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RUTSON MO R LEY. 

BY JAMES B. STEPHENS. 


Chap. I. 

Reader (if I am not apostrophizing merely 
a phantom impersonality), allow me to present 
my card:— 


JUr. Eutstn 


Such was, and still is, my season-ticket on 
the great Railroad of Life; but, unlike railway 
tickets in general, it gives you no idea of the 
class in which I first took my seat. If I may 
turn your attention to an advertisement whicn 
appears in the Wellknownburgh Advertiser of 

the-th day of the — t h month’ of the 

-th year of the reign of Victoria, Dei Gratia 

Britanniar. Reg. F.D., it will be seen that what¬ 
ever may have been my aspirations, I started as 
a third-class passenger. 

The advertisement is as follows : n An M.A. 
of—, having had much experience in tuition, 
is desirous of entering, in the capacity of tutor, 
a family either about to travel or at present 
residing abroad. The highest references can be 
given. Apply to No. 353, office of this paper 
(353).” That is to say, in railway language — 
nineteenth - century language—“ A third-class 
passenger is desirous of joining a family in the 
first-class, and in return for a soft-seat, elbow- 
cushions, and a comfortable Balmy, will be happy 
to explain to the little children whatever is to 
be seen on the road, as well as to keep them 
from falling out of the window.” 

The above will sufficiently account for the 
fact that, a few weeks after tne date indicated, 
I found myself in a steamer with its head 
France-ward. What a day that was to me of 
new experiences! On that day I saw, for the 
first time, the white cliffs of England to the 
north of me, and gradually dying away from 
the u sensible horizon.” On that day I became 


aware—and it felt like a new consciousness 
that I had once upon a time been born; had 
lived, and was still alive; had had friends; and 
was then separated from theta. 1 became aware 
too that I was a patriot; had had a countty and 
had loved it. And gradually as my mind ex¬ 
panded, I became aware that I wasn’t' quite 
well, that I was not on my own element, and, 
moreover, that I was every minute getting worse. 
Then I can recall a confusion of sea and sky, 
a generous contribution to the universal chaos, 
and a sad disgust with my newly-discovered 
existence. 

After many vain attempts tofix tay mind pn 
one idea, to conjure up a pleasing landscape, 
and to throw my whole soul into recollections 
of “ still life,” all resulting in precisely the 
same mental-state as that produced by shutting 
one’s eyes and trying to see—a moving darkness 
full of tormenting sparks—I at length became 
conscious of a gradual diminution of the speed of 
the vessel, and lifting my cap to its proper place, 
on the top of my head, instead of oyermy face, I 
had my first view of a foreign land. : < 

Everybody travels now-a-days. Distance is 
conquered. Space is no more. Boulogne is 
just over there. Take your hat and let us be 
off. Portmanteau! Useless encumbrance. 
My dear sir, we’ll be back to-morrow. I have 
seen a Nubian sunset, a few miles farther south 
than Juvenal was, when he considered himself 
banished to the limits of the great Roman 
Empire. And shall I condescend to record my 
impressions of Boulogne ? 

Certainly. Who can ever forget his first-day 
abroad? Who ever forget his delightful bewilder¬ 
ment in the paradox of “ everything so like what 
we have at home, and yet everything so different 
from what we ever saw before ?” Do future-seen 
wonders ever rekindle the enthusiasm of the 
first day ? How new everything becomes ! 
How the mind expands! How the heart opens! 
How nation sinks before kind! How cha¬ 
racteristic differences surprise us! How trifling 
analogies delight us ! I confess I was as much 
charmed to find grass springing from the 
ground, and to see mud on the gentlemen’s 
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boots, as with the costumes of the soldiers, and 
the other multitude of novelties. The small 
accessories of foreign life had never obtained a 

S lace among my anticipations. Never had 1 
een so forcibly impressed with the universality 
of gravitation as when 1 saw a gentleman’s trunk 
slip from the back of a porter, and assert the 
omnipresent principle in Boulogne mud twenty 
feet below. Never had my French grammars 
and dictionaries—dead skeletons as they seemed 
to me at home—assumed such real flesh and 
blood and living tongue, as in the person of the 
proprietor of the gravitated trunk, and in the 
asfpunding variety of French imprecations 
drawn from his lips by this unwelcome illustration 
of Newton’s great discovery. Nor did I fail to 
be struck with that which seems to surprise all 
travellers—the fluency with which little children 
were speaking the language which it costs us so 
much labour to acquire. Nay, even the “ dogs 
i’ the street,” when addressed by their masters, 
seemed perfectly to comprehend the most idio¬ 
matic expressions of their masters, making a 
strong nasal twang in their barks and howls. 
How I used to prize an hour’s conversation with 
my French master at home, and hail the chance 
that threw a Frenchman in my way, that I might 
catch the precious idioms and accents that fell 
from his lips 1 But now it was raining French 
lessons on all sides—voice after voice casting 
forth treasures of language upon the unhoarding 
air, and I felt as some thrifty Gentile, resident in 
Jerusalem, may be supposed to have felt in the 
days when “the king made silver in Jerusalem 
as stones, and cedar-trees as the sycamores that 
are in the low plains in abundance.” 

I will not ask you, reader, to look at my 
passport, or into my portmanteau, or to help 
me to fight my way through hosts of “ touters,” 
or indeed to share with me in any of those 
minor disagreeables of travelling which have 
just sufficient melodramatic interest to make one 
thankful to get through them, without caring 
to store them in memory. I put up at the 
Hotel de la ——, which had been previously 
recommended to me by the gentleman who had 
replied to my advertisement. 1 was delighted 
to get to a balcony to survey for a time, apart 
from crowds and interested offers of service, 
the first foreign town 1 had ever seen. How¬ 
ever, as it was still early in the day, and as the 
table (Thdte was not to be served till five, 1 
soon tired of in-door observations, and resolved 
upon a sentimental stroll. 

Observation the first:—Half-a-dozen French¬ 
men, varying in age from twenty-five to forty, 
playing at marbles. There they are, some on 
their knees, some bending down with their faces 
almost to the ground, watching the vicissitudes 
of the game with an interest and eagerness 
never exceeded by schoolboys. A shout, a 
laugh, a short dispute, settled by the interposi¬ 
tions of an aged spectator, and the winner shovels 

mounts a cart which has been standn |f iJy^ an d 
drives away with the air of a conquering hero. 
Corollary (which I neve; found reaeon to 


change): The French are a nation of grown up 
children. 

Observation the second A lady, evidently 
English and an invalid, issues from the bath 
house, and walks through the grounds towards a 
cab which is waiting outside. It is a short 
distance, but she is too weak even for that, and 
rests herself on one of the seats midway. Seeing 
her need of assistance, a well dressed, gentle¬ 
manlike person approaches, and, with a courtly 
bow, offers his arm. It is accepted. Gentle¬ 
man conducts lady to cab, assists her into it, 
shuts the door, receives her thanks and adieus 
with another courtly bow, and—evidently as 
much to the lady’s surprise as my own—mounts 
the box. It was cocker himself. Corollary 
(which I have found reason to modify since): 
The French are as polite as they are said to be. 

Pleased with my observations and chuck¬ 
ling over my corollaries, 1 strolled on to 
the sands. Bathed, bathing, and about to 
bathe. Boulogne is certainly amphibious. 
“ Pay one sou, if you please;” so chirped'a 
little creature, delicate aB Ariel, as I walked 
over a short pathway of planks forming a slight 
bridge over a tract of water left by the receding 
tide. I dropped her two; and as I looked at the 
pale genius and architect of the bridge, I felt 
my heart open wider than ever to France and all 
mankind. And I confess I walked oftener than 
was necessary over the little bridge that day, 
for the mere sake of dropping the sou. Corollary 
(which I have since promoted to the rank of 
axiom): “ Channels interposed don’t make ene¬ 
mies of nations.” 

I have other observations of a nfore general 
nature, collected during that day’s walk, of which 
the following are a few specimens :— 

That every man, who has two hands, has them 
both in his trouser’s pockets: that the older 
men, engaged in discourse, occasionally pull them 
both out, display their palms, back their elbows, 
and elevate their shoulders to their ears; which 
seems to be considered an elegant way of winding 
up a period: that the officer lights his cigar 
from the private soldier’s and the private 
soldier his from the officer’s, sans c&remonic: 
that all the fishwomen are afflicted with in¬ 
cipient elephantiasis. And many other inductive 
principles of a similar nature. 

The table <Th6te, duly served at five, seemed 
to my untravelled eye the flowerifest banquet 
ever beheld. I have since come to the conclu¬ 
sion that it must have been a very poor affair. 
A certain portly Englishman seemed to have 
attained to that idea from the very first, and 
saluted each disembodied potape and unrecogni¬ 
zable delicacy with a dissatisfied grunt, which 
the instinctive waiters knew for a negative, and 
so passed him by; At length, when the wine- 
card was handed to him, and he was requested 
to take his choice from a list which he could 
make nothing of, he seemed to consider that the 
imposition had reached its climax, and the grunt 
became transformed into English grammar, aa 
he furiously demanded if they couldn’t give him 
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a romp-steak instead of their [elliptical] messes, 
which might be frogs for aught he knew. 

But it is not for this specimen’s sake that I 
have noticed my first table d'hote. It is me¬ 
morable to me as being the first occasion on 
which I beheld an individual, in whom originated 
much that I am about to relate, and whom I 
will now take the liberty of introducing as M. 
Biot. I first became aware of this gentleman’s 
existence by the uncomfortable sensation that 
some one’s eye was fixed upon me with a 
scrutiny so persevering as plainly to indicate 
some object in view. If I raised mine to meet 
the gaze, his was slowly withdrawn ; not as if 
abashed, but in a manner which seemed to say: 
“ You are merely an item in my all-embracing 
observation.” His was an eye that seemed to 
look from profundity into infinity. Even when 
not directly fixed upon me, I felt that I was 
comprehended within its circle, and could not 
escape it. Yet there was nothing repulsive in 
the expression of the countenance. It was such, 
on the contrary, as compelled interest. It was 
that of a man unsuccessful in some great object, 
and bravely hopeful even in defeat. It was that 
of a man who did not believe in a permanent 
obstacle to the object of his life, and who could 
wade deliberately to the goal of his purpose 
through the blood (it might be) even of the 
unoffending. And still, as you looked, you 
could discover that this was a second character 
—that, though not assumed, it was a character 
acquired; and that, as might be seen in the 
expression of his countenance when casually 
addressed, his original nature, and that which 
would reign triumphant were his life-purpose 
once securely attained, was one of singular 
kindliness and peculiar charm. It is strange 
what we may read, not in individual features, 
but in their conjuncture and expression. In¬ 
dividual features tell little of what life has made 
a man. They may betoken natural capacities 
and susceptibilities. They may indicate what 
nature intended him to be. But who is what 
nature intended him to be ? Who is there 
whose life may be traced back to the prophecy 
of his physical organization ? 

Still, at a man’s appearance is not all eye and 
expression, and as imagination will persist in 
supplying a nose and a mouth—nay, more, will 
not be satisfied until it has dressed him from his 
shirt-collar to his boots, we may as well take a 
closer look at M. Biot; the purpose thereof 
being, on our part, rather corrective than sugges¬ 
tive. Imagine, then, the usual inducements to 
hero-worship—a forehead massive and white, 
defined by waving brown hair; the nasal out¬ 
line delicately curved ; a mouth large, but well- 
formed; eyes full and blue; throw over the face 
“ the pile cast of thought,” and you will have 
some idea of what nature and life had done for 
M. Biot. Add to this, that the eyes were so 
deeply ringed underneath aa to make them the 
prevailing feature; that be was not above the 
middle size, though his upper figure was that of 
a man of commanding stature, so that when 
sotted ho appeared as one Qf august presence t 


that he dressed invariably in black, his frock- 
coat buttoned to the throat, and that hie whole 
air combined with the already noticed expression 
of his eye in conveying the impression of power 
and hidden purpose. To me, awed by his scru¬ 
tiny, he seemed some historical personage, rather 
than a casually-met traveller—a man whose 
portrait might be the frontispiece to the history 
of a revolution—a man to be made a statue of, 
and placed on a pedestal of granite—a man 
whose image Mount Athos might be hewn into— 
a great man. Therefore did I feel him to be 
an annihilator of small pretensions—a crusher 
of little souls; and it was under some such 
feeling as this that I left the table, as soon as a 
few hurrying little Frenchmen had set the 
example. 

But I dreamed that night of M. Biot. I was 
his Blave, a machine in his hands; and a thou¬ 
sand times a night was he winding me up and 
winding me round. Many times I woke up, 
and asked myself what on earth he had to do 
with me, or I with him. He had never spoken 
to me, merely looked at me, thought 1; and so 
fell asleep again. Only to be wound up anew, 
round, and round, and round, till the bright 
sunlight came streaming into the little chamber, 
gleaming on the polished floor, and rousing me 
up, to look out on the sparkling sea, beyond 
which lay the country that held all my soul loved. 
Shall I see them again ? 

Not till these dreams have proved prophecies. 
Not till 1 shall have been a slave in his hands. 
Not till the poor machine has been wound 
round, and round, and round. Then shall the 
sunlight, again streaming into that same little 
chamber, gleaming on that polished floor, rouse 
me up to look out on that sparkling sea be¬ 
yond which are still all that my soul loves—all 
alive and well and waiting. Thank God I 
Thank God! 


Chap. II. 

The train was on the point of starting for 
Paris, and I was felicitating myself on having 
obtained a seat in an empty carriage, glad of the 
seclusion for the sake of the uninterrupted cogi¬ 
tation on my future prospects which it would 
permit. There is no more utter solitude than 
an empty carriage in a railway train. The very 
motion and noise are the most effectual of all 
barriers against the intrusion of persons and 
voices, if the immaterial world is but the 
ghostly translation of this, surely long ere now 
has the soul of Zimmerman found a congenial 
heaven in the imagery of a special train. 

The last warning was whistled, and the huge 
machine breathed like a monster beholding the 
arena and panting to be let loose. I was just 
resigning myself to the comfort of excommuni¬ 
cation, when the door of the carriage opened, 
and, without the efighteet trace of uwte, and 
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with his stately equilibrium perfectly undis¬ 
turbed by the simultaneous motion of the train, 
M. Biot took his seat opposite me. 

As we were hurried along, I tried to look 
forward to the future which my calculations had 
spread out before me, to form plans for the 
effective performance of the duties I was about 
to undertake, and for the disposal of such time 
as might be my own in the intervals of duty. 
But somehow I felt that a new and destructive 
element had entered into my prospects, that the 
straight-forward course I had anticipated was a 
dream and a delusion, and that the intervening 
power was this same stranger, betwixt whom 
and myself not a word had as yet passed. 1 felt 
puzzled and disturbed, as many a man does, 
without knowing why. I combated the pre¬ 
sentiment by resolving to take no notice of my 
companion—not even to exchange civilities. 

But such states of mind do not last long. 
Manhood turns from them, laughs at them, and 
then applauds itself for an inward victory; too 
often has Domitian triumphed when he returned 
■cathless from the foe he had not dared to 
attack. Woman fears before them and obeys 
them; and Josephine is wiser than Napoleon. 

We reached Abbeville, and of course the old 
Cathedral attracted my particular attention. 
“That is one of the most ancient cathedrals in 
France/’ said the stranger beside me; and so 
began my acquaintance with M. Biot. This was 
said without the least intrusiveness, and as if in 
continuance of a previous conversation. The 
voice was so subdued and attractive, that I could 
not choose but reply. I became ashamed of my 
original prejudice, as well as of my resolution, 
and felt rather disappointed that my reply elicited 
no further remark. 

“The Emperor left Boulogne yesterday, I 
understand/’ said I, after some pause. 

“Yes.” 

“ I am sorry I was not in time to see him,” I 
continued. 

“ You are anxious to see him, then,” said M. 
Biot; but from the tone it might have been either 
a question or an affirmation. 

“ Yes,” said I; “ now that I find myself in 
France, I will make a point of seeing all her 
great men.” 

“ You consider him a great man, then,” said 
M. Biot, in the same inexplicable tone. 

“ I cannot but consider him a great man, who 
has made such an impression on the age.” 

“The seal still covers the wax,” replied M. 
Biot: “ the age is concealed. Not till the seal is 
removed can we know the impression it has made. 
We may know it ere long.” 

And the last words were uttered in so strange 
a tone, as if part of a mysterious soliloquy, that 
I could not help regarding my fellow-traveller 
with a look of severe scrutiny, which he per¬ 
ceiving soon disarmed. Assuming a familiar 
and kindly tone, he inquired how far I was 
going. 

“ To Paris,” said I. 

“ You intend remaining there ?” 

“ Probably for a year,” I replied, informing 


him at the same time of the capacity in which I 
was to be employed. M. Biot then entered 
with all the warmth of an old friend into the 
circumstances of my position, depicted the 
beauty of Paris in such glowing colours as made 
me regret that the rest of the journey could not 
be performed by telegraph, and to my great de¬ 
light presenting his card, expressed the hope 
that I would be a frequent visitor at No. —, 
Rue de la Fermedes Maturins, where he resided. 

Furnished with the card of a gentleman whose 
appearance and conversation alike betokened a 
wide range of social experience, I felt as if I 
possessed a passport of admission to the great 
kingdom of Parisian life. Visions of crowded 
salons joyous in smiles, beauty, and wit, occupied 
me till we reached Amiens. Taking advantage 
of the short interval allowed for refreshment, I 
made a rush from the station with the view of 
getting a glimpse of the Cathedral; but no 
sooner had I emerged into the street than I be¬ 
came the object of a tumult, which the insig¬ 
nificance of my appearance in no way warranted. 
My fair English complexion and the absence of 
moustache, proclaiming me a stranger, were the 
sole crimes of which I was guilty ; yet, notwith¬ 
standing the smallness of the offences, I was 
spitefully entreated by a mob that reminded me 
of the “ beasts of Ephesus.” It was some time 
ere I could make out, amid all their taggings 
and the fierce jargon of tongues, that no bodily 
damage was intended, and that each man was 
pronouncing an eulogy on his own qualifications 
as guide to the city. Being totally unprepared 
in mind for such notoriety, I turned and fled in 
dismay. 

Just as I re-entered the carriage, a man with 
the precise look of an official, and with the tone 
of authority, demanded my passport; Imagin¬ 
ing that this was in the regular course of things, 
I unhesitatingly gave it up. The official-looking 
gentleman disappeared. I watched his return 
in vain. The bell gave its last alarm, and still 
the passport lingered. I felt as if help were at 
hand, when I saw M. Biot emerge from the 
refreshment-room; but to my disappointment he 
stepped into another carriage. The train moved 
on, and I was hurried towards Paris sanspasse- 
port, and therefore in the eye of the French 
Government, though still only in the third age of 
man, “ sans everything.” 

To the imagination of a young traveller every 
incident is an adventure. Youth is universally 
Quixotic. My position began to assume exag¬ 
gerated importance, and in the simple circum¬ 
stance of the loss of my passport I foresaw all 

ossible consequences of trouble and misfortune. 

mustered all my recollections of modern French 
history, with the view of finding a similar in¬ 
stance ; and failing in this, I became horribly 
conscious of the revolutionary meaning of the 
word “ suspect /’ Is it possible to think of the 
word without conjuring up a French prison and 
the guillotine ? 

Of course I crushed that idea. Fear generally 
disappears when carried to its extreme. Ana 
after all, perhaps my passport might be in the 
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proper keeping on its way to Paris, to be retained 
to me on arriving there. 

With this conjecture I soothed myself till we 
reached —, when M. Biot again joined me. 
I at once mentioned the circumstance to him; 
bat instead of comforting me, he seemed to view 
the matter in a serious light. He had known, 
he said, more than one instance of the kind. 

"Did you ever know such a circumstance 
lead to any grave consequences ?” I asked, in 
some alarm. 

“ I have known persons involved in prolonged 
difficulty from circumstances exactly similar. 
The country is in so disturbed a state, and plots 
are so rife, that a man is often required to prove 
his own identity. This is sometimes a difficult 
matter. Do you know anyone in Paris ?” 

"No.” 

" Not even the gentleman to whose family 
you are going ?” 

" No. My acquaintance with him was com¬ 
menced by a newspaper-advertisement, and has 
since been carried on wholly by letter.” 

"That is unfortunate,” said M. Biot; and 
thereupon, to my increased alarm, he seemed to 
fall into profound contemplation; but whether 
regarding me, or merely things in general, was 
a question which inwardly harassed me, feeling 
myself, as I now did, at the mercy of his 
opinion. At last, after waiting through a most 
dismal ten minutes without receiving either con¬ 
solation or advice, 1 vented my anxiety in the 
question the most natural of all in these or any 
other puzzling circumstances: 

" What shaU I do ?” 

" Will you trust yourself implicitly to me ?” 
said M. Biot, as if he had just been waiting to 
be appealed to. 

" Most thankfully.” 

"I have been in England for some time,” 
said he; "and just before leaving I bad en¬ 
gaged the services of a young gentleman about 
your own age. He was to have accompanied 
me to Paris, as my secretary. I obtained a pass¬ 
port for him at London, and he accompanied me 
as far as Boulogne. When there, however, he 
found employment of a more lucrative and per¬ 
manent nature; and though I must suffer con¬ 
siderable inconvenience from his leaving me, I 
did not withhold my consent to his acceptance 
of the new situation. By an unaccountable 
oversight, his passport is still in my hands. No 
danger can arise from your using it, on arriving 
at Paris, should you be required to show it. 
Once there you become a member of a resident 
family. The police will not trouble themselves 
about you; and in any future movement you 
can easily get your name inserted in the family 
passports. In the mean time this one will 
suffice. You run no risk, and you avoid the 
disagreeable alternative of travelling north again 
to-morrow; or, it may be, after a week’s de¬ 
tention.” 

I need not say I grasped at M. Biot’s kind 
offer. With my eyes open to nothing but the 
contrast between his variegated experience and 
my own unrelieved verdure, I resigned my 


identity without a struggle. The kindly in¬ 
terest which he seemed to take in my affairs, 
his captivating tones, and his commanding yet 
condescending manner, so completely won upon 
me, that even had I apprehended danger from 
his suggestion, I do not think I could have put 
it aside. Therefore did 1 cease, pro tern ., to be 
Mr. Rutson Morley, M.A., and assumed the ap¬ 
pellation of John Verner. 

After sundry bad jokes perpetrated by myself 
regarding the transmigration of souls, the dia¬ 
logue took a more business-form. 

"You must not think, however,” said M. 
Biot, "that your secretaiyship is a sinecure. 
Your duties are to begin to-day.” 

" I am quite at your service.” 

." I shall leave you at —. I do not go on 

to Paris myself till to-morrow. At-, if you 

observe a man on the platform carrying a small 
mahogany case, and apparently in search of 
some one, attract his attention and sign him to 
approach. If he whisper the word " Henri,” 
you shall reply " Cinq”; on which he will de¬ 
liver to you the mahogany case. On opening it 
you will find that it contains a pair of pistols. 

As the train stops ten minutes at-, you will 

have time to write a short note, which you will 
address to M. Calmet, No.—, Rue de la Ferine 
des Maturins, stating that you have received 
them. Be careful to mention their numbers, 
and the name of the maker. Of course I will 
not ask you to sign this in Verner’s name. M. 
Calmet, who sends the pistols, merely knows 
that my secretary is to travel this way to-day, 
but is ignorant of his name. Your own name 
therefore will suffice. I will receive the pistols 
from you at Paris. They will be pledges of 
your appearance at No. —, Rue de la Ferme 
des Maturins. Now Mr. Secretary, what think 
you of your first duty ?” 

" I am only sorry it is not more difficult. I 
should have liked some scope for merit in the 
performance. Is there no one against whom I 
might use them, to prove my zeal in my new 
office?” 

The question, lightly put, was not so lightly 
received. A cloud passed over M. Biot’s coun¬ 
tenance, and his only reply—"A la bonne 
heure”—was made to the scenery outside the 
carriage-window; after which he relapsed into 
his former granitic state, in which he continued 

till the train reached-, when he took his 

leave with a frigid " Au revoir,” that froze up 
the parting thanks which were rising to my lips. 

"Who and what are you?” thought I, as I 
found myself alone. " Whence this sudden 
change from mystery and silence to free and 
cordial kindness, ana again to ice and granite ? 
Whence this sudden interest in me, followed by 
so cold a parting ? 9 We may know ere long.’ 
An interchange of mysterious words—pistols— 
‘ A la bonne heure’—what might be the " gross 
and scope” of all these ? Had I not better drop 
the matter and resume my identity P But, then, 
my passport! How could I pass without one ? 
Should I confess the want of one and be de¬ 
tained on that account, the false passport being 
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found on me might expose me to no end of 
trouble. Besides, would I not thereby also im¬ 
plicate M. Biot, who, after all, was apparently 
acting kindly by me ? I could not destroy the 
false passport, as it was only a loan. It was 
plain that if I kept possession of it, I must use 
it; and if I used it, gratitude compelled me to 
fulfil the conditions on which I held it. I an¬ 
ticipated much benefit from the friendship of M. 
Biot, who, I was certain, was a gentleman of 
much experience and influence, ana I thought 
it a pity to forfeit his favour for what might be 
a trifle after all. Then M. Biot was in want of 
a secretary, and I could not tell how I might 
like the situation to which I was going. The 
last thought decided me. I would follow his 
directions. 

Accordingly, at —, I took a vigorous ob¬ 
servation from the window in search of the un¬ 
known messenger. My attention was almost 
immediately fixed on an individual in a blouse, 
walking slowly past each carriage, as if without 
any particular object in view. I noticed, how¬ 
ever, that his left hand was hid under his blouse, 
evidently holding something in concealment. 
The man in question, however, was of an aspect 
so intensely villanous, that not feeling anxious 
to have any dealings with such, I still kept up 
my observation, in the hope that my man might 
yet make his appearance in a physiognomy more 
mild and human ; but 1 could see no other who 
gave me the idea of a man with a mission. I 
waited till the savage-looking individual passed 
a second time before the carriage in which I 
was, and as he slowly turned his eye towards 
me, with an assumed look of indifference, I 
raised my finger; on which he stopped, and, 
drawing nearer me, whispered the word “ Henri.” 
I made the appointed reply, and in an instant 
the left hand was withdrawn from under the 
blouse, and a small mahogany case placed in my 
hands, the man saying, hurriedly, in Italian: 

“ I will walk about till you write the letter. 
Give it me as privately as possible, and, on 
entering Paris, keep the pistols from the eye of 
the police. On arriving, leave them at once at 
Devisme's, Boulevard des Italians, as they must 
be repaired first.” 

Struck by such mystery (and the mysterious 
feeling deepened into awe at the ferocious aspect 
of the man who thus addressed me), 1 yet bad 
gone so far in the matter that the character I 
had assumed already sat on me like a second 
nature; and it was almost mechanically that I 
pencilled a letter to the unknown M. Calmet, 
acknowledging receipt of the pistols. I opened 
the case, and found the numbers to be " 604 
and 605;” and the name, "-and Co., Bir¬ 

mingham.” I signed the note in my own name, 
wad addressed it as M. Biot had instructed me. 
Meantime, the messenger passed and repassed 
carr * a ff® till the note was finished, 
which he absorbed into his pocket in the most 
stealthy manner possible, just before one of the 
guards, curious to discover the connection be¬ 
tween a blouse and a first-class carriage, stepped 
Qp and inquired his business. 


“You have given me a franc too much. 
Monsieur,” said the blouse, addressing me in 
French, and feigning not to hear the guard; at 
the same time holding out the supposed extra 
franc. This simple ruse seemed to satisfy the 
guard, who, doubtless esteeming it a transaction 
of honesty, turned away without repeating his 
question, upon which Uuissac (as I afterwards 
found his name to be) repocketed the franc, 
with a savage smile, and, resuming his Italian 
(his eyes following the guard): 

“Take my advice,” said he; “ask ten thou¬ 
sand francs. M. Biot can afford it as easily as 
five, addio.” 

I was just about to make some remark which 
might have drawn out a clue to the mystery; 
but the guard, now shouting “En voiture. 
Messieurs, en voiture!” stepped between us, 
and 6lamming-to tbe carriage-door, after the 
manner of his kind, stopped all further private 
communication. 

But while he is still in sight let us take 
another glimpse of le Sieur Guissac. The most 
important item in the inventory of a French¬ 
man's facial characteristics is generally hair; but 
what is hair with the majority of his country¬ 
men, in the case of Guissac was bristle. Bristles 
darted from beneath his cap. They shaded, 
but could not conceal, tbe cunning ferocity of 
his restless eye, and the small portions of cheek 
which Nature had left less thickly clad on each 
side of his nose, were merely the purlieus of a 
whole “ black forest” of bnstle. Said forest 
was bounded on the south by a red neckerchief. 
The shape or expression of his mouth it was 
impossible to discover. Nose, eye, and bristle— 
such comprised tbe visible region between the 
cap and the neckerchief. A strange con¬ 
tractive motion in the copse, which protruded 
where there ought to have been the left corner 
of an upper lip, had the effect of a smile. Sound 
apart, a general move among *the branches, 
from the nose downwards, indicated articulation. 
The general expression was, as I have said, 
savagely ferocious. The figure was short and 
broad. He was evidently a man of great mus¬ 
cular power. Not a bold man, however, I should 
say, from the cowed manner in which he holds 
down his head as he moves on among tbe crowd 
away from our sight. 

As the train moved on I took another look of 
the suspicious property thus thrown into my 
charge. The most eagerly journalising tra¬ 
veller could hardly be greedy enough to look for 
the commencement of adventure ere his second 
foreign sun bad set over him. Yet verily this 
did seem a curious divergence from the tranquil, 
professional antecedents of my insignificant life. 
Why were these objects to be introduced into 
Paris by a route so circuitous ? By whom were 
they to be used, and against whom ? Why had 
this man—evidently a Frenchman—addressed 
me, John Vemer, in Italian ? What was the 
object or mission for which, as John Verner, I 
was to receive five thousand francs ? 

“ A la bonne heure.” “ Meantime,” thought 
I, "if there is anything to be discovered here, 
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the discovery will best be made by assumed 
simplicity, and by following out exactly the 
directions given me.” 

Direction the first having been to keep the 
pistols from the eye of the police on entering 
Paris, I considered that as bulk and concealment 
are as much opposed as Ormnzd and Abriman, 
I might as well dispense with the mahogany 
case, which I therefore threw beyond the line of 
rail into a neighbouring field. I then unscrewed 
the barrels of the pistols, and distributed the 
different pieces among my pockets. 

I confess it, reader, I began to feel amazingly 
important. Inelegant as my position was (my 
bead was now on the seat, ana my legs over one 
of the elbow •cushions), I began to imagine 
that I had a position, and that it was a political 
one. I resolved to become vastly nseftil, and 
stealing over me came the desire of adventure, 
the longing to see, to mingle, to do, that all 
youth knows— the strange influence which 
gilds even danger with a fascination that leads 
ns to porane it for its own sake. In strange 
contradiction to my former easily-excited alarm, 
I began to hope that there might be something 
underneath all this; some fiery element to be 
crushed, some scope for action and excitement. 
I own I would have been disappointed had it 
turned ont a mere ordinary business transaction, 
menacing danger from no quarter, to no cause 
or individual. 

Let me say this, in behalf of youthful sim¬ 
plicity, that my resolves were pure and right. I 
had no thought of risking principle for adven¬ 
ture’s sake. Though my wish was to see the 
evil as well as the good, my firm determination 
was to swerve neither to the right hand nor to 
the left of the path of righteous conduct. Re¬ 
solved as I was to pursue the mystery to which 
I imagined I had a clew, even though it should 
bring me now face to face with the most hidden 
secrets of earth’s wickedness, I was as firmly 
resolved to keep my own garments unspotted. 
And thus it was that, when the police ordeal 
was passed, and I found myself in the long 
crowded streets that lead from the Chemin de 
Per du Nord, and in the bright Boulevards, 
whose whole length seemed a long-drawn-out 
foy—and when I looked on the merry Palais 
Royal and the stately Tuileries, and on all the 
multitudes, whose gay dresses and smiling faces 
told the one tale of universal pleasure, my 
thoughts, insignificant and unknown as I was, 
were of conquest and triumph. All this, 
thought I, belongs to him who can see and sin 
not. Fair, imperial city! lustrous fountain of 
all allurement, flow on? Let thy stream be 
wine, thy sands be gold, o’erbrim with beauty, 
and well up voluptuousness— I taste not! Let 
the seducing eye, the mercenary smile, and the 
gaudy vestment be mirrored with in thee—I shall 
not plunge to catch the flaunting shadows. 
Flow on, amid pleasant groves and illumined 
gardens, beside imperial palaces and beneath 
arches of triumph—I shall see thy beauty, but 
the poison of thy water shall not taint me. For 
me, whatsoever things are true, whatsoever 


things are honest, whatsoever things are just, 
pure, lovely, and of good report. And if there 
be any virtue, if there be any praise, let me live 
in these things. 

So thought I; but alas! how little I then 
knew of what a difficult thing it is to extricate 
ourselves from the web of evil into which we 
wilfolly stray—to walk parallel with deception, 
and preserve the equidistance in spite of the 
attractive power of evil—to tempt God and be 
delivered! 

Bat I am anticipating. I was very kindly re¬ 
ceived by the family of which I was now for 
Some short time to be a member. I saw at once, 
from the manner of my reception; that I was to 
be considered as one of themselves. Do not 
think, however, that I am going to trouble you 
with the details of my professional life. Mr. 
Delby and his family will be as little mentioned 
as the connection of my story will permit. The 
position I once held beside him confers on me 
no Asmodean right to lay open his household. 

Of course my first evening was a free one. I 
had guessed, from the bustle in the city, and 
from the preparations for an illumination in the 
principal streets, that I had arrived on no ordi¬ 
nary day. Mr. Delby’s family were to form 
part of a select number to be admitted, through 
the influence of some of the officials, to the 
upper rooms of the Tuileries, the windows of 
which commanded a fine view of the fireworks 
which were to be exhibited from the Quai 
D’Orsay. Unwilling to intrude on the party, I 
preferred to sally forth alone. 

It was the FSte Napoleon, and Paris seemed 
a city of light and beauty. The Tuileries were 
outlined with fire, and the gardens sparkled 
from end to end with light upon light: the 
flowers bloomed into light: the fountains ran 
light; and the rich clusters that hung from 
the trees were lamps of golden light. Beyond, 
palace upon palace, and still of light, the grand 
approach to whose flaming portals was through 
lustrous ranks of fire, gleaming away into 
the many-coloured distance. All that wealth, 
taste, light could do, was there dazzling impe¬ 
rially. 

And all Paris was out, revelling in this noc¬ 
turnal paradise. And the gleam was on all 
faces, making the whole throng appear like a 
mighty brotherhood and sisterhood of pleasure. 
Each seemed to know and smile on the other; so 
that it seemed the fulness of a city’s joy. I 
wandered through the gardens of the Tuileries, 
across the Place de la Concorde, and up the 
Champs Elys^es, as far as the Arc de Triomphe 
(which, also, with its tribute of fire, rose glit¬ 
tering into heaven), and never for a moment 
lost the pressure of the crowd. Yet, amid that 
vast ocean of human faces, I saw not one unlit 
with happiness. Many there were among the 
old ana the middle aged—ay, and among the 
young, too—whose features sorrow had moulded 
to its own unmistakeable portraiture; yet even 
their souls reflected the brightness of the ex¬ 
ternal light, and the expression of their coun¬ 
tenances, more calm, but not less approving than 
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those which fewer tears had bleached, attested 
the still vital susceptibilities of happiness. But 
in the vast multitude the countenance of youth 
prevailed—joyous, unclouded, glowing in the 
gorgeous light. 

Yes, there were two notable exceptions to this 
general rule of faces. I repeatedly observed a 
figure—evidently that of a girl just entering 
upon womanhood, whose face was quite an 
anomaly in the crowd, being thickly veiled. As 
she was, unlike most of her sex on such an 
evening, unsupported by knight or sauire, I 
at once attributed the circumstance of the veil 
to the modesty and shyness of observation na¬ 
turally to be looked for in unprotected females 
—a conjecture which her whole appearance con¬ 
firmed. Unfortunately, however, the means 
frustrated the end; and many a head was turned 
round as the veiled face moved quietly past. 

I kept my eye on the movement of this femi¬ 
nine anomaly as much as the tidal flux and 
reflux of the heaving multitude would permit. 
It is the law of Curiosity that it increases in the 
direct ratio of its distance from satisfaction; and 
therefore it is not to be wondered at that, as the 
veil continued unlifted, the possessor of it be¬ 
came invested with a gradually increasing in¬ 
terest, such as the veiled image of Sais itself 
might have inspired. The only positive results of 
my observation, however, for some time, were that 
her perambulations did not extend beyond the 
Rond Point on the one hand, and the Barri&re 
de 1’Etoile on the other, and that she confined 
herself entirely to the side farthest from the 
Seine. 

I had momentarily lost sight of the object of 
my curiosity, who had been absorbed by a more 
than usually tempestuous movement of the 
crowd, which for a moment yawned and dis¬ 
covered the channels of the great deep, then 
closed again as if in obedience to some law in 
the constitution of crowds—if that is governed 
by laws which are proverbially fickle. Now I 
do not join with Horace in hating the “pro- 
fanum vulgus,” and far from ever attempting to 
“ drive them away,” I am ever ready to identify 
myself with their impulses, and resign myself 
to their laws. It was, therefore, with unmur¬ 
muring resignation that I permitted the same 
tempestuous movement to sweep me violently 
against one of the many benches which, in the 
Champs Elys6es, are ever ready to receive the 
weary, and it was in the same spirit that, finding 
free motion for the time impossible, I sat my¬ 
self down on a vacant corner of it to await an 
opening in the billows. Just as I did so, a man 
mounted the other corner of the bench, and, 
raising himself against the tree, under whose 
shade it was placed, at once instituted a search¬ 
ing analysis of the multitude beneath him. 
There was no mistaking that grisly counte¬ 
nance, that cunning ferocious eye. How le 
Sieur Guissac had got there, and what he 
wanted contemplating the crowd instead of the 
illumination I knew not, but certainly it was 
he. The return of my thoughts to the more 
tangible mystery of the morning sent the veiled 


anomaly at once into oblivion. As there were 
several individuals standing on the same bench, 
and the crowd pressing all around, I was in 
comparative obscurity, and being evidently un¬ 
observed by Guissac, I determined on preserv¬ 
ing the position, taking furtive observations as 
often as the moving labyrinth of legs, arms, and 
hats allowed. As I wore a different dress from 
that in which I had travelled 1 had little fear of 
recognition, yet, for more effective concealment, 
as my curiosity had now some substantial cause, 
I elevated the neck of my coat, and pulled my 
cap as far over my head as possible. Once and 
again a momentary perspective of limbs termi¬ 
nated in the grim visage, the eyes peering im¬ 
patiently from under their gloomy hedges. 

Another vista of limbs, and tne visage looks 
more impatient still. Another, and there is a 
glance of recognition, the object of which, how¬ 
ever, is not myself, but some one in the crowd. 
I rose from my concealment just in time to see 
Guissac squeeze himself down from his perch, 
and pounce upon-the veiled anomaly. 

She was at no great distance from me, so that 
I could hear her exclaim, in a soft girlish tone, 
“ Est il possible! Mon p&re 1”—which at once 
established their relation. 

I was struck with the tone of the voice. It 
was not that of delighted recognition, but a low 
modulated surprise. It was full of filial tender¬ 
ness, yet the ear could not but detect a certain 
mingling of apprehension. But the -voice was 
remarkably sweet. Many a head manifested an 
intention to revolve on its axis, attracted by the 
soft utterance; but the remorseless crowd swept 
them on—heads, hats, and all. Guissac’s only 
answer to the salutation was to take fast hold of 
his daughter’s arm, staying himself and her 
against the tree till the waters slightly assuaged, 
then to dash through, bearing her along; with 
him, struggling “ like a strong swimmer in his 
.” I followed close in his wake, 
nd by what right ?- 

By the right which every man has to pry into 
the affairs of his neighbours. By the right which 
adapts eyes to key-holes, noses to window- 
panes, ears to walls. By the right which 
may possibly lead you, reader, to turn over a 
few leaves more; therefore, fellow sinner, accept 
the plea of-curiosity. 

But I bad a willing persuasion too, that I had 
a business to perform. If anything lurked be¬ 
neath the circumstances of the morning, I was 
to a certain extent involved, and this led me to 
consider myself justified in following up any 
clew to the real nature of the business. Perhaps, 
too, presentiment had much to do with it. 
When the web of action which is weaving be¬ 
tween Earth and Heaven—and of which we now 
see only the under-side, coarse and intricately 
meaningless as it often seems—shall hereafter 
be viewed by us from on high in all the beauty 
of design and execution, how many of those 
motives which are hid from the world, and al¬ 
most from self-consciousness, shall be seen 
forming the deep ground of great consequences 
and “ fine issues I” 
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Be the motive what it might, I followed them. 
They soon diverged from the Champs Elys&s 
into the Rue de l’Oratoire, along which they 
had not proceeded many yards when Guissac, 
probably noticing my pace uniform with their 
own, turned suddenly round. Fortunately, I 
was just* at the moment beside a cate, outside of 
which was the usual complement of chairs and 
small round tables, and nearly the usual com* 
plement of imbibers. I dropped into a chair at 
once, and imitating the order which just then 
was issuing from between a moustache and im¬ 
perial at another table, called out: '* Garcon, un 
verre d’absinthe, si’l vous plait ?” «The two 
absinthes appeared almost instantaneously, but 
with the one came “ La Patrie,” and with the 
other “ Galignani.” Let John Bull muster hii 
very best French in a cate, he cannot escape 
u Galignani/’ 1 only waited to see how the 
native managed the unknown fluid, and, diluting 
it with water after his example, I choked down 
what seemed to me an infusion of fiddler’s rosin, 
left the price of the enjoyment on the table, and 
set off again in pursuit. 

The two figures were then just crossing the 
Faubourg St. Honote, which I reached just in 
time to see them again diverge into the Rue 
Montaigne. This street, being quite out of the 
line of illumination, was almost deserted, so 
that I had to proceed very cautiously; but, on 
arriving at the Rue de Valois du Roule I could 
accelerate my pace, and observe them more 
nearly, the one side of the street to which I kept 
being dead wall, with an unpaved footpath. 
Guissac and his daughter kept to the other side 
until, arriving at a gate near the end of & street, 
they came to a full stop. 1 passed on, not how¬ 
ever without taking tne bearings of the spot. 
I allowed some moments to pass after I heard 
the bell tinkle, and the wicket open, before 
judging it prudent to turn round. I waited 
some time longer in expectation of hearing it 
close, but, becoming impatient, 1 retraced my 
steps as fast as possible towards the gate at 
which they had entered. A figure was discerni¬ 
ble outside, but it was tall and thin, and there¬ 
fore could not be Guissac. It was merely the 
Concierge worshipping the host of Heaven, with 
his hands—the position of a Frenchman’s hands 
may be taken for granted. 

Had the wicket been closed I would probably 
have ventured at once to the Champs Elysees, 
after merely marking the house for a future visit. 
But seeing it open, even though a Concierge 
stood betwixt me and admission, I could not 
resist the desire to pursue the research still 
further. Once let yourself loose upon adven¬ 
ture, particularly on your first evening in a 
strange city, and you are as little affected by 
compunction as a professed detective. I re¬ 
solved upon bold measures, and in pursuance 
thereof marched straight up to the gate, and had 
one leg within the wicket before the star-gazer 
recovered sufficient consciousness to demand 
what I wanted. Now, when a man has one foot 
on incontestible right, aud the other on debate* 
able ground, his faculties become wonderfully 
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inventive. I was astonished even at myself when 
I replied, without hesitation: “ Had you let me 
go a step farther without challenging me I would 
certainly have advised M. Biot to find a more 
trustworthy person. In the meantime, father 
and daughter have just entered, have they not ?” 

“ Oui, Monsieur,” replied the Conci&rge, in a 
tone of respectful humiliation: “ Cette porte-la, 

& gauche.” 

This was not an accidental step on my part. 
Short as was the time of my cogitation I con¬ 
sidered that if M. Biot had no connection with 
the establishment my business was at an end, 
and that, if the mention of his name proved a 
failure, I had nothing to do but retreat as fast 
as possible. On the other hand I thought, if 
he turned out to be the ruling-power here, then, 
putting the affairs of the passport, the pistols, 
and Guissac’s advice together, I had some pre¬ 
text for exploration. 

I moved on, without further parley, towards 
the door indicated; before reaching which I 
caught sight, through the half-open shutters of 
a window on the ground-floor, of the very ob¬ 
jects of my search. I did not, however, arrest 
myself at once, but stood in the doorway, await¬ 
ing the domestication of the Concierge. As 
soon as I heard him close the wicket, and shut 
himself up in his little lodge, I re-emerged, and, 
taking up my position as near as possible, 
found, to my great delight, that not only the 
shutter, but the window itself was partially 
open, and that there was no more serious 
acoustic impediment than a pair of frail Venetian 
blinds. 

At that precise moment, however, nothing was 
to be heard but the low sobbing of the girl. 
She was lying on a sofa, on which she had 
evidently thrown herself with the sudden im¬ 
pulse of emotion. Her face was hid in her 
hands, and her hands by her hair, that streamed 
in long, dark, waving tresses, to the floor, where 
lay her bonnet and veil still entangled in them. 
Her figure, though slight, was yet bo exquisitely 
proportioned that additional stature could hardly 
nave added to its elegance, and would certainly 
have diminished that nameless allurement ana 
loveableness inseparable from mignardise . Of 
course we must notice the delicate little foot 
which the careless abandonment of grief has 
left hanging over the sofa, and of which a 
beautiful white kitten is in vain attempting to 
take advantage in* order to reach its wonted place 
in its mistress’ lap. 

Guissac sat some distance apart, with bis 
elbow on the table, pricking the back of his 
hand with the bristles of bis beard, and seeming 
to enjoy the titilation. He was contemplating 
the affliction of bis daughter, whatever might be 
its cause, with wondrous indifference. He was 
watching it, however, but merely as a man 
watches the rain and waits till it is over. 

Many minutes thus continued—the half-stifled 
weeping on the one hand, the careless titilation 
on the other. But there was one member of the 
little group more inclined to break the mono¬ 
tony. Like Bruce’s spider, persisting in spite of 
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defeat, the little white kitten, by dint of a daring 
effort, reached the goal of its ambition, and, 
lightly traversing the reclining figure, sought 
amid the rich dark locks that covered them, the 
hands that were wont to feed and fondle it. To 
such puny efforts do I owe my first view of a 
face which reduced all my preconceived ideal of 
beauty to crude imperfection. It possessed all 
the statuesque regularity of the Greek type, 
and withal had a special and individual ex¬ 
pression, in which its loveliness and life consisted 
far more than in the faultlessness of its outline. 
The warm blush on the cheek, and the emotional 
Quivering of the nostril would alone have re¬ 
deemed it from being the passionless revival of 
a dead type; but it was in the softened, starlike 
brightness of the eyes that the secret of her 
beauty lay. Lit up as they were with emo¬ 
tion when first I gazed upon her, they 
did not flash with bold brilliance, but 
seemed, like the stars, ever striving to sub¬ 
due their own brightness. This, with the 
flower-like drooping of the bead, and the rich 
ckevelure, which with every movement brought 
alternate revelation and concealment, surrounded 
her with a far more special charm than ever at¬ 
tends the unclouded blaze of conscious beauty. 

When she half-raised herself to repel tne 
rather annoying advances of the unreflecting 
favourite, there was on her face the burning 
glow of shame, instead of the pallor of grief 
which I would have looked for, after her deep, 
half-stifled sobbing. Could it be that the ex¬ 
planation of the group before me, made up of 
so strangely dissimilar members, was to be 
found in the appearance of an erring daughter 
at the tribunal of a righteous father ? Could 
the physical seeming so strangly belie the moral 
attribute that this hideous type of humanity 
should be the moral hero of the scene, and this 
shrine of beauty the abode of guilt ? Let us 
hear them; 

Guissac.— “ Come, Stephanie, you are over¬ 
doing it. What are you afraid of, girl ? It’s 
the simplest thing in the world. M. Biot will 
tell all the lies for you, and you and I will get 
all the profit. And think of being a lady, if only 
for a time 1 I wish your poor mother were 
alive yet! 

Stephanie.—' “ Would to Heaven she were 
alive to join with me in beseeching you to think 
no more of this I Oh! father, father! how can 
you speak of her, as if her spirit were not even 
at this moment calling to me to avoid this in¬ 
famy I And oh, believe me—if there is any truth 
m all you have so often told me of your wishes 
for my happiness—believe that this will not 
promote it 1 If ten times the sum were offered 
I would cast it aside as no element of happiness. 
We are not in want, but if you are not satisfied 
with what I earn, I will work harder—harder I 
still. I will even yield to you what I once op¬ 
posed. I will sit to these horrid artists. I will 
do anything—anything; but save me from this 
infamy 1” 

Guissac. —“What infamy, child ? You will | 
be as safe with M. Biot as in your father’s 


house. As his daughter, the young man will 
show you all respect, and when M. Biot has done 
with him yon will return to your old father 
again. That is easier than making gold-lace, is 
it not? and instead of sitting to be painted yon 
will onlv have to sit and listen to compliments. 
Your whole work will consist in being amiable 
to the young gentleman—a little loving-, you 
know. Think of having your own boudoir to 
sit in, and your own servant to wait on yon, and 
nothing to do but look your best when he 
comes, and always ask him back again, when he 
goes away. Besides, he’s very young, and very 
handsonfe too : fair hair, bine eyes, tall figure, 
&c., &c, 

Stephanie [crimsoning more deeply than 
ever].—“You have strangely mistaken me,father. 

I know there is something underneath all this— 
some net of danger winding round him. No, 
father! I will have no part in this! I will not 
be an instrument in the bands of another to ac¬ 
complish I know not what. I believe I woold 
be secure from injury, but I virtually lay down . 
my own character when I take np another. 
How shall Adrienne Biot re-adopt the principles 
from which Stephanie Guissac shall have de¬ 
parted ? Ah, father, it is myself I fear. Once 
in the crooked paths, who will guide me ? How 
shall I guide myself? Ob, my mother! my 
mother! 'And he, poor victim, what may not my 
deception bring upon him ? Though I be silent, 
my very silence is deceit. My everv action 
would be deceit. Father, relieve me from the 
necessity of disobeying you! Say you will go 
no farther in this!—oh say it!” 

And the beautiful creature flung herself on 
her knees before the hideous idol, and gazed up 
on the grim visage with a look of entreaty that 
might have charmed stubborn Baal back from a 
jpurney. Even Guissac, though he looked the 
part of the savage father to perfection, and 
might have been expected, in fulfilment of his 
physiognomy, to have flung her from him, hesi¬ 
tated long; and when he did speak, replied 
with a certain degree of mildness, though little 
sympathy. 

It must be done, child,” said he; “ I could 
not unsay it if I would.” 

“ Why not, father ?” asked Stephanie. “ Am 
I not your child ? Have you not more right to 
me than any other—than M. Biot ? What have 
you done, what new necessity has come upon 
you that you must thus sell your daughter for 
gold ?” 

“ Gold [” shouted Guissac, starting up sud¬ 
denly, as if the word had excited him—“ Gold ! 
ha! ha! Do not speak of gold ! Do not name 
the word. No — it is not for his gold. I know 
where—but no, do not mention that. .. Gold! 

If the arms were not round it, holding it thus, 

thus—the skeleton arms thus!.Who 

told yon of that ?” he shouted; and, spring* 
ing at the astonished girl, he seized her by the 
shoulder, and shook her violently. 

“ Told me of what, father ?” asked she, trem¬ 
bling. 
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“The gold and the skeleton arms 1 You 
know yon did not see them! Who— told— 
you ? What was that your mother was whis¬ 
pering to you the day she died ? Only she and 
M. Biot—oh, would he were dead too ! ... . 
Hush! For the love of God do not say a word 1 
Look ! look! the window —- it has been left 
open!” 

And uttering this last sentence in a succession 
of gasps, he moved slowly backwards towards 
his chair, into which he sank, still gazing fear¬ 
fully at the open window. 

“OhmonDieu! mon Dieu!” was all that 
Stephanie, pale and quivering from head to 
foot, seemed able to utter, as she stood gazing 
with terrible awe on the strange agitation of her 
father. 

At length the continued fixity of his gaze 
towards the one spot seemed to have a mes¬ 
meric effect, as his eyes gradually closed; 
seeing which, as if suddenly recalled to* indi¬ 
viduality, Stephanie moved rapidly past him 
towards the window. But the rustling of her 
dress startled his slumbering consciousness. 
Again he started up, exclaiming, as he again 
seized her, but not so rudely as before, “ Back ! 
do not fro there I What were you about to 
do r 

“Only to close the window, father,” said 
Stephanie, gently. 

“ And why close the window ? Can men 
hear our dreams ? Open it— wider; and the 
door, too. Give me air—air! I am glad you 
woke me!” he added, in a subdued voice. 
“ I have dreamed horribly l But you look pale 
and ill, child 1 Shall I take you to see the illu¬ 
mination ? No, it will be almost over now : but 
you have seen it already—bold little thing, to go 
out alone 1 You didn’t expect your father so 
soon, did you ? He knew where to find you, 
though. He knew you would be on the side 
nearest home. I knew you by your veil. I 
knew that none but my own modest Ste¬ 
phanie would hide her face from the pretty 
light. But go to bed, child; you are weary, 
and do not blame your poor father. Remember, 
he must obey what M. Biot commands I” 

Stephanie moved slowly towards the door, 
stepping several times, and looking vacantly to¬ 
wards her father in strange bewilderment. I 
withdrew from my position as soon as I saw her 
disappear, feeling sure that Guissac’s next step 
would be to ascertain whether or not the open 
window which seemed to have so scared him 
had been taken advantage of. The court in 
which I had taken up my position was not, as 
is the case with most of the houses in Paris, 
surrounded on all sides with building; but, on 
the side facing the street-gate, was terminated 
by a garden fenced ofifby a low railing. This I 
gained by a few hasty steps, and, vaulting over 
the railing, found myself m the cool obscurity of 
a perfect thicket of laurels. From my conceal¬ 
ment I could see Guissac thrust his head out of 
the window, and peer searchingly into the gloom 
of night. Then the head was withdrawn, and 
presently both head and body reappeared at the 


door, and bore themselves directly toward the 
spot where I had deemed myself safe. Guissac 
pushed a small gate in the railing which I had 
not perceived, and entered the garden. I could 
Bee immediately that he was stealthily making 
the circuit of it, scrutinizing every tree and bush. 
Fortunately for me the direction of his orbit took 
him in the first instance gradually away from 
my place of concealment; but I felt that this 
was only a respite, and began to entertain se¬ 
rious thoughts of escape. I had observed, just 
before entering, a window, which, projecting 
from the principal roof, gave immediately upon 
a lower roof, which sloped down to the street- 
wall. I suddenly recollected it, and only wait¬ 
ing till I could distinguish the dark figure of 
Gussiac at the farther end of the garden, I 
passed quietly through the open gate, and hav¬ 
ing reached the window which had already 
stood me in so good stead, pushed open the un¬ 
resisting Venetian blinds, and in a moment was 
in the house. I threaded my way up the dark 
stairs and through several rooms, steering, 
under the unaided influence of my bump of lo¬ 
cality for the window I had before observed. I 
reached it, and my escape was easy and unad¬ 
venturous, save that, just as I was m the act of 
emerging, a faint scream, issuing from a bed 
which I had hurriedly passed, though scarce 
noticing it in the darkness of the chamber—a 
scream, in which I recognized the voice of Ste¬ 
phanie, set the final spur to my exit, and made 
me aware of the dreadful profanation into which 
my curiosity had led me. I hurried down the 
sloping roof, gained the street-wall, and was on 
the ground in an instant Another, and I was 
beyond pursuit, in less deserted streets, min¬ 
gling with the many now hurrying home from 
their brief enjoyment. At length I came again 
upon the scene which, but an hour ago, had 
been bright and beautiful as the dreams of an 
eastern poet. It was almost deserted by the 
living, and the beauty of the spectacle was gone. 
Most of the lights were spent, and those that 
remained were flickering fitfully in long, strag¬ 
gling, attenuated ranks, like the weary, dis¬ 
united remnants of a routed host. What had 
been gorgeous palaces, triumphal arches, and 
tasteful arcades, seemed now but five-scathed 
and smouldering ruins. The ingenious mottoes 
and devices that had been traced in living flame, 
were now meaningless and absurd, like the 
wisdom of the wise dying into the idiotcy of 
age. 

But my thoughts were busy on another and 
more personal subject. 

• # • * * 

What is this that has changed me so ? What 
unaccustomed hue is this that my life and pros¬ 
pects have assumed? What is this, called 
womanhood, that it should so suddenly become 
to me the only desirable thing in the universe— 
the only thing worth struggling for, triumph¬ 
ing for, dying for ? “ Whar s Hecuba to me, 
or I to Hecuba ?” Can I no longer, as hitherto, 
live, and labour, and rejoice in my strength, 
without the response of loving eyes, and the 
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twining of soft fingers ? Why should a slender 
thing like that, a tiny thing that I could crush 
with hardly an effort, sway the tide of a whole 
manhood, and turn so many years of heart- 
discipline to laughter and scorn ? Is this my 
own infirmity, or is it indeed the culminating 
glory of youthful endeavour ? Let me see how 
the daylight looks on it! 


MY WAY AND THINE. 

BY MERLIN. 

Father, my ways are weak: 

False passions fill my breast: 

In vain for peace I seek, 

My spirit hath no rest. 

My wayward footsteps stray; 

Seeking a vain delight, 

That wins me from thy way 
And still beguiles my sight. 

I pray at night and morn, 

And feel my heart more strong; 
But, ere'the day iB worn, 

I wander back to wrong. 

O Father, give me light! 

O calm my throbbing breast! 
For thou alone art right— 

Alone can give me rest. 

O guide me unto love; 

Chasten these ways of mine; 
Father in Heaven above, 

O make my footsteps thine. 


LIFE’S BATTLE-FIELD. 

Bach has his own one path in life, 

A circle small within his ken— 

And a small circle, too, perchance— 

We cannot all be famous men ! 

And duties are not truly done 
By panting vainly after fame, 

Or fretting for the want of chance 
^ To quickly make a brilliant name. 

A brilliant name 1 Too oft is this 
The phaotom that leads many on, 
Until, too late, they wake, and find 
The time for real endeavour gone! 
Better to fill a lowly place, 

And labour there with soul and heart, 
Than dream ambitiously of wealth 
Till time and youthful strength depart. 

Do I speak sadly ? Truth it is 
That in the lowest place of life 
A man can act a hero’s part, 

Amid the daily toil and strife! 


Aye, amid hourly din and care, 

E’en though within the humblest home 
Can shine in virtue great and grand 
As ever gilded ancient Rome ! 

Life’s heroism does not need 
A spacious or a lofty stage: 

Life'8 greatest deeds are not all writ 
Upon the flaming golden page ! 

Believe me, glorious work is done, 

As the world’s wheels 6till onward go, 
Which ten-tongued Rumour never yet 
Hath blazoned, or will ever know. 

Self-conquest, self-devotion—these 
Are the high gifts which give to all 
Who own them that well-tempered mind 
Prepared alike to win or fall— 

Prepared, with fitting men, to meet 
The happy good or bitter ill: 

JJnshaken whether Fate the cup 
With nectar or with gall may fill! 

Each of these words, in loftier truth, 

Is a sure talisman in lifo 
To guard and strengthen heart and brain 
In time of hourly din and strife : 

All stations they alike befit— 

The peasant’s cot or monarch’s throne— 
To every man a priceless gift 
They bring, in Self-respect alone! 

W. R. 


DESOLATION. 


BY BASIL KBRR. 

Around me is the night 
Of grief and bitter sorrow; 
Without a cheering hope 
Of joyful morrow. 

I cannot see beyond 
The wide wild sea of tears : 
To rest my weary foot 
No shore appears. 

Where art thou fled, O Hope ? 

The sweetest singing-bird, 
Whose voice within my heart 
Was always heard. 

Where art thou, Fancy, fled ? 

Who erst—a limner clever— 
Did’st paint upon my brain 
Fair pictures ever. 

And where art thou, 0 Love ? 

Once dwelling in my heart; 
Like flame with perfume fed, 

In holy shrine apart. 

And thou, the worshipped one, 
The idol of the shrine, 

Alas! unworthy found 
To dwell in place divine! 
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AN UNCONVENTIONAL CHRISTMAS EVE. 

BY JOVBN. 


Two of the greatest delusions with which I 
am acquainted are the May-day of the Poets and 
the Christmas of the illustrated papers. The 
former is a graceful falsehood, and nothing 
more. Who ever saw a troop of maidens 
plucking y« may ? Who ever sang, in a clear 
tenor voice, under the windows of the beloved 
one, 

“Awake, awake, It is the May morning?” 

I speak without any meteorological tables, but 
my private impression is that the first of May 
is usually both cold and sloppy. Indeed, to the 
month of May I have a kind of personal dislike. 
It is a deceptive—a pretentious month. We 
have gleams of windy sunshine in March, and 
green grows the grass under the soft April rain: 
in comes May, the flowery May, with seductive 
smile, with wheedling promises, with artful nods 
and becks, so that we shout “ Welcome 1” in 
the full belief that “summer is a-comiug in, 
heigh ho, sing cuckoo!’* Miserable mistake! 
May does but hide her watering-pot with flowers: 
and, even as you are welcoming her, behold her 
gutta-percha tubing is in full play. Under 
these circumstances, the best thing one can do 
is to stay io doors, and read Chaucer, with the 
charitable belief that in his time May was 
somewhat different from what she is now—else 
was Chaucer sadly given to fibs! 

The Christmas of the illustrated newspapers 
is equally unreal, but less poetical. It is a 
phantasmagoria of puddings—a ghostly galaxy 
of turkeys, mince-pies, snap-dragon, and nolly- 
bushes. Every body is eating, as though eating 
were the crown of life—its crown ? say rather, 
its one object: eating with an avidity, a deter¬ 
mination, and a haste that would create a sensa¬ 
tion even amid the Court of Aldermen. More¬ 
over, whilst every one is eating, every one is 
also talking sentiment. Gormandizing and 
sermonizing go together. The human heart ex- 

S inds—the human purse scorns its strings. 

ow well we all know the true Christmas tale! 
Its hero is a merchant. In illustrated papers, 
merchants always have dingy dirty dusty offices, 
with a precarious fire and one thin clerk. The 
merchant’s name is Googe, or Boodge—anything 
that recalls Mr. Dickens’ Scrooge. He has left 
his offices. ’Tis Christmas Eve. He has dined— 
flkme- at his Chop-house. And has not given 
ui extra penny to the waiter! Alas, his heart 
is untouched by the genial impulses of the 
blessed Christmas-tide. Pity him, my human 
brother! As he issues from his chop-house, a 
boy runs violently against him. When Googe 
(or Boodge) has recovered from the shock, he 
finds that his waU?h and chain are gone. He 
hurries to a policeman, and states the case. 


The policeman looks him full in the face, firmly 
but kindly, and says, “ Old man, you were once 
young! For you, too, a mother’s heart has 
yearned. Old man, the street-boy hath more 
need of watch and chain than you! He is 
human, though poor. Perhaps he has a mother. 
At any rate, ne had one at an earlier period of 
his career. Forgive him, then. It is the joyous 
Christmas-tide!” Googe (or Boodge) suddenly 
repents of all his past life, and gives the police¬ 
man a sovereign: then, hastening to the market, 
buys a gigantic turkey for his one thin clerk, 
ana lives happy ever after. For it is the joyous 
Christmas-tide I 

And where art thou, the Christmas of Dingley 
Dell ? Didst thou, save in Pickwick the Un¬ 
dying, ever exist ? Are men ever, I wonder, so 
overflowingly happy, so unboundedly genial, in 
real life? And Mr. Wardell, does any body 
know his address ? Will anybody forward it to 
the present writer ? 

Be all this as it may—and apart from the 
grotesque exaggerations perpetrated in illustrated 
newspapers and elsewhere by tenth-rate imitators 
of Mr. Dickens—one’s feelings cluster very 
fondly about Christmas. I leave on one sidle 
the more sacred associations of the time, for 
this is not the place in which to speak of them; 
I look only to the genialities, the broad healthy 
sympathies which Christmas, more than any 
other period, has power to evoke. I was never 
at a Dingley DeU kind of Christmas; and it 
may be that a life which, till of late, has been 
somewhat solitary, has unfitted me for that 
thorough appreciation of rollicking Christmas 
fun which (so to speak) bubbles over, rejoicingly, 
in many others. At any rate, instead of rhap¬ 
sodizing upon a Christmas which I never saw, 
I will simply sketch one Christmas Eve of my 
own, whicn has at least the merit of having been 
passed in an eccentric—some may say, an 
absurd—fashion. 

I cannot to this day clearly ascertain what 
induced me to pass my Christmas Eve in 
journeying, and my Christmas Day alone. I 
suppose I was glaa enough to get away from 
town for a day or two, on any'terms: ana I must 
confess, not for the first time, that I am by 
nature a vagabond and a tramp. Let me ex¬ 
plain. I never stole a silver spoon in roy life, 
and I would scorn the action. I never sat in 
a ditch, with a fictitious broken-leg, imploring 
charity; I should catch cold if I did so. When 
I don my dress-coat, and tie my tie, and endue 
mv gloves, I am as mournfully auiet as any 
otner gentleman within ten miles, l smile, with 
due vacancy, as I remark that the weather is 
rather unseasonable, but that the new moon will 
probably change it for the better. I observe that 
the Colleen Bawn is a melo-drama of thrilling 
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interest. I state that Lord Dandonald was a 
warrior alike illustrious and unfortunate. I 
protest that I like Mauve and adore Magenta; 
and when a lady has terrified and tortured a 
piano into shrieks of complaint which are 
termed 99 variations/ 9 1 join in the general verdict 
of 99 sweet indeed.” 

But when the fated hour arrives—when the 
guests depart—when I am again alone—a craving 
and a desire seize upon me. I wish to dance a 
wild pas seal upon the moonlit streets. I go 
into corners, and moan: I lean against lamp- 
posts, and chuckle: and when I get in sight of 
my own domestic gas, it is with difficulty that I 
repress my inclination to shout. 

O! joyous life of the vagabond! 01 freedom 
of the high roads! How, after 99 society,” one 
longs again for the mile-stones and the finger¬ 
posts—for the noonday rest under the shade of 
the branching beeches; for the evening stroll 
through the village, all a-hush after the day’s 
labour, and with only the incessant murmur of 
the brook, or perchance the dull distant moaning 
of the sea upon the shore, to break the silence 
that is so solemn and so deep! How one longs 
for the ready 99 hail fellow, well meteven for 
the rough and rather rude questionings of the 
road, even for the 99 chaff,” {persiflage is the 
drawing-room term, I believe!)—-yea, even for 
the dust and the weariness, which you know 
will be followed in an hour or two—say five 
miles more—by cleanliness and rest! There, I 
am a tramp. I cannot help it. I know it’s 
wrong; but a vagabond I am, a vagabond I have 
been, and a vagabond 1 ever shall remain. 

The courteous reader will of course remember 
the etymology of vagabond, else shall I be mis¬ 
judged. 

One of my fits, then, having seised upon 
me, I am w route on the afternoon of Christ¬ 
mas Eve. Is that the right description? At 
any rate, on the afternoon of December 24th, 
year blank. I leave behind me the London 
markets—which really are a grand sight—and 
I sally forth to see how Christmas keeps itself in 
railway-carriages, on the tops of omnibuses and 
coaches, and on the Queen’s highway. As an 
adieu to civilization, I send the following un- 
business-like note to a friend: 

I am going to pass my Christmas day 
In rather a vagabond, gipsy way : 

Part of it under an old Cathedral, 

Hearing the choristers chaunt and pray. 

Part of the time, too, I hope to be 
Resting under some leafless tree, 

Wistfully gazing through gaps in the hedges 
Seeking the gleam of the dim grey sea! 

I shall see the villagers pass, all dressed 
In their homely, cleanly Sunday’s best, 

Trooping along to the church in the distance— 
Church where the bones of their fathers rest! 

And wheresoever my steps may stray, 

In this vagabond fashion, on Christmas day, 

Surely my spirit will thrill with rapture, 

8urely I shall not forget to pray! 


L’homme propose: Dieu dispose. The follow¬ 
ing is an outline of my programme (I may be 
allowed to remark, here, on the very threshold 
of my journey, that it turned out to be a 
failure);— 

I will go to Rochester. I will go to Favers- 
ham, and sleep there. I will rise early, and 
walk over Boughton Hill into Canterbury, in 
time for morning sendee at the Cathedral. 
After which, 1 will act according to circum¬ 
stances. 

All went well as far as Rochester, except that 
I began to feel ashamed of being alone. Every 
one else was speaking to somebody. Never 
mind my phraseology, or its confusion. What 
I mean to say is that people were shaking hands 
and chatting—that at every station people were 
waiting for people—and that I began to think I 
was guilty of a reprehensible action in going 
away from home, without any necessity for doing 
so, on Christmas Eve. So, when the train 
stopped at Strood, I left the station stealthily, 
feeling rather as if I had been guilty of sacrilege 
and had the church plate in the pockets of my 
over-coat. 

Rochester has been a pet place of mine, ever 
since I knew it. 1 think Mr. Dickens made me 
go there first, as he has made hundreds of 
others go. As for its attractions, who knows 
them not?—Castle, Cathedral, Bridge (gone 
now), and Watts’ Charity. Then, the graod, 
the gigantic old hotels, in which it is not fit nor # 
decorous that parties of less than eighty should * 
dine, so vast their rooms, so old and Sphynx- 
like their waiters. As for the walks in the 
neighbourhood, if there exist one lady or one 
gentleman who has not journeyed through 
Cobham Woods, or down the Medway, let such 
person, on reading these lines, set forth—never 
mind the cold—and return me her, or his, sin¬ 
cere thanks through the medium of a letter ad¬ 
dressed to the Editor. 

Maugre all this, I did not feel comfortable at 
Rochester. This is partly to be accounted for 
by the fact that the weather (which had for 
some time borne a doubtful character) now took 
to drizzling. “Then,” said I, “ I will try to get 
a bed at Watts his Charity; and to-morrow I 
will go home.” But I could not undergo the 
necessary ordeal. It was easy enough for me 
to say that I was not a Proctor. Nobody ever 
said I was a Proctor—not even Barry Cornwall 
himself! Bat, the 99 rogue”? How could I, 
with my then-existent feelings, which, with the 
drizzle, had deepened as it were into the con¬ 
sciousness of some mysterious guilt, committed 
in some previous state of existence—how could 
I honestly aver that I was not a “ rogue” ? 

By this time, it had grown dark. I looked 
at the Castle—I looked at the Cathedral: both 
seemed tacitly to disapprove of my presence in 
tbeir neighbourhood on Christmas Eve. I wan¬ 
dered into side-streets, and wandered out of 
them again—not a happier, not a wiser, only a 
muddier man; and then, loitering on the bridge, 

I looked vaguely at the poor old river, which has 
beta coming down from Tunbridge, or there* 
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abouts, for ever so many centuries past, and 
which seemed now to me, to have grown 
thoroughly tired of the task I 
The police ? Bless you, the police never in¬ 
terfere with me I One member of that force 
did so once. It was on a lovely starry night, 
and I asked him if he could tell me which was 
Cassiopeia's Chair? Being ignorant of that 
constellation, he was abashed; and I have never 
been interfered with since. I am a privileged 
Tramp. 

Looking at my watch, I found that, if I still 
intended to pursue my expedition, the time had 
come for decided action. The down-train was 
doe. With a sensation of cold wet, I re-entered 
the station, and sat down to wait. 

Looking at the matter calmly, I can now per¬ 
ceive that the down-train was quite justified in 
being late. Why, 'twas Christmas Eve. The 
train had hampers in it, which would even make 
the iron mouths of a steam-engine water 1 Then, 
at every station, was there not the bustling, and 
the hand-shaking, and the kissing (feminine), 
and the looking after parcels, and the farewells 
at the carriage-door? Was not every Btation 
alive, and kissing ? Had not Sue come down 
from service to see Job? Was not Captain 
Shako running down to a little place in Kent, 
where there was a little parsonage, and a little 
parson, and a little parson’s daughter, and a 
little flirtation too, good my masters all ? Was 
not the whole of Kent going to enjoy itself, and 
doing so violently all along the line ? The tele¬ 
graphic wires themselves bad given up carrying 
business-messages, and confined themselves en¬ 
tirely to transmitting invitations! 

At length the down-train came, and the plat¬ 
form became flooded with an inundation of 
baskets. I crept into a carriage, and felt more 
ashamed of myself than ever. A military man 
(it was before the Volunteer movement, and you 
could tell a military man when you saw one) 
came into my carriage, with his little daughter. 
Guard, let mo out! I will go home! I can't 
stand it any longer. 

At that instant the whittle sounded. 

Really, I felt very gloomy. Was this enjoy¬ 
ment? Why couldn’t I feel philosophically 
about the matter, and he indifferent to all this 
Christmas gadding about ? Ah! why ? 

I was still arguing the matter with myself— 
and, as is usual in such arguments, we were 
quarrelling fiercely—when the train reached 
raveraham. Tit a tale, gentles all, of long 
ago. In those primeval ages, when the train 
reached Faversham, the train, however reluc¬ 
tantly, was in the habit of stopping—because 
the rails were not laid down any further; so, at 
Faversham the train stopped. 

Here, then, according to my programme, was 
I to pass the night—not through any stem 
necessity, but of my own mere free-will. 

Nobody (except the Christmas painter, of 
Dingiey Dell, of The Poor Travellers, of & 
hundred other delightful sketches)- nobody, I 
repeat, could describe that Faversham platform. 
Tossy that it was a jolly platform, a crowded 


one, a platform whose boards absolutely groaned 
with joy as they felt the tread of so many 
bustling feet on Christmas Eve—all this would 
he feeble. 

Alas ! every one who alighted there had an 
object, and a friend 1 And I ? Was I to sleep 
at Faversham or not ? I tried to take a cheerful 
view of things. Faversham, said I, is an 
ancient town: its population is 7,000 (including 
Ospringe and Davington); amongst 7, 000, there 
must be many inn-keepers, who, for coin, will 
give me entertainment. Besides, Faversham 
has interesting associations. Athelston was en¬ 
tertained here, with his “ witan.” This speaks 
volumes. 

Suddenly I remembered me of the association 
connected with Faversham, Arden of Faver¬ 
sham ! How Arden was “ playing a game at the 
tables” with Mosbye, whilst Green “ stood at 
his maister’s back, holding a candell in his 
hand, to shaddowe Black Will when he should 
come forth”; how Black Will, incited thereunto 
by Arden’s wife, “ stept forth, and cast a towell 
round Arden’s neck, nearly strangling him”; 
how, when the deed was done. Mistress Alice 
sent for “ certain Londoners” who chanced to 
he in the town, and after supper they “ danced, 
and played ou the virginals, and were merry”— 
vide “ Murray’s Handbook for Kent.” 

Remembering this, how was I to sleep at 
Faversham ? As I placidly consume my supper, 
may not some one “ step forth” and “ put a 
towell round my neck” I 

I know how very disagreeable it is, sometimes, 
to have a towel round the neck; for, in Sussex. 
I was once shaved by a village-barber who had 
delirium tremens ! 

Then, when I am dead and gone, imagine the 
landlady sending for “ certain Londoners” to 
play upon musical instruments and he merry 11 
The heartless Cockneys I 

I cannot sleep at Faversham. I must on. 

* * • «« • 

And if ever anybody felt cold outside an om¬ 
nibus, I did. The omnibus to Canterbury was 
gone—thronged inside and out with Christmas 
people, who all seemed to know each other, and 
to have bowls of punch waiting for them at 
Canterbury; but some travellers still remained— 
quorum pars parva fui —and an extra ’bus was 
started. 

To say that the driver of that extra ’bus— 
who resided at Faversham, and thought his day’s 
work over—was happy , would he erroneous and 
absurd. To me, and to all the other passengers, 
he conceived a dislike which I can understand 
and forgive. What I blame him for is this; he 
took it out of the horses l His gloom, his dis¬ 
appointment, his disgust, found an outlet in the 
" brutal lash.” 

Cold? Well, it had ceased raining—that was 
feeble comfort; but the air was as damp as air 
can he, without becoming water, and the night 
was sharp and nipping. 

By m aking remarks about horses, and by 
offering the extra ’busma na quantity of tobacco^ 
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I succeeded in somewhat mitigating his dislike 
forme; and, before the journey was over, we 
were almost on not unfriendly terms. But, as 
our conversation was entirely horsy, my power 
of continuing it was limited, and it dropped. 

On the road from Faversham to Canterbury 
is one of die grandest views in Kent. I may be 
allowed to remark (not with any feelings of 
vexation, but simply as the statement of a fact) 
that the night was so dark, that of this “ view” 
I had not a glimpse. 

It is written in the chronicle of “ Tom Brown,” 
how Tom Brown found a journey, outside a 
coach, in cold weather, exciting and delightful. 
I can only state that my feelings were not of an 
exhilarating or a joyous nature, and that my 
feet seemed to have abandoned their connexion 
with any other part of my frame. 

A blaze of light flickering in front, a wonder¬ 
ful noise £8 of many instruments disputing, 
and we are in a village. And now, for the first 
time, a faint gleam of pleasure irradiates my 
path. It is caused by my exercising the virtue 
of hospitality on entering the village-inn, and 
regaling the extra ’busman. The extra ’bus¬ 
man has a contempt for me, on seeing me drink 
beer; but his countenance relaxes when I sug¬ 
gest, in his case, spirits. He closes with the 
suggestion in the friendliest manner, and it evi¬ 
dently refreshed when it has been reduced to 
practice. One human being now takes an in¬ 
terest in me—for may we not stop elsewhere ? 
Meanwhile, the instruments, which are of a tra¬ 
velling band, quarrel more fiercely than ever. 
The German who plays the trombone is think¬ 
ing of Christmas-trees, and (let us say) Hohen- 
zollern-Sigmaringen: what wonder if he disre¬ 
gards the time, and stridently bellows forth a 
kind of wail over things in general ? The vil¬ 
lagers are not too critical: the band is a 
success. Bellow, thou thunderous trombone! 
Comet, complain of thy lot! O, my brothers 
of the great Teutonic family, go in and win ! 
Little children, up late on Christmas Eve, are 
out in the road, dancing and jumping. The 
time for supper find high jinks is drawing near. 

Off* we drive again; but a9 I look back 
and listen, the lights are still flaring, and the 
trombone (who has just remembered that he 
has a brother living in Anhault-Dessau) is 
shrieking in his home-sickness, “ terrible to 
hearl” 

At any rate, they will have a supper to-night, 
poor fellows I Feeling that the driver has now 
some regard for me, I get more cheerful. I 
begin to think I shall have a merry Christmas 
Eve after all. At Canterbury I will fraternize, 
if possible, with everybody iu the hostel. I will 
exert those powers or passionate eloquence with 
which I am liberally endowed, in proposing the 
health of the landlord himself. I will make, in 
my speech, allusions to the White Horse of 
Kent, to the Garden of England, and to Hops. 
I will touch upon the former cricketing cele¬ 
brities of the connty—for have I not seen Felix 
and Fuller Pilch bat ? have I not seen ever- 
glorioua Alfred Mynn, Titan of bowlers,inarch up 


to the wicket even as a king amongst men ? Have 
I not seen Kent defeat the whole of England, 
and not think the exploit so very difficult either? 
Ah, there were giants in those days 1 Then will 
I celebrate Edgar Willsher, our present tower 
of strength, our matchless left-hander, bowler, 
and bat; and troublesome crafty Bennett, with 
his teazing, provoking slows—and many another 
worthy. Yes, we will have a merry evening yet! 

The extra ’busman knows not cricket. 
Horses alone hath he made acquaintance with, 
and specially doth he tell me stories about 
“ that ’ere little grey”; but 1 cannot see the 
point of them; nor (I believe) can he. Never¬ 
theless, he is thawing; and when I leave him, 
at Canterbury, he is thawed. 

Here should I have told you what my sensa¬ 
tions were on catching sight of the Cathedral 
from Harbledown Hill; but, as the driver truly 
observed, “ It be getting a dark night, sir!” 
and therefore the Cathedral I did not see. 
Shall I then indulge in fictitious raptures? 
Shall I drop a tear to the memory of Thomas k 
Beckett ? I am sure I would do so very wil¬ 
lingly if I thought it could do him any good, 
poor fellow! Let me to mine hostel, and pass 
my Christmas Eve merrily yet. 

The strongest example of jollity under diffi¬ 
culties, which I ever witnessed in the course of 
my career as a wanderer, was when, in a road¬ 
side inn, during a storm, a very dirty tramp, 
who had sprained his ankle, sang, “ The Fine 
Old English Gentleman,” with a cold in his 
head. 

Thus is it possible for man to rise superior to 
circumstances. 

Let us now contemplate the other side of the 
picture. 

The strongest example of dulness, under cir¬ 
cumstances directly enjoining and encouraging 
jollity, was at Canterbury on Christmas Eve, 
when there was a splendid fire, and the rain, 
which had now recommenced, could be just 
sufficiently heard to remind every one in-doors 
how lucky they were to be in a warm room. 
When I first saw the folks assembled in the 
hostel, I knew that the game was up, that my 
expedition was a failure, and my Christmas Eve 
a catastrophe. 

George Eliot speaks of the country face, with 
its “ slow bovine gaze.” There it was. 

Many of us know the Cathedral-city face— 
prim, precise, decorous. There it was. 

Bovine slowness and Cathedral-city primness, 
set them down to play whist in silence, and there 
you have the Christmas Eve which I had come 
so far to seek! 

It is not good for man to be alone. 

It is not good for man to go away from home, 
on a speculative expedition, on Christmas Eve. 

My dreams that night were but the just 
punishment of my error. Alfred Mynn, Titan 
of bowlers, bowled at my legs and broke them. 
As I lay on the turf, writhing in agony, the 
Trombone (bethinking himself of a cousin at 
Dusseldorf) struck me on the head; the White 
Horse of Kent, transformed into “that’erelittle 
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grey,” pranced over my body; Black Will ( 
" stept forth” and put a “ towel round my neck ” 
a Poet, whom I once reviewed unfavourably 
recited two sonnets of his own composition; and 
I woke—woke to hear the rain dripping, dripping 
on the roof—woke, with the commencement of a 
bad catarrh, to breakfast by myself on Christ¬ 
mas Day! 

For the future, my Christmas shall never be 
•pent in an unconventional manner. 


MIDNIGHT, DECEMBER 31st, i860. 


The bell in the tower is tolling the hour— 

The midnight hour so hush'd and still: 

The deep tones die where the shadows lie, 

And ihncies strange the pauses fill: 

The leafless trees their branches shake, 

The fitful wind the wild notes take, 

And in the heart deep memories wake. 

Like a sad sweet song, that has slumbered long, 
It glides through the listening mind, 

And soft and clear, still it breaks on the ear, 
And dies away on the wind; 

Fades to a myth the churchyard green, 

Voices are heard and forms are seen, 

And years are lost that have come between. 

It mingles with all, in its dying fell— 

The sound from the old grey tower, 

The voice of Time, with a mournful chime, 
Slowly telling the year’s last hour. 

Shadows and silence around us speak ; 

The echoes cease, the year is dead, 

The voices are hush’d, and the visions fled! 

J. H. C. 


SONG. 


BT 1VNB 1. FREMONT. 

Maiden, what has flash’d thy cheek 
With hues which eloquently speak ? <a 
None beside thyself are near— 

No form, which more than others dear, 
Might stir thine heart and give thy brow 
The glow of joy which lights it now. 

Abl thy thoughts are far away, 

Dreaming of a bygone day, 

Whose blissful hours still can cheer; 

When a voice was in thine ear, 

Whose tones are music unto thee, 

Though only heard in memory. 

O Thought,it Is a blessed thing! 

And when, npon its soaring wing, 

The future’s cloud-veil’d heaven we try, 
Or search the Past's wide treasury: 

How blest, if there for us should shine, 
finch gem as decks that brow of thine! 


LINES FOR A GIFT-BOOK. 


BT O. F. PARDON. 

On Christmas Day the shepherds knelt 
Before the Sacred Infant's bed ; 

And wise men came and worshipp’d there, 
By one bright star unconscious led. 

They brought their precious gifts, and laid 
Them one by one before the Child- 

Myrrh, and frankincense, gold and pearls, 
In rich profusion careless piled. 

So ever since that time have men, 
Commemorating Jesus’ birth, 

Made gifts to those they loved, as if 
To keep His memory green on earth. 


UNTE N ANTED. 

BY ADA TRBVANION. 

I Bee behind its poplar-trees 
The old, old house, so dim and grey; 

Vague whispers, like the hum of bees, 

Float up, around, and die away. 

I stand beneath the spreading broom 
(On either hand are leafless bowers), 

And gaze into the empty room, 

Once warm with life and gay with flowers. 

There are no pictures on the walls; 

There is no light upon the hearth : 

The gilding from the cornice fells; 

The bare floor smells of damp and earth. 

Hard by's the porch—how cold and drear 
It looks, with cobwebs overlaid ! 

The creeper trails—can it be here 
The maidens talked, and children played ? 

O yellow leaves, so dry and dead! 

My heart is with the vanished days, 

When summer's light was on you shed, 

And soft cheeks glowed to words of praise. 

Where are the eyes which smiled content, 
When June had brought the roses fair? 
Where are the forms that lightly went 
Adown the lawn witfc wind-blown hair ? 

In distant lands beyond the sea, 

A more abiding home some seek; 

Two sleep beneath the churchyard tree; 

One pines ’mid stranger-halls so bleak I 

0 dewy orbs, like stars which shone! 

O dancing feet and locks of light! 

Still as I torn, and would be gone. 

They rise again npon my sight. 

Poor empty honse ! poor lonely hearts! 

Sundered so wide by land and wave: 

Thus joy grows dim; thus peace departs; 

Thus all things change this side the grave. 

Ramsgate, I860* 
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A WINTER'S TEARS. 

(A Christmas Tab.) 

BY SILVERPEN. 


There is a valley in south-western Shropshire 
that is very lovely; there is a quaint old eotiage 
overlooking it from the brow of an acclivity 
that is charming too. A brook rushes past its 
wide-spread garden-banks; an orchard and 
little croft stretch away at the rear towards 
fields, and these towards hills; whilst between 
winds down a fragment of the once mighty all- 
embracing Watling-street. This cottage stands 
solitary; its place and all around it is called 
Din&s, and it is occupied by an aged lady, of the 
name of Lucy Felder. She is much respected 
in that wide-spread neighbourhood: by those 
of education, for the noble service of her life; 
by those humbler, for many deeds and words of 
charity, as priceless as money—for of that she 
has none to give; and by all for her many 
sorrows. Alas! few know how many these 
have been; for she is kingly in her moral 
bravery, though a woman, though old! 

It is Christmas Eve, The heavens are dressed 
in radiance, though the country for many miles 
round Din&s lies deeply under snow. But the 
highway towards it has been sufficiently tra¬ 
versed through the day to be just passable; 
and now comes tramping along it, in the sheeny 
light, a burly man. He smokes a short pipe; 
his waterproof cost is buttoned tight across his 
breast, and he swings a cudgel gaily in his 
hand. It is Roger, the poBtman; and he is as 
pleased as can be to bring the dear old lady a 
letter—ay, and a note, too; for the butler gave 
him one when he carried up the bag, an hour 
ago, to Lestwardine House. So he turns (still 
whistling) through a wide white gate, into a 
short winding steep road; passing the orchard- 
hedge, leaves the garden to his left; enters a 
wide paved space (in summer shaded by the 
leaves of an ancient walnut-tree), and knocks at 
a porch-door, warmly clad in ivy. When he 
has replied to ap inquiry, and said who he is, 
the door is opened by an elderly woman, and he 
is admitted into a large old-fashioned kitchen; 
its ceiling crossed by ffreat oaken beams, and 
these now all a-glow with the warm reflection of 
the bright.fire. The hearth is warmly carpeted, 
the red-bricked floor shines like highly-glazed 
porcelain, and everything around betrays dainty 
cleanliness and order. It is a charming quaint 
old-fashioned place, and its mistress (for such 
she is) wears on her all the appearanee of 
education and superior days. 

“ Sit down, Roger/’ she says, as she takes the 
note and letter, with trembling hand; *• I w an t 
to speak to you; but I must look at my letter 
first,” So saying, she comes to the little round 
green-baize-covered table, on which, lie books 


and small articles of work, and resumes her 
lace beside it in her easy-chair. The letter is 
rief, and is thus quickly read; but its contents 
seem pleasant, though they deeply move her. 
She lingers over the beautiful handwriting; on 
the signature, and what goes before, her eyes 
feast as on some blessed sign, and the heavy 
tears roll down the furrows of her aged face, 
though she strives to hide them. Hut she is 
reticent as to the cause of her mingled grief and 
joy, and presently taking up the note, reads that 
too. It merely says that Mrs. Rocke, of Lest¬ 
wardine House, will, with Miss Felder’s per¬ 
mission, make a brief call on the morrow, after 
church. 

“ My neighbours are very kind to me,” she 
says, as though to herself, “ and Mrs. Rocke is 
a sweet young lady.” 

“You say true, ma’am,” speaks Roger; " she 
and the squire have done a deal of good, and 
are likely to do more, I suppose you haven't 
heard that-” 

The old lady does not hear; for she has risen, 
and, leaving tne kitchen, presently returns with 
a thick slice of cake on a plate, and a glass of 
beer, both of which she gives to the postman. 
Then she resumes her seat, and says, quietly: 

“ It is poor Christmas cheer; but it is the 
best I have to offer you.” 

“Thank you, ma’am. I’m speaking honest 
truth when I say, an ounce of yours is worth a 
pound of some folks’; for didn't the letters you 
wrote to the gentry get me the place? and 

didn’t you, when my brother fell in trouble-” 

“Hush, Roger! All those thanks are said. 
Now, let me ask you, how are the roads from 
Hopton ? for I am expecting Mrs. Felder and 
my niece Lucy.” 

“ Desperate bad, ma’am. Smith, the carrier, 
who goes that way, wasn’t able to get through 
Corr Hollow, two days ago; and thinge must 
be worse now, for it snowed all last night. 
They could get round by Knighton; but that's 
twenty miles, and a long way in such wea¬ 
ther/ 7 

“ It is, Roger, and yet I fear they will attempt 
it; for my niece is so fond of her old aunt, and 
her old aunt of her, that, like two spirits in one 
flesh, we have no joy apart. It is a pity; for 
mamma and child would have been here in the 
beginning of the week, but for some fidgety ar¬ 
rangement of the vicar, about the school- 
recitations whioh take place after Christmas. I 
am all the more sorry, as an uncle Lucy has 
never seen comes to-morrow.” 

The aged lady pauses here; and, after a few 
moments' silence, she adds, nurriedly, as the 
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postman, finishing his little Chris tmas-cheer, 
rises respectfully to go, 

" You cannot—cannot tell me—how—how— 
file doctor is going on .’ 1 

The man has tender feelings, though un¬ 
educated, and thus he hesitates to reply; for his 
answer must be so sad a one. 

" Well, ma’am, to say the truth,” he says, at 
last, “very bad indeea. He’d a sort of fit, 
three weeks ago, and yet it wasn’t a warning; 
for he ain’t been sober a day this past fortnight. 
The other day he fell off his horse, and lay in 
the road till a farmer came by as knowed him; 
and he was a helping him, when that bitter bad 
wife of his drove by in all her finery. Av! 
Miss Felder, my old father, who remembers thy 
brother in his bright and handsome time, says, 
but for his marriage with that evil woman, the 
doctor would never have come to what he has. 
Bh, dear! many and many a one mourns it; 
for there’8 no like for his skill hereabouts.” 

"Poor Charles! Poor brother!” says the 
aged woman, mournfully, as she presses her 
hands one into the other, with a mute expression 
of woe, which is most touching. But the weak¬ 
ness (if weakness it be) of mingled pity and 
love passes in an instant away, and as she rises 
to follow the postman to the door, she says, 
firmly and with an austerity which is scarcely 
feminine: 

" But he has been a weak man, a contemp¬ 
tibly weak man, to let his wife’s cruel and evil 
nature lead him into evil of another kind. He 
should have morally defied her evil influence, 
and not suffered himself to be debased into 
what it is a pleasure to her to behold. Had I 
succumbed this way to every sorrow or disap¬ 
pointment, where should I have been? Cer¬ 
tainly not here—certainly not here,” she re¬ 
peated, with almost iron firmness; " but where 
he or any of his brothers would not, through 
charity or justice, remove me.” She says this 
as it were to her own breast, and prepares to 
close the door upon the honest fellow. 

"Good night, Roger,” she says, "and a 
happy Christmas! As you pass Martha Brown’s 
cottage, just knock and tell her to be here as 
early as she can in the morning, to light the 
fire; for I expect a gentleman to breakfast.” 

The man has replied, respectfully, and is 
going on, when she adds (a little loudly, so that 
Ee may hear): 

" Is the doctor yet living at the Northwoods 
Cottage V 9 

"Yes, ma’am. Old John sees to his horse, 
and the missis does for him.” 

"Well, as you’ll be in the village in the 
morning, ask John to tell the doctor that his 
brother Will will be here; and that, if he will 
come sober, I shall be glad to see him.” 

" Be sure I will, ma’am.” 

And the postman, moving on, says to himself 
(as the white gate swings behind him): 

"What a difference there be in us human 
cre’tures! Many go wrong that have fortune 
with ’em, and others go right that have nothing 
hot sorrow in their path; yet she went right, 


poor lady; though, in his day o’ pride, the doctor 
would have closed the door in her face if she 
had needed a night’s shelter, or a bit of bread. 
Ay I he’s in some sort a bad man. They say 
all the t’otbers are. Well! she does not need 
’em. God help her if she did.” 

When she has fastened the door after her 
visitor, Miss Felder resumes her seat by the fire; 
her dog Totty jumps up on her lap; and old 
Tom, the black cat, making himself up into a 
grand pincushion, purrs on the table by her side; 
and thus, alone in the sanctuary of her hardly- 
won yet scanty independence, and its holy peace, 
•she takes up the letter, on which yet lie the 
drops of her deep tears. Again she reads it; 
again these deep tears flow. And, long after they 
have ceased, she sits quiescent and absorbed; 
lost amidst the memory of those days when she 
was young, and the hand who wrote it was so 
tender to his only—only—sister. 

"Poor Will!” she says; "Poor Will!” (and 
this is all) as she rises to go to bed; for her 
clock is striking twelve. 

Nevertheless, she rises early; and Martha 
(the woman who works for her) coming early 
too, from her cottage a little way off, all the 
domestic duties are over by eight o’clock, and 
Martha gone again. The kitchen-fire is hos¬ 
pitably bright; the breakfast-table is placed in 
front. On it stand pork-pie and eggs, and 
home-made bread, and other simple country- 
dainties ; and these are set off by pretty china 
and choice articles of plate, the relics of a dear 
old aunt, most fondly loved. 

Thus the poor festival ready (for the coffee is 
made, and the hot cake is ready buttered in the 
oven), the old lady puts on a bonnet and shawl 
which hang beside the clock, and, attended by 
frisking Totty, she goes forth into her charming 
garden. The far-away paths lie deep in snow; 
but those about her flower-borders having been 
lately swept, she can gather a few last chrysan¬ 
themums, some sprigs of hellebore and laurus- 
tinus, and, returning with these to the house, 
she puts them in a Wedgwood vase, and decks 
her table therewith. Again she goes forth, and 
this time, locking the door behind her, makes 
her way slowly through the little lane to the 
road; Totty frisking before; the old cat taking 
his path along the hedge-row bank; and her 
brood of ducks waddling as fast as they can 
behind her, for they seem to suspect that their 
mistress will descend the road towards the brook. 

It is a divine morning, one wonderful for the 
season. For though the landscape far and 
wide is covered by a deep snow, and the air is keen 
and frosty, the sun gives signs of shining forth 
resplendently when the day is. more advanced. 
Even now its rays paint strips of snow and 
pendant icicles with silvery sheen, and, dancing 
on the ripples of the brook, turns them into 
liquid silver. The road crosses the brook by a 
stone bridge, weather-beaten and old, and here 
the aged gentlewoman takes her stand, not 
willing to go further. She looks far away down 
the road, but sees no traveller coming on; she 
watches her ducks waddle down tp r the hrbok. 
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and plunge into its stream, and thus with her 

§ aze fixed upon the lovely scene, of dipping 
oughs and pendant icicles and rushing waters, 
her thoughts are soon lost in the far past, and 
she is again a child, and the tiny companion of 
him she expects. Thus she does not see that a 
man comes towards her, somewhat stubby and 
corpulent in build; but fresh-colourea and 
handsome, even in old age. An old brown 
over-coat hangs across liis arm, and he carries a 
wallet and stick ; but his suit and hat are new, 
and have a holiday appearance. He sees he is 
unseen, and hastening his steps, for he re¬ 
cognizes who it is, lays his hand upon the aged 
lady’s hand, and says cheerily, 

“Well, Lucy, how are you ?” 

She turns in a moment, her eye glances over 
him with the deepest affection, and, cleaving to 
him, hides her face upon his breast. She cannot 
help it, tears will come, she must weep: in their 
several lives the sources of sorrow have been so 
many. Then comforted by his caresses, she 
kisses him tenderly, and hand-in-hand leads 
him on. She is so glad he is decently appareled: 
she was afraid he would come to her in unseemly 
shabbiness, knowing that he has nothing but 
the proceeds of a miserable village school to 
exist upon; but that he has thus respected 
her feelings, is a silent homage which deeply 
touches. 

“ Well, Lucy,” he says, as they climb the hill 
together, “you look well.” She is glad he 
thinks so, though she is quick to apprehend the 
old selfishness of character, that sees little but 
the pleasant and outward show of things. 

“Yet, lam but an invalid sometimes,” she 
says, “though mostly cheerful. But I must 
expect as much. Sixty years, and most of them 
those of hard-work and struggles with the 
world, will leave their impress on us, do what we 
may.” 

“ Well, well, Lucy, let the past rest. This is 
a nice country : I used to see a good deal of it 
when I came fishing, years ago. Is that your 
cottage up there ? If so, its situation is lovely.” 

She says it is; till thus she leads him on, 
and opening her house-door, ushers him into 
her pleasant kitchen, so bright and warm with 
Christmas hospitality. 

“ Why, Lucy,” he says, “ you are well-off 
indeed.” But he says nothing to her—of what 
is obvious—of hours of patient labour, of days 
of pinching need, of self-resolves, self-struggles, 
deprivations, and fore-thought, to secure the 
little pittance of forty pounds a-year, on which 
the superstructure of humble independence 
rests; yet in the depth of his soul, though he is 
morally incapable of weighing it at its full worth, 
he does justice to her noble nature. Seeing he 
is so pleased, she disburdens his hands, and 
then leads him round her kitchen, to show him 
this thing and the other. At its extremity she 
opens a door, and ushers him into a most charm¬ 
ing parlour, its bay window looking towards the 
brook and the sweet valley beyond, and a lesser 
window glancing far down into the depths of 
the rustic garden. Leaves fringe their panes, 


and set the sunny-tinted landscapes in frames of 
winter greenness. 

“ You must excuse breakfasting by the 
kitchen fire in homely fashion, dear Will,” she 
says, “ but we will have a fire here presently, 
and play the part of gentility in the afternoon. 
I am obliged to be economical of labour amongst 
other things.” 

“ You keep no servant ?” 

“ No ! not at present. Lucy, poor child, is 
yet partly dependent on me, and till she gets a 
better school, she needs a helping hand. A 
labourer’s wife, who lives no great way off, 
comes daily to do the rough part of the work, 
and occasionally to wash; for the rest I have to 
rely upon myself.” 

“Ah, well! a little household duty is pleasant;” 
and he says this in oblivion of her poor hard- 
worked hands, her attenuated frame, the long 
mental labour of her life, her weight of years. 
He says this, who, long days before, said she 
should ride in his, the Lord Chancellor’s car¬ 
riage, and which she might have done had he 
been only true to himself, to his fine education, 
his noble opportunities. But all such were 
hopelessly wasted, like snow in a fierce sun. He 
married a woman of inexpressibly bad heart, 
vile nature, and narrow understanding, in all 
things but self and cunning. Under this 
woman’s pernicious influence, all the good 
affections of his life, all his family ties were 
ignored. He left this sister to penury or ruin, 
had she been willing to have succumbed to 
either; but she rose above both, by cherishing 
duty, as the vestals did the 6acred fire. Sepa¬ 
rated for years, they now stand together beneath 
a roof, secured by the results of this sacred 
sense of duty, and hollowed by the sanctity of a 
human affection, which on her poor part has 
survived injury and oblivion, and all the wrecks 
of time. 

Childlike she leads him to the mantelpiece, 
and points to a pretty oil-painting above it, of a 
sculler’s wherry on the Thames. 

“ There, Will/^she says; “ you see I have held 
some love in my poor heart for you; for at that 
sale of your last things, I commissioned a friend 
to purchase it.” 

He says no more than his habitual, " Well 
well, we’ll say no more about it j” but she can 
see that he is touched, and deeply too. Then 
she leads him round to her well-nlled bookcase, 
and shows him books bought at the same sale, 
and others the relics of those dear years, when 
he brought them to her with such love, and 
instilled into her the riches of advanced know¬ 
ledge and philosophy. Amongst the former 
books is a valuable copy of the Greek dramatic 
writers, bound in vellum. In a moment he has 
recognized the beloved books, taken one, and 
has put his arm around her, with a tender ges¬ 
ture more expressive than words. 

Returning to the kitchen, he with the beloved 
book in his hand, they pleasantly breakfast; 
and after, with tripe and book he whiles away 
the time, whilst his sister sees to her domestic 
duties. Her barnside, as was said in old times. 
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w the great toupee of her hospitality. Two 
fowls.of her own rearing will grace the board : 
the piff, whose countenance will shine in crisp 
parsley, granted in her sty ; and the orchard and 
henroost have furnished the chief ingredients 
°f tarts and custards already made. 

It is noon; the fire in the parlour is bright; 
Miss Felder is in her silk gown; her brother has 
gone forth to look at the orchard and garden, 
tad Martha of her own good will has come up 
to help with the dinner, when Mr. and Mrs. 
Booke arrive. The latter brings in with her a 
pretty basket filled with hot-house fruit, and to¬ 
gether they cordially greet the aged lady. 

“ Have you heard/’ asks the gentleman pre¬ 
sently, “ that oar school-room is finished ?” 

“No; I have seen so few this past week. 
But it is good news. The school was much 
wanted.” 

“Yes; it will open in January, and I say, for 
myself as for the other landed proprietors, that 
if your niece will accept the post of mistress it 
is at her service.” 

“ Lucy ?” 

44 Yes j Mrs. Rocke and I are delighted to 
bring you the news. They will give a salary of 
sixty pounds a-year, with coals and residence; 
but they will require the mistress to live on the 
premises. I stated to them how desolate you 
were without your niece, but they were in¬ 
flexible/’ 

Miss Felder’s face is at once all a-glow with 
tender interest, surprise, and joy. What news 
for Lucy! what a blessing for the dear child ! 
She tries to speak her thanks, but cannot. Her 
friends are moved, to see bow deeply their 
tenderness has touched her. 

" Do not think so much of our small deed. 
Miss Felder,” says the lady: “remember how 
much my husband and I would do for you, if 
jour independence were not so proud a thing. 
Remember, too, how much I owe you as the 
enchantress of ray childish days. Aye! your 
tales were to me like dreams of fairy-land. Thus 
you must take our little courtesies simply as 
your due. I am only sorry that our good news 
is clogged with a condition that will keep you 
desolate.” 

“ Dear lady,” replies the aged gentlewoman, 

I am thankful for the blessing as it is. Life 
has taught me to be thankful for even half- 
realized expectations, and as I did not expect 
this Christmas sunshine, so I accept it with its 
only shadow. True, the school is only two 
miles off, and Lucy can come to and fro; but 
then to have had my darling near, to have had 
someone to speak to in these long evenings, 
to-” 

“You shall. Miss Felder,” interrupts the 
entleman; “ you shall have some one to cheer 
your hearth; you-” 

A shadow at this moment crosses the panes 
of the bow-window, and stays before them. It is 
William Felder, who, perhaps unconscious that 
the visitors have arrived, has stooped** to a 
flower-bed to look at some snow-drop leaves, 
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peeping through the snow. Mr. Rockets en¬ 
quiring glance leads the aged ladyto reply: 

“ It is my eldest brother, William Felder,” 
she says, “ a barrister, and once in good prac¬ 
tice. He has come this morning to see me. 
A joy to be sure, for he is a favourite brother, 
and we had not met before for fifteen years.” 

“ Really! He must surely be the brother I 
have heard my father speak of. He was once 
his advocate in a trial of moment, and won the 
cause, and my father very naturally thought 
highly of him; he was also an Assistant Tithe 
Commissioner, and came into these parts 
to—” 

“ He was all this and more,” she interrupts, 
falteringly: “ he was an ambitious man, and 
might have realized all and more than his am¬ 
bition, had he possessed steadfastness of pur¬ 
pose. But he did not see that the philosophy 
of life does not consist in being turned aside by 
circumstances, but in the steady pursuit of one 
great thread of continuance, whatever its purpose 
may be. He was a lawyer, but he turned aside 
to found Cattle and Farmers’ Insurance Offices; 
and at last the great railway bubble caught him 
in its net, and foundered him. He had yet a 
good profession to rely on, and he might have 
regained all; but he nad tied a clog round his 
own neck, of far more woful import than specu¬ 
lative folly—he had married a woman of the 
lowest and basest nature, a woman with the 
stature of four feet, and with the skull and pas¬ 
sions of an ape; a miser, a sensualist, a liar, a 
slattern, an ignorant housewife, incapable of 
anything but keeping the keys, hoarding the 
sovereigns, of strumming with good taste 
on the piano-forte, or of decking herself in 
popinjay attire—boots uncleansed, nevertheless, 
to make morning calls. This woman turned 
his house into a hell,drove away from him every 
friend of intelligence or worth, till not one was 
left; and at last, when a succession of evil days 
came, she departed with all his best possessions, 
to live on means laid hy secretly in his days 
of fortune, and so left him to his fate. He 
took, eventually, a little school, as means for 
bread; and now he, the finest of classical 
scholars, and the best read of any man I know 
in English literature, teaches rustic dunces at 
the rate of three-pence per head per week. His 
energy begins to fail him now, and so ” 
she falters as she speaks, the flood-gates of 
deep human feeling nave opened unwittingly— 
she cannot go on. 

“ He has so little means to rest on ?—ab¬ 
solutely none ?” asks Mr. Rocke. 

She shakes her head. 

“ He couldn’t come here?—he couldn’t render 
you assistance in any way ?” 

“ I have thought of it often; but on Buch a 
pittance as mine we must both sink if he came. 
He likes the country, is an accomplished fisher¬ 
man, and with our similar intellectual tastes we 
should be very happy, I am sore; for his nature 
is kindly, though bis temper is, I fear, not what 
it once was. But it cannot be, hard as it is to 
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sajr it, I must still cling to duty, as the only 
guide through a 11.” 

“We’ll see. Miss Felder. I am not fond of 
fishing, but many of my numerous visitors are; 
and, if I had a friend close at hand who knew 
the brooks and who would be their companion, 
it would be of real service to ms. Then there 
is my large, old library sadly wants a hand to 
put it and to keep it in order! Miss Felder, 
we’ll see,” He looks at his young wife as he 
speaks, and she returns his glance, with a ready 
acceptance of its meaning. 

“You must not, Mr. Rocke, lay me too 
deeply under obligation.” 

“We will not. Miss Felder. If your brother 
does me the service of a friend, it must not be 
without recompense. I will think it over, and 
let you know, before many hours are by. Now, 
let me see; I've something else to say. Yes, 
good news still. Mrs. Rocke and I saw the 
doctor at a distance, as we drove to church. He 
was on horseback, and seemingly sober; I 
earnestly hope that he will keep so through the 
day, and come to you as the man and gentle- 
man he can be.” 

“ I hope so too,” replied the aged sister; “ for 
William has not seen him for many years. 
With them and Lucy round me, I shall indeed 
think that life holds hours that repay by inten- 
sity of joy the many years of endurance and 
disappointment.” 

“ Give my love to Lucy,” says Mrs. Rocke, 
as she rose to «o. “T.U her I shall invite her 
to spend an evening with us before Christmas 
is by.” 

When dinner is over, cleared away, and 
Martha gone, the brother and sister draw about 
the parlour fire. She has produced a bottle of 
gooseberry wine, and lfe has his pipe, and he 
talks fluently of things present and to come, 
for he rarely touches upon that past he served 
so ill. But she can scarcely listen. She has been 
anxious all day; and now, as it wanes, and Lucy 
. ®®me8 not, and the absence of her drunken bro¬ 
ther telle its own tale, this anxiety deepens into 
terror: she starts as the cinders drop upon the 
hearth; the scratch of the leaves against the 
window-panes, the sough of the wind amidst 
the orchard trees, the roar of the brook below 
meet her ear with a distinctness which is pain¬ 
ful. She waits till William sleeps, and then 
•he steals from the room. She goes up-stairs 
and looks into the chamber prepared for her 
guest, into another where Lucy’s mother always 
sleeps; hut nowhere can shs shake off her pain 
of expectation. In her own room, where Lucy’s 
little bed stands out so distinctly, in its snowy 
whiteness, from the gathering gloom, her terror 
grows still more. To master it she returns 
down-stairs, and, in the waning shadows of the 
day, prepares tea. At last she thinks she hears 
the click of the distant gate, and even as she 
lutens, hoping and expecting, a hand knocks at 
the door. Opening it, a countryman standr 
there; be is a stranger, but be looks at hes 
wistfully, even, as she thinks, with a pitying 
eye. 


“I’m sorry ma’am, but the missus o’ the 
Leatwardine Arms bid me tell tbee, as 1 coin’d 
by, thAt the doctor’s at her houss, as drunk as 
he can be, and she’d be glad to be shut on him, 
if thee canst lure him to thine.” 

So saying, and not willing, as it seems, to be 
enlisted as a messenger, the man tone bee his 
bat and goes. For some moments the aged 
gentlewoman stands with the door in her hand, 
appalled by the news thus brought; till presently 
regaining her accustomed quiet demeanour— 
though the signs of fresh woe and sternness are 
marked upon her face—she proceeds with her 
household duties, and when these are accom- 
lished she puts on her shawl and bonnet from 
eside the clock, and goes into the parlour. 

“ Wiliam,” she says, awakening her sleeping 
brother, “ I must go out a little while. That 
man is drunk, and to save further woe he mutt 
come here.” 

“Let me go—let me fetch him,” he saye, 
starting to his feet. 

“No! he wouldn’t, perhaps, recognize yon; 
whilst my voice he knows, when he is dead to 
all other things. You must stay here and re¬ 
ceive Lucy, if she come.” 

“Is it far? The night is cold, the snow is 
deep. I can brave both better than you.” 

“ Perhaps so. But you forget that when he*# 
drunk he’s brutal to all but me. There, keep 
house for the time I shall be gone; and if Lucy 
comes be tender, for you will see that in her the 
dead lives.” 

So saying, and ere he*can restrain her, she’s 
gone. The shadows of the earljr evening have 
come; she is tremulous, aud sixty years old, 
yet her sorrow and shame and fear give her, for 
once, the steps of yooth. She knows her way; 
the moon rising aids her in avoiding the snow¬ 
drifts; and thus, in half-an-hour she has reached 
an open space beside a bridge, where stands the 
rustic inn. She opens the door, enters the tap- 
room, and there, seated on the edge of the table, 
his coat off, a glass in bis band, sits her brother, 
the lord over a dozen rustics as drunk nearly as 
himself. He is bawling out and tossing his glass 
in a drnnken frenzy, even as she enters. 

“ Charles,” she says, dying almost as she 
speaks—so keen is her sense of disgrace—“you 
must come home with me: this is Christmas 
Day. We have been waiting a long time for 
you.” 

| “ Hours were made for slaves ; and not for 

free men like me!” he cries out, in drunken 
jocularity, though with thick and muffled speech. 
Then looking down and recognizing his sister, 
he lets foil the glass, with palsied fingers, and 
his mood is changed to one of drivelling peni¬ 
tence. Hastening to act whilst it lasts, she leads 
him tottering from the room, calls out to the 
woman of the house in an underbrsath that shs 
will see her on the morrow, helps bhn with his 
hat and coat, and, when these are on, guides 
him forth into the snowy road, on whose drifts 
and wreathed hedges the moon now shines di- 
yintly. Sometimes hilarious, sometimes drivel¬ 
ling, sometimes reeling forwards, and as oft en 
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sinking deep into the snowy banks, she notices, 
as they approach Dm&s, that bis step becomes 
more lagging, and heavy, and, ceasing to speak, 
he seems neither to hear nor comprehend her. 
She makes him lean upon her, and leads him 
on, till, just as they are near the porch, he utters 
some inarticulate expression, staggere forward, 
and falls. 8he hurries to the door, calls William, 
and together they bear the prostrate man 
into the kitchen, and lay him on a sofa. He 
seems better as soon as he rests there; so 
they remove his boots, and cover him up 
warmly. 

“He will be better for quietude,” says Wil¬ 
liam, in his tender way; “ and sleep will recover 
him sooner than anything.” 

But his sister has anxieties about him that 
William does not share. Every now and then 
she steals to look at him, and, when tea is made, 
she lifts his head and makes him taste a little— 
which he does like a man only partially awak¬ 
ened from a heavy sleep, and yet recognizing 
her at least, for he utters her name with tender 
epithets. So they watch, so they tend, so the 
and solemn hours fly by. At midnight 
m asks bow far off a surgeon lives. 

94 Not nearer than fifteen miles, and through 
roads deep in snow. But no good could be 
done—they have already said so.” 

They watch and watch, till be rouses himself 
again, and, looking Lucy in the face, lifts his 
head, and leans it on her shoulder.” 

“Dear Lucy!” he mutters—“so good to me, 
so faithful to me! I’m so happy to be here—so 
happy!” 

“This is Will,” she interrupts; “ don’t you 
know him, Charles ?” 

William has taken his brother’s hand; and 
now he fancies its pressure is returned. If it is, 
it is a dying-grasp made simultaneously with a 
more tender leaning on the sister’s breast! For 
a long time the kneeling watchers remain qui¬ 
escent ; but, when the band grows colder and 
colder, the bead rests more heavily, they know 
that the exring man is dead! 

They wreep their sorrowing tears, they cherish 
the solemn hours that, after years of separation, 
thus gives to them their once-beloved brother, 
amidst the peace, the innocence, the loveliness 
of death. Separated no longer by sin and suf¬ 
fering, by evil hearts, by narrow minds, they 
gather their beloved dead in spirit to themselves, 
and are children once more. Thus night goes 
by, and dawn breaks. 

When Martha comes, the dead man is laid 
reverently to his rest upstairs, and then she hur¬ 
ries to and fro, and prepares breakfast. Just 
as it is ready, light steps are heard, the porch- 
door opens, and a pretty face, fresh with early 
rising, and so rosy witn the cold, comes in like 
a ray of summer light; and the fond old aunt is 
cheered by her beloved child. Lucy’s mamma 
is at the rear with basket and bundle, for they 
came their journey the previous evening, ana, 
sleeping at a friend’s house no great way off, are 
here thus early. 

“Is not my Lucy like her dead father ?” asks 


the loving aunt as she puts the young girl’s 
hand in that of William’s. “ One is taken from 
us, and another and a brighter spirit comes.” 

Whilst the uncle kisses his pretty trembling 
niece—so like a brother who was a child when 
he and his sister were also children—the aunt 
breaks out to the new comers the sorrows of the 
night. Of this they talk whilst she cherishes 
them beside the fire, and tends them with treme 
bling, loving hospitality. “There is no cause 
for grief, my Lucy,” she says. “Your uncle 
lived only to he a source of woe to himself and 
others: now he is at rest. He died in our arms, 
and the sanctity of our love blessed his last 
hours.” 

By-and-bye the tender aunt tells her dear one 
the good news about the school; and even 
whilst they are discoursing it, Martha brings in 
a letter from Mr. Bocke. It was written the 
previous evening, and the groom was bidden to 
deliver it the first thing in the morning. In the 
simplest and kindest manner it asks William 
Felaer to leave his sister no more; to be her 
companion, her tender, intellectual friend; 
to watch her uprising and downlyiog, 
and be the brother her life deserves. It 
offers a moderate yearly sum, to be an 
angler in summer, a bookworm for cer¬ 
tain hours through winter days. He accepts 
the kindly offer; he bows his head in thankful¬ 
ness, and also in contrition—for this he owes to 
her, whom, in his days of pride, he passed by, 
and left to the mercy of any hand but his. 

Never more will they part again, brother, sis¬ 
ter, and child of the dead ! As the aged lady 
thus sits, hand in hand with her beloved, she 
has a festival within her soul which only those 
who hold straight the sublime path of duty cm 
know—a festival higher than any connected with 
creeds and dogmas—a festival which all, in some 
one moment of their lives, may make their own; 
by acceptance of duty, by observance of truth, 
by rigidity of principle, by making the will of 
the Most High—as expressed through unchang¬ 
ing law—their own. 

Her many winter’s tears are dried; her peace 
—long-waited for—has come! 


The Friends op a Kikg.— “One by one 
friends and coartiers deserted James II.: bat Prince 
George of Denmark still remained near him daring 
his flight to Salisbury. Whenever any fresh deser¬ 
tion took place, Prince George, with some diplomacy, 
merely exclaimed, ‘ J5>st il possible V At last he 
went too. Upon hearing of his withdrawal, James, 
with a degree of humour which we would rather 
have expected from Charles II., exclaimed—* What! 
is Eft il possible gone too V On his return, how¬ 
ever, to hit capital James fonnd that Anne had also 
fled * her apartments at the Coekpit, in Westminster, 
were empty. ‘ God help me !’ cried the disconsolate 
king; * my own children have forsaken me.*”— 
The Queens of Society. 
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“BOOKS IN THE RUNNING BROOK S ” 

SECOND PART. 


The long and severe cold of last winter will 
not soon be forgotten: it killed my poor hydras ; 
one and all drew themselves up into little jelly- 
like lumps, and after continuing so for about 
three days they wholly disappeared, “ and I was 
left lamenting!” Still, though the chief objects 
of interest had vanished from my little aquarium, 
there were some left which deserve notice; 
amongst others were the varieties of shell-fish. 
These all were univalves, most of them, more 
or less, resembling the snail, with a well- 
developed head, and large foot, by means of 
which they glided at will over the surface of the 
weeds, and up and down the sides of the glass 
vase in which they lived; and not only so, but 
by contracting the margin of the foot, so as to 
hollow it, and thus keep it dry, they contrived 
to swim, shell downwards and foot upwards, 
upon the surface of the water, the foot acting as 
a little boat. In this position one of my shells, 
a species of planorbis , used to float continually, 
opening and shutting its large mouth in a most 
remarkable manner, as if drinking in the air. 
The planorbises were very amusing and very 
pretty. This animal, the shell of which is dark- 
grey mingled with black, smooth like a snail’s 
shell, and its wheels arranged in perfectly flat 
coils, like a Catherine’s wheel” (from which it 
has its name), has a power of suddenly dropping 
from the surface of the water in a straight line 
to the bottom, and again rising at will from the 
bottom to the top, by an equally direct and 
rapid course. I conclude that, to perform the 
former operation, it had but to expose the foot 
so as to get it wet, and this necessitated it to 
sink; and for its rising, I imagine that it ejected 
the water with which its shell was charged, and 
by Ailing the emptied coils with air, so lightened 
itself as necessarily to rise. Another variety of 
univalve shell was Lymnea stagnalis. I had many 
of these, of different sizes, and on the shells of 
the larger grew forests of small conferva, giving 
to them a very odd shaggy appearance, as they 
climbed about the leaves # of the valisneria. 
These, and the Lymnea pereger , of which I had 
plenty, all breathe by a large sac, which serves 
them for a lung. Paladina vivipara is another 
species. This brings forth its young alive. 
Swammerdam first discovered this fact, and 
found from 40 to 50 young, in different stages, 
within the mantle of the parent fish. The very 
young offspring of these different varieties were 
very pretty—such little pearly creatures, swarm¬ 
ing about on the leaves and stems of the water- 
plants, or floating, by the dozen, on the water, 
like little boats round a fleet in harbour! 

Of the different species of free animals— 
water-beetles ( Dytiscas ), water-fleas {Cyclops), 
the little thin leaf-like planarias, &c.—I must 
now speak. Everyone who has watched the 
still pools which are occasionally found in run¬ 


ning streams, must have observed thousands of 
little dancing beetles, of a shining blue-black, 
and about the size and form of a good-sized 
pea cut in half. These, which are called the 
“whirligig beetle” {Gyrinus natotor), are in¬ 
cessantly wheeling about with a life and rapidity 
that can scarcely be conceived, performing all 
sorts of evolutions, like ladies dancing the most 
complicated figures of quadrilles, with noiseless 
and most graceful gliding movement. I do not 
mean to 6ay that I had them in my aquarium : 
they would not have lived there; but I had 
abundance of other species. One there was, a 
pretty little creature, colour brown, striped with 
white, that was always a delight to me. Some¬ 
times he would creep about amongst the stones 
and shells at the bottom of the water, in the 
most animated manner, and then, as if on some 
sudden impulse, rise, head downwards, to the 
surface of the water in a direct line, and then in¬ 
stantly drop as rapidly to the bottom, as if for 
the purpose of again rising and dropping, which 
it would do a dozen times in succession. But 
what struck me as very peculiar was that the 
little oddity almost always had a good-sized air- 
bubble attached to its tail end, which, as it rose 
and fell in the water, had a most remarkable 
effect, the little glittering globe marking the 
position of the beetle as it rapidly moved with 
it. The globe of air to which my little friend 
thus attached himself was very nearly as large 
as himself, and the beetle and air-bubble con¬ 
joined looked not unlike a balloon with its boat. 
It was singular that the beetle should so often 
connect itself with an air-bubble, and yet not 
always do so; for it rose and swam and sank, 
straight or obliquely, at will, without this ap¬ 
pendage, as easily, to all appearance, as with it. 

Multitudes of water-fleas swarmed in my 
tank. These are odd-looking minute crusta¬ 
ceans, of which I had two or three species. 
One {Cyclops quadricornis) is the queerest little 
sprite ever seen, looking like a child in white 
frock and immense white trousers; these 
trousers are egg-bags, of which the creature 
carries two, one on each side of the tail. “ No 
wonder,” says a writer in Chambers ’ Journal, 
“that this species is abundant, for Jurine 
calculates that at end of one year a single 
female would have become the progenitor of 
4,442,189)120 young! and this is probably too 
low an estimate. The young are produced in a 
state very unlike the parent, and it s some days 
before they assume the adult form, the time 
varying with the warmth of the weather and 
with the light admitted to them * * * 

They are very active and move deftly through 
the water, but may be easily seen with the 
naked eye. Under a common magnifying- 
glass all their parts can be distinctly noted, and 
especially the peculiarity which has gained them 
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their name—the fact of their having onlv one 
eye. There is pother species, rather larger 
than this (Daphnia pula r), which may be often 
seen in swarms amongst the water-plants, espe¬ 
cially in sunny weather. All of this little being, 
except the head, is enclosed within the valves 
of a delicate shell; these valves have no hinge, 
bnt are open in front, and simply soldered to¬ 
gether along the posterior edge; the animal 
possesses, however, some power of opening or 
shotting them at will.” Of both these species 
I have had plenty. Of coarse, after the descrip¬ 
tion given, everyone will see they are not of the 
flea tribe, and have only that name from their 
rapidity of motion. Donovan thus describes the 
Cyclopt: “ By numerous filaments which it 
darts forth, it causes such a motion in the water 
as to attract, unresistingly, the insects which 
float into its mouth. Thus it exists in a 
life of passion and destruction, enjoyed at the 
expense of the lives of thousands; and as the 
objects of its ravenous disposition are defence! ess, 
so are they the sport of their conquerors. The 
few moments of intermission its craving apj>e- 
tite grants them are occupied equally in the 
spoil, first pressing them to death, and then 
tossing them undevoured into the fluid, but 
fdiould a more powerful animal oppose him, he 
immediately contracts his parts, and nothing 
more than the external covering is open to his 
antagonist’s violence, and he will sooner die 
ignobly than offer the least opposition.” 

The female lays two kinds of eggs: one in 
summer, the other just before winter. The 
former soon produces young; the latter, which 
is a case containing two eggs, lies on the back 
of the animal until the cold has destroyed the 
parent, when, being itself able to resist cold, it 
floats until the returning warmth of the weather 
hatches the two eggs which it contains. It is 
very noticeable that these little cyclops r, as well 
as the multitudes of other minute animals 
which are found in either sea-water or fresh, 
many of which are the young of animals which 
are only free in their infancy, and afterwards 
become stationary (such as the Serpulce, Balani , 
&c.), will always swim towards the light; 60 
that if you hold a candle at the side of a 
vase filled with water which contains them, they 
will congregate by thousands on the part of the 
glass where the beams of the candle shine 
strongest. There was another odd little species 
of crustacean that at first I was much pleased 
to find in my tank; but which, after a while, I 
began to consider as a special nuisance: this 
was an animal very like a wood-louse in form 
and habit, and about the size. There were only 
one or two specimens when I first discovered 
them; but in a few weeks the glass swarmed 
with them, of all sizes and ages, and they were 
aver in motion, running hither and thither, 
over stone, weed, and glass, with the utmost 
rapidity, and appearing to enjoy life beyond 
measure. I was, as I have said, well pleased 
with them at first, but by degrees I found that 
as these moving and ubiquitous creatures in¬ 
creased in number, so did other species.decrease. 


My Lyneas one by one vanished; my Planor- 
bise, too, disappeared; and on examination 
these shells were found empty at the bottom of 
the vase, and as nicely cleansed out as if they 
had been boiled and scraped! I had suspected 
my little pets of a taste for hydra-flesh; for 
many of my hydras had disappeared in a most 
unaccountable manner, and I therefore re¬ 
moved all that remained, with some fine speci¬ 
mens of Fontinalis , into another vessel, and 
thus rescued them from destruction; but I had 
had no idea that the little vagabonds would 
seize, kill, and eat shell-fish of twenty times 
their own bulk. But so it was. 

Some of the worms that lived and bred 
amongst the stones at the bottom of the water 
were very interesting. They were most of them 
minute; but there was one, much bigger than 
the rest, of a coral red. This fellow built him¬ 
self a case, of the debris of the weeds that had 
been bitten or washed oflf, and lay perdue 
amongst the stones, often protruding his body 
from the orifice of the case, in search of its 
food, but shrinking back as often as anyone ap¬ 
proached the glass. One day, in searching for 
a hydra that I had lost sight of, 1 hitched up 
the gentleman, case and all, with the weed; and 
in the brush the case was broken to pieces, and 
the worm left uncovered in all bis scarlet glory. 
But this state of affairs lasted for but a very 
short time. In a few hours he had re-covered 
himself, and was again invested in a fresh casing 
of scraps, and bits of green and brown rubbish, 
that, quite concealing his brilliant hue, left him 
in his russet coat, quite undistinguishable from 
the dirt and weed that surrounded him. The 
cold, and the ravages of my destructive little 
crustaceans soon, however, left my tank in very 
low circumstances; and there was nothing to be 
done but to replenish it as speedily as I could. 
With this view I took my net, and a bottle, and 
set forth to a little stream connected with a 
somewhat dirty pond which lay just outside the 
premises of a house in which I was sojourning 
for a few days. And here let me remark on 
one of the great advantages of a fresh-water 
tank—the point, and perhaps the only one in 
which it has superiority over a marine-aquarium 
— I mean the ease with which supplies of water 
and animals are in most places to be obtained. 
The dirtiest pool, the slowest stream, the other¬ 
wise most uninteresting fish-pond, will be sure, 
if properly solicited, to supply endless varieties 
of animals: not always of the most highly or¬ 
namental description; but organized beings— 
creations of the Almighty “Work Master”—* 
each one in itself wonderful enough to afford 
theme for admiration, as well as of high praise 
and thanksgiving to Him who has so curiously 
built and sustained its frame, and so fitly 
adapted the animal to the place in creation that 
it was destined to fill. And if every pool will 
supply animals, so will it water; which, if 
muddy when drawn, soon becomes clear and 
I bright, leaving plenty of food for the larger 
I animals in the sediment that it deposits. 

I The produce of my dredging in this pool was 
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varied. There were many curious little thin* 
bodied creatures, which progressed in a style 
unknown to the denizens of esrth. These were 
of a blue-black; without legs, or wings; not 
ringed like leeches, not progressing by means of 
a foot (so called) like a slug, or snail, or other 
Gasteropod; but, wholly unlike anything else 1 
ever saw, save some relatives of theirs, of dif¬ 
ferent descriptions of size and colour, which in¬ 
habit the sea: they were Plan aria. The nearest 
description I can give of them and their mode 
of progression is, that if you were to get a 
little sole, a quarter of an inch long, die it hlue- 
black, clip off its head, tail, and fins, and endue 
it with a power of dilating and contracting every 
morsel of its body, and then set it in motion, 
you would perhaps see something like my 
strange little captives. Watch one of them for 
a moment, and you would see it now stretched 
to the length of half an inch, and narrow in pro¬ 
portion, then contracted to an almost circle as 
broad as it was long, and, after a minute, it 
would be long-shaped, with a hump along its 
back : in fact, altogether Protean in its appear¬ 
ance. I liked the queer little things because 
they reminded me (in movement, though not in 
size or colour) of some most exquisite cfeatures 
which I used to find at the extreme low-water 
on the Tor Abbey Rocks, congeners of these 
little fresh-water Planaria . They were homo¬ 
geneous in texture, not thicker than a white 
rose-leaf, of lustrous silvery white, delicately 
striped with brown; and the manner in which 
they floated on the water, and then suddenly 
folded themselves over and laid themselves on 
the side of the glass, thence gliding, with ever- 
vaiwing movement, down to the stones below, 
and over and round them, was exactly the same 
as that in which these lesser and less lovely 
captives from the ditch conducted themselves. 

In the same vessels as that in which the 
PlanaritB were, I saw numerous Merry-Andrew- 
like creatures, with large heads and mermaid 
tails, always wriggling with the most eccentric 
motion, and seemingly performing a most in¬ 
volved dance amidst the other inhabitants of 
the vase and each other. After watching them 
for some time, I put them away for the night, 
and went to bed. To my surprise and delight, I 
found in the morning that one of these queer 
dancers had undergone its transformation, and 
become a winged insect, which was then very 
quietly standing on the surface of the water, as 
composedly and as easily as I was on the carpet 
of my bed-room. I approached my finger to 
the gentleman, who wore a full Buit of black 
from top to toe, and off he went, still on the 
water, with the rapidity, and somewhat of the 
sharp clear action of a six-oared barge. Touch 
him, and he dashed about in every direction, 
but did not leave the surface of the water, which 
only the soles of his feet touched, and still 
stood, night and day, quite “ master of the 
occasion.” He was a species of Hydrometra , 
of which there are many larger than he; though 
in truth he was no pigmy, but a good-sized 


fellow some quarter of an inch long, with rix 
stiff long legs, between which his body, which 
is like a wherry, pointed both before and behind, 
rested. For many hours my Mack sir-oar 
dashed vehemently hither and thither, on the 
surface of the water; then he disappeared, and 
I conclude, through the open window, and by 
means of wings, for I left him on the water, 
and when I came back to the room some boors 
after, he had fled. But he had left behind him 
in the vessel the loose discarded integnment in 
which he had dwelt whilst a denizen of the 
water. The mode of transformation of these 
and other aquatic insects is very marvellous. 
One would naturally suppose that, in rising from 
water to air, the delicate wings of the fly, or 
gnat, whose pupa and larva 'had always lived 
submerged, must be wetted. Bnt not so. He 
who fixed their abode under both states, and 
appointed • that it should be of such diflfonng 
nature, also appointed a means by which thsir 
transit from the one state and place to the 
other shonld be effected without loss ^ or 
damage. When the larva of most water flies, 
especially I will instance the gnat, is ready to 
rise into the winged or nymph state, it comes to 
the surface of the water, raises its shoulders 
above the level, and begins to swell itself out. 
Presently the skin that covers it cracks, and a 
head appears, which is soon followed by a 
pair of shoulders and a pair of legs, or rather 
three pair of legs, on which the little insect 
raises itself, and stands securely on the floating 
vestment, out of which it draws itself, as a hand 
from its glove. As it stands, it pulls out its 
delicate gauze wings from this case, and resting 
for a moment on this extemporized boat, it 
gently spreads, and frees them from the mois¬ 
ture which has guarded them in the larva case, 
and then lightly springs into the sunlit air, a 
thing of grace and beauty beyond description. 
There are many other aquatic insects which 
follow this course, and others which pursue a 
mode somewhat different in some points, yet in 
general features nearly the same. The dragon¬ 
flies (Libellpelse), ana the different species of 
Ephemerae are amongst these. These latter, 
form burrows when in the pupa state in soft 
earths, on the banks of rivers, canals, or other 
water. The excavations are always propor¬ 
tional to the size of the inhabitant, though 
generally more than twice the length 6f its 
body. The hole being under the level of the 
water is always full, so that the gnat can swim 
in its native element, and whilst secure from 
the ravages of fish, it has its own food within 
reach. In this state the pupa remains until 
it is in readiness to assume the larva state. In 
the latter condition it differs bnt little from the 
adult; the shortness of its legs, the absence of 
wings, and a row of lamina or plates, which it 
has on each side of the abdomen, being its only 
points of difference. When prepared to enter 
on the winged state, the nymph vaults suddenly 
from the water, and alights on some elevated 
8pot, where it violently shakes itself until it has 
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freed its wings from the eases which enclose 
them, and then it rises into the air a lovely 
Mav-fly. 

One day early in May 1 was driving with 
some friends, whose object was to see the rains 
of Compton Castle, and as I had already seen 
them, and was disinclined for the walk over the 
rain, I decided to await their return at the gate, 
and seeing some still water, or nearly Btill, close 
by the carriage, I got oat, and amused myself by 
fishing. Alas ! I had no suitable tackle, or I 
should have had great luck: my only imple¬ 
ment was a small open-mouthed bottle, that 
would hold about an ounce, that I happened to 
have about me; but in this I contrived to 
secure such an amount of animal life, and in so 
much variety, as quite surprised me. I pinched 
off a little lump of wet mossy stuff from the 
side of the stone trough which was fed by a 
large pond beyond, and in it, amongst otner 
things, 1 found, on my return home, that I had 
secured two fine caddis-worms in full life and 
activity. This was a real find to me. I had 
often wished to watch these curious creatures, 
the larvse of one of the species of Ephemera, of 
which I have been speaking; and how 1 had a 
good opportunity of observing the structure of 
their abodes, and watching their curious move¬ 
ments and ways. The cases which they in¬ 
habited were formed of little bits of stick, or the 
bark of weed cut, and in nearly equal lengths, 
longitudinally, and arranged side by side, each 
piece being carefully adjusted, and cemented to 
that next it. The interstices seem filled, or 
rather covered, with minute bits of sand, shell, 
debris, Ac., that had been gathered from the 
bottom of the water which my vase contained; 
for when I first had them, there were no stony 
or shelly particles attached to the case—nothing 
but strips of weedy substance. The cases were 
about three-quarters of an inch long, perhaps 
rather more, and about the tenth of an inch in 
diameter. When any movement disturbed the 
water and frightened the inhabitants, these 
cases lay still on the stalk of weed or other 
place where the noise had surprised them, and 
might by an unaccustomed eye have been taken 
for bits of dead stick. When, however, stillness 
had quieted their nerves, a curious little oblong 
head would protrude itself from the orifice of 
the case; and if nothing occurred to alarm it, 
this was followed by a long-shaped brown body, 
not in the least like that of a worm , though 
commonly called so, but rather resembling that 
of a fly; and this body, mounted on Bix jointed 
legs, just like those of a fly, only shorter, would 
begin to bustle about, jerking its curious case as 
it moved, in a very eccentric manner, and 
hastening from leaf to leaf with considerable 
rapidity. The least movement however, it in¬ 
stantly draws in its head, and again lies perdu 
and sub, as if dead. Its stiff case as it rounded 
a corner, or turned itself from the upper to the 
under surface of a leaf, stuck out from it, just 
as one may have seen a faggot of wood stick 
ont from the back of a stooping man, as he 


entered a door-way. I should before have 
stated that in each of my specimens the little 
builder had placed a piece or wood larger than 
the rest, so as to project over its door-way— 
possibly as a protection to the tender part where 
the head ana body joined. I had hoped to 
have been able to observe the transformation of 
the larvae to the nymph state in these animals; 
but that gratification was not allowed me; for, 
though I watched day by day, I saw no move 
that indicated any such change. At last my 
caddis-worm (a species it is of Trichoptera ) 
became stationary : first one, and then the 
other ceased to move, and I flattered myself that 
this stillness was indicative of a change of 
circumstances, when one day, urged partly by 
curiosity and partly by a fear that there was 
something amiss, I dragged out one of the cases 
from its hiding-place, and lo 1 it was empty! I 
examined the other, and found it likewise vacant 
Then the cause of the mischief occurred to 
me. The crustaceans, the abominable, greedy, 
nimble, hydra and p/anorto-eating crustaceans 
liked caddis-worm flesh, and had slain and 
eaten both my treasures ! 


A RETROSPECT. 

I had a warm heart: 

Ambition breathed on me when yet a child, 

And gave me visions of a noble part 
To be by me fulfilled— 

When, In future days, 

A man npgrown, by mine own labour I 
Would make myself a name, and surely raise 
My fame and glory high— 

A name for ever 

To be inscribed in fame's long list; to be 
Held in all reverence by men, and never 
Lost from their memory. 

Such the thoughts of youth, 

When all seemed bright: I had but just to try 
And I grasped all. But soon I found, in truth, 
Such thoughts absurdity. 

I am old and grey; 

Nought has been mine of worldly wealth or power 
Yet shall I be the happier, I may say, 

In my last dying hour. 

8o flow on, O Life I 

Let thy just duties be worked out with care; 
Guarded in peace from Fame's unending strife, 
Its changing hope and fear. 

. P. L. N. 
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DINING ALONE. 

(A Christmas Story.) 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


I would advise you, ray young friends, to 
beware of entering into a clandestine marriage; 
such a line of proceeding is “ wrong,” without 
being “pleasant;” it will bring heavy clouds 
around you which will not readily be dispersed by 
sunshine. It may be rather distressing to a 
timid girl to walk up the centre aisle of a church, 
encircled by a bevy of well-dressed simpering 
relatives, and to be aware that her movements 
are watched by a large party of friends and 
acquaintances in the galleries; but though it 
may be distressing, it is respectable. It may 
be annoying to her to know that the Times and 
other newspapers will give information to all 
England and a great many more countries-* 

“ That she has taken her lover’s name, 

And gone to her lover’s home.” 

Yet although annoying, it Bhows, at alT events, 
that you have done nothing of which you are 
ashamed; you have taken a new position in 
society, and society has a right to be made ac¬ 
quainted with the fact. Remember, also, that 
the time may come, when you have daughters 
of your own, standing on the confines of ma¬ 
trimony. How eagerly they will interrogate you 
about the proceedings of your own wedding; 
the trousseau , the bridesmaids, the presents from 
the members of both families, the honeymoon 
excursion, the return home to ceremonial morn¬ 
ing visitors, wine, and wedding-cake! Will it 
not be pleasant to assure them that all was 
done in an orthodox, satisfactory style ? Would 
it not be exceedingly vexatious to be forced into 
the reluctant confession, that the only attend¬ 
ants at your wedding were the clerk, sexton, and 
pew-opener; that you were married in a merino 
dress and black silk bonnet, that you went away 
from the church in a hired fly, and that a great 
part of your honeymoon employment consisted 
in writing penitential letters, and crying over 
the unrelenting letters that you received in re¬ 
turn ? 

Having now delivered my opinion of clandes¬ 
tine marriages in general, I will give my readers 
the details of oue in particular. 

Alice Denby was secretly married to Charles 
Mansel at a retired church in London. She 
was the daughter of a country gentleman of 
small estate and large family, and became ac¬ 
quainted with Mansel when he was paying a 
visit at the house of one of their near neighbours. 
Mansel was an only son : his mother was a 
widow; her income was an easy one, but it would 
expire at her death. Mansel, however, had been 
from childhood the prot6g£ of an old friend of 
his father’s, and Mr. Haddon was not contented 
with alluding in very plain terras to his testamen¬ 


tary intentions, but had for some years generously 
allowed his young friend six hundred a-year for 
his private expenses. He had, however, the 
propensity, very common among old gentlemen, 
of wishing to choose a wife for his destined 
heir, and he chose half-a-dozen in succession, all 
with good pedigrees and good fortunes, but with 
so very sparing a portion of beauty, talent, or 
amiability, that Mansel was compelled to de¬ 
cline them all, and say in the words of Haynes 
Bayley— 

“ Your will is my law, sir; but then, do you see, 
The ladies you fix upon, never please me!*' 

Mansel had known Alice Denby but a short 
time before he loved her, and truly was his af¬ 
fection returned. Nobody’s consent was asked: 
Mr. Denby, though far from being worldly or 
ambitious, would not have allowed nis daughter 
to marry a young man without any provision, 
the six hunared a-year bestowed by Mr. Had¬ 
don being merely payable “ during pleasure,” 
and it would be certainly and remorselessly with¬ 
drawn had Mansel committed the desperate act 
of marrying for love. The idea of a secret mar¬ 
riage now presented itself to the mind of Mansel; 
he could maintain his wife in quiet and comfort 
on six hundred a year, and Mr. Haddon was in 
very precarious health; Mrs. Sloper, bis trusty 
housekeeper, thought him declining fast. Alice 
timidly urged that they should wait at least for 
a few months before they decided on the course 
they were to pursue; but Mansel could not en¬ 
dure the idea of leaving one whom he con¬ 
sidered so charming as Alice, exposed to the as¬ 
siduities of several very eligible country admi¬ 
rers ; and this inclination “ to doubt yet doat” 
was reciprocated by Alice. The friends with 
whom Mansel was staying had not only told 
her of the wealthy and high-born ladies advo¬ 
cated by Mr. Haddon, but they had informed 
her of far more dangerous rivals: young, beau¬ 
tiful, and accomplished girls, who considered 
that in a marriage with Mansel they should 
combine interest and inclination. Mothers, 
aunts, and chaperons were also paraded before 
Alice in a terrible light, and she was particularly 
warned of two ‘opposition manoeuvring mothers, 
each with several pretty daughters, who lived in 
a fashionable part of London, and whose 
houses were generally known among young men 
by the names of “ The School of Design,” and 
“The Society of Arts!” Yet when Mansel 
first proposed a private marriage to Alice, she 
shrank from the idea with horror; how could 
she bear to leave in secrecy the roof so dear to 
her, beneath which she had passed so many 
peaceful hours ? 
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Hie girlhood of Alice had indeed been a 
very happy one; her father was kind-hearted 
and cheerful, her mother gentle and affectionate. 
Alice was the eldest of the family; all loved 
her, all looked up to her for kindness and as¬ 
sistance. Isabel, the sister two years younger 
than herself, regarded her with admiration un- 
mixed with envy; she was the counsellor and 
playmate of her schoolboy-brothers, the presi¬ 
ding genius of the nursery, the favourite of a 
large circle of pleasant friends. 

And did Alice Denby consent to exchange 
all these advantages “ for a name and for a ring,” 
for a name, moreover, that was to be borne, 
and a ring that was to be worn far from the fa¬ 
miliar scenes of her early youth ? 1 grieve to 
say that she did. 

Mr. Haddon, who, like most old bachelors 
without any legal heir, was exceedingly popular 
among his friends, was about to pay a series of 
visits to country houses, very much to the dis¬ 
satisfaction of I Mrs. Sloper the trusty house¬ 
keeper, who predicted that he would never live 
to come back again, but very much to the 
satisfaction of Mansel, who was Becure that his 
company would not be required by his somewhat 
exacting patron for several weeks, and that a 
peaceful honeymoon was ready to shine forth 
for him and his bride. A journey to Scotland 
was not necessary; Alice had attained the age 
of discretion a short time ago, and was therefore 
legally privileged to make an indiscreet marriage 
as soon as she liked. She went out one morn¬ 
ing for an early walk; Mansel was awaiting 
her in a hired carriage at the end of the lane; 
they drove to a neighbouring town where was a 
railway station, and reached London in two 
hours. The very quiet and simple marriage 
having been solemnized, Mansel took his bride 
to apartments which he had previously engaged 
in aa airy, pleasant, but unfashionable part of Lon¬ 
don. They were commodious and well-fur¬ 
nished ; the landlady was respectable and civil; 
and the waiting-maid, whom Mansel had engaged 
expressly to attend on his bride, was full of 
anxiety to please her young mistress, and under 
different circumstances'Alice might have passed 
a very happy honeymoon. It is true it was 
November, and the weather was very foggy, and 
London was very empty; but Alice had no 
aversion to November, had too good a constitu¬ 
tion to mind fogs, and considered that London 
had so many objects whereby visitors might be 
interested and amused, that she was quite con¬ 
tented to resign the gaieties and vanities of the 
season, in favour of more rational sources of 
attraction. Yet thorns soon began to mingle 
in Alice’s path of roses. Her husband per¬ 
mitted, nay requested her to write to her father, 
acquainting him with her marriage; but she was 
prohibited from giving her address, or mention¬ 
ing the name of the church at which she was 
married; it was important that these matters 
should be kept secret, lest they should reach 
the ear of Mr. Haddon. Mr. Denby’s reply 
was to be sent under cover to a friend of Man¬ 
sers; and when it was received, how did the 


Alone . 

“ motlrning bride** weep over its contents! It 
was evident that her father doubted of the real¬ 
ity of her marriage; she was strictly forbidden 
to write again to him or to any of the family, 
unless she was prepared to throw off all mystery; 
he could only accept her perfect sincerity as any 
proof of the penitence which she professed to 
feel. Alice conjured her husband with tears to 
allow her to write fully and circumstantially to 
her father, but Mansel earnestly entreated for a 
few weeks’ silence. He had also received a 
letter that morning; it came from Mrs. Sloper, 
Mr. Haddon’s trusty housekeeper. Mansel had 
propitiated Mrs. Sloper by honied words and 
presents of shawls and silk dresses, and she 
frequently gave him intelligence of the sayings 
ana doings of Mr. Haddon; the present letter 
was to inform him that a serious attack of illness 
had induced Mr. Haddon to decline his country 
house engagements, that she was nursing him 
with devoted attention, that she would not ad¬ 
vise Mansel to come down and see him, since 
Mr. Haddon, as he was well aware, could never 
bear the idea of being suspected to be ill; but 
that if any change for the worse took place, 
which she thought it very likely would soon be 
the case, she would give him the earliest intelli¬ 
gence of it. Alice, thus silenced, felt that all 
communication with her home must for a time 
be out of the question; she compelled herself 
to appear in good spirits before Mansel, but 
when he was absent, all the sorrows that she had 
brought on herself, arose vividly before her. A 
perpetual fear of discoveiy seemed to haunt her. 
she had gone, accompanied by Mansel, to the 
Polytechnic, and had narrowly escaped being re¬ 
cognized by a family of country neighbours who 
occasionally visited London for a few weeks; no¬ 
thing but Miss Helen Hutchinson’s frantic 
screamwhen the ship exploded in the water, which 
concentrated on her the attention of all her 
alarmed relatives, could have enabled the newly- 
married couple to make their escape. A few days 
afterwards, a friend of Mansel’s had met them 
at an exhibition of pictures, joined them for some 
time, evidently wondering that he was not in¬ 
troduced to Alice, and indemnified himself for 
his disappointment, by averting his eyes from 
all the pretty faces on the walls, and fixing them 
intently on the still prettier Alice. The Crystal 
Palace at Sydenham was out of the question; 
even in November people are sure of meeting 
some of their acquaintances there. Alice, there¬ 
fore, felt herself debarred from the amusements 
which she had anticipated with so much satisfac¬ 
tion. Her walks with Mansel were now only 
in retired places, and she never went out without 
a veil. It seemed melancholy to Alice to com¬ 
pare her situation with that of a young relative, 
who had become a bride a year ago, ana who had 
written accounts to her of little annoyances in 
the shape of “ an avalanche of morning visitors, 
and a mountain of letters and notes, all waiting 
to be attended to, and hardly giving her time to 
be happy.” Poor Alice! she had just overheard 
the landlady telling a friend of the dull, moping 
habits of the young bride, illustrating her re- 
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marks by the graphic declaration that “ she bad 
never had a rap come to the door for her since 
her arrival at the house!” Alice read, drew, 
and played; but still the sense of being deserted 
by all the world but one, weighed heavily upon 
her spirits; the rose-coloured veil of delusion had 
fallen from her eyes, and she experienced 
the sad consequences which one wrong act is 
sure to bring in its train. 

Christmas came: it had formerly been the 
favourite season of the year to Alice. How did 
she sigh, when she recalled its employments and 
recreations ! She thought of the distribution of 
clothes to the poor, in the manufacture of which 
she had always actively assisted; she thought 
of the service performed in the village church 
by the clergyman who had christened her; of the 
pleasant family meeting at dinner; of the Christ¬ 
mas tree, which seemed like a tree in a fairy-tale 
to her little brothers and sisters, so much mys¬ 
tery was always kept up in regard to the 
individual presents which they were to pluck 
from its illumined branches. Would that joy¬ 
ous group still assemble, when she, who had 
been the beloved of all, was self-banished from 
the circle ? Would Isabel speak of her absent 
sister, or would she feel humbled even by the 
mention of her name ? Alice, however, thought 
with gratitude, that although she should not 
enjoy the Christmas evening with her parents, 
she should still pass it with the one whom 6he 
loved above all the rest of the world; she re¬ 
membered that Mansel had sacrificed much for 
her, although not so much as she had sacrificed 
for him, and she resolved that she would not be 
an inanimate or sorrowful companion, but that 
she would look forward to happier and brighter 
times. Alice, however, found tnat she was mis¬ 
taken when she believed that her husband would 
dine with her on Christmas Day; she had heard 
him say that the family of cousins with whom 
his mother and himself had been accustomed to 
spend that day, were now travelling on the 
continent; but ManseVs mother had just re¬ 
turned to her residence in London, and had re¬ 
quested her son to dine with her. A refusal 
was out of the question; even Alice could not 
have wished it, but how bitterly did she feel the 
impossibility of accompanying her husband on 
his visit! Alice had heard much of Mrs. Man- 
sel from the friends with whom Mansel had been 
staying in the country, and was strongly pre¬ 
possessed in her favour. Gentle, excellent, 
intellectual, devotedly attached to her son, would 
she not be disposed to love one, who like Alice, 
had given up so much for him ? Mansel, how¬ 
ever, held out no hope to Alice that he should 
take his mother into nis confidence; he accom¬ 
panied her to church, and her spirits were for a 
time calmed and refreshed by the appropriate 
service of the day; the blessings and privileges 
of the holy season were, she felt, extended to 
all, although all might not partake of its social 
pleasures. 

The short day was beginning to close in, 
when Mansel took leave of Alice. “ I am sorry 
that you should dine alone on Christmas Day / 9 


he said, “ but you see, dear Alice, that it would 
be impossible for me to excuse myself to my 
mother.” 

“Dining alone!” how little that expression 
conveys to those to whom a solitary dinner is 
of frequent recurrence; but the fact must be 
revealed that Alice had never in her life dined 
alone! A member of a large family, she had, 
in those cases when she had not been included 
in the engagements of her parents, partaken of 
the nursery or the school-room dinner; and since 
her marriage, Mansel, to do him justice, had 
been scrupulously careful not to neglect her ; he 
had joined n party of friends occasionally for 
two or three hours in the evening, but had never 
been absent from the dinner-table. And Alice’s 
first experience of a solitary dinner was to be 
on social, cheerful Christmas Day; that day so 
joyfully anticipated by her on every preceding 
ear ! Everybody in the house seemed happy 
ut herself. Mansel had gone to enjoy pleasant 
converse with the mother whom he loved and 
respected; Alice’s maid had requested permis¬ 
sion to spend the day with her father and 
mother, who lived on the outskirts of London; 
the landlady was entertaining a married daugh¬ 
ter and her husband; but none expected Alice, 
none would welcome her to their home. If she 
could be transported into the midst of her family 
circle, she would cause as much consternation 
among them as the ” White Lady” in the German 
story, who visited her relations m a state of semi¬ 
existence, a kind of living death ! Alice did not 
ring for candles, but they were brought to her; 
the landlady was always attentive to the “ poor 
oung thing,” for whom, in spite of her youth, 
eauty, handsome husband, and easy circumstan¬ 
ces, she could not avoid feeling a great deal of com¬ 
miseration at all times, but especially on a day like 
this, when her utter solitude was certainly 
something extraordinary as well as pitiable. 
Alice did not seek to employ herself in any way, 
but merely sat and gazed into the fire; melan¬ 
choly ana reproachful thoughts began to haunt 
her mind; how selfish, how undutiful bad been 
her conduct! how had she violated the fifth 
commandment, which that very morning she 
had prayed to be enabled to keep! how ill had 
she repaid the kind care that had been bestowed 
on her! how had she slighted the excellent prin¬ 
ciples that had been instilled into her! She had 
voluntarily exiled herself from her family. Sick¬ 
ness and death might come among them, and 
she would not be informed of it. Her husband 
might weary of his life of monotonous seclusion: 
her present solitude might be a type of that 
which was in store for her during her future 
life. 

The hour of six was approaching, and Alice 
heard the preparations for her solitary meal be¬ 
ginning in the adjoining room. How gladly 
would she have countermanded them! but she 
was quite aware that her good-natured landlady 
would consider that nothing but a serious ill¬ 
ness could cause disinclination to a Christmas 
dinner, and would alarm Manse] on her account 
when he returned 
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Only a quarter of an hour intervened between 
Alice and “ dining alone/’ when she heard a 
knock at the street door, and the sound of a 
carriage stopping. She took but little notice of 
it, feeling Quite sure that no visitor would be 
coining to herself; but she was mistaken. She 
was surprised to see her husband enter the room, 
but still more so, when he was followed by a 
lady whose great resemblance to him clearly in¬ 
dicated her to be his mother. Had Mrs! Mansel 
come with the intention of giving a lecture to 
her daughter-in-law, I am of opinion that she 
could never have had the heart to persevere in 
it, when she looked on her sad countenance, and 
eyes “ washed with salt tears;” but she came 
with no such purpose. 

“ Dear Alice,” she said, clasping her in her 
armf, " your troubles are over. 1 know all now; 
and if I had known it sooner, you should not 
so long have been left neglected and uncared 
for.” 


Alice returned her embrace warmly, and 
looked to Mansel for an explanation of the ex¬ 
treme promptitude and suddenness with which 
his confession to his mother had been made. 
The explanation was given with delighted eager¬ 
ness. It appeared that when Mansel reached 
his mother’s house, he fouud a letter awaiting 
him, that had arrived that morning from Mr. 
Haddon. It contained the announcement of 
his marriage with his trusty housekeeper, Mrs. 
Sloper, who had nursed him with such tender¬ 
ness through a dangerous illness, that he could 
not resist the opportunity of securing to himself 
so tender a nurse through life. But although 
Mr. Haddon had committed a foolish action, he 
ended his letter like a sensible man. He said 
that he felt that Mansel had much reason to be 
mortified and disappointed at his marriage, as 
be had with justice considered himself likely to 
be his heir, and that he had therefore resolved 
not only to double the income he had hitherto 
allowed to him, but that he had given instruc¬ 
tions to a solicitor to make over to him the pro¬ 
perty requisite for such a purpose. 

Never did any young man receive the intelli¬ 
gence of his disinheritance with such amiability 
as Mansel I A mountain taken from his mind, his 
income doubled, smiles restored to the face and 
happiness to the heart of his lovely young bride; 
the “ wide wide world” again opened to him, in 
which for several weeks, he had occupied so very 
insignificant a corner, what wonder that he felt 
and looked happy, and was very sure that not 
one of the people who would in a few hours be 
gathering gifts from the Christmas trees, would 
gather a gift so acceptable to them, as was Mr. 
Haddon’s letter to himself! Mrs. Mansel saw 
the affair in quite a different light, and was on the 
point of uttering some very severe remarks 
touching men in their dotage suffering them- 
selves to be victimized by deluding housekeepers, 
when her son puta stop to her “ wise saws,” by 
pouring forth the confession of his secret mar- 


n ^Sfrs. Mansel was hurt at the want of 
Confidence her son had evinced towards her, but 


she had never shown herself wanting in “that 
sweet weakness to forgive,” and the account of 
the beauty and amiability of Alice, and the ex¬ 
emplary character of her family, pleaded power¬ 
fully in part of Mansel’s petition for pardon. 
All that was kind and womanly in Mrs. Man¬ 
sel’s nature, now induced her to commiserate 
poor Alice, sitting in her dull lodging, looking for¬ 
ward to her comfortless dinner. She proposed 
to her son an immediate visit to his bride, and 
he joyfully accepted her offer. 

Alice, within a few minutes, had the delight of 
telling her puzzled landlady that she should not 
dine at home, and of accompanying her husband 
and bis mother to the pleasant, cheerful abode of 
the latter. Not only was Alice rescued from 
“ dining alone,” but her dinner and subsequent 
evening were peculiarly agreeable. Mrs. Man¬ 
sel kindly and judiciously asked her many 
questions about her home, ner family, and her 
pursuits; and the young bride talking delightedly 
of her parents, her brothers and sisters, ner gar¬ 
den, her pets, and her poor pensioners, seemed 
to feel her heart as well as ner lips unfrozen; 
she had rarely, since her marriage, ventured even 
an allusion to home, or to anything connected 
with it. Mansel, still kinder, promised to take 
her down to her father's house on the ensuing 
day; therefore, although Alice lamented when 
the happy Christmas evening came to an end, 
she had the pleasure of looking forward to a still 
more happy morrow. 

And fully were Alice’s expectations realized, 
and joyous was her reception when she returned 
to her father’s home as the acknowledged bride 
of a doating husband, possessed of twelve hun¬ 
dred a year, and a host of other recommenda¬ 
tions. The usual Christmas party had not taken 

E lace, on the plea of the (indisposition of Mrs. 

>enby; but her illness was that of the mind 
rather than the body; the restoration of her 
daughter effected an immediate cure of her ma¬ 
lady, and the party took place after all; but it 
was on New Year’s, instead of Christmas Day, 
and Mansel and his bride were the objects of 
general attention and kindness from all the 
guests. Many were the conversations that Alioe 
held with her mother and sisters about the 
dreary days at the lodging-house, her longing 
for familiar faces, her sorrows that the “ post¬ 
man’s knock,” once so interesting to her, should 
be converted into a strange sound, in which 
she could have no possible concern; but nothing 
seemed to make so much impression upon them 
as her loneliness on Christmas Day; and Isabel, 
after having filled four sheets of paper to an in¬ 
timate friend, with an account of all the troubles 
and discomforts of the first few weeks of her 
sister’s married life, considered that she had as 
completely crowned them, as the authoress of 
the ballad of “ Auld Robin Gray” crowned the 
sorrows of her heroine by the “ stealing of the 
cow,” when she wrote, “ And had it not been 
for the opportune marriage of that dear old fool¬ 
ish Mr. Haddon, poor Alice would actually, on 
Christmas Day, nave had the trial of * Dining 
Alone!’ ” 
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* • * * 

Several years have elapsed since these inci¬ 
dents took place, and they have been years of 
much happiness to Alice and her husband. For 
some time they felt very uncertain where to fix 
their residence; some of their friends advised 
a place in the country, and fancy-farming; but 
Mansel maintained that fancy-farming was so 
very expensive a pursuit, that his income would 
prove totally inadequate to its requisitions. Others 
advised travelling on the continent, but Alice’s 
father very truly remarked, that those who have 
travelled much on the continent are seldom fit 
for anything else; that they return to England 
annoyed by the climate, dissatisfied with the 
dulness, and feeling that the “ dwelling among 
their own people’ 9 is rather to be regarded as an 
infliction than as a privilege. About that time, 
Mansel made acquaintance with some persons 
who interested themselves warmly in the various 
Institutions and Societies now happily abound¬ 
ing in London, for the purpose of bettering the 
condition and instructing the minds of the 
working classes. Mansel inquired into these 
subjects, and partook in the interest his friends 
expressed for them; he had an easy income, 
good talents, and abundance of leisure; he 


thought he could not employ his time more use- 
fully and advantageously tnan by assisting in 
these good works of charity and philanthropy. 
Consequently he is more away from Alice than 
men without a business or profession are gene¬ 
rally away from wives to whom they are de¬ 
votedly attached; but perhaps this may be all for 
the best. Martin Farquhar Tupper says :— 

“ Be pot always in each other’s company: it 
is often good to be alone. 

And if there be too much sameness, ye 
cannot but grow weary of each other.” 

Alice is now in the occasional habit of "dining 
alonebut she is perfectly willing to do so, and 
glad that her husband is sp well employed. Sol¬ 
itude is only a trial when the mind is ill at ease, es¬ 
pecially when, as in the case of Alice on Christmas 
Day, the uneasiness is accompanied by the con¬ 
sciousness of having done wrong. Now, however, 
all is bright without and within. Alice receives 
her husband with smiles of pleasure when he 
returns from one of the meetings where he has 
been labouring to do good to his fellow-creatures, 
inquires eagerly into all the details of the even¬ 
ing, and never for a moment considers that she 
has undergone any hardship in “ Dining 
Alone!” 


A PILGRIMAGE TO STRATFORD-ON-AVON. 

BY EDWIN GOADBY. 


A pilgrim myself, I can readily pardon the 
enthusiasm of ancient palmers, wandering to 
sacred shrines to erase from their lives the sins 
of the past, and imbue them with a saintlier 
holiness. Carp at it as one may, there is some¬ 
thing of a hearty sentiment beneath it all. We 
are still human, if we have discarded staff, wal¬ 
let, and scallop-shell. We are always placing 
ourselves beneath certain influences, real or 
suppository, and hoping to catch inspiring airs 
after the same mediaeval manner. At Mecca, 
why should we not be Mabometized ? in Cap¬ 
padocia, why may we not expect to imbibe the 
dragon-killing vigour of Saint George ? and in 
Stratford-on-Avon, what doth hinder that we, 
too, should not become writers of sonnets and 
dramas ?. All our ruin-visiting, our place¬ 
worshipping, our "Murrajr”-in-band galloping 
abroad has something of this ancientness about 
it. Whenever we can, we place ourselves hope¬ 
fully in the matrix of some kingly soul, and our 
pigioy glance wanders round, while vanity whis¬ 
pers to us, “ Go to; why should not we also be 
famous ?” 

I stay not, after such an apologetic preamble, 
to refer to my own feelings in the matter. I 
made my pilgrimage with whatsoever intention 
was uppermost—I think there was reverence in 


it. Here are the notes; as for the rest, see ye 
to it. 

The morning train from Coventry to War¬ 
wick fills with the usual collection of business 
and pleasure travellers ; and, taking our seats, 
we are soon whirled through shrub-planted cut¬ 
tings, with here and there a primrose peering 
through the delicate green of newly-tressea 
pines, whilst occasional long sweeps of country 
opening to the view, besprent with flocks, re¬ 
lieve the dulness of an April morning. Sud¬ 
denly we are startled from Our pastoral reveries, 
by a stout porter’s voice bawling out, M Kenil¬ 
worth”—awakening dim remembrances of 
Leicester, Amy Robsart, and old Mervyn, and 
photographing on the mind a picture of ivied 
ruin. The Castle, however, is a mile distant, 
and hidden by a clump of trees. All we can see 
is part of the straggling town, with rows of 
houses spreading out like the combs manufac¬ 
tured by the inhabitants. A snort and a plunge, 
and we are off again, and soon all eyes are 
turned to the River Avon as we cross it, for the 
first time realizing our propinquity to the great 
poet’s birthplace. Alighting at the station, 
which serves from its equidistance for both War¬ 
wick and Leamington, a walk of some two or 
three hundred yards brings us to the Avon, with 
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its quiet waters reflecting the pollard-willows on 
cither side; and its grata pleasure-boats sway¬ 
ing lately to and fro, like the sluggard, whose 
votes still complains in song. Hie epithet 
Keats applies to this river one can now folly un¬ 
derstand. In its quiet flow, and serene surface, 
with a tort of lonely witching influence about 
it, well might this fanciful poet ask-* 

u Did ys never duster round 
Delicious Avon, with a mournful sound, 

And weep V* 

The first impressions Warwick gives are 
phasing ones. An old Grammar-school, built 
of stone, and looking as crabbed as the severest 
of pedagogues, and a tree impaled by the road¬ 
side, are appropriate introductions to the old 
city. On every side a philosophising spirit may 
observe an evident struggle between old and 
new forma—a rich and venerable past contend¬ 
ing manfully with a plain but gigantio present. 
Every street U brimful of lessons and homilies, 
and a modern Yankee and a thirteenth-century 
man might each find matter for contemplation 
and sober conversation. Passing the “ Spade and 
Pick-axe/* a sign sacred to the memory of the 
first down in the fifth act of “ Hamlet,*’ who 
sings 

“ A pick-axe and a spade—a spade l” 

and where I am reminded by my companion 
that henceforth to quote anyone else bnt 
Shakespeare will entitle me to the stocks, we 
are in a street leading down beneath the castle- 
keep, which is the last strong-hold of bygone 
days. Some enterprising individual has run up 
a row of modern honses, with painted pane- 
work on the front to match the rest; and these, 
with a few smaller houses, are all that are 
modern in this quiet street. At the bottom of 
it the view is a magnificent one. Here the 
Avon spreads itself out triangularly, feeding a 
water-wheel and running over the fells. The 
pillars of an old stone bridge, covered with ivy, 
cross one of its arms, and nuge trees all round, 
robed in the same greenery, fling their shadows 
athwart tbe water, and sway in their branches 
the nests of cawing rooks. A solitary chestnut- 
tree shakes its white catkins above the water, 
and, grey and grim, the donjon-keep looks down 
upon us with imperial pride. We cannot resist 
a little reverie. A voice as of an ancient grey¬ 
beard breaks on our ears, and the massive pile 
looks at its image in the river, while it holds 
converse with the ancient houses in the streets, 
and both exult in tlieir strength and age, 
and laugh, goblin-wise, at those mean, flimsy 
contract-built houses. A third voice now stirs 
the airs dolefully, and we can recognize the 
modulations of the tones. Hark I“ Afw-er-fre— 
Dom-4ue /*' 

Leaving behind us the castle, with its me¬ 
morials of the famous Sir Guy of Warwick— 
the huge punch-bowl, the terrible lance, and the 


giant armour—we thread the aristocratic streets, 
admiring their several beauties as we pass; 
here a fine old mansion with armorial griffins 
carved in oak above the portico, and further on 
a qu&int-k>oking hospital for poor men, founded 
by Dudley, Earl of Leicester, as we are in¬ 
formed by a Latin inscription over the gateway. 
We reach the highroad between Warwick and 
Stratford, with eight miles before us, and a 
prospect of rain from sundry jagged and sullen 
clouds rising up from the hoiiaon. A few 
heavy drops descend upon us; but inculcating 
upon my companion the philosophy of a stout 
resistance, and of a determination to enjoy a 
thorough wetting as essentials in securing im¬ 
munity from the angry heavens, we set forward 
manfully along our way. 

About a mue from Warwick is Longbridge 
turnpike-house, which must not be passed by 
unnoticed. Thie house it indeed one of the 
prettiest of the kind we have ever seen. A 
carved gable-end fronts the road, and there is 
an artistic oaken porch ovor the door. The 
framework of the windows is also of oak, and 
adorned with exquisitely carved and laughing 
Sileni, whose curls unite over the window, and 
whose beards twine away beneath like serpent- 
rings. Honeysuckle, woodbine, or clematis 
(emulating around the porch these fantastic 
rings) were alone wanting to complete this ad¬ 
mirable picture. By the roadside here and 
there are nuge white-painted iron pumps, doubt¬ 
less used in some way for draining or irrigation, 
but irresistibly connected in one’s mind, spite 
of their modern air, with the giant form of the 
famous Sir Guy, and seemingly used to quench 
the immense thirst, or fill the small vat of this 
imbibing Briton. Further on our wav, a bow- 
legged brewer's drayman, who seemed to have 
passed his whole life astride a cask, attracted 
our attention, and an examination of his barrels 
showing a portrait of the great hard affixed to 
each one near the bung, the well-known lines 
suggested themselves; “As thus; Alexander 
3ied, Alexander was buried, Alexander returneth 
unto dust; the dust is earth; of earth we make 
loam; and why of that loam, whereto he waa 
converted; might they not etop a beer-barrelf" 
Shakespeare's curse, however, would have 
turned all the beer eour in hie case; and I my¬ 
self can vouch for the prime mellowness and 
stingo of the Stratford Brewery's “ beet." 

The scenery in Warwickshire is eminently 
rich and wooded. Short gnarled oaks, tbe 
remnants of primeval forests, appear on every 
hand, and green rolling sand-slopes stretch 
for miles, with waving corn and grass. It was 
the month the great poet himself calls “ proud- 
pied April," and every nook and bank was 
covered with violets, enabling ue to comprehend 
the frequency with which ho draws image* from 
them, accusing this “sweet thief" of having 
stolen his love's breath, and dyed her veins 
with its purple pride. Here, too, in rich clusters 
the cowelip droops her delicate bead, as when 
Ariel slept within her bell. We are in the very 
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centre and store-house of Shakspearian imagery, 
and our conception is increased by the scenery 
around ns; not bleak, barren, nor gorgeous ; 
but rich, calm and varied in aspect, with an 
indefinite primeval quaintness about it, at once 
charming and suggestive. There are no cloudy 
eminences, whence all the tints of the landscape 
blend into haze, and the scenery is extended, 
but diminutive; each view is a near-lying 
picture, an harmonious semblance of passive 
and active life. Yonder are the Edge Hills, 
with their memories of Cavalier and Round- 
head ; that of Bow Beacon, near Birmingham, 
whence British and Roman bale-fires have leapt 
in flames; and nearer at hand are the thick-leafy 
groves of Charlecote, the shallow brawling 
brook and deep and peaceful river. A mile or 
two over Black Hill, and bosomed in the valley, 
the thin spire of Stratford Church fixes our 
wandering gaze; whilst the river, conspicuous 
by its row of pollard willows on either side, 
which had never been very distant, now comes 
closer up to the highway, winding about like 
the fabulous sea-serpent. It now commences 
raining, deluding not only ourselves, but creation 
generally it would seem. Daisies are only half- 
folded, lambs still skip in the meadows, and 
larks go up aloft, having evidently with us made 
the most erroneous meteorological observations, 
and determined to be jolly notwithstanding. 

The entry into Stratford is very modern. A 
row of clean genteel houses with modern 
pointed roofs introduces you to the main street. 
To your left is the memorable stone bridge of 
fourteen arches, built—so Sir Richard Baker 
tells us in his Chronicle, than which I know 
few quainter—by Sir Hugh Clopton in the 
seventh year of Henry the Seventh's reign, he 
being then Lord Mayor of London, raftly 
destroyed in the Parliamentary war, it was re¬ 
built in 1652, and haB since undergone some 
improvements. A turn to our right, and we are 
in one of the main streets of the town, broad, 
open, and well-studded with shops and inns. 
Here in particular we see the Red Horse, wheito 
Washington Irving stayed on his memorable 
visit. The rain comes down thick and fast, 
but cannot quench our glowing enthusiasm. 
One’s eyes run on before, galloping up every 
ancient house-front for the well-known signs. 
I forbore to ask my companion, who had been 
here more than once, as to the locality of the 
house we were making for, wishing to discover 
it myself, and receive a vivid impression. At 
last, we get into a narrower street, and are con¬ 
fronted by a very ancient house. This cannot 
be it; but he may have looked on it many times 
in passing, and a pathetic melancholy prevails in 
its aspect. 

The veritable house is at length before us. 
Standing back from the rest, with its nearest 
end new-beamed by the committee, who have 
pulled down the contiguous houses, to restore it 
to its original form as it stood in the fields, an 
angular sign records, in dingy yellow letters, 
that “the Immortal Shakspeare was born in 


this house.” The window of the bottom room, 
used in the late Mrs. Hornby’s husband’s days 
to exhibit butchers’ meat, is now .filled with a 
pane of ground glass, and the whole house 
exteriorly has that black grim look which books 
have, wnen they have survived the ups and 
downs and thumbings of centuries. The room 
once used as a shop nas lost the stains upon the 
floor formerly noticeable by travellers, but its 
slabs of slate are broken and worn by the feet 
of pilgrims. Its whitewashed walls are covered 
with strange names and verses, and its sunken 
chimney comers give to the imagination the 
vision of a boy Shakspeare in the jambs by the 
fire. The second room on the ground-floor is a 
larger one, and baa the fire-place to your left 
immediately you enter. And here we behold a 
sad memorial of curious bickering in the shape 
of a board, which reads thus 

“ About the year 1810, Lucien Buonaparte, 
brother of Napoleon, passing through Stratford, 
visited this house, and inscribed where this 
frame now hangs four lines in honour of the 
poet. These, the then owner of the house, a 
silly and capricious person, ordered to be white¬ 
washed over. As they are the composition of 
one of the most distinguished foreigners who 
have done homage to Shakspeare, a copy is hero 
subjoined 

“ The eye of goolus glistens to admire 

How memory hails the sound of Shakspe&re’s lyre. 

One tear 1*11 shed, to form a crystal shrine. 

Of all that's grand, immortal, and divine.” 

This silly and capricious person was no less an 
individual than the garrulous frosty-faced Mrs. 
Hornby, who, pretending to a portion of 
Shakspearian inspiration both by descent and 
locality, wrote grotesque tragedies and poems. 
When she was ejected from the house, sne had 
all the walls whitewashed over, but fortunately 
without any glue in the liquid, so that most of 
it was easily brushed off again. 

Looking on the right hand wall as you pass 
to the stairs, you observe the neat signature of 
Harriet Beecher Stowe, already dim and in¬ 
distinct. A dozen or so broad oaken and worm- 
eaten stairs lead you to the chambers. You 
ascend and turn in to the left, and from an 
opposite comer is a bust you know full well, 
looking calmly at you from out its dim shadows. 
All is at first disenchantment and disillusion, a 
melting of waxen wings, and a coming down 
with a thump and thud against the solid common 
earth. It is impossible at first to realize that so 
great a man was bora in so humble a chamber, 
and you listen to the remarks of the cicerone 
with a sort of dubious delight, a kind of “ I 


* As a singular coincidence I may mention that 
deeply-carved on one of the topmost stones in 
Mervyn’s tower at Kenilworth, and almost worn 
illegible, is the name of Jerome Buonaparte. There 
is no date. 
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would it were all true.” But that dubiousness 
will subside. Go into the shadows of that dim 
corner, face-to-face with that eloquent bust, lay 
your hand on that manly brow, and fill your 
mind with a living form and soul like his, and 
the thickly written walls shall gradually possess 
an irresistible witchery. Run over the names. 
On the low window opposite the door are the 
diamond-written ones of Sir Walter Scott and 
his friend Lockhart; on the ceiling above, the 
neat autograph of Thackeray; on the chimney 
to the left, in entering, is the dashing signature 
of Emerson; and at one corner, but undistin- 
guishable,those of Washington Irving and Lord 
Byron. By the side of the fire-place is a list of 
actors, foremost in which you recognize the 
round hand-writing of Edmund Kean, the 
father of the present actor. There are also 
observable the names of G. G. Norman, Thomas 
Brindley, G. V. Brooke, J. C. Pope, and Eliza 
Vestris. Here are the names of entnusiastic Ger¬ 
mans, forgetting their Goethe and Schiller, and 
there those of volatile Frenchmen, equally obli¬ 
vious to Corneille and Racine; here a soldier, and 
there a clergyman some after-comer has deno¬ 
minated the “ gibbet-parson;” names written in 
drooping womanly lines, in bold manly dash, in 
boyish fulness, and in clerk-like firmness and 
precision. A verse here and there attracts your 
attention, the writers hovering unsteadily between 
the sublime and the ridiculous. One says :•*— 

“Thy praise, O Shakespeare, vain the attempt to 
write, 

1111 angel minds with mortal pens unite.” 

Another does not forget himself; but is anxious 
to leave an echo behind: 

“ Would I, great bard, like thee to thoughts 
Sublime were given, 

And could with words of fire the mind 

Exalt to Heaven 1 [own, 

But since no pen can do thee justice but thine 
I 'll simply write— 

Ventriloquist James Flemington.” 

Again, as a climax: 

“Though Shakespeare's bones (?) in this here place 
do lie, 

Tet that there fame of his shall never die.” 

You pore amongst the books lying about 
to find what the room was years gone by, whilst 
its interest and reality are visibly deepening. 
The fight illumines a thousand names, until they 
glimmer strangely and half-phosphorescently, 
tnd a meditative word falls upon you like a 
twilight veil. The source of the Nile, and the 
centre of the earth, are nothing to this world- 
omphalos. The dim outflowing and the broad 
mfiowing tides lap around, and you seem to 
stand in what Carlyle calls “ the conflux of the 
eternities.” Here, in this dim low room, was 
born a power which has radiated to the ends of 


the earth, interpreting alike the silence of 
primeval forests, and the mystery of magic 
islands in the sea; speaking audibly amid the 
ruined palaces of Camac, and the whirling 
streets of London. Blind thought gropes for 
an analogy, and finds in the rays of the sun, re¬ 
flected in the flaunting tulip, the rich rhododen¬ 
dron, the delicate hyacinth, the enamelled rose, 
and the modest violet, and in all the flowers 
that mimic the colours of morn, and noon, and 
even, the aptest illustration of that mind which 
has inspired so many others, and brought them 
here, in silent eloquence to own bis wisdom and 
power, and their gratitude and veneration. Our 
reverie is at length broken by the melancholy 
drip and patter of the rain upon the window, 
ana, after a stay of two hours or more, we 
thread our way towards the Church of the Holy 
Trinity. 

A sign over a house we pass upon our way 
informs us that certain relics are exhibited there; 
but having no inclination to fritter away our 
enthusiasm upon the stock of the identical 
matchlock with which young Shakespeare shot 
the deer, his tobacco-box, Toledo blade, spy¬ 
glass, and other things, we do not yield to the 
temptation. Three very interesting memorials 
are passed in proceeding to the church. First, 
there is the Tuscan Town Hall, with a figure of 
the poet, in a niche, in front, leaning upon a 
pillar, and pointing to a scroll inscribed with 
the lines commencing: 

“ The poet's eye in a fine frenzy rolling.” 

Within this hall, the first year of its erection, 
the memorable Jubilee was held, in 1769. Next 
we come upon the Chapel of the Guild of 
Holy Cross, a fine old building, with much of 
its Gothic beauty rendered more conspicuous 
by age. Above the clock in the tower the sign 
of the Cross still exists, in all its quaint and 
venerable suggestiveness. It was ancient in 
Shakespeare’s time, having been built in 1443. 
Contiguous to this, and of plain and modest ex¬ 
terior, is the Town Guildhall, built in the thir¬ 
teenth century, and originally possessed by the 
same fraternity. It consists of two long rooms, 
each rich with associations of our bard. In the 
lesser one the business of the Corporation is 
generally transacted. Here, as High-Bailiff, in 
1568, having previously passed through the 
offices of court-leet juryman, ale-taster, burgess, 
constable, and chamberlain, and in 1571 as chief 
alderman, the father of the poet sat in full civic 
dignity. In this room, also, Shakspeare pro¬ 
bably saw his first theatrical entertainment. It 
was customary for the companies of players 
(mostly noblemen’s servants) to go through 
their first performance before the chief dignitary 
of the town, and there are entries in the Strat¬ 
ford Borough accounts for payments to players 
during Master John Shakespeare’s official term. 
The end of the room seems conveniently 
elevated for a stage, and has a small room at 
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hand for a tiring-room* Here the youthful poet 
no doubt saw, in 1579 (being then about sixteen!, 
the performance of " my Lord Strange’s men, 
on the 11th of February, for which five shillings 
was paid, “ at the comanndement of Mr. Bay- 
liffe;’’ and in the same year the *' Countvs of 
Essex clears,” for which was awarded the liberal 
Bum of fourteen shillings and sixpence. In the 
next year the Earl of Derby’s players were paid 
eight shillings and fourpence for their perform¬ 
ance. In this hall, too, an entry was made in 
the Town Books, in 1579, of the election of 
William Smythe and Richard Courte, to super¬ 
sede Mr. Jonn Wheeler and the poet’s father; 
" for that Mr. Wheeler doth desyer to be put 
out of the companye, and Mr. Shaxspere doth 
not come to the hall when they be warned, nor 
hath not done of long tyme.” 

The upper room of this building is the 
Grammar-school, where, as a grammaticus un¬ 
der the instructions of Thomas Hunt and 
Thomas JenkinB, the young Shakespeare roust 
have greedily imbibea not only M a little Latin 
and less Greek,” but a great deal more than we 
wot of, with all our rummaging amongst possible 
and impossible authors. 

The aspect of the church is a pleasant one. 
The tower has the appearance of great age, and 
is reported to be coeval with the Norman Con¬ 
quest; while the mixed Norman and Saxon 
styles indicate it to have been bnilt upon the 
site, and with part of the materials of the old 
Saxon monastery standing in the time of St. 
Egwin, third bishop of Worcester. Its grave¬ 
yard is quiet and solemn, with the Avon mur¬ 
muring a mellow dirge by its side. An avenue 
of fine liines leads up to the porch; and, once 
within the grim old walls, the reverie broken in 
hie birth-chamber is resumed. We have exulted 
in his fame and universality, and now we must 
be hushed and humbled to learn, even from 
him, life’s last sad and sorrowful lesson. We 
had deemed him before exhaled around us, hke 
a Narcissus; but every echoing footfall and 
every monument around proclaims a truth ws 
cannot escape from. 

Oar attention is first called to the Clopton 
monuments. An uninecribed tomb is supposed 
to be that of the famous 8ir Hugh Clopton; 
and on a second one are the recumbent effigies 
of William Clopton, Esq., and Anne his wife. 
Above them, in the wall, are the bas-reliefs of 
their children; one or two of them swathed and 
bound, to denote their death in infancy. A 
third monument, beneath an arch, is that of 
George Carew, Earl of Totnes, Master of 
Ordnance in Queen Elisabeth’s time, and Joyce, 
his Countess, daughter of William and Anne 
Clopton. Over them all is suspended a rusty 
and dinted helmet, and the rotten tattered re¬ 
mains of some gay banner that once perhaps 
streamed before the gaze of the warrior-queen 
herself. There is a legend which records that 
during the sweating-sickness, in some unknown 
period, when the Clopton vault was opened to 
admit a second victim to its virulence, the form 


of the first one (that of a fair golden-tressed 
giri in her grave-clothes) waB found drooping 
against the wall, bat seemingly asleep. The 
glimmer of the torch, however, revealed a email 
wound she had bitten in her own white shoulder, 
and the fact that she was dead, and had been 
buried alive. A dusty, cobwebby room is still 
shown in Clopton Han, said to nave belonged 
to this fair-haired but unfortunate Charlotte. 
However such a legend might have disposed 
me to have remained in piteous contemplation 
in this chapel had the sexton told it us, as I 
did not hear it until afterwards, I passed im¬ 
patiently onwards to the chancel. 

The marble bust of the bard looks from its 
niche of black marble Corinthian pillars, above 
the front of the altar-railing, over the remains 
of himself, bis wife, and “ wittie Mistress Hall.” 
A pen is in bis right hand, and his left rests on 
a scroll upon which he is supposed to be writing 
those grand lines of Prosperous : 

" The doud-capp’d towers, the gorgeous palaces.” 

The countenance is calm and thoughtful, the 
lips slightly parted, the elevation of the whole 
above tne spectator giving the open brow more 
height and massiveness. A close-fitting doublet 
envelopes bis broad chest like a cuirass. When 
coloured, to represent life, the eyes were hazel, 
the hair and beard of a fine auburn. Sculptured 
about seven years after his death, it may be re¬ 
garded as representing him in the prime of life, 
a few years prior to his decease, although it has 
not the repose of age about it visible in the 
Earl of Ellesmere’s Chandos picture. As I 
stood underneath it, I ran over, mentally, all the 
portraits I had seen of him, and all their phases 
were traceable in his countenance. There was 
that of Martin Droesbout’s famous print, with 
its horse-shoe collar and contemplative cast; 
also that of Wivell, and the one prefixed to 
the 1640 edition of the Poems—all seeming!v 
taken one from the other. The head is bald, 
but more cliff-like than in his bust; the hair is 
long and lanky, and the upper lids drop lan¬ 
guidly over the dreamy eyes. A slight mous¬ 
tache and imperial adorn the lips; and the 
broad and rather massive chin is wall thrown 
out by the large and rather awkward-looking 
collar. The countenance is that of an amiable 
and intelligent youth of about twenty-five; and 
from this one can easily go back and imagine 
that of the ingenuous school-boy, emerging 
from his father’s house, or sitting amongst his 
companions m that long upper-room. The 
second class of portraits picture him in about 
bis thirty-fifth year—I mean the Roubiliac bust 
and the designs taken therefrom. He there ap¬ 
proach es nearest the human ideal of manly and 
vigorous intelligence. A slight beanrd curls 
from his cbm; his eyes have lost their languor, 
and beam softly bright, and his whole aspect is 
kingly and inspired. The words of Aubrey are 
upon my tongue: " He was a handsome, weQ- 
snap’t man”; and we can easily believe the 
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sequel, that he was “ very good company, and 
of a very ready and smooth witt.” The third 
series of portraits—as the picture of Cornelius 
Jansen, the Chandos picture, and the one in the 
possession of Mr. Charles Knight—are much 
later ones. A sweet serene aspect pervades 
them all; bat, in aiming at repose, the lofty 
forehead that marked the earlier pictures is loot 
in the general breadth. Looking upwards to 
his niche, and passing before me these visions, 
1 seemed to have secured a newer and more 
human interest in bis life and works, and to see 
him as he moved and mused in that retirement 
and fellowship with Nature so congenial to his 
mind, not long ere he lay beneath that heavy 
slab. 

Of the inscriptions underneath the bust, the 
Latin one is much to be preferred, and may be 
roughly translated thus: 

“ He had the wisdom of Hester, the wit of Socrates, 

and the polish of Virgil. 

The earth hides him; the people mourn him; 

Olympus has him/' 

The other,, however, must be given, although it 
does no o me credit: 

“Stay, Passenger 1 Why goest thou by so fhst? 
Reed, if thou oanet, whom envious Death has plast 
Within this monument—Shakspeatre, with whom 
Quick nature dlde; whose name doth deck y* tomb 
Far more than coet; sich all y* he hath writ 
Leaves living art but page to save his wit. 

Obilt Ano. Dot. 1616, atatis 63, die 28 Ap” 

A plain sandstone slab, with the memorable ex¬ 
hortation and enrse written across the middle, 
rests above his remains. The Btones of his wife 
and daughter, beside him, are of slate, with a 
much primmer and preciser look about them. 
Beneath the niche, I should also mention, is the 
door of the carnerie, or charnel-house, into 
which loose bones were cast, and to the pro¬ 
pinquity of which many attribute the poet's 
curse. This, of course, makes him the selector 
of his own burial-place. The monument to my 
“Johnny o’Combe,” and the gorgeous chancel- 
window, representing scenes in the life of Christ, 
are passed over with very little interest, and we 
shape our course to the vestrv, to write our 
names. The sexton we find has prepared a 
rough index to his book, whereby the names of 
several living celebrities are seen at a glance. 
An ancient brass-embossed Bible, with its steel 
altar-chain attached, also lies upon the table. 
Its interior is imperfect; but its binding will 
stand for centuries to come. An engraved brass- 
plate on the cover reads: 

M William Wrlghte & John Hoble, 
Chu r ch w a rdens for y* Borough. 

Stephen Borman & Rich. Gibes, 
Churchwardens for y« Parish. 

Anno Dom. 1695.” 


In the parish register I find the entry of the 
poet’s baptism, in the Court-hand of the period: 

“1664. 

April 26. Gulielmus filius Johannes Shakspere.” 

This, however, is not tbs original entry. About 
1600, orders were issued for the better preserva¬ 
tion of parish registers, which, up to then, had 
been kept in loose leaves; and as the whole cha¬ 
racter is in the same hand, up and subsequent 
to that time, it has evidently been copied from a 
more ancient one. I did not stay to look at the 
baptismal entries of his children, or the sorrow¬ 
ful one that records the death of his little son 
Hamnet, but passed to that of his own burial— 
and plain and common-place enough it seemed 
to read— 

“1616. 

April 23. Win, Shakspere, Gent.” 

I dosed the volume with a sweet sense of 
pleasure that his closing dayB were spent in 
placid ease and rural retirement, with the dignity 
of well-won honours to surround his noble 
brow. I rejoiced, too, as an Englishman, that 
I could pay him the modest tribute of a pas¬ 
sionate pilgrim. 

The clouds still shook down upon us their 
tears, as, emerging from the church (our ramble 
back by Charlecote now impossible), we sought 
refreshment in one of the many inns with which 
Stratford abounds. An eight miles trudge in 
the driizling rain and dark might have been 
enough to have discomfited the most enthusiastic 
pilgrim; but as the train rattled towards Coven¬ 
try, I still stood in that humble room and above 
that sacred dust, and only when the bustle of 
arrival had shaken me, and Peeping Tom was 
looking waggishly down upon me from his 
corner, did lretum to surrounding things. 


A Noblv SsutmitT.—Some true heart has 
given expression to its generous nature in the fol¬ 
lowing beautiful sentiment i “ Never desert a friend 
when enemies gather round him. When sickness 
fells on the heart, when the world is dark and cheer¬ 
less, Is the time to try a true friend. They who turn 
from a scene of distress betray their hypocrisy, and 
prove that interest moves them. If you have a 
friend who loves yon and studies your interest and 
happiness, be sure to sustain him in adversity. Let 
Mm feel that Ms former kfodnem to appreciated, 
and that his love is net thrown away. Real fidelity 
may be rare, bat it exists in the heart. Who has 
not seen and felt its powers ? They deny its worth 
who never loved a friend, or laboured to make a 
friend happy.” 
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PENWIPER, IN GERMAN APPLIQUE. 

Materials.— Gold Thread ; small Gold and Black Beads. 



This new and extremely beautiful kind of 
work has just been imported from Germany. 
The pattern now given consists of fuchsia buds 
and leaves in velvet, shadedfrom very dark grey 
to white. The leaves and buds are simply 
worked round with gold thread; then a fringe 
about } of an inch deep is worked all round, 


by forming a succession of loops in gold and 
black beads. Make four loops black and two 
gold; line with black silk; cut three or four 
rounds of black cloth, tack them to the pen¬ 
wiper, screw in the ornament, and the article is 
complete. 

AlGUILLETfE. 
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SONTAG, OR WOOLLEN HABIT-SHIRT. 

ViTUii'i 3 ounce* of Doable Berlin Wool, of any dark colour, and 1 ounce of white ditto. Knitting 

Needles No. 10. 


This very pretty and comfortable habit-shirt the outer edge, in every alternate row* but de- 
18 intended to be worn under a mantle or cloak; crease one at the inner edge, in the interme- 
and as it gives great additional warmth, without diate rows, so that 40 remain on the needle, 
making the figure at all clumsy, it has maDy until you have done 70 rows, when cast off 
advantages over shawls and other wraps. I do loosely. Do the other half the same. Then 
not know why it has received the name of the take up on one needle the stitches round the 
lamented cantatrice Sontag, but such is the neck, and along these cast off ends. Knit, with 
name by which this sort of garment is generally white wool, 10 rows, increasing one at the end 
known. of every row. Cast off loosely. Take up the 

With the dark wool cast on five stitches, and stitches along the outer edge, and do the same, 
knit, increasing one stitch at the end of every increasing, and joining to the inner border at 
row, until 80 stitches are on the needles. This the ends, and increasing also at each side of the 
is the back. Then knit only half the stitches, five original stitches, that it may set square, 
the others being left on the needle (which will Cast off loosely, and work small spots at inter- 
be found much more convenient than slipping vals with the dark wool. The ends cross over 
them on separate one). Stilljncrease one at the bosom. Aiovillxtti, 
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VILLAGE QUARRELS. 

BY THE AUTHOR OF “ ETHEL/* 


Feuds almost as deadly as that which of yore Widow Grant (who, assisted by her daughter, 
divided the noble Houses of Montague and gamed her hreiihood as a sempstress) lived, and 
Capulet are not, unfortunately, confined either boldly knocked at the little green door. Here 
to lordly families or busy cities. All the world he came in contact with the fiery widow, who 
over, people seem to have a natural talent for fairly overwhelmed him with a torrent of abuse, 
being ‘good haters ;’ and in this same quiet, so tnat it was some time ere he could edge in a 
out-of-the-way village of Mapleton, within my single word. Stormy was the confabulation 
experience, it would be tiresome to reckon up that ensued s but though the farmer gained a 
the number of individuals who, for some cause great many of what Mrs. Grant called ' pieces 
or other (generally a ridiculously trivial one), of her mind/ and numberless opinions of him- 
hate other individuals with an inveterate bitter- seif, which were all considerably more candid 
ness that is to me quite pussling; so perse- than complimentary, be also obtained his object 
vering as they are, too, in gradually adding fuel —that is, be succeeded in making her so 
to the fire of their own dislike. From the furious that he was convinced she would rather 
nebula of some petty misunderstanding gradu- die than suffer her child to marry his son. 
ally rises a little world of rancour and lU feeling, Quite satisfied with his success, the farmer de- 
wlnch, with fatal rapidity, beoomss a settled and parted, thoroughly and comfortably imbued with 
determined hatred tnat nothing short of a miracle the idea that as the mother was such a terrible 
can dissolve. vixen, and behaved so ill, the daughter could 

When the Widow Grant quarrelled with Far- not be much better, and William was well rid of 
mer Atwood it was a sad thing for their respec- such a wife. But be was, as we all are when we 
tive children; for Letty Grant and William are in a passion, very unjust, not only to poor 
Atwood had, till their parents 9 disagreement, Letty, who was meek and yielding as her mother 
been engaged lovers; and now all that was at was impetuous and obstinate, but to the widow 
an end of coarse. Farmer Atwood declared herself. Five years before, when her husband 
solemnly that if his son dared to marry poor lived, she was an important personage in Maple- 
Letty, he would utterly discard him, ana leave ton t she had a handsome house, fine dresses, 
all his broad acres and broad pieces to the her daughter reoeired instruction from a daily 
county hospital; and Mrs. Grant, at all hours governess, and she had plenty of money and 
of the day, and on all occasions, never wearied nothing to do—two advantages which, to women 
of lecturing her daughter with regard to her of Mrs. Grant’s calibre, were indeed inestimable, 
excessive undutifulness and baa behaviour But when her husband, who was a rich corn- 
in not ceasing to love William Atwood at a factor, died, bis affairs were found in great 
moment’s notice. The good woman never con- confusion; and ultimately so little was saved 
sidered that love, like an acorn, is easily enough out of the wreck for the widow and child, that 
planted, but once suffer it to grow to perfection, they were compelled to eke out their income by 
and it is a very difficult matter to root it up taking in needlework, while Letty obtained two 
again. Letty was a gentle, timid girl, very fond or three pupils among the farmers’ daughters, 
of her mother, and with no firmness or energy to whom she taught all she herself knew. It 
of character to resist her authority, even when was a dreadful downfall for poor Mrs. Grant, 
arbitrarily exercised; and so she only wept and and made her temper, naturally somewhat quick, 
turned pale when she found that her love must more fiery than ever. She imagined that the 
be given up, that her life’s happiness must be farmer slighted her, and she reproached him 
sacrificed; but she never dreamed of disobe- angrily; he, also irritable, replied in anything 
dience—she bowed her bead in meek submission, but a conciliatory tone; and from this trifling 
grieved silently, and suffered uncomplainingly, beginning sprang the mighty quarrel which was 
Not so William. He braved everything—nis to mar the happiness of two young people who 

/..l_xl_x_J_ _1__ <1 1 1 1 .1 ■» I r, 1 rru- 




his promised wife. He scorned the idea of farmer ought to have made allowances for the 
promising to think no more of Letty; he frankly natural sensitiveness to slight, real or fancied, 
told the infuriated farmer, that if she would which always characterises those who have 
consent to marry him in his altered circum- “seen better days." As it vu, he only felt 
stances, and become the helpmate not of the wrathful at the widow’s shrewishness to him. 
wealthy fanner’s heir, but of one who had to andithe ingratitude with which she now repaid 
labour for his living, nothing should prevent his all his many kindnesses to her—the foremost 
marrying her. Farmer Atwood was wellnigh among which was his ever having consented to 
wild witn wrath, and vowed he would make his the marriage of his son and heir with the almost 
disobedient son repent; he took bis bat and portionless Letty Grant, 
stick, and inarched off to the cottage where the People in the village watched the progree* d 
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?."f, 1X1:1 considerable interest, from the 

first little coolness tUl the time when the widow 
passed the farmer in the street without noticing 
tan sare by a portentous frown, and when 
William in rain toed to obtain a moment’s inter- 
new with Letty—being always repulsed by Mrs. 
Granted informed that he was not wanted in 
her cottage, and that her daughter was deter¬ 
mined to have nothing whatever to do with any 
” ,‘ h f, Atw °°d family, and was as indignant 
with them all as she herself was. This last was, 
as may be imagined, a fiction; and William 
knew Letty too well to believe it; but he save 
op his nans to the cottage, well knowing that 
the widow was indefatigable in keeping her 
daughter out of the way. There was but one 
opuuon in Mapleton with regard to the Grant 
and Atwood feud. If it ever were reconciled, it 
wonid be by some extraordinary chance little 
short of a miracle; and for once the good gossips 
were right. r 

Although William ceased to visit the cottage 
m the hope of seeing Letty, he did not give up 
ins attempts to obtain an jrtterview with her 
elsewhere. About a mile from Mapleton is a 
wood of some extent, and in a certain dingle of 
this wood Letty was wont to spend a great 
Mten of her leisure with her books or work. 
Under the shadow of a giant oak was her 
tavounte seat; and in happier days William had 
trained the graceful boughs of two young birch 
trees to form a kind of bower, and had con¬ 
structed a rustic seat, which was now overgrown 
with ivy and wild roses, so that a fairer haunt 
tar a young maiden than this same dingle should 

urn* in a 8Umni ®r-day , 8 ramble. 

WIlham had delighted in beautifying the spot. 

A shallow stream that intersected the entire 
wood, just at this point, fell down a steep bank 
into a little pool, with the pleasantest and most 
lolling sound in the world; and around this 
P°°l fairest of the wild-flowers raised their 
Here might be seen tall trumpet-flower*, 
eunmng foxglove* (or, to call them by their far 
prettier Irish cognomen, fairy caps), meadow- 
•wee*, corn-flower*, forget-me-nots, and most 
lovely of them all, tbe snowy water-lily, whose 
classic blossoms floated on the surface of the 
•till and clear waters like elfin gondolas. In this 
pteee poor William apent half his days, in the 
hope of sometime catching a glimpse of Letty. 
For a long, long time every day beheld his 
disappointment, and at length he began to fear 
that tbe young girl had really given him up— 
*** resolved never to see him again—and that 
he should indeed be compelled to fulfil bis 
father’s wish, and go. to London on some busi¬ 
ness of his, without obtaining an interview with 
her. The farmer was very anxious to get him 
sway from Mapleton; he thought that if be were 
jo he placed among new scenes and faces for a 
little while, he would soon forget bis affection 
for the widow’s daughter; and with this view he 
continually adjured him to proceed to London, 
end William continually postponed his depar- 
tare, till at length the presence of either his 
father or himself becams indispensable, and as 


| he was now in a state of calm despair with re- 
! gard to Letty, he agreed to go. On the day 
which he had appointed for his journey some¬ 
thing prevented him from setting off, and he was 
obliged to wait till the following day. In the 
evening, as usual, he walked forth on a solitary 
ramble, and, as usual, proceeded to the dingle in 
Hilford Wood. Bat, not as usual, he there 
found Letty, pale and tearful, and looking " the 
shadow of her former self’ indeed, seated at the 
foot of tbe huge oak tree. 

Poor William ! he very nearly wept too, as he 
beheld her altered face, and read there all she 
had suffered. He started to her side in a mo¬ 
ment, seized her hand, and had poured forth a 
torrent of questions, reproaches, hopes and 
fears, long before the frightened girl conld find 
voice to speak a word. 

“ I thought—I thought that you were gone 
to London,” she faltered at length. 

“ I understand — else you would not have 
been here?” said William, half-reproachfully, 
" Ab, Letty, how could you keep away from me 
so long ? Every day for more than two months 
I have loitered about this place, hoping to see 
you only once, before I left Mapleton; and you 
would not grant me even that poor consola¬ 
tion.” 

" What use would it have been ?” said Letty, 
weeping, and trying to release her hand from 
her lover’s clasp : " what use is it now, that we do 
6ee each other, except that it will make us more 
unhappy than we were before ? It is best to 
keep apart. William, everything is at an end 
now, and we must try to forget each other: it 
is our only chance of peace.” 

"Forget each other?” echoed William, in 
dismay and astonishment. "What do you 
mean, Letty ? Do you mean to say you no 
longer care for me ? Is it really true what they 
said ? And do you hate me ?” 

" No, no—oh no!” exclaimed the girl, pas¬ 
sionately; and then, as if afraid of her own 
earnestness, she averted her face, and was silent. 
William looked scrutinizingly at her for a few 
moments, and then, as if satisfied that she really 
did love him still, took her hand again, whicn 
in his surprise he had suffered her to withdraw, 
and said: " We shall always love each other as 
long as we live, Letty; I know it. Don’t talk 
of forgetting, for it is no use; and to hear yon 
speak so breaks my heart. And listen to me 
now: it is most unjust and unreasonable that 
because your mother and my father choose to 
quarrel on some stupid matter, our happiness 
and peace of mind should be sacrificed. If 
they obstinately persist in refusing their consent 
to our marriage, we must marry without it. After 
all is over they will be more reasonable, and wiU 
be glad enough to forgive us and be reconciled. 
And so, Letty, only consent to let me make the 
necessary'arrangements, and a month hence we 
can be marriea at Sandhurst Church. If they 
are stilly unreasonable we can go to London; 
and once there, I have no fear of our welfare. 

1 am sure I could get employment, and then 
how happy we should be, in a little home of our 
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own, not caring for anybody except each other! 
Should we not be happy, iJetty ?” 

“ No, William,” replied the young girl firmlv; 
99 we should not be happy, for we should not oe 
doing right: we should not be happy, for our 
consciences would not be easy. Although you 
are blinded now by anger ana disappointment, 
I am sure that you lore your father dearly still; 
and if you found his displeasure continue—if you 
found yourself estranged from him and from 
your own old home for ever! Think, William, 
what it would be to feel that you had seen for 
the last time the house you were born in—your 
native village; and, more than that, your 
mother —your mother who dotes upon you as 
the only child left to her. Could you bear, 
do you think—your sad thoughts and regrets ? 
Worse still, to reflect that your disobedience had 
caused sorrow and wretchedness to your parents. 
Could you know and feel all that, and be happy, 
William ?” 

She looked earnestly in his face; her dark, 
truthful eyes dimmed with the tears her own 
fervency had called forth. She even placed her 
hand upon his arm, but William turned away 
his head. 

“ I see, I see,” he said in a choked voice, and 
gently putting aside her light touch; “ they 
were right after all! You don't love me, Letty 
—I know it now. You could not stand there 
preaching to me upon duty with that calm voice 
of yours, and bringing forward reason after 
reason against our marriage: such good rea¬ 
sons,” he added, bitterly, “ that it is a thousand 
pities my father or your mother is not within 
hearing, to profit by them, and learn of you how 
to place obstacles in the way of our happiness! 
Our happiness 1 I beg your pardon — lam well 
aware that to wed the penniless, almost friendless 
being I now am, would not, could not cause you 
any happiness. Don't fancy that I blame you, 
Letty; it is only natural that a young creature 
like you, who has always been protected from 
positive neediness, should fear to come in con¬ 
tact with poverty—to fight with the cold, hard 
world—even with one beside you who loves you 
better than his life—than anything in the whole 
world—father, mother, home, friends 1 Yes, 
Letty, I’d sacrifioe them all for you. But if 
you love such ties better than me, I have no 
more to say—not a word, Let us part, Letty, 
for ever I Farewell 1” 

He cast his eyes upon her for the last time, 
as he thought; but there was such a look of 
anguish in the pale face, so much of hopeless 
agony exhibited in the unconsciously clasped 
hands and eves turned to heaven, as tnough for 
comfort and help in this worst grief of all, 
that he moved towards her once more, took 
her hand, and murmured “ Letty, Letty 1 one 
word I Say that you will consent to what I ask, 
and I will never doubt your love for another 
moment while I live 1” 

“ God help me, and guide me, and support 
me!" gasped forth the poor girl, as she tot¬ 
tered to the little seat beneath the tree, and sunk 
helplessly down; and then she proceeded in an 


incoherent manner, “I am sorely tried. Oh, 
William, if you only knew—this last, worst 
pang you have caused me; and I have suffered 
so ever since—you cannot—I know you oannot 
really believe what you say—I who have loved 
you so long—so truly, ana shall love you still 
till I die.” 

“Then why not yield to me, Letty, and 
come”— 

“ There is no happiness for the disobedient 
and selfish,” cried Letty energetically, and speak¬ 
ing rapidly, as if she feared her own firmness 
and resolution; “and if we were to act me 
you propose, we should be both—— Don't look 
at me in that cold, doubtful, displeased manner, 
dear William—my heart is so full—I have been 
so unhappy! But I must tell you, although you 
persist in misjudging me. You must think of 
your father and mother, whose every hope is 
bound up in you, who are so proud of their sou 
—who look forward to seeing him in his father’s 

lace—at the head of the farm. You would 

reak their hearts if you were to leave them 
as you say. And /, William, I must not 
forget my mother—who is poor and old and 
lonely—who has no one in the world to 
care for her and work for her but me. She 
has loved me, and cared for me, and toiled 
for me ever since I was born; and I will 
not now forsake her, and leave her to die in 
loneliness and poverty l I will not leave my 
mother though my heart break iu the struggle. 
It is hard, it is cruel; but do not you make my 
lot harder. Rest content*—I shall always love 
you, and only you; and when your father gives 
his consent to our marriage, then, and not till 
then , I will be your wife 1” 

There was a pause, only broken by a slight 
rustling among the trees as if some bird were 
startled from its nest by the unwonted sound of 
voices beard in the evening in that retired spot. 
And then William turned round, took Letty*! 
band, and kissed it fondly. 

“ You have conquered,” he said in a low voice, 
while the young girl gased in bis face with a 
look of sudden joy—“you have conquered! 
You are right, Letty,and I was wrong, ana hasty, 
and passionate. I shall not easily forgive myself 
for tne bitter things I have said to you in the 
heat of my anger and disappointment; but eon 
will forgive me for all 1 Yes, I see you are right j 
I will submit patiently to my father's wishes: 
perhaps if he sees me prepared to bend to his 
commands, he will grow less arbitrary. Ah, my 
own Letty, if he only knew you as I know you: 
if he could only hear you as you spoke but now, 
bearing with my brutal injustice—nay, let me 
speak?—and remaining gentle and calm and 
unreproachful amid all my blind passion—if he 
could only have seen and heard you, then my 
life for it be could not then refuse to make his 
son happy by giving him such a wife 1” 

“You are quite right. Will, he could not I' 9 
exclaimed a hoarse voice. And straightway 
from amid the tangled branches of the young 
trees of the wood, emerged the tall, stout form 
of Fanner Atwood, whose face was rather red. 
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and whose eyes betrayed the presence of tome 
description of moisture; but that might bo from 
coughing, for as he presented himself before 
the amazed lovers he coughed most violently. 

" I've heard it afl," said he, lifting Letty in 
his arms, and bestowing upon her a most Her¬ 
culean embrace, “ and I’ve come to two conclu¬ 
sions— first, that Will knows better what he is 
about in choosing a wife than I gave him credit 
for; secondly, that if he, a provoking, tempting, 
young rascal, don’t marry you within this same 
month of May, why I will, that's all!" with 
another kiss; “ although there is an objection 
to that last certainly, in the shape of my good, 
kind, dear old wife at home!” 

" Father!’’ cried William, half believing he 
was in a dream, half wild with joy at the idea of 
the reality of it all. 

"William—dear William!” sobbed Letty, 
never doubting the reality of the sudden delight, 
but weeping fvom the revulsion of feeling. 

"Don't cnr, don’t cry, my lamb!" said Mr. 
Atwood, stroking her chesnut hair caressingly; 
" and don’t be frightened of roe, though I have 
behaved very ill to you and—and to your mother 
too, I believe (though she is really very pro¬ 
voking, very aggravating). I mean to make up 
for my past mistakes. I never knew you , Letty, 
till within this half-hour. Very likely your 
mother may not be so bad as I thought sue was. 
Don’t say a word—don’t cry—don’t speak to 
her, Will, you young dog! Let us go—let us 
come," continued the good yeoman, getting in¬ 
coherent in his excitement; " let us make haste 
to Mrs.— to your mother’s cottage, and very 


New Year* 4ft 

likely I have mferadged ksr Wo* Let is make 
haste and get to nor, and be all reconciled and 
happy before night I daresay I’ve been uqj oat 
to Mrs. Grant; I was unjust to you I know* 
Letty; and, after all, women are all aggravating, 
more or lees! So come along.” 

And be drew Letty** arm within hie; bldg 
William (who had strong doubts as to whether 
he trod upon earth or air) walk on before; and 
talking with affectionate uninteUigihility to hie 
daughter-in-law in anticipation, allthe way, they 
reached the widow’s cottage. 

Doubtless they settled their quarrel very 
satisfactorily, for in three weeks from this 
eventful evening Letty and William were married 
in Mapleton church in the preaenee of a 
numerous party of relatives and friends. Mm. 
Grant and Mr. Atwood walked arm-in-arm to 
and from the church; and the frees of both 
these worthy individuals were perfectly re¬ 
splendent with good-humour ana happiness. 
It is recorded that there has not been the shadow 
of a misunderstanding between them since; and 
even if such a disaster were to occur, I believe 
that Letty, gentle peacemaker that she is, would 
succeed in adjusting it before it reached to any 
serious importance. 

Would that all our village quarrels could be 
settled as amicably, and that all those petty 
feuds which take their rise in irritability, and 
flourish with the aid of prejudice and hastiness 
till they attain to a frlse and sometimes a fatal 
influence—would that they all reached as happy 
a termination as this grand quarrel between 
Farmer Atwood and the Widow Grant! 


A HAPPY NEW YEAR. 

{Being the Sequel to "A Merry Christmas.”) 
BY MERLIN. 


Thefroct continues. The earth and water are 
still bound in iron chains, and the old year is 
dying. One more Merry Christmas is well nigh 
gathered to its fathers; and the year, that shone 
so brightly on our hope and joy—that looked so 
coldly on our struggles and griefr—that brought 
love and pleasure to many, and long-suffering 
and death to many more—is dying. Slowly, 
tardy, the clock-hands move toward the stroke 
when it shall be no more. May its successor 
look upon less suffering! and O may it bring 
ns greeter strength to meet the trials and priva¬ 
tions that inevitably come to all—more trust in 
God’s wisdom end love—a higher, truer aim in 
life, and a reedier willingness, by self-denial, to 
benefit others; for by these, and these alone, 

7 we hope to enjoy a Happy New Year, 
am discursive again, deer wader* but for 


the last time. Let ua proceed to our story* and 
the actors therein, whom we left, in the glimmer# 
ing morning light, planning for the’morrow, and 
discussing the events of a merry Christmas Day; 
and now it is New Year’s Eve. Tbs intervening 
days have flown by with winged speed. life at 
Aspen Hall opened a new joyous existence to 
Asnlowe, and not less so to Avon that it Uraa 
only the resumption of an old one shared by a 
new friend. Shooting-excursions on the mdor; 
cutting eights upon the ice; long rambles with 
Jennie and Kate, and uproarious mirth by night* 
filled their time and bestowed 


—" the sweetest sleep 
And fairest boding dreams that ever 
Entered in a drowsy head.” 


Aa ire hot unfreqdtaUy lee, 
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nearest of friends, or even sisters, a total differ¬ 
ence of character marked the actions of Jennie 
and Kate. In friendship, as in love, the law is, 
not like to like, but opposite to opposite. So 
was it between our joint heroines—the one, de¬ 
monstrative, mischievous, pretty, and rather 
given to coquetry; the other, quiet, acquiescent, 
and thoughtful. While Jennie bore you irre¬ 
sistibly along, with merrv mischief and bois¬ 
terous mirth, Kate won ner way more readily 
and directly to the heart by a genial truthful 
earnestness. 

Mention was made, in the previous part, of a 
certain awkward Squire, between whom and 
Jean there had been some “love passages”; 
and his ohagrin at the intrusion of that “ Lunun 
chap” was, I also believe, indicated. But this 
was not sufficient to prevent Jean from making 
him invite the new-comer to accompany the 
Aspen Hall people to Hurdington Grange, 
whither, accordingly, we follow over the cold 
moorland road on New Year’s Eve. 

Life in the country palls upon the thorough 
Londoner, on account of its monotonous routine. 
People of more artificial habits long for the 
theatres and the constant whirl of different 
scenes, while the tenants of broad acres and 
wayside cottages are content to laugh at the 
jokes and play the games their fathers did be¬ 
fore them; and do it with a zest which is, to 
say the least, astonishing to the placid character 
of town festivities. Let us mingle in the game 
at the Grange. It will show you more fully 
than a long paragraph of tedious narrative the 
altered position our actors have assumed. 

" I protest it isn’t fair. Miss Avon,” cried the 
young host, making a dash at the trencher, and 
nailing to catch it; “here you've been calling 
on me all night, and never give it a chance of 
standing while I cum up.” 

" A forfeit! a fair forfeit 1” shouted half a 
score of the players. " Pay the forfeit.” 

"Well you’ve a’most emptied my pockets,” 
said he, fumbling for something to add to a 
heap of handkerchiefs* keys, knives, brooches, 
and other miscellanies, the properties of the 
players, to be redeemed by extravagant doings; 
ana after several offers of commodities already 
in store, the game was allowed to proceed by 
his depositing with his mother (who was pawn¬ 
broker for the company) a ring from his finger. 

" Rob—Mr. Ashlowe—that’s not fair.” 

" Nay! if ladies will sit under the mistletoe, 
they must expect to be kissed.” 

"There is none over here.” 

"There was; and here it is,” said Ashlowe, 
holding it up. 

" Number nine!” called the Squire. 

; And the possessor of that number being the 
lady engaged in the above dialogue, darted for¬ 
ward, and upset the trencher, amidst the ac¬ 
clamations of the whole party. 

"Twilight!” 

And away went the players, struggling for 
new seats, which were so contrived that one 
must be left standing and pay a forfeit. 

4 “Hoorah t Caught at tut ! That’s one for 


Kate,” said Aeon, who had been trying in vain 
to make her forfeit. 

"Sixteen!” 

And op jumped the last speaker, contriving 
to meet Kate in the centre of the room, where 
he held her while the hoop-like trencher settled 
itself on the floor. 

" Under the kissing bush. ■ 

" You ’ve a forfeit to pay, sir, and I ’ll cry At. 

" Don’t care. I ’ll purchase another at the 
same cost, if you like.” _ . 

" Be off, Mr. Impudence 1” said Kate,blushing, 
and very impolitically boxing his ear; upon 
which he (being in this particular matter a 
thorough Christian) kissed her again for the 
blow. 

"Number one!” shouted Avon,.in even a 
louder voice than the other players hadi and it 
is always an object in this game to call those 
who appear most absorbed in conversation; 
and, acting upon this rule, our ex-hero for 
such we may term him—selected number one; 
a dumpling-shaped girl, with rosy cheeks and 
broad red arms, who, rousing hersslf from a 
t&te-a-tete with her neighbour, came np just in 
time, and having hitherto taken but little part 
in the game, called the neighbour before men¬ 
tioned, and kept the company laughing at their 
grotesque efforts, and the frequent repetition, of 
" one” and " five.” 

It was a source of great annoyance to the 
host, that he was never for a moment allowed to 
sit by Miss Avon’s side, though, be it said to 
the credit of his ingenuity, he had frequently 
called out her next neighbour for the express 
purpose of being near to her. Nor did his 
mother, who, in common with other maternal 
ladies, was keenly alive to the merits of her son, 
witness this proceeding with any feeling of 
satisfaction; out thus it was; and while the 
dumpling and her admirer—for such he evidently 
was—were keeping the game to themselves, 
the inheritor of Hurdington Grange and bis 
mother looked with jealousy upon the whispers 
of Jennie and Ashlowe, while similar proceed¬ 
ings on the part of others had no part of their 
attention. 

"I suppose you are horribly tired of nor 
stupid parties,” said Jennie j " they are so slow 
to you, who are used to the fast life of London,” 

" I should never tire of them with you by my 
side; nor could they be stupid while you. en¬ 
livened them with such conversation and played 
upon so good-natured a host’s susceptibilities,” 
was the rejoinder. 

"How do you know I play upoahim ? I am 
sure his remarks upon dairies and cheeses are 
mors interesting than your flattery: I abominate 
flattery.” 

" Did I flatter?” 

" Yes. But I believe you are so used, to it 
that it has become a matter of course, and you 
don’t even know you do it. London must be a 
horrid place, where everybody goes about say¬ 
ing things they don’t believe.” 

"London is a glorious place, as someday I 
hops to jrittv-you; and if I flatter, it is-yeu ipbo 
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htife taught me,** Adbiowe replied* u At least it 
is long since I did it before,” he afterwards 
added, in a changed tone. 

Whenever—ami it had been often—in the long 
Walks and quiet conversations with her, he had 
spoken' as other than an acquaintance, a shads 
had come across his brow, his manner had 
changed, and he would lead the talk back again 
to general topics. 

'* Number, Kate,” cried a little one of our 
party, and knocked down the trencher before it 
was caught/ chuckling at her ingenuity. 

’ •'There you flatter again,” said Jennie: K no 
onw else over told me I made them flatter, and 
1*11 fed and talk to Hardy about his acres and 
cows.” 

Here there was a general twilight and a cry 
folr forfeits, which was only silenced by the 
announcement of supper, so it was deciaed to 
havO them after, and the interval before the meal 
was filled with jokes, kisses, and other Christ¬ 
mas pleasantries, till Hurdy (as Jennie playfully 
called their host), made happy by the fulfilment 
of her threat to Ashlowe, led the way to a table 
spread with a banquet such as our ancient 
Barons might have presented to their retainers 
before leading them against an enemy. 

” It is best,” thought Ashlowe, as he watched 
Jennie's face change from red to white, and 
white to red again, while the ponderous farming 
squire lent over and whispered to her—" best 
that. it should he so.” How often do we 
deceive ourselves and wrong our friends by a 
hasty interpretation of trival actions, and dwell 
~umi a vague surmise till it shows all the 
plausibility of fact, and we admit it as such! 
Hew wrongly did Ashlowe read the changing 
colour on her cheeks, whose every action was 
becoming of deeper interest to him than aught 
eke in toe world, and deceive himself with the 
repetition of the above sentence! 

little indeed did he, or any of the merry 
guests, who were not too personally occupied to 
note these changing colours, attribute them to 
their true cause. Hurdy had, in fewer minutes 
then have been occupied by the recital, proposed 
for Jennie’s heart and hand, and received an un¬ 
qualified negative, candid and kindly as might 
? oe, for a positive answer, and was now quietly 
proceeding with his beef and pudding. 

There are not very many of us who could, 
under such circumstances, resume a meal, 
stayed by such an interruption, with zest and 
appetite; hot he did, and ate heartily too. it 
had been for a long time settled between him 
and his mother that it should be on this par¬ 
ticular night, and, till the advent of Robert, not 
a doubt of his acceptance was entertained; but 
the progress which that gay young bachelor had 
made in the society of Jennie, only urged 
Hoirdy on; so, taking an opportunity when it 
was least to be expected, he surprised Jennie, 
had hia answer, and resumed his supper. 

" You won’t mention it or think of it again 
to-night, please, but just make your game of me 
fts usual.” 

•♦Ob, certainly not, never to anybody.” 


“ Thank you, thank you {much I it won’t 
matter after to-night, and all my hope is that 
you’ll be happy.” 

And this was the last allusion to the subject, 
he thinking it was for Ashlowe she had refused 
him; while Robert vainly strove to think it was 
for the best that her cheeks should change 
colour when he whispered in her ear. 

We may not here stay to chronicle the con¬ 
sumption of huge sirloins of beef, and the rapid 
disappearance of pie, tart, pudding, and such 
small deer. If you, kind reader, are desirous 
to know, let me advise a ten-miles’ drive, a six- 
hours’ fast, occupied as we have seen our actors 
occupy them, and then multiply your appetite 
by a score, and the wonder will cease to exist 1 

Neither may we repeat all the extravagant 
penalties exacted for forfeits on the games, and 
dances that followed; let it suffice to say that 
Hurdy bore them all with so excellent a grace 
that none could even dream how momentous a 
question had been settled for ever, and a verdict 
returned which upset the plannings of more 
New Years than one. But let not the reader 
suppose he did not feel it. He did, and keenly 
too; but there was, under a somewhat rough 
exterior, a sense of courtesy and knowledge of 
what was due to his guests, that forbade him to 
show it, as many a more refined man would not 
fail to have done. Jennie, shy at first, relaxed 
again, and made game of him as much as ever, 
imposing upon him the most ridiculous sen¬ 
tences, all of which were imperative: such as 
standing on a bench, with a lighted candle in 
his hand, till some fair lady should be graciously 
pleased to kiss him, and which office she event¬ 
ually performed, though not till he bad under¬ 
gone many pinchings and twittings, amidst the 
laughter of old and young. Then Ashlowe 
was blindfolded and left to grope bis way after 
the others, who did not fail to assail him from 
every side; and thus the hours wore on, till, far 
over the frozen fields, they heard the village 
bells ring out the old year and, changing, wel¬ 
come the new one. Then, again, there were 
dances and games, forfeits and kisses, and 
shaking of hands and wishing "goodnight,” 
and “ may it be a happy one,” in the keen, 
frosty air, while our party settled themselves 
under the warm wrappers, and drove away un¬ 
der the leafless beechen woods. 

“ Good night, Hurdy; and be sure you come 
to see us soon,” said Jennie, as they whirled 
away, and heard another response from him 
they addressed: 

" Good night, and msy-be 1*11 come to¬ 
morrow.” 

"Really, Jane, you are too bad; it’s shame¬ 
ful the way you treat him, that it is,” said Kate. 

" Oh, it’s only in jest, and he knows it,” re¬ 
plied the other, lightly. 

"I don’t believe he thinks it jest, Jennie; 
and there is nothing in the world so much to be 
dreaded as the reproach of— ” and. Kate 
paused, not for want of words, but fearing to 
hurt the other's feelings—"at least in these 
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Mieate matters, dear Jennie, we cannot be too 


careful.” 

“ Well, I am sure, Kate, it’s quite a pity you 
broke down in that pretty little nomily; come, 
don’t lecture us to-night $ wait till to-morrow, 
do now, there’s a dear Kate.” 

" There is no time like this,” said Kate, in an 
injured tone, " and for the matter of my homily 
there were but a few words wanting to com¬ 
plete it. I should have said, but that 1 feared 
to speak too earnestly, that there are no pangs 
so keen as those inflicted by conscience upon 
such as encourage hopes that can never be 
realised.” 

" I have never given reasonable cause for any 
hope I do not mean to fulfil; and Mr. Hurding- 
ton knows it—none better.” 

They were speeding along through the snow, 
in the faint light of a half-moon; but it lent 
them little assistance, for their way lay between 
dark woods, till anon they entered upon the 
broad moor that lay below them, glittering in the 
moonlight; one unbroken surface of snow; and 
here they passed a solitary horseman, to whom 
Robert called out, in order to break the dis¬ 
course of Kate and Jennie t 

* A happy New Year, friend.” 

w Same to you, sir, and mony on em.” 

But the effort was vain, and Jennie, though, 
at the moment of her cousin’s attack accusing 
herself, was unwilling to submit to a word of 
rebuke on the subject, though she felt herself 
certainly not free from blame, and had requested 
Hurdy to come early, that she might more fully 
explain and break the seeming harshness of her 
refusal. 

“ Oh, if the wind sets that way I have done, 
and ask your pardon,” said Kate. 

” Are you determined never to understand 
me—you, Kate, who, at least, ought to know me 
better 1” said Jennie, with a struggle against her 
desire to record the occurrence of the evening, 
and justify herself; but would it be maidenly? 
and before him too! Ah, that was the trouble! 
If it had been Kate alone, she might have told 
her all; but what might not he think of its repe¬ 
tition, made in his own ears; yet it was hard to 
let him think her capable of so trifling with the 
holiest passions, and she tried (need I say vainly?) 
to persuade herself she did not care what he 
thought; but, failing in this also, she set about 
justifying her actions another way. It would 
Certainly have saved many hours of trouble had 
she chosen the other course; but, then, had she 
not given her promise to him ? and, mentally 
exclaiming “ I will keep it 1” continued—“ Can 
you think so meanly of me as to think me 
oepeble of such a crime? for assuredly it is 
one.” 

"Not wilfully, Jennie; though, perhaps, 
thoughtlessly, and they are alike in conse¬ 
quences. But here are the aspens. Let us kiss 
each other, and say no more about it.” 

And she leant over the back till their lips 
get. ^ as they drove under the old archway, 
vainly had Robert kept his ears intent upon 
every word, that he might catch only an allusion 


upon which he might believe she was free; bet 
she made none. I)id she regard him only as a 
friend of her brother’s ? Did she love Mr. 
Hurdington ? O if there were but some secret 
portal through which he might look upon her 
heart! Should he, while she was yet holding 
his hand, draw her apart, and speak to her? 
No 1 it would pain her to refuse him. 

“ Good night, Mr. Ashlowe. You, at least, 
mus’n’t think 1 play with men's hearts* We 
shall miss you to-morrow.” 

“ Good night, Miss Avon. I fear you have 
spoiled me for London; and the room I thought 
so pleasant, will be very dull* Good night, 
Katie.” 

And she was gone. " O why did he not 
boldly speak to her? If she were but here 
again!” 

And, lo I as the thought passed into his brain, 
she descended the stairs, and sent the detav 
mination of a moment before far, far away! He 
sat where, upon the first morning after his ar¬ 
rival, he baa sat and smoked with Avon, and 
thought how pleasanter than he anticipated his 
Christmas had become; and then, solemnly 
puffing out the smoke, thought of that other 
gentle being he had loved, and fancied—now in 
feature, then in thought—a resemblance between 
Miss Avon and her. Ah 1 but he could not lore 
another as he had ber! and now again sitting 
smoking there, with his friend’s last queetion 
unanswered, all his thought was how to tell her 
of his love. He would have a week in London, 
and write. No, be could not leave in this un¬ 
certainty. To-morrow he would speak I—and 
then the memory of the changing colour rose 
again and scattered his resolutions. “ She does 
not love me; and, as I have foreseen, mv path 
must, as it ever has been, still be solitary.” Yet 
again would recur a look, a tone, or a little 
nothing she bad said, and whisper of hope, and 
bid him happiness in the years to be. "Does she 
love me ? Could I love her as she should be 
loved, or is it but the echo of that other earlier 
passion called from the r'iambers of the Past by 
a resemblance.” These, and a thousand other 
busy thoughts, ran through Ashlowe’s brain. 
Mechanically be drew on his slippers, and fal¬ 
lowed Avon up the stone stairway, still repeal 
ing: "Does she love me? Do I love her?” 
Mechanically he held his friend’s hand, saying 
Good night; and found, instead of prayers, 
these ever-recurring words: "Does she love 
me?” 

€t As when we dwell upon a word we know, 

Repeating, till the word we know so well 

Becomes a wonder and we know not why 

•o ran they through hia brain, and, still eohoiog 
in his mind, shaped dreamt of doubtful love; 
when, after long waiting, sleep fell upon him* 

* * * * * 

The frost is breaking np. The newness of 
the year has ceased to excite comment. The 
artisan is back again at work, hard as ever; hut 

* TVnnyson's lc Rnld. w 
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tighter at heart for the holiday. The faded, 
duty sprigs of holly are fast disappearing from 
tee corners of dingy windows. The snow, so 
white and diamond-like before, is blackened and 
melting. The streets, so hard and bright, are 
wet and dull. Ashlowe is back again m busy 
London, poshing his war through the weary, 
cheerless streets, back to his lodgings (that one 
week hare made to seem so lonely); and that 
all-absorbing question, still unanswered, is 
gnawing at his heart-staking away the energy 
of hie life—stealing his pleasaot thoughts, and 
revivifying the old lore that ended so sadly in 
the grave, calling back again, the face that looked 
fondly up to his own, night after night, in years 
gone by; when each succeeding night bore it 
tether—farther—from him, till the grave set 
up its everlasting barrier, and Death closed to 
him the happiness of Love. Wild and bitter 
were the succeeding years to him. Then had 
he said a thousand times that love was hence¬ 
forth to him a closed world, and now again— 
unsought-far, almost underived—a new, strong 
passion liad arisen, unlike the former save in its 
hopelessness; for hopeless did it seem to him, 
and wearily did he dwell again upon that old 
love, and strive by it to stay the pleadings of his 
later one, but vainly. 

Did she not love another ? Had he not, even 
in the hour he sought her to speak of love, 
found her alone with him—talking as only those 
between whom there are no hidden feelings can 
talk ? And the frankness of her farewells, the 
hearty and reiterated desires that he would come 
down again in spring, the warm pressure of his 
hand in parting—wbat were these, only the 
emotions of a warm friendship? And where 
Love is sought, how great a bane is Friendship! 

Alone in his lodgings sat Robert Ashlowe, 
musing after the fashion set down above. 
Scattered over the table by his side lay a 
number of letters, thumb-marked and faded 
from frequent reading, and there lay the little 
silken string that held them together; and the 
sweet curl of hair he had taken from her head 
on that sad day when he looked, for the last 
time, on the fair face and placid brow of her 
whose love had seemed his all. 

Little griefs disturb our dreams of happiness 
tenfold more than great ones. Why is it so ? 
And why, when sorrow waxes strongest, do we 
reject aU consolation except that of Nature? 
Who, that has known a great grief, has been 
unselfish, and not withdrawn himself from the 
world to sit alone and weep, and indulge a 
sorrow he dare not show the world ? But few: 
and these only the master-minds of Nature. 
Thus it was with Ashlowe: and he had invoked 
the spirit of that earlier disappointment to 
drown the poignancy of his present trouble. 
So sat he alone, and buried his lace in his hands. 

** Shall I write to her ?” thought he, “ and at 
least know from herself that my hopes may 
never he realized ? But what have I to offer 
her? In life am I not alone?—a workman in 
the world, who must earn the bread I eat? 
Must not tee woman who consents to share my 
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fate, submit to toil and privation ? Yet, where 
she loves, a woman would brave more than 
this 1” 

It was one feature worthy of remark—he did 
not, in all his gloominess, malign the character 
of Hurdington, as too many of ns do malign 
our more successful rivals. 

It was in work Ashlowe found the greatest 
oblivion. By a strong effort he forced himself 
into a manly resolution—he would be silent, 
would work, would save money; and, being 
skilled in engraving, his services were always in 
demand, and while thus engaged, he regained 
something of his wonted cheerfulness. Early 
in the spring of our New Year came intelligence 
from Aspen—from Jennie too, a brief, kindly, 
characteristic note, which ran thus: 

Dear Mr. Ashlowb, —Having, by u long and 
laboursome petition,’ 1 as the poet of Avon Bays, 
won from my father his “ alow leave,” we are com¬ 
ing to London for a whole week; and, having a 
horth-country horror of your hotels, will be glad if 
you can get us a place in— Pentonville-squars I 
think you call your place. Kitty and Ned are to 
be married on our return, and of oourse yon will 
come along, and dance at the wedding.—Yours till 
then, Jean Avoir. 

P.S.—I shall expect you to be my cavalier during 
the whole visit. “ Two's compa— .” Yon know 
our proverb. Why have you never written to ust 
I daresay Kate and brother would send their love, 
only I know they want it all themselves just now; 
so you mast be content with what I can spare of 
mine.—J. A. 

What trembling hands held the sheet upon 
which these brief lines were traced 1 How much 
of lost hope did they not conjure up, and how 
they were read and read again, long after he had 
learnt them all by heart, can only be hinted at 

— never described.“Be content with 

what I can spare ?” Ah I would not even a 
moiety be a treasure worth more than all the 
mines of Golconda ? It would, too, be hope¬ 
less to attempt description of the emotions they 
produced, the number of letters written and dee 
stroyed before the answer was despatched, tb- 
zeal with which he made the arrangements de¬ 
sired, and worked late at night, that be might 
be ready for the holiday which promised so 
much pleasure, and seemed so long in coming. 
But it came at last; and, an hour before the 
train was due, Robert might have been seen 
pacing the railway platform. 

They visited everywhere—Museum, Picture 
Gallery, Parliament, Palace, and theatre. But 
the descriptions of these have no place in this 
story, altnough the dialogue about to he re¬ 
corded did occur among a crowd of visitors, and 
while the air was rent with the music of the 
monstre bands at Sydenham—and not, as is 
usual, in a room, of which they (the speakers) 
were the only occupants, or in a lonely wood- 
walk, as more poetic narrators of this somewhat 
romantic conversation would doubtless have 
thought a befitting scene than among congre¬ 
gated^ thousands. But circumstance — that 
mighty master of men—so ordained it. 

“I am tired of wonders and fine rights, 
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Robert,” said Jennie, looping her arm in his. 
“ Let us walk through the transept, and look at 
nothing. I’ve been saying beautiful! beau¬ 
tiful ! till my tongue is weary of the word.” 

“I cannot be surprised at that,” said he, 
moving, as opportunity offered, into the less 
crowded portion of the place. One can’t go 
a-head in a London crowd. “ You have scarce 
said another word,” he resumed, “ since we en¬ 
tered an hour or two ago!” 

“ O, look what a sad, pale face— there, lean¬ 
ing on yonder gentleman with the white hair I” 

'■ It is, indeed, a sad face, and looks more fit 
for heaven than earth,” said Robert. “ I never 
saw but one other so sad, and that is lost now.” 

“How could they bring her here?” said 
Jennie. “A crush might kill her,,I am sure! 
Did you observe her, when yonder gentleman 
bowed, how her colour changed ? I am as little 
given to romancing or poetry as anybody, but I 
could almost make a tale from that sad face and 
changing colour. It seems to speak so plainly 
and sadly of a disappointed life ana slow 
disease.” 

“ I shall not be able to believe your assertion, 
if you talk so, Miss Avon,” said Robert; and 
then forgetting time, place, and circumstances, 
out welled the story of that early love, and then 
the later one. Kate and Edwin were at the 
antipodes for them. The sweet pale face was 
forgotten, the crowd was unheeded. They were 
alone, as much as though the thousands were 
converted into trees, and the music changed to 
gentle whispers of the wind : alone and together, 
mechanically swaying with the persons, passing 
ancji pushing between them, yet alone. It was 
the moft natural thing in the world, yet the 
strangest: in a moment the words he had dwelt 
upon and ^rittep and burned were wiped away 
and scattered for ever, their places being filled 
by the truest of all speeches and thoughts— 
those the moment suggested and the feeling 
gave utterance to. 

“ When you were with us at Christmas you 
once spake of that sad face, and cheeked your¬ 
self again directly. Tell me its history now, 
Robert,” said Jennie; “ it will be a relief to all 
this sight-seeing, for which I have not much 
liking.” 

“ It is a sadone, Jennie; for with it is bound 
the history of my earliest and, as I once be¬ 
lieved, my only love. Its possessor was the 
playmate of my earliest years, and long, long 
before I knew what love was, she had mine. I 
am not a Londoner, though I always live here. 
My father, of whom you are surprised I never 
apeak, lived on the coast, and belonged to a 
class which have happily well-nigh ceased to 
exist in England. He died one night in the 
endeavour to escape from officers who came to 
take him for smuggling. It is the first thing I 
remember—his dead face, as I saw it in the morn¬ 
ing, left by the tide among the rocks.” 

“ How very dreadful!” said Jennie, with a 
shudder, and clinging closer to his arm. 

“ There was a gentleman who’d always been 
kind to ir. , fetched me to live with him next 
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day. He wag our. parson, a man wta never 
tired of doing good, and was to me the only 
friend or father I knew. His daughter wm my 
playmate and my lpve. Ah 1 I remember how, 
bitterly we cried the day i came away* Her; 
father brought me, and bound me an apprentice 
here in London, and found me a home, and had 
me at his house once every year* He knew, from 
the first, Alice was not for this world, and 1 
often heard him say she inherited her mother’s 
gentle loving nature and diseased framem-whe 
let her indulge the affection she had for;iae,and 
write; but every time 1 saw her she wan wanner 
and piler than beforehand there wag that strange 
light in her eye that struck you in the passer-by 
just now; and every time we parted it was as u 
to meet no more. At her request I was fetched 
once upon a sudden, and came only to find her 
dead. I only went once mpre to her father’s, to 
whom I owe everything I possess, except my 
life; and but far him bow valueless that would 
have been! This is tbe history of the pals face 
I can never cease to remember, and which, till 
now I thought made love in me impossible. It 
gave me many bitter hours.” 

“It was indeed sad,” said Jennie, looking 
wistfully into his face, that showed the marks 
of emotion; “ but does not the poet say— 

1 *Tis better to have lov’d and lost 
Than never to have lov'd at all ’t 

and yet has love many a dark hour of despair, 
and even sin, to answer for.” , 

“ Not love, Jennie. True love can only lead 
to worthy ends, and prompt us to noble deeds; 
and they who are too weak to master their 
propensity for evil in this wor^d would be equally 
so under other strong passions. Have you never 
loved ? Could jou, Jennie—and trust paCf.y 0 . 11 !' 
know not with what fear and diffidence it i8 
offered—could you accept from me a.love even, 
such as I gave that other one—more matured 
and less passionate, yet fervent as that first wild 
boyhood love ?” 

“ Mr. Ashlowe, I am bewildered— I never 
loved another! But—” 

“Jennie, I have known dark hours not a few 
since Christinas. I did not write to you, nor 
mean to come again. I thought you were be¬ 
trothed to Hurdy, and the thought was mad- 
ne89!” 

“ Mr. Ashlowe—” 

“ Call me Robert i I hate ' Mister P ” 

“ Well, Robert, then, it is just that I explain, 
both for him and myself. You remember the 
conversation with Kate in the gig, coming from 
the Grange ?” 

“Yes, perfectly.” 

“ That night he had asked me, as you have 
done now, at supper—strangely, suddenly; pd 
I refused him, though it pained me; for he is -a 
worthy, honest, manly fellow.” 

“ So I always—” 

“Don’t interrupt me, please. And that 
visit, when you saw us alone, was at my request, 
that I might soften my rejection; for i thought 
perhaps Kate was right, and could not endure 
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*• reproach* giving cause for such abope, 
e nd then using harshness or nnkindness to him. 
Hswtver, it is all right now; and we are juat as 
good friends as ever—only his mother, who has 
pcide enough for as many acres as they hare 
inches, hasn't got over it yet: bnt it *11 come 
nght in time.” 

“TVhy keep me in this painful suspense, 
Jwiins ? You neither accept nor reject, though 
I offer yon my all—my life, and love. These, 
and the wHfing work of my hands, are all I have 
to bestow.” 

u la love these are all; and there is nothing 
rnsns I cannot supply. But for your answer— 
itf* so sudden ! Be content to know I never 
loved another!” 

“Beg pardon, sir!” 

“Nay, the fault was mine!” said Robert, 
making way for the speaker to pass, who, per¬ 
haps from being somewhat similarly engaged, 
ran against, and brought our Ganymede and 
Corydon back to the Crystal Palace. 

And where were Kate and Avon ? Where, 
too, was the pale-faced girl, who brought all this 
«o happily about ? Ana whither had the visitors 
ftown, too?—for they were nearly all gone. 
They did not know; and, as I fear much, did 
not trouble themselves to inquire, but kept up a 
rambling talk, rambling home through the 
crowded streets, where Kate and her companion 
had been an hour or more, and the former of 
vfcom improved the occasion by a little homily 
on losing people on purpose. She did it very 
good-naturedly, though; and I doubt mucn 
whether, among all that vast city, four more 
favoured or happier people could be found. 

A word more, and our story is complete—but 
for that word we must advance matters, and 
once again beg the dear reader, who has tra¬ 
velled thus far with us, to return to Aspen Hall, 
and so far make over her belief to us that she 


can (even though the snow is falling while she 
reads this) imagine a soft spring day, such a* 
follows an early morning rain; a dark old church* 
where, through diamond panes, the little rays of 
sunlight steal, like angels from heaven, and 
light upon two sweet faces, ranged before the 
altar, and two beaming, manly countenances by 
their side; a red-faced, comely rector, in his 
surplice; and beyond these a group of friends 
and villagers, who, as the happy lovers issue 
from the old stone-porch, throw early flowers 
in their path, and give them kindly greeting and 
wishes for prosperity, amid the shoutings of the 
school-children released, in honour of the occa¬ 
sion, for a holiday; and the ringing of sweet 
bells, and all the softening influences of such a 
morning. When I am married, may it be as 
sweet! and my friends as earnest in their 
emulation, as those who strive which should 
first call Kate—Kate of the Hall—“ Mrs. Avon.” 

It was but a little way down to the Hall from 
the church, where were assembled all who could 
come together to do the new bride honour. 

“Jennie,” said Ashlowe, while Kate and 
Edwin walked on a few paces before them— 
“Jennie, when shall you and I come forth as 
they have done now ?” 

“ When,” she replied -looking fondly up 
into his face—“ when the bells that ring now 
shall have tolled for Mr. Floodstone’s death, and 
the farm my father kept is mine, then, Robert, 
you may turn farmer, and 1 shall be bride.” 

As the doctor said, with a wise shake of the 
head, poor Floodstone couldn't last much longer: 
there is prospect that ere the green corn was 
gold those two would again stand by the altar 
side. 

Thus is it ever in life—the sands of one run 
out, but not before another waits to fill the 
place. 
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Homb Lira or English Ladies in thb 
XVII. Century. By the Author of “ Mag¬ 
dalen Stafford.” ( London: Bell and Daldy .)— 
It has been said by a great artist in the power 
of depicting human life and character, that “ the 
happiest women, like the happiest nations, have 
no history.” How much truth is involved in 
this epigrammatic sentence only the bitterly ex¬ 
perienced can tell. Of the majority of the fair 
and good examples of their sex, whom our au¬ 
thor nas chosen to illustrate a class and period 
in the history of English womanhood, there is 
little story to relate. The period is that of the 
Commonwealth, or immediately subsequent to 
the Restoration, when something purer, higher, 
and more real than fanaticism or puritanism 
were bora of them, and passed into the religion 


of those grave wives and mothers, whose piety 
entered into and made the law of thehr daily 
lives. There is an almost rigid purity and gra¬ 
vity in the saintly outlines of their characters, 
their straight and orderly walk through life, and 
the peace (not of the world) that seems to brood 
about them, even when the vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune, the loss of friends or children, and other 
domestic troubles, fall upon them. Secluded 
in their country homes, and occupied m house¬ 
hold duties, the education of their children, the 
management of their servants, and the care of 
the poor—for, after the worship of God, these 
made the circle of their daily occupations— 
there was not much space left for outer inte¬ 
rests, and certainly little time in which to be 
concerned by them. All these home-duties pro- 
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ceeded in almost rhythmical succession, so that, j 
but for the reception of friends (informal visits ! 
with seventeenth-century roads, and appliances 
for locomotion, were out of the question), one 
day must have passed with very little vari¬ 
ation from another. These were times in 
which, besides plain and curious needlework, 
cookery, &c., &c., the knowledge and practice of 
medicine and even surgery were accounted ne¬ 
cessary on the pan of educated women, and in 
country places, this skill was made available to 
the sick poor, to an extent that would have been a 
serious hindrance to the local practice of a quali¬ 
fied country practitioner. One lady (the Countess 
of Arundel) turned her house into an hospital 
in order to receive the invalids who came to her 
from a distance, some of whom remained three 
months under her roof. Some idea may be 
gathered of the special character of the diseases 
the skill of this lady most affected, from the fact 
that, in some years, as many as “ three score 
dozen sheep-skins were spent merely in making 
the planters she gave.’ 1 Indeed, all the Count¬ 
ess’s charities and good deeds appear to have 
been bounteous in the extreme. Daily alms were 
given at her gate, and three times a week food 
was prepared for upwards of a hundred poor 
people in the parish. She pensioned widows, 
released prisoners, portioned poor maidens, 
and supported schools. After her husband’s 
death she never wore any but a dress of 
cheap black stuff. She, however, belonged 
to the earlier half of the century. Foremost in 
this series of feminine worthies we find Mrs. 
Evelyn, with her Parisian accomplishments and 
natural wit, amiability, and refinement, making 
Sayes Court the centre of happiness to her hus¬ 
band and his friends; “indeed,” he tells us, 
“there was nothing proof against the abundance 
of her wit and piety: she made virtue and holi¬ 
ness a cheerful thing, lovely as herself.” 
Amongst the most charming of these memo¬ 
rials are the pages devoted to Mrs. Walker, the 
wife of the Rector of Fyfield, because they leave 
with us the most natural picture imaginable of 
a loving, clear-brained, clever little woman, full 
of simple piety, a thrifty manager, and neat- 
handed housewife, whose married life, as her 
husband wrote forty years after their union, 
“was like the light of the morning when the 
sun riseth, even as a morning without clouds, 
and as clear shining after rain.” How amiable 
even are the superstitions of both, touching their 
marriage—the auspicious posy on the wedding- 
ring, which made the good doctor take it with¬ 
out searching further, and which fitted the lady’s 
finger as exactly as the motto coincided with 
his taste. Then the bride’s trouble about the 
lowering morning, and the joy when, before she 
had got to the waterside and into the boat (they 
were married at Hammersmith), the sun broke 
forth, dispelling the clouds, and shining with 
vigour ana splendour. 

They appear [says the author] to have been en¬ 
tirely happy in each other. Where they differed, 
fey never disagreed; and, though he sometimes 
her for maintaining her own opinion too 


tenaciously, he had the candour to ooufeau that she 
was generally in the right, and this, though her 
conclusions were not always based cm the orderly 
chain of reasoning upon which his own proceeded, 
as in one instance he relates: 

“ She would often come into my study to me, 
and when I have asked her what she would have, 
she would reply: * Nothing, my dear, but to ask 
how thou doest, and see if thou wantest anything,’ 
and then, with an endearing smile, would say: 
* Dost thou love me ?' to which, when I had replied 
1 Most dearly,’ * I know it abundantly,’ Bhe would 
answer, * to my comfort; but I love to hear thee 
tell me so.’ And once, when I was adding the 
reason of my love, and began first for conscience, 
she stopt before I could proceed, as she was very 
quick : * Ah ! my dear, 1 allow conscience to be an 
excellent principle in all we do, but like it worst in 
conjugal affections. I would have thee love me not 
because thou must, but because thou wilt; not as a 
duty, but delight. We are prone to reluctate against 
what is imposed, but take pleasure in what we 
choose.’ 

Who can read this passage without thoroughly 
comprehending the largely-loving nature of the 
woman i Yet there is no maudlin senti¬ 
mentality in Elizabeth Walker: it is out of her 
own great love and faith that she puts these 
questions to that other self; she knows as well as 
he does that he loves her wholly, tenderly; but 
it is so sweet to her to hear him say it, to go 
about all day with the renewal, as it were, of his 
bygone words to her, in her heart, making the 
numerous duties of it light work indeed; and 
yet they were no ordinary duties that Madam 
Walker, of Fyfield Rectory, undertook. She 
not only had wool spun on the premises, to give 
away in garments to the poor, and a blanket to 
every needy woman on the birth of a child ; but 
she was also skilled both as physician and sur¬ 
geon, as well as in the making of distilled 
waters, salves, ointments, oils, and syrups; and 
not only were her remedies at the service of 
everyone who needed them, but she would rise 
herself in the middle of the night to assist a sick 
neighbour. And then to see her instructing her 
maids “in cookery, brewing, baking, dairy, 
ordering linen, in which her neatness was curi¬ 
ous, and such like,” no wonder there was no 
lack of good servants in those days, when 
mistresses superintended their labours; for 
though, in the quaint phrase of the times, “she 
was neither cook nor dairy-maid, yet was she 
always clerk of her little kitchen Here is a 
glimpse of her—a genial natural glimpse, 
for what good housekeeper does not plume her¬ 
self a little on those virtues that add so much to 
the economy and comfort of home ? 

She rivalled Mrs. Primrose herself in her goose¬ 
berry wine, reserved for the entertainment of her 
friends of higher rank; and for the cider, which won 
such high encomiums from their acquaintance. She 
would never allow her husband the slightest credit 
“ Hu cider!’’ she would, between jest and earnest, 
reply —“ ’tie my cider. I have all the pales and 
care, and he hath all the praise who never meddles 
with it!” 

Indeed, Mrs. Walker appears to have rather 
jealously guarded her housewifely prerogative; 
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•ad if, when they entertained friends, he alluded 
to the preparations for their reception, she used 
to quietly dismiss his counsels, saying, “ I pray 
thee let me alone; trouble not thyself; let me 
but know whom thou invitest, and leave the 
rest to me. M She evidently regarded her hus¬ 
band’s study as his proper place; and if there 
were any " family affairs that gave more trouble 
and bustle,” she availed herself of bis absence 
from home to accomplish them. As a mother 
we get some characteristic sketches of her, 
showing that mixture of tenderness, and firm 
good sense, which makes the happiest house¬ 
hold. She herself taught her children to read 
as soon as they could speak, devoting much 
care to make good readers of them. She also 
composed an easy “ First Catechism ” for them, 
and used to 

give them little rewards in money for any psalms 
or chapters oat of the Bible which they committed 
to memory, less to incite them to learn" than that 
they might, by their diligence, have something of 
their owm to bestow in charity, and that the prac¬ 
tice qf benevolence might abide in them xoith the 
force of early habit. The beggar at the door was 
invariably relieved by the hand of one or other of 
the children . 

As her daughters grew up, they assisted her in 
her still-room preparations, as well as in the 
after-distribution of them; and though a foreign 
master taught them languages, and occasional 
teachers the arts of singing and writing, some 
portion of the day was devoted to needlework; 
and in the evening they always accompanied 
their mother to their father’s study for religious 
instruction; and, when they were dismissed 
(after prayer with her husband), “ she herself 
would bring him his evening meal”—a service 
which she never allowed a domestic to perform for 
her, “ because she would not lose the pleasure 
and satisfaction of expressing her tender and 
endearing affection.” The anniversary of their 
wedding-day was a great day—as well it might 
be, with this truly united pair. On it they en¬ 
tertained their neighbours of high degree, and 
the Earl of Warwick’s family was generally in¬ 
cluded amongst their guests. One dish on 
these occasions, conspicuously placed, consisted 
of a dish of pies, one for every married year of 
the hostess’s life, made by herself. On the last 
anniversary they made quite a large pyramid, 
and numbered thirty-nine. Hitherto we have 
only seen the worldly side of Mrs. Walker’s 
character: her piety appears to have been just 
u unaffected and as practical. 

The early dawn found her engaged in prayer, and 
after this dedication of the day to God, at six 
o’clock she called her maids, heard them read a 
chapter in the Bible, and then herself superintended 
their labours. 

• • • * t 

She afterwards occupied herself with her needle 
until the hour of family prayer, at which all the 
labourers on the farm, as well as the household ser¬ 
vants, were assembled, and if any of them worked 
by tha pleoa instead of the day, she made np to 


them by increase of payment what they had lost in 
time. 

We confess to a strong sympathy with Mrs. 
Walker. We like her pithy sayings, and mul- 
titudious maxims, her good housewifery, and 
loving, faithful heart. Even the fact that her 
husband had sometimes to reprove her for main¬ 
taining too tenaciously her own opinions, only 
brings her a little nearer to woman-nature in 
the nineteenth century. Just as Baxters im¬ 
plied censure of his wife’s “much ado about 
cleanliness and trifles”—which he held “a sinful 
curiosity and expense of servant’s time, who 
might that while have been reading a good 
book”—gives us a little characteristic peep 
at everyday life in the great nonconform¬ 
ist’s family, and shows that some small 
alloy of feminine weakness found a place 
even in the home-life of ladies in the seventeenth 
century. The memoir of the Evelyn family, 
though perhaps the best known of the series, is 
very charmingly described, and introduces the 
clever, handsome, devout Margaret Blagge 
(afterwards Mrs. Godolphin), one of the few la¬ 
dies who passed through the fiery ordeal of the 
Court life of the Restoration, undefiled by con¬ 
tact with it. The life of Mrs. Basire is another 
most interesting memoir, and one over which 
the author has lingered with evident sympathy. 
But the whole work abounds with interest, 
iving us, at one view, not only the social and 
omestic manners of a past century, but much 
of the inner life of those “ memorable women,” 
whose deeds still shine with a calm religious 
light upon the tnrbid years that separate 
their era from our own. Very sorrowful it is to 
contrast their quiet home-life, with the toil and 
struggle of modern women to make and main¬ 
tain a home. Yet, let it be remembered that, 
in spite of the great social changes that have 
brought about this contrast—the virtues that 
the condition of society at that period rendered 
almost imperative on women of fortune and po¬ 
sition, are still practised by women of their own 
free-will. We have real pleasure in recom¬ 
mending the “ Home-life ot English Ladies of 
the 17th Century,” as not only a very carefully 
compiled and well-written work, but as a very 
seasonable and charming gift-book. 

Scattered Seeds. ByY.S.N. ( London: 
Batten S. 2 Simpkin , Marshall , and Co.)—Un¬ 
der this title, we have a very pleasing collection 
of pore thoughts in verse, the composition of a 
lady whose signature is familiar to our readers, 
ana is in itself a guarantee for the high tone and 
moral purpose of this pretty volume. The ma¬ 
jority of the poems are on religious subjects, 
and a vein of earnest piety pervades the whole. 
Occasionally themes of a secular character are 
introduced, and of these we may particularise 
“ Elsie Lee,” and “The Book ot the Clouds.” 
The authoress has a true ear, and command of 
rhyme, which render her verse smooth and 
graceful. We cull at random one of the shorter 
poems, in proof of this; and, as a gift-book to 
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young girls, hare much pleasure in recommend-! 
lqg it| 
A VALEDICTION. 

My hopes go with thee! Let them not be wreck’d, 
Or Idly ventur'd on a trCach’roua sea; 

But let them serve as ballast to thy bark, 

Till they bring back a goodly argoeie 1 

My heart goes with thee! Let it nerve thine own 
To gallant feats, and deeds of high eraprize, 

Not wrought to win the fleeting fame of earth, 

But to abide in angel-memories. 

My thoughts go with thee! Thoughts of trustful 
love— 

Of patient faith, and gentle tenderness. 

That shall go with thee through the desert world. 
When sterner thoughts would have no strength to 
bless! 

My prayers go with thee l Prayers of lonely hours— 

. Of midnight wrestlings when e’en faith is dim; 
And prayers of ecstasy that wing their flight 
In the full rapture of the choral hymn— 

And Qod goes with thee t Qo thou fbrth in peace; 

His Word thy sWord—His Providence thy guide. 
Go thou to Him, and then my hopes and prayers 
Shall And fulfilment, whatsoe’er betide. 

Annie Maitland; or. The Lesson or 
Life. By D. Richmond. {London: Routledge s 
Wame, and Go., Farringdon^street.)— We have 
read with much pleasure this pretty story, 
evidently written by one who knows children 
well, ana who has studied their dispositions and 
trials. Annie Maitland is an orphan, only 
child, who has been brought up with great care 
and tenderness to the time of her mother’s 
death; and is then, through the infirm health 
of her grandmamma, consigned to the care of 
an aunt—Lady Katherine Wilmott—who has a 
large family of children; where Annie finds the 
selfishness, and vanity, and self-consciousness 
which have unconsciously been nurtured in her 
by her solitary education, and companionless 
life, very much in the way of her nappiness. 
Even her bright little cousin Katie, with her 
truthful, loving, cheerful nature, is sometimes 
offended with her; and with all her cleverness, 
and neatness, and industry, she is frequently 
in disgrace with her governess; for self- 
consciousness, as it has been truly said, is but 
another form of Vanity, which craves for adula¬ 
tion And admiration at every step, or else feels 
wronged and wounded at the omission which it 
construes into neglect. Instead of thinking 
and feeling for others, Annie was always think¬ 
ing of herself. Herein was the contrast of the 
two characters—the difference between Katie 
and Annie: 

Annie thought a great deal about her duty, and 
was sincere in the wish to do well. She read good 
books, and thought good thoughts, and said good 
words; but she stopped short before she came to do 
good works. She was not practical. She planned 
great schemes of all she would do by-and bye. 
Kate sighed because her opportunities were so small, 
but went on with her little efforts striving to correct 
her had tempers and make those around her hap¬ 


pier. Knowing far less of holy things and goodness, 
she acted up to the light given her. 

Which do you think did the best work?—was 
the most pleasing in God’s sight ? 

There is a very exciting scene at Elmastone 
Castle, where the cousins are on a visit to their 
uncle. Lord Lytterton; and where, in their play, 
they hide from their companions in a ruinous 
part of the castle, and, finding a door open, 
venture into the dungeons, and are locked in for 
a day and night. The description of the 
children’s conduct under this terror (there are 
four of them—Cousin Robert, Annie, Katie, 
and the little Lucy) is very touching, and will 
interest many yonng hearts: 

“ Can we get out any way from here?” asked 
Lucy, plaintively, after she had looked all round, 
and laid a timid finger on the damp oozing from 
the stones, and the thick green mould. She hardly 
waited to be exhorted to further exercise of patience 
ere she clung to Katie’s frock and burst Into tears, 
sobbing out something very bitter about going to 
Mamma. “Manama!” It was a magic word to 
all those young hearts. Not a word was spoken, 
but with one consent they crouched down on the 
broken stones, and cried long and heavily. Bveo 
the bluff schoolboy covered his face with his hands, 
while his frame shook with great sobs. Never was 
he at home for the holidays, but his mother looked 
into his room at night, to kiss him aod say " Good 
night!” How often that blessing bad been received 
thoughtlessly, and without being valued ! Oh! if 
he could hear it now—feel her warm kiss on hh 
forehead—it would be joy untold ! He put his arms 
right round his little sister, and she nestled to him, 
and hid her wet face on his breast. She, too, was 
thinking of Mamma —breathing the name quite low 
and softly, as if it were a holy spell. Oh! the 
weight that fell on the boy’s heart, as be felt that the 
blame of all this lay with him—that his urging 
them to go down those steps to the dungeons had 
brought them to this evil plight! He ground his 
teeth in agony, and thought of his mother's tears 
and anxiety—of the dreary watching and waiting 
for their return. 

All the misery of their situation dawned upon 
him now. He felt that they were wandering with¬ 
out a hope of escape, or even the power of retracing 
their steps—they were lost! Oh I why had he been 
so self-willed as to resist Katie’s entreaties, and 
leave the station by the door ? Their friends might 
have songht for them there; but here —why they 
might call and seek in vain, and never find themi 
He moaned aloud io anguish as the evil became 
more apparent to bis mind. 

Lividly the lightning flared and flashed over tbs 
walls, in strangely fantastic shapes. Little Lucy 
closed her eyes, and shook like an aspen; and the 
thunder crashed and roared louder snd louder. ’ 

Annie had hardly uttered a sound for the last ww 
hours. She was fairly 6tanned by terror; her eyes 
were widely, dilated, and a white ring bad gathered 
round her mouth. Often, in her idle moments of 
security, she had fancied herself in scenes of danger, 
and planned to herself how, in such cases, she would 
act with unexampled heroism. Now an oppor¬ 
tunity presented itself; but, instead of acting, she 
was overcome by the aweful ness of her position, 
cast down, and overwhelmed; needing aid and com¬ 
fort, rather than, assisting and saving others. She 
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was growing feint, loo—faint from terror and ex¬ 
haustion . She could hardly realize the whole horror 
of the moment, and leant heavily against Katie’s 
shoulder. 

And poor Katie—that murmur about Mamma 
overcame her too; set her off thinking of home, 
and Nurse, and little Eva, and Walter, and all of 
them. 

How they were rescued from these great perils, 
and how, for the sake of her dead mother 
(whom he had ooce loved), Lord Lytterton 
talks with Annie, and shows her the selfishness 
and perverseness of her own heart; and how, 
though a long time after, she learned to trample 
upon self, and to find pleasure and interest in 
the love, and hopes, and joys of others, and put 
away the great barrier between her heart and its 
Maker, I must leave Urn little book to tell- It 
is one that will well repay our young friends for 
its perusal; and will often, on their return to 
school, away from home and amongst strangers, 
teach them some useful lessons, and be to them 
like the restraining voice of a Mend. 

Bright Gems. (London: James Blackwood , 
Paternoster Row.) —We rather suspect this 
pretty little volume of a transatlantic origin; 
nevertheless, we give it hearty welcome for 
the sake of the excellent quality and practical 
nature of its contents. Out of the hundred and 
twenty-five stories (think of this, my young 
masters and little misses!) with which it is 
crammed, there is not one we could wish left 
opt. All are amusing arid instructive, and cal*- 
culated to sow the germs of much that is good 
and noble in the hearts of youthful readers. 

The Englishwoman's Journal.— 19, 
Langham Place, Regent Street. ( W. Kent Sf 
Co., Paternoster Row). —The December part 
Of our contemporary opens with an elaborate 
article “on the education of girls with reference 
to their future positionand proposes a sys¬ 
tem of education that will qualify them to en¬ 
gage in business, and earn their own living 
hereafter. To this end arithmetic, and book¬ 


keeping are to be prevailing features, with a 
view to their becoming cashiers in houses of 
business. 30,000 men, it is stated, are em¬ 
ployed in England in the sale of articles of 
feminine attire; and it is very pertinently urged 
that no one can desire to see a fresh generation 
of boys brought op and sacrificed to this femi¬ 
nine occupation. Yet such must be the case 
unless a sufficient number of girls are educated 
to undertake the work—in this case we need not 
say that a knowledge of mental arithmetic is 
indispensable. Other situations, such a clerks 
in Savings'-banks, &c., are proposed; a great 
deal of good common sense is exhibited in 
this article, which is the substance of a paper read 
at the Glasgow Social Science Congress, by Miss 
Jessie Boucherett. This paper is followed by 
the first part of a memoir of Madame Recamier, 
the third annual report of the Ladies' Sanitary 
Association, and an account of a Roman villa 
in the Weald of Sussex. The very charming 
series of papers, “ Fruits in their Seaton/’ is 
continued, and we only regret that want of 
space precludes our quoting from it. Alto¬ 
gether this is a very capital number of the 
Journal. 

Fairy Tales and Allegories, in Verse. 
By Edith E. Pym.— (Hamilton <5 r Co., Paternos¬ 
ter Row.) —We presume this to be the first at¬ 
tempt of a very young author, and as snch spare 
it our criticism. Alas for the fairy tales of our 
own early days, with their wondrous adventures, 
and happy endings, ever teaching that the 
pearls, and diamonds, and enchanted princess 
were only to bs gamed by him who dared un¬ 
flinchingly the perils of the path 1 Really, to 
save children from becoming hypocrites, and 
sanctimonious pretendere, we must protest 
against this use of a time-honoured title, to 
smuggle into their hands ill-written rhymes 
upon religious subjects. 

Books received too late for review this month — 
“The Worn Wedding-ring, and other Poems/’ 
by W. C. Bennett; “The Intellectual Severance 
of Men and Women.” 


new music. 


Davidson’s Book of Anthems. 
Containing Twenty-seven Anthems, in Vocal 
Score. (London: The Music-publishing Com¬ 
pany [Limited], 19» 84. Peter 9 s Hill, St. PauVs, 
E .&.)—An exceedingly cheap, well-chosen, and 
tarefully-arranged collection of anthems; with 
accompaniments suitable alike for organ, har¬ 
monium, and piano-forte. The size renders it 
•efficiently portable to he available either at 
placet of worship or on occasions of family or 
friendly concerts of sacred music. Amongst 
the composers of the twenty-seven anthems 
which the book contains, we find the names of 
Handel, Philip Hayes, Cecil, Weldon, Nares, 
Rogers, and others; and it has, besides the 
virtue of being easily rolled up and carried in 
the pocket, the Advantage of a clean clear type, 


As a shilling’s worth it almost surpasses No- 
v ello ’s cheap issue of sacred music. 

England’s Gallant Defenders. Words 
by W. Day, Esq.; Music by W. Winn. (Locke 
and Lindridge , Hastings ; Dvff and Hodgson, 
65, Oxford-street, London .)— 

“ Our Army, and Navy, and brave Volunteers,” 
is at once the burden and inspiration of this 
spirited and manly composition, of which the 
air is as effective as the words are appropriate; 
and we have no doubt that with the public 
generally, as well as with the members of the 
patriotic services it lauds, the song will become 
a favourite. It is of easy compass, in cheerful 
six-eight time, and the accompa nim e n t carries 
the air throughout. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.) 


First Figure.— Toikt for an evening partv 
or theatre: A drees of French make, white, with 
mauve stripes. On the front of the skirt are 
three rows of trimming, set on fall, composed of 
lain mauve silk, cut in scallops, and bordered 
y a narrow black blond. The head of each of 
these demi-flonnces is decorated by a narrow 
black velvet, and tufts of black lace at the sides. 
The body, plain, and round at the waist, is 
covered with a bertha to match the trimmings 
on the skirt. The sleeves are covered by four 
frills, alternately of the material of the dress and 
plain mauve silk. Chemisette , cut square in front, 
made of tulle, and trimmed with lace and pearl. 
Under-sleeves of tulle, trimmed with lace. 
Coiffure of blond, with barbs hanging down be¬ 
hind ornamented with Parma violets in front. 
White gloves : rich bracelets. % 

Second Figure.— Robe of Isly-green moire. 
The skirt is trimmed with a deep plaiting, loose 
at the bottom like a flounce, and has on the left 
a large bow of green ribbon with long ends. 
Corsage open, over a chemisette of lace, or richly 
embroidered muslin. Sleeves with five puffs, 
and a cuff slit up behind, the whole trimmed 
with plaitings to correspond with that on the 
skirt. Under-sleeves of tulle, with a turned- 
back cuff, trimmed with lace and purl. Bonnet 
of spotted white tulle and groseille velvet. In¬ 
side the front—white blond, down the cheeks, 
and velvet flowers to correspond with those on 
the outside of the bonnet. Bonnets are very 
generally made of two colours—white and black 
have very much prevailed; but the newest 
black velvet models are simply piped with white 
satin, or quilted with white silk. I have seen a 
very pretty bonnet for negligee, composed of white 
satin on a soft foundation, covered with black 
tulle, the front of emerald green velvet. The in¬ 
terior is trimmed with a ruche of white satin, in 
the shape of a bandeau, and a knot of emerald 
velvet ribbon: the brides are also of emerald green 


velvet. Another of black velvet, blue silk, and 
black lace, is very pretty; its only ornament a puff 
of black lace and ribbon, a bandeau of blue ailk 
rucheing, and blade velvet strings. But the moat 
distinguished is the chapeau ImpAratrioe. It is of 
black velvet, with a crown of white aatm and 
black lace, almost covered with two flat white 
feathers, the curled ends of which fall on the 
bavolet of black velvet, which is piped, and 
lined with white satin. In the interior of the 
bonnet, a knot of black velvet, attached to a 
coronet of pearl or golden grapes. 

The last novelty in robes, I may represent as a 
dress of black moire antique, cut all in one, 
buttoned to the waist with buttons of chased 
gold, and ornamented on the shoulders by a 
ruche of black lace, terminated by a bow and ends. 

I by no means recommend the robes tout unie: 
the effect is far from elegant, and, although their 
novelty gives a certain air of distinction to this 
style of dress, 1 do not think that it will ever 
be popular. Flounces are as much worn as ever 
on silk dresses; but, for heavier materials, 
moire antique, velvet, reps &c., macarones of 
velvet or guipure, are the most appropriate 
ornament. 

Velvet shawls, trimmed with rich lace, are 
much worn for visits of ceremony in walking 
dress; black cloth mantles, chiefly of the paletot 
form, long and ample, are the most in favour; 
indeed, black and dark colours prevail in dress 
this winter; and light colours are ignored for 
out-door wear. Bodies are made with round 
waists or pointed; and are eaually in good taste, 
either high or open : in the latter case, a hand¬ 
some chemisette adds very much to the effect 
for evening wear, and especially if the body be 
made open to the waist, with straps across. 
Sometimes they are only open half-way down, 
and are made with a little falling collar and 
reverse . 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


By the time these lines see the light (of our 
readers’ eyes) Fechter himself will have yielded 
to the pantomime season, and the ancient Lord 
of Misrule have taken legitimate possession of 
the stage. By this time, also, our readers will 
be as wise as ourselves, touching the subjects 
and merits of the Christmas pieces at the 
various houses, and all the boys and girls, home 
for the holidays, equally efficient judges of their 
attractions. Moreover, all the newspapers, from 
w The Thunderer” downwards, will have given 
six columns at least to the description of them; 


and therefore we leave them to the great pro* 
prietore of general information, not very 
sorry that the remaining performances continue 
very much as we left them a month since, 
accepting the stationary condition of a piece, like 
that of prime minister, as a proof of its excel¬ 
lence, and popularity. At 

Thr Princess’s 

the only change has been the substitution of 
the " Corsican Brothers” for “ Buy Bias a 
change which has afforded the audience an 
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opportunity of testing the performance of M. 
Fechter in the twin brothers, by their past im¬ 
pression of another great artist in the same 
character, upon the same boards—a severe test, 
considering the force of first impressions, and 
that the alterations in the drama from Bouci- 
eaulfs charmingly condensed version to a 
compromise with the original five acts, lengthens 
tbs piece (by one act), bnt does not add 
especially to toe interest. The result is, that 
M. Fechter’e impersonation of the double 
character h** been such as to stamp indelibly 
tbe genius and originality of his acting, upon 
the large audiences which have nightly borne 
witness to the power of bis performance. No¬ 
thing can be finer than the delicate limning of the 
psMson-pale Fabian in contrast with tbe stronger 
natured, and more athletic Louis. In personating 
the first, the whole action is from within, 
the depth of sentiment expressed in every 
line and variation of the handsome, intellectual 
free, and which at first might seem too opposed 
to the reserve of English feeling to be appre¬ 
ciated, appeals too nearly to those feelings with 
the mask off, to be otherwise than natural, and 
their intensity atones for their exhibition, even 
to the colder nature of an English audience. 
The questionable scene in the second act, and 
winch appeared to ns more coarsely coloured 
than when we last witnessed it, was only redeemed 
from absolute repulsivness, by the purity and 
exquisite delicacy of M. Fechter’s acting. In 
file third act, all the resources of his art are 
brought into play. The strong will, the almost 
feminine tenderness, and manly grace with 
winch he invests the character of LouiB di 
Franchi are beautifully because most naturally 
displayed. In the Corsican home, M. Fechter 
realises in the most charming manner the 
moat trifling bits of by-play: the hanging up of 
a garment, the handling of a chair, the lighting 
of a cigar, shows you a man at home, but not a 
vestige of the player; and it is not till the crowd 
come in, that we are reminded of the melodrama. 
Indeed, the acting in this scene is, on the whole, 
excellent, Messrs. Meadows and Graham 
throwing themselves into their respective parts 


with infinite spirit. The duel scene, always im¬ 
pressive, acquired yet greater intensity from 
the aesthetic acting of M. Fechter. We have 
written in the present tense, because we think it 
most likely that this actor, who has gradually 
made his way to the appreciations of a London 
audience, may he induced to renew his engage¬ 
ment. At 

The Aoblfhi, 

Mr. Watts Phillip’s drama of the 45, the only 
novelty of the past month, failed, it is said, in 
consequence of the indisposition of Mr. Webster, 
and the " Colleen Bawn” has since resumed 
prosaession of the stage as the chief attraction 
in addition to the pantomime. 

Thb Haymarket 

presents the same dearth of novelty. Mr. Tom 
Taylor's amusing comedy of the *• Babes in the 
Wood” has been withdrawn, in consequence of 
the close of Miss Amy Sedgwick’s engagement. 
But, with the holidays, a new actress is promised 
in Miss Fanny Stirling, who will make her 
first appearance at this house in a standard 
comedy. A new provincial actress (Miss Nason) 
is also engaged; and we see with pleasure that 
Mrs. Stirling is to give the charm of her in¬ 
telligent and clever acting to this stage. 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 
Leicrster Square. 

The proprietors of this favourite exhibition 
have removed the M Picture of Rome ” for that 
of Messina, which city is just now especially 
interesting. We need scarcely say that it is ex¬ 
ceedingly well worthy of a visit, in a pictorial as 
well as historical point of view. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


Long before the choral prelude to Christi¬ 
anity sounded in shepherds’ ears “ keeping 
watch over their flocks by night,” from the time 
when the old Romans wrapped figs in gold-leaf, 
and sent them as types of peace and good-will 
and all sweet wishes to their friends and 
neighbours, at the season of the December 
Saturnalia, gifts of love or charity have obtained 
amongst nations at this period of the year, and 
since the introduction of Christianity have been 
regarded almost as a part of the religious service 
of Christmas—a speciality of the season, to 


which, in the very depths of cold, and want, 
and nakedness, the most wretched look forward 
with some glimmering of hope, and which, if 
sometimes vain in individual cases, is, let us 
thank God, largely responded to, where num¬ 
bers are concerned. Few men surrounded by 
personal comforts can fully enjoy them, know¬ 
ing that 10,000 or 12,000 men and women and 
their children are starving in a given town 
within a few hours reach of them—starving, 
not from any want of industry, bnt from a 
mere caprice of fashion, which sets up one 
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article of lux in the place of another, and 
destroys in a few weeks the homes and hopes 
and absolute means of life of thousands. At 
this moment, with the snow filling up the streets, 
and their breath freezing on their garments, 
there are men, and women, and tender children 
sitting by fireless hearths in Coventry, and in 
many cases without food, in order to save that 
old friend and companion, and means of sup¬ 
port, the rude old hand-loom, or more modem 
A-la-bar, whose sound has been to them all the 
years of their lives, as the cheerful song of a 
living creature, and which, shabby and clumsy 
as it looks, is all they have to snow for their 
life’s labour. First the little sums put hy in the 
saving's bank against the day of sickness, or old 
age has been withdrawn; then, the furniture of 
their poor homes has been parted with, piece by 
piece; and now, nothing remains to them in the 
shape of property, but their looms ; and to part 
with these is to part with every hope of ever re¬ 
trieving their circumstances. Great efforts have, 
and are being made by the wealthy inhabitants, 
not only of Coventry, but throughout Warwick¬ 
shire (for the distress extends as far as Nuneaton), 
to afford relief to the suffering families; but as the 
last report (still imcomplete as to two important 
districts) gives the number of adults (including 
children over twelve) as 18,145, and the children 
under twelve at 10,862, it is evident that no 
merely local efforts can supply more than a 
temporary mitigation of the distress. As I 
pass jdong Oxford-street and Regent-street, 
glittering and lustrous with richer displays of 
aress-f&brics, and ornaments, than at any other 
period of the year, I am struck by the appear¬ 
ance of what are set forth as the new trimmings , 
in the shape of bands of quilted coloured silk— 
heavy and meaningless attempts at novelty— 
which very inelegantly supply the place of the 
graceful ribbons which Coventry sent forth: 


even the waist-bands and sash a la Duchesse are 
made of this new-fangled quilted silk, and are 
alike tasteless and ridiculous. And even, sap- 
posing it to be otherwise, and this to be the last 
Paris fashion, are there not Englishwomen 
resolute enough to do good, to set their faces 
against this fashion, ana to fall hack upon the 
simple waist-bands, and graceful-flowing ribbon, 
to deck their hair, their bonnets, and their 
dresses for this festive season, not so much for 
ornament, as for charity sake, with a few extra 
yards of ribbon? They will have, not only 
grace and poetry on their side, but the merit of 
setting, the rihbon-weavers to their work, of 
helping to revive prosperity in the old town 
which the compassion of a woman has made 
Famous, and of bringing back hope to many a 
heart which sees in this holiday-season only an 
aggravation of its own, and children’s misery. 
Without some such resolve, as well as the intro¬ 
duction of new, yet analogous manufactures, 
subscriptions however generously supplied mast 
fail to afford any permanent relief. Yet for the 
present, and, till other means are organized, there 
is no other mode of affording succour to these 
starving thousands. A fund has been opened 
for them in London, and subscriptions will be 
received by Jones Loyd and Co., Glynn, Mills, 
and Co., Smith, Payne, and Co., and Messrs. 
Drummond. 

Amongst the events of the past month, we see 
with regret that the committee of the Royal 
British Life-Boat Institution have been obliged 
to sell out £1,000 of their small principal, to meet 
the increasing calls upon their noble and 
inestimable charity. Surely this ought not to 
be, in a country where almost every family has 
some relation at sea, and where the interest in 
saving life upon our coasts should be national, 

C. A. W. 


TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Owing to pressure of matter, Leaves for thb 
Little Orbs is unavoidably postponed till next 
month. 

Pobtbt received , with thanks : “ Mother and 
Child;*’ “ Moonlight.” 

Poetry declined , with thanks : “ The Holiday.” 
Too long for our pages. The alteration in a former 
poem was necessary to make the line perfect in 
quantity. We cannot undertake to send proofs of 
short articles. We can only promise to give them 
our utmost care. 

Prosb received and accepted: “The Amuse¬ 
ments of our Forefathers “ Wari ng's Courtship ;** 
“Shakespeare on the Stage;” “Salt.” Will the 
author permit of our condensing this paper ? 

To our Contributors.—W e cannot take leave 


of the old year, nor enter upon the new one, with, 
out thanking our friends and contributors for their 
pleasant and valuable aid, which we trust may bo 
for many years continued to us. 

Lady Organists. — The notice in our last 
number on this subject has called forth a reply 
from the churchwarden of a suburban district, 
who states that he has always preferred lady or¬ 
ganists : “ They may not perform in so masterly 
a style as a man, but they play with a great deal 
more feeUng and delicacy, and also they are more 
ready to oblige, and to meet the views of their em¬ 
ployers.*^ He adds, that he does not know upon 
what principle clergymen can discharge an or- 
nanist against the wishes of the churchwardens and 
congregation, an organist being paid by the 
churchwardens. J 
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R 1JTSON MOBLEY. 

. BY JAMES B. STEPHENS. 


i' Chap. HI. 

Steam-engine*, pistols, palaces of light, and 
one—one face only, over re-appearing, in all the 
changeful moods of beauty; such was the stuff 
ffly dreams- were taaade of. Bat they were of 
short duration. The morning light found me 
in the midst, of a cmbtiwerey—divided against 
myself.<Devieme’^ or no Detisme’s V 9 Such 
*ss the first question. It was easily decided m 
mrour of Deaiamafs> inasmuch as it Was evident 
1 could not, im common honesty, retain the pro¬ 
perty of anotlier. But plainly’two courses now 
by before me. I mightdeam M. Biot’s address, 
sad order the pistols to be sent to him when re- 
P®wed; and ,thus might my name disappear 
altogether from the dramatis persona of the play, 
of which a part had akeaay been rehearsed— 
J*re and except as it stood in perishable plum¬ 
bago as my signature to M. Calmet’s note; or 
1 “tight continue to play the part I had under¬ 
taken through the whole of Act I.—perhaps 
eren as far as Act V., and then, disregarding 
^ and prompter’s suggestions, upset the plot, 
aod wind up my affairs as walking 'gentleman, 
by walking off the stage. It was the old, old 
question, that all have debated; the Old alter- 
“ahre on which all have vibrated; the old 
choice which comes to us in many forms, but 
comes to us all—the straight path or the crooked. 
Tbs last had many powers; the “ great and 
etrong wind” of Inclination, the earthquake 
element of Passion, the burning fire of Youth. 

the first there was only a still small voice. 
Sometimes it. seemed tp assume a mother’s, a 
wrter’s tone; and now it would come yet nearer 
ai the voice of one more tender and more holy 
still. But when I closed my eyes to think of 
Stephanie, andj let my thoughts loose upon a 
thousand bright possibilities all circling around 
Aw, the voice grew still and small indeed. To 
meet her, to converse with her, to have frequent 
opportunities of familiar intimacy with her pur¬ 
posely created for me—>above all, knowing the 
secret, to have a silent power over her—even 

over all that wealth of beauty!.The voice 

grew more still and mors feeble; till, away in 


the faint distance, it was as the voice of a 
stranger, and I heeded it not. Surely my mind 
was made up; yet somehow the morning light 
was now shining so happily, so peacefully into 
my room—the same light that was filling the 
loving hearts at home with new treasures of 
love, and awaking many holy ones to be holy 
still—so tender was the light, so akin to the 
voice that had whispered of ways of pleasant¬ 
ness and paths of peace, that when I rose from 
my inward controversy, I had not dated to 
name, even to myself, the answer that my soul 
had but too teurely made. ' 

In spite of passports, Paris is so well known 
to us English that it is almost superfluous to 
put the paradox in writing, that there every 
house is a whole square of houses. Thus it is 
that when you pull up your blind of a morning, 
if your window look {as mine did) into the 
court, the secrets of many households are re¬ 
vealed. There is no reserve, no concealment 
here. Look, for instance, at that bi-valve 
window opposite. In spite of the fact that 
there is a young lady dressing in the room, both 
valves are thrown open, and the summer air is 
not more free to enter than the stranger’s glance. 
To be sure she is in a tolerably advanced stage 
of investiture, but all the mysteries of hair¬ 
dressing may yet be witnessed. First of all, 
sundry hair-pins are removed from somewhere 
away in the occipital region, and suddenly a 
whole flood of raven tresses fall over breast and 
shoulders in beautiful disorder. Beautiful as it 
is, however, disorder hath no chapter in the 
institutes of capillary economy, and soon that 
leveller of levellers common to men, women, 
cocks, and mermaids, is sweeping down all op¬ 
position ; and, having made an equal distribu¬ 
tion to north, south, east, and west, sails lightly 
down the middle, tracing the meridian for the 
day in a wake of dazzling white. New distribu¬ 
tion and more levelling. Further subdivision on 
either side. Introduction of artificial bodies re¬ 
sembling rats deprived of head, legs, and tail, 
one on either side. Back division wound up, 
and all ends finally made to meet under cover 
of a back knot. Nor concludes the divine 
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operation here. You may next observe the lady 
advance to the window, put her comb five or 
six times through her brush, thereby collecting 
what a few minutes .ago had been parts of her¬ 
self, and then, as lax, heretical and schismatic, 
give them to the winds. Such interesting 
spectacles you may publicly witness, any fine 
morning (as I did on this particular one), 
from any window looking into any court, in any 
house in France—and, I opine, nowhere else. 

As I said before, I will exclude, as much as 
possible, any detail of my professional life: 
suffice it to say I performed my duties con¬ 
scientiously, and, I think, well. They were light 
and easy; and from an early hour in the eve¬ 
ning my time was at my own disposal. Satur¬ 
day was always my own, as my pupil (a fine boy 
about thirteen years of age) invariably spent 
that day at Enghien, with the family of his 
uncle, who resided there. 

As soon as my first day’s work was over, I 
found my way from the Rue di Rivoli, where 
we lived, to the Boulevard des Italians, taking 
with me the pistols which now seemed charged 
with my happiness. At Devisme’s I was told 
that there was seemingly nothing wrong with 
the pistols; but that if I would leave them, 
they would be tested in the shooting-gallery 
next morning. I promised to return at the 
same hour next evening, and hear the decision 
regarding them. 

I did so, found that the fault had been very 
slight, received the pistols, and, thus armea, 

S roceeded to No. —, Rue de la Ferme des 
faturins. But the old presentiments returned 
as soon as I saw the house I was in search of. 
All the suspicions that that scene on the night 
of the FSte Napoleon had given rise to, and a 
thousand more—dark thoughts of M. Biot’s 
ossible private history, and of the connection 
etween him and the villain-faced Guissac—in¬ 
voluntary and unuttered citations of old familiar 
texts, about “ the counsel of the ungodly, and 
the way of sinnersthese, though but half- 
acknowledged, scared me, and I passed by the 
house whispering to myself that, after all, 
perhaps M. Biot had not dined, and it would be 
much better to call later in the evening. 

So I strolled for an hour or two about the 
city, reaping “ the harvest of a quiet eyeand. 
truly is there no city on earth where such a 
harvest is more abundant. Every street is 
crowded with incident and amusement. Here 
it is a juggler, performing such marvels with 
the simple apparatus of two yard-long rods; 
such eccentricities of revolution and counter¬ 
revolution ; such miracles of tossing, catching, 
balancing, whirling, intercepting, as might 
satisfy a generation seeking after a sign. Here 
it is a man, framed in the mould of Hercules, 
shivering blocks of unmistakeable stone with 
a blow of his fist. Here it is a man with one 
leg and no arms, who, nathless, loads and dis¬ 
charges a gun, threads needles, writes his name, 
and then goes through the ceremony of shaving 
himself with a dexterity that the oldest shaver 
amongst us had better forbear to imitate. Here 


it is a fancifully-dressed individual haranguing 
from a phaeton ou the virtues and cheapness of 
a certain drug in his possession, which can cure 
all the diseases that French flesh is heir to. 
And here is a whole colony of Marionette 
theatres, wherein, in the course of a five minutes’ 
walk, by merely bestowing a glance upon each 
(which you may do for nothing) you will see, in 
grotesque miniature, the various stages and 
phases of human life, including love, murder, 
imprisonment, death; ay, and a step or two 
farther down sometimes. And each of these 
has its crowd, and it is especially in watching 
them that the quiet harvest above-mentioned is 
to be reaped. But now there is a general sen¬ 
sation, and the little detached crowds deploy 
into line; for the green and gold are seen in the 
distance, and anon the Imperial cortege sweeps 
by, and every Frank doffs his hat; for even the 
stanchest Orleanist among them feels that Des¬ 
potism out an-airing savours of the Constitution. 

But into what have we been betrayed by the 
recollection of our two hours’ stroll t Actually 
into the commencement of a description of the 
general aspect of Paris! And as yet we have 
only got a slice of the grotesque, and a flavour 
of the Imperial, We have got all the heavy 
moral to do yet, as read in the faces of the 
crowds just hinted at; and all the architectural, 
as yet untouched; and all the peculiarly Pa¬ 
risian, as it is to be seen in these four miles or 
so of Boulevards, and in that great Palais Royal 
(a Paris within Paris), and in the Gardens of the 
Tuileries—no; fortunately it is eight o’clock, 
and the public are just being drummed out of 
them by the Municipal Guard. So we will leave 
them out of account; as indeed, on second 
thoughts, we had better leave the rest too. In 
the first place, because we could not properly 
dispose in a few pages of material abundant 
enough and worthy enough for an epic poem; 
and, secondly (and more powerfully), because 
many times during many months have our 
eyes been greeted with the conspicuous in¬ 
formation that no railway-station seems to have 
escaped t— 


££TPari 8, from London Bridge, 20s. 


Again I found myself before the house of M. 
Biot; and this time, giving myself not a mo¬ 
ment to reflect, I rapidly entered, and having 
been favoured by the Conci&rge with the con¬ 
cise instruction, “ premier, a droite,” I hurried 
upstairs, iang the bell, and felt myself ir¬ 
revocably committed. A domestic, about whom 
nothing impressed me except the evident fact 
that he was an Italian, appeared at the summons, 
and in a few seconds more, I was in ths presence 
of M. Biot. 

I was shown into a large, handsomely fur¬ 
nished room, which was brilliantly lighted up. 
Under the first dascling effect of the sudden 
transition from the soft twilight without to this 
artificial noonday, I seemed to be entering a 
crowded salon y but imagination and a profusion 
of mirrors had squared and cubed the real num* 
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ber of four to a high arithmetical power. Near 
one end of the room, and seated at a table, 
fronting each other in the manner of partners at 
whist, were the four original substances in the 
mould of gentlemen. M. Biot's face was 
towards the door as I entered, and immediately 
on perceiving me—I might almost say imme¬ 
diately before perceiving me—he rose with an 
air of fulfilled foreknowledge which seemed to 
betoken that he had been perfectly aware that 
the course of mv circumstances and volitions 
would infallibly bring me to that exact spot at 
that exact time. Once again I knew the power 
of the calm, unimpassioned presence—a sense 
of greatness, and a desire to be something to it, 
which made me feel, as he took my hand in his, 
and welcomed me in few, but kindly words, 
that I could be proud even to be his victim. I 
was presented to each of the strangers in suc¬ 
cession. M. Auguste Tartas, a middle-aged, 
and not very good-looking Frenchman, wearing 
the cordon of the Legion of Honour, and seem¬ 
ingly inseparably attached to a fidus Achates , 
in the shape of a thick, gold-headed cane, which, 
it struck me at the time, he might as well have 
left outside; Signor Pierotti, a young and de¬ 
cidedly good-looking Italian; and Count Ga- 
gini, an old and very yellow-looking Sicilian. 

This last particularly arrested my attention. 

I may state (what 1 afterwards learned) that he 
was of noble birth and great wealth, derived his 
revenue from brimstone—and apparently his 
complexion too. All three were remarkably de¬ 
ferential to M. Biot; Gagini in particular. In 
fret, I was not ten minutes in the room before I 
discovered that he was the mere reflection of M. 
Biot—a very awkward and distorted one, cer¬ 
tainly; a little more, perhaps, than his reflec¬ 
tion—his echo too, being greatly given to re¬ 
peating M. Biot's words. M. Biot's oracular 
responses, however, often shrunk into strange 
distortion whilst passing through this utterly 
contia-Delphic process. Sometimes the repeti¬ 
tions were characterized by such Pythian inco¬ 
herence that nothing bat tne noble bearing and 
gentlemanly dignity, which, in spite of the brim¬ 
stone complexion, was so evidently the grand 
hereditary possession of the Count, could have 
prevented their being received with laughter. 

I felt curious to fathom the connexion between 
M. Biot and this unmistakeably weak-minded 
individual. Whatever might be the link, the 
connection was evidently a * close one. The 
patience with which M. Biot watched these 
flitting spectres of his own remarks, tne re¬ 
buking glance with which he checked the 
slightest indication of risibility on the part of 
any of the listeners, and (if the two ideas be 
compatible) a certain deferential patronage 
towards the old Count—the paradoxical heritage 
of noble imbecility; all these might simply be 
attributed to gentlemanly feeling. Not so, how¬ 
ever, the follbwing interchange of (to me) mys¬ 
terious exclamations betwixt the two, just as I 
had passed successfully through the triple in¬ 
troduction \ 

Old Count [looking earnestly at me; the 


tears streaming down his yellow cheeks].— 

" Would have been just about that age, Biot 1 
Yes, and as fine looking too, no donbt. O had 
he been spared! Biot! Biot! You can do all 
things, why couldn't you have saved him ?" 

M. Biot [quietly laying his hand on the arm 
of the Count].—"My dear Count: I deeply 
sympathize witn you; but do not give way to 
your old grief. Do not speak as if all were lost. 

I have not yet given up tne search. Nay, I am 
persuaded we are at last steering in the right 
track. Through the papers I find that the un¬ 
known person I mentioned to you yesterday 
was seen lately in the Louvre, sketching the 
Venus of Milo. I will follow this up. Do 
hope, my dear Count, and be comforted 1" 

Count [rhapsodical, and on the Delphic 
tripod]: "Ah, you are right. Hope! Yes. 

We are steering at last.Through the 

papers ...... Yes, and the Venus of Milo too 

.sketching in the Louvre. Ah, yes 

[taking M. Biot's hand in both his], you are 
always right. Hope!—Comfort !*' 

And then the poor Count wiped his tears, 
and, seeing that M. Biot had placed his hand 
(as soon as it was released) in his bosom, he 
copied the attitude, and seemed to find great re¬ 
lief in it. 

M. Tartas and Sig. Pierotti, with instinctive 
politeness, had started a conversation, in which 
I was supposed to be included, concerning 
things in general, as soon as they perceived 
that the old Count’s exclamations were for M. 
Biot alone, and not for the company collectively. 

I know I said something too, in answer to a 
question from one of them, about being de¬ 
lighted with Paris; but I was in reality busy 
translating into English thought the colloquy 
just given, which I should have said was spoken 
in Italian. When the Count subsided, however, 
I allowed myself to become mote sociable with 
those two lively and encouraging talkers. Of 
course Paris was the staple article of the collo¬ 
quial traffic—what I had seen, and what I had 
not seen; what I admired, and what I didn’t 
admire; what I thought superior to the same 
thing of its kind in England, and what I thought 
inferior; what I ought to see, and-—no, it 
seemed there was nothing which in their opinion 
I ought not to see. We had no need of the 
miserable refuge of the weather topic. Paris— 
Paris, seemed to contain the centre, and coincide 
with the utmost circumference of talkable sub¬ 
jects. To every Parisian it is the “great 
Babylon which he [that is, France] has built." 
To every foreign visitor it is the miniature of 
the universe. 

M. Biot, who had been sitting for some time 
in thought, interrupted our polidatiy, by asking 
me if I understood Italian. Surely the demon 
of deception had entered into me when I 
answered " No.” It flashed across my mind 
that it might be displeasing to him to know that 
I had understood what had passed betwixt the 
Count and himself. It flashed across mv mind, 
all but simultaneously, that here also 1 might 
gain by assuming ignorance, and somehowl 
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felt that there was a connection between assumed 
ignorance and my prospects of seeing and being 
with Stephanie: in short, I felt as an actor, and 
(as I said to Rutson Morley immediately after¬ 
wards) I spoke artificially.—N.B.—Ignatius 
Loyola did not invent Jesuitry. 

Who did ?—he who was watching hi9 time when 
the young and simple student left that quiet 
home in that quiet land to live in a world no 
longer composed of letter-press and maternal 
smiles, but of intricate deceit and damning 
beauty—he who had now entered into him that 
he might sift him as wheat. But there was one 
above praying for him that his strength might 
not fail utterly. 

But that is in the hidden depth of things. Let 
us to the upper surface again. I thought I could 
see something like satisfaction in M. Biot’s face 
when he heard that the conversation between the 
Count and himself could not have had any sig¬ 
nificance for me. At the same time I dare say 
he thought it necessary to give me some ex¬ 
planation of the ecstasy of tears into which my 
appearance had thrown the Count, as he added 
immediately in English: “Your age and ap¬ 
pearance were associated in Count Gagini’s 
mind with those of a friend he has not seen 
for many years.” 

I professed satisfaction with this explanation, 
and we immediately relapsed into French, con¬ 
versing long and freely. It seemed strange to 
me that Stephanie did not appear. I began to 
think that she must have triumphed over her 
father. In the purity of her uncorrupted soul, 
she must have finally refused to act as the tool 
of deception. I hated this thought. I was now 
myselfin the crooked path, and having gone, 
thus far, I could not bear to think that she whom 
I had hoped to meet should leave me in it, with¬ 
out a motive, without claim upon her, without 
power over her. Then I passed to thoughts less 
selfish, and feared what might be her fate in the 
hands of such a father. Oh, should his hands 
deface that beauty—the beauty that now seemed 
my own rightful possession, since it had en¬ 
tered into me, and with a wonder-stroke of 
power had changed my youth to manhood ! 
Or she may have fled! And ah! the breadth of 
this great world, and the winding intricacy of 
the social labyrinth, and the shortness of life! 
. . . . Farther and farther our paths may 

diverge—farther and farther, till the great gulf 
be fixed between us! Ah, rather than this, 
come even as a deceiver I But a few steps far¬ 
ther in the crooked path, and we will turn back 
and flee together; only let ns meet and love! 

But still she came not, and finally I resolved 
to take my leave, as the only method of bring¬ 
ing matters to a crisis. I was in doubt, how¬ 
ever, as to how to introduce the subject of the 
pistols, not knowing whether or not M. Biot 
might wish the transaction to be mentioned be¬ 
fore the other visitors. But he relieved me 
himself from the dilemma. 

“ You found that I had been prophetic the 
other day,” said he, in the same tone which I 
had noticed on the first day of my acquaintance 


with him—a tone which might indicate either 
question or affirmation. 

“Yes,” I answered, “and I have executed 
my commission.” 

“ You were quite right,” returned he, to my 
astonishment, “to throw away the case. It 
might have led to detection, ana it can easily be 
replaced.” 

At this rate, thought I, he may know pre¬ 
cisely where I stood, and what I saw on the might 
of the fete. He must have noticed my puzzled 
look, but ventured no explanation. 

At this point coffee was brought in by the 
Italian domestic, of whom M. Biot laconically 
inquired “Arrivata?” and was laconically an¬ 
swered : “ Non ancora arrivata. Signore.” 

“You have brought the pistols with you?” 
he continued in the same ambiguous tone. 

“Yes/’said I, at the same time producing 
them. 

“Ah! I owe you many thanks. What think 
you of these, gentlemen ?” 

Each in turn examined them; each in turn 
took aim, above the horizontal, at some ima¬ 
ginary object; each in turn pronounced them 
admirable; and I even heard M. Tartas say, in 
a low voice in Italian, to Signor Pierotti, that 
these would one day fetch a fabulous price at 
Madame Tussaud’s. But of course I didn’t 
understand this : as little was I expected to un¬ 
derstand M. Biot, when he said to Count 
Gagini: “These are small weapons, my dear 
count; yet what changes destiny shall accom¬ 
plish with them ! These shall work the glory of 
your house, the liberty of Sicily and of Europe. 
From these shall speed the death-blow of 
tyranny. These shall wake the world from its 
slumber to gaze on the morning-light of a new 
and more glorious age! Nothing now is want¬ 
ing but a steady hand, and that, too, shall come 
ere long.” 

“ Ah, yes,” said the Count, rubbiog his hands, 
small weapons .... to work changes .... 
destiny .... yes ... . wants nothing but 
a steady hand . ... Yes, Biot, these shall 
wake tyranny from its slumber .... to gaze 
on the morning light . . . . Yes, these are 
very small weapons, indeed, Biot l” 

As soon as Count Gagini had given this lucid 
abridgment of M. Biot’s sentiments I rose to 
take my leave. I had several times eyed the 
table at which the four gentlemen had been 
seated, with a view to ascertain the nature of 
four documents lying thereupon, of which each 
gentleman had had one before him when I en¬ 
tered. As I rose, I moved hastily towards the 
table in question with my empty cup, and, 
plariog it down, I saw at a glance that to the 
body of writing on each were affixed four sig¬ 
natures, the first and second of which I read at 
once as Count Gagini’s and M. Biot’s; the 
others could be guessed. 

I received a hearty “au revoir” from my 
three new acquaintances. M. Biot touched the 
bell, but, notwithstanding, accompanied me to 
the hall-door himself. 

“ And now, my dear Mr. Morley,” said he on 
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reaching it, "let me beg that you make ray 
house one of your evening resorts. You will 
find more attraction to-morrow evening. I ex¬ 
pect that my daughter will arrive here to-night. 
She has been for some time with her friends in 
the south. Now, tell me, shall I be able to pro¬ 
mise her the pleasure of your company to¬ 
morrow evening ?” 

“ I am delighted to promise the company/* 
said 1; " but in the matter of pleasure, 1 ex¬ 
pect I shall but play the part of a recipient. I 
am extremely obliged by the honour you per¬ 
mit me to look forward to.” 

And, delighted to find that my hold upon 
Stephanie was not gone, 1 bade good-night to 
M. Biot, and knowing that Mr. Delb/s family 
were gone to the opera, and would not yet be 
home, I strolled along the Boulevards, revolving 
in my mind how I was to conduct myself to¬ 
wards the mistress of my thoughts. Her posi¬ 
tion towards me would be a false one. So 
would mine towards her. Her course of de¬ 
ception and mine would run parallel to one 
another. Yet, strange as the circumstances 
were, 1 determined to do my utmost to make 
these two paths meet in real and sincere love. 
She has agreed to deceive me, thought I, from 
which one of two things may be concluded: 
either some stem necessity, resting on the con¬ 
nection between M. Biot and her father, com¬ 
pels her to act according to their wishes; or, 
she has consented to do this just in order to 
have some power which she may use for the 
good of him whom they seem determined, in 
some way or other, to victimise. I dwelt lovingly 
on the latter conclusion, and turned into one of 
the hundred caf& that shine along the Boule¬ 
vards, to ponder its probability still more 
deeply. Having ordered cafe noir, and having 
been again, as usual, insulted with Galignani, 
and having wondered why the ga^ons always 
exaggerate the capacity of the cups, and in¬ 
variably pour on till the saucer is flooded; and 
having admired the brilliant array of flowers on 
the counter, and the pretty face behind them 
presiding over the financial department, and 
ever ana anon acknowledging the salutes of 
comers and goers; and having perplexed myself 
beyond measure as to what particular object of 
charity the silver vase at the end of the counter 
might belong, into which the goers were per¬ 
petually dropping sous, I was about to surrender 
myself to sipping and meditation, when 1 became 
aware of a sudden and violent increase of the 
number of customers, a furious and universal 
demand upon cafe noir, and unmistakable evi¬ 
dences ofmadness on the part of the gargons. 
Perfect composure, however, on the face of the 
financial department behind the flowers. , 

Among the rest came Herr Dulcken, to whom 
by the way, I had been introduced the day be¬ 
fore, when he came to Mr. Delby’s, as he did 
thrice a week, to give my pupil an hour’s ex¬ 
cursion into German. Herr Dulcken was a 
little old man, with a shining bald head, and a 
ruddy, benevolent countenance. His silver 
spectacles formed one of the most Conspicuous 


features of his face, and had caught the prevail¬ 
ing contagion of benevolence. Herr Dulcken 
was very snabby, though, in all the more perish¬ 
able constituents of personal appearance. A 
snuflf-coloured cap, with long ears tied up over 
the crown; a snuflf-coloured coat, with incredi¬ 
ble pockets and visionary cuffs; a waistcoat of 
the same, with button number one inserted in 
button-hole number three, and the error con¬ 
sistently sustained; trousers of the same, badly 
braced up, so that the legs appeared of unequal 
length; shoes profoundly Gibeonitish: these, 
though not constituting Herr Dulcken, could 
not be entirely separated from his good old 
personality. Nor was snuff a mere colouring, 
the substance itself was plainly distinguishable 
on the tips of his nose, the ends of his fingers, 
and the bosom of his shirt. In fact, Herr 
Dulcken was preeminently snuffy. As an 
element in his general expression it was all 
but co-equal with benevolence itself. I have 
mentioned the ends of his fingers with all 
the more confidence from the fact that they 
were never hid by gloves; the reason assigned 
for which by Herr Dulcken being, that, from 
long lying in his pocket, the said glove6 had 
got too full of snuff to he wearable. 

Such was Herr Dulcken, who, on this occa¬ 
sion, turned his spectacles in my direction, and 
bore down upon me in an ecstasy of delighted 
recognition. 

“ My dear Mithter .... Mithter .... but no 
matter for your name, thir—it’th your fathe I 
have taken to!” 

So began Herr Dulcken, who had mastered 
everything in English but the letter s ( a rather 
un-German weakness, which folowed him in 
all his philological " thucthetheth.” 

“ Morley is my name,” I suggested—Rutson 
Morley.” 

M Very good, Mr. Morley; but ath I thaid, 
your name ith of very little conthequenth com¬ 
pared with yourthelf; and ath for yourthelf, 
that ith a thuhject I made up my mind upon ath 
soon ath I thaw your phythiognomy. Don’t 
bluth my boy; you know ath well ath I do 
ou’re devilith good-looking. You pentb at leatht 
alf an hour thith morning on tbethe fair 
curlth of yourth. Thligbt want of determina¬ 
tion about the mouth—a little thenthuality 
about the chin; but bleth you, thethe are 
small blemitheth in the general comlineth. 
Well, then, my dear Mithter . . . Mithter . . . 

“ Morley,” I again suggested, “ Rutson Mor- 
ley.” 

"Very good, Mithtber Morley; but ath I 
thaid, the name ith no matter. How ith your¬ 
thelf, Mithter Morley ?” 

I informed him of the state of my health, and 
having likewise ascertained the state of his (which 
was thus reported upon—"Gout, thir, gout 
—not at prethent, egthactly,but coming thoon”), 
I asked him the meaning of the sudden increase 
of the customers, who had now almost entirely 
disappeared. 

"They came from the theatre. The Varfefes 
ith clothe by. The tbecond play ith jutht over. 
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(Garthon! une boutoille de la btere de Thtrath- 
bourg!)—I have been 2 a the Vari&ea mythelf 
to-night.” 

“ Indeed! I hope yon enjoyed it V ’ 

“ Enjoyed it, thir! What do you mean, 
thir ? Do yon imagine that a perthon at my 
time of life goeth to the theatre for enjoyment ? 
I thit all the time under the thertain convicthion 
that I will have gout nektht day. Ath for the 
play, I theldom look at it.” 

“ You don’t go often, then, I presume,” said 
I, wondering why he ever went at all. 

“ Dont go often! Don’t I, though ? There’th 
not a perthon of my age in Parith, thir, who 
goeth naif tho often.” 

“ May I take the liberty of asking what at¬ 
traction the theatre has for you ?” 

"The jewelery, thir; I go to thee the 
jewellery. There ith not a thirclet, neck- 
lathe, brooch, or brathelet that hath been worn 
in that houthe to-night that I have not eg- 
thamined with the aid of thith optical inthtru- 
ment,” he replied, pulling out a huge snuff 
canister from an abyss of pocket in his left coat¬ 
tail. “No, not that one egthactly,” he added, 
“ but thith,” bringing up an enormous opera- 
glass, from a fabulous depth in the right tail. 

“Indeed!” said I, wondering as much as 
ever, “I never heard of such a passion for 
jewellery.” 

“Paththion for jewellery, thir! What do 
you mean, thir! Do I look like a perthon with 
a paththion for jewellery ? Conthider my ap- 
pearanth, and correct yourthelf, thir. Do I 
wear any ringth on my fingerth ? Do you call 
thith a handthome tchain pulling out from 
his waistcoat pocket, and holding by the ring, 
a watch of the clock species, to which was at¬ 
tached neither chain, guard, nor ribbon. 

“Paththion for jewellery!” continued he; “I 
thappothe you ecthpect to thee me to-morrow 
at Mithther Delby’th, in a necklathe and 
bratheleth, eh! No, tlur, if there ith anything 
I hate worth than the devil, it’th jewellery. 
I wouldn’t give thith pinch of thnuff for the 
Ko-hi-noor.” [It was a huge one, certainly, 
but not to be compared in value to the jewel in 
question.] “ Indeed, thir, with the ecthepthion 
of the thlight want of determinathion about the 
mouth, and the approach to thenthuality about 
the chin, that ring on your finger ith tne only 
thing I don’t admire about you.” 

Herr Dulcken always spoke as if he were in 
a violent rage, but his face, beaming with kind¬ 
ness, prevented any such impression being 
formed from his tones; yet I thought it neces¬ 
sary to beg pardon for this second miscon- 
jecture as to the nature of his likings; but, at 
the same time I ventured to suggest the neces¬ 
sity of reconciling the apparent contradictions 
into which he had fallen. 

“ Now, Mithter Morley, I mutht make you 
aware in the firth plathe, that I am a very thin- 
gular man.” 

I hinted my perfect readiness to believe it. 

“Very good, thir; then look here. Here ith 
what hath made me a frequenter of theatreth in 


thpite of gout, and a connitheur in jewdth in 
thpite of my unornamental tendenthieth. Hera 
it ith, thir.” 

He introduced his hand into his bosom, and 
from an inner pocket of his waistcoat, produced 
a small leather bag. Untying it, he took out a 
small Maltese cross, about an inch and a half in 
length, which he placed in my hand for exami¬ 
nation. It was of lapis lazuli, set in a frame 
of delicately-wrought gold; at each of the ex¬ 
tremities a small pearl, set in a calyx of filigree 
gold, hung, loosely attached; in the centre was 
a very large and valuable diamond, surrounded 
with minute pearls. It was certainly a beautiful 
object; but, though I turned it round and 
round, I could not by any means discover its 
aptitude to explain the difference between Herr 
Dulcken’s habits and Herr Dulcken’s speeches. 

“ It is very pretty, really,” I said, after ma¬ 
ture but ineffectual examination, “and the 
Duke of Brunswick might be proud of that 
diamond. It is a very valuable one.” 

“ Ith it, indeed ?” replied my incomprehensi¬ 
ble friend; “ it never thtruck me that it wadi 
either valuable or pretty.” 

“ Is it antique, then ?” 

“I don’t know; but that ith a quality I 
thould be dithpothed to admire,” said he, sur¬ 
veying his clothes. 

“Excuse my curiosity, then, if I ask you 
why you prize this, or what connection it has 
with your spending so many evenings at the 
theatre ?” 

“ Will you promithe me, thir, that if ever you 
thee the fellow of thith—the counterpar of thith 
—you will immediately communicate with me, 
and let me know where, when, and under what 
thircumthtantheth you may have theen it? Will 
you promithe thith ? M 

“ With pleasure.” 

“You promithe it ath a friend ?” 

“I do.” 

Herr Dulcken looked serious, took a pinch 
of snuff, and then passed the box to me. This 
was intended as a solemn ratification of the 
treaty. 

“Well, thir, thuffithe it to thay, for the pre- 
thent, that to find the counterpart of thith croth 
hath been the object of my life for theveral 
yearth. It doeth egthitht thomewhere or other 
—thomewhere or other. I have been told that 
it lieth at the bottom of the thea. I don’t al¬ 
together believe that mythelf. I may tell you a 
long thtory thorne day. Meantime, thir, I am 
tho throngly thet upon thith, that, thould I die 
without athertaining that it ith above-ground, 
the very firtht thing that I thall do in my eman¬ 
cipated thtate will be to go down amongt the 
mermaidth, and advertithe the reward of twelve 
lethonth^in the German language for the mithing 
article. With my pretbent conformathion, how¬ 
ever, that would be followed by thuffocathion, 
if not gout; tho I confine mythelf to the thur- 
fathe of the earth. At pretbent I conthider it 
probable that the object of my thearth ith in 
Parith. Now, it mutht N be either thold or 
unthold, and therefore do I frequent all 
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pfalheth where jewellery ith for thale, and all 

f latheth where jewellery thold ith dithplayed. 

find the theatre very convenient for thith. 1 
don’t theek it in the idea that it will be found 
entire, I theek it even piethe-meal. I never 
thee a fragment of lapith lathuli, but I theek 
out ith hithtory. I never thee a diamond of 
thith thithe, but I theek out itth history. And 
many a aueer thtory I have found out, thir. ” 

" Bat bleth my thoul,” cried he, looking up 
at the clock in the cate, “ it 'ith half-patht eleven! 
Now that ith very late for a perthon whothe 
thleep ith thircumthcribed, thinthe he knowth 
that he will wake up to-morrow morning 
egthaetlv at eight o’clock with the gout! But 
let me thee if that ith correct time.” 

Here he palled out the watch already men¬ 
tioned, looked at it, put it to his ear, and re¬ 
turned it to its place. 

"Thame thtory,” said he; "but I muththave 
farther evidenthe.” 

So saying, he dug out another watch— 
equally clock-like, and equally left to itself— 
from a fob in his trowsers. This confirmed the 
preceding, but was not yet accepted as decision. 

w Now for the highetht appeal,” said the ec¬ 
centric old man, producing from a pocket in the 
inner breast of his coat an immense snuff-box, 
with a watch set in the lid—not the box we had 
ratified the treaty with. This one, it seemed, 
was only displayed on state occasions, or, as at 
present, to settle chronological disputes. 

“ Thettlsd!” he exclaimed—" 11 . 32 . Good¬ 
night, Mither Morley, good-night! I’ve thaid 
more to you to-night than I would thay to any 
other man—ifth in con Aden the, you know. 
Now we’re friendth for life. It ith your fathe 
that hath done it. Garthon! voilkl Good¬ 
night, Mr. Morley. Au revoir 1” 


Chap. IV. 

"Time and the hour run through the roughest 
day;” but they walk through a smooth one, and 
that with slow, pendulum pace. On this par¬ 
ticular day, which was to end with Stephanie, 
Time dragged himself along, slowly and stub¬ 
bornly—sixty dead beats to every minute, sixty 
disobliging minutes to every hour! In fact, the 
hours seemed to have laia by their wings, and 
to have mounted themselves on mules, or to 
have borrowed, expressly for this day, certain 
lazy old pads accustomed to farmers’ wives on 
market mornings. Click, click, click; it seemed, 
moreover, that the said mules or pads required 
regular and uniform beating to stimulate them 
even to their ordinary progress: 

It was a relief to have fixed duties to perform. 
For a time I forgot myself luxuriously in etymo¬ 
logy, orthography, syntax, and prosody. It is true 
that In, signifying motion to, contracted a me¬ 
salliance with the ablative, and that iEneas, after 
having reached Carthage, found great difficulty 
m construing his way to Dido; but these were 


crimes of which Stephanie was wholly guiltless, 
and for which Master Delby alone was respon¬ 
sible. Verbs governed, and nouns submitted; 
petty prepositions ambitiously followed their 
example ; adjectives sometimes attempted it too, 
though they generally found a more congenial 
sphere in concord; in short, the whole gram¬ 
matical conspiracy against substantives was 
enacted in such a proper, business-like style, that 
even the mules or pads (whichever they might 
be) abovementioned absolutely found it neces¬ 
sary to amble, in order to keep up with the 
course of events. But Herr Dulcken arrived, 
smiling and snuffy. My duties ended as bis 
commenced, and again the unaccommodating 
animals subsided into the market-morning pace. 

Yet is there a fearful solemnity in the depart¬ 
ing light of a day spent in impatient waiting. If 
we allow the slightest opeuing to reflection, the 
thought inevitably bursts upon us that not all 
the powers of earth nor all the powers of heaven 
can ever recal, so much as one of these little 
moments! Happy he who catches every winged 
moment as it passes, nor frees it till, in ransom, 
it has dropped a ringing stroke upon the golden 
task of life! 

Stephanie was my answer to every serious re¬ 
flection. Every quarter of an hour the clock of 
the Tuileries struck new force into that answer, 
making her image more and more vivid, bring¬ 
ing the reality nearer and nearer. It was be¬ 
tween eight and nine when I called on M. Biot 
the evening before: as soon as eight struck on 
this evening I hailed it as the legitimate hour, 
and hurried to the Rue de la Ferine des Matu- 
rins; I inquired at the Conciergerie if M. Biot 
was at home, and, being answered in the affirm¬ 
ative, made my way up the handsome staircase. 
I was met by the Italian domestic, who was 
standing with the door open, looking expectant. 
Without giving me time for a single woid of in¬ 
quiry, he led the way past the drawing-room 
where I had spent the previous evening, opened 
the door of a room adjoining it, and, announc¬ 
ing Monsieur Morley, ushered me into the pre¬ 
sence of —. Work up your imagination, and 
conceive my amazement, wheo, instead of M. 
Biot, I saw seated before me the girl whose 
beauty had brought me so many new joys! 

Reader, you have surely felt it—you have 
been dreaming of her all night, and thinking of 
her all day, and yet, when the fair reality ap¬ 
pears before you, even if you meet her at the 
trysted time, how you are startled and sur¬ 
prised ! How different, ob, how startlingly, how 
rapturously different, the image and the sub¬ 
stance, the floating expectation, and the bodied 
fulfilment! Who would give one sensuous look, 
one yielding touch of the living, breathing 
woman, for the vapoury beauty of a thousand 
cherished dreams 1 

The elegance and simplicity of her style and 
manner surpassed anything I had ever met with. 
Her dress was of white tarlatane, looped up at 
one side with a small bouquet of roses, thereby 
showing the under-skirt of white silk; the body 
and sleeves, corresponding with the skirt, ex* 
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actly suited ber beautifully rounded figure, and 
carefully avoided the display so often made in 
the present fashion of young ladies’ costume. 
Her dark hair was dressed & V Imperatrice, but 
without those plastered rings on the cheeks 
which have so pretentiously usurped the name 
of “ fascinators!” 

May my millinery be excused, as would be 
that of the portrait-painter who, with pre- 
Raphaelite precision, should give the very tex¬ 
ture of her dress. 

The room was quite in keeping with its beau¬ 
tiful mistress. The clearly-burnished oak floor 
was nearly hidden by alternate pieces of Indian 
matting, and squares of tapestry edged with 
fringes: the couches and chairs were neatly 
arranged; the large mirror on the chimney- 
piece reflected the brilliant lustre of the gaso- 
lier; different styles of paintings, disposed on 
panels, alternated gaily with numerous smaller 
mirrors, which multiplied the general brilliance. 
The harp and piano, which occupied very pro¬ 
minent places, showed that music would en¬ 
hance the charms that so ravished the eye; while 
the profusion of flowers in vases, on every avail¬ 
able table, gave such a finish to the tout en¬ 
semble , that, for a moment, I was bewildered 
with beauty. But immediately came to my 
rescue the thought that my position was one of 
power, from my knowledge of the deception that 
for some reason or other was now being prac¬ 
tised upon me. Stephanie had risen as I en¬ 
tered, and was moving towards me with such an 
air of cordiality as might have been sufficient 
welcome to an old familiar friend, when I re¬ 
covered myself sufficiently to say, after an obei¬ 
sance that would have become an Oriental, 
“ I beg pardon, Mademoiselle, but I was given 
to understand that M. Biot was at home.” 

“He is at home,” said Stephanie, in the 
kindest and sweetest of tones; “ but being en¬ 
gaged just now with another gentleman on pri¬ 
vate and important business, he has resignea to 
me the pleasure of receiving you. I am delighted 
to see the friend of my— my father!” 

She had given me her nand while she said 
this, and in spite of her cordial air and kind 
words I felt that she was quivering with agi¬ 
tation. I replied with some vapid convention¬ 
alism, as, setting the example,she motioned me 
to a seat. I saw that she was struggling vio¬ 
lently against herself, her mouth firmly set, 
and one little foot that protruded from under 
her dress, pressed violently against the floor as 
if to stay her trembling. She had appeared 
flushed as I entered: she was now deadly pale. 
I could almost curse myself now, when I tnink 
how selfishly my sense of power over her in¬ 
creased in proportion as I 6aw her inability to 
act the part she had undertaken. I ought to 
have rejoiced to see how unnatural deception 
was to her pure nature; yet, in the desperate 
contradiction of a fallen heart, I was really re¬ 
joicing in the possession of a power of pain 
over the being I was so passionately loving. I 
I did not perceive this then. I look back, and 
know it now. I have rebelled at the thought 


that the “ ploughing of the wicked is sinyet 
have I learned that there may even be a love 
“ without a relish of salvation in it.” 

There was a short but embarrassing pause- 

all the more embarrassing as Stephanie several 
times made faint, but perceptible efforts to 
speak, and as often restrained nerself, evidently 
fearing to betray her agitation. I scanned tlie 
painted panels, in the vaiu hope that they 
might suggest a topic of conversation; but the 
subjects were either too general or too parti¬ 
cular. I scanned the flowers, but their inno¬ 
cence and freshness served only to reproach me, 
and alas ! her too. I scanned the mirrors, but 
they merely repeated the painted panels and the 
flowers. I lifted my eyes to the ivory crucifix 
on the wall, which, fixed on a background of 
ebony, terminated in a small silver oystershell, 
for the reception of holy-water; and I felt that, 
of all subjects, that had better be left untouched. 
At length, turning again to Stephanie herself, 

I ventured to hope that she had recovered the 
fatigue of yesterday’s journey. 

“ I have not yet recovered the removal,” re¬ 
plied the poor girl, struggling to preserve truth 
in the midst of falsehood. 

“ In what part of the country have you been, 
may I ask ?” 

“ At— at Marseilles.” 

She looked imploringly at the crucifix, and I 
knew that, in her inmost heart, she was praying 
the prayer of him whose image was before ber— 
praying that this cup might pass from her. And 
yet I, who loved ber, held it again to ber lips. 

“ I am sorry,” said I, “ that you were not 
here a day or two sooner, to have seen the 
file. I am told that this one was more mag¬ 
nificent than that of any previous year. But I 
doubt not Madlle. Biot has been so feted in the 
south as not to regret Paris.” 

“No, Monsieur, you are not right there. Paris 
has far more attraction for me than the south.” 

And she said this so simply and naturally, 
that I knew she meant it; and tnen for the first 
time entered into me the horrible thought that 
perhaps I was forestalled; that all this beauty 
before me, which I so ardently longed to pos¬ 
sess, might already be covenanted to another 1 
Attraction! It could not be that brutal, ex¬ 
acting, guilty father! It could not, surely, be 
M. Biot; for had I not myself heard her speak 
of him as having no right to her ? What at¬ 
traction, then, if not some one occupying that 
place in her heart which I had resolved should 
be mine ? But for this thought I might have 
waited, and worked patiently, content to see 
each day adding one new link to the chain I 
would throw around her. But all my former 
resolutions seemed now cold and spiritless. Her 
presence was sending the blood through my 
veins like currents of fire. A new design whirled 
madly through my brain. I had heard enough 
on the night of the Fite Napoleon to convince 
me that there was some heavy burden of secret 
guilt resting on the head of Guissac. Vague 
and incoherent as his frantic exclamations had 
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been, they were sufficiently strong, when linked 
one to another, to bang a tale upon. I felt se¬ 
curely possessed of the one-half of a secret; a 
little address was all that was wanting to make 
my knowledge of it appear complete. I had but 
to work a little more upon her feelings, that, 
taking advantage of the civil war in her heart, I 
might the more easily enter it in triumph. Yet 
again she shall drink the cup till the inward 
conflict shall end in tears of helplessness. It 
shall be the first moment of my power. 

Scarce a moment’s delay had been caused by 
these workings of my mind. I replied before 
any perceptible pause in the conversation had 
taken place. “ It is strange,” I said, “ how the 
attractions of home triumph over all others 1 
Though enraptured with all I have seen since I 
arrived in this city—and I find new cause for rap¬ 
ture as I remain—I yet feel that nowhere can I 
enjoy the same sense of security—security of 
body and soul, as under the homestead roof. I 
am sure that your experience of to-day must be 
a swest sense of safety under the protection of 
your father from the many dangers of the world, 
which most make you pity those who are far 
from such protection, or destitute of home in¬ 
fluence. In that case 1 may be happy enough 
to provoke your empathy.” 

It was as I anticipated. I had made her feel 
the full falsehood of her position. I had placed 
her true self and her assumed character in the 
most conflicting contrast, and had thus brought 
her agony of conscience to a crisis. Her bosom 
heaved violently. She made a convulsive ef¬ 
fort to speak, and then, aware that her agitation 
had been so glaringly betrayed, she rose in an 
agony of shame, and, hurrying past me, would 
have rushed from the room, had I not sprang 
up to intercept her. I threw myself between her 
and the door. She struck her open hand upon 
her forehead, and gazed upon me with a look 
of terror and astonishment, and moving it con¬ 
vulsively over her head, unconsciously freed 
her beautiful dark hair from the bondage of art, 
so that it fell flooding around her, and mad¬ 
dened me with the glory of its abundant love¬ 
liness. Yet I calmed myself, and lifting my 
hand with slow precision, pointed to the crucifix 
on the wall. “ Stephanie Guissac!” I said, 
“ can yon look upon that sign ?” 

She flung up her arms wildly as I pronounced 
her name; and when I put the question that 
searched so deeply into her wounded con¬ 
science, she clasped her hands before her eyes. 
A long sigh, that might have been the reluctant 
departure of her very soul, and the sudden 
whitening of her lips, alarmed me. She stag¬ 
gered back, and would have fallen, but hasten¬ 
ing towards her, I caught her in my arms. For 
a few moments she seemed lifeless; her head 
lay on my breast, and her hands, unclasping of 
themselves, slid gently down on my arms. I 
might have called aloud for assistance, yet I 
would not for worlds break the spell that held 
her to mv breast. I was equally chained by fear 
and terrible enjoyment. My utmost hope, when 
* bad anticipated this evening, had been to see 
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her, and to touch her hand: yet now my heart 
was beating against her brow, and mv arms were 
hid in the dark-flowing treasures of ner hair. I 
could not choose but weep; but whether with 
joy or sorrow I cannot tell. I bent back her 
unresisting head, and my tears flowed down 
upon her face as I kissed her forehead. It 
startled her to life and consciousness, and her 
first movement was a faint straggle to release 
herself from me : and again I caught the mo¬ 
ment. 

“Stephanie! Stephanie! you may yet look 
upon that sign ! You have not deceived me 1 
You do not know me. Look upon me! Surely 
some good angel has sent me to love and pro¬ 
tect you! To meet you thus I have thrown 
myself fearlessly into the midst of a deep and 
deadly plot that points at my very life. Ste¬ 
phanie ! I adjure you, by our common know¬ 
ledge of the deceiver, by your love for yoor 
father, by the blessed memory of your mother, 
and by tbe secret never yet revealea by me—the 
secret she whispered into your ear on her dying 
day —look upon me, trust me, and love me 1” 

As I hela her in my arms, I knew by her 
ever-increasing tremor that each word was tell¬ 
ing upon her sensitive soul. But, as I uttered 
the last appeal, she seemed suddenly gifted with 
supernatural strength. Breaking from me, she 
threw herself at my feet, and never while me¬ 
mory casts its lignt over the buried past, shall 
that entreaty pass away from me—the wringing 
hand 8, and the prayerful, tearful eyes. 

“ Oh, do not betray my father 1” she uttered, 
in a voice subdued by terror; " do not betray 
him! Whatever you are, or however you may 
have gained this knowledge, have pity on him l 
I know I cannot claim your mercy. You have 
found me on the side of your enemies; but, 
believe me I knew not your life was concerned. 
I knew nothing, nothing except that my father 
was in danger; and oh, sir, think—he is my 
father I I am poor, and cannot buy your 
mercy, and perhaps you would scorn my offer¬ 
ing if I could, for surely your knowledge is be¬ 
yond that of common man! Ob, if you are 
above our kind, and if your sphere is nearer than 
our8 to the throne that is set in Mercy, in the 
name of the All-merciful have pity on my father 
and on me I Or, if you are sent as a minister 
of vengeance, seeking life for life, let mine be 
the sacrifice: but let my father go down to tbe 
grave in peace! This night, if you will, you 
yourself shall lead me, and you shall see the 
waters dose over me ! Tell me—tell me, will 
you have ptiy on him ?” 

I raised her gently from tbe floor, held her 
two hands within my own, and looked full into 
her deep, sad eyes. 

" Listen to me, Stephanie. How I obtained 
this knowledge is not for you to know; yet do 
not think me more than an ordinary man, 
earth-born, and earthly-affectioned. Still, it is 
in my power to be either a minister of vengeance, 
or a minister- of love. It lies with you to 
determine which. You are willing to give your 
life for the life of your father. It is well. I 
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claim it. But oh, Stephanie, not in anger—not 
in anger 1 Look up on me. 1 am not hateful 
to look at, and my heart is full of love to you. 
I claim your life, but only that 1 may be ad¬ 
mitted into the ioy of all your beauty and good¬ 
ness. 1 do not ask your answer now. 

One thing I require; you must play out this 
r6le For your father’s sake we must deceive 
the deceiver. Tell M. Biot I was hurried, and 
could stay no longer. To-morrow evening I 
shall see you again. Stephanie, Adieu !” 

And without giving her time to reply, I left 
her, looking, oh, so wildly beautiful! I hurried 
from the house, passing at the bottom of the 
staircase the Italian domestic and the Conci&rge 
enjoying a gossip, which, so far as I could hear, 
was de la pluie et du beau temps. Stephanie as 
well as myself had been deceived as to M. Biot's 
whereabouts on that evening; for as I took my 
way through the place Venddme, I saw him 
emerge from the Hotel Bristol, and step into a 
carriage in which were already seated Count 
Gagini, M. Tartas, and Sig. Pierotti. I passed 
close enough to hear the Count give the order to 
drive to the Op^ra Comique, and not caring to 
follow in their track, I continued my way to 
Mr. Delby's, strongly'inclined to establish in my 
own mind as a general principle that no man, 
resting on his natural goodness alone, can form 
anything like a secure judgment regarding his 
own character, until he finds himself in scenes 
and circumstances on which his upbringing fore¬ 
cast no anticipation. 


Chap. V. 

It is difficult indeed to tell how I frit when 
again shut up alone. I had taken a step which 
had severed me from my former self, and had 
made me something new, something worse than 
I had been before, a step which had transformed 
me into a living paradox of tormenting perplexity 
and feverish pleasure. The little leaven of good 
that had made my former resolutions digestible 
to conscience—the amiable motive of rescuing 
Stephanie from the path of deception, was 
utterly gone. I had gone deeper into the toils 
than ever, and had borne her along with me. 
Yet I had so far gained my end. I had ex¬ 
ercised my power. I had rooted her thoughts 
upon me. But then it was by assuming the 
complete knowledge of a secret regarding which 
1 knew nothing but the fact of its existence; a 
monstrous equivocation which any one of a 
thousand little circumstances might trip up. It 
could not but happen that in our future inter¬ 
course I should in some way or other be called 
upon to substantiate my assumed possession of 
the family secret. Yet I could not now draw 
back. A thousand reasons urged me on; and 
high above them all, call it the love, call it the 
passion, call it what you will, the incense flame 
of mingled intellect and heart which woman's 
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beauty kindles, and which man madly waves 
before the idol-altar! And what ought I to do ? 

Ought! Was it the absolute ought ? MYie 

ought of conscience ?...Hush. Lay that 

aside. Away in the remote recesses of the 
soul’s labyrinth, buried beside old metaphysical 
speculations, forgotten dreams of fairy-]and, 
and vague memories of things that seem once to 
have been——there let it rest. And there I 
laid it. 

But no power of resolution, no force of will, 
could lay the ghost of it. Daily and nightly, 
week after week, the ghastly disembodiment 
of buried duty hung, shapeless and dark over 
all my thoughts, over all my joys—-unacknow¬ 
ledged but undeniable. Like a horizon of cloud, 
the gloomy consciousness of forsaken rectitude 
compassed all my ways; ever deepening around 
me, darker and darker 5 ever closing in on me, 
nearer and nearer; till it only needed some 
startling projection from the upland of life to 
burst the vapoury volume, and flood me with the 
billows of a great moral Cataclysm. 

Let these revelations suffice for what was 
passing in my " heart of hearts." They belong 
to those arcana of soul, which we seldom speak 
of,- but which, nevertheless, form the true story 
of our lives. Is it not so, you who are merriest 
among the merry, brightest among the brilliant ? 
Ask yourself, when the pleasure party is over, 
in which you have been the cynosure of all ob¬ 
servation, if there is not an inner depth of 
soul which the pleasure has never reached—a 
portion of your nature far more truly yourself 
than that which a few moments ago bore your 
name and reputation—the isolated self whose 
indentity none other can share, the self whose 
very existence must be a curse through all 
eternity, unless it be hid in the life of life. Once 
more alone, and again thrown in upon yourself, 
do you not feel that the real history of your 
life lies in the unexpressed secrets of your im¬ 
mortal soul? 

“ Something too much of this." Let us up 
once again to more visible regions of thought 
and issue. My chief fear regarding the position 
I had assumed towards Stephanie arose from 
the thought that importunate claims founded on 
the mere accidental possession of a secret might 
be far from provocative of love. I had no desire 
to be the gaoler of an unwilling—captive heart. 

I wished that I should fill her thoughts as she 
was filling mine—that our circles of life should 
coincide, and together revolve around the same 
sunny centre of love—that her soul should hang 
lovingly and trustfully on mine, as the vine 
upon the olive. I felt therefore how necessary 
it was that the chain I had already thrown 
around her should be held as loosely as possible, 
and that in the mean time I should draw her 
towards me with other and more silken cords. 
The secret had supplied the opportunity, but 
it was not to be the means. I trusted to the 
natural effects of ardent love and frequent in¬ 
tercourse. 

I saw her next night. We were again alone, 
and she was beautiful as ever. I bad been won- 
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daring til day how she would receive me. I 
bad feared that when the excitement of our 
first interview was over, her clearer sense, pene¬ 
trating the thin veil of imposture, might have 
molted against the power I had assumed over 
her. I had entertained the thought of other 
possible shades of feeling on her part, but 
truly nothing like the dark shade of despair 
which was resting on her features when I entered. 
There was no trace of weeping in her eyes; her 
sorrow bad been too deep for tears; but such a 
marble rigidity of grief as even then forced 
upon me the idea that had the fate of Niobe 
overtaken her at that moment she would have 
remained the perfect embodiment of the dis¬ 
consolate. 

On seeing me she made a slight movement of 
salutation. Advancing towards her, I took her 
hand, bat there was no returning pressure, and 
she dropt it passively as soon as I withdrew 
mine. I seated myself on the couch beside her, 
at a loss what method of treatment to adopt, or 
what character to assume. I addressed her, 
pronouncing her name, but she made no reply. 

“ Have you nothing to say to me , 91 I asked, 
“ regarding the subject of our former conver¬ 
sation? Are you less careful now for the fate 

of your father ?.Why do you not speak to 

me, Stephanie ?” 

After several ineffectual attempts to speak, she 
at length exclaimed hurriedly , 99 For heaven’s 
sike, sir, have pity on me 1 ” and then bursting 
into tears, rapidly crossed the room and flung 
herself on her knees beneath the ivory crucifix. 
I followed, and kneeing beside her, spoke to 
her with all the earnestness with which my heart 
was so full. 

** Do not mistake me, Stephanie,” I said. 94 1 
ask nothing from you, but that you will try to 
love me; that so long as I am here you will 
permit me to come to you often; that you will 
tdl me all your thoughts, all your hopes, 
*nd all your sorrows; that when I return 
to my conntry, I may know that I carry your 
heart along with me; that when I work hard 
there, as I shall, I may ever say to myself that 
it is for Stephanie; and that one day, if heaven 
prosper me, I may return to claim you as the 
rewwd of all my labour. Think no more of 
me in connection with the hateful secret. 
Think of me only as one who loves you deeply, 
purely; as one who, since he has seen you, has 
■prang at once from the instinctive existence of 
boyhood to the higher being of an earnest, 
loving man; one who sees nothing but your¬ 
self in all the crowd and circumstance of life. 
Here^ as we kneel, 1 ask you to promise to try 
to think well of me for my own sidce. Will you 
try, Stephanie ? I only say, try.” 

I raised her—placed her on a couch, and 
baited some moments for her reply. 99 Give me 
time to think of the meaning of this,” Bhe said 
it length. 99 It is all so new and strange to me; 
1 know so little of why I am here. I know so 
Me of who or what you are, I am all darkness 
together. I seem to see no meaning anywhere. 
1 have no friend to tell me whether I am doing 


right or wrong t no fnend! Oh sir, if it is in 
your power, let me go home to my father.” 

99 Will he tell you, Stephanie, wnetber you an 
doing right or wrong ? Does he can for the 
difference ? Is there any right or wrong for him 
beyond the will of M. Biot? You feel yourself 
without a friend. Think then of what I have 
just said to you.” 

44 But what do yon know of me ?” 

“ That you are beautiful.” 

99 Oh, I have heard it a hundred times, but 
what of that! It is nothing—absolutely nothing. 
I am hut a poor, uneducated girl; and, were 
my face the fairest that God ever made, could 
you look on me without seeing the etain of 
blood ? Ah, you know too much of it! Did I 
ask what you.knew of me I Ah, sir, you know 
too much—too much!” 

“ I know that you are good.” 

99 How can you know that ? When you 
first met me last night, did yon not find me 
acting deceitfully towards you ? No no, sir, you 

cannot—you ought not to esteem me.I 

remember you said last night that you had 
thrown yourself into the midst of a dangerous 
plot in order that you might meet me. Well, 
you have met me. You have seen how weak— 
now little estimable I am. I have no virtues— 
no accomplishments that could disclose them¬ 
selves to you upon further acquaintance with 
roe. Make arrangements then, if you have the 
power, for my leaving this. And oh, Mr, Mor- 
ley, let me beseech you, extricate yourself from 
any connection you may have formed with M. 
Biot. I dare not even guess what the object of 
it may he, but of this I am sure that it cannot 
come to good.” 

99 Your reasoning may he strong, Stephanie, 
but how weak it is before the love I bear to 
you! I have told you that Hove you; what 
matters it to me then how great your own self¬ 
depreciation may he? It only makes me esteem 
you the more.......You have acknowledged 

yourself friendless. I offer you friendship, and 
much more. You say you are poor. So am I. 
You speak of your father’s guilt. That is his, 
not yours.” 

99 Another thing, Mr. Morley, let me say, to 
dispel this capricious illusion. You see me now 
in the midst of all the luxury of wealth. 
Remember these surroundings are none of mine. 
Even this dress is not my own. If you saw 
me in my own humble spnere and in my own 
plain dress, you might think”. 

99 1 would trunk simply what I thought of you 
when I first loved you in your own humble 
sphere and in your own plain dress.” 

” This is strange! How—when had you seen 
me before last night ?” 

49 No matter how or when. But, Stephanie, 
my patience is on the rack. I have tola you I 
love you, I have asked you if you will try to 
love me in return. Will you answer me— yes, 
or no ?” 

" If you were aware, Mr. Morley,” she replied 
slowly, “ of how new a thing it is to me to hear 
of true friendship, much less of pure love, you 
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would know that I am not listening indifferently 1 
to your protestations. But oh, if I were only 
sure—if I only knew that I bad any real or 

lasting influence over you- 

“ What would you do ?” 

“ I would make you swear me a solem oath.” 
“And if I swear it ?” 

“ Then you may command me in everything 
that will not blot a good name. You may bind me 
to any length of engagement; and, what is more, 
you yourself shall be free to cast me off when 
distance and the faces of your own fair country¬ 
women, of whom 1 have heard so much, shall 
have made you forget the little French girl whom 
you fancied for a day or two that you loved. 
Will this be sufficient reward ?” 

" No.” 

“What farther do you require of me?” 

“ That you will try to think well of me for 
my own sake—that you will try to bring your¬ 
self to love me.” 

“ It is past trying, I cannot promise that.” 

“ Why ? Are you then pledged to some 
other?” 

“No.” 

“Then why in the'nameof reason, Stephanie, 
will you not even promise to try to return the 
love of one who if be chose might abuse his 
ower over you, and who proves the truth of 
is affection by the delicate regard he has for 
your honour ? How is it that you can hind 
yourself to cast in your lot with me for life, and 
et will not promise even to try to return the love 
have proved to you ?” 

“ Swear my oath, Mr. Morley, and I will tell 
you why.” 

“ Let me hear it.” 

“That you will never say or do anything that 
would lead either directly or indirectly to the 
betrayal of my father; but that, on the contrary, 
you will do everything short of perjury to shield 
nim from punishment.” 

“ Ifwill swear it—I do swear it.” 

“ Put this crucifix to your lips.” 

“ There! Now then why will you not make 
that little promise ?” 

“ Because.forgive me.” 

“ Nay, Stephanie, fulfil your words 1” 

“ Because.Mr. Morley.it.it 

needs no trying!” 

* * * * 

There are moments into which the rapture of 
a lifetime is crowded, but which cannot be told; 
when past and future, purposes and con¬ 
sequences, with all the details and appurtenance 
of life, are utterly forgotten, and nothing real¬ 
ized but the soul-filling joy of love. Such 
moments should have no third witness. The 
embracements of affection, the long silent gaze, 
the incoherent protestations, these are the out¬ 
pourings of one heart to another, to whom the 
thought would be unwelcome that they are not 
alone in the universe save with one to bless their 
love. What must that love be, of which earth’s 
best affection is but a distant type! 

The sudden dawning of friendship upon her 


who for years had known no friend seemed only 
to show her in her true light. I found hen a 
heart tremblingly responsive to the slightest 
manifestation of affection, childlike in its trust¬ 
fulness, womanlike in its deep sensibility. True, 
I could not but see that in her fine-strung 
nature there was all the frailty of tenderness; 
but who of Adam’s race would have loved her 
the less for this ? 

After some time we found ourselves relating 
to each other all that we could remember of our 
past history. Mine was a tale of peace. Family, 
books, friendships—these were the titles of its 
short, monotonous chapters. But Stephanie 
drank it in with breathless interest, evidently 
regarding me as intellectually some great, poly¬ 
glot, encyclopedic what-not. Hers, poor girl, 
was a more chequered tale. Even hunger and 
want sometimes cast their dark shadow over it. 
So far back as she could clearly remember she 
had lived in Paris with her mother. Her father 
had often left them suddenly, and his absence 
bad often been prolonged for months. Some¬ 
times he had left them a little to live upon, some¬ 
times nothing whatever. Her mother had been 
employed as a maker of gold lace, and Stephanie 
herself from her ninth year had been initiated 
in the same art, which she had continued to 
practise ever since. The harp and piano had 
been mere ornaments extemporised by M. Biot. 
She, poor girl, possessed no other accomplish¬ 
ment save that of expressing well her own simple 
thoughts. 

Every French girl possesses this faculty, or 
acquirement, whichever it may be. If the reader 
doubt it, it only proves that he has never been 
in France. If ever he do find himself there 
long enough to incur a washing-bill, let him 
just by way of experiment intimate to his 
washerwoman (she is sure to be neat and pretty 
—almost ladylike) that he thinks she has made 
a mistake in the charge, and if he be not im¬ 
mediately treated to an elocutionary and per¬ 
fectly grammatical display of persuasive elo¬ 
quence, or indignant rebuke, enacted by the 
blanchisseuse in question, it can only be because 
she has been pre-informed that he travels with 
a French phrase-book in his hand. In that case 
if there oe any rhetoric in gesticulation, he 
will get at her opinion without the use of a 
dictionary. 

Being only employed, however, when the 
regular hands belonging to the warehouse were 
found too few to meet demands, their gains had 
been fitful indeed, and her mother had often 
been reduced to more menial occupations. 
Since her mother’s death, which she could not 
mention without weeping, her*father had never 
till the other day left Paris. How he lived she 
knew not, but sue believed he was dependent on 
the capriciously administered aid of M. Biot. 
This at least she knew, that the house in which 
they lived belonged to M. Biot, who had him¬ 
self sometimes lived in concealment for months 
at a time in the upper apartments, only venturing 
out under cover of night. Sometimes, however, 
her father was entirely without money, and then 
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her earnings were their sole support. At such 
times he had often urged her to try to gain a 
little by sitting as a model for artists, but she 
had always managed to turn him from this idea, 
having been always on these occasions fortu¬ 
nately, or providentially, pretty well supplied 
with work from the warehouse. But there was 
one part of her conversation which sank deep 
into my mind, though at the time it might not 
seem to have possessed a significance propor¬ 
tioned to the impression it produced. 

“ Yet I seem to remember somewhere or other 
that is not Paris,” said she, after bringing her 
story up to the time of our meeting. “ It may 
be some dream of early childhood, or an idea 
drawn from some picture I may have 6een long 
long ago; but sometimes when I am at work I 
sit trying and trying to distinguish between the 
real and the unreal in my early recollections. I 
try to find a beginning to these flitting visions— 
I try to find an end to them, but all in vain. 
There is something that I cannot understand. 

But staythere it is.gone again 1 

How clearly it came upon me just now 1 It is 
many years since I have seen it so clearly.” 

“ Seen what, Stephanie ?” 

“That face. I have sometimes asked my 
mother if I ever had a brother, but she always 
wept so at such times, that I never pressed the 
question. I have sometimes asked my father, 
but he has always met the question with such 
anjpy words and looks, thanking heaven for 
giving him no more than one burden, that I 
have never been able to pursue the inquiry with 
him either. But there is a face in my early 
recollections that I cannot account for. It comes 
back upon me most fitfully, but ever as I grow 
older it seems to grow older too, till as I saw it 
but this moment it seemed looking on me with 
the matured love of a manly brother.” 

“ What other recollections haunt you besides 
this ?” 

“ None very striking certainly, and yet I often 
wonder where it can have been that I have seen 
so many oranges growing, and so many little 
green lizards creeping, or basking in a brighter 
sunlight than I ever see in Paris. Then too, 
there is a rolling river, and yet it is not the 
Seine; and then I remember a little chapel 
among the oranges—a very little one, and an 
altar in it, and some one holding me up to kiss 
the picture of a beautiful saint over the altar ; 
at least it seems to me that I recollect all this; 
and yet sometimes it is all so dim and unreal that 
perhaps it is only the lingering impression of 
some story that my mother may have told me 
when I was very young. Are you haunted by 
any such memories ?” 

“ None that I cannot account for.” 

“What is your earliest recollection ?” 

“My first sight of the sea.” 

“That reminds me too,” cried Stephanie, “ I 
am sure I have seen the sea. When I am un¬ 
happy my dreams are full of great mountains of 
waters moving onwards for ever; and when I am 
hippy, I sometimes dream of a great plain of 
crystal, with no pathway upon it, and a bright 


blue sky over it without a speck of cloud: ] 
am sure I have seen something of this some* 
where or other.” 


THE LAST NIGHT. 

Within the old familiar room, 

While twilight deepened on the flowers, 
We sat, and grasped the waning hours 
Swift-sliding into gathering gloom. 

We sped the wine from hand to hand, 

And strove to speak of common things, 
And forced our tongues from whisperings 
Which might have left os all unmanned. 

Broad jest and merry tale went round— 

Old jests, old tales, but hailed by shout 
Of loud-voiced laughter shrilling out, 

And hushed in sudden lapse of sound. 

We dreaded lest our talk should fail. 

And Bilence close upon the room— 

Close with the ever-gathering gloom 
Which clung about our faces pale. 

We dreaded lest a pause should change 
Our tones Into a minor key, 

A dirge succeed our boisterous glee 
With solemn music sad and strange. 

The darkness deepened ; filling all 
The empty spaces where had been 
The dead man’s chair, the ancient screen ; 
And veiled the blankness of the wall. 

Night settled: silence fell at last. 

Our thoughts at freedom backward flew; 
And memory on the darkness drew 
A glimmering picture of the past. 

A dead voice filled the void of sound, 

And through the dreary void of space 
Rose from the dead a reverend ffoe, 

And dead eyes glanced on us around. 

Kind words, kind glances, as of old; 

The kindly heart and look and tone, 

The courtesy that was his own, 

Sole pattern of the antique mould. 

• e • • 

Each other's shadowy hands we pressed; 

We could not sec each other’s eyes; 

Our voices trembled into sighs 
Long-pent, that would not be repressed. 

• • • • 

A shimmering radiance swept the lawn 
• With waving shadows, quivering light; 

And momently the eastern night 
Grew pallid towards a moonlight-dawn. 

Through open windows crept a sound 
Of low-breathed trebles : side by side 
We watched two sombre figures glide 
Like ghosts athwart the dappled ground. 

We rose and joioed them. Cold and still 
The large moon lightened half the sky, 
Slant-silvering the elm-trees by, 

And bringing near the white-sailed mill. 
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Tht dretmfhl murmur of the tea 
Came to us, and the vagrant wind, 

Seeking for that it could not find. 

Whispered about us lingeringly. 

We paced the lawn with silent feet, 

And spake in tones of quiet sorrow 
The loss, the parting of to-morrow; 

And promised vaguely We would meet 

In other plaees, and would hold 
Our friendship closer than before, 

That swift reunion should restore 
Heart-treasure richer than of old. 

She lingered ibndly round her flowers, 

And wondered who would tend them now, 

And prened to loving lips a bough 
O’erblown which scattered rose-leaf showers; 

Remorseful that her thoughts had strayed 
From them of late. We slowly drew 
To where a spreading chesnut grew, 

And hid the garden seat in shade. 

Here be had sat on summer-days— 

The father she had nursed so long. 

From heart to lips there rushed a throng 
Of recollections in a maze 

Of love and sorrow : “ She had been 
A careless daughter, oft had spoke 
A hasty word, and felt the yoke 
A burden on her; she had been 

“ Unthankful. Oh ! the days gone by ! 

Could they come back, come back again 1 
And all this night-mare woe and pain. 

This bitter, bitter misery 

“ Prove a wild dream ! Oh! she would learn 
A deathless lesson—know the worth 
Of heavenly blessings upon earth ! 

Oh! could they but return, return !” 

Her passion sank in sobs : a calm 
Lulled its strong billows, as she talked 
Of Him who on the sea had walked. 

And stilled the tempest. There is balm 

In Qilead. Thus the night drew on ; 

Towards the hushed house the shadows turned; 
In white moonlight the casements burned,' 

Like funeral tapers pale and wan. 

The night slid by ; the shadows fell 
O’er all the garden, as the moon 
8ank slowly from her highest noon ; 

And bo in shade we said tf Farewell.” 

J. A. 


"MOTHER AND CHILD ARE DOING 
WELL.” 

BT KBS. ABDY. 

Tis a simple phrase, yet methinks ’Us fraught 
With an ample store for earnest thought. 

My mind to the shadowy future strays; 

I view the world add its troubled ways i 


Will those, now claiming our tender care, 

Safely escape from the perils there ? 

And will eager friends hereafter tell 
That Mother and Child are doing well ? 

The love of a Mother is not shown 
By gentle, endearing words alone: 

Nay, precept may not to good persuade, 

If example fail to lend its aid; 

’Tis sad when a Mother’s wishes roam 
From her qniet hearth and her peaceful home : 
’Tis sad on the lot of a child to dwell, 

Whose Mother wearies In doing well. 

But a Mother loving, and firm, and kind, 
Winning to wisdom the infant mind, 

Softly controlling with patient skill 
The roving thoughts, and the wayward will— 
How do I honour her anxious care t 
Truly I seem in her hopee to share 
That the child in virtue may excel 
So early guided in doing well! 

Bat I could not thus my praise bestow, 

Were her care confined to a world below: 

May she Btrive in Christian faith and love 
To train her child for a world above; 

And may each pursue the narrow way. 

Till the good and wise unite to say 
“ We have watched their course, and gladly tell 
That Mother and Child are doing well.” 


MOONLIGHT. 


BY ADA TRBVAHION. 

The misty landscape fhdes upon the sight. 

The daylight slowly dies, but not too soon; 

Over the heavens fall the robes of night, 

And through blue darkness floats the regal moon. 

Across the level ocean in the East 
The pearl hues grow; and the dark mountain 
side 

And solemn woods, whose birds their songs have 
ceased, 

Bise from the dusk, bathed in an argent tide. 

And now a gentle vision comes to me, 

While all is hushed, and witching dreams have 
power ; 

I see a form that I may never see 
At any time but at the moonlight hour. 

She hath a mournful face most angel fair, 

Her loose hair sinks along her snowy breast; 

Her lorn voice sings a lay of love and care. 

Softly enough to lull a child to rest. 

I sit with half-closed eyes, and dream, and dream 
Of the calm Bummer nights of long ago, 

When we two floated down the deep broad stream, 
Besilvered by the mild moon’s tender glow. 

All things which are around me and above 
Combine to make the illusion more complete: 
But suddenly my dream of joy and lovo 
Is at an end, and thou art vanished, sweet \ 

Jtamsgate, 1800 . 
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THE CHARTER HOUSE; 

(A Sketch qf Historical London ), 

BY GODFREY TURNER. 


The pensioner* on the bounty of Thomas 
Sutton of pions memory, are subject to strict 
sumptuary laws, whereof the following will 
•peak in instance — u None to wear weapon, long 
hair, coloured boots, spurs, or coloured shoes, 
feathers in their hats, or any ruffianlike or un¬ 
seemly apparel, but such as becomes hospital- 
men to wear.” It is painfully difficult to 
imagine what might be the consequence if one 
of those old gentleman should turn out some 
fine morning in the garb of an ancient swaggerer. 
There is extant among the heirlooms of my 
family, a portrait of a Poor Brother of the 
Charter House, before he came to be a Poor 
Brother. His appearance in effigy is what 
might be called dandified; though certainly not 
in the least like that described above. He wears 
no weapon, though attired in the uniform of the 
City Artillery Company. As to his hair, it is in 
the fashion attributed to Brutus, on the hypo¬ 
thesis that any noble Roman of that name wore 
his hair in the fashion of a haycock; and as to 
my relation’s boots, they do not appear at all in 
this portrait, which is a half-length, but I think 
there can be no reasonable doubt of their being 
well blacked and polished; and as to his hat, it 
is a cocked one, and is tucked, like a waiter’s 
napkin, under my relation’s left-arm, and is as 
innocent of feathers as a newly-hatched alligator 5 
and as to his apparel generally, it is not by any 
means ruffianlike, according to the conventional 
ideas of integumentary ruffianism, but is rather 
calculated to impress a beholder with the belief 
that my relation would just as soon have clad 
himself in the airy costume of a South Sea 
blander, as in the quaintly truculent fancy-dress 
interdicted by the authorities of the Charter 
House. 

You know as much, very likely, of that 
honoured precinct as I can pretend to tell you. 
You have a sort of impression that Nicholas 
Hopkins was “ a monk of the Chartreux,” and 
you care to settle the point in your mind for the 
»ke only of a fine scene of Shakspeare’s. You 
know that the existing charity is a mere child in 
*nns, compared with the original Charter House, 
though it has maintained its present condition 
for two centuries and a half; that the place was 
» princely residence formerly, and a convent 
before that, and a plague-pit before that, coming 
tobeanalmshouseandschool in the reign of King 
James the First 5 that it was founded as such by 
Thomas Sutton, citiien and girdler j that by the 
benevolent founder’s direction, the eighty pen- 
loners ought to be (and, let me add, in defiance 
of those injurious italics, which 1 find repeated 
by so many London historians, are) decayed 


gentlemen, merchants, and soldiers; that of the 
forty-four youths who are lodged, boarded, and 
taught, under provisions of the same endowment, 
twenty-nine are sent to the Universities, with 
each an allowance of twenty poundB a year for 
eight years, while the rest are apprenticed to 
suitable trades; * that there are nine ecclesias tical 
preferments in the patronage of this hospital, all 
to be bestowed on Carthusian scholars; and that 
it may possibly be a good thing to be acquainted 
with a governor whose appointment of a pen¬ 
sioner or a pupil is next in rotation. You know, 
too, that the closing chapters of “ The New- 
comes ” owe very much of their charm to the 
author’s love of the locality and to his charac¬ 
teristic appreciation of its assemblage of bov- 
hood and old age. You recollect how the simple 
hearted Christian soldier and gentleman answered 
to the Spectre’s call, amid the scenes of his rosy 
youth, and said, as he had said in that fresh 
morning time, “ I am here.” And you have, 
alas for me! read Washington Irving, You, 
ood reader, Whig or Tory, English or American, 
ave felt it a pleasure and a privilege to be 
admitted to the recesses of that gracefully con¬ 
servative mind. In short, I can tell you no new 
facts about the Charter House, nor moralize the 
old ones into any new similes. 

Why should I? What in the whole wide 
world of births, deaths, and marriages—what in 
the annals of politics and prize-fights—what in 
the name of novelty is new ? Tell me where is 
Fancy bred now-a-days ? Where is the fountain 
of new and interesting fact? I have looked 
into Noorthonck, on the earnest recommendation 
of Mr. William Hone, who tells me, in that 
perennially interesting " Year Book ” of his, 
that Noorthonck “ may be deemed the best 
historian of London,” and I have certainly 
found nothing whatever in Noorthonck that 1a 
either new or suggestive anent the Charter 
House. It may be that Hone was thinking of 
Maitland, who has something more to say, out 
not much, on the subject 5 or of Stow who has 
a good deal, and of the right sort. There are 
plates in Stow and Maitland both, which re¬ 
present the whole of the Charter House in a 
bird’s-eye view. Perhaps the picture thus 
affordea us is quite singular, in that it represents 
so large an extent of buildings in London at a 
distant date, exactly as the pile would be re¬ 
presented now; for, though much has been re- 

*It appears on the records of the Charter House 
that Henry Siddons was bound over to his unde, 
John Phillip Kemble, “to learn the histrionic ait 
and mystery.” 
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The Charter-house. 


moved* nothing has been changed since the 
earliest of these two historians made his famous 
" Survey 

But there is no need to be beholden to Noor- 
thonck, or to Stow or Maitland either. The 
exhaustive volumes of Charles Knight have 
appeared since Hone paid his gratuitous com¬ 
pliment to the dry and meagre historian of 1773. 
Nay, there is yet a work which will be found to 
excel any and all of these, in the information it 
contains respecting the Charter House. That 
work is no other than the Charter House itself. 
As a discriminative critic would say, “ it will re¬ 
pay perusal.* 1 Divided into three books, each 
relating to a distinct epoch, the history is writ 
in solid brick and stone, which all who choose 
may study. It is thrown freely open by its 
custodians; and there are few such records 
worthies to be read and re-read by the city 
peripatetic. 

Of all the odd angles of London, that north¬ 
west angle of Charter House Square, in which 
the entrance to the Charter House is situate, is 
the oddest on the map of my cockney experience; 
and of all the trim oases in the dirty deserts of 
metropolitan slum-life. Charter House Square 
itself Is the very trimmest. The quaint houses 
which bound it on three sides bespeak a wise 
accommodation of old-fashioned ways and modern 
improvements. They resemble old people who 
have cheerfully kept pace with the time, but 
have not sacrificed their prescriptive venerable¬ 
ness. It is a hale old age; a lusty winter, frosty 
but kindly. Those carved doorways are youthful 
in the brightness of their paint; those curtained 
windows tell of a quiet, well-to-do air of youth¬ 
fulness within. Youthful too, and something 
beside, are the faces which now and then come 
to those windows, and peep out upon the green 
enclosure of the squares. 

It is the story of the Charter House, as 
written in its walls and chambers, that I now 
propose to glance at; and albeit I can promise 
to supply no learned annotations, I will ask the 
reader to accompany me; The gates by which 
we enter the domain of the Charter House is in 
the architecture, I observe, of Henry VIII. 
There is the badge of the Dukes of Norfolk on 
either post. Alas 1 " the Howard’s lion fell,” 
in a succeeding reign, less gloriously than at 
Flodden; and it was by an act of more than 
Royal grace, and more than Elizabethan cle¬ 
mency, that the Virgin Queen forbore to seize 
the estates of the traitor whose life was justly 
forfeited. 

The gate beyond, which was the outer gate of 
the monastery, stands in remembrance of the 
last monastic days. Prior Houghton and 
other ecclesiastics, who refused to acknowledge 
the Protestant King^s supremacy, were executed 
at Tyburn, and their quarters set over divers 
gates of the city, one part of Houghton’s body 
being left to putrefy above the gate of his own 
convent. The end of religious houses in Eng¬ 
land was then at hand. When this one sank, 
Sir Edward North, afterwards Lord North, “a 
famous lawyer,” obtained the land so cheaply 


that his fame in the law seems a thing scarcely 
to be wondered at. A grant, of the property 
had been made to the yeoman and the groom 
of the King’s “ hails and tents and Sir 
Edward prevailed on these very simple penons 
to give up their right to him for an annuity of 
£10 a piece. From my Lord North, the Charter 
House and its lands passed to Sir Thomas 
Audley—not exactly on the same terms, we 
may imagine, as those above named. With Sir 
Thomas Audley’s daughter the whole went to 
Thomas Duke of Norfolk, the same that was 
beheaded by Queen Elizabeth, for treasons 
manifold and dire. The confiscation of the 
ducal estates being remitted, as we have seen, 
this ground of the Charter House, and all the 
edifices thereon, remained in possession of the 
Howard family; and in the service of that 
family was a young man of great intellectual 
romise, named Thomas Sutton. It was not 
y a hidden course of money-grubbing, but by 
the exercise of the highest mental power, and 
by a career of conspicuous brightness,'that this 
gentleman advanced himself to be unques¬ 
tionably the richest merchant of his time. I 
like to believe the best of some men, and the 
worst of others; and I make a point of believing 
that this Sutton was offered a peerage by James 
on condition that he would make Prince Charles 
his 6ole heir; and that he chose rather to leave 
his worldly wealth in a righteous and charitable 
cause, and to remain till death, and after death 
in the hearts of many grateful generations, 
plain Thomas Sutton. It is a strange circum¬ 
stance that he should be dubbed “ Sir” Thomas, 
in Washington Irving’s delightful essay, " Lon¬ 
don Antiques.” I can find nowhere the authority 
for thus entitling him, and must conclude that 
the genial American was paying too courtly a 
deference to English institution s. One would 
think that on Sutton’s tomb, at all events, the 
monosyllabic dignity would find place, were 
there warrant for it, knightly or baronetal. 
But on that highly decorated mausoleum, with 
all its Dutch display of symbolical devices, the 
honest name of Thomas Sutton appears, with¬ 
out so much as the plainest handle of any sort 
or kind. Sir Walter Manny, Lord of Hainault, 
who founded the monastery of the Chartrenx 
as early as 1371, was a very different gentleman. 

He, like Sutton, however, personified all that 
was noble and generous in the spirit of his age; 
and perhaps, after all, it is not so much between 
the natures of the men, as between the characters 
of a warlike and a peaceful time, that the true 
contrast lies. In Froissart there is a very glow¬ 
ing account of Sir Walter, who came to Eng¬ 
land in the train of Philippa of Hainault, and 
liked the country so well that he stayed in it. 
Very few of his countrymen who attended the 
fair princess did the like, or remained long after 
her marriage with Edward III. Let us think 
kindly of the chivalric, pious, and tender Lord 
of Hainault, who abode long in our land, to do 
brave and virtuous deeds, and whose bones rest 
peaceably under these cloisters. 

Before Sir Walter Manny built the Chartieux, 
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this part of London was open ground. In the 
middle of the fourteenth century, a plague spread 
itself over great part of England, and raged in 
London with sucn fury that, according to Stow, 
“ scarce the tenth person of all sorts was left 
alive.” Ralph Stratford, Bishop of London, 
purchased a plot of ground near Smithfield, 
that was known as “ no man’s land.” For no 
man, nor woman either, was this ground bought 
by good Bishop Stratford; but for those who 
had been men and women once, and, rest their 
souls, were dead of the plague. Fifty thousand 
of them were buried here in the course of a 
twelvemonth. The Friary cart of St. John’s 
had little rest of its wheels in all that time. 
Twenty years or more after the pestilence. Sir 
Walter, in conjunction with Simon Ludbury, 
who had then succeeded Ralph Stratford as 
Bishop of London, founded a convent for monks 
of the Carthusian order, a branch of the Bene¬ 
dictine. Perhaps the site was chosen because 
of its peculiarly happy and convenient associa* 
tions, the monks being enabled to gratify their 
holy desires by becoming a set of living tomb¬ 
stones. Here for two centuries, or nearly, did 
they continue to mortify, leaving a blank for the 
history of their monastic establishment, until 
called into sudden and disagreeable prominence 
by the Protestant bluffness of the Tudor Blue¬ 
beard. 

The buildings which are now inhabited by 
the Poor Brethren are, as may be supposed, the 
latest architectural branch of the Charter 
House. Our guide (one of the servants of the 
hospital) informs us that they were refaced in 
1842 . But the old form was preserved intact. 
This portion belongs purely to the time of 
James; and the school, chapel, dining-hall, and 
kitchen, together with sundry chambers at¬ 
tached to them, are a mixture of the earlier pe¬ 
riods, that of Henry VIII. or Edward VI. pie- 
dominating largely over the Gothic remains. 
These are to be traced in some interior portions, 
but are more conspicuous in the outer walls and 
cloisters. The dining-hall is Gothic, and the 
kitchen is yet more primitive in its features. 
There is a fixed dietary for the Poor Brethren. 
It is a Tuesday that we have chosen for our 
visit, and five shoulders of mutton, you observe, 
are revolving on two spits, whence it will at 
once appear that Tuesday is roast mutton day. 
The kitchen does not lack the homely old axiom, 
“ Waste not, want not”—plainly inscribed for 
the perpetual edification of cooks. But it will 
strike the visitor as a rather odd circumstance 
that this exhortation to thrift appears on a gilt 
turtle-shell. 

The little chapel, which contains the monu¬ 
ment of the founder, Thomas Sutton, is pic¬ 
turesque in its old panelling, carving, and rich 
colours. Before quitting it, we will take note 
of a monument erected by the scholars to a be¬ 
loved second-master, whose sculptured profile 
betokens a fine mind and a gentle disposition. 
P&i desiderio capitis Oliveri Watford, etc,; 
in truth, the face of that mild teacher seems one 
to be held in affectionate remembrance. And 


thou, too, Elisabeth Jeffkins, who wastr matron 
of the school, and wast called “ Mother,” light 
lie the earth upon thee, and be thy familiar title 
written as the choicest of epitaphs on hearts 
that shall yet wax old. 

A grave, full-length portrait of Sutton adorns 
the refectory, and shows the good man to have 
been the very being we should have chosen to 
fancy him. If I were so well off as to be a Poor 
Brother, I would not wish to accept my bounty 
in the presence of a nobler benefactor. As we 
have already noticed, this dining-hall belongs 
partly to the ancient remains of the Chartreux. 
It is just such a chamber as Mr. Louis Haghe 
would reproduce to admiration in one of his 
richly-shadowed pictures. The aspect of the 
hall, on this occasion of our viewing it, is in¬ 
teresting. The event of the day is at hand. 
Five snow-white cloths are spread on five long 
tables, and, by a slight anticipative reach of 
imagination, we already see the five shoulders of 
mutton, safely dished and smoking, in the 
ample hall. Some of the Poor Brothers are too 
old and weak to take tbeir places at the board 
which is here spread for their entertainment; 
but the majority will meet at commons, and 
will talk, perhaps, of more than one crony, 
whose infirmities have so increased as to com¬ 
pel his absence. It is to be observed, by the way, 
that a wise rule, fixing the lowest term of years 
at which a pensioner shall be admitted, is not 
without its wiser exception—None under fifty 
shall enter, “ unless maimed in war.” 

Let us leave the ancient brotherhood to their 
thankful enjoyment of creature comforts, in a 
retreat hallowed by the venerable presence of 
age and of sacred poverty. 


WINTER. 


■T JAMBS BDMBSTOJf. 


Beyond the Icy northern deep 
A stern Enchantress dwells, 

Surrounded by eternal sleep, 

Arm’d by resistless spells. 

The bright but powerless sun from far 
Lights up her palaces of ice, 

Glittering with many a boreal star 
And silvery crown of rare device. 

She waves her mighty wand, and, lo! 

Nature suspends her genial breath: 

Wrapt In a winding-sheet of snow 
She sinks to utter death. 

The mad, ungovernable Bea 

Shrinks from her gaze, and turns to stone; 

While in her silent majesty 
She sits and reigns alone. 

Homerton. 
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SKETCHES BY SEVERN'S SIDE FROM ITS SOURCE. 

PBCOND FABT. 


BY JOHN 

Llandinam is a quiet little group of cottages 
close upon the river, with a comfortable inn. 
Where, after rambling over the hills, and 
thoroughly tired and hungry, the reader may 
get capital accommodation. If he wishes tea, 
(and there is nothing better for an evening meal 
when tired), we promise him accompaniments, 
such as ham, eggs, butter, and cream—all 
home-manufactured—as nice, and set out upon 
a cloth as white, as the most fastidious can 
desire. If he has been fishing, and drops in 
with a full creel, so much the better; the fish 
will eat the sweeter, and he can stretch his legs, 
have a cosy chat with the landlord, or wSk 
about the village, w)iile they are cooking. If he 
happen to be here when it is moonlight, let 
him view hill and river bathed in liquid lunar- 
light. We well remember such a scene, on a 
balmy quiet eve in June. No sound but that 
of the nppling river; all else mute. The moon 
full-orbed, seemed pillowed on broad-shouldered 
hills, that dipped their feet in the deep dark 
shadows of the vale. As she rose higher, and 
looked fully down upon the shining river, these 
moss- strewn mountains, wrinkled by giant 
Time into curious and fantastic forms, stood clear¬ 
ly out; while others more distant displayed 
a shadowy, silent, but imposing grandeur. No 
clouds chequered or obscured the scene, but 
stars studded thick an over-arching patch of 
sky, that seemed upheld by the rocky pyramids 
on either side. It was " a season and a scene 
for thought.” 

We rose early the following morn, to feast on 
the quiet beauty of the hills, and to see the 
dimly-outlined picture filled in by touches such 
as early sunlight gives. A few wild fowl 
lingered on the stream; and a long-legged 
crane, with neck outstretched, was commencing 
his flight in the direction of the hills. White 
mists yet lay upon the brow of Cefn Carned d; 
but a flood of clear resplendent sunlight brought 
out the heather tints, and the many-coloured 
greens of woods on other hills. The deep, 
shadowed, broken amphitheatre—amid which the 
pyramidal Llandinam hills appeared conspicuous 
—with glens, glades, and dimpled indentations, 
all green, dotted with sheep, and Shepherds’ 
cots, and threaded by winding shepherd paths, 
looked sweetly beautiful. The blithe warblers 
of the woods, and an endless number of larks, 
soaring above the meadows, mingled their many 
voices, and seemed to rejoice in the returning 
sunshine. 

Ten years have passed since then, but the 
village is still the same—the same half-dozen 
half-timbered, white-washed cottages in the 
foreground, and the same half-dozen more than 
half-concealed in the glen, by the grassy knoll 
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where stands the venerable village church with 
its aged wooden tower, and peal of silvery bells. 

u Crowning a flowery slope, it stood alone 
In gracious sanctity. A bright rill wound, 
Caressingly, about the holy ground ; 

And warbled with a never-dying tone 
Amidst the tombs. A hue of ages gone 
Seem'd from that ivied porch, that aolemn gleam. 
Of tower and cross, pale-quivering on the stream, 
O’er all lb’ ancestral woodlands to be thrown— 
And something yet more deep. The air was 
fraught 

With noble memories, whispering many a thought 
Of England’s fathers; loftily serene, 

They that had toil’d, watch’d, struggled to secure. 
Within such fabrics, worship free and pure. 
Reign'd there, the o’er shadowing spirit of the 
scene.” 

The brook that thus wipds round it, first does 
duty at the mill, supplying the motive-power 
that converts the village grain into flour. Near 
the church, and by this brook, we witnessed 
a striking instance of the folly of being led by 
men who set at defiance the tried laws and de¬ 
ductions of science. 

At the time we speak of, mineral fuel was im¬ 
ported at high rates, and the vision of great 
profits resulting from a speedy find of coal 
acted like magic upon a number of small Welsh 
farmers. These worthies clubbed their capital 
and staked their all. There are some men you 
cannot persuade, if they arfe under the im¬ 
pression that they are.in the right; there are 
others you cannot change, if they once feel 
confident they are in the wrong. There is what 
they call here the mochtre twist, or pig per¬ 
tinacity of doing contrary to others; and these 
wise-acres living near, it is supposed, had 
caught it from their neighbours. At any rate, 
at the time of which we speak, they had gone 
stark mad after coal, and would have sunk 
through to the antipodes, rather than give in, 
if they had had the means. Indeed, finding it 
on the other side, was their only chance. Our 
knowledge of geology enabled us to point out 
the absurdity: we showed them Silurian fossils 
brought up the shaft, and endeavoured to con¬ 
vince them that they might as well look for the 
weather-cock of the church under its foundation, 
as look for coal five hundred feet below where 
it had ever been found; they had sent specimens 
of their sinkings, however, £o South Wales, to 
Dudley, and Wolverhampton, and practical 
men there, and in other mining districts had 
told them to goon. Bits of coal were found 
which, it was said, were equaUy as good as 
Ruabon coal; which is very probable, seeing 
nothat they had* doubt, cpme from therq, ana 
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were probably dropped in by the very men who 
afterwards found them, and bargained for them in 
almost their weight df silVer, for the " squired 
inspection/ 1 or for the purpose of getting 
others to spend their spare cash. One of 
these bits of coal dropped in over-night would 
be found next day. At such times the church 
bells were set to ring, the bands to play, and 
the men were feasteaT ‘ Farmers right merrily 
sold off their stock from their farms; and we 
knew some who came down to live in cottages, 
after having disposed of the whole of their farm 
stocks one man having but one old bony 
horse left, with which he drew stones for the 
roads. He emigrated to America, and died on 
the passage. Professor Sedgwick, who came by 
while they were engaged at their hopeless task, 
bargained With them that he would eat all 
the coal they ever fotind—but they never got 
enough for a single meal 1 

There is the old pit; it is boarded over, and 
dose by, with one or two formidable pieces of 
timber, large stones, memorials of Llandinam 
folly. 

Leaving ^landinam! we crossed the river to 
Caersws, and found the hilly range on our left, 
called Coed-Mawr, soon terminates, affording a 
peep of copse and cot dotted uplands, from die 
point where a little stream comes down to join 
the Severn. Cefn Carnedd, which next ad¬ 
vances, and as suddenly terminates, also has its 
fortress. This elegantly formed hill is the ter¬ 
minating member of a group that intervenes be¬ 
tween fhe valleys offVefegllws and the Severn, 
where the twin nvers of the former descend to 
join the latter, and on which the reader. 

If master of a vacant hour, 

May Unger, willingly detained." 

The Carno, next advancing, pays the same 
compliment to the queen of rivers, and nearly 
at the same point. These upland-winding vales, 
dach fall of interest in itself, converge with 
their respective streams upon a verdant plain, a 
ins, rich, open centre, surrounded in tne dis¬ 
tance by a magnificent amphitheatre of hills. To 
the&rly disciples of an esoteric faith, a place so 
favoured would seem designed for rites to which 
die midnight horn Was wont to summon them— 

“ Jlitef of such strange portending 
A h done in open day, would dim the sun, 

Though enthroned in noontide’s brightest glare." 

The place is rich in tales, and traditions of 
scenes and deeds on which histoiy sheas no 
fight. Each bill has its Cara or Carnedd, its 
Giant's grave, its camp, its fortress, or its le- 

£ nd. Words sometimes outlive the stoutest 
brie, and names endure beyond the hardest 
stone. It is only by means of these, and by 
berth-covered relics to which they cling, that the 
earlier social phases of this romantic spot are 
traced. A spot so favoured would be coveted 
by successive masters of the island, and we 
need scarcely be surprised to learn that when 
the Roman wave of conquest rolled over Bri¬ 
tain—bringing tribe after tribe of warlike 
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men into submission — that one yet uncon¬ 
quered tribe stood forth to defend Caersws, 
and oppose the invading army. ' The ac¬ 
clivity of the hill, and its relative position 
with regard to the river, answer to the 
geography the Roman historian gives of the 
stronghold of Caractacns. The learned au¬ 
thor of " Salopia Antique," who laboriously in¬ 
stituted inquiries relative to places assigned as 
the one where the last great struggle between 
Ostorins and the British general took place, 
•ays —“ Several circumstances concur in leading 
me to think that, after all, this place, which Is 
called Cefh Carnedd, maybe the true position of 
Caractacus's final battle. The geography, 
which has created so great a difficulty in solv¬ 
ing the question heretofore, is now free from 
any objections. As far as it is possible to as¬ 
certain from the few data we possess what 
formed the country of the Ordovices, there is 
every argument in favour of considering the 
whole of the district north of this part of the 
Severn as being thefts. The river is sufficiently 
large to have arrested the progress of an army 
—and it must have been crossed before an at¬ 
tack could be made on the spot under notice. 
There are numerous British entrenchments in 
the vicinity, such as Dinas, Pen-y-Gaer, Pen-y- 
Castell, Pen-y-Glyn, Cefn-y-Cioddia, &c., be¬ 
sides the Roman one of Caersws, a mile from 
the base of Cefh Carnedd.” 

That the Romans did colonise the place—that 
the wretched cottages of Caersws now occupy po¬ 
sitions where Roman buildings stood—seems cer¬ 
tain. Roman bricks, of composite and of clay, 
and having Roman letters stamped on them, have 
been built into chimneys, now going to decay. » 
Roman capitals and columns of red sandstone— 
like those of Wroxetef, wrought probably in the 
same quarries—may be seen in the walls of 
churches and other buildings, and are often 
used as horseblocks at village inns, or pounded 
up for scouring-sand for floors and milkpans. 
Horn hair-pins that Roman maidens wore are 
found, and used as toothpicks by Caersws vil¬ 
lage swains. We bought a Roman silver coin 
of Adrian’s reign for a shilling, at "The 
Bush,” where we also saw a granite quern, be¬ 
hind the house. The Machynlleth railway has 
recently cut through a Roman mound, and the 
embankments between it and the river are, in 
part, made up of the debris of fallen buildings. 
The cutting has exposed beds of clay and char¬ 
coal, where we found Roman tiles, Roman pot¬ 
tery, glass, and bits of rusty iron. Excavations 
recently made brought to light foundations of 
buildings, Samian ware, and peveral other 
kinds of Roman pottery. A brick with 
a Roman stamp-mark, with letters in re¬ 
lief— one with three letters of the word 
" Legion" — and other articles, were found 
on the floor of a room provided with a hypo- 
caust; and which stood next to one having a 
tessalated pavement, and apparently provided 
with a bath. A bronze amulet, a drinking-cup 
marked with Roman letters, and coins bearing 
the following inscriptions "Titus Vespasian, 

a 2 
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Domitian Postumus, Valerianus, Vespasian, 
Trojan, Julia Mammia, Marcus Aurelius, Vic- 
torianus, Severus, Augustus Caesar, Trajan have 
been found. 

' But traditions hang about the place that in¬ 
dicate an earlier history — that point to 
Caersws not only as a city, but the resi¬ 
dence of a British Queen, before even Rome 
itself was founded. Early British chronicles 
lend to these legends tne weight of their 
authority; Spenser deemed them worthy of his 
muse; Milton gave them a place in his “ British 
River#/* and made still greater use of them in 
his “ Comus/* These tell us that Caersws 
stands second to London for antiquity; that it 
was founded by a Trojan (Locrinus), grandson 
of iEneas, who, at the fall of Troy, landed on 
our island, conquered it, and peopled it with his 
followers. Passing over the evidence of Oliver 
Matthew, ancestor of a solicitor of that name, 
now of Newtown, who had access to these old 
chronicles, and who quotes from them, in a 
letter “To the Mayor and Magistrates and 
Commonalties of Bristol/’ written in 1615, as 
well as the almost similar account of Geoffrey 
of Monmouth, it is certain that in the Roman 
period it had risen to the position of a powerful 
Mid flourishing city, extending westward to 
Ystrad Vaelog, and eastward along the river as 
far as Aberhavesp. The ruins themselves have 
long since mouldered into dust, but the natural 
beauty of the situation and of the surrounding 
scenery remains unaffected by the vicissitudes of 
ages. 

We quit Caersws with regret. It is a place 
whose history lies beyond the written record; 
and is to be unravelled only as we spell out 
epochs of the old world’s history. A day 
among these verdant hills and pleasant vales 
takes one back into the primitive and mediaeval 
past. An air of antiquity hangs about the 
place; and names and memorials meet you, re¬ 
dolent of “ olden times.” One need scarcely 
wonder that where the staple topics of fire-side 
chat consist of fierce fights and deadly feuds— 
of fields where no quarter was given to the van- 

n * bed foe—of murdered queens, and other 
deeds of yore—that men of pigmy intel¬ 
lectual stature shrink back into an easy cre¬ 
dulity—a vague belief in the supernatural. It 
is the land of fairies, of midnight ghosts, of 
subterranean knockers, and of every-day spells. 

A farmer, living in the valley on the other side 
i j p arncdd > at Trefegllws, has not, we are 
told, been beyond the boundary of his farm for 
twenty years, from the belief that he is under a 
spell, and restrained by supernatural agency. 
He was about to be married, nut, having set out 
for that purpose, turned back upon reaching 
the boundary of his farm, under the impression 
that it would kill him to go beyond, and is a 
bachelor still. 

Men, and women too, are readily imposed 
upon by those with a little more knowledge 
than themselves. Farmers and farmers* wives 


deal with fortune-tellers, and trust money to 
their hands, under a promise that it will be 
doubled by the fairies. The usual device is to 
induce the victim to trust them with one 
or five pounds, which is to be hidden in 
some old oak-tree. The owner is privileged, a 
day or two afterwards, with a peep; ana finds 
that an addition has really been made to the 
number of coins. It now needs little to per¬ 
suade him to hazard his whole available cash, 
as he is told that the fairies, having begun, will 
actually double every coin, if time only be 
given them; during which time, of course, the 
impostor decamps with the money. 

The devil seems an important personage in 
Wales, and, at times, a very useful one; but 
liable to be over-reached in a bargain, the 
Welsh being too much for him. 

“ Do you know how the Devil’s-bridge was 
built?” said an old lady, whose eyes quite 
brightened as she found us disposed to listen to 
her stories. 

Of course we did not. 

“Well/* said she, “it baffled the attempts of 
the cleverest men in Wales to bridge the 
Rheidol. No one could bridge the chasm; and 
David ap Griffith undertook the task. David 
had dealings with the devil, and could master 
him in everything.” 

David, according to the old lady, having 
represented the wants of the neighbourhood to 
bis sable majesty, bargained that if he would 
bridge the chasm, he should have the first that 
went over it. The devil agreed. He completed 
his task in a single night; and David, naving 
provided himself with a loaf of bread and a dog, 
proceeded next morning to the place. 

“ Here is your bargain,” said the devil. 

“ Here is your*s/’ said David, as he pulled 
the loaf from his pocket and rolled it over the 
bridge, the dog running after it. 

The old woman was equally earnest and 
eloquent in other stories of David’s achieve¬ 
ments; his death, and burial (according to 
His instructions) half in and half out of Lent- 
wardine churchyard. Also, of supposed in¬ 
stances of persons who had been bewitched; of 
spells cast on dairies and farms, where the milk 
in the former, and the dough in the meal- 
trough of the latter, had become corrupt, and, 
upon being buried, defied bell, book, and 
candle to stay the contagion. It generally 
turned out, upon inquiry, that persons sup¬ 
posed to have been thus injured were unpopular: 
perhaps had turned away a servant for some 
trifling fault. 

The absurdity of Welsh fairies was pro- 
verbial in Shakespeare’s time. “ Heaven defend 
me,” Falstaff is made to say, “ from a Welsh 
fairy, lest he transform me to a piece of cheese !** 
Sprites and knockers—not of tables, in carpeted 
rooms (such as William Howit has taken under 
his piotection), but of the mines—driven from 
other places by education and enterprise, appe* r 
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to have taken refuge under the hills and lan¬ 
guage of Wales: 

M There in the stocks of trees white fays do dwell, 

And span-long elves that dance about a pool, 

With each a little changeling in their arms; 

The airy spirits play with falling stars, 

And mount the spheres of fire.'* 

If Caeraws, like the Sphinx of old, presents 
an enigma to the passer-by, the origin and 
etymology of its neighbour Newtown is obvious. 
In one sense, it is the Phoenix, risen from the 
ashes of this Romanized British station. Cam¬ 
den says—“ Caersws was at one time a market- 
town and borough, privileged; but having 
fallen into decay, Newtown was built, about four 
miles further down the river, and was called by 
the Welsh, “ Y Tre Newydd.” The site of eacn 
is similar; both stand within the foldings of the 
river; both seem to be 

“ By circling mountains severed from the world.” 

Between the two is still traced the old Roman 
road to Rowton and Uriconium. The river 
between the two becomes of greater interest. 
It winds its devious way ’tis true, for the greater 
distance, through the same gravel-heaps, the 
bed of the same lake that, at some former time, 
extended the whole distance back to Llanidloes; 
and of which the mound marked on the Ord¬ 
nance map as a tumulus, is only a memorial. 

At the quiet spot near Milford House it be¬ 
comes a smooth lake, reflecting rocks and 
meads and trees; but beyond the weir, where 
an ancient mill keeps up the dreary march of 
its wheels—the same it has done for ages—it is 
a shallow, brawling stream. Upon entering 
the town, however, it assumes a greater majesty, 
and is at once pressed into the service of its 
mills. With the advantages afforded by its 
river, and the excellency of the raw materials 
supplied bv its surrounding Bheep-walks, to¬ 
gether with the recent introduction of steam 
and improved machinery, Newtown, as regards 
its staple product, may justly be regarded as 
the Leeds of Wales. A clue to its growth is 
found in the fact that a house in one extremity 
of the town is described, in old writings, as 
an elegant mansion, opposite to Newtown Hall , 
which now lies at the other, and before which 
stands the trunk of a giant oak, which appears 
to have been designed to check encroachments 
upon the domain. This old blighted tree must 
have put forth its first brown acorns at least 
five centuries since, and is a fitting emblem of 
the estate. Its founder was descended from a 
royal tribe, that ruled the country from the 
Severn to the Wye. Its later owners were dis¬ 
tinguished for little but their wealth, and their 
eccentricity. One is said to have hunted for 
vears after he was blind. Another, who had 
had two wives, kept them embalmed, one on 
each side his bed, till the third lady of his choice 
insisted upon their interment. A copy of a 
letter written by this worthy, requesting one 
Bridget Bostick to come and restore the de¬ 
ceased to life, is a curious relic in its way. 

The wide street running down from this pa¬ 
triarchal tree, terminates at the cross. Here, 
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in a house now occupied as a stationer’s shop, 
Robert Owen was born. 

Not the least curious incident in the life of 
this distinguished man, was his return to New¬ 
town, after an absence of 40 years, inspired by 
the wish to die in the room in which he first 
drew breath. 

There is something touching, too, in the visit 
of the old man to the grave-yard of his kindred 
—iu his seeking amongst the long, rank grass 
the slab that covered his father’s dost, and by 
the side of which his own reposes, in a tomb at 
present uninscribed. * 

In the same churchyard is the " Lovers’ 
Grave,” a grave with which is associated a story 
illustrative of the adage which assigns to faithful 
love a course the reverse of smooth. They died 
together, and by their own hands; ana they 
lie side by side. At the head of the grave is a 
bower of evergreens and flowers, trimmed and 
kept by sentimental swains and maidens, more 
fortunate in their loves. Owen gave a guinea 
for the improvement of the bower, just before 
his death. The popular belief is that shrubs 
refuse to grow on the maiden’s side—it is quite 
certain that it is bare—the reason assigned being 
that it was she who first suggested the deed 
which terminated their career. 


A Curb por Mendicancy. — On the day 
fixed, orders being previously given, the police of 
Munich seized every beggar of erery kind that could 
be found in the streets, and conveyed them, bodily, 
to a large manufactory, the characterof which was, 
in fact, that of a workhouse, with, however, the 
valuable addition of military discipline. Once 
secured within the New Military Workhouse, the 
beggars were washed, dressed, and fed ; they were 
given free permission to stay or go, as they pleased; 
bat a decree was soon issued making mendicancy a 
breach of the law, and ordering the gendarmes, 
throughout the capital, to arrest any one proved to 
have been begging. Othello’s occupation was gone; 
the beggar, who dared no longer beg, was only too 
glad to eat the excellent dinner provided at the 
workhouse, and to do the work for which alone that 
dinner was the recompence. The work of classifica¬ 
tion was, of course, difficult. There were some 
genuine cripples, who were too weak for any work, 
and such were sent to the infirmary; others there 
were, who, afflicted with some permanent complaint, 
were capable of but little exertion, and for these 
light work was provided; bnt the majority were 
* sturdy beggars,’ who could work well enough if 
made to do so. No restraint was set on any of them. 
They were only warned that they would be taken up 
if they begged; and the only alternative was to 
accept the work offered them. Wages were paid to 
really worthy workers, and the dress and board was 
common to ail. As a proof of the success of the 
system, it may be mentioned, that in five years’ 
time the institution was realising nearly a thousand 
per annum. But what was that? The real glory 
lay in the fact, that a vicious, idle race of beings, 
who were numbered by thousands, even In so small 
a city as Munich, were gradually converted into 
honest workmen; were instructed in religion, and 
raised in moral character; while the citizens were 
relieved of what had been a tax on their purses and 
tempers alike .—The Art qf Doing our Best* 
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THURNS MOOR. 


(A ftri*ide Tale). 

fc y dRrry Richmond. 


For generations it lias been the custom to 
hold frfair at Aislabeck oh the last day of the 
old year. 

Christmas brought some added warmth and 

^ to the countryside hearths and cupboards. 

dime and harvest the thrifty housewives 
stored by a trifle in the old stocking heel or 
leathern purse: what was over and above the 
rent would be handy for the bairns 9 schilling, or 
in case of sickness, and Patty ’ud want a 
petticoat at the New Year, and there was the 
Christmas dinner to fend* for. All the great 
purchases of the year were referred to the 
Aislabeck fair: it was the setting up of the 
families for the twelvemonth forward* 

The little town presented a throng, f rarely gay 
appearance, with its busy market-place, crowded 
stalls, and the smart array in its shopwindows, 
and there was more general happiness and con¬ 
tentment in the faces of the purchasers than 
perhaps could be traced there all the year round, 
ioung Jenny liked to meet her friends and 
sweethearts; father had got a great packet of 
gingerbread for the little ones at home, and 
mother was thinking how nice those boots would 
be for Richard’s chilblainy feet—and poor little 
Richard was a cripple, the youngest, and the 
darling. 

It was the last day of 1853 J the weather was 
intensely cold, and the heavy snow of the pre¬ 
ceding week laj in drifts on moor and upland. 
The roads had to be cut for the passage of the 
market-carts, and oh either side of the tracks 
were high walls of snow, hard and compact, 
growing yet more firm and crisp in ths frosty 
air. Every article of Clothing available for 
warmth or shelter was heaped oh the market- 
goers. Jim had a comforter under his cap, tied 
about his ears like a nightcap, and Joan had put 
on the mai8ter , s big coat, and its heavy drab 
cape flapped over her basket. What little ones 
were brought (and the careful parents left the 
bairns behind them in the warm ingle nook) 
were muffled up in shawls and petticoats, and 
showed miserable little pinched blue faces and 
red-rimnled eyes peering between the coverings. 
And all the odds and ends of list had been 
begged from the tailors far and near, to fasten 
round the thick boots, and preserve the travellers' 
footing on the slippery roads. 

The sun had come out for a moment at noon¬ 
day : a watery weakhearted sun, which only 
melted a few feathery snowflakes on the crested 

* Fend for—provide (hr. f Throng—busy, 


evergreens, and lighted'the long icicles under the 
house roofs with prismatic colours. Now it had 
gone in for good in 1853, and the sky wore a 
threatening grey colour, and the wind rose, 
whistling under the closed doors, blustering 
round the corners, searching out every alley ana 
crevice; and the little children's faces grew more 
and more red and purple, and the men dusted 
their whiskers with many-coloured handker¬ 
chiefs ; and the dames’ hands were chapped and 
crimson, aching or benumbed, as they drew the 
last shilling from the old purses. 

One of the earliest comers and the busiest 
purchasers at the fair was a stout short cherry¬ 
cheeked woman, whose scarlet cloak rendered 
her a conspicuous object in the crowd. She 
had come a long way across the moor that 
morning, picking her road between the heavy 
drifts, ana guided by old landmarks, making 
many a short cut towards her destination. If 
any one knew that Thums Moor, Eunice Dixon 
did; she had been bom and reared in a cottage 
on its outskirts; during a twelve years’ married 
life she had been settled down in its very centre. 
Her husband was the shepherd who had charge 
Of the hillside sheep which cropped the stunted 
grass of the common, and their little homestead 
supplied a choice store of eggs and poultry, 
with which she Saturday by Saturday journeyed 
to the Aislabeck market, and from the proceeds 
of which came the heaviest portion of the 
savings that she was bow converting into warm 
clothing and winter comforts. She had left a 
tribe of little ones at home; from tall Susie, who 
was her mother’s right hand, down to the baby 
of two months, who was to be comforted fot 
her absence by a lump of bacoh and a well-filled 
bottle. 

Her husband was left incharge of them to¬ 
day, for a slip on the ice bad sprained his ankle, 
and in the fear of being put past work in the 
winter season, she had persuaded him to ab¬ 
stain from the long five miles’ wa)k to Aislabeck. 
She could manage all the purchases, she said, 
So she and the market basket had set out, and 
were to bring home, a hundred needfuls and 
certain unnecessary lolly pop 8 which the father 
had pleaded for, and of which the bairns talked 
all day as they awaited her return. 

She had bought everything before the town 
clock struck three; her basket was filled with 
white parcels; her purse was empty but for a 
few halfpence. She bad just one visit to pay to 
a bedridden old aunt of hers, who lived m one 
of the back-streets, and was supported by the 
industry of a good-hearted stepdaughter. 
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Eunice had a word of New Tear greeting for 
old Jane Dawson, and she threaded her wav up 
an alley which opened from the market-place, 
under the massive stone arch which still returned 
the ancient nomenclature of “Bar,” and she 
was in a narrow street paved with cobble-stones, 
a strip of flagging on either sid& and a gutter 
beyond; while towering gauntly above, and 
shutting out the cold, leaden say, were high 
grey stone houses, with curious projections on 
the upjper storeys, quaint casements perched here 
and there, dormer windows higher still, and 
twisted chimneys from which issued heavy 
volleys of black smoke, or fell showers of smuts 
on the caked snow of window-sill and porch. 

One house, a little back from the street, was 
more regular in its construction: its narrow 
prison-like windows were crossed with iron bars, 
the lower ones shrouded with patchwork cur¬ 
tains, sprays of red-berried holly glistening 
against the frosted glass. It was a square, well- 
built house, with an air of respectability about 
it which was foreign to the neighbourhood. 
Once it had been an alms-house, built and en¬ 
dowed by some pious burgher in the days of 
Aislabeck’s past importance, and even now a 
large cat stone over the porch told how this 
Matson Dieu (House of God) had been erected 
by W. T. in a.d. 1637. But the good intention 
of its founder had not been well carried out; 
the funds he had provided had been alienated 
from the charity; the very building had passed 
into other hands. At the present time it was 
apportioned to several small but poor families 
in the parish, and the Dawsons had the rooms 
on the lower floor. 

Eunice made her way towards it, pausing for 
a moment, however, by the entrance, as she saw 
that it had an occupant. 

Oh the stone seat in the wide old porch, 
which was still suffered to stand open and in¬ 
viting for the wanderer, as in the days, when the 
gooa old burgher’s bounty provided the loaf 
and broken meat, was a poor, meanly clad 
woman with a babe at her breast. The pinched 
bine features spoke sorrowfully of the cold and 
hunger—silently endured (as one might guess 
from the stamp of careworn resignation on her 
drawn face); her lips were contracted, as in the 
habitual effort to restrain a groan; the bones 
showed plainly under the parched tight skin, 
and her eyes had that yearning, plaintive ex¬ 
pression about them, which tells so unerringly 
of care and sorrow in the heart. 

At her feet was a large open basket filled with 
a gaily-coloured assortment of small wares, 
beads and looking-glasses, small fancy boxes 
and pincushions, mats, crochet-work, and in¬ 
different cutlery; while over the sides hung long 
laces of different colours, tapes and bobbins. 
She was one of the travelling pedlar-women who 
journey up and down the Dales, finding a Scanty 
market amongst the spattered villages ana 
hamlets, tempting the untutored servant-maids 
with their worthless trifles, and extracting from 
them to exchange the hardly-earned wages of a 
long service. 


Eunice looked with pitying eyes from the mother 
to babe; the day was raw and inclement, even 
for the season, and they seemed thinly and 
poorly clad. The wind siffled up the alley, and 
the stranger drew her faded tartan shawl tighter 
round herself and tighter round her child, while 
with a shudder she cowered further into the 
corner. 

An upward glance showed her that Eunice 
wished to pass into the house, and she started 
hastily from her seat, and with one hand sup¬ 
porting the baby, bent down to remove her 
basket: and at the same moment over thapatch- 
work curtain in ,the near window appeared a 
woman’s head. Ruth Dawson had recognized 
her visitor on the door-step, and in another 
second the door was flung open, and a dear 
hearty voice was bidding her welcome. 

In the first greeting, busied as Bhe was to 
apswering questions about children and husband 
at home, Eunice forgot the pah-faced woman 
who had humbly moved herself to one side 
and was wrapping the child up as warmly as she 
could, preparatory to setting forth again on her 
journey. Only when she was warming her 
chilled hands in the glow of the small coal fire, 
while Ruth set her a chair and disposed of her 
packages, and the old bedridden woman spoke 
kind words to her in a quivering voice, she 
recalled the hungry expression on the stranger’s 
face with a softened feeling, and spoke of her to 
Ruth. 

Eunice was a kind-hearted creature, with a 
fund of true womanliness in her character, 
which had been fully matured in the genial 
atmosphere of her home and the love shared 
and excited by her tribe of little ones. She had 
struggled too during her life, and so acquired a 
sure sympathy with the struggling. She had a 
dim consciousness of what want, and cold, and 
hunger, and thirst really are—she had come very 
near them at times, ana could pity and feel for 
those who were called to face and overcome 
their realities. And Ruth was not one to pass 
a sorrowful heart without striving to comfort it. 
She was the first to go and open the door, and 
seeing the woman still standing in the chill 

E orch, to invite her to step in and warm herself 
efore she went on her way. She had a clear 
cordial voice in which to press her invitation; a 
soft motherly breast whereon to pillow the 
sleeping babe, while its mother rested herself on 
the settle, and answered Eunice’s questions re¬ 
specting her history and destination. 

There was Hot much to tell. It was a simple, 
everyday tale, with a moral woven auiid it, in 
that skilful uhtraceable fashion ill which a wiser 
Hand than ours writes holy lessons upon the 
commonest incidents of our livesj and it was 
siuiply and truthfully told, with little of the 
story-teller’s art, but much of that touching 
pathos which is naturally excited by a recital of 
feelings and sufferings with Which we have 


She had been a wild and wayward daughter, 
and had married in opposition to the wishes 61 
an infirm father. The unsteady habits of her 
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husband had involved poverty on them both, 
and the misery of her present state was enhanced, 
by the fact that he who ought to have relieved 
it, was expending her paltry gains at the nearest 
ale-house, while she and the child were on the 
brink of starvation. He had asked for the few 
pence she had made during the day, and though 
she well guessed the worthless purpose for 
which they were demanded, she uttered no re¬ 
monstrance, and gave them up in silence; all 
saving the one halfpenny which had purchased 
the crust for the baby, that was now clenched, 
a greasy, crumbling fragment in its clawlike 
hand. 

Once upon a time she had been a spirited 
damsel; but ill-usage and trouble had broken 
down her energies, and while with a desperate 
instinctive love she still followed her husband, 
and clung to and tended his child, his voice had 
power to pale her cheek and quicken her pulses; 
and the shrinking timidity of her manner, even 
now, proved How painful and troubled must 
have been the experience of the Past, which 
rendered this ever-present and apprehensive 
terror so predominant. She said that they were 
going further up the dale that afternoon, and 
mentioned as their probable halting-place a 
small village on the other side of Thurns Moor, 
where her husband fancied he might find pur¬ 
chasers for his bale of winter woollens. 

He had told her to wait in the porch for his 
return, and her eyes glanced restlessly to the 
corner of the street just visible through the 
window. But Ruth was making her a cup of 
tea, and with kind words urging her to partake 
of it and the thick slices of bread-and-butter on 
the platter. 

She ate hungrily, but with an evident feeling 
of modest shame, over and over again declined 
to help herself afresh, and as thankfully sub¬ 
mitted when Ruth heaped her plate and pressed 
her to go on. It was long since she haa tasted 
such a full meal, and a Blight flush stole to her 
face, and the drawn muscles so far relaxed that 
when her warmed and comforted baby spread 
out its little arms to her, and uttered low tender 
cooings, she answered it with faint smiles and 
stealthy caresses. 

Once she spoke in a happy tone of voice. It 
was when she had glanced round the small, but 
neatly-furnished chamber; the firelight was 
catching the tins against the yellow-washed 
walls, and the cat purred before the fender. 
She looked up with a brightened countenance, 
and said softly that it made her think of what 
home used to be. Poor friendless, homeless 
wanderer! 

But at last she grew restless, and thought her 
husband would be wanting her; and Ruth, 
seeing that sfce was really uneasy, helped her to 
put on her things, found an old shawl of her 
own wherein to wrap up the baby more warmly, 
and bade her Godspeed. 

Eunice had been searching the contents of 
her leathern purse, and accompanied her to the 
door. Better than the cold money she gave her 
at parting, was the warm shake of her hand, and 


the cordial kindness which told hospitably 
of her home on Thurns Moor, and the shelter 
which it was always ready to afford to the 
needy. 

The stranger’s weak eyes filled with grateful 
tears, and she said something about “meeting 
again” and “ next summer.” Ay, and they did 
meet again—but not next summer. 

The door closed upon her. They watched her 
going down the street, the hard snow crunch¬ 
ing under her footsteps. They saw the com¬ 
panion whom she met at the corner, a powerful- 
looking packman, with a heavy bundle done up 
in a crimson kerchief. He was standing talking 
to the woman; he seemed excited ana angry, 
and pointed with his hand towards the road 
which led from the town. The weight of the 
unwieldy basket was too heavy for his poor 
wife’s frame, but he did not offer to relieve her 
of it. She walked on at his side with lagging 
footsteps, and he went on too; his gait unsteady, 
his hat slouched down over his eyes, bearing on 
feature and countenance, in leer and stagger, 
the dark impress of the vice which he had so 
recently been indulging in the alehouse. 

Eunice thought to herself of that command¬ 
ment about honouring our father and mother, 
and the blessing or curse dependent on its 
observance or neglect. She looked round at 
Ruth and her bed-ridden stepmother with a 
softened heart. . 

She loved Ruth—no one could help doing 
so—but even she was unable to probe the 
depth and beauty of her friend’s character. 
Reader, are you a believer in physiognomy ? I 
am. It seems to me that truth and faith and 
goodness must needs be recognized in the fear¬ 
lessness and confidence and honesty of a glance; 
the mind’s purity in the modesty of a counte¬ 
nance. No matter how coarse and ordinary the 
features, how stolid the expression, the inner 
soul speaks through all with a spell of its own, 
felt and understood by those who look deeply; 
recognized by a natural free-masonry—by fellow- 
feeling and sympathy. 

Ruth Dawson was neither young nor fair; in 
years and sorrow she was older than her cousin 
Eunice. Hers had been a very hard-working 
life; not for one year or two had she supported 
that old rheumatic woman, and tended her with 
a daughter’s devotion. She had been a mere 
girl when her father died, and left his delicate 
wife without the means of support, and with no 
alternative but the workhouse; but the mere 

irl had possession of more than a woman’s 

eart, and unwearying devotion and courage; 
and by the kbour of her hands and the sweat 
of her brow, had kept and maintained that sick 
woman, year after year, with sweet patience and 
filial tenderness. Now—a little sharp-featured 
old maid, with a faded complexion, ana wiry red 
hair turned back undera close-bordered cap—she 
sat talking to rosy-faced Eunice on the settle; 
and the old mother, peering at them both from 
her freshened pillow, in her love and gratitude 
found Ruth the comelier of the two. She had 
not only traced, but through long years learned 
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the beauty on that plain face; she knew that 
there was an angel in that childless heart, only 
waiting for the doors of heaven to be opened, 
and meanwhile doing a work of blessing for the 
world. 

Rath had many friends and interests around 
her. Anyone can have such by searching them 
out 1 There was an old widow down the alley, to 
whom.she read on the Sunday nights; a lit tie 
child came for a share of her breakfast before 
school-time; she taught a lame boy to weave 
baskets and make nets; but dearer than all to 
her were Eunice Dixon and her bright-freed 
children—dearer because of the unknown, 
secret love which she had once bestowed upon 
Eunice’s husband. No one knew or suspected 
such a thing; least of all Eunice herself. It 
had all happened years ago, when they were 
girls together, friends even in those days, both 
good and honest and well-principled; but one 
the comeliest damsel on the moorside, the other 
only a coarse-featured, red-haired drudge in a 
farm-house. And in the natural order of things 
Joe Dixon married the country belle , and found 
in her a good wife and the loving mother of his 
children; and Ruth, whose life was too active 
and mind too healthy to admit morbid repinings, 
went on with her duties, and scarcely understood 
how time was soothing and healing her disap¬ 
pointment, till at last there was no wound at all, 
only a keener interest in one homestead because 
of its associations with the brightest period of 
herpast. 

This Christmas she had little gifts for each of 
Eunice’s children, trifles which had cost her 
many an hour’s work after midnight, or been 
obtained at the price of her persontd self-denial; 
and smilingly she brought the things and spread 
them out on Eunice’s lap; the warm comforter 
for Joe himself, the box of reels for the mother’s 
sewing, the knitted hood for the baby—there 
was no one forgotten or overlooked. 

Eunice put ner stout kind arms round the 
little old maid, and, while she kissed her lips, 
said truly that she was the best friend that she 
had; ana very sweet music to Ruth’s heart were 
those grateful words from Joe Dixon’s wife, 
telling how she was*the best friend that he and 
his possessed! 

After all, her conduct was but consistent with 
a true woman’s nature. I believe that many a 
one makes such a cheerful sacrifice, and the 
world knows nothing about it; only God has it 
written down in his Book of Remembrance: but 
a real worthy love will not be bounded by self- 
interest* Because our personal share in the 
happiness is denied, it does not probably detract 
from its importance and desirableness to the 
object, and we may still work and pray for it, 
and thank God for the answer to our prayer 
which comes through other instruments. There 
is a vast difference between a true and a selfish 
affection: the one exalts us to Heaven, the other 
casts us down to the earth, either to worship 
there or to die* 

• # • • • 

The mist had gathered round, chill and 
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heavily, the sky lowered, and one by one the 
heavy snowflakes floated down through the air, 
more and more thick and densely, till the whole 
atmosphere was whitened as with smoke. It 
was growing dusk too, and the blending sleet 
and snow made it difficult for the market-people 
to find their way across the open country, and 
the tracks were gradually assuming a white 
covering, and the familiar landmarks fading 
away in the obscurity. 

Breasting the storm with courageous deter¬ 
mination, Eunice Dixon made her way along the 
high road. The storm beat against her face 
and almost blinded her, and it was heavy walk¬ 
ing over that crusted ground; the snow clogged 
her feet and gathered around her petticoats, 
which in turn clung cold and saturated around 
her ankles. 

She had been later in starting than she in¬ 
tended, and the storm had surprised her and 
prevented her making her usually cjuick progress. 
But the thought of her husband and the children 
who would be watching for her coming, hastened 
her steps, and the warmth at her heart cheered 
her in spite of the cold, while her own happy 
fortune, as contrasted with the fate of the poor 
woman she had so lately encountered, made her 
feel thankful and contented. Nothing so much 
as the performance of a kind action contributes 
to our own peace and happiness, and Eunice 
was glad to feel the leathern purse light and 
empty, when she remembered the comfort which 
those few pence might ensure to the stranger. 

It was the last day of the old year, and she 
had wound it up with a good deed : each year is 
like a life in itself, and we have good reason to 
feel thankful if we can remember that each one 
as it passes is dedicated and sanctified, restored 
to its First Giver by a faithful steward. We 
should each make a yearly instalment of our 
life’s debts, so that at last it be paid off—at least 
in repentance. 

When Eunice reached the beginning of the 
Moor, and went through the narrow stile in the 
low unmortared wall, resting her market-basket 
on the summit, while she glanced over the wide 
white track on which it was impossible to trace 
a landmark, her heart misgave her a little, and 
she was tempted to wish that at least the old 
sheep dog had been her guide and companion. 
For stock and stone, tree and bush, were alike 
enveloped, and it was growing dusk, and the 
snow mil more heavily than ever; and well as 
she knew her direction in daylight and open 
weather, the general whiteness confused her now, 
while the cold chilled and benumbed her limbs. 

[ “A mile straight forward,” she told herself, “and 
| then a turn to the right,” and she thought of the 
! children in the ingle nook, and the restless baby, 

! and set forth boldly. And thicker and thicker 
fell the snow, and chilly swept the wind; and the 
night gathered in—a starless night! 

• * * * * 

“ I tell ye, Bill, I can’t go a step further, I 
can’t indeed.” The speaker was the poor pedlar 
woman of the morning, but her voice was lower 
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and weaker, and, overcome with fatigue, she had 
sunk down on the snow-covered ground. 

They had lost their way, and been wandering 
at>out for hour8, the husband at length sobered 
by cold and exposure, and the poor infant break¬ 
ing the stillness with plaintive wailings; and 
now fkirly overcome, the mother’s strength had 
given way, and she could go no further. Vainly 
her husband coaxed and scolded and persuaded: 
her limbs refused their duty, and her head 
drooped down on her bosom. To wait there in 
the cold and darkness was to die, as the roan 
knew well, and after his efforts to rouse her 
proved futile, he pointed out a faint glimmer of 
red light in the distance, and asked if she would 
remain there till he went for assistance. She 
acauiesced faintly, and he prepared to leave her 
and the child. He had never been a kind hus¬ 
band or a fond father; but some impulse, over 
which he had no control, was touching his heart 
now, and involuntarily he bent down and kissed 
her before he went away. 

She had hardlt realized that he was going till 
he had gone, and then fear and terror overcame 
her, and she strove to recall him. But the wind 
deadened the sound of her weak voice, and he 
never knew that she was calling. 

He went on, and she waited ; fear had roused 
her, and she was standing up, holding the child. 
She dare hot remain alone, she would follow; 
and she hurried across the moor with hasty steps. 

Where was she going now ? forward there was 
snow, snow around her, snow touching her face, 
snow everywhere—she was in a drift— sinking. 

Backwards—forwards—all the same—and the 
dense snow stifled her cries—then she was 
ceasing to struggle—she was pulling Ruth 
Dawson’s shawl tighter round the baby. 

It was the ruddy firelight glistening through 
Joe Dixon’s cottage window which had attracted 
the packman’s attention, and towards which he 
was hastening to ask for assistance. 

Those within heard the click of the garden 
wicket as he opened it, and in a second the 
house door was ajar, and the children’s faces 
eered out, looking for mother and the fairings, 
he was late in coming, but the father had not 
grown anxious yet. Eunice had lived all her 
life on the moors, and khew them well. But 
when he heard the stranger’s story, a trembling 
of fear came over him, and he brought out his 
thick coat and lighted the lantern. “ And I’ll 
go a step along the road and look for the 
mother,” he told the children. “ And Susie, 
make the fire up, to be handy for this poor crittur 
when she gets in, and put the tea ready for your 
mother.” 

So they went out, the rude shepherd and the 
snow-covered packman, and at their heels fol¬ 
lowed the old colie which had been for so many 
years a pet in the family. The children bustled 
round the fire within; and the men toiled along 
the moor, looking here and there, gaining die 
spot where Bill affirmed to have left his wife, 
yet finding nothing! 

But the dog’s sagacity was not at fault; it was 


sniffing the snow, it was bounding across it 
right on and on. And they followed through 
the deep heavy snow, with the wind icing the 
very breath on their whiskers. 

They had found some one now, a woman’s 
figure in a drift, there was her basket over¬ 
turned, and she seemed to have fought hard to 
extricate herself before she sank down in that 
rigid mass. Bring the lantern nearer, fling its 
light on that uncovered face. Oh God! help that 
poor shepherd when he looks on his dead wife! 
.... She had lost her way and so perished, 
even within sight of her own casement, and the 
fire that was warming her little children. 

And not very far off they found the pedlar- 
woman, also dead. But even in death she had 
thought of her child, and sought to save it s 
its little lips were pressed to her cold breast, and 
her stiff arm was yet under its sleeping head, 
when they lifted the body from its position.* 

* * * * * 

Dead as living, Eunice Dixon had good 
reason to bless Ruth Dawson; for she filled a 
mother’s place to her helpless children, guarding 
and tending them as though they had been her 
own, and looking well to the home arrangements 
which were so needful for Joe’s comfort. 

She is living at the Moor cottage now, and Son- 
day after Sunday goes with Joe and the children 
round the grey stone church, to look at those two 
graves underthe chancel window where rest 
Eunice and the stranger who shared her fate. 

There is another child in the ingle-nook, a 
little black-eyed girl to whom Joe Dixon offered 
a charitable shelter after that storm on the 
moors, and who with little Samuel knows no 
other mother than Ruth, and loves her before 
all the world. The packman sometimes comes 
round this way in the summer time to see his 
child, and leave her a gown piece or some other 
trifle; hut since he has found another wife he 
comes more rarely, and has given up talking of 
her removal. So she gathers harebells and 
whortleberries on the moor side, with the little 
Dixons, and calls Joe and old-maidish Rath 
father and mother. 

The Fiest Exhibition of Handel’s 
Messiah* — When Handel’s Messiah was first 
performed, the audience were exceedingly struck and 
affected by the music in general; but when the 
chorus struck up, 1 For the Lord God Omnipotent 
reigneth,* they were so transported, that they all, 
together with the king (who happened to be present), 
started up, and remained standing till the chorus 
ended : and hence it became the fashion in England 
for the audience to stand while that part of the 
music is performing. Some days after the first ex¬ 
hibition of the same divine oratorio, Mr. Handdl 
came to pay his respects to Lord Rinnonl, with 
whom he was particularly acquainted. His lord- 
ship^ was natural, paid him some compliments on 
the noble entertainment which he had lately given 
the town. “ My Lord,” said Handel, “ I should be 
sorry if I only entertained them—I wish to make 
them better.”— The Queens qf Society. 

* This is a true story, of which I have merely 
given the facts.^D. R. 
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Every Englishman whd stands in the re¬ 
spectable and responsible position of M pater¬ 
familias” mast be delighted when he observes 
a disposition in his family to improve their 
minds. I stand in that position, and am what 
the light young writers of the day are pleased 
to call of the “ heavy British father” cast of 
character, and am consequently fond of quiet 
comfort after my day’s business—a comfort 
which consists of dinner, with the post-prandial 
accompaniments of a nap, and a couple of hours’ 
conversation and music in the drawing-room. 
Such, I say, is my idea of leading a comfortable 
Hfe, and such had been for the first twenty 
years of iny married life my habits, with few 
variations; but, for the last few years since my 
elder children have grown up, my comfort has 
been much disturbed, and my quiet rudely 
broken into, by their constantly varying plans 
for the improvement and opening of their minds. 
These plans, estimable in theory, and conse¬ 
quently appealing in each a manner to my pa¬ 
ternal feelings that t am able to venture only 
the feeblest remonstrances to those of them 
which are more particularly disagreeable to me, 
have latterly become so great a nuisance to me, 
that I am compelled, for consolation, to open 
%>y mind to the great and generous public 
through the medium of the columns of this 
periodical. As long as my children ran in the 
ordinary grooves of an English education there 
was not much cause for complaint, indeed 
the troubles then fell almost entirely on the 
devoted head of their mother, as her wearied 
Expression when I came home from business 
often told me; and this also was modified by 
being only the result of the gradual improvement 
of our daughters’ minds, which, if it did not en- 
ffrely fall upon her shoulders, yet required con- 
sant supervision, but which, notwithstanding, 
is straight-sailing compared with the hauling 
boys through the rudiments Of Greek and the 
Latid Grammar. This latter laborious work 
was, of course, put into proper scholastic hands, 
and it was only when they finished their school 
education, and. went into the various branches 
of life, that these bobbies, or, rather manias for 
new and varied accomplishments, came into full 
force; and a bard thing it was to bear, es¬ 
pecially the bird stuffing* and Mr. Hullah’s sys¬ 
tem of music. But 1 will not anticipate, but 
will make my complaints in the order of their 
bccurrence. 

The first thing that 1 particularly remember, 
as being a source of annoyance to ue, was the 
art of potichomanie. This was the especial 
jrork of my .daughters, for my sons merely 
offered .Suggestions as to design and ornament, 
tad did not take any active part in the manual 


labour. The result was, however* of such a 
character, that at this present time scarcely a 
week passes which does not witness the breaking 
of an Egyptian urn, or a Sevres jar, articles 
which do not differ from their less aristocratic 
brethren in constantly coming to pieces in the 
servants’ hands. There is no room for them in 
the various tables and chiffoniers in the drawing¬ 
room, and they are consequently placed upon the 
tops of book-cases, or on the noo i against the 
wall i and when the mania was at its height* 
every visitor who was unfortunate enough to 
choose that time for calling upon us, generally 
left the house with a stiff neck, or lumbago, 
brought on from attempts to see the beauties of 
these articles of vertu. However, this died out, 
and another reigned in its stead, and this was 
photography. 

Now some of these family hobbies of 
ours were only negatively disagreeable, but 
photography was positively obnoxious. I did 
not so much object to the hideous likeness of 
myself, for which I was foolish enough to pose 
myself according to my son’s wishes, and which 
was largely circulated throughout the family, 
because my friends knew perfectly well, that it 
was not my custom to stand with my hand 
upon my hip; nor was it at all likely that I 
should suddenly have started up from the pe¬ 
rusal of Smith’s “ Wealth of Nations,” to have 
my picture taken; nor was there any archi¬ 
tectural building about the premises which I 
could have had behind me at the time; nor have 
I, I believe, at any time, the expression of a con¬ 
victed felon. The picture, therefore, resolved 
itself into a rather absurd and foolish fiction, 
remotely founded upon fact, which might possi¬ 
bly amuse my friends* but which would not 
alter their present favourable opinion of me; I 
did not so much object to this, but I did object 
to the lilywhite hands of my daughters present¬ 
ing an unpleasant piebald appearance, and I did 
object to having to run in scanty clothing at 
two o’clock one morning to fetch a doctor to my 
youngest child, who had secretly supped upop 
developing fluid, the consequences of which de¬ 
veloped themselves some hours afterwards; and 
1 did, and do object to the large stain which will 
disfigure our morning-room carpet, until I can 
afford to buy another. Such were the main 
results of the photographic hobby in my house. 
The camera is now resting from its labours in 
the lumber-room up-stairs, the pictures still re¬ 
main scattered about the eountijj gloomv- 
looking men and women are to be found in the 
albums of most of my young lady relations! 
here and there, framed and glared, they sco\Vl 
at you from above the mantel-pieces, of bed¬ 
rooms, or lurk In the dark comers df libraries 
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but wherever they are, they invariably have the 
same fixed expression of utter ill-humour and 
remorse, and the only consolation that I have, 
when I catch their disagreeable eyes, is, that 
owing to the universal failure of my family in 
the art, the pictures are fast-fading away, and 
another generation will not have to look back 
upon their forefathers with feelings of gratitude 
that they no longer exist. 

The photographic hobby having been gene¬ 
rally of rather an exciting nature, my family 
took a period of repose; a lull, however, which, 
to my prophetic mmd, heralded stormy weather; 
and I prophesied truly, for this time my sons 
took up the running, and far outstripped their 
sisters in the race, and they called their particu¬ 
lar and peculiar hobby taxidermy—a name of 
dignified sound and learned extraction, which 
meant nothing more or less, in my family, than 
the laying violent hands on, depriving of its 
body, and fitting it with another, of every animal 
or bird they could procure for the purpose. It 
began with a restless, unsalable inclination to 
skin: all the interest seemed to be over, when 
body and skin lay side by side, and both were 
then consigned together to oblivion; this went 
on for some little time, when the elders thought 
they might be able to do something in the way 
of stuffing, and the results, like those of photo - 
graphy, are to be found all over the house, 
hideous parodies on nature. Although a town- 
bred man, and not at all one who has studied 
natural history, I cannot be mistaken when I 
venture to believe that the position of the pole¬ 
cat in the case over there, on the book-shelf, is a 
libel on that disagreeable race, and is, perhaps, 
partly owing to the case being too small for it; 
nor do I expect to be attacked by Professor 
Owen or Mr. Francis Buckland for hypercriti¬ 
cism, when 1 confidently and unhesitatingly pro¬ 
nounce our group of hawks to be one and all 
impossible. But this hobby, like photography, 
baa another and a darker side than mere mis¬ 
representation ; and when the skinless corpse 
of a mole had been mislaid, and a week after¬ 
wards was found only too easily behind a chest 
of drawers; and further, when specimens of 
natural history were being constantly brought 
to the house by individuals of doubtful cast of 
countenance, who carried on bargains in the 
hall, and carried off a coat or two and some um¬ 
brellas, I thought it was high time that taxi¬ 
dermy should cease, and accordingly took care 
that it did so. 

The female branch having been unrepresented 
in the latter hobby, it was, of course, their turn 
next, and they chose one of a very different de¬ 
scription to any of those that had gone before. 
The younger branches of the clergy are, gene¬ 
rally speaking, pleasant members of society, and 
are to be found at most dinner and tea parties 
in their parishes, and few of their parishioners 
ought to complain at having occasionally to en¬ 
tertain them ; but when mild young gentlemen 
are constantly to be found running very tame 
about a man’s house, and are dropping in at 
any and all hours of the day, and, further. 


when it is found that those intervals that are 
passed without benefit of clergy are unmistake- 
ably the dullest to the women-kind, who em¬ 
ploy them mostly in expatiating on their virtues 
ana talents, it begins gradually to dawn upon a 
man’s mind that it is possible to have too much 
of a good thing, and his feelings towards curates 
begin to assume a decidedly uncharitable and 
unchristian character. It was so with me; they 
were always in on some pretext or the other: 
either the Clothing Club, or the District Visit¬ 
ing, or the Schools, or to borrow a book, or to 
lend the Guardian; and so it came to pass that 
my house was seldom without a clergyman, and 
I was therefore not very much surprised when 
one morning brought one of these young geutle- 
men on a visit to me personally, who imme¬ 
diately becoming red and incoherent, said a 
good deal about “ daughter”— <f happiness”— 
cherish”—&c., &c., from which disjecta membra 
I gathered that he wished to marry my seoond 
girl, and his character and prospects being 
good, I gave him leave, and wished him good 
morning. 

Music was of course more than once a hobby 
of ours ; but with one exception the training 
necessary to obtain perfection was not of a cha¬ 
racter which would justify objection. Practising 
at any time is not pleasant, and when the scales, 
seldom done correctly, are heard in the early 
hours of the morning, just when every moment 
lost from sleep is lost indeed, it is hard; but 
pianoforte-playing is so necessary a part of edu¬ 
cation, that everything must give way to it. 
Still, when one of my sons, a youth of romantic 
and poetical temperament, spent, one unfortu'* 
nate morning, all his pocket money upon a se¬ 
cond-hand cornet, upon which he at all hours 
practised with vigour, it was rather too much of 
a good thing, ana I therefore gently hinted to 
him that the open face of nature was the ap¬ 
propriate place for an instrument like his; and 
away he went, poor fellow, next morning into 
the country, and having stayed away most of the 
day, returned in the evening, gloomy, and left 
off cornet-playing from that time. 

Such were some of the many fancies and hob¬ 
bies that have, from time to time, turned our 
peaceful home into a domestic battle-field, and 
but one of any importance remains for me to 
comment upon, and that is the one that is now 
agitating this household, and which, 1 must 
console myself with, is agitating many homes 
in this country: I allude to the Volunteer move¬ 
ment. No father, conscious of his being an 
Englishman, and proud of his birthright, could 
fail to be otherwise than gratified when his sons 
came forward with their friends and neighbours 
to join in the great national movement; and 
therefore when my lads were among the first to 
enrol themselves m our local corps, I confess to 
feelings of great satisfaction. But I did not 
then foresee the drawbacks— drawbacks which 1 
am perfectly ready to undergo, and do cheerfully 
bear, but which still are sometimes trying. Go¬ 
ing to the right-about face according to correct 
military fashion, is not calculated to improve a 
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dining-room carpet, which room in my house is 
nightly turned into a drill-ground; ana the lungs 
belonging to the sergeant in H.M. foot, who in¬ 
structs my sons, is so extremely powerful, that 
there is no nook or corner in my house where 
his stentorian word of command cannot be 
heard. Further, the conversation at meal times 
and other family gatherings is a trifle too much 
of the military character, and as my sons always 
seem to have totally different opinions as to the 
execution of every manoeuvre, and to illustrate 
their meaning on the table with knives, forks, 
crumbs, &c., and as I, in the anxious desire for 
information, pay much attention to these dis¬ 
cussions, my mind, owing to the stretch my 
imagination is constantly kept at, is generally, 
at the end of a meal, in a state of tolerable con¬ 
fusion. Besides this, the terms and words used 
in drill, from their different meanings, cause 
much confusion to unmilitary people; for in¬ 
stance, some nights ago, the conversation having 
turned into its usual channel, the question was 
asked, “ When a column is in line, who dresses 
the supernumeraries ?” Halloa, thought I, 
here was I, in innocent ignorance, about to 
take the girls to see the drill, and there 
actually appears to be a certain number of men 
undressed! I waited for the answer, which again 


to my astonishment was, “ The sergeant-major 
of course.” What! our old friend Jones, about 
whose appointment there was so much fuss 
made, after all nothing more than a description 
of dry-nurse to the regiment! I immediately 
demanded an explanation, and of course found 
that I had made a ridiculous mistake. 

This, then, is the last upon my list of our 
hobbies; what time may bring forth, I cannot 
say : it cannot do worse for me than it has done 
with some of these fancies, it may do better. I 
suppose it is the fate of most paterfamilias to 
undergo troubles similar to mine, and it is a 
small penalty for holding that position; still I 
cannot help sometimes envying such a man as, 
for instance, Robinson Crusoe, who was out of 
all danger of the sort, unless indeed Friday 
was of an inventive turn of mind, and J can 
then imagine that a savage’s fancies might pro¬ 
bably exceed any that we have dreamt of. Per¬ 
haps, upon the whole, my complaints are un¬ 
reasonable and uncalled for. Let my readers, 
comparing their experiences with mine, be my 
judges; and let my brethren, who are as yet 
free men, consider whether it is worth while to 
throw away their freedom for a life where they 
will be subjected to chances si milar to those that 
I have endeavoured to describe. 


THE FURNITURE OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 


Having in a recent paper traced the history 
of the cuisine , and shown the influence of the 
ait of cookery in the progress of civilization, it 
will not be out of place to proceed a step 
further, and consider some of those applications 
of skill and industry which assist in constituting 
the foundation on which national civilization 
stands, adorning and elevating the social con¬ 
dition of man; for the fine or ornamental 
arts are to the necessary or useful arts only 
what the pillars, sculptures, domes, and pinna¬ 
cles of a building are to the apartments within: 
to which, indeed, they may be made to serve for 
something more than mere decorations, but 
without which they would never have appeared. 

As to the domestic habits of the ancient 
Britons, our knowledge is very limited and im¬ 
perfect. No written records have come down to 
vs: a few scattered notices in the Greek or 
Boman writers make up all our direct informa¬ 
tion ; whilst other light is to be extracted from 
the few ruined monuments and relics which the 
waste of time has spared; fragments of a 
wreck which scarcely tell us anything distinctly, 
*nd only afford some mystic hints for fancy and 
conjecture to work upon. 

In some of the coins of Cunobeline we find 
the interior of their hovels (which were formed 
°f wood and straw) furnished with seats resem¬ 


bling our modern chairs, stools like those of 
our peasants, and others composed of a round 
block of wood; while the arms of the family 
are ranged along the wall. The floor probably 
served for a bed, and the mantle of the sleeper 
for a blanket; in winter they might have recourse 
to the shaggy skins of the wolf and the boar. 
Their manufacture of osier baskets was very 
celebrated, and they were used to contain their 
provisions and other necessaries; wooden bowls 
and platters were common, as also articles of 
coarse pottery, caps, and furs. According to 
Strabo, they also possessed vessels of glass; 
but as these were imported, it is probable they 
were confined to the houses of the chiefs. 
Though well acquainted with the value of coal 
in their cold climate, and gathering it near the 
surface, they yet were indebted to their con¬ 
querors the Romans for the luxury of a brazier. 

When we reach the Anglo-Saxon period our 
materials enlarge; and authentic, though only 
incidental notices may be gathered in many 
ways; the richest source of all being fur- 
nisned to us by the illuminated manuscripts. 
Originally intended for embellishment, they have 
now acquired a new value, preserving distinct 
representations of many things of which no 
verbal description has come down to us, and 
being literally a pictorial history. We now find 
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fhat the dwellings of the higher classes were 
completely and sometimes splendidly furnished: 
the walls were hung with silk, richly embroidered 
with gold or colours. The needlework for 
which the English ladies were so celebrated 
was here displayed to great advantage. In- 
gulphus mentions some hangings ornamented 
with golden birds in needlework, and a veil (or 
certain) on which was represented in embroidery 
the destruction of Troy. In the Anglo-Saxon 
poem of Beewulf we read that in the great wine- 
chamber— 

"There shone, variegated with gold. 

The web on the walls; 

Many wonders to the Sight 

Of each of the warriors 

That would gaze on it became visible .' 9 

In the will of Wynfleda we find the bequest of 
a long beall-wah rift (curtain) and a short one; 
also three coverings for benches, or long-settles 
(as they are still called in the north of England). 
Pedalia (or footstools) are mentioned, the larger 
ones covered with wqven lions, and the smaller 
sprinkled with flowers. 

These ornaments were chiefly designed for the 
churches, or for vestments of the clergy during 
the performance of their sacred duties. We are 
told that a religious lady, desirous to embroider 
a sacred robe, got St. Dunstan, then a young 
man, to draw the pattern for her, which she 
formed with threads of gold. The four daughters 
of King Edward the Elder were highly praised 
for their great industry and skill in spinning, 
weaving, and needle-work; whilst the work of 
Matilda, the wife of William tne Conqueror, 
and the ladies of her court, in embroidering the 
history of the Norman conquest in the Bayeux 
tapestry, is so well-known a6 scarcely to require 
mentioning. Edelfeda, the widow of the Duke 
of Northumberland, presented to the church of 
Ely a curtain on which was depicted the history 
of her deceased lord’s valiant actions, to pre¬ 
sence the memory of his virtues: so Witlaf, 
King of Mercia, gave to the Abbey of Croyland 
the purple mantle which he wore on the day of 
his coronation, to be made into a cope for the 
use of the monk who ministered at the altar, 
and his veil embroidered with the siege of Troy, 
to be hung up in the church. 

We find the tables and chairs of this period 
occasionally made of most costly materials— 
gold and silver, or carved wood, highly orna¬ 
mented with these precious metals. In the reign 
of Edgar a table is said to have been made of 
silver, by an artist named Ethelwold, which 
was valued at £300. The commonest form of 
the Saxon chair or bench appears to resemble 
our modem camp stool, consisting of a seat 
with two or more cross-bars; and these, some¬ 
what modernized, with stuffed seats, were the 
only ones allowed at the French court up to 
the reign of Louis the Fourteenth, excepting to 
the members of the Royal family, who were 
permitted to enjoy the comfort of a hack. 
Occasionally we meet in the illuminations with 


seats with backs of * most painful uprightness ; 
and in the Louvre may now be seen one of the 
time of Dagobert, carved in substantial oak, 
with the cross-bars for the seat of wood; the 
arms and feet ornamented at their extremities 
with lioirs feet. The pictures of tables are 
both oblong and oval in form, covered with 
table-cloths and furnished with knives, spoons, 
drinking horns, and cups, bowls, and dishes, 
but no forks. That they had gold and silver 
plate in abundance we Jiave evidence in the wills 
of many distinguished persons. " There is no 
doubt,” says Mr. Macpherson, " that the Eng¬ 
lish jewellers and workers of gold and silver 
were eminent in their profession, and that, 
probably as early as the beginning of the seventh 
century. So great was the demand for highly- 
finished trinkets of gold and silver that the 
most capital artists of Germany resorted to 
England, and moreover the most precious 
specimens of foreign workmanship were im¬ 
ported by the merchants.” There is still pre¬ 
served in the Musde des Rois at the Louvre, 
the crown of Charlemagne; it consists of eight 
broad bands of gold an inch-and-a-half in width, 
set into a similar band to encircle the head, and 
uniting in a point at the top; each band is orna¬ 
mented with four large cameos. A king m the 
ninth century is recorded to have made a 
present of his gilt cup, engraved on the out¬ 
side with vine-dressers fighting with dragons, 
which he called his cross bowl, because it had 
a cross marked within it: and in other pja ce8 
we read of golden and silver dishes. Those 
used by the commonalty were of brass, wood, 
horn, and bone; but the sacramental cup and 
late were especially forbidden by the canons to 
e made of bone: they were to be of something 
molten—gold, silver, glass, or tin. Drinking 
horns were much used at table, and some were 
richly carved and ornamented. Witlaf, King of 
Mercia, gave the horn of his table to the mo¬ 
nastery of Croyland, “ that the elder monks 
might drink thereout on festivals, and in their 
benedictions remember sometimes the soul of 
the donor.” 

The delivery of a drinking-horn was a mode 
of conveying property under the Danish kings. 
The estate of Pusey, in Berkshire, is still held 
by the possession of a horn which Canute 
presented to an officer of his army who, ac¬ 
cording to tradition, had made his way 
in disguise into the camp of the Saxon enemy* 
and there obtained information of a plot laid to 
surprise the Danes. The Pusey-horn was 
most probably the drinking-horn or Canute. B 
is an oxhorn of a dark brown colour, about two 
feet in length, and a foot in circumference at 
the rim. At the small end is a hound’s head ot 
silver gilt, made to screw in as a stopper; and, 
by taking out this, it may be made to serve «•» 
hunting-horn—a use of it which appears to ne 
indicated by two rings—one at the month anu 
another at the middle, as if for a strap or belt w 
go through: Upon a broad silver ring Un¬ 
rounding the middle of the horn, and by wmcn 
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it jfl supported on a stand, is the following in¬ 
scription, which, however, is comparatively mo¬ 
dern: 

ff King Knowde geve Wyllyam Pevse 
This home to hold by thy lond.” 

(Rra " Archjsqlogxa. 1 ’) 

Glass vessels were rarities in the early pe¬ 
riods, but became more common towards the 
Roman Conquest. A disciple of Bede inquired 
of Lullus, in France, if there were any man in 
his parish who could make glass-vessels well; 
and desired, in such case, that he might be per¬ 
suaded to go to England, as its people were ig¬ 
norant and helpless in the art. Bede, however, 
mentions glass-vessels and lamps. 

The comfort of the best-furnished dwellings 
would have been very incompatible without 
fbel, which was obtained from a portion of each 
estate set apart for the growth of wood. Turf 
also appears to have been used, and probably 
coals. Candles made of wax were used in the 
palace of Alfred, and to him is inscribed the in¬ 
vention of lanterns. They seem to have come 
soon afterwards into common use, and, from 
tiie representations, to have been often highly 
ornamented, and made of horn. Silver can¬ 
delabra and candlesticks of various descriptions 
are to be found. The early substitute for our 
gUss-mirrors, in which beauty loves to see her 
charms reflected, those of silver, are mentioned 
by Dugdale, and hand-bells were in use to sum¬ 
mon the domestics. 

In one of the manuscripts we have a repre¬ 
sentation of an Anglo-Saxon bed; it has a roof 
Bke that of a house, and is furnished with cur¬ 
tains, pillow, &c. Skins of animals, especially 
goat-skins, were used as coverlids. In tbe 
poem of " Beswulf,” we are told that, when the 
evening came on, the tables were taken away, 
and the place spread with beds and bolsters, by 
which it would appear that the warriors slept in 
the same halls in which they had feasted: " the 
servants,” continues the bard, 

“ Speedy and joyful, 

Prepared the chamber qf rest; 

They fixed oyer their heads 
The shields of Hilda, 

The boards of bright wood : 

There, high Over the Etheling on his bench, 
The helmet of the noble one was seen— 

His ringed coat of mail— 

His glorious sword of strength I’’ 

Thus weye the arms of the warrior ever at hapd 
to be grasped at the first alarm. 

The Norman conquest does not seem to 
have introduced many improvements or in¬ 
creased refinement into the English mode of 
furnishing. Tbe fowls and roast meat are still 
handed to the guests on the spit; but in the reign 
of King John we find a mention of saltcellars— 
an article which afterwards became so impor¬ 
tant in the division of ranks at table; the 
knights and ladies sitting above the salt, the jrc- 
tainer8 below it. Wefind twenty-nine and six¬ 
pence was paid for a silver one, gilt within and 
without, fox the king's use. The chairs of state 


are only improved by the superior carving and 
elaborate ornament, and a set of chessmen of 
the twelfth century are preserved in the British 
Museum, and may be seen there by those who 
are curious to know in what rudely-shaped seats 
our forefathers rested. They were found in the 
isle of Lewis in 1831, and the kings and bishops 
are seated in richly-carved chairs, but the exact 
shape of a box, with the lid open for a back. 
Tbe hangings of embroidery were partially su¬ 
perseded by the fashion of painting on the walls 
or wainscot tbe same historical fabulous sub¬ 
jects that had been pourtr&yed in threads of 
gold and silk; for, in tbe reign of Henry the 
Third, tbe Sheriff of Hampshire is commanded 
to see that the wainscoted chamber of the king 
in Winchester Castle be painted. 

At Goodrich Castle a pair of candlesticks of 
tbe twelfth century are preserved, macb of cop¬ 
per, engraved and gilt, and ornamented with 
enamel of seven colours, let into the metal, dis¬ 
playing figures of men, women, and animals. 
They have spikes at the top, on which the can¬ 
dle was fixed, the socket being an innovation of 
much later date. The mention of enamel brings 
us to that beautiful art for which Limoges, m 
France, became so celebrated. It appears to 
have originated as early as 1187, and was 
brought there by the Greeks, from Byzantium. 
Boxes, cups, ana dishes, ornamented with beau¬ 
tiful paintings, are still occasionally met with 
belonging to this period; but it did not reach 
its acme until the reign of Francis the First, 
when a series of artists (Laudin, Noel, Leonard, 
and Courtois) made it still more celebrated, and 
the pieces are now valued all over Europe at in¬ 
conceivable prices. Wayllier, tbe last master 
of tbe art, died in 1765, and the art died with 
him. 

Previously to the year 1200, we find the town 
of Ypres, in Flanders, equally famous for its 
manufactures of fine linen, and from hepce the 
name diaper (D’Ypres—t.e. of ypres) which 
has been since applied to that particular cloth 
wherever manufactured; and we may presume 
that the napkins and cloths of the Anglo- 
Normans were scarcely inferior to those of the 
present day. That great refinement, linen- 
sheets, came into vogue at this period. There is 
an order to the Sheriff of Southampton to de¬ 
liver to Norman Estunug (the king’s valet), 
amongst other gifts, because he had become a 
knight, a couch or bed, apdgpair of linep- 
sheets. 

"Yet tbe improvement^ were only compara¬ 
tive, and the style of living sordid and poor, 
when compared to the present standard. The 
stately palaces and castles of those days haci no 
better carpets than a litter of straw or rushes, 
and no better beds than a rug laid upon a 
wooden bench, or spread upon the floor. The 
kingly or noble banquet, although it blazed 
with a profusion of gold and silver plate, could 
not even furnish the necessary accommodation 
qf a fork. The fingers of the eaters were thrust 
ipto the rich dishes, or employed ip tearipg the 
flesh into morsels i and the luxuries that were 
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collected at the greatest expense.were laid upon 
a huge table of plain oak; while the princes and 
lords sat upon clumsy benches, and partook of 
the good cheer. Several English estates were 
held upon the condition of supplying fresh straw 
for the royal beds, and litter for the apartments 
of the palaces. And Fitz-Stephen, describing 
the splendid hospitalities of Beckett while Chan¬ 
cellor, adds, as a special proof of his munifi¬ 
cence, that he caused his servants to cover the 
floor of his dining-room with clean straw or hay 
every morning in winter, and green branches of 
trees in summer; that those guests who could 
not find room at table might sit on the ground 
without spoiling their fine clothes. It is a cu¬ 
rious fact, that the official situation of rush- 
strewer remained to a very late period on the 
list of the royal household/’ 

The Wormans were an active out-of-door 
people, and therefore cared nothing for domestic 
comfort. They liked large retinues, splendid 
castles, rich armour, and horses. In the register 
of the Priory of St. Andrew’s, Scotland, it is re¬ 
corded that Alexander the First presented to the 
Prior an Arabian horse, with his bridle, saddle, 
shield, and silver lance; a magnificent pall or 
horse-cloth, and other Turkish arms of various 
descriptions. He had the horse, thus splen¬ 
didly arrayed, led up to the high altar, and the 
arms were preserved there, ana shewn to all the 
country-people. 

Some inquiry seems to have been made in the 
reign of Henry the Third (1245) about sea- 
coals, which are mentioned as being brought to 
London from Berwick, and much used in the 
suburbs of London by brewers and dyers. “ The 
nobility and gentry resorting thither complained 
thereot to the king as a public nuisance, where¬ 
by they said the air was infested with a noisome 
smell and a thick cloud, to the great endangering 
of the health of the inhabitants, wherefore a 
proclamation was issued forbidding its use.” 
What would these sensitive alarmiSs say now, 
when London has constantly ten or twelve tons 
of coal dust suspended over it ? 

As we approach the fifteenth century, the 
ever-changing goddess Fashion had driven out 
the custom of painting the walls of sitting-rooms, 
and there was a return to the warmer and more 
comfortable style of decoration by drapery, 
which being fabricated chiefly at Arras, generally 
went by the name of that town; but is still 
better known by that of tapestry, a manufacture 
invented by the Flemings. Its peculiarity con¬ 
sists in the warp being vertical, and the work¬ 
man stands behind the canvas, with his picture 
or copy at his back, weaving in the threads of 
various shades and colours, so as to form a work 
of art little inferior to an oil-painting. The only 
remaining manufactory of this kind is that of the 
Gobelins, Paris; a single piece requiring from 
two to six years to finish, and the cost of which 
amounts sometimes to seven or eight hundred 
pounds. The earliest specimen of arras is pre¬ 
served in the church of St. Sebold, at Nurem- 
burg, bring of the time of our Henry the 
Fourth, and pourtraying the life of the saint to 
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whom the edifice is dedicated. A very ancient 
piece may be seen at Berkeley Castle. In 1447 
John Holland, Duke of Exeter, gives to his son. 
Sir Henry, all the stuff of his wardrobe and of 
his arras by will. The newly-introduced work 
soon formed a part of every bedchamber. In 
1434 we have a detailed account of bed- 
furniture in the will of Joan, Lady Berga* 
venny: “ A bed of gold swans, with tap- 
peter of green tapestry, with branches and flow¬ 
ers of divers colours, and two pairs of sheets of 
Raynes (Rennes); a pair of fustians, six pairs 
of other sheets, six pairs of blankets, six mat¬ 
tresses, six pillows, and with cushions and pil¬ 
lows that longen to the bed aforesaid: a bed of 
cloth of gold with lebardes, with those cushions 
and tapettes of my best red worsted that belong 
to the same bed, and bancoures and formes that 
belong to the same bed ; a bed of velvet, white 
and black, paled with cushions, tapettes, and 
formez that belong to it...: • My bed of silk, 
black and red, embroidered witn woodbined 
flowers of silver, and all the costers and apparel 
that belongeth thereto; twelve pairs of sheets of 
the best cloth I have, save Raynes, six pairs of 
blankets, and a pane of minever.” This pane 
of fur was succeeded by the counterpane, *>., 
one that was contrepomte, or having knotted 
threads stitched through. Sir S. Meyrick de¬ 
rives the word pane from the Latin pannus; 
but we read of paned shoes and paned hose, and 
the former are described by Chaucer as appear¬ 
ing to have Paul’s windows carved on them— 
by which we must understand lattice-work; so 
that the word would rather seem to be from the 
French panneau , a square of glass. The well- 
known diamond pattern is in favour of this 
etymology. 

There are many curious illuminations of bed¬ 
rooms, where the lady and her baby are lying in 
state, and fire is blazing on the hearthstone 
with large andirons (as the stands for the wood 
were called) on each side, such as may still be 
seen at Haddon Hall: a long settle is before the 
fire, on which sits the nurse, with the poor little 
baby, tightly strapped up in swaddling-clothes, 
and looking like a mummy: a buffet is at one 
side, with a caudle-cup, and vessels similar to 
our modern coffee-pots upon it. The floor is 
in squares of tesselated pavement, the chimney- 
piece adorned with a clock and vases, and at¬ 
tendants stand round the bed, offering cups and 
basins to their mistress. We have the bedroom 
of Henry the Seventh’s queen, described* as 
“ hanged and sceyled with rich clothe of Arras 
of blew, with flour-de-lisis of gold, without any 
other clothe of Arras of ymagerye, and in that 
chamber was a rich bedde and palliet, the which 
palliet had a marvellous rich canopie of clothe 
of gold, with velvet paly of divers colours gar- 
nashyd with rede roses, embrodered with two 
rich pannes of crymson couvered with raynes of 
lande; also ther was a riche auter (altar), well 
furnyshed with reliques, and a riche cupborde, 
well and richly gamyshed.” 

The “ awndirons” were usually curved, with a 
large knob at the top, and often extremely grand, 
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enriched with carved work and gilding; so that 
they formed part of the furniture not only in the 
houses of the nobles, but in die palaces of kings. 
One pur, still in existence, is of copper, highly 
gilt, with beautiful flowers enamelled in various 
colours, arranged with much art and ele¬ 
gance. In the inventories of the time we 
find very few seats mentioned; seldom more 
than one chair in the bedrooms, and in the 
“ perler” (or best sitting-room) " one Flemishe 
ebaire, four joyned stooles, a joyned forme, two 
joyned foote-stooles,” such as at this time would 
only be found in the houses of the poor; but 
we must remember that they were made costly 
by the exquisite carving in oak, specimens of 
which still remain. We find no mention made 
of looking-glasses before the time of Henry the 
Eighth; they were always made of steel, and 
kept in cases, that they might be carried in the 
ladies* pockets, or locked-up with other trinkets 
for fear of damage. Large mirrors were never 
used for ornament and hung up in the rooms 
uncovered, as at the present time; but confined 
to dressing-closets and bedrooms. In an inven¬ 
tory of the “secret stuff” at Westminster, we 
find, “a fairs greate lookinge steel glass, sett 
in crymson velvette richly embrawdered with 
damaske pirles, with knots of blew; and a cur¬ 
tain to the same of blewe tafata, embrawdered 
with Venice gold and cordiauntes of the same 
gold.” 

The period when clocks were first introduced 
into England is doubtful. Alfred had candles 
made, and divided into twenty-four parts, each 
burning exactly an hour; but in the reign of 
Henrv the Second, we are told that Fair Rosa¬ 
mond had a coffer wherein were represented 
various figures moving like life, as giants, beasts, 
and birds flying to and fro; which seems as if 
clockwork were understood. In 1328, Richard 
de Wallingford, Abbot of St. Albans, gave a 
clock to the church, greatly exceeding any in 
the kingdom; and in the following century the 
vast number of clocks in the inventories be¬ 
comes remarkable. At Westminster was one 
“ shewing the course of the planets, also the 
dayes of the year; this was very elegant, being 
gilt and enamelled, and richly ornamented with 
the King’s coat of arms, having a chimeand 
in the manuscripts we see them with strings and 
weights like the Dutch clocks hung against the 
wall. The frequenters of Hampton Court will 
remember the one which is still to be seen there, 
bearing the date of 1540; which is said to go 
tolerably after so long a period of ease. Horace 
Walpole, among his curiosities at Strawberry 
Hill, possessed one which was a present from 
Henry the Eighth to Anne Boleyn, and had 
been given to him by Lady Elizabeth Germaine. 
It was silver gilt, richly chased, engraved and 
ornamented with flours de lys, little heads, &c. 
At Goodrich Court is a curious table-clock, of 
German manufacture; the engravings of cos- 
tome upon it mark it to be of the period of 
Queen Elizabeth. It is about fourteen inches 
in height, of metal partly gilt and partly silvered;. 


it has two bells and a double set of hours—that 
is, from one to twenty-four—illustrating Shak- 
speare’s lines: 

“ He’ll watch the horologe a double set , 

If drink rock not his cradle.”— Othello . 

Having noticed the furniture in use at this 
period among the higher classes only, we will 
give a few lines from an old song of Warner’s 
describing the poor man’s house. It speaks of 
an earl who had lost his way. He 

“ Did house him in a peaklsh graunge within a 
forest great, 

Where knowen and welcomed (as the place and 
persons might afforde), 

Browne bread, whig*, bacon, cords and milk were 
set him on the borde; 

A cushion made of lists, a stoole half-backed with 
a hoope, 

Were brought him, and he sitteth down beside a 
sorry coupet. 

The poor old couple wished their breads were 
wheat, their whig were perry, 

Their bacon cheese, their milk and eurds were 
creame, to make him merry.*’ 

When we reach the Elizabethan age we find a 
considerable improvement in the forms of the 
tables and chairs. The former are changed from 
the long square, with straight legs, to round, 
mounted on a pillar and claws. One with a 
folding top of Henry the Eighth’s time is en¬ 
graved in Shaw’s splendid work on furniture, 
and the original of another, veiy handsomely 
carved, is preserved at Leeds Castle, bearing 
the date of 1600. Chairs belonging to this 
period are still to be met with, in noble houses. 
Among the most splendid are those at Penshurst 
Place, Kent, the residence of the noble and 
gallant Sir Philip Sidney. The one in which 
Queen Mary was crowned and married is pre¬ 
served in Winchester Cathedral: His Holiness 
the Pope had sent it to her as a present; but 
we must feel that his benediction was of little 
value in procuring happiness for her, in either 
event of her life. Straight, high-backed, arm¬ 
chairs, with the centre and bottom stuffed, and 
covered with velvet, belong to this century. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, is represented as leaning 
on one, in a missal. The richly-carved buffets 
also make a grand appearance, showing the last 
style of Gothic architecture, and when loaded 
with gold and silver plate, of which every 
nobleman had an immense quantity, they must 
have been a more elegant ornament than our 
modern substitutes of sideboard and cheffonier. 
Mary, Queen of Scots, made her favourite Rou- 
sard a present of a buffet of silver. 

The great bed of Ware is a fine specimen of 
this century; and the one in which Lord Darnley, 
Mary’s ill-fated husband, was born, is still to 
be seen at the old mansion of Temple Newsam, 


* Butter tailk. 

t Hen coop, or pen for poultry. 
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* place interesting in itself as being the scene 
where Sir Walter Scott draws the Templar’s 
home, in “ Ivanhoe.” 

We now begin to bear of “ carpets of English 
work, with arms in the centre ; a square board 
carpet cloth for the table, with arms in the 
midst of it;] one large carpet for a cocp-bord; 
carpets hinged with crewell.” Turkey carpets 
are mentioned in Edward the Sixth’s time, and 
frequently alluded to in the reign of of Elisa¬ 
beth; but they were used more for covering 
tables than floors. The latter, in rooms of 
state, were generally matted, and other apart¬ 
ments strewed with rushes. A rich carpet or 
green cloth was spread before the throne, from 
which circumstance knights dubbed upon it 
at coronations, &c., were called carpet knights, 
in distinction to those that were made in the field 
and for military service. 

Knives were first made in England in 1563. 
One of Queen Elizabeth’s is mentioned in 
Nicholas’s “ Progresses,” having “ a handle of 
white bone and a conceyte in it.” In the same 
work we read of “ a dozen of horn spoons in a 
bunch, as the instruments meetest to eat fur- 
menty potage withal;” also a folding spoon 
of gold, and a pair of small snuffers silver gilt. 
We And among the Queen’s presents a stirs dish 
of ebony garnished with silver, with two boxes 
for ink and dust, with a looking-glass in the 
inside of the cover; also a desk to write on, with 
divers devices, a pair of tables, and chess-board 
with silver compters.” 

But the furniture of our palaces and mansions 
received an immense impetus in splendour and 
taste during the seventeenth century, scarcely 
surpassed by our present style. The luxury of 
the French court during the reign of Louis the 
Fourteenth greatly influenced that of England, 
owing to the frequent intermarriages; and as 
many of the houses of our nobility, especially 
in the country, still contain rooms which have 
remained untouched from the days of the 
Jameses and the Charleses, we can be our¬ 
selves eye-witnesses of their elegance; whilst 
tbe elaborate paintings of the Dutch and 
Flemish artists, who revelled in interiors, pour- 
tray the dwellings of the humbler classes. 

Paper and leather hangings were invented 
early in this century: the latter were chiefly 
manufactured in Flanders, and consist of yellow 
leather stamped in a pattern: they are more 
curious and durable than pretty, and are not 
common in England. At the Hotel de Ville, 
Paris, there is a room hung with them. The 
walls of the wealthier classes were now enriched 
with the magnificent paintings of Rubens, 
Vandyke, Teniers, Rembrandt, added to the 
earlier ones of Holbein and Jansen and the 
ceilings with allegorical or historical subjects ; 
for England has long been remarkable for the 
generous manner in which art is patronized by 
private collectors, whilst in other countries it is 
left to the reward of Government. Neither was 
Italian art neglected; but the chef -d’oeuvres 
were displayed in gorgeous frames and amidst 


objects of vertu worthy of their companionship. 
Curious china-ware came by way of Italy from 
the East, in die time of Queen Elizabeth $ but 
in 1631 it was a regular article of importation 
by the East India Company’s ships, and the 
collection of which has ever since been a weak¬ 
ness with the fairer part of creation, as unac¬ 
countable as that of buying old, musty books, 
with the lords of creation. 

In a warrant to the great wardrobe, issued by 
King James in 1613, on the occasion of the 
marriage of the Princess Elizabeth with the 
Elector Palatine, we have a copious list of fur¬ 
niture. “ Item, to our embroiderer, William 
Brothericke, for embroidering a suit of hangings 
upon crimson velvet, richly garnished with cloth 
of gold and cloth of silver, laces of gold, partly 
with plates, and chain lace of gold without 
plates, Venice twists, and gold and silver and 
Naples silk. For embroidering a sparvar bed 
of crimson velvet, double-valanoe and curtains 
of velvet and satin, carpet and screen cloth, 
chair, stools, and cushions, all very richly- 
garnished with cloth of gold, cloth of silver, and 
coloured satin, &c.” 

There is a curious letter addressed to Lord 
Compton, afterwards Earl of Northampton, by 
his wife, unfolding the domestic economy of the 
period, which we present to our readers, some¬ 
what abridged: 

" My Sweet Life,—Now I have declared 
to you my mind for the settling of your state, 
it were best for me to bethink what allowance 
were meetest for me. I pray and beseech you 
to grant me the sum of £2,600 quarterly to be 
paid; also £600 quarterly for the performance 
of charitable works and those things that I 
would not, neither will be, accountable fbr. 
Also I will have three horses for mine own 
saddle, that none shall dare to lend or borrow; 
none lend but I, none borrow but you. Also I 
would have two gentlewomen, lest one be sick 
or have some other let; for it is an undecent 
thing for a gentlewoman to stand mumping 
alone, when God hath blessed their lord and 
lady with a great estate. Also I will have six 
or eight gentlemen, and my two coaches, one 
lined with velvet to myself, with four very fair 
horses; and a coach for my women, lined with 
cloth and laced v with gold, otherwise with scarlet 
and laced with silver, and four good horses. 
Also at any time when I travel, caroches and 
horses for me and my women; orderly, not 
pestering my things with my women’s, nor 
theirs with either chambermaid’s, nor theirs 
with washmaid’s: and the laundresses shall go 
before,'to see all safe; and the chambermaids, that 
the chamber be ready, sweet, and clean. And I 
must have a gentleman-usher, and two footmen: 
and my desire is that you defray all the charges 
for them. And for myself, beside my yearly 
allowance, I would have twenty gowns of ap¬ 
parel, six of them excellent good ones, eight for 
the country, and six others of them very ex¬ 
cellent. Also I would have to put in my purse 
£2,000, and £200, and so you to pay my debts. 
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Also I would bare £6,000 to buy me jewels, and 
£4,000 to buy me a pearl chain. Also I will 
have all my nouses furnished, and my lodging 
chambers to be suited with all such furniture 
as is fit: as beds, stools, chairs, suitable cushions, 
carpets, silver warming pans, cupboards of 
plate, fair bangings, and such like. So for my 
drawing chamber in all houses: I will have them 
delicately furnished, both with hangings, couch, 
canopy, glass, carpet, chairs, cushions, and all 
things thereunto belonging. Also my desire is 
that you would pay your debts, build up Ashley 
House, and purchase lands, and lend no money, 
as you love uod, to my Lord Chamberlain, who 

would have all, perhaps your life from you. 

So now that I have declared to you what I would 
have, and what it is that I would not have, I 
pray you when you be an earl to allow me £2,000 
more than 1 now desire, and double attendance.” 

Very modest demands truly 1 and we may hope 
that her lord granted them all. 9 

That useful invention for floors-;—oilcloth— 
was known and made in England in this cen¬ 
tury, and destined to supersede the rushes and 
matting which covered our ancestor’s halls. In 
the “ Mercurius Politicus,” for February 2nd, j 
1660, is the following advertisement: 

Upon Ludgate Hill, at the Son and Rainbow, 
dwelleth one Richard Bailey, who maketh oilcloth 
the German way, and is also very skilful in the art 
of oiling of linen, cloth, taffeta, woollen, &c., so as 
to make it impenetrable, that no wet or weather can 
enter.” 


The form of chairs remained much the same, 
but the backs rather higher, and the seats are 
sometimes made of cane. Not the least valued 
piece of furniture at the splendid seat of the 
Earl of Derby, Knowsley Park, is a chair of 
this period, in which the gallant Earl was be¬ 
headed, in the town of Bolton, when flying from 
the Parliamentary army after the battle of Wor¬ 
cester ; which Cromwell was accustomed to call 
bis " crowning mercy.” It is of black oak, 
plain and strong, with a very low back, and 
arms, having a silver plate inserted in the back, 
with an inscription. 

The commencement of the eighteenth 
century may be said to have completed the fur¬ 
nishing of English mansions, and supplied them 
with every luxury and convenience they at 
present possess. Tables, cabinets, clock-cases, 
began to exhibit that beautiful workmanship 
known by the name of “ marqueterie,” from the 
inventor M. Marquet, and the magnificent carved 
and gilt furniture a la Louis Quatorze and d/a 
Louis Quinze , became the rage. In 1703 one 
of the earliest works on furniture was published 
hv the Sieur Marot, architect to William the 
lirird, and contains most exquisite designs for 
fkuteuils, canapes, mirrors, girandoles, beds, 
tobies, &c. The passion for porcelain is par- 


* Our author should have told us that this letter 
if supposed to have been a satire. 


ticularly illustrated by the engraving of a'room 
fitted up & la Chinoise, with numbers of small 
brackets following the outlines of the panels, 
mantel-piece, &c.$ on each of which stands a 
cup, jar, or other china ornament. The plays 
of tins date have continual allusions to tne 

E urchase of jars, monsters, and mandarins, by 
tdies of rank. Japanned folding-screens and 
cabinets were also much in vogue. 

The principal novelty was, however, the 
introduction of mahogany; a block of it was 
sent to Dr. Gibbons, a physician in London, 
and its beauty when wrought up attracted 
universal attention, which increasing rather than 
dim ini s hin g with use and age, cansed it rapidly 
to supersede other woods for the general pur¬ 
poses of cabinet-making and embellishment of 
churches and other edifices, as the carved pul¬ 
pits, galleries, bannisters, doors, &c., sufficiently 
testify. 

In addition’to the Chinese porcelain, the manu¬ 
factures of Holland, Germany, and France, 
enlightened by the revelations of a Jesuit 
named D’Entrecolles in 1712, contributed their 
productions, and a multiplicity of articles for 
the toilet and writing table were added to the 
dinner, tea, and coffee services, composed in this 
novel material. With the close of this century 
the making of flint glass rendered us indepen¬ 
dent of foreigners for the supply of the common 
articles, such as decanters, drinking glasses, &c.; 
but for plate glass we were still indebted to 
Venice. The art of making what are called 
Brussels carpets was introduced at Kidder¬ 
minster in 1745 from Tournay, and by the end 
of George the Second’s reign the floors of all 
respectable houses were carpeted as at present. 


SONNET 

(Composed during service in Westminster Abbey)* 

BY BASIL KERR. 

Through the long aisles, and airy vaults above, 

The organ-thunder peals, while sweeter rise 
Young voices breathing heavenly harmonies, 

In God’s own words of tenderness and love! 

My soul doth far from earthly cares remove, 

And in a blissful trance ascends the skies, 

Though tears—the type of sorrow—fill my eyes, 
As though they would snch extasy reprove. 

In these, our latter days, man walks on earth, 

His head bent downwards in the search for gold, 
Its gain or loss his ev’ry hope and fear. 

Where now the mind from whence snch shrine had 
birth? 

Where the sublime devotion, whioh of old, 
Baked towards God’s throne thk vast embodied 
prayer? 
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KNITTED OPERA HOOD. 

Materials—" 2 ounces four-thread Berlin wool, of any colour that may be preferred; 1 ounce gre j - 
and-white pearl wool, | ounce black, and ditto white, Ivory needles: No. 0 and No. 7. 



Begin with the coloured wool, and No. 9 
needles, casting on 250 stitches. Knit two 
plain rows; and, after that, cast off four stitches 
at the beginning of every needle, for 30 rows; 
then cast off two only, at the beginning of every 
row, for 54 rows, when cast off altogether. 

The Curtain. —-Cast on 70 stitches, and 
knit 18 rows, increasing one at the end of every 
row. Cast off loosely. 


Sew tbis piece along the back, in the centre, 
slightly holding the hood in, and sewing on the 
ends m well as the length, as the border is 
carried from the points, along the sides where 
stitches were cast off, and along the outer edge 
of the curtain, in one continuous piece. For 
this purpose, take up the stitches on the entire 
length; and knit with the pearl wool (No. 7 
needles) twelve rows of ordinary shell pattern; 
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then two rows with black wool, to be followed j second (under) frill is put on a cape, sewed 
by a single plain row with white wool; after | about six rows within the edge, so that it turns 
which, cast off loosely with the same. over easily, the upper frill border just covering 

Do another frill, of 10 shells, exactly the | this cape. It has 7 2 stitches cast on: and 
same, to sew on above the curtain, so as to cover j fourteen rows are knitted, with one stitch in- 
it: and make end and tassels, which you run ( crease at the end of every row. 
in along the back of the neck, to draw it in. ; The second border just goes the length of the 
They are put along the seam, below the upper ! head, and does not extend to the barbes. 
hill, which is a few rows above that seam. ' No combination of colours is prettier for 
A similar border is carried along the front, this hood than map re, with the grey, black, and 
from point to point, and laid back: and the ' white borders. Aiguillkttk. 


INITIALS IN A VIGNETTE. 



Ihis style of marking handkerchiefs, Ac., 
has recently been introduced in Paris, where it 
has met with great favour. Leaves, flowers, 
•hells, almost every conceivable object in Nature 
has furnished subjects for these tasteful designs.* 
We have preferred giving the form of the 
butterfly, as it may serve also for another pur- 


* For this, and every other pattern in which cot¬ 
tons are used, we particularly recommend those of 
Messrs. Evans and Co., of Derby.— Editor. 


pose—that of the upper part of a penwiper, in 
Slack velvet, worked with beads and coloured 
silks; the body put on separately, of velvet 
worked with gola coloured silk: the eyes of 
ruby beads, and the antennas of short bristles. 

The edges should, of course, be worked in 
button-bole stitch, and the pieces of cloth on 
which the pen should be wiped must also be cut 
nto the form of the insect. 

AlGUIfcbBTVB. 
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HOW I CAME TO KNOW LILY GRANT. 

BY Y. 6. N. 

It was a warm day towards the end of June. 

I had found the sun rather too hot to be 
pleasant whilst walking, so seated myself on a 
moss-covered stump, which stood conveniently 
just under the shade of a beautiful tree in the 
pretty rural lane I was then exploring for the 
first time. 

I had but recently settled in the neighbour¬ 
hood of F-■, and knew little either of its in¬ 

habitants or its geography. It was not “ a long 
lane ” with “ no turning, for it was intersected 
near my halting-point by a still narrower road, 
over which the trees formed a leafy archway in 
parts, quite impervious to the rays of the sun 
even on that scorching day. A pretty thatched 
thoroughly English-looking cottage peeped 
through the foliage in the distance, and so 
attracted my attention and absorbed my thoughts 
that I gave no heed to the sound of wheels, 
although I remembered afterwards that some 
vehicle had gone by; when a somewhat peculiar 
voice at no great distance from me. diverted my 
• thoughts from the cottage, and turning round I 
saw. a little beyond me. a very fat. well-groomed 
pony feeding quietly on the turf, an old- 
fashioned looking, ana decidedly elderly servant 
standing by him. and in the chaise to 
which the pony was attached, was a something 
so enveloped in wrappings, notwithstanding the 
heat of the weather, that I could not at first 
make out whether it was a bundle of cloaks only, 
or a living being, leaning back on the seat. At 
length the pony, having eaten as much as he 
cared for, began to get impatient, and showed 
symptoms of moving on; so also did the ancient 
groom, whose voice was once more raised in | 
remonstrance: 

“ It’s a no use a waiting for Missie and them 
plants. Bob's getting so oju9 impatient, we’U 
drive on—shall us. Miss ?” 

“Just two minutes longer, and then you shall 
call her, Bray,” said a sweet pleading voice, 
which I knew must belong, to a perfect lady. 

Perhaps in consideration of the old man’s 
impatience, she rose up as she spoke, dropping 
the reins as she did so, and turned round in 
quest of the fugitive. I caught a momentary 
glimpse of her face. Alas, that it was then but 
momentary! for the pony tired perhaps of wait¬ 
ing, or more probably stung by a fly, bolted off 
before the young girl could gather up the reins, 
passed the horrified and bewildered old man, 
who seemed utterly incapable of rendering any 
assistance, and continued at a furious pace along 
the road, till swerving sharply round a corner it 
passed altogether out of sight. 

One rein I saw hanging almost under the 


wheels: the other the poor girl had managed to 
seize, so that, though unable to stop the little 
animal, she had a slight command over the 
direction of his course. It was not muoh; for 
the chaise swung right and left, jerking oat 
cushions, wrappers, and other things, which 
were left lying along on the road by the old 
man, as he at last recovered himself sufficiently 
to run as fast as his age would admit of, in the 
wake of his young mistress. 

I too followed, although at a slower pace: I 
might possibly be of some use; but I felt heart¬ 
sick at the prospect of the catastrophe which I 
had but too much cause to dread. That gentle 
voice, that touchingly delicate face, had interested 
me extremely; it was horrible to think of the 
poor young creature lying perhaps disfigured, 
maimed for life, possibly already dead. 

But the worst had not happened, to my intense 
relief; when I saw her again she was lying on 
a mossy bank, propped up with cushions, and 
beside ner, with arms close round her, the 
little truant, the involuntary cause of the 
accident, was crying passionately, whilst the 
fern roots she had been collecting lay unheeded 
at her feet. 

Old Bray, and a somewhat uncouth-looking 
country laa, were busily putting the chaise in 
order and examining the pony, which with the 
exception of being very warm and frightened 
seemed uninjured. 

“ Are you very much shaken ?” I ventured to 
enquire. u Were you thrown out ?” 

“ Oh, no : the pony was stopped just in time, 
or we should have been over tnat embankment 
into the field below. That good boy came just 
opportunely. My sister Lily had wandered on 
here, instead of returning to us, and seeing my 
danger has frightened her. I think she is more 
unnerved than I am, poor child.” 

But the ashy paleness of the young girl’s lips 
and the trembling voice told a different tale, and 
I could see that, although anxious to conceal it, 
she had had a severe shock, and endeavoured to 
dissuade her from entering the chaise and 
driving on at once, as she seemed anxious to do. 

“ But really, ma’am, I am not hurt: I ought to 
go; the train will be in, and Lily and I have to 
fetch a gentleman, a very particular friend of 
ours, who will be unneoessarily alarmed if told 
that an accident prevents my meeting him.’’ 

“ Pack o’ stuff, begging your pardon, miss,” 
said down-right old Bray. " I oan fetch Mr. 
Venn faBt enough. Do as the lady says—bide hem 
quiet a bit. May-be you could find a bit of a 
cottage somewheres here to rest, and the genus- 
man can drive you home hisself.” 

“ Mother’s cottage is close by, lady, if you can 
go so far.” 

“ Thank you, my good lad: I have not forgotten 
you, but am without a purse. You must come up 
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this evening to The Rowans, Mr. Grant’s you 
know—the white house near the church: I am 
sorry I have no money now.” 

"I don’t want no money, lady—leastways not 
for stopping that pony,” he aaded, with some 
hesitation. 

“But I owe you some,” said Lily, drying her 
tears, “for these beautiful ferns which you 
pulled np for me. Look, Phemie, what lovely 
roots.” 

"Never mind them rubbish,” broke in the 
old man, as he bundled all Lily’s treasures un¬ 
ceremoniously into the vehicle; “ you go on to 
the cottage, and tell ’em your sister is coming, 

I have’nt time to stop. Get along, Beeswing.” 
This last of course to the quadruped, who seemed 
to have had all the spirit taken out of him for 
the time beings, and was in no hurry to fetch the 
“ particular friend ” from the train. 

I had given my arm to “ Phemie ’’—Miss 
Grant I should in this instance perhaps call her, 
although the shorter name was soon far more 
familiar, and with the lad carrying her cushions 
and wrappers we were soon en route for the 
cottage, to which her younger sister had already 
preceded us. 

The owner of the picturesque dwelling, which 
had already attracted my attention, was a dean, 
tidy-looking person, and gladly welcomed the 
lady in, to rest and recover herself. The poor 
woman had evidently known sorrow very re¬ 
cently, for she was in deep weeds, and had an 
expression of care and suffering upon her 
honest homely face, which at once awakened my 
interest. So, having seen that Miss Grant had 
been made as comfortable as she could be, under 
the circumstances, I, her self-elected protectress, 
left her and Lily together, with injunctions to 
keep perfectly quiet, and joined Jim and his 
mother in another room, in the hope of drawing 
them into conversation, and perhaps discovering 
some way of being useful to them. 

Being but a recent resident at F— as 
already stated, I knew but little of my neigh- 
boors, either rich or poor. Of the Grants I had 
heard much, but they had been absent from The 
Rowans for some time, and since their return 
no calls had been exchanged, 

Bnt it is of Jim and his mother that I have 
first to speak, and you shall hear all that I con¬ 
trived to find out about them. Mrs. Ellis had 
lost her husband and one little girl, her only 
one, of fever, within a few days of each other. 
The former had been a gardener in a'gentleman’s 
fomily, with Jim as an assistant, training for the 
same calling. Ellis’s sudden death and the lad’s 
ill-health—for he, poor boy, had been prostrated 
by the same malady—had thrown him out of his 
situation, which another had obtained, whilst 
he was still unable to work, and so Jim was 
sow without employment, and appeared to have 
lost all energy in pursuit of any. 

The widow wanted him to turn to some fresh 
occupation, for she said he had had plenty of 
schooling and could write well; but Jim was 
much too fond of flowers to make up his mind 
to anything but gardening, and so had besu 


idling about for some weeks, discontented and 
gloomy, but still resolutely bent upon earning a 
living in no other way. 

“ I dunnot like to thwart him, ma’am,” said 
his mother, in conclusion: “ I’ve none but him 
now, and thwarting does a lad no good; but he 
must work at something, and he can’t find out- 
o’-door work about here, except at farmer 
Brown’s, and that he dunnot hke, because it’s all 
vegetables, he says.” 

Jim hung his head disconsolately, but did not 
contradict this statement. 

“ Do you know Grassbank Cottage ?” I en¬ 
quired at length, coming to Jim’s relief. 

“ That I do, ma’am: it’s where the big myrtles 
are, and very full of buds too; forward aint they 
this year ma’am, leastways forwarder than those 
about here ?” 

I was flattered and at the same time amused 
by the boy’s notice of my favourite shrubs, 
which had been my pride and care for 
many a long year before tneir removal to Grass- 
bank. 

“ Yes, that’8 Grassbank, Jim. Now do you 
think that by to-morrow evening you could bring 
me a basketful of ferns of the same kind that 
you got for little Miss Grant ?” 

The boy’s eyes brightened at the proposition, 
and he answered readily that he would be sure 
to find some. 

Just then I heard the pony-chaise approach¬ 
ing, and feeling that I had no right to intrude . 
upon the meeting with that “ particular friend 
of ours” who was coming to take Miss Grant 
home, I made good my retreat, after promising 
that I would some day look in at The Rowans, 
and claim further acquaintance with its inmates. 

The next day, just as I had finished watering 
my myrtles, cutting off dead roses, and other 
gardening arrangements which had slightly dis¬ 
composed my toilette, I was called in from my 
greenhouse, to receive some visitors, and I will 
own to feeling a little gratified by discovering 
that my morning callers were Mr. Venn and little 
LUy Grant. 

“ Excuse the liberty I have taken, my dear 
madam, in intruding upon you thus early, to 
thank you on behalf of Mr. Grant and his grand; 
daughter, for your .kind attention yesterday. 
Lily volunteered to accompany me, her sister 
being unequal to the effort to-day, and also be¬ 
cause she is very anxious to have a peep at your 
flowers.” 

Mr. Venn’s long speech, easily and fluently de¬ 
livered, gave me time to recover my surprise, and 
quite put out of my head all thoughts of my soiled 
garments and tumbled sleeves. My visitors 
went with me into the garden, explored the 
pretty shrubbery which encircled it, and were 
introduced to my newly-established fernery, 
just then quite in its infancy, and for which I 
had enlisted Jim Ellis’s services. 

Lily was a fair, happy-faced child, who looked 
the petted plaything sne really was; but petting 
did not spoil her, as I eventually discovered, for¬ 
tunately for old Mr. Grant’s sister Phemie, who 
would nave had much to answer for. Aa it was, 
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on that first visit she managed to coax me out 
of one of the finest sprays of my most forward 
myrtle—a mark of special favour, as I think the 
little puss divined. 

We exchanged a cordial “ good bye,” and I 
renewed my promise of calling very soon at The 
Rowans, Lily holding out as a reward the 
prospect of a basketful of Mr. Grant’s very 
finest orchids, for the growth of which I had 
heard the owner of The Rowans was celebrated. 

Mr. Venn impressed me very favourably; he 
seemed a sensible, well-bred man: I learned sub¬ 
sequently that he was a very rich one, and there¬ 
fore of course “ a capital match” for Miss Grant; 
however, I don’t think Phemie thought much 
about the length of his purse when she accepted 
him “ for better or worse.” 

Once fairly a guest at The Rowans, I became 
a very frequent one; and in return, Lily was al¬ 
most a daily visitor at Grassbaak. They were 
simple, unpretending people, and we got on 
wonderfully well together. 

There was not much history attached to the 
family, and what there was was soon commu¬ 
nicated by bits and scraps over a game of back¬ 
gammon with old Mr. Grant, a game in which 
that kind-hearted, hospitable gentleman took 
an especial delight. A Scotchman by birth, he 
still retained the " accent” of his mother-tongue; 
he had travelled a great deal, and was a man of 
shrewd observation, and still possessed a most 
excellent memory. His daughter-in-law had 
resided with him at The Rowans, during the five 
years of widowhood which preceded her death, 
since which event he had been the sole guar¬ 
dian of her two children. When I first made 
their acquaintance, Euphemia was recovering 
from the severe illness which had occasioned 
their temporary absence from The Rowans. 
Lily, poor child, could not look forward with 
unmingled pleasure to her complete convales¬ 
cence, for then the wedding was to take place, 
and Mr. Venn was to carry Phemie off with him 
to his own beautiful home, a long distance from 
The Rowans. Mr. Grant was not to be per¬ 
suaded to accompany them; he thought the young 
couple were best left to themselves, neither would 
he second their proposal of remaining for a time 
.with him. 

But it must not be supposed that whilst im¬ 
proving my acquaintance with these pleasant 
neighbours, Jim Ellis was forgotten. The ferns 
were duly brought, and although I was rather 
jealous of interference in my horticultural ar¬ 
rangements, an occasional day’s work was found 
for Jim in my not very extensive garden; and 
when ferns became fashionable in more distant 
regions, I encouraged the lad in excursions for 
collecting and selling them, an occupation which 
he much liked, and found not altogether un¬ 
profitable. Good Mr. Grant too, took a great 
interest in my protegS , and sympathising in his 
botanical tastes, would lend him very useful and 
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costly works to study, Which taught him much 
that he subsequently turned to practical pur¬ 
pose. 

But whilst Jim’s education was advancing 
thus satisfactorily, I cannot say the same of 
Lily’s increased erudition. 

Euphemia, who had taught her, till prevented 
by illness, was now too occupied with her ap¬ 
proaching marriage to resume the occupation; 
and Lily, not being at all learnedly disposed, 
obstinately refused to look into a book, and Mr. 
Grant as obstinately encouraged her in her idle¬ 
ness, would not have his pet worried, also would 
not for a moment entertain the idea of a gover¬ 
ness. Mr. Venn tried in vain to take the little 
dunce in hand, when visiting at The Rowans; 
and then, as a last resource, he and Phemie ap¬ 
pealed to me to “ try and do something.” So 
it chanced that ere very long my little parlour 
for two hours every morning bore the appear¬ 
ance of a school-room; and blotted copy-books 
and smeared slates were often left littered about 
my usually neat table. If my pupil bad been 
very gooa, which was not invariably the case, 
she was rewarded with a “ real true story,” or 
a ramble with me amongst ferns and flowers, 
over ditches and dykes, and very often over 
gates too, till my old bones ached, and her “ new 
things” were very often torn. Ah, pretty Lily 
Grant 1 I wish you were with me now; bow 
slowly the time has passed since my sad parting 
with you ! 

Euphemia was married in the old-fashioned 
little country church, which stands on the hill¬ 
side in “ our village,” and left us in the early 
spring. She was to come back to us very 
soon, which indeed she did; but alas ! it was 
to bid us farewell for a long, long time. The 
physicians had ordered her to a warmer climate: 
the hectic flush on her cheek, the low, frequent 
cough, the brilliancy of her eye, told but too 
plainly of the needs-be for that long farewell. 

My kind friend Mr. Grant died quite sud¬ 
denly, very soon after Phemie’s visit; I believe 
he had never recovered the shock of her unex¬ 
pected departure from England, and then The 
Rowans passed for a time into stranger-hands; 
and Lily, the present owner of that pretty resi¬ 
dence, left it to live with me for a-whUe, till Mr. 
Venn had an opportunity of sending for her to 
join him in Madeira. His wife, though still 
delicate, continues improving in health ; Lily 
will be of age next year, and may perhaps re¬ 
turn to claim her own, if the invalid be well 
enough to accompany her: I dare not count 
upon it yet. Jim is head gardener to Lily’s ten¬ 
ants, and I believe considers himself a fixture 
on the premises: the magnificent bouquet of or¬ 
chids and tropical ferns, which were brought to 
me this morning with €( missus’s compliments,” 
proves that he has not forgotten old Mr. Grant’s 
instructions, or that kind gentleman’s particu¬ 
lar hobby. 
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A DAY'S TEMPTATIONS. 

BY MARIAN GWYNN. 


" How tired I am, and how hot and dusty it 
is! The very thought of that long walk blinds 
and chokes ine. Wealth must be as doubtful a 
blessing as poverty is a sure misfortune, when it 
generates such carelessness and neglect.” 

There was nothing of the heroine of romance 
about Margaret Ross. She had closed the dark 
green blind of the narrow window to shut out 
the intensely sultry glow of a hot July day, re¬ 
flected from the brick walls and shining roofs of 
the opposite row of houses, and the inhar¬ 
monious sounds of a dispute between a newsboy 
and the baker’s errand-girl, then in progress at 
the nearest corner, and each moment threatening 
to be brought to the more forcible argument of 
blows. She did not even bestow a second glance 
on the gilded cages and singing-birds of the 
humble aviary, and the thrifty geraniums and 
roses which a poor German, keeping fresh the 
memories of home and the green places of his 
heart, persuaded to exist on the sultry sunshine 
drifting over the upright shadeless walls into his 
window. She did not look a second time, al¬ 
though for two years those humble friends, that 
made his little world of wealth and affection in 
the homes and land of his adoption, had been 
the only things to which she turned with pleasure 
in the crowded street where she lived. 

She had put off her street-bonnet of plain 
dark straw, exposing an abundant wealth of 
beautiful brown hair, braided carefully in heavy 
eurls at the back of her small erect head, and 
the grey, unobserved mantle had dropped from 
the gracefully sloping shoulders to tne floor, 
displaying the perfect curve of the bust and the 
slender rounded waist to advantage, even in the 
uncertain light a single pencil of sunshine falling 
through the closed blind made in the darkened 
room. 

These were her principal, her only points of 
beauty. There was nothing to attract a stranger’s 
second look in the pale cheeks, firm mouth, and 
serious dark eyes; and, altogether, nature, at 
least as far as appearances might Speak, had 
fitted Margaret Ross for the path whicn she was 
to walk in life—a third-class music-teacher in 
a great city. There was no danger of marriage¬ 
able sons, or eligible nephews, or cousins, or 
gentleman-visitors in general, falling in love 
with that plain, business face, when Miss Ross 
called in the morning to hear Miss Juliet prac¬ 
tise the scale of B flat, or help Miss Ellen 
through the difficulties of “ Von Weber’s last 
Waltz.” No pursuit of knowledge under diffi¬ 
culties to ascertain who owned that deep, full, 
incomparable voice that always startled a stran¬ 
ger visiting the quiet churcn where she sang, 
after a full view had been obtained of that 

atter-of-fact, every-day-life face. 

The very room in which she sat seemed to 


have taken, with that peculiar property which 
our surroundings possess of portraying our cha¬ 
racters, the expression of her face on its phy¬ 
siognomy—for rooms have countenances as 
naturally, and as expressive as persons. From 
the dart striped, well-preserved carpet it had 
been her care to keep from the fading influences 
of the light and heat since childhood, the land¬ 
scape of palm-trees on the window-blinds, and 
the lounge with its dove-coloured cushions, to 
the open piano which, as they say of decayed 
gentility, looked as if it had seen better days, 
and a picture of Robert Burns, and a Scotch 
heather that hung above it—all spoke of utility, 
and the possession of that better part of 
elegance—neatness. 

There was in the whole experience of her past 
life but one point on which to hang one ro¬ 
mantic thought. She was the oldest daughter 
of a poor printer, who had married a pretty 
! sewing-girl m the heyday of a romantic passion, 
labouring probably under some hallucination 
concerning love in an attic, where sentiment and 
sunshine were to supply the joys bestowed by 
budding boughs and new-made hay under 
similar circumstances in the country. Of sun¬ 
shine there was certainly no lack in the close, 
unhealthy city court where their children 
sickened of annual fevers for the want of pure 
fresh air; but the years were marked by a 
gradual and total dying out of sentiment, suc¬ 
ceeded by an unlovely anxiety concerning 
butcher’s and baker’s bills, and rent-days, 
while the pretty wife, fretted and faded out of 
all her loveliness, degenerated into a complain¬ 
ing, ill-used woman. 

This was the intellectual and physical at¬ 
mosphere in which Margaret Ross’s mind grew 
into its sober, ungirlish cast, and her cheek took 
its hue of habitual pallor. She had lived 
through a long, unlovely childhood, during 
which her characterless mother had shifted the 
responsibilities of her young brothers and 
sisters on her shoulders, at a period when their 
mental and bodily wants seemed to take the cry 
of growing nature— M More, more!” The whole 
infant progeny, from the earliest date pf her 
recollection, seemed to have possessed an in¬ 
herited predisposition for all those evils human 
flesh is heir to, in the shape of whooping-cough, 
measles, and scarlet fever, not to mention a 
principle of predestination which seemed to 
mark them for the ownership of cut fingers, 
bruised noses, blackened eyes, and the worst of 
every street-fight or an attempt at unusual loco¬ 
motion on the side-walk. 

It was out of these evils the one romance of 
her life grew. A poor German music-teacher 
was attracted by the sound of her truly re¬ 
markable voice, swelling through the measured 
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notes of some old-time ballad to still the fretful | 
wailing of a sick child. It was no remarkable 1 
occurrence that he should be there in that life¬ 
less part of the great town, that beat strongly 
through all its great pulses of human life with 
the fever heats of amoition and love of gain. 
He was a dreamer, who had left his native land 
haunted by visions of fame and applause that 
were to enrich and complete his fife in the 
vigorous new world. He may have learned 
that his hopes and dreams were vain, before the 
voice of the lonesome, weary-hearted child 
struck the chords of sympathy in his heart, and 
it might have been the impulse of ennui that first 
induced him to call her from her humble seat 
on the curbstone, where she listened to his 
voice through all the grand pieces of the old 
masters of his native land in the long dusky 
twilights, sometimes faintly essaying to imitate 
the rich rises and swells of sounds. It was the 
reawakening of his old dreams, when he first 
learned the depth and strength of her voice, 
and the beginning of a new life to her when she 
learned to steal breathless up the long flights of 
steps to his room, devoting the few hours stolen 
from her weary duties to the eager study of her 
art . 

It would be romantic folly to say she learned 
by inspiration, and that there were no dis¬ 
heartening hours spent over the weary routine 
of scales and octaves, when her enthusiastic 
teacher grew impatient and upbraided her with 
failure and the breaking of his heart. But, al¬ 
though she only half fulfilled his ideals and lacked 
that devotion to her art and forgetfulness of 
the rest of the world, which he thought it de¬ 
served, she possessed an energy and strength of 
perseverance which alone would overcome diffi¬ 
culties and ultimately win her success. He 
never inspired her with his own hopes and 
aspirations; but when, after four years’ constant 
effort to make out of her voice a thing which j 
would make his fortune and enrapture the j 
world, he wearied of the task, and, sickened 
and disgusted with the unappreciative bustle of 
the busy Western world, he sailed for his native 
land, he took a blessing from the heart of the 
quiet girl, and left the only one that had yet 
brightened her life hehind. And there the 
romance ended. 

It would have afforded the poor, unstable 
enthusiast little satisfaction to know that his I 
pupil had ceased to look on his gift to her as a 
Heaven-sent inspiration, and learned to regard 
it as a means by which she might gain bread 
and bring comfort to a sullen, unhappy home. 
More than ever the heavy responsibilities of 
their uncongenial life fell on her heart and mind 
through the long sickness preceding the death 
of her father—an event for which he had waited 
with the bitter impatience which a life of suffer¬ 
ing, misinterpreted and misapplied, had brought 
to be a part of his nature. Through the years 
that followed, there had been a sickening and 
dying out of the vital energies of her life. There 
had been but few changes: a removal to a more 
quiet street, and a few accessions to household 


comforts, admissible by her limited income, the 
expanding of her heart to that growth her mind 
had long since prematurely attained, and the 
formation of an affection which was at the same 
time the blessing and bitterness of her life. 

The enthusiasm which at first rendered her 
every-day duties pleasant, bringing vague 
dreams of great concert-rooms, and the aim 
aisles of churches over the seas, filled with in¬ 
cense, and the ssolemn sonde of organ 
music, died out, leaving the discordant sounds 
of a mispractised scale in “ Hutten's Instruction 
Book” as the unlovely realities of her bright 
ideals. 

So it came that the long dusty walk in sum¬ 
mer through the blinding heats of July and 
August, and the bleak exposure to the autumn 
ana winter rains came to be dreaded only less 
than her return home, rendered miserable by the 
fretful complainings of her mother, ana the 
noisy and boisterous enjoyment of her young 
brotners, who were in the habit of making the 
“ best” of their few hours’ freedom from the re¬ 
straint of the school-room, and, as the street 
was a forbidden pleasure, usually made the 
family sitting-room the scene of their efforts 
and success. 

This morning, Margaret Ross, after her long 
hot walk to a remote part of the city, where 
her principal patroness and employer, Mrs. 
Graham, lived, sat down in her quiet room with 
a bitter swelling of the spirit. She had passed 
careless, happy faces in her walk, faces no 
younger in years than hers, bearing no impress 
of life’s heavy responsibilities ana cares. She 
had listened to the voice of Ellen Graham, an 
older sister of her young pupils, through a long 
list of expected visits and pleasures which was 
to be the programme of her life through the 
summer, with which she was entertaining some 
fashionable friends in the parlour, as she had 
waited a full hour in the hall to have her biU re* 
ceipted and sent down to her. 

" She would have been at Newport long ago,” 
the pretty voice said, “ but ma’ had waited for 
Cousin Arthur to come and accompany them. 
He had been South recently, and was just from 
la belle Paris. Yes, he had been there three 
year8. His elder brother was a gentleman be¬ 
longing to the French Legation; and Lucy 
should see the wardrobe nis wife (that is, 
the elder brother’s wife) bad brought home with 
her—actual Valenciennes and real diamonds 1” 

And Margaret stopped her ears to hear no 
more. It was well she had shut the door to 
keep out as much as possible of the merriment 
of her brothers, who were executing their Satur¬ 
day’s performance of “ turning the house up¬ 
side down,” besides some special excitement 
incident on equestrian performances on the 
clothes-horse in the back entry. 

There was a mistake of twenty-five dollars in 
the sum of her bills, consequent on the bustle 
of Mrs. Graham’s mind over her preparation for 
her departure to a watering-place. The long 
street was to be walked over again, although 
her head acted with tte distracting shouts of 
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ths newsboy®, and the heat and bustle of the 
gunny oat-door world. The sum was small to 
the wife of the wealthy merchant, who econo¬ 
mised when she settled, but never when she 
made bills. It would probably pay the confec¬ 
tioner for refreshments some evening when she 
entertained a few particular friends. How many 
blessings it would purchase Margaret! The 
school-bills that were to be settled by tbe still 
unearned proceeds of tbe next quarter might be 
paid at once, and the haunting anxiety of po¬ 
verty quieted for awhile by this trifle which the 
rich owner would never miss from her purse. 
But the cheek of the girl grew hot with the 
shame of the temptation as she put these 
thoughts away from her mind. 

The bonnet was resumed, with a long, steady 
gaze into the small mirror, as the slender fingers 
adjusted the ribbons under the firm, rounded 
chm. There was a settling down of the lines 
around the serious mouth as she stepped out 
into the sunshine. 

She had never known a day's recreation in her 
life; the very Sabbaths, when she sat in the 
church with folded hands and devotional eyes, 
had been haunted by anxious cares for the 
coming week. The same life of hopeless, love¬ 
less Uni lay behind and before her. 

“ It is of no use/' she murmured, bitterly, 
M to hope for brighter things; as I have lived I 
will live until I die; and it is not just that I 
should bind another's life down to mine. He 
may learn to love some one else, and be happy, 
years before any change may reach me. I must 
tell him he is free—that 1 never could come to 
his home as a blessing, and that I love him too 
well to burden his fife with tbe cares of mine. 
It is worse than death, this Blow wearing out of 
soul and body with years of waiting, in mockery 
of a hope never to be realised. Can it be that 
Heaven is just, when there are those who spend 
thoughtlessly twice the sum that would make 
my life complete and happy ? What more has 
Ellen Graham done, for the rood of heaven or 
earth, who walks the world, saved from all 
temptation, and whose life is one long holiday 
of pleasure, than I, who am denied the very af¬ 
fections of life } No, it is not just l'' 

The long walk had entered into a crowded, 
fashionable street, and the quiet teacher with 
her roll of music was but a single figure in the 
great tide of human life. Mrs. Graham was en¬ 
gaged ; but Margaret’s note, with the enclosed 
sum of twenty-five dollars, was delivered to the 
servant, and she turned from the temptation of 
actual sin safe, but with a heart filled with bitter 
repimngs to meet the duties of the day. 

a * * st a 

“ How horribly hot it is t Mary, draw the 
curtain. Pshaw 1 do not let in the light that way, 
I declare the heat is stifling! You may put more 
ice in the pitcher before yon go. You need not 
take Miss Ross’s note up to ma’; I will attend 
to that. Borne worry about bills, I suppose i 
the was here two or three hours this morning! 


and I presume ma’ did not pay her, and this is 
a dun. Shut the door, and be sure not to let 
Robert or Emma in—they are so noisy 1” 

And Ellen Graham, the beauty and belle, re¬ 
adjusted the sofe-coehion under her dainty little 
head with a just appreciation of her comforts, 
knowing that a stifling July heat glowed on the 
pavements without, and that the mercury of her 
mother’s mental temperature was at fever-heat, 
over packing-boxes and trunks, that were the 
indispensable accompaniments of Monday's 
exodus. 

“ It will be so pleasant to have Arthur with 
us"—and the head was turned a little, that the 
soliloquizer might obtain a full view of the lovely 
face in the opposite mirror. “ It makes an im¬ 
pression to have a gentleman who has been pre¬ 
sented to Eugenie in one’s party. I am so 
worried about my bracelets !*’ (and the voice 
took the tone of real vexation). “To think the 
difference is only twenty-five dollars, and ma’ 
will not gratify me, when the turquoise would 
suit my new grenadine so well I I am tired to 
death with this eternal complaining about ex¬ 
penses and making both ends meet—as if it 
made much difference whether they did or not! 
I would not marry a man to save his life, if I 
thought there would be such a fret put on my 
temper—there1” 

The dainty fingers had emphasized the last 
assertion with such a vigorous twist on the note 
she held, that it opened, and the returned bills 
fell rustling to the floor. She started up with 
a little cry of exultation—this woman, who had 
never a want, who walked the World saved 
from temptation / The note she had been 
twisting around her pretty fingers was read now 
with a face of interest. “ What a marvel of 
honesty this person, who gave Emma and 
J uliet music-lessons, was, to be sure!’’ And the 
delicate cheeks crimsoned to the shadow of the 
waving hair with the shame of the contrast. 
“ But there certainly was a difference in the 
cases,’’ she argued. “ This Margaret Ross, as 
she wrote her name in free, full characters, had 
no right to this money!” It was but a little 
sum, the difference between the coveted bracelet 
and the one she almost hated now by contrast. 
Already she saw it gleam on her white, rounded 
arm, as she stood in the moonlight—it might 
be on the piazza at " Ocean Hall,” with a pair 
of pleasant dark eyes bent on her face (alas! 
that love should stoop to conquer thus !) with 
the admiration almost amounting to love which 
she had so often discovered in their gaze. 

The grasp of the slender fingers tightened as 
the paper was torn slowly to pieces, and the 
pretty features settled into a serious study—it 
might be over the great puzzle of right rod 
wrong. Not entirely or half satisfied, you might 
see, by the hot flashing of the smooth forehead 
as the door opened. . . 

" Are you here, Nell ? How pleasant it is! I 
am sure it is a decided piece of folly to drag a 
fellow off to Newport when it is so comfortable 
at home, even if be does happen to be a band- 
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some doff, and you wish to exhibit him—eh, 
coz?” 

“ Now, Arthur, be quiet, or I will drive you 
out?” 

“Oh, do be amiable, Ellen! 1 have en¬ 
countered a reffular domestic storm, or rather I 
experienced all the inconvenience of the thun¬ 
der and lightning without being actually ex¬ 
posed to the elementary influences; for I was in 
the library while your mamma blew the house¬ 
hold up, in the dining-room. To give you a full 
statement—for I heard, although I put my 
Angers in my ears—it seems Aunt Lucy settled 
some bills this morning, the family purse 
coming out minus twenty-five dollars thereby. 
Natural inference is that it enriched the pocket 
of the opposite party, the said persons being 
Miss Ross, and Catherine the cook. The latter 
makes delightful blanc-mange and French 
soups, and therefore is not to be suspected for a 
moment; and the lamented, but inevitable con¬ 
sequence is. Miss Ross’s dismissal. By the 
way, what a fine-looking person she is! I saw 
her in the hall this morning. She has a figure 
Juno might envy 1 She had dropped her shawl. 
She does not look like a dishonest person- 
does she ?” 

“ Does what ? I have not heard a word you 
have said for the last ten minutes.” And the 
eyes were raised from a minute survey of the 
pattern of Brussels carpet or the toe of her 
tiny slipper, or both, to tne speaker’s face. 

“ I will not have to go over it all, will I ?” 
with a ludicrous affectation of dismay. “ I be¬ 
lieve the sum total of my remark was that Miss 
Ross did not look like a dishonest person.” 

Miss Ellen Graham was not a reader of 
countenances—-at least, she had never noticed 
Miss Ross’8 face. She thought her quite a 
plain-looking person. 

Her cousin noticed the unamiable tone, the 
level gaze of the blue eyes, and the flush of the 
cheeks, extending even to the white throat; and 
naturally thought he was particularly unfor¬ 
tunate in vexing Nell while all the fellows were 
out of town, and he would have to bear the 
brunt of her ill-humour till he brought her 
around again. 

* * * • 

“ Only a short walk, Margaret.” 

She had slackened her pace when she heard 
his quick step following her down the quiet 
street on which she had just entered. It was 
at the close of that sultry, tiresome day, marked 
out from the rest of her life to be remembered 
only for more hopeless repining and bitter 
thoughts than usual. She did not speak for 
many minutes after he had drawn her arm in 
his, as his blessed privilege of protection, and 
accommodated his quick step to her slower 
movements. 

He had been afraid he would not see her, he 
said. He had been detained later than usual in 
the store. Miss Ellen Graham had come in 
quite late to purchase a bracelet. How beau¬ 
tiful she was I Was Margaret ill or troubled ? 
she was so quiet, 


She was wondering whether, in spite of the 
morning’s resolutions, she could give him up, 
and take the realities of her life again con¬ 
tented and happy, believing all for the best. 
The whole experience of the day had been un¬ 
pleasant, having been marked by an unusually 
large number of discordant scales and false 
notes on the part of her pupils, and an unusual 
impatience of spirit ana irritability of temper 
on her side; either fact with equal probability 
might be supposed to be the cause or conse¬ 
quence of the other. 

The freshened wind blew coolly on her fore¬ 
head, and it was pleasant to know there was 
some one in the whole world on whom she 
could rest after the labours and trials of the 
day. “ It was weak, yet womanly,” she mur¬ 
mured to herself; “yet was it just to him?” 
The momentary irresolution was put aside, and 
she told of her morning’s thoughts and tempta¬ 
tions. “ It was not right,” she said, stifling the 
quick throb of the heart that recoiled from the 
very thought of life unshared by him, “ that 
she 'should] be a burden on his fresh young 
energies. She was not free to love ana wed 
whom she chose. It was wise and right, for 
Heaven had willed it so, and she must and 
would accept her destiny without a murmur. 
The path she must tread was pointed out to 
her; but he might choose his own—might take 
a smoother path, and lead a brighter life.” 

Could Heaven have given her a sweeter 
blessing than his words: “ Your path is mine, 
and you are my life, Margaret” ? 

The walk was extended far through the 
dusky street, and the parting gaze of the eyes 
that at last, from her doorstep, watched his re¬ 
treating figure through the shadows, was an 
unspoken blessing. Unusually deep and fervent 
was the utterance that the prayer of her child¬ 
hood, “ Lead us not into temptation,” found on 
her lips that night. Lead us not into the 
temptation of envy and despondency, and de¬ 
liver us from the evils of bitter thoughts and 
repinings. More equally divided than we, in 
our short-seeing dream, are the temptations of 
life; and who snail say one to the other: “ You 
should not murmur; lo, your cross is light 1” 


Flaxman ruined por an Artist.— He had 
never doubted that in the company of her whom he 
loved he should be able to work with an in tenser 
spirit; but of another opinion was Sir Joshua 
Reynolds. “ So, Flaxman,” said the President, one 
day, as he chanced to meet him, “lam told you 
are married; if so, sir, I tell you you are ruined for 
an artist” Flaxman went home, Bat down beside 
his wife, took her hand, and said with a smile, “ I 
am ruined for an artist.” “ John,” said she, “ how 
has this happened, and who has done it ?” “ It 

happened,” said he, “ in the church, and Ann Den¬ 
man has done it: I met Sir Joshua Reynolds just 
now, and he said marriage has ruined me in my 
profession.” For a moment a cloud hung on Flax- 
man’s brow; but this worthy couple understood each 
other too well to have their happiness seriously 
marred by the unguarded aud peevish remark of a 
wealthy old bachelor.— Women of Worth . 
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HAMPSTEAD AND THE HEATH. 

BY GOLDTHORN HILL. 


Chap. V. 

I plead guilty to not having advanced my 
subject one year forward in the course of my 
last chapter. I began with 1734, and ended 
with it. Parenthetically pausing to chat of 
ante-dates, and altogether acting in a very in¬ 
formal, and idle fashion. 

But, then, it was a summer day’s chapter; 
written, for the most part, al fresco, with the 
winds of June winnowing the full stemmed 
Kiasses and quivering leaves, and playing with 
the loose tangles of the honeysuckle in the 
hedge-rows; and the woods were full of bird- 
life, and the air resonant of their songs; and 
who could turn aside from the living beauty of 
the landscape, to seek dead dates touching the 
musty walls of the converted, but to this day 
unconsecrated, pump-room ? 

Certainly, De Foe, who died in 1731, leaving 
his Tour of the Island of Britain for Richardson 
to finish, tells ns that “ besides the long-room 
at Hampstead, in which the company meet 
publicly on a Monday evening to play at cards, 
&c., there is an assembly-room sixty feet long 
and thirty wide, elegantly decorated, where every 
one who does not subscribe pays half-a-crown 
lor admittance, and every gentleman who sub¬ 
scribes a guinea for the season has a ticket for 
himself and for two ladiesbut he does not 
inform us whereabouts either of these rooms 
were situated ; and, at all events, having already 
ascertained from Soames, that the dancing-room 
at the Wells had become a chapel at the date 
of his pamphlet, we know that this was not the 
long-room in which Arbuthnot spent his morn¬ 
ings, and where Pope met him, suffering with a 
cheerful face, the hopeless illness of which he 
died the following year (1735), and where so 
many of the wits and celebrities, whose names 
are M bright particular stars” in the galaxy of 
English literature; then, and subsequently 
ahared with the lighter crowd, the fashions 
and the follies of the place. 

A little farther along, on the opposite side of 
the Well-walk where the feathered, and patched, 
and powdered ladies, and bewigged, and gold- 
iaced beaux of a hundred years since, paced up 
and down upon the points of their high-heeled 
shoes, chattering their feeble small-talk above 
the charred bones of the old Roman* lying 
muuspected in his repositorial urn a few feet 
ucneath the foot-way; there stands a quaint, 
blue-slated house, now the residence of Mr. 
Corderoy, the ba nker and known as “ Wetherall 

* A sepulchral urn containing charred bones, and 
other Roman remains, were dug up opposite the 
Wells in 1774 by workmen employed in making 
alterations there. 


House,” sufficiently peculiar to attract attention 
from the disproportion of its length to its height, 
being only a one-storyed edifice, with originally 
eleven windows in the ground-floor, two of 
which are built up, and in which I am led to 
believe was the famous room in which so many 
unforgotten personages of the eighteenth cen¬ 
tury figured. 

It was possibly within its walls that some pet 
vocalist of the day first essayed the following 
“ ditty,” written in furtherance of, or in compli¬ 
ment to, the revived fashion of the Wells; 
and which appears to have escaped the research 
of Parks. 

It was originally printed on abroad sheet, 
and appeared in the “ Musical Entertainer,” 
engraved by George Brikham, Jun., and set to 
music by Mr. Abel Whichello, under the 
eulogistic title of the “ Beauties of Hampstead.” 

( * Summer’s beat the town invades, 

All repair to cooling shades; 

How inviting—how delighting, 

Are the flowery hills and vales. 

I Here, where lovely Hampstead stands, 

And the neighbouring vale commands, 

What surprising—prospects rising 
All around adorn the lands! 

Here ever-woody mounts arise; 

There verdant lawns delight the eyes, 

Where Thames wanders, in meanders 
Lofty domes approach the skies. 

Here are grottoes, purling streams, 

Shades defying Titan's beams : 

Rosy bowers—fragrant flowers, 

Lovers’ wishes, poets' themes. 

Of the crystal bubbling well. 

Life and strength the currents swell; 

Health and pleasure-—heavenly treasure, 

Smiling here united dwell. 

Here nymphs and swains indulge your hearts, 
Share the joys the scene imparts, 

Here be strangers—to all dangers, 

All but those of cupid’s dart. ” 

It is not impossible that Dr. Soames, or some 
other local speculator, employed a Grub-street 
poet to compose these verses, which sound very 
like a lyrical advertisement of the place, while 
the broad-sheet form in which they first ap¬ 
peared, was the usual one in which such poetical 
puffs were disseminated. 

Nothing can be more arcadian than the images 
and conceits of this effusion. Not a word is 
said of the foot-pads lurking in St. Pancras 
Vale, where Smollett makes one of his heroes— 
Peregrine Pickle, if I mistake not—walk with a 
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drawn sword by the side of his lady-love’s 
coach, on her way to town from the Flask walk, 
or of the masked and mounted highway¬ 
man that the two Fieldings did their best 
to extirpate from the adjacent roads, but 
whose exploits did not cease till pretty close 
upon the present century. I find in the his¬ 
torical chronicle of the “Gentleman’s Maga¬ 
zine” for January, 1773, an account of a 
gentleman's being taken up and examined on 
suspicion of having stopped and robbed the 
Hampstead stage, between eight and nine o’clock 
at night, near the Mother Red-cap. He wore a 
crape over his face, which flew up, and one of 
the witnesses whom he had pulled ont of the 
coach, swore to his nose , as did also two gentle¬ 
women fellow-passengers; but the gods desert 
not their own, and the Bacchamdian habits 
which, judging inferentially, had probably be¬ 
stowed this marked character to the feature in 
question, enabled him to prove an alibi, on the 
evidence of three persons who had been drinking 
with him at the Bull, in Windmill-street, from 
five in the afternoon till within five minutes of 
eight; while the waiter at Thornton’s, under the 
Piazza of Covent Garden, proved his being 
there at half-past eight; and two other acquaint¬ 
ances swore to meeting him at the Brown Bear, 
in Bow-street, about nine; so that between the 
Bull and the Brown Bear, there was no time 
left for the Mother Red-cap, and the gentleman 
was thereupon discharged. 

Here again I have fallen ont of the straight 
chronological line, and am slipping into side- 
paths; but these digressions suit me, and in 
writing these papers I have made no compact 
with my readers, but to render them as pleasant 
as I can. If, then, it pleases me to spend a day 
in searching for that particular brown lizard 
amongst the golden furze-blooms on the Heath 
that Bradley found there, and no one since; or 
to fall back three centuries, and trace (in spirit) 
the steps of Master Gerard from his house, in 
Holborn, through Gray’s Inn-lane, and Pancras 
Meadows, and the little village of Kentish Town, 
past the Queen’s Dairy-house (the last trace of 
which is but just removed), and so through the 
gate which lea into Hampstead Wood, and out 
upon the Heath, am I not free to do so ? And 
being so, how can I resist taking the “ Great 
Herbal,” for a guide, and making glades, and 
woods and hills reblossom with full handfuls of 
the fair flowers he found there ? What, if it be 
mid-winter, can I not by a single effort of 
imagination make it May, and see the Spring’s 
coming of age, and all the floral festa of that 
consummation? Primroses scattering largess 
in the woods, and blue-bells chiming out their 
triple majors; and lilies of the valley, like white- 
robed acolytes, swinging with every air their 
odour-laden censers. Or crowding wind¬ 
flowers, with sensuous bends, and graceful 
swayings, and troops of quaintly masking 
orchidea; and in the rear, the trailing dog- 
rose, like a May-day mummer, all over dressed 
with flowers! 

So the floral procession passes by; but ont a 


twentieth part of Gerard’s flowers are here. 
They linger in the woods, and on the Heath; 
and if we collate the catalogue of them with 
those that bloom there now, we shall find that— 
with the exception of the ophreys and lilies of 
the valley, which in his time and subsequently 
(as I have elsewhere said), grew here fhmiliarly 
as in the woods of Kent and Berkshire—only a 
very few are wanting. 

Within the remnant of Ken-wood, the golden- 
rod ( Viergeaurea salidago) still throws the 
gleam of its pale yellow flowers through the 
thick undergrowth struggling to the path; and 
the trailing periwinkle ( Vinca major) spreads its 
varnished ever-green leaves, in shady places, 
in the sanle locality. Here still the betony 
( B . officinalis) lifts its purple head, and the 
wood strawberry roots its creeping stems, and 
ripens its scarlet-cushioned fruit, while summer 
lasts; and though I have not found the great 
• St. John’s wort, gladdening the shadows of the 
underwood with its bright gamboge-coloured 
flowers, nor the little Neottia sptrales (our 
ladies’ tresses), with its small curled sinks of 
white blossoms, growing fragrant at the hour 
of the vesper ave, more than one species of 
Hypericum still abounds; and the yellow pim¬ 
pernel affects its ancient habitat, and spreads 
its graceful stems, and ovate shiny leaves and 
solitary blossoms, as in the days when Queen 
Elisabeth’s physician figured them. The wild 
rose and the woodbine, the brionys (white and 
black), and traveller’s joy, still give their beauty 
and sweetness to the hedge-rows; and the high 
taper (Verbascum thapsiu) lifts up its club- 
shaped spike of golden-yellow handsome flowers, 
and powders the gronnd around it with the 
cottony under-lining of its large coarse leaves. 
In many places in the wood, from the first 
coming of “chilly-fingered Spring,” till deep 
in winter, the tragic-looking white dead-nettle 
(Lamium album), with its deeply serrated, dusky 
leaves, and whorles of snow-white gaping flowers 
with black-tipped stamens, may be found; as 
well as its congener, the showy yellow dead- 
nettle ( GaleobdoUm luteun), of whose existence 
the old botanist was unaware, for he did not 
even reckon it amongst our rustic Flora. Then 
there are the agrimony, and the avens, with 
their pretty flowers of a ripe- corn colour, and 
the pink-willow herb, and blue germander, and 
in the gloomy shadows of the wood (about Can¬ 
dlemas in genial seasons) the nodding daffodils 
still hang their fringy solitary flowers, as full of 
sleepy juices as when the daughter of Ceres 
played with them in Sicilian fielas, and Dis sur¬ 
prised her. 

But it is on the Heath that the botanist will 
find the scions of the largest number of the 
plants that figure in the “ Great Herbal,” and in 
the first catalogue of British plants. 

In our own day, as when these works were 
written, we find the straight-stemmed lemon- 
coloured flowers of the upright mouse-ear hawk- 
weed ( Hiericum pilosella ), springing as thickly 
through the close short turf, as when Parkinson 
wrote that one could scarcely a foot but on 
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the bead of it. Now, as then, the pretty vari- identified, by deposits in the sea, on the Dorset- 
coloured milkwort (Polygala vulgaris), pink, shire coast. 

white, or blue, enamels the ground with its To return to my jottings of the Hampstead 
lowly blossoms; and the bright round corollas Flora: I must not be supposed to have enu- 
of the trailing tormentil ( Potentilla reptans) merated nearly all the plants as proper to the 
glitters in pretty contrast with the diminutive Heath in these Victorian days, as in those of 
spikes of Veronica serpyllifolium, or Paul’s Elizabeth. I have merely mentioned the most 
betony. Piercing the greensward in the moister remarkable, or the most frequent of them, 
places, we find the blue spikes of common fearing to extend my botanical digression, 
tmgle ( Ajuga reptans), and the bright rose- which, however pleasant to lady-saunterers 
coloured petals or the gay red-rattle ( Pedicularis upon the ground, may not be equally so to 
palustris), with the silvery ones of ladies’ smock general readers.. But before I return to com- 
(Cardamine pratensis), and tall-stemmed spear- paratively modern times, let me not forget a 
wort (Ranunculus lingua), with shining yellow passing word of good Master Turner—not the 
caps, and the clustered torquoise-coloured Elizabethan botanist of that name, but that 
flowers of the forget-me-not (Myosotispalustris). civic Silvanus of the Heath, the retired hatter. 
Here also, seated on their slight pink foot-stalks, who, having here his “ suberbanum,” amused 
the pale green, glossy, orbicular leaves of marsh his leisure by planting the avenue of fir-tree6, 
penny-wort (Hydrocotyle vulgaris) prevail; and the mast-like red trunks and dusky storm- 
tufts of heath-rush, with panicles of brown contorted heads of which make such a 
flowers, and the silken locks of the lesser cotton- picturesque feature on the Heath. If 1 mis- 
grass, wave in the sun beside the margin of the take not, the “ Nine Elms,” which have since 
worn-out water-course made tragic in our times become famous in local history, were also 
as the scene of the Sadleir suicide. * In the of his planting, as well as many others of the 
shallow water of the “ standing pool” are beds trees in the vicinity. A wood, known as 
of water-trefoil—buck-bean—-( Menyanthes tri - “ Turner’s-wood,” where the lilies of the valley 
fohata), one of the most exquisite of our British lingered latest, afterwards became noted as the 
wild-flowers. The sun-dew also (Drosera), with site of New Georgia—a tea-drinking house and 
its ensanguined leaves and crook-shaped racemes pleasure-grounds, with water-works and various 
of diminutive white flowers on slenaer stems, is ingenious contrivances, laid out and invented by 
found growing in the same localities. a sexegenarian, in 1737, who appears to have 

Between the uplands and the bog we find a possessed considerable mechanical skill, and not 
flowery strata (so to speak) of solary plants, that a lit tie humour in the contrivances with which 
love to lie in the sun, and were some of them he amused his visitors. 

dedicated to it. Great beds of healthful The cottage—on which an inscription set forth 
chamomile ( Anthemis ndbilis) and eyebright that he had built it with his own hands*—con- 
(Euphrasia officinalis ), with shrubby stem, tained several little rooms, in one of which a 
dark, deeply serrated leaves, and small white chair sank on a person’s sitting in it; while 
flowers, exquisitely veined with yellow and another contained a pillory, into which, when a 
purple, and as full of healing for the dim sight gentleman put his head, he could only be re¬ 
now as when Milton sang of “ rue and euphrasy.” leased by the ladies of his party kissing him—a 
Here also the grey-blue globose heads of the grace which the free manners of the times al- 
sheep’g scabious abound, and groups of slender lowed on the part of maids and matrons without 
broom-branches flutter their large-winged yellow the fear of scandal or Sir Creswell Creswell. I 
flowers In the breeze; and we head in the sol- subsequently learn from contemporary writings 
ttitial season on little purple mounds of aro- that this contrivance became exceedingly popu- 
matically-scented thyme, and meet the mingling lar; and the “ Connoisseur” informs me that 
perfumes of the heath and ling, and the peachy it made a favourite Sunday-recreation of the 

odour of the gorze, growing in golden clumps citizens’, to put their necks into the pillory at 

and circles, and at the sight of which I have New Georgia. t 

heard that Fredrika Bremer, like her great From the announcement in the foregoing foot- 
countryman Linnaeus, shed tears of pleasure, note, I presume that Robert Caston was in- 
Mixed with these comes the fainter sweetness of eluded in the catalogue of his own curiosities, 
the knotted dodder (Cuscuta epithymum), the and accepted as part of the exhibition, which 
thread-like stems of which I have often found was opened to the public the year Queen Caro- 
in great red tangles coiled about these bushes. line died; and repaid, it is to be hoped, as a 
No wonder that Hampstead still preserves its speculation, the ingenious labour of the pro- 
hygienic reputation, ana that from summer to prietor. Subsequently, Turner’s-wood, with the 

summer, invalids find their wav to the ancient ■ -—-* 

village (often too late) with the hope of bribing , ^ i ngcrlp tion wee as fellows : “ I,' Robert 

hfe with greedy lungfuls of the sweet pure air. Caetoni fog p i ace ln „ wild wood—stubbed 
Not but that sometimes, in the spring and up the wood> digged all tbe ponds, cut all the 
autnmn, the atmosphere of the Heath is affected ^fcs, made all the gardens, built all the rooms 
by London smoke, a volume of which has with my own hands. Nobody drove a nail here, 
been seen carried beyond Richmond Park by an laid a brick or a tile, but myself— and thank God 
east wind; and even beyond Reading, thirty- for giving me such strength at 64 years of age, when 
nine off; and more recently nas been I began it.” 
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gardens, ponds, labyrinths, &c., of which New 
Georgia consisted, were absorbed in Ken-wood 
(I love the old word best, preserving as it does 
the British name of the kerns, or oak-woods, 
that from antique times overspread its site), and 
whose descendants, of various species,* per¬ 
petuate themselves from century to century, and 
overhang the hill-sides with masses of in¬ 
digenous verdure; or rise, in solitary grandeur, 
on lawn and glade. 

Eighteen years later, how like the crowning 
chapter of a grand romance it reads! When 
Lord Bute (“ for a cause that did him honour/' 
the payment of his debts) sold the estate. Lord 
Mansfield (Mr. Murray), the ere-while law- 
student and lodger at the "Chicken-house/' 
under this title and as Lord Chief-Justice of 
England accomplished the desire of his almost 
romantic attachment to Hampstead, and became 
proprietor of the lovely spot in the neighbour¬ 
hood of which he had so often lingered. 

Notwithstanding the sneers of Malone, it is 
impossible, in tracing the career of Lord Mans¬ 
field, not to coincide with Boswell’s opinion: 
that he was " no mere lawyer/' The life-long 
friend and companion of many of the wits ana 
poets of his day must have had more in him 
than good company to have maintained their 
friendship, or to have felt much sympathy in 
their society. Of them, though not one of them 
(for there is much more poetry in human nature 
than finds utterance in rhymed vocables) the 
courage, faith, and self-reliance, that precious 
yet easily-packed portion that sat as lightly on 
the poor, but well-born boy, as he himself on 
the back of the rough Scotch pony on which 
he made his two-months journey to the me¬ 
tropolis—like the younger son in a fairy-tale, 
with three good gifts for his fortune—have in 
themselves the elements of the finest poetry, 
action, and adventure. 

To me he seems through life to have per¬ 
sonally retained these elements—to have acted 
poetry though he did not write it, and to 
have owed to the strong will, the brave 
heart, and noble ambition (which assume 
high places as their meed, and not as the 
piice of truckling policy, or moral meanness) 
the achievement of eminence that has won him 
an historical name independent of his father’s, 
and has made that of Mansfield little less me¬ 
morable than Murray. Roscoe tells us that his 
success was the legitimate and logical result of 
the means he sedulously employed to secure it; 
and remembering his want of wealth and family 
influence with the reigning powers; remember¬ 
ing, too, that he was more than suspected of 
drinking the Pretender’s health on his knees; 
and even examined on the subject before 4 the 
Privy Council, and accused at the same time of 
having,* on the trial of the Scotch rebels (when 
Solicitor-General), referred to them as " unfor¬ 
tunate gentlemen,” instead of applying to them 
de rigueur the proper opprobrious epithet—it is 
pretty evident that he had no honours thrust 

* Loudon. 


upon him that he had not hardly and justly 
earned. 

From the period of what is called the Augus¬ 
tine age of English literature, to the date 1746, 
when Mr. Horace Walpole, walking under the 
gloomy arch of Temple-bar, saw the heads of 
some of these M unfortunate gentlemen” adding 
new horror to its ghastly trophies, and people 
making a trade by letting spy-glasses to the 
assers-by, at a halfpenny a look, Hampstead 
ad claims to be considered, if not the literary 
suburb which it subsequently became, at least an 
appanage of the Muses. Ir their most famous 
representatives did not absolutely live here, they 
were at all events frequent visitors: nay, they 
themselves were assumed, for the time, to have 
forsaken 

“ Aganippa’s font, 

And hoof-ploughed Hlppocranc,” (Draytox 

for the wimpling brooklets of the breeze-swept 
Heath, and a local poet,* referring to this period, 
sings: 

“The Muses, since the birth of Time, 

Have ever dwelt on heights sublime : 

On Hindus now they gather flowers; 

Now sported in Parnassian bowers; 

And late, when Murray deigned to rove 
Beneath Caen-wood’s sequestered grove, 

They wandered off, when all was still, 

With him and Pofb to Hampstead HilL” 

—A terminus suspiciously suggestive of the 
Upper Flask. But no; the Kit-Cat Club had 
long since ceased to exist—half the debators 
and convivialists had closed their teeth upon 
last words and last bumpers for ever. And had 
it been otherwise, I can imagine a higher sym¬ 
pathy between these men, than that begotten of 
champagne and the admirable patties of Chris¬ 
topher Cat, leading them abroad into the calm 
and silence of the summer nights upon the 
Heath. 

I can fancy the pale, deeply-lined face of 
Pope, with some of its old sweetness and anima¬ 
tion brightening it, and flashing in his fine eyes, 
as his sense of freedom from pump-room and 
promenade conventionalities expands; and lean¬ 
ing his feeble frame with the contracted side 
nearest to his friend, he walks lightly over the 
elastic turf, on which the moonlight exaggerates 
his deformity and caricatures his wide-skirted 
coat, three-cornered hat, and the little sword he 
wears. But Pope is familiar with the ugly 
shadow, and knows himself superior to it, ana 
is indifferent. Least of all does it affect him 
now in the congenial fellowship of the faithful 
friend, whom he has known from his young 
manhood upwards, whom he will trust after 
death, f 

Moreover, at noon-day, into whatever assem¬ 
blage he carries that little gibbous frame of his, 
the people crowd around, or—as when Sir 
Joshua saw him at a book-auction four years 

* Ed. Coxe, Esq. 

f Mr. Murray was Pope’s executor. 
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before his death—make a lane for him to walk 
through; he bowing prince-like, right and left 
as he passes. The same thing happened but a 
few years back to plain little Charlotte Bronte 
in Hanover-square Rooms—a compliment at 
least on a par with that which the physical 
beauty of the Gunnings exacted. 

But to return to Hampstead Hill, where we 
have left the Poet and the jurist. One can 
imagine quite another order of discourse from 
a prose “ Dimciad” on these occasions. The 
night motha are the only flutterers upon the 
Heath; the moon cushioned upon silvery clouds 
looks over the green slopes and compact woods, 
and faintly outlines the distant hills and the 
gray levels intervening, for their way lays along 
the ridge of the hill, towards the seat and clump 
of trees I spoke of in my last chapter, and whicn 
the author of the poem above quoted alludes to 
as peculiarly sacred to the muses, who 


“ ■ ■ - Chose it for their favorite shrine, 

The trees were elms, their number nine.” 
According to tradition, it was at all events the 
favorite resting-place of Pope and Murray. 
Here, in the stillness, and beauty, and solitude 
of Nature, the wits became philosophers, and 
gave their spirits air, and space in higher realms, 
and exercised them with profounder thoughts 
than any, the saloons, the courts of law, the 
clubs, or the great town itself afforded them. 
Some of us have known the sweetness of sym¬ 
pathetic converse in such a scene and hour. 
How the world seemed to fall away from us 
like the soiled garment that it is, and a purer 
and diviner light than we walked in at noon¬ 
day, impenetrated our spirits, and illumined our 
thoughts, and gave us power to utter them with 
a force that we ourselves were strangers to—as 
man only speaks to man under the influence of 
Bnch solemn new moons, and high tides of 
emotion : nor then but to the heart he trusts 
to as his own. 

At such times, the gravest and profoundest 
cogitations of the human mind by some celestial 
attraction rise to the surface, and compel us to 
oracular confession, we speak out without 
fear of enquisitors the faith that is in us, make 
a clean breast of our particular schisms, and 
are absolved at the hanas of truth in the presence 
of that Great First Cause— 


u — ■ — Whose temple is all space, 
Whose altar, earth, sea, skies!” 


At these seasons, then, I can fancy the nature of 
the little crooked satirist enlarged and softened; 
the spirit of the “ Universal Prayer” from which 
I conceive him to have been a very good Catho¬ 
lic, but a very indifferent Roman—filling his 
heart, and the natural influences of their sur¬ 
roundings imparting a gravity, mingled with 
poetic feeling to the conversation, that must 
nave made it as solemn and more sweet than 
Johnson’s talk with Boswell under the stars in 
Dr. Taylor’s garden, on that serene autumn 
night when, emboldened by his friend’s “ placid 
and most benignant frame of mind,” his future 
biographer “ directed the discourse to a future 
state.” 

And that reminds me how often, sitting here. 
Pope must have seen “ the shades of friends and 
kindred spirits flit across the foot-paths of the 
Heath,” under the silent blue, 

“ With all its diamonds trembliog through and 
through*. 

Steele, and Gay, and Arbuthnot, who one by one 
had slipped out of the daylight scenes of the 
sweet landscape long years ago, “ revisiting the 
glimpses of the moon” with nothing earthy 
about them, but their seeming old humanity. 

ft The sprightly wit, the lively eye, 

The engaging smile, the gaiety 
That laughed down many a summer sun 
And kept kirn up so oft till onet.” 

How his reminiscences of them are enjoyed by 
Murray, going back as they do so far before his 
time, tnough he too, as Dr. Johnson phrased it 
after Prior, had “ drank champagne with the 
wits,” on his first coming to town. 

A few years—a very few more years—and 
Alexander will be as they are—a memory only; 
but a tender and pleasant one, for Lord Mans¬ 
field appears throughout his long life never to have 
lost an opportunity of vindicating the character 
of Pope, whose friendship had reflected honour 
on himself, and whose inner-life he perhaps 
knew more of than any other of his contem¬ 
poraries. 


•Keats. 


t Pope. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


The Conduct of Life. By Ralph W. ! 
Emerson. (Smith, Elder, and Co., Cornhill .)— I 
“It is,” says Carlyle, in a preface to the ! 
Cromwell volumes, “with other feelings than 
those of poor peddling dilletantism, other aims 


than the writing of successful publications, that 
an earnest man occupies himself in these 
dreary provinces of tne dead and buried.” 
So may we say of Emerson, when he writes 
to us of living meti, existing manners, and 
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the whole conduct of life. It is with no 
“ peddling dilletantism,” no seeking after the 
glory of authorship and fame, that he comes 
to show men their failings, and teach them 
to make a diviner use of their divine capacities; 
for on these he everywhere insists. Hitherto 
(with the exception of one volume) Emerson 
has written—whether in prose or poetry—re¬ 
ligious and literary ethics only; but in the volume 
before us he is by our side in the market-house, 
on ’change, and in the cottage by our own fire¬ 
side 5 he deals with all the passions to which, by 
the law of Nature, we are subject, he discusses 
our bearing, our ambition, struggles, successes, 
and failures; his pages are replete with noble 
axioms and practical suggestions. The design 
of this book was a mighty one, and it is well 
digested in every particular; it is calculated to 
make men honester, nobler, and wealthier, and, 
over these, to make them value honesty, nobility, 
wealth and power at their highest; indeed, so 
vast and comprehensive is the work, that we 
fear our best effort to present it to the reader of 
these pages will fall far short of the desired 
end; therefore we would say to all who value 
their advancement, who desire to progress with 
the advancing intellect of their day, to buy it 
and read it. The cheap form in which it is pub¬ 
lished must put it in the hands of everyone who 
desires to possess it. We shall, perhaps, make 
the most just and natural review of the book 
by taking, in their proper sequence, the nine 
chapters, or essays, into which the author has 
divided his work. “ Fate” is the first, and in 
the first page he tells us: 

By an odd coincidence four or five noted men 
were each reading a discourse to the citizens of 
Boston, or New York, in the Spirit of the Times, 
It so happened that the subject had the same promi¬ 
nence in some remarkable pamphlets and journals 
issued in London in the same season. To me, how¬ 
ever, the question of the times resolved itself into a 
practical question of the conduct of life. How 
shall I live! We are incompetent to solve the 
times. Our geometry cannot span the huge orbits 
of the prevailing ideas, behold their return, and 
reconcile their opposition. We can only obey our 
own polarity. 

This is the teaching of Emerson, the obedience 
to our own polarity, from which, in spite o 
ourselves, we cannot stray, the fixed and in¬ 
dispensable law of Nature which makes itself 
manifest through all our actions. 

On two days, it steads not to run from thy grave— 

The appointed, and the unappointed day; 

On the first, neither balm nor physician can save, 

Nor thee, on the second, the universe slay.” 

So far is Emerson a believer in Fate; but h e 
adds, a few pages further in the chapter— 

In science w« have to consider two things—power 
and circumstance.—The circumstance £ Nature. 
Nature is what you may do. There is much you 
may not.—The book of Nature is the book of Fate. 

Would the admittance of an existing pre¬ 
ordained destiny tend to make us more manly ? 

Tia the best use of Fate to teach a fatal courage. 


But might not the acceptance of such a doctrine 
be fraught with untold dangers, and lead as 
blindly into a labyrinth of doubtful arguments 
that could only result in inert inactivity— 

If you believe in Fate to your harm, believe it, 
at least, for your good. 

—and under this wing, as it were, of a protect¬ 
ing or assailing destiny, we might repose in the 
midst of war, disease, or temptation, secure in 
the fated result; let us rather believe that 
man is the master of fate, the controller of 
circumstances, that everywhere his will is all- 
powerful against the decrees of Fate. Emerson 
speaks of this with scarcely his usual clearness, 
he says: 

If Fate is so prevailing, man is also a part of it, 
and can confront fate with fate. 

But later on he says: 

The revelation of Thought takes man out of ser- 
vitude into freedom. 

And again: 

Fate, then, is a name for facts not yet passed 
under the fire of thought, for causes which are 
yet unpenetrated. 

Thus far we may readily admit the existence of 
fate: statistics will tell us how many deaths 
shall occur, in a given period, among a million 
of men; and the most extraordinary chances 
may be foretold by science, in the annals of 
human life, as well as the re-appearance of a 
comet or the occurrence of an eclipse; these are 
fated and foreseen. Upon a given number of 
acorns we may count upon another number of 
forest oaks, but from which particular seed shall 
come the leviathan of the forest we may not say, 
for it is not yet within the germ. The land it falls 
upon, the rain that waters it, these must supply 
the giant proportions; and these are not fate, but 
circumstance: admit these as fate, and oppor¬ 
tunity, success, and failure are not the result of 
our own handiwork. If, indeed, the book of 
Nature is the book of Fate, then are we every¬ 
where striving to overcome Nature, and burst 
ourselves free from the trammels of an all- 
powerful destiny; but, if we view fate only as 
limitation, then we may say with our author— 

Last of ail, high over thought in the world o 
morals, Fate appears as vindicator, levelling the 
high, lifting the low, requiring justice in man, and 
always striking, soon or late, when justice is not 
done.” 

Power is the subject of the second paper, 
and the sayings and doings of men in all ages 
are brought to bear upon the subject: 

What enhancement to all the water and land in 
England is the arrival of James Watt, or Brunei ? 

Bnt it is not so much of this mechanical power 
be speaks as of that other power of mind over 
matter and obstacles— 

For performance of great mark it needs extraor* 
dinary health. 

Everywhere throughout this essay we read tha 
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ill success is the result of specific laws, that 
every trifle is the natural result of— 

Not lock, but law. 

Only there is an undue preponderance given to 
brute force; the animal strength of the savage 
is, we are told, the dispenser of goodnature and 
manliness— 

The “bruisers'* and 11 dealers’* have the advan¬ 
tage of a strong pulse, which is not to be supplied 
by any labour, art, or concert. 

All must agree with Emerson that " health is 
good,” but let us not suppose that health with¬ 
out mind is equal to sickness with mind and 
cultivation, and that great undertakings, noble 
results, may not be brought about by weakly 
natures; we have instances of these: Did not 
Wolfe, lingering in a slow consumption, toil up 
the heights of Abraham to victory and death, 
while his pulse was feeble ana his cheek 
wan from the ravages of disease} and have we 
not among our poets, glorious achievements 
won when the lamp of life was burning 
low ? These should teach us that the power of 
mind is mightier than the power of pulse and 
limb. All power is but a further development 
of the law of Nature, and all plus power is or 
may be a benefit to the world, for everv agency 
there is a vacant place $ but power, rightly under¬ 
stood, is of two kinds—material or dumb-power, 
that languishes for the assistance of man; and 
the power of individual will, as displayed in the 
conduct and working of the whole. “March 
without the people,” said a French tribune, 
" and you march into night: their instincts are 
a finger-pointing of Providence always turned 
towards real benefit. But when you espouse an 
Orleans’ party, or a Bourbon, or a Montalem- 
hert party, or any other but an organic party, 
though you mean well, you have a personality 
instead of a principle, which will inevitably drag 
you into a corner.” This is the legitimate doc¬ 
trine of power, that it shall be of universal ex¬ 
tension ; one powerful will has influence on a 
hundred less comprehensive ones. Power is a 
thing to be coveted. Where power is rightly 
used it is a blessing to the possessor, and to all 
around. And later in the essay we find the 
comforting assurance that— 

Physical force has no value where there is nothing 
else. 

Power and success are so closely allied that 
the writing of one muat include the other; 
and through these pages there is a healthy 
breathing law which wisely teaches us that 
success can only come to those who obey their 
own polarity, and throw heart and life and 
energy into the undertaking: 

“Ah !” said a brave painter to me, thinking on 
these things, “ if a man has failed, you will find he 
has dreamed instead of working. There is no way 
to success in our art, but to take off your coat, grind 
paint, and work like a digger on the railroad all 
day and every day.” 

^WEALTH.-At last we have a book written, 


wherein wealth tod the accompanying power, 
which is its attribute, ia justly valued. 1 look 
upon the present strife after wealth among the 
citisens and farmers of our towns and shires as 
the surest sign of our intellectual and moral 
advancement and greatness. National wealth 
is the representative of comfort, art, glory, 
and all legitimate belongings; its use may be 

E erverted occasionally, but to descry, aa has 
een done too frequently by our English writers, 
the stern, unwavering pursuit of riches, is to 
cast so much water on the fire of our national 
superiority. Wealth is the key to art culture, 
love, and religion; it is the master of the uni¬ 
verse; it opens to men the doors of society’s 
wisest and beat homes, it enables him to feel 
the grandeur of Stephenson’s benefits to the 
world, to survey the workings of the universe 
entire, while its want confines him to the narrow 
walls that gird his native town. 

Watt whispered in the world’s ear, that a half- 
ounce of coal will draw two tone a mile. Coal 
became wealth, and Watt enriched the nation. 
Wealth in the State and wealth in the individual 
are much the same; we must live, we must earn 
the bread our stomach craves, and then we must 
supply that other equally keen craving after intel¬ 
lectual wealth. The strong race is strong on these 
terms. The Saxons are the merchants of the 
world; now for a thousand years the leading race, 
and by nothing more than their quality of personal 
independence, and, in its special modification, pe¬ 
cuniary independence. 

Moreover work, the first attribute of wealth, is 
noble and ennobling in itself, apart from its 
product, in the facility of travels; the earnest 
worker is the noblest sight a man can look 
upon, " no matter whether he make shoes, or 
statues, or laws: it is the privilege of any 
human work which is well done to invest the 
doer with a certain haughtiness,” and we might 
add dignity. We have been called a nation of 
shopkeepers, arid there have not been wanting 
voices or pens to resent the so-called indignity; 
but we might let the imputation pass. We are 
shopmen in the shop, artisans in the workroom, 
chymists in the laboratory, but abroad we are 
part and parcel of God’s universe. There is 
one page in this almost invaluable essay upon 
wealth that demands a word— 

In England [says the author], the richest country 
in the world, I was assured by shrewd observers, 
that great lords and ladles had no more guineas to 
give away than other people; that liberality with 
money is as rare and as immediately famous there 
as it is here. 

Whoever may be the “ shrewd observers’’ we 
need only point them to the feet that a few 
weeks sufficed to obtain £26,000 for the Co¬ 
ventry weavers, and that this, was almost the 
spontaneous offering of a district, in sums va¬ 
rying from a shilling to a hundred guineas— 
that it came from inmatea of gaols, who gave 
up a day’s ration for the purpose; and from 
lords ana ladies, who, whatever their expendi- 
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ture, are always ready to relieve distress : this is 
surely evidence sufficient of our English charity. 

Culture is the subject of the fourth chapter, 
and is no less valuable for its mighty insight 
into human nature than its practical sugges¬ 
tions. The college is good, not more for its 
books and masters, than for its games—its 
chess, cricket, whist, and the boy society; in¬ 
deed, Emerson wisely promulgates these as 
necessities of a boy’s education—essentials, not 
subordinates, in the great work of culture; yet, 
says he— 

Books, as containing the finest records of human 
wit, must always enter Into our notions of culture. 
The best heads that ever existed—Plato, Ceesar, 
Shakespere, Goethe, Milton, were well-read, uni¬ 
versally educated men, and quite too wise to un¬ 
dervalue letters. 

The effect of the literature of different languages, 
the pro and con of French in other countries, 
and the particular weaknesses of American sys¬ 
tems of culture, are all wisely and studiously set 
before the reader, no undue preponderance is 
given to one branch of culture over another, 
culture to be successful must be universal; to 
educate this boy for a merchant, and that for a 
divine or a lawyer, betokens a rottenness in our 
own system we cannot too strongly deprecate. 
I remember, when a schoolboy, to have heard 
fathers introducing new pupils say: “he is 
going into the Bank, and must write and sum;” 
so the boy would be forthwith crammed with 
arithmetic, to the prejudice of his general and 
equally material culture in other branches of 
English learning. 

To Behaviour, Emerson, in common with 
almost all modern writers, assigns a large im¬ 
portance, saying, at the outset, 

The soul which animates Nature is not less signi¬ 
ficantly published in the figure, movement, and 
gesture of animated bodies than in the last vehicle 
of articulate speech. 

And- 

Give a boy address and accomplishments, and 
you giro him the mastery of palaces and fortunes, 
where he goes. 

Charles Dickens’s American Notes are here, for 
the first time, justly spoken of by an American; 

Charles Dickens [says he] self-sacrificingly un¬ 
dertook the reform of our manners in unspeakable 
particulars. 

Of old, behaviour was considered of far more 
importance than in these later days; it is with 
pleasure we see in every new book some ad¬ 
vertence to manners which should be the reflex 
of a mind and life. 

Worship is the sixth portion, but our space 
is short, and we must be content to quote the 
noble verse with which he prefaces it:— 

This is he, who, felled by foes, 

Sprang harmless up, refreshed by blows: 

He to captivity was sold, 

But him no prison-bars would hold: 

Though they sealed him in a rock, 

Mountain chains he can unlock; 


Thrown to lions for their meat, 

The crouching lion kissed his feet; 

Bound to the stake, no flames appalled, 

But arched o’er him an honouring vault. 

This is he men miscall Fate, 

Threading dark waves, arriving late; 

But ever coming in time to crown 
Thd truth, and hurl wrong-doers down. 

He is the oldest and best known, 

More than aught thou call’st thy own, 

Yet, greeted In another's eyes, 

Disconcert with glad surprise. 

This is Jove, who, deaf to prayers. 

Floods with blessings unawares. 

Draw, if thou canst, the mystic line, 

Sevoring rightly his from thine, 

Which is human, which divine. 

Considerations by the way is next, and 
affords an opportunity for discussing, in a sum¬ 
mary, as it were, the purpose and result of the 
previous chapters. 

Beauty forms the subject of the next 
portion of the volume, and among the writers 
of to-day it would scarcely be possible to find a 
poet so well fitted to speak of it as himself, who, 
in his early volume of poems, in an ode to 
beauty, wrote— 

Oft in streets and humblest places, 

I detect far-wandering graces, 

Which from Eden, wide astray, 

In lowly homes have lost their way. 

Or later, in tbe same almost divine composi¬ 
tion, he says, apostrophyzing beauty: 

Dread power, but dear, if God thou be, 
Unmake me quite, or give thyself to me. 

Illusions does not, as we might anticipate it 
would, refer to the recent discussions on spirit¬ 
ualism ; the illusions here spoken of are of a 
more certain standing—tbe illusions we make 
for ourselves in boyhood, and which, in altered 
forms, we continue to keep before us through 
life. Emerson is no spiritualist, at lea6t ac¬ 
cording to the Mr. Home’s acceptation of spirit¬ 
ualism; the divine ever-existent spirit of Nature 
is his attendant, and the world owes him one 
more debt of gratitude for this book, which 
should bring men more in contact with the 
truths of their own lives, and stimulate them to 
a more noble conduct. 

Voices of Christmas. By Louis Sand. 
—(Joseph Matters , London ,)—The author of 
this little volume, whose nom de plume will 
be familiar to our readers, has produced a 
pretty story, the interest of which, though spe¬ 
cially adapted for Christmas, will be found to 
last all the year round. The tale is of two 
brothers, sons of a wealthy city man—Lawrence 
(the heir) a weakly invalid; the younger Philip, 
as full of health and strength as younger 
brothers without wealth usually are. There is 
a widowed aunt, with an only daughter (Emmy), 
who is intended by her mamma to attain to for¬ 
tune and position by marrying the sickly heir, 
who is cajoled, and nattered, and nursed into an 
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attachment to his innocent cousin, who all the 
while loves, and is beloved by, Philip. Would 
the author trust herself \ there is in her writings 
sufficient imagination and power to ensure a 
popular place amongst the authors of fiction; 
but Louis Sand, out of her admiration for a 
favourite master, and possibly unknown to her¬ 
self, too often affords us evidence of foregone 
impressions in plot, or style, or character, 
which, in an older writer, we should at once de¬ 
nounce as plagiarisms; but in this instance as 
a fault, demanding vigorous expurgation, and 
which we signal in the lundest spirit. No one, for 
instance, can read the child-life of Larry Lorimer 
without the shade of little Paul Dombev imme¬ 
diately arising. The characters are identical; 
but Lawrence does not die: he grows up as 
thoughtful, and unselfish, and full of exquisite 
sensibility and gentleness, to manhood—always, 
be it remembered, subject to the curb-chain of 
weak health; but this, in a different character, 
might have resulted in fretful repining, or im¬ 
potent ill-temper. Here is how we are let into 
the plot of the story: 

And when the people were all gone, and there 
was silence except for the bells, which still kept 
breaking forth into occasional peals, a little light 
step came out into the hall, and stopped suddenly; 
for, leaning against the wall, there was a dark 
figure, and a gloomy face, with the lamp shining 
down upon it. 

“ Philip !” 

He saw her well enough, aud heard her; but the 
crossed arms kept their position, and he never 
roored. 

“ Philip, have I done something V* 

“ No.” 

“ Why are yon angry with me ?” 

No answer, but a despairing look out of the grey 
eyes. 

“ If I have vexed you I am very sorry, Philip; 
but you won’t tell me; and now you look as if 1 
annoyed yon by coming here.” 

She was going away; and he watched her, 
stretching out his arms— 

“ Emmy ! Emmy 1” He drew her back, holding 
her hands in both his, and looking down upon her. 
“ Emmy, do yon know that I am nothing bat a 
poor, miserable, younger son ?” 

14 Miserable—why V ’ 

His lips were trembling, and ho gnawed them; 
hut the clasp of his hands, gentle and tender as it 
vas, sent the blood into the face that was looking 
op at him wonderingly. 

“ Ah, Emmy, yon know nothing about it. When 
I think of seeing what is more to me than all the 
world lost before my eyes because of this poverty, 
how can I help a rebellious outcry V* 

“ Oh, Philip, hash !” 

“ Dear Emmy, yon are always kind and gentle to 
every one; don’t think too hardly of me. When I 
am away, if yon think of me as of one straggling 
with a great sorrow, you will—” 

“Philip!” 

It was the voioe of the widow, and he turned to 
her angrily. 

u Emmy, my dear child, surely it Is time you 
were asleep! Go and bid poor Larry good night: 
he has been asking for you.’’ 


“I am going, mamma,” B&id Emmy, quietly. 

« Goodnight, Philip.” 

And she turned to him again, giving him the 
hand he had released. How he thanked her men¬ 
tally for that! And whereas his heart had been 
growing bitter, and full of hard thoughts towards 
his aunt, that one little kindness of Emmy’s soft¬ 
ened it, and made her insinuating speeches easier 
to bear. 

Here is a specimen of the widow’s diplomacy. 
Philip has left home to travel, and Mrs. 
O’Donoghne coming suddenly, with noiseless 
shoes, into her daughter’s room, surprises her 
in tears, and accuses her of shedding them in 
obstinate rebellion against the wishes of a de¬ 
voted parent. 

“ Dear mamma, said Emmy, “ 1 am not ob¬ 
stinate. 

u Why, then, these tears ?” 

“ I was cryiog,” says Emmy, “ simply because 
Philip went away without hearing me say good¬ 
bye to him; and 1 know he will be nnhappy.” 

“ I am afraid his is a murmuring disposition. 
Once for all, Emily, bis unhappiness or happiness 
is no concern of yours. I wonder you can think of 
his paltry sorrows, when you remember poor Larry 
—and you have quite neglected him of late. So 
dependent as he is, I think it positively unfeeling 1” 

Unfeeling ! had she been that after all her sorrow 
for Larry’s affliction? Had she really neglected 
him? 

(l Ah, that is right,” said the widow, observing 
her conscience-stricken look. “Poor Larry! I 
know yon did not mean it; bat you will make up 
for it: you will do all you can for him, will you 
not?” 

“ Indeed I will mamma.” 

So Emmy site with him, and talks, or plays, 
or reads, and the result is that she becomes a 
necessity to bis happiness, vet be has a percep¬ 
tion of his brothers attachment; and though 
his aunt has given him to understand that 
Emmy is dutiful, and that a word from her will 
be sufficient to bend her to her wishes, he with¬ 
stands temptation. In bis endeavour to sift out 
the true from the false—for his aunt had re¬ 
presented her daughter’s love for Philip as a 
mere childish preference which in reality no 
longer existed— 

He remembered a morning when the vigilant 
aunt and mother saw his brother clear away from 
the house, when she interposed between him and 
Emmy, and asked if they were making np old 
quarrels about toys, and what was the use of raking 
np nursery grievances, when she followed poor 
Philip the rosy to the very door, and would not lose 
sight of him for an instant 1 He had thought little 
of it then, but he remembered now taming his face 
to the window for a moment, and there, not visible 
to the widow or to Philip, drawing the curtain round 
her to hide herself, stood Emmy watching for a last 
sight of her old play-fellow. 

* * * * * * 

And what of his aunt ? Did she know all, and 
had she wittingly tried to make him believe a lie 
which looked pleasant? She thought him such a 
poor stupid fellow, lying there to listen to her 
quietly, taking in all she chose to tell him, and 
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believing it, had she done this? Should he judge 
her, who was so weak himself ? He tried to put her 
away from his thoughts entirely just then; to let 
her words be, as was the miserable temptation which 
had assailed him in the past. 

The end is that Philip and Emmy are at 
length united through the hero’s self-denying 
generosity, but at what a cost we have a faint 
glimpse in the following passage. It is Christ¬ 
mas, and Lawrence is playing the host for the 
last time. 

Who should take in the lady in velvet ? That 
should have been Larry's task, and he looked at the 
crutch beside him : from that to Philip. How 
liappy he looked ! What a fine, handsome fellow 
he was! How every one seemed to like him! 


turning the figures before him Into a whirling mase, 
filling him with the impulse to throw up his arms 
and cry for help, blanching his cheek still whiter, 
and bringing the damp to his forehead! It was 
gone: it was but a sudden pain quite gone. How 
sharp and terrible that one moment had been! Ani| 
it brought before him the time and place where it 
had visited him before—but yesterday. As he knelt 
before the altar it was, with Emmy on one eide and 
Philip on the other, with the stained window throw¬ 
ing a long gleam on the white vestments of the 
Priest, and lighting up the golden scroll which 
spoke of a Wonderful Counsellor, a Prince of Peace. 

The sweet moral of the tale is, that with the 
spirit of Christian love in the heart, humbly 
following in the steps of its Divine teacher, the 
weakest and most seemingly useless amongst us 
may find means of doing the bravest service. 


What was that which came over the heir suddenly, 

“ Th « I “ tellec ‘ utt J SeTCranceofManand Women“The Worn Wedding Ring, &c.“The Reliquaryj” 
Reports of theLife-Boat Institution;” “The Workhouse Visiting Society:” “ Magnet Stories:” 
and Give Bread, gain Love,” are unavoidably postponed tiU next month. ' 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH, 


The principal, and certainly the most novel, 
amusement has been tbe torch-light processions 
on the Serpentine, preceded by military move¬ 
ments, and quadrilles in skates. Thousands of 
actors and thousands of spectators enjoying an 
out-of-door entertainment at midnight, with the 
thermometer at 291° is not exactly advan¬ 
tageous to theatrical managers, who have suf¬ 
fered, it is said, thin houses. What, indeed, 
are pantomimes compared with a river on fire, 
with blazing braziers, resonant with bands of 
bell-ringers, and brass bands, studded with 
tents for a thousand yards, and animated by a 
concourse of persons male and female per¬ 
forming the most fantastic evolutions i What 
did it signify to them that tbe (< Colleen Bawn” 
was taking her enforced plunge in the lake for 
the 113th time at the Adelphi? or that “ Blue- 
Beard, from a new point of hue,” was visible on 
the same stage ? The Lake of Killarney was a 
pool, and tbe Pantomime nil , compared to that 
mad revel on the frozen Serpentine I Moreover, 
the Pantomime had nothing to fear from* a 
change of weather; a thaw would not affect 
” Robinson Crusoe,” at the Princess’*; or 
make “ Queen Lady-Bird and her Children” 
fly away from the Haymarket. Whereas, the 
veering round of the wind but a few points of 
tbe compass would break up the watery stage, 
and scatter the Company, never more to meet 
in its integrity upon the same space again. It 
is as well, therefore, that the old pieces have con¬ 
tinued their attractions, and, at the Princess’s 
and Adelphi, have spared, at least, tbe expendi¬ 
ture incidental to the production of new dramas. 
Our prophecy has proved correct, touching the 
renewal of M. Fechter’s engagement at the 


former house, and, at this present writing, 
“ The Corsican Brothers” heads the bills, and 
enables us to refer our readers to our last 
number for our impression of M. Fechter’s 
acting. After which, “ Robinson Crusoe; or, 
Friday and the King of the Caribee Islands,” 
full of mirth, music, and comicality, enables 
the audience to digest the horrors of the 
powerful melo-drama on which they have pre¬ 
viously supped, 

The fact that the “ Colleen Bawn” is nightly 
announced at the Adelphi, is the most elo¬ 
quent notice in its praise that can appear, and 
we heartily congratulate the Manager and Mr. 
Dion Bourcicault upon it. When we say that 
P. Bedford and Messrs. Toole and Smith, with 
Miss Woolgar, Miss Thorne, Miss E. Kelly, 
and Miss Laidlaw appear in the new “ Blue- 
Beard,” we have given earnest of the spirit with 
which the burlesque is sustained. 

At tbe Haymarket tbe only novelty, apart 
from the clever Pantomime, which is said to be 
the best of the season, has been the tiibtit of 
Miss Fanny Stirling, daughter of tbe celebrated 
actress, whom she much resembles in style and 

E erson. Perhaps a happier production might 
ave been chosen than Falconer’s Comedy, 

“ Does be Love me ?” which imposed a long 
part (that of Miss Vandeleur) on the debutante, 
the interest of which is rendered secondary to 
the entirely extraneous character of Bubble (Mr. 
Buckstone), who, of course, carries the house 
with him. With time and study, we have no 
doubt of Miss Stirling’s success; she has great 
natural powers, and, at times, a fascination of 
manner that rendered tbe acting of the girlish, 
impulsive heroine peculiarly piquant. 
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Passing Events Re-edited . 


Ill 


BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 

Lricrster SaUARK. 

The new pietare of Messina will be found to 
equal in beauty and interest the well-known. 


achievements of Messrs. Burford and Sellons 
which, from year to year, have so long interested 
the public. The exquisite views of Bwitserland 
and Rome remain open, and are well worthy of 
a visit. 


THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.) 


First Figure.— NegligS for home wear. 
Princess dress of dark pearl gray Lyons poplin. 
On the skirt and body a full trimming of 
blsek lace figuring the outline of a tunic, studded 
with tufts of lace. The sleeves and pockets 
are finished with a trimming of the same. 
Muslin under-sleeves and collar; Empress 
cravat of green velvet. Hosiers cap of lace and ( 
tulle, decorated with bows of green ribbon. 
Green velvet slippers with rosettes. 

Second Figure.— Dress of Prussian-blue | 
gros de Naples , sprinkled with bright yellow 
flowers. Body high, sleeves with elbow and 
cuff. From top to bottom of the skirt in front 
a fancy gimp ornament. Black velvet pardessus 
trimmed with gimp, and bordered with Martin’s 
fur. Lace collar and under-sleeves. Martin’s 
fur muff. Bonnet with blue velvet front, and 
limp crown of white crape, covered with black 
spotted tulle. On the left a blue feather frosted, 
inside a bandeau of blue velvet flowers, white 
blonde at the sides, and strings of blue ribbon 
velvet. 

Z Amongst the newest visiting robe3 I notice 
one of black taffetas gros grain, sprinkled lightly 
with bouquets of pure blue. The skirt is orna¬ 
mented with a pinked ruche of blue silk forming 
a tunique round and open; at the bottom on 
each side a loose knot of ribbon. The corsage 
is plain, very high and pointed; a ruche of 
taffetas surrounds the shoulders at some dis¬ 


tance from the throat. The sleeves are composed 
of three large puffs, ornamented with ruches 
of cut blue silk. 

Another very lovely robe is of taffetas antique 
of Parma violet, ornamented with bandeaux of 
velvet of the same shade. The skirt is illustrated 
with five bands of velvet, cut on the bias, and 
each of the same depth. 

For evening dress, there is the robe Gabrielis 
of white silk, with low body, ornamented with a 
square pelerine of chantilly, placed as a bertha. 
The skirt is finished at the bottom with a 
bouillonnis of white tulle, over which are draped 
two deep flounces of chantilly, forming 'a 
tunique . The whole length of the skirt is 
fastened with tufts (how otherwise can I use 
the word choux ?) of black lace and gold 
ribbons. 

Then there is a charming robe of grey moire 
antique , illustrated with camtoes of foliage, with 
collar and revers of black silk, garnished at the 
edges with an alternate piping, white and black. 
The revers is continued on the bias on each side 
of the skirt, and goes all round the robe, with 
the same piping of white and black as a border; 
the sleeves are finished with revers en rapport, 
with those on the body. For the ball there is 
the robe de Ngmphe , composed of falls of tulle, 
disposed as a double skirt, and relieved with 
gauze ribbons, spotted with gold. This is au 
exquisitely light and elegant toilet. 



PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


four last number, under this heading, we 
to awaken the attention of lady- 
to the fact that the city of Coventry 
ely depended on their caprices for the 
t of the majority of its inhabitants, 
then, we have learned that Fashion has 
1 round some few degrees in favour of 
humanity, and that ribbons are again in vogne. 
Who knows ? perhaps, as spring advances, we 
may hope to find, not only ball-dresses, but 
bonnets, decked, like Milton’s “ Delilah,” with 
“ Streamers waving, 

Courted by all the winds that hold them play.” 


As yet, however, the distress continues, even in 
the face of partial employment, of extraneous 
labour, and extra-parochial relief, which has 
reached the magnificent sum of £30,000. 

In the meantime, the dwellers in the metro¬ 
polis have had terrible glimpses of want on the 
part of thousands of the labouring population, 
and in the byerstreets and suburbs we have be¬ 
come painfully familiar with the cry of distress 
on the part of companies of strong-limbed men, 
whose bones and sinews were suddenly at a 
discount in the labour marts. 

Frozen-out gardeners, bricklayers, and water* 
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Answers to Correspondents . 

men clubbed their miseries and voices into the think and act for themselves. At present, in 
bitterest and most dissonant chant; and the every parish of London, charitable associations 
hopeless monotony of its burden, “ We’re wil - bear their share in nursing, clothing, feeding, 
ling to work , but we can’t get workor, yet and educating the children of the poor in their 
more dolorous— “All froze out /” sent a sharp various districts. If any slight ailment happens 
pang through one’s heart that made the eyes to them, there is the dispensary; if they are 
water. sick, the hospital; if in want, the parish; in 

The icy bolts that closed them out from their age, the poor-house: it is one great system of 
employments have been withdrawn; and these dependence, and one eminently calculated to 
supernumeraries on the great fixed staff of deteriorate those who are brought under its 
poverty in London are, for the time, discharged, influence. 

But, now that we have breathing-space to make Speaking of the poor-house, reminds me of 
the enquiry, we naturally ask, how it happens the class of persons for whom such refuges 
that a fortnight out of employment suffices to were originally intended, and of a letter which a 
strip his home of even the meanest comforts, recent notice of Miss Cobbe’s paper on “ Desti- 
and to reduce the working-man, whose earnings tute Incurables” in conecben with the Work- 
are frequently equal, and often superior, to the house Visiting Society has brought me from the 
slender incomes of the majority of railway and benevolent author of it, in which she points 
other clerks, to this pass of absolute pauperism ? out how ladies, who cannot visit the sufferers, 
Has not the public-house and tally-shop, but who can knit, may very importantly con- 
the want of household economy on the part of tribute to their relief. 

,the wife, the absence of all forethought, and Many of these poor creatures are bed-ridden, 
consequent improvidence in the expenditure of or so strengtbless, as to be unable to sit up 
hie wages, something to do with his condition in without artificial support, which, however, may 
this and other emergencies ? and, also (shall I be very cheaply and easily afforded them, by 
be thought uncharitable in suggesting it ?), the means of a knitted bed-rest y made of coarse 
absence of early training in those principles white cotton. It is simply a band two yards in 
which teach us the duty and dignity of self- length, gradually widened to three-quarters in 
dependence, and enforces self-denial as a means the middle, something like a half-shawl with 
to this end? Would it not be worth while to the corner rounded off. It should be finished 
teach these wholesome ethics, so familiar in at the ends with two strong tapes, which, when 
middle-class homes, in our national and Sun- it is used, are tied to the feet of the bed, and 
day-schools ? No "one, knowing anything of the wide part passed over the patient’s back, 
the ways of thinking and habits of the labour- when it forms a sort of cradle, its utility has 
ing-classes, can shut out the fact that, either been fully tested in the Bristol Workhouse, 
owing to our Poor-law system, or to the tempta- where it was given in the first instance to a 
tion of the numberless associations and charities woman who had been “ sixteen years in the same 
ready to meet every possible necessity, there is bed, always engaged, poor soul, when her pains 
a proneness to seek relief at the hands of others, admitted, in the cheerless occupation of making 
which seems to have strengthened with the shrouds for her fellow-passengers.” 
strength and grown with the growth of these “ In the London workhouses,” my corres- 
vairious and ever-multiplying efforts of the pondent continues, " there are hundreds of poor 
philanthropical. sufferers to whom such a thing would be an 

Most human beings, in the working ways of inestimable gift.” We leave the suggestion 
life, have felt the inestimable value of help in with our lady-readers, merely adding, that, if 
the day of need; but it becomes a question some amongst them will kindly turn a few of 
worthy the attention of philanthropists them- their spare moments to account in this way, 
selves, whether men and women are really Miss Twining, 13 , Bedford-row, will gladly 
improved, or more than temporarily bettered, by transmit their gifts to the most necessitous 
a system which thinks and acts for them, that cases. 

which Nature and society impose on them to C. A, W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Alps ” (the whole of the MSS. should have been 
sent) ; “ Left in the Church ; u “ Constance.” 

Mirfibld. —The magazine was posted, and we 
hope has arrived safely. 

Nbrritalb. —Our correspondent, in his letter of 
the 1st of December, forgot to state the mmimum 
terms for the articles referred to; if he will do so, a 
P.O.O. shall be forwarded. 


Ud by Roftrton end Toxford, 146, Strand London 


Poetry accepted , with thanks : “ Loneliness 
“Lavender;” “Lost in God;” “Blossom of 
Hope.” 

Prose received and accepted: “Certain Ex¬ 
periences of the Militia“ The Lost Canary 
“ A White Hair.” 

Bbobivbd, but not read: “The Apostle of the 
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KUTSON 

BY JAMES B. 

Chap. V. ( continued .) 

At ibis moment we heard the voice of M. 
Biot at the outer door. Stephanie turned pale, 
and trembled, and, had I not felt that 1 was 
now her protector, and gathered strength from 
the thought, I too might have feared to meet 
him. 

“Take courage, Stephanie,” I whispered. 

“ For my Bake, now, as well as your father's, 
nlay your part as best you can. You are no 
longer deceiving, but merely outwitting decep¬ 
tion. Remember, you are Adrienne now! Go 
np and kiss him when he enters.” 

“ But oh, Mr. Morley, I have been cruelly 
forgetful all this time—are you really in dan¬ 
ger?” 

“ Not immediate danger. But hush! Here 
he comes!” . . ; “And indeed,” said I, 
in continuance of an imaginary previous con¬ 
versation, and pointing to a picture of the ar¬ 
rest of Charlotte Corday, “ if this is like her, I 
think I could have performed her terrible mis¬ 
sion, and have faced her retribution, for one 
blight look of that spiritual face!” 

1 knew that M. Biot had opened the door, 
and was hearing me; and I hazarded the first re¬ 
mark that the first picture I turned to sug¬ 
gested in order to give him the idea of a general 
conversation. As 1 finished the sentence, Ste¬ 
phanie quietly rose and obeyed my suggestion, 
sod the next moment I was quivenng with un- 
definable terror, when 1 turned round and met 
the full gaze of that calm, scrutinizing eye, that 
always seemed to penetrate, or rather to an¬ 
ticipate my inmost thoughts. 

M. Biot saluted me with his own peculiar 
combination of cordiality and quiet dignity, 
expressed in a few polite words his regret at not 
having been able to see me the previous evening 
on account of a matter of important business, 
which he had just that moment finished, and 
hoped that Adrienne had in some measure re¬ 
paid the kindness of my visit. 

“I think,” said I, “that my intrusion here 
for three nights in succession is sufficient wit¬ 
ness of the pleasure I find in availing myself of 


MORLEY. 

STEPHENS. 

your kind invitations. I have to thank Mdlle. 
Biot for two of the most pleasant evenings of 
my life.” 

Stephanie slightly bowed, made some con¬ 
fused reply, and then, on pretext of a headache, 
and after a frigid conventional salutation that I 
felt it hard to imitate, retired for the evening. 

And 1 sat face to face with that immoveable 
scrutiny! We sat in perfect silence for several 
minutes after she left, till I felt myself quailing, 
as I had done at the Table d'hdte at Boulogne, 
under the influence of his mysterious eye. My 
feverish desire to spring up and begone was 
becoming intolerable, when he at length broke 
silence in his usual laconic style. 

“ I admit few to her society, Mr. Morley.” 

“Then must I thank you all the more for the 
privilege of it.” 

Another pause. 

“ What was that you said about Charlotte 
Corday?” 

I somehow felt compelled to answer this man. 

“ Perhaps it was spoken lightly,” I replied, 
“ but I said that I could have taken her place 
both in her mission and her fate for even less 
than her love.” 

Still another feverish pause. 

“ My daughter is more beautiful than Char¬ 
lotte Corday.” 

“ Oh, a thousand times 1” 

And this time 1 met his eye unquelled, for I 
was speaking from the heart. 

“ And she, too, has a mission to fulfil.” 

“Amission! I trust it is not one that in¬ 
volves danger?” 

“There will be much'danger, but not to her¬ 
self.” 

“ Excuse me, I am but a new acquaintance, 
but, since you tell me so much, may I ask what 
is the nature of ft ?” 

“To reward with her love and beauty him 
who shall risk his life for her— and for the 
world 1” 

I felt that a crisis was at hand, yet I gathered 
courage from his conversation, as it showed 
plainly that, with all his mysterious means of 
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knowledge* he was evidently ignorant of what 
had passed between Stephanie and myself. 

"There are many who would do mis,” I re¬ 
plied, "who would be utterly unworthy of her. 
And there are many who might be worthy of 
her who might yet love her too much to ask her 
to share a life of poverty.” 

" The mission” (and he always pronounced the 
word with a slight sneer), "the mission pro¬ 
vides for that case also. I am not wealthy, but 
I can give my daughter two hundred ana fifty 
thousand francs. She has a villa of her own, 
too, though she has never seen it, and which she 
shall not see till some one such as I have long 
sought to meet shall lead her into it as her 
bridal home. It stands on the coast of Sicily, 
high up among sunny hills, looking from a 
grove of cypress and walnut-trees, down through 
long rows of aloes, down over clustering vine¬ 
yards to the most gladsome of seas! To the 
scholar there are the exhaustless traees of the 
grandeur of Magna Grecia; to the lover of na¬ 
ture there is everything, from the strange, 
beautiful shells on the beach to the snowy sum¬ 
mit of Etna, purpling in gorgeous sunset ; to 
the lover of woman there will be Adrienne 1 
Have you any taste for such a life, Mr. 
Morley ?” 

" I cannot misunderstand you, sir,” said I, 
gathering all my courage. " There is something 
you wish me to do; why not name it to me at 
once ?” 

" I do not think you are yet prepared to hear 
it 1” 

" What preparation do I need ?” 

" You have to learn to appreciate the reward 
I have named to you.” 

" But what if I have been bold enough to ac¬ 
knowledge to my own heart that I already love 
your daughter; that I feel myself willing to risk 
everything except honour for the sake of her 
love and hand ? what if I have already been bold 
enough to tell her so, and fortunate enough to 
find myself favoured beyond expectation ?” 

" But is it so ?” 

" It is so, indeed !” 

And I fancied I could detect a slight relax¬ 
ing of the muscles of that marble face, in¬ 
dicative, not exactly of pleasure, but of some¬ 
thing like complacency. 

" It was bold, indeed,” said he; " but I am 
not displeased. I saw all this when I read your 
face at Boulogne; I saw that you were capable 
of mreat and wing deeds, that you were worthy 
of being receives into a noble brotherhood, 
whose bond of union is the hatred of oppres¬ 
sion—nay, that from your energy of character 

ou were peculiarly fitted to become the very 

and of that body of which I am proud to be the 
head! Do you feel prepared to know more ?” 

Of course I did; and feeling that I had 
overreached even the mysterious Biot, I was 
madly impelled by curiosity to penetrate to the 
utmost depths of his purpose, whatever it might 
be. Perhaps, thought I, I may get him as 
much in my power as Guissac is in his, and 
thereby be enabled to secure more effectually 


than ever the love of Stephanie by stepping m 
between the two. And had I not sworn but an 
hour ago to do everything in my power to save 
her father from punishment? How powerful 
an oath becomes when seconded by inclination! 

"Iam prepared,” said I, "for everything 
short of losing her!” 

"This, then, will tell you the rest,” replied 
M. Biot, producing from a portfolio I had ob¬ 
served in nis hand when he entered, a paper, 
which, when he had opened and presented to 
me, I had no difficulty in recognizing at the first 
lance as one of those which I had seen lying 
efore himself and his three companions on my 
first visit to his house. He handed me at the 
« ame time a smaller paper, which proved to be 
a key to the cipher in which, with the exception 
of the signatures, the document was written. 

I had suspected it all; yet how my blood ran 
cold when tne flagrant reality, in characters un¬ 
deniable and as immoveable as a trembling 
hand allowed of, was spread before my eyes! 
—no longer the unsteady vapour of suspicion, 
but the fell coherence of recorded purpose! 
At that time (and is it not so even as I write ?) 
the fate of Europe hung upon one life. A 
strange life it is! a lurid centre redly haloed 
with fearful brightness! a life fitfully blessed 
and fitfully cursed 1 externally magnificent, in¬ 
ternally— who knows what? perchance self¬ 
consuming in the hell of his own glory ; per¬ 
chance utterly unreflective, and instinctively 
impelled through good and evil towards a great 
life-purpose; perchance better, perchance worse 
than all these, but surely a life sacred, divinely 
sacred! 

And this life the assassin’s hand was to cut 
short! The paper contained a plan of opera¬ 
tions, and an awful oath of secresv. Besides 
the four names I had formerly remarked, several 
others, all Italian, were now affixed to it. Iu the 
mysterious fascination of horror I read it and 
re-read it, feeling in my utter bewilderment of 
thought as if I had already signed it, and were 
irretrievably implicated. M. Biot stood oppo¬ 
site me with his arms folded, as calmly observ¬ 
ant as a physician might be when watching the 
effect of poison on some devoted member of the 
brute creation. 

Even now, could I not throw off this yoke of 
bondage? I had seen the worst, and cursed 
my curiosity. Could I not, now, tell him boldly 
that I knew of hit deception, and afterwards 
find Stephanie in her own sphere and character? 
Yet this fatal curiosity had laid a duty upon me, 
failing which the weight of blood would net on 
my own bead. I must not only withdraw from 
due diabolical conspiracy: I must overturn it! 
Yet how overturn it without informing against 
the conspirators ? And how this without in¬ 
volving Stephanie herself ? Oh, horror! Was 
I prepared for such a sacrifice ? Could I allow 
her to be condemned for appearances of which I 
myself was in a great measure the cause, which 
indeed would never have existed had I steadily 
pursued the path of integrity? Was there not 
within me at that moment, not die whisper, but 
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the loud cry of a demon, rr you cannot now go 
back 1 .” And in this utter suspension of pur¬ 
pose, 1 felt for an instant as if something could 
and might happen that would unravel this whole 
chain of circumstances, and that I might sud¬ 
denly awaken, as if from a dream, to the old 
relationships of life. But when I lifted my head, 
the reality irresistibly asserted itself; there were 
the bright lights, the minors, the pictures, the 
flowers j and there stood the immoveable, watch¬ 
ful mystery. 

I could hardly be said to be reasoning with 
myself. 1 was rather resigning myself to the 
workings of contending feelings, and the fear of 
the guilt of blood was gradually excluding the 
thought of a new-formed love, when a light 
footstep overhead reminded me with excruciat¬ 
ing tenderness that I might possibly be guilty 
of that dear blood, even while saving the life of 
another in whom I had no personal interest. 
Would I be believed if I told of the simplicity 
of her motives, when the outward appearance 
of having joined herself to the conspirators 
could not be denied ? Or if another explana¬ 
tion should be put upon her having been received 
into the house of a stranger nominally as his 
daughter, would she not herself repel the impu¬ 
tation, and prefer exile or death to a dishonoured 
name ? But could I not contrive to remove her, 
and then give information of the conspiracy ? 
Alas, how could a helpless girl escape toe 
search of vigilant and ubiquitous justice I And 
thus between the two opposite conclusions, that 
I could not without the conscious guilt of mur¬ 
der hear of the success of this diabolical design, 
and that at the same time I could not risk the 
safety of Stephanie even to save the life of a 
monarch, I sat in speechless horror. 

M. Biot was the first to break the long 
silence. 

“You understand it, I suppose?” said he, 
quietly. 

“ Yes.” 

“You will see then that there is apart assigned 
to each of those who have affixed their signa¬ 
tures. There is one office still vacant. Are 
you prepared to subscribe your name for it ?” 

“ In short,” said I, “ you ask me to be the 
assassin.” 

“ I do not acknowledge any such name in 
connection with our cause. Believing you 
worthy of it, 1 assign you the post at once 
of danger and of honour. I have named the 
reward.” 

“ But what,” I asked, “are the principles or 
motives of yourself and the brotherhood to 
which you belong in oompassing this man’s 
death?” 

“They are of a kind, Mr. Morley, that you 
M an Englishman can but little understand, 
la a general way you can, no doubt, sympathize 
with us when we say that our actuating motive 
ie the desire of national freedom. But, accus¬ 
tomed as you are to the normal condition of 
things, you cannot enter into the mental con* 
dittos of that man who c on s i ders all law in a 
tine of suspension so loug m the egecuftive 


authority is itself illegitimate* In your peaceful 
country it is well to preach that the doctrine of 
the end sanctifying the means is a doctrine of 
devils. But there you are in your normal state 
under heaven, witn no obstacle to the fires 
development of your glorious human nature; 
and thus you. are responsible for good and for 
evil. But with me there is no evil and no good ; 
no aim, no possibility of aim, save freedom; 
until I am firee I have no conscience, and my 
actions are without character save as futile or 
successful.” 

“ Then, sir, since I am not of your way of 
thinking, why seek to engage me in this matter, 
and especially to assign to me the darkest 
part ?” 

“ Chance threw you in my way,” replied he, 
with admirable coolness, “ I studied your 
r ysignomy, and felt certain that you could be 
easily worked upon, and that at the same time 
you bad all the nerve requisite for a daring deed* 
I have therefore led you eo far that you cannot 
now go back.” 

“Iam not aware,’* said I, “ that I am eo far 
compromised.” 

“ So far, that even if I wished to save you I 
could not do so. You are now in other hands. 
The note you wrote to M. Calmet (of whom the 
police are at present in search as having had a 
share in a former unsuccessful plot) is in the 
hands of one of the conspirators, as you would 
ceill them, who holds an office under the French 
Government. The pistol case which, you 
remember, you threw out of the carriage win* 
dow, is in the hands of the police, who con¬ 
sidering the circumstanoe of its being found 
where it was decidedly suspicious, are in search 
of pistols to match it. Tne pistols themselves 
are in the possession of the same gentleman 
who has your note to M. Calmet, and on the 
least notice of your opposition to our cause, or 
of your refusal to join it, he will deliver them 
up, call upon Devisme to identify them, end aft 
the same time your person; and you may guess, 
Mr. Morley, what explanation the French 
Government will place on this circumstance, 
especially when you consider that you entered 
Paris under a false passport, and that you have 
now nothing to supply tne place of the one you 
lost. Should I be implicated, your visits to my 
house will only involve you still more deeply. 
Moreover, our spies are numerous, end your 
every movement is watched, eo that it will be 
impossible for you to attempt to hold any 
communication with any agent of Government 
without our knowing it, end immediately an¬ 
ticipating you. For my own pert I possess 
the means of instant flight, or effectual con¬ 
cealment. I presume this is not the case with 
you.” 

“Enough,” I exclaimed, forgetful of eveiy 
thing but my own intense indignation at this 
systematic villany. “ I will nek everything 
rather than allow myself to be the dopes* wn 
an atrocious conspiracy I An tici p a t e me if you 
will, I will hazard the contest between truth end 
falsehood at the bar of Justice 1 I have alleged 
x 2 
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you to lead me, but not so blindly as you 
imagine. As for the daughter whose hand you 
promise me, she is mine already by her own 
will. I have won her heart as Stephanie 
Guissac. I thank you for the opportunities you 
have allowed me for so doing.” 

Instead of showing any sign of astonishment 
at my knowledge of her real name, he merely 
remarked with a smile: “ So then you love her 
for her own sake? That is still better than I 
anticipated. Well, yea might possibly escape; 
but one thing is certain—sfo cannot .” 

“ How so ?” cried I. w Would you not wit¬ 
ness to her innocence ?” 

“ You do not understand me. I mean that if 
you will not do this, Stephanie will!” 

A fearful suspicion shot through my mind. 
I comprehended the awful meaning of his words, 
but was so paralyzed with horror as to be utterly 
unable to reply. Attributing my silence to be¬ 
wilderment, he proceeded with fiendish placidity 
to open up the meaning of his words. 

“ The life of Stephanie’s father,” said he, “ is 
in my hands. A word from me, and Guissac 
becomes personally acquainted with the guillo¬ 
tine. Stephanie on the other hand is entirely 
devoted to him. Since you seem to know so 
much of her, you are perhaps aware that she 
would risk her own life to save his. You may 
at least have seen that she will wrong her own 
nature in obedience to his will. I need not 
show you how easily I can work upon this. A 
little friendly assistance from a pretended priest, 
who will show her the lawfulness and even the 
praiseworthiness of ridding the earth of a tyrant, 
and who will promise heaven itself as the 
reward of the deed—this, with the threat of her 
father’s death if she refuse to comply, will be 
quite sufficient to create another Charlotte 
Corday. You will have no opportunity of 
influencing her. In another hour she will be 
beyond your reach. If you refuse, this is my 
last resource.” 

Was Righteous Justice at that moment Omni¬ 
present, and yet unsignalized by sudden judg¬ 
ment upon the coldblooded conspirator ? what 
shall I say of my own horror except that it was 
unspeakable ? Was it not too possible—too 
probable that Stephanie’s plastic nature, reihoved 
from all other influences, would yield to the 
subtle workings of this resolute schemer? 
Had I not seen her strongest principle as a 
woman totter before the all-powerful threat of 
her father's punishment? Surely the former 
risk—that of her being implicated in case of 
disclosure, was nothing to this. My instant 
thought was to rush to the window, dash it open, 
and raise the. shout of treason 5 but I had no 
sooner wheeled round for the purpose of carry¬ 
ing out the idea, than the action was as sud¬ 
denly checked by the gleam of a stiletto in the 
hand of the Italian domestic, who had entered 
unperceived from the balcony during the con¬ 
versation, having, as in the quickness of despair 
I at once perceived, closed the jalousies behind 
him, so that none of our. movements could 
possibly be seen from without. He was in the 


act of drawing the weapon from under his 
sleeve when the unexpected flash arrested my 
attention. I turned instantly to M. Biot. To 
my increased alarm there was a poniard in his 
hand also. I then rushed desperately towards 
the door, but he placed himself before it, 
saying with his usual tone of calm deter¬ 
mination : 

“ Do not alarm yourself. There is no violence 
intended. But if you attempt to rouse the 
neighbourhood, successful or unsuccessful, your 
fate is inevitable. We have no desire to stain 
our cause with the blood of any private person, 
but, if you stand between us and our end, we 
must sacrifice you.” 

I need not be ashamed to confess that I was 
trembling with terror. The risk of being my¬ 
self implicated — the risk of innocently im¬ 
plicating Stephanie—the risk of Stephanie 
nerself being prevailed upon to become the 
instrument of these dark counsels, all these 
separate possibilities so bewildered me that, 
losing sight of their relative bearings, and 
conscious of nothing but the crushing weight of 
danger, I appealed wildly to his mercy. I 
sobbed out many incoherencies regarding my 
former peaceful way of life—the deathblow that 
my parents would receive should they hear of 
my connection with such fearful things, the 
terrible hardship of being innocently involved 
in what my heart shrunk from as the blackest 
of crimes, my abject willingness to serve M. 
Biot in any the most slavish of ways, if only 
he would spare Stephanie and myself from 
participating m the deed of blood; all this, and 
much more I urged, but I saw from the fixity 
of his smile—if smile it coqld be called—that 
my appeals were vain. 

“ If your tears,” said he at length, “ could 
wash out your knowledge of our secret, you 
might sue to some purpose. But you cannot 
extricate yourself from that knowledge, and I 
cannot—dare not, allow in a stranger the passive 
possession of it. You know our plans, and 
must assist them, or the whole weight of them 
will fall upon yourself.” 

“ But why then,” I asked, fiercely, “ assign 
to me the worst and bloodiest part? If the 
deed must be done, is there no miscreant within 
your knowledge vile enough to turn assassin, 
or to add this to former crimes of the same 
nature for the pitiful sake of gain? Or since 
Guissac’s life is in your hands, why not turn 
your power with him to this bloody account ? 
Surely such work more congenially befits him 
than either his daughter or myself 1 ” 

M. Biot laughed—audibly. It was the first 
and last time I had the privilege of observing 
in him this manifestation of a human nature. 

“ Guias&c ?” cried he: M ha! ha! Guissac is 
a coward. He has been tried already, and 
has several times braced himself to the work 
honestly enough; but when the decisive mo¬ 
ment comes, his body sinks under the weight of 
his cowardly soul.” 

“ Is there no other, then ?” I asked, feeling 
as if I had got on safer ground, and foreseeing 
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a possible opportunity of dissimulation, in which 
1 was now fast becoming an adept. 

"There is another/ 9 replied M. Biot; "but 
he is not in France." 

"Whereis be?” 

M In England.” 

" Woula he be well fitted for the office ?” I 
asked, eagerly. 

" Admirably. He is a man of unflinching 
courage, penonally hating the tyrant, and ca¬ 
pable of selling his very soul for gold.” 

" Why not employ mm, then ?” 

"There is the insuperable difficulty of intro¬ 
ducing him into Paris.” 

“ Could I not be instrumental in introducing 
him?” 

M. Biot suddenly leant his head to one side, 
as if a new idea had struck him; then, drawing 
a chair towards himself, sat down with one 
band on his forehead, and pondered long and 
silently; never, however, for a moment with¬ 
drawing his gaze from me, as if the whole of his 
plans depended upon the result of his analysis 
of my character.* As I watched his countenance 
(that exhibited no symptom of internal working 
except the ever-deepening shade of the brow) I 
could have fancied that, though his eye was 
fixed upon myself, he was all the while con¬ 
sulting with some power of evil within him that 
suggested ever darker and darker counsels. At 
all events it was evident that a new phase of the 
subject had presented itself; and the pause gave 
me leisure to make up my mind to dissemble to 
any extent for the purpose of gaining time. I 
was tremblingly anxious for the fate of Stephanie. 
I saw no possibility of recovering her from the 
hands of M. Biot, except by bargaining to act 
a certain part in the conspiracy on the condition 
of her liberation, and to trust at the same time 
to some opportunity of quietly conveying to 
the proper quarters information of all that was 
being planned. I could not but feel how 
despicable such a part would be; yet the thought 
of the “ heavenly rhetoric of her eye,” and the 
.gleam of the poniards—for both were still dis¬ 
played, the Italian servant playing all the while 
with his weapon, and fidgetting uneasily as if 
disappointed that he had not been ordered to 
spring at once on his prey—these cogent reasons 
were shaping my character and conduct far 
more effectually than the thousand unremem¬ 
bered lessons of Christian training. 

What, I thought, had all my previous educa¬ 
tion to do with this ? All very well for fireside 
life, or even for circumstances of straight¬ 
forward danger; but for a mesh of evil, like 
this ? Cunning for cunning said I—or the fiend 
within me. 

" It can be done,” at length exclaimed M. 
Biot. “ Can I trust you on a journey ?” 

“ You may bind me in any way you think 
most effectual,” I replied, “ snort of the actual 
commission of a deed of blood 1” 

This I said to give him the idea that mere 
participation was not so repugnant to my feelings 
as my former language might have led him to 
suppose. 


After another short pause, he motioned me to 
a table on which lay writing-materials. He 
still seemed to be closely watching my move¬ 
ments, and carefully kept between myself and 
the door. Sitting down at the table, he pointed 
to a chair on the opposite side, in which I im¬ 
mediately took my place; and having then 
written out the plan of a very simple cipher 
(which consisted merely in the substitution of 
the consonants b 9 c, d, f and g, for the respec¬ 
tive vowels a , e, *, o and u), he desired me to 
use it in writing a letter which he was about to 
dictate. I guessed at once, from the simplicity 
of the cipher, that the intention of the subtle 
schemer was to combine the appearance of con¬ 
cealment with the certainty of discovery. The 
letter was in Italian, and was nearly to the fol¬ 
lowing effect: 

“Antonio Cassiako. 

“Dear Antonio, —Are you ready? Too late 
for Boulogne. St. Cloud at present. Three ac¬ 
cessions : one of whom promises to double your re¬ 
ward. All three owing to the girl, who is of 
infinite use. Slightly suspicious of Carlo. On the 
slightest symptom of defection will anticipate him. 

I have a story at my fingers’-ends which will save 
myself and the girl, and* turn the whole affair on— 
you know whom. As for you, jum are safe where 
you are. Do not move till younear from me, or 
see me. I enclose a cheque for £bO, from the same 
person as before. Practise more with small weapons, 
as they don’t show so easily in the pocket, and I 
have two beauties. Keep yourself well. Next 
letter, Cipher No. 4. 

“ Yours, dear Antonio, in life and death, 

“ Rutson Morlby.” 

Deeper and deeper into the net, thought I; 
fearfully realizing the dark cunning that was 
couched in every word he dictated. The cloud 
of doom seemed closing in on me; yet what 
could I do but write? It lacerated my very 
heart to pen the foul implication which the 
letter contained regarding Stephanie; yet what 
possible way of escape was there for either her¬ 
self or me, except feigned submission ? Could 
I not wish now that I had played a bolder part, 
and trusted Stephanie to the grace of God! 
Where was that grace ?—All around me, and to 
be had for the asking. But no; if Fortune 
“ practised stratagems upon so soft a subject as 
myself,” stratagem for stratagem seemed still 
the safer plan; and accordingly, not to appear 
as if rendering too willing an obedience, I pur¬ 
posely misused the cipher in the signature, and 
then passed the paper to M. Biot. Of course, 
he at once detected the flaw, pointed it out to 
me, and, without any remark on the motive, 
politely requested me to write it out anew, and 
to be particularly careful with the name. I fol¬ 
lowed his directions, and passed him the second 
draft, with which he seemed perfectly satisfied; 
and, folding it carefully, he deposited it in his 
portfolio. 

Another pause ensued, during which I sat 
patiently waiting for further instructions. The 
next thing required of me was to put my signa¬ 
ture to an unlimited number of cartes blanches , 
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tael Anally, It »dd U to the list of names already 
allied to the document which had first opened 
my eyes to the horrid machinations in which 1 
had been eo unconsciously taking a part. At 
this last I hesitated, the terrible words glaring 
out from the paper like the language of devils. 
Did I dare add the sanction of my name to 
these awful invitations of destruction? Might 
there not be more righteousness in the dark de¬ 
terminations of these resolute conspirators than 
in my own hypocritical tampering with the 
judgments of Heaven? Yet did not the same 
principle that condemned this condemn also 
that irrevocable letter, and those signatures that 
were, for ought I knew, to sanction still more 
fearful things ? I signed it, and wondered next 
moment at finding myself alive. 

“ That will he enough,” said M. Biot, with a 
look of satisfaction, as I handed him the paper. 
“ And now let me give you the particulars of 
pour mission. In the first place, let me tell you 
it is one of great risk. This Antonio Cassiano 
is, for severed reasons, obnoxious to the French 
Government; and, for several other reasons, 
dare not reside in his own country. If he 
chance to be recognized by any of the officials, 
I cannot tell what may he the consequences. 
You will, therefore, do your utmost to keep 
him as much as possible out of their way. 
Let him travel in the capacity of your servant 
Take out a passport for yourself in London. 
In presenting it at Boulogne, explain that your 
servant had been accidentally omitted. Being 
an Englishman, this explanation will be at once 
accepted. You will go, then, to the English 
Consul, and represent to him that you are 
bringing this man as servant to the family in 
which you are now tutor. Request from him a 
new passport which will suffice for both of you; 
and, m order to avoid the difficulty of a British 
Consul giving a passport to an Italian subject, 
suggest that Antonio he not included by name, 
but merely as your servant. Considerable ex¬ 
perience in these matters has made me aware 
that all this is perfectly practicable. Do you 
understand it?” 

" Perfectly.” 

“ And further, let me assure you that though 
you do this upon compulsion, yet, if through 
you our cause succeed, the rewara I have named 
to you will prove no fiction.” 

“ Will you place Stephanie under my charge, 
as soon an this Cassiano arrives in Pans ?” 

“ I will, and the rest will follow when he has 
played his part. And,” continued he, lowering 
his tone, and speaking in a voice that quivered 
with an enthusiasm which I would haraly have 
been disposed to attribute to one seemingly so 
passionless, " when the work of liberty shall 
have begun—when tyrant after tyrant shall have 
ceased to encumber the earth—when France 
shall call to Italy, and Italy to the world, you 
shall be proud to hear your name mentioned, 
and to boast of the part you took in so glorious 
an enterprise. In toe meantime, do not con¬ 
found the means I use with the end I have in 
view. AJtove all, do not think I employ others 


in the most dangerous office through my want 

of courage in myself. I must live and work. 
If I fail, ah falls with me; therefore I shrink at 
nothing to save my life. In this matter alone— 
this great cause of Liberty—do I hold that the 
end sanctifies the means; and with this cause 
my life is identified. When you reflect on the 
manner in which you have been treated to-night* 
remember that also. A year hence, when all is 
over, you will know me no longer as a con¬ 
spirator; but as a man. Test my way of life 
then, and you will see that tha man who could 
use the machinery of hell to break the fetters 
of Bondage, may show himself ths servant of 
Heaven under the sun of Liberty.” 

For a moment 1 felt a touch of his own en¬ 
thusiasm, and a glimpse of the old feeling of 
willing obedience, ana the desire to be some¬ 
thing to him. 

“ Do you require anything further of me ?” I 
asked. 

“ Nothing, except to remember everything I 
have said—especially this, that all your move¬ 
ments are watched; and that on the least 
symptom, or even suspicion, that you are using 
the means to betray us, the interests involved 
are of such magnitude that I cannot save you. 
One thing more. If you employ the gentleman 
with whom you reside as the channel of com¬ 
munication with Government —his blood be 
upon your head / ...... You will abstain from 

coming to my house till you hear from me 
again. Of course, I will supply the fund# 
necessary for defraying the expenses of your 
journey; so you need not be uneasy in regard 
to that. It may be a week, or a fortnight, be¬ 
fore you hear from me again.” 

“ Shall I not see Stephanie during that time ? 

u You will not see her until your return from 
England.” 

I knew from the tone in which he said this 
that nothing would be gained by pleading 
against it. 

“ And now, Mr. Morley, I have detained you 
long enough. Let me hope that you will yet 
give me the opportunity of making amends 
for any anxiety I may have caused you. Good 

night..Alessandro, attend Mr. Morley to 

the door.” 

He offered his hand with as composed polite¬ 
ness as if we were lust concluding an ordinary 
social tete h tfte. A few moments more, and I 
was looking up at the stars, wondering at their 
parity, their unmoved serenity, the steadfastness 
of their mutual bearings, the regularity of their 
respective courses. How different from the 
lower world that was gradually unfolding itself 
to my knowledge—world of darkness, of per¬ 
turbation, of changeable and conflicting rela¬ 
tions, of lawless eccentricity, disobedience, and 
disorder! Once more alone under the starry 
potency of nature, on such a night as sometimes 
tempts the listening spirit to fancy that it has 
caught some feint vibration of the febled har¬ 
mony that sounds from out the measured 
courses of concordant spheres—once more un¬ 
confined by wall and roof, and gazing free on 
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the bright and boundless walks of Godhead, 
how clearly the accusing soul read its own con¬ 
demnation in the lofty reproach of heaven I.... 
What to do!..... .Whither to turn !..... .How 

to undo that which could not be undone!. 

What is this rising in my throat!.Another 

moment, and it must out in the yell of mad¬ 
ness 1 

But stay! an earthlier light, more powerful 
than the potency of stars—a#-powerful over 
me because darkened in part by a shadow that 
is to me more than all light 1 Another moment, 
and the light is gone, and formless darkness is 
all that remains. But that shadow has cast its 
spell. Yes, dear one, I must be silent—silent 
for your sweet sake! When the low night- 
breeze is whispering murder, and the very 
stones seem prophetic of blood, this is no time 
for stars! 


STAND FAST! 


BY W. C. BENNETT. 


(An English Appeal to Freedom's Friends in 
America.) 

0 brother freemen o'er the sea, 

Our English pride—our boast, 

You who, when here we name the free. 

We love and honour most. 

To-day with eager ears and hearts, 

With natures strangely stirred, 

We hush to hear what from your marts, 

Your homesteads, shall be beard. 

To-day the war of bell and heaven 
Is waged by each of yon; 

To-day to each of you 'tie given, 

To either to be true; 

Our English hearts well may we still, 

While we this issue bide: 

God's hopes and ours will you fulfil, 

Or blench from freedom's side ? 


In many a cause it well may be 
Good men their way may miss; 

But right and justice now can see 
No way but oue in this; 

Here is no room for paltering doubts; 

Each soul must, to its cost, 

Weigh well the doom that conscience shouts. 
Who wavers here is lost. 


Guides of the present—hopes of earth, 
The nations look to you, 

Even as their freedom springs to birth, 
To learn what freemen do. 

Show them, by all that is your fame, 

By your free father’s graves, 

Their sons this hoar dare not the shame, 
Of fester fettering slaves. 


Those fethers left their homes—their land, 
The sea and desert trod, 

Because for conscience they must stand, 
Must live or die with God. 

And you—of you shall it be sai£, 

When of you men shall tell, 

M We name them not—they basely fled 
From heaven to side with hell.” 


Draw not one foot back in this strife ; 

To you is God’s voice dumb ? 

On yon depends the more than life 
Or death of all to come. 

Let the South rage—the Devil plead 
For mercy ; men be ye! 

But God—but right—but conscience heed, 
And stamp the future free 1 

Greenwich, Jan, 18. 


LAVENDER. 


BT ADA THEY ANION. 


It grew beneath the apple-tree, 

Beside the garden seat, 

The plant of splkdd lavender 
Which smelt so faintly sweet. 

How well we loved its modest blooms, 
Which opened still anew, 

And met the morning’s saffron light, 

And drank the evening’s dew t 

The robins saw ns gather them 
Beneath their nesting tree; 

We deemed some spell would print the time 
On their bird-memory. 

But years have passed—long toiling years— 
And childhood’s dreams have flown, 

Since taking each a separate way, 

We left the old home lone. 

My heart and step are not so light, 

My brow is tonched with care; 

Those I most loved are with the past, 

For them vain is despair. 

Bnt when the frost without is strong, 

And fire within is low, 

I look upon the lavender 
I stored up long ago. 

Letters, time-worn, are with it laid, 

They’re scented every fold; 

And tokens of the loved and lost, 

More prised than gems and gold. 

Thy memory strays o'er bygone years: 

And quiet joys unknown, 

Recalled by the sweet lavender, 

Seem once again my own. 

Ramsgate, I 860 . 
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HALF-AN-HOUR IN GOOD COMPANY. 


BY JOVEN. 


Wagb ! This chief is smitten and sad: on 
the hunting-grounds of his brothers he looks 
with a languid and a jaundiced eye. Time was 
when he was fleet of foot, when his tomahawk 
was bright, when his arrows were keen. His 
mocassins trod in pleasant places; lie camped 
out upon the rolling prairies in a happy mood: 
he tracked the mighty buffalo—he laid that 
mighty buffer low! The tobacco in his calumet 
was pleasant to the palate and odorous to the 
nostril: nowit is dusty, and tasteless, and dry! 
A shadow from the Dark Spirit has passed be¬ 
fore the chief: he folds his robes around him 
with a gloomy and a sullen air. As he enters 
his wigwam, at eve, the warriors and the squaws 
recod, whispering, “ Our brother is sick !” A 
cloud is upon him, and it will not away— 
Wagh! * 

Our spirits and our tempers have their ups 
and downs. At present, I am “ All in the 
Downs.” “All in the Downs,” drifting towards 
the Goodwin Sands : this gallant barque (I have 
changed the figure) lies at the mercy of the 
winds and tides I A $old fog has coiled around 
her; her crew are shamefully asleep, lulled by 
the weary wash of the waters. Thou sea mo¬ 
notonous, moan not on us ! 

Again to change the figure, the present writer 
is aweary, aweary! Vainly does he try to argue 
himself into cheerfulness and joy; vainly does he 
scoff at his depression, attributing it to dyspep- 
sia and over-much tobacco; vainly does he 
fling his head into cold water; vainly does he 
rub himself with coarse towels; vainly does he 
practise the “extension movements!” All 
these things, which were wont to rouse, leave 
him moping still. 

All of us are governed, more or less, by the 
barometer. I, in particular (here the pronoun 
is changed) am acutely affected by “Set fair,'' 
and “ Much rain.” But now I cannot lay th 
blame of my bad spirits on the weather. Th 
weather is noble. Frosty, and clear, with a ting 
ling wind it would almost stimulate into lifi 
and energy a torpid dormouse 1 Neverthelesi 
l, although worth (I trust) several dormice, si 
here m a weary, lackadaisical, sentimenta 
manner. It may be permitted to me to men 
tion that my appetite is good, and that fivi 
minutes ago I consumed a chop. I know the 
my state of mind is not English. By no Englisl 
word, then, shall it be described. It is noi 
ennui ; it is malaise! 

Now, I am not going to be beaten. My pre. 
sent desire is to he down on my back, and take c 
grumbling view of the ceiUng. The thing of all 

Th? K .l Wh ‘^ 1 T 0uW , rather not do “—write 1 
This thing, therefore, I will do. Here is my desk, 

ere is my bone-pen, dear to me for its rapidity, 


although ludicrous to me for its affected name 
—“Plume PhilopapyrienneI” here are sundry 
long, thin slips of paper, akin to those where¬ 
upon Count Fosco did indite his confession. 
Finally, here is ink. I have a clear conviction 
that, if I set myself doggedly to work, I shall 
manage to write myself into a Tapleyan state of 
mind. True it is, I have no subject: but I do 
not see why that should stop me. On the 
whole, I rather prefer not having a subject: it 
leaves one so much freedom ! It is obviously 
impossible to wander from the path when there 
is no path to wander from. The gipsy essayist 
enjoys a beautiful liberty! What cares he for 
milestones or finger-posts? If he chooses to 
squat under a hedge and chatter of green fields, 
who shall rebuke him ? Tell him that he is 
digressive, illogical, incoherent, he answers that 
he never pretended to be anything else, and then 
cuts a caper expressive of triumph. If he set 
forth with the intention of proving that three 
and three make six, and then digressed into a 
rhapsody about clover, you would have a per¬ 
fect right to complain: but when he proclaims his 
little wanton ways, when he says that it is in his 
very nature to be circuitous ana zig-zaggy, that 
for the very life of him he cannot keep straight 
any more than yonder little brook can run up 
hill, surely, when all this is premised, writer and 
reader understand each other I The latter is not 
hound to read, and can easily spare himself that 
trouble. There is no bribery and no intimida¬ 
tion. Both parties start fair. 

What has become of the good old essay? 
Where do we now find lucubrations, headed, 
“On Speculation,” or, “Of a Prospect in 
Kent ” ? A friend of mine informs me that essays 
do not pay; that the public cannot be got to 
care for them; that tales are the only things to 
which young writers should devote themselves. 
The present young writer went home, and tried 
a tale; hut, on the very threshold of his task, 
he felt the want of a story. He had a pleasing 
description by him, full of nice adjectives 
and the sweetest inteijections: he also saw his 
way clearly to a moral, of an elevating though 
not ascetic character; recent residence in the 
west of England had provided him with some 
very nice names for his characters. One thing 
alone was wanted—the story. He thought of a 
little tale of De Balzac's, which might be easily 
adapted. But, by the feeble glimmer of his 
wavering conscience, he saw mat this would 
scarcely be writing a tale himself, and he re¬ 
frained. Seriously, the ingenuity and fertility 
of professional story-tellers are enough to fill 
one with wonder. Take some of the most pro¬ 
lific of our minor writers : there rs no originality 
in them, no real depth of feeding, though in- 
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finite simulation thereof, no great power even of i 
mere writing. But what ingenuity ! How these j 
trifles, all framed upon some two or three well- 
known models, are cunningly varied, and yet 
have all some kind of cohesion— do hang to¬ 
gether, somehow or other! 

For all this, and all this, shall the personal 
and egotistical essay be forgotten ? Forbid it, 
shads of Montaigne! Forbid it, shade of Charles 
Lamb! The “ Saturday Review,” a year 
or two ago, made a violent onslaught on 
“ A. K. H. B.” (the genial essayist, whose plea¬ 
sant pages have adorned so many numbers of 
“ Fraser’s Magazine ”) touching “ Smith’s 
Drag”; how he, the said A. K. H. B., having 
to review a philosophical work of right abstruse 
and mystic character, did diverge into a brisk 
and readable description of his friend Smith’s 
“trap.” Manfully aid the four initials reply 
unto this attack; manfully did their owner plead 
for full liberty of writing, for the privilege of 
making his articles amusing, and of introducing 
his own personality thereinto. Ars celare 
artem is a good motto: also it may be true that 
the noblest artist is he who is hidden behind his 
picture. Certain it is, that, in looking at 
Raphael’s Madonna, you do not think of 
Raphael himself: certain it is, that, in reading 
the sleep-walking 6cene in “Macbeth,” you 
never think of Master William Shakespeare, of 
Stratford-upon-Avon. After all, however, there 
are faggots and faggots. Granted that the ob¬ 
ject of the artist is to produce a beautiful pic¬ 
ture, surely you don’t object to be admitted to 
his studio and hear him talk as he works ? If 
my friend Crayon, the Pre-Raphaelite (often 
mentioned in these pages) kindly tells me where 
he did see these particular specimens of freckled 
rusticity at which I am gaziog, I am heartily 
obliged to Crayon for his information. Unless 
the work is of a sublime and sacred character, I 
rather enjoy a morning in the workshop. This, 
the egotistical essayist readily allows you. He 
opens the door of his library, points to one shelf 
of books after another—even descants upon the 
view from his windows—gives you the history 
of yonder village-church; tells you the legend 
of yonder Elizabethan mansion. To me, the lite¬ 
rature of personal gossip has an endless charm. 

I can’t always keep my nerves screwed up to 
the pitch of “ Paradise Lost.” There are times 
when it is ridiculously impossible for me to 
read Johann Gottlieb Fichte; times when 
Wordsworth’s “ Excursion ” sends me off into 
a deep and prolonged slumber. But I can al¬ 
ways take down a volume of Montaigne with the 
certainty of passing an agreeable half-hour. The 
essayist becomes your friend as well as your 
teacher. 

The style of essay beginning with—“ It hath 
ever been observed that the credulity of man¬ 
kind not only,” and ending with—“ So true it is 
that our sanguine expectations ever overshoot 
the mark,” is a style of essay for which I have 
no particular love. The “British essayists,” 
who figure in our libraries, inspire me with feel¬ 
ings of the gloomiest repugnance. I don’t like 


S latitudes in full-bottomed wigs. If I must 
ave platitudes, let me have mv own, in peg- 
top trousers and turn-down collars: let them 
have reference to Garibaldi; Mr. Toole, as 
Bluebeard , Qaeta, andB&lfe’s Bianca . Let them 
have the image of the time, “ its form and pres¬ 
sure.” Dr. Hawkeswortb died in 1773, and 
has a monument at Bromley in Kent. I am 
very fond of Bromley, and I have no disrespect 
for the year 1773; but why should I be com¬ 
pelled to read Dr. Hawkesworth ? Because he 
is bound up as a British essayist ? I protest 
that the full-bottomed-wig essayists of my 
native land have given a respectability to d ul- 
ness, which alone has made Alison possible as 
a historian, and Tupper possible as a moralist. 
I sometimes shudder when I think how many 
good young people are taught to believe in the 
stultifying stilted stuff of some of our “ po¬ 
litest writers,” while they never have the chance 
of looking into “ Hackluyt’s Voyages,” or read¬ 
ing Fletcher’s “ Faithful Shepherdess.” 

’Ware Doctor Johnson! we “hot youth,” 
who sometimes speak evil of dignitaries, are 
ready, nevertheless, to doff our turbans to 
the Fleet-street sage. I never could read “ Ras- 
selas” more than once : I never read “ Irene” 
at all. Am I the only one who has to make 
this confession ? But when I think of the huge, 
bulky, unwieldy, scrofulous man, with his 
heart as pure as a little child’s, and as tender 
oftentimes as that of a mother; when I think of 
the poor outcast, whom he carried on his back 
through London streets; when I think of his 
sallying forth to buy a pennyworth of meat for 
his cat, because his negro was too proud to 
fetch it; when I think of that awful letter in 
which, once and for ever, and with one terrific, 
Nasmyth’s-hammer kind of blow, he demolished 
Lord Chesterfield and Lord Tom Noddy, and 
made the profession of literature respectable for 
all future time—I make the lowest possible 
salaam to him, and wish I could have had the 
opportunity to black his boots I 

Yet, he is ponderous, ce cher Johnson ; is he 
not ? Out of Boswell, he has always his Sun¬ 
day coat on; and I defy you to be intimate with 
a man who always wears his Sunday coat. He 
was grand, he was massive: so was the Masto¬ 
don, and he couldn’t have been a pleasing com¬ 
panion for every day! Always, for ten men who 
admire Johnson,* there will be a hundred who 
love Goldsmith. 

Goldsmith’s Essays, it rejoiceth me to say, 
can now be obtained, in legible modern print, 
for a handful of the new bronze coinage. 
And can we spread them too widely ? Where 
else shall we find so cheerful and genial a 
moralist? Given all his follies, given all bis 
frailties, was there ever in this world a man who 
could read him and not love him ? So tender, 
so childlike, so full of airy grace and delicacy, 
so true-hearted, so exquisitely and bewitchingfy 
wayward and wanton, he is the spoilt child of 
I the English race. You can’t laugh with a 
manly scorn at his absurdities: man never lived 
1 who could do it. When Goldsmith was most 
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pre-eminently a tom-fool, he was most irresisti¬ 
bly a loveable angel. Why, the very vanity of 
the man—which had Johnson possessed, be 
would have been a kind of comic elephant—his 
little freaks of sheer.ridiculous nonsense, yon 
cannot help pardoning, almost loving. 

And here a word about his Poetry. I hardly 
know what the esprits forts, the “ exalted” young 
men of the present day, think of it. I am not 
an “ exalted” young man myself. I don’t be¬ 
long to any clique or set. I don’t believe that 
the present age is the only one that has pro¬ 
duced true poets or poetry. I believe some¬ 
thing exceedingly different. Now, Goldsmith 
wrote in the heroic couplet, and the heroic 
couplet is sadly out of fashion. To believe in 
poetry between the death of Milton and the 
first publications of Cowper may seem like 
heresy. Then, I am a heretic. I confess to 
thinking Goldsmith one of the very sweetest of 
our poets. Nobody says he had a very fiery or 
fervid imagination—nor was he adaicted to 
daffodils overmuch 5 but for gentle truth, and 
serene simplicity, and a loving affectionate 
spirit, match me Goldsmith if you can amongst 
the spasmodic gentlemen of the present day, 
who never deal in anything less exciting than 
spuming stars or shrieking cataracts. Surely 
that “ Deserted Village” of his will retain its 
charm for ages I It may be too rose-coloured. 
The village may be one the like of which for 
innocence and happiness, existed never upon 
this naughty old earth 5 but at any rate it is a 
lovely dream—an adorable picture, fresh and 
beautiful to a boy’s eyes as a girl’s eyes, nor 
losing its charms when viewed with a gaze more 
critical in after-life. 

I have wandered into such pleasant company 
that I have quite forgotten how I am All in 
the Downs. Behold the ambrosial-wigged Ad¬ 
dison, whom I have endeavoured to become 
fond of, without success. Behold the wine- 
flushed face, the dirty ruffles, of dear Sir 
Richard Steele. Hail, thou immortal Bohemian 
of the “ Augustan Age!” Bohemian, without 
cynicism, without scepticism, without jealousy I 
Immortal, if only for that one most glorious 
expression, applied to a noble lady: that 

“ To love her was a liberal education 1” 

Such a phrase seems to purify a man—at any 
rate to build up a little sacred chapel in his 
nature, cool and sweet, and freshened by pious 
thoughts and the tenderest memories. One 
needs such little chapels very sorely. When 
you enter them, it is like turning away from a 
crowded market-place, hot with chaffering and 
brawling, into the dim aisles of the neighbour¬ 
ing cathedra], whose very stones seem like words 
m one grand organic enduring prayer. 

Assuredly, Steele did let ginger be hot in his 
mouth to a quite ruinous extent. But Addison } 
Ifency Addison becoming preternaturally digni¬ 
fied and moral when the wine mounted in his 
head. Somehow, the weaknesses of Addison 
cannot get themselves pardoned so readily 
M poor Steele’s. Dick knew that he toot a 


sad dog, and he was very sorry, and “be 
really would turn over a new leaf next Monday 
week;” whereas, it is my solemn conviction 
that whenever Addison woke in the morning 
with a racking headache—and that sensation 
will occur even to a distinguished essayist— 
Addison would get calmly out of bed, survey 
himself m his mirror with a balmy and beati¬ 
fied smile, and proceed to remark: 

“ It must be so—Plato, thou reasonest well! 

Else whence this pleasing hope, this fond desire, 

This longing after immortality ?” 

or else: “As I was surveying the moon walking 
in her brightness, and taking her progress 
amongst the constellations, a thought rose in 
me which I believe very often perplexes and 
disturbs men of serious and contemplative 
natures.” After this, Addison, as a*man of 
a serious and contemplative nature, would put 
on his biggest wig, and feel himself considerably 
better. 

There were strong men before Agamemnon, 
and there have been stronger since. Turn we 
now to two essayists of our own century, and 
challenge our fathers to name their equals. 
And first, let us gossip about Charles Lamb. 
When a man is “ All in the Downs,” I don’t 
know that he can do better than read dear 
Charles; not merely to chuckle at his sweet 
slyness, not merely to have his feelings stirred 
and purified at once by pathos as sincere and 
tender as ever flowed from human pen, but also 
to see how Charles bore himself through a life 
in which “ All in the Downs” kept constantly 
singing itself as a disagreeable chorus, a re¬ 
morseless refrain. Why, the man’s life is to 
me almost the most pathetic ever lived! Let 
us think of the awful haunting dread that hung 
around him, ever and ever. Let us remember 
that the brain, which teemed with fancies so 
rare that Shakespeare’s self would have listened 
with delight to them, had Lamb lived in the 
great Mermaid days—that this brain had, by 
God’s mysterious providence, been vexed ana 
wearied once into madness, and that madness, 
ever after, was present to his fearful thoughts 1 — 
that the dread of utter insanity, which has 
startled every thinking man once or twice in his 
life, was amongst Lamb’s constant fancies and 
fears! The most awful words in Shakespeare 
are these five of King Lear: 

“ Let me not go mad!” 

No reader, I think, can have forgotten how 
Lamb and his sister were seen, walking slowly 
through the fields towards the asylum to whicn 
he was taking her, “ both weeping bitterly.” I 
have thought of that terrible walk, sometimes, 
until those tears have seemed to scorch me. A 
bright clear day—the lark singing in the sky— 
the grasshopper chirping beneath the hedge- 
quiet sunlight flooding the broad fields: and 
these two, brother and sister, walking slowly 
on, “ both weeping bitterly;” she knowing that 
she would be mad to-morrow, and he, perchance 
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mercifully ipand by Ibt wy acuteness and 
spasm of his sorrow for her, from remembering 
that, in a day or two, his own turn might come. 

Pour yet this one little black drop into Charles 
Lamb’s chalice: to take bis sister to the mad* 
house he had to ask for a holiday. It was his 
"day out.”...... And he wrote the Essay on 

Roast Pig! He painted Sarah Battle, in her 
clean-swept room, insisting on the " rigour of 
the game.” He wrote to Manning, when 
Manning thought of going to Tartary: “ Some 
say they are cannibals: and imagine a Tartar 
fellow eating my friend, and adding the cool 
malignity of mustard and vinegar 1”—which is, 
to me, the funniest conceit in our tongue. O 
what an Ariel-spirit was this, chained to, or in, 
die "desk’s dry wood!” What a brain, to 
keep books in Leadenhall-street! And how 
nobly he did it F If a man wants strengthening 
or refreshing, if his way of life seems mean and 
mechanical, if hie brain gets impatient of “ in¬ 
voices” and indignant at "deeds,” let him 
think of Lamb’s long servitude, and take heart 
of grace, seeing how this dear and. precious 
spirit bore it. 1 vow that he seems to sanctify 
the Bast India House, and that the odour of his 
memory sweeps like a refreshing breeze through 
every.court in the City, till a ledger becomes 
as sweet as a lyre. I very lately re-read his 
"Letters,” and I do not remember a book 
which has more moved me. Let us not forget 
his frailties. There is nothing in the man which 
we have a right to forget! Let every excuse 
which love and charity have ever made for 
Robert Bures, be multiplied tenfold when it is 
brought forward to plead for Charles Lamb. I 
do not find that he was wont to talk of the “ in¬ 
firmities of genius,” or seek to justify error by 
sophistry. When he even, with that rich 
humounstic nature of his, makes fun of his 
failings, he does not try to excuse them. I 
fancy that he could scarcely see to write those 
letters through his tears. Was that a laugh 
you heard? It was surely a very strange, 
broken one! It surely made the good clerk who 
sat opposite to him feel rather uncomfortable as 
he dipped bis quill into the inkstand I 

One more personal essayist, and we have 
done. Charles Lamb was of the City, if ever 
nan was—walked through London streets (as 
wise people must) as if he were walking through 
a miracle! A weak, frail, nervous nature was 
this poet’s; giving out music as sweet as that 
of an ^f&olian harp, even when touched bjr a 
very common wind, a mere wandering breeze 
that had straggled round the corner 1 He is 
not the less dear to us for his feebleness, surely! 
But it is like opening a window on a bright 
spring morning to name the last of our friends. 
Place for the kingliest of them all t Place for 
a man who needs a good deal of it! Hats off, 
when a stronger and better than ourselves comes 
into the room! Hats off for John Wilson— 
for "Christopher North,” monarch of prose- 
rhapsodi8ts, most Homeric of modern menl 
He has no wig on, ladies and gentlemen, this 


Good Company. 

one I What a head! Jove-Hke; but with mors 
passion and soul than ever a sculptured deity 
of them all 1 I know it is vulgar to admire 
mere size and bulk, and I trust 1 am free from 
the vulgarity; but it is not vulgar to admire 
physical perfection. All England was right, 
when, last spring, all England, reading its Times, 
admired that grand description of John Heenan, 
lifting up his long strong arms, inflating his 
broad chest, sniffing the keen morning air into 
his nostrils—just an animal, it is true; but an 
animal which months of preparation and train¬ 
ing had rendered, as an animal, magnificent! 
Think now of Wilson in his early prime- 
beautiful with a man’s beauty, not a gladiator’s; 
and with genius and daring looking out through 
those grand eyes of his! Then turn to the 
" Recreations;” turn to the “ Essaysand tell 
me where else you will find such rosy, exultant, 
exuberant health ?—such " athletic inspiration ?” 
Every mood of a noble nature is mirrored there. 
The rich overflowing humour which made him 
the darling of every circle, whether it was a 
circle of Scotch professors or a circle of English 
gipsies; the busned and sacred awe which fell 
upon him when alone with the solemn seclusions 
of Nature; the aspiration after a nobler, higher 
life, which breathed itself out, like a prayer, 
when he was alone upon the hills—alone beside 
the lochs—alone, ana with the candle burning 
down to its socket, in his own study, after a 
night of fierce tempestuous writing, m which 
his words had been like arrows! 

Weary, and weak, and All in the Downs, I 
seem to tantalise myself with thoughts of this 
man’s wondrous health, and cheerfulness, and 
strength ; but there is one thing which we may 
as well remember—the deep seriousness that 
was hidden under his jollity. He was more 
often seen at funerals than any other noted man 
of his day. Let there be sunshine or snow, 
the grand head was bared, solemnly and rever¬ 
ently, beside the grave—the grand voice was 
hushed into whispered responses to prayer. 
And once, his wife then recently dead, he came 
into his class-room at Edinburgh. He was 
wont to stalk about on his platform like an 
angry lion, his old worn robe fluttering about 
him; his voice was wont to ring out like a 
clarion, in supreme chivalric enthusiasm, and 
his eyes would kindle into a sudden flame that 
was beautiful to behold; but he never so moved 
his students, as when, after the sore shipwreck 
of bis household happiness, he apologised for 
not having attended to their various essays. “ I 
could not see to read them,” he said, " in the 
valley of the shadow of Death!” Like those 
old Douglases, whom he loved with a true 
knight’s loyalty, he was "tender and true, 
tender and true.” 

It is good to carry the memory of such men 
as these about with us; not bowing to them, 
blindly, as to idols, but loving them as friends; 
censuring when that which is higher even than 
they—Truth—seem8 to compel us to censure, 
with very humble words and hearts; not as men 
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assuming to sit in judgment, but rather as The dark cloud is rolling away. A gleam of 
brothers lamenting. In this spirit we may sunshine irradiates the wigwam of this chief* 
spend a very profitable half-hour in good Summon ye the maidens, and summon ye the 
company. warriors, of bis tribe. The heart of this chief 

* * * is light. Paint him, and he will dance. 


AN EDUCATIONAL CRISIS IN THE LIFE OF MRS. CATHERINE 

GOODENOUGH. 


It was Friday morning. 

Any of the Kirkbridge people could have 
told you that before they got to the Parsonage 
gate, for a group of children was going along 
the footpath from the village, hunting amid the 
road-side dock-leaves for violets, shouting and 
screaming with the shrillest of voices and the 
glad bursts of merriment that only echo from 
young hearts. Here, a girl with a baby that 
was twice too heavy for her slight frame—there, 
a boy with a shock, red head and coarse fea¬ 
tures, who asserted his prerogative of manhood 
in perspective by pushing the little ones out of 
his way and tormenting the girls. Ah, he 
would be a man someday: you might have 
been sure of the fact when you saw him 
selfishly appropriating the few early violets, 
peeping with all the power of his grey eyes 
into the hawthorn hedge to look for birdsnests, 
and aiming a stone at the old donkey amid the 
nettles. 

Any of the old women at the cottage doors 
could have told you that it was Friday and soup- 
daj% and that “ yon was them childer going to 
t Paarson s;” and many a mother had sent her 
little ones to school that morning with the 
promise of a good dinner when they came back. 
It was Friday. Mrs. Catherine’s soup was 
deservedly appreciated ; she went to the kitchen 
herself to look after its manufacture—and 
along the village road the children carolled 
gladly while their tin cans glittered in the sun¬ 
shine. 

In the front parlour of Kirkbridge Parsonage 
sat Mrs. Catherine herself. She had a little 
table covered with a red cloth in the window, a 
low chair drawn to it, and a great wicker-work 
basket at the side full of flannels and coarse 
garments. A black label was on the lid of the 
basket and one read in huge letters —Kirkbridge 
Clothing Club , 1860. Just then Mrs. Catherine 
was putting a runner into a very ugly shaped 
baby s gown—a pink print baby’s gown, with a 
square plain front and a pair of queer cut 
sleeves that stuck off gauntly like branches 
from a huge bole. It was Mrs. Catherine’s 
particular shape, and she had a great deal to 
say m its praise ; it would not be prudent to 
discuss its merits, so we will take them for 
granted and look at something else. 

No very long time is needed to glance round 


the room, to note the old piano that serves as a 
table, seeing that the key is lost, that Mrs. 
Catherine does not know the difference between 
a fiat and a sharp; and it was last tuned for 
Mr. Good enough’s young wife. Look at him 
as he sits in his easy chair over the fire, dozing 
behind his newspaper, with his wrinkled old 
hand resting on the leathern arm, and one ray 
of sunshine playing amid his scanty white 
locks; look from him to his grey haired 
daughter and you will think that it must be a 
long, long time since the piano was locked up, 
and the young wife left her one child for another 
home—Mrs. Catherine lias left off talking of 
“poor mamma” or my “poor mother;” and 
rarely mentions her at all now save in relation to 
other things, or as “ long ago, when my mother 
was alive.” 

The room is small and dark-looking with a 
dingy old Turkey carpet, and some rough-look¬ 
ing book-shelves against the walls. Even the 
books are old—rows of dowdy classics and 
paper-backed sermons; here and there a later 
publication, the Bridgewater Treatises, and a 
new red backed edition of the “ Pilgrim’s 
Progress.” There is a chiffonier in the corner 
that presents a more inviting appearance. The 
wax flowers in the centre look well at a dis¬ 
tance ; but when you come near you see they 
are falling to bits-quite done for—they were 
made by Mrs. Goodenough before she married. 
And the same thing with the few morocco- 
bound books, you are disappointed to find 
them the landscape annuals from 1828, to 
1833. J 

There, we have looked at the titles, watched 
the old decrepit Parson as he dozes in his arm 
chair, discovered that that piece of drugget 
has been put down because the carpet is liter¬ 
ally worn through—and again we are back at 
the window by Mrs. Catherine, watching as she 
asses her brisk needle in and out, and draws 
er thread over the end of wax candle in the 
corner of her workbox. She has a green 
weighted pincushion on the table with a long 
array of threaded needles, and as fast as one 
needleful is finished she puts the needle aside 
in a little wooden box and takes another. If 
it were Saturday night we should see why. 

One of the tin cans passing the Parsonage 
gate sends a reflected light dancing from Mrs. 
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Catherine’s work, to the white ceiling. Mrs. 
Catherine looks up for a minute, and we see 
her face. It has never been handsome, and 
now that time and disappointment have done 
their best to wear off its redeeming expression, 
there is nothing to attract a stranger. Mrs. 
Catherine is a little woman, small boned and 
skinny—with small brown eyes very quick 
in their evolutions and a little sharp. Depend 
upon it nothing escapes those eyes, for they 
are the windows through which Eve’s daughter 
looks out on the world—they know in a moment 
when a schoolboy is blushing over a falsehood 
or a schoolgirl hiding a torn frock. Mrs. 
Catherine’s features are peculiar—her nose is 
straight, long and very thin; what some people 
receive as an evidence of a reflective mind; but 
in my opinion rather illustrative of an inclina¬ 
tion to investigate, the affairs of others. The 
mouth is the best feature—it is generally firmly 
set and a little hard; but it can smile, and 
when it does smile the whole face is lighted 
up —eyes, nose, expression alike change under 
the kindly influence of a beaming charity. 
Mrs. Catherine does not know it, but she would 
be twice as popular, twice as powerful, possess 
twice as much influence in the Parish if she 
only knew how to preserve and perpetuate a 
smile. Some people talk much of die influence 
of stem principle; Mrs. Catherine sometimes 
speaks of the duty of frowning on iniquity. 
Very few seem to remember that a bright ex¬ 
ample is the best incentive to holiness, a smil¬ 
ing life the best thanksgiving we can offer to 
the Almighty. Now as far as motives go, Mrs. 
Catherine is an excellent woman. She has the 
best intentions, but she fails in working them 
out. She thinks too much of influencing 
others, too little of purifying her own heart. 

The world in general speaks rather hardly of 
Mrs. Catherine, but nobody knows or appre¬ 
ciates all she has had to battle with in life. 
When she was a little round-faced child, whose 
bright eyes and smiling expression gained her 
the pet name of Pussy, everyone made much of 
her; her father held a good living in trust 
which he rather flattered himself he should 
never be called on to resign, as the young man 
for whom he held it was so called fast, and had 
set his face against going into the church. No 
childhood was happier than that of Catherine 
Goodenough; Pussy was papa’s petand mamma’s 
darling; her home was a bright English Vicarage, 
and she had all the gladness of a child’s nature. 
But time passed. People left off talking of 
Pussy and called her Cattie; and oddly enough 
her kitten-like frolicsomeness was laid aside at 
the same moment, and Cattie from time to time 
displayed her claws. It was not without 
aggravation; the most goodnatured cat (or dog 
either) may be provoked beyond endurance 
when you deprive it of the bone it it gnawing. 
Catherine Goodenough had her ideal of per¬ 
fection, long she looked and watched for it, nay 
she took it between her fingers, yet from her 
very grasp it melted away. She had a great 
disappointment in early ufe; and from that 


moment she lost her feline softness and used 
her claws—purring had been ineffectual to 
preserve her own, she would fight and strive 
and scratch to regain the treasure—she did so; 
and with what success we may well imagine. 
She lost what friends she had, she embittered 
her own life; and when a short time later the 
fast young man took priests orders and sent 
an architect to see how new stables could best 
be added to the old vicarage, Cattie Good- 
enough and her father turned their backs on 
the spot that for so many years had afforded 
them a happy home, and after many stages 
drew their chairs into the smoky fireside at 
Kirkbridge, and bemoaned themselves as being 
placed in the very wilderness of the North 
Hiding, amid a multitude of pigheaded pea¬ 
sants. 

Since that time Cattie has learnt a certain 
degree of wisdom; she still likes to interfere 
and be a little sarcastic, but she has taken more 
to books and is really clever. Occasionally 
she does kind things for the poor; she over¬ 
looks the Friday soup-making and has charge 
of all parish affairs, undertakes to reconcSe 
parties, repair the chancel, and deserves real 
credit for the marvellous care with which she 
husbands the miserable stipend of the Parson 
of Kirkbridge. 

£150 a-year! People do not think much can 
be done for that; but ask Mrs. Catherine (as 
she likes to be called, or as this wicked young 
generation delight in particularizing her. Tabby) 
and she will give you an account of her house¬ 
keeping that is really surprising. Do you want 
the receipt for a pudding at once cheap, pala¬ 
table, ana nutritious ? ask Mrs. Catherine. Do 
you wish to renovate an old gown } ask Mrs. Cathe¬ 
rine about that decoction of gin and something 
else that makes old silks like new ones. She has 
just remodelled her five-year-old green poplin 
and it looks as fresh as if she had put it on for 
the first time. Then how handy she is with 
the old parson; how nicely she reads the paper 
to him in the evenings, and tells him the essence 
of his parochial affairs, and explains his duties 
to him. She knows the concerns of every man, 
woman, and child in Kirkbridge, and rules them 
in her own fashion, with her old paralytic 
father’s clerical capacity as a rod of office. 
Again and again the old man looks up and 
asks Cattie for an explanation, and turns to 
others with the constant refrain that Cattie is 
his right hand, his dear little curate! ha I ha! 
And yet all this time there is an actual curate; 
there have been several since that last seizure 
which incapacitated the old man from the 
public service of the ministry. Had woman 
been permitted to speak in the church, Kirk¬ 
bridge would never have needed another, for 
in the person of Mrs. Catherine its actual par¬ 
son still existed, and was likely to exist for some 
time to come. 

The present curate was but newly arrived 
and newly ordained. Kirkbridge was to give 
him a title for orders, and he came into the 
village with a profound ignorance of parochial 
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affcirs, and a heart prepared to receive sugges¬ 
tions with gratitude and humility. Generally, 
Mrs. Catherine had disliked the curates. But 
her heart warmed to this fair whiskerless boy, 
who coloured up whenever she spoke to him, 
and asked her advice so modestly; and, more 
than that, acted on it. She told her father he 
was a most excellent young man, painstaking 
and deserving, and she forthwith took him under 
her own protection. He had a sore throat and she 
made him an excellent gargle (from a receipt of 
her grandmother's;, and sent it with a little note 
by the village postman. A few days after, the 
medicine bottle came back emptied and well 
washed (as she had desired it should do), but I 
cannot profess to say that Mr. Mildsop had 
used it—I know he poured some into a cup and 
held it in his band until his eyes watered. But 
whether that was from the linked reminiscence 
which connected Mrs. Catherine's thoughtful 
kindness with a dead mother's tenderness, or 
the effect of the mixed vinegar and cayenne, I 
cannot say; certainly his eyes did water. 

Well, this Friday morning Mrs. Catherine 
was much perturbed. She began to make an 
old woman’s bedgown, and actually cut it the 
wrong way of the stuff, because she was so busy 
looking out of the window. The children 
passed, going away with their cans of soup; but 
she was not paying attention to them, she was 
looking towards the farm-house, where Mr. 
Mildsop lodged, and again referring to a note 
and some printed papers on the table beside 
her. From the anxious expression of her 
countenance one might well guess that she was 
troubled shout things parochial. 

f< Cattie," Mr. Goodenough said and turned 
his shaking head in her direction. “ Cattle, it 
looks so fine that I think I might venture out. 
Will you get me my great coat and my umbrella, 
and bring me my black neck-scarf?" 

Cattie rose, hut not with the best grace. She 
threw the bedgown into the basket with a little 
emphatic temper, and made a very unnecessary 
jingle with her thimble and scissors. She said 
“ I am sure you had better stay in, sir, there’s 
rather a north wind, and that always affects 
our hack." But as the old man persisted in 
is intention, nay even began to cry because, 
he said, “ Cattie wouldn’t let him do as he 
liked, daughters were so undutiful now-a-days, 
and if poor Harriett had been alive it would 
have been different;" she helped him from his 
chair, softened the tone of her voice, wrapped 
him warmly in his great coat, and gave him her 
arm into the garden. 

She had not stopped to put on her own bon¬ 
net, and the mild April breeze blew her grey 
hair over her eyes, and brought a slight colour 
to her sallow-cheek. Up and down the garden- 
walk they went; the old paralytic father lean* 
ing on his daughter's arm; every now and 
then pausing before the strip of flower-garden 
under the windows, and talking of the plants. 

Once Mrs. Catherine stooped down and 
gathered a few flowers; two or three red prim¬ 
roses, a bit of wallflower, some blue hepaticas • 


and when she had added a few violets from the 
bed under the apple-tree, she put the nosegay 
into her father’s hand. For herself she did 
not care a rush about flowers; but not so the 
old man. His hand quavered more than ever 
as he took them between his fingers; he looked 
down lovingly into the bright petals, smelled 
them again and again, and sighed a little low 
sigh. Mrs. Catherine pointed out the show of 
blossom on the cherry-tree, and oalled his 
attention to her fine brocotis. But he was 
silent. With the fresh odour of those spang 
flowers had come a faint breese from the far 
past spring of his life. He was once more 
making love to pretty pretty Harriett Neile, 
walking beside ner up the lime avenue to 
Stratford Church, listening to her low accents 
as they chimed with the humming of the bees 
in the branches over-head ; .or watching as she 
put the violets he had given her between the 
leaves of her prayer-book. 

It was not so many years ago since Edward 
Goodenough had come across that same prayer- 
book, worn with years and dusty with neglect, 
yet with the few dead violets pressed between 
the psalm-leaves. Oh, it is a strange place, and 
full of changes, this world of ours! 

“ Mrs. Catherine took her father back into 
the parlour, and brought him a basin of the 
Friday soup and a bit of toast of her own 
making. She stood watching him as he took 
it with almost a smile on her hard face, which, 
added to the flush from the wind and the 
kitchen-fire made her appear like a comely 
woman. When he had finished and turned to 
go to sleep in his easy chair, she went away 
with the empty basin, and seeing Mr. Mildsop 
coming along the road hastened to put on her 
bonnet and join him. 

For at least an hour after she was to be seen 
walking along the garden-path, occasionally 
referring to the printed papers in her hand, 
and still more often talking emphatically to her 
companion. As a messenger came to call the 
curate away on business she added her last 
injunctions, peeped in at the parlour window to 
assure herself that all was right with the old 
man, and opening the garden-wicket walked 
with a brisk step towards the village. 

She did not continue her walk without 
interruptions; a girl was hanging some clothes 
on a garden-hedge, she stopped to recommend 
a line and pegs, and discovering a rent in a 
flannel petticoat that the wind was flapping to 
and fro, proceeded to deliver a very pungent 
lecture on extravagance and carelessness. If 
time had not pressed she would at once have 
entered the cottage and shown the mother her 
new method of darning. 

There w&b a boy acting nursemaid to a 
number of children. He had charge of a baby, 
and generally was “ very canny" as his mother 
said; but just now Tim Dickson's pig bad got 
into Mrs. Hubbard's yard, and there was a 
scrow going on to turn it out, and in his 
anxiety to see the fun he had popped the poor 
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baby on a heap of pebbles, and was swinging 
with one leg on the yard-gate. 

w You wicked, good-for-nothing little boy/’ 
Mrs. Catherine said; “ I shall certainly tell 
your mother. Leaving the baby to be sure I 
And those other children grubbing in the mud 
and dirtying their clean pinafores! Upon my 
word, John Dinsdale, I could whip you my¬ 
self!” 

But the church clock struck a quarter to 
twelve and Mrs. Catherine was obliged to hurry. 
She opened the printed paper for the last time, 
went from the heading— Government Inspection 
qf schools —to the secretary’s name at the bottom 
of the page, and then took out the written note. 
Short enough it certainly was, yet full of mean¬ 
ing to Mrs. Catherine. It informed Mr. Good- 
enough that on the third of next month, Mr. 
Winslow, the Government Inspector, would 
visit die Kirkbridge school for the purpose of 
making an examination into the progress of the 
children. 

Now there does not seem to be much in this 
to cause unusual anxiety or perturbation to 
anybody. Certainly to people wno do not know 
Kirkbridge Mrs. Catherine’s long confab with 
the curate, her ill-temper of a morning, and 
present agitation appear somehow exaggerated. 
But then we must remember what and where 
Kirkbridge is—a village in that» dale-country 
of the North Riding, which is more famous for 
its breed of horses, and its turnips, than for the 
cultivation or refinement of intellect. The 
Kirkbridge people are Yorkshire to the very 
back-bone—mdependent suspicious of motives, 
with a great horror of the workhouse, and in¬ 
vincible distrust of all modern innovations. 
Some of the old grandfathers still wear shorts 
and gaiters, the boys are not unfrequently clad 
in eorderoys and buttons like the old fashioned 
pictures in our parent’s 6tory-books, and the 
old women have mob caps and ’kerchiefs and 
talk the Queen’s Yorkshire in its original purity. 
The tradesmen at the adjacent market-town have 
made various attempts to rise to the level of 
the present day; one more ambitious than his 
neighbours has put plate glass in his shop- 
window and has a gasometer in his yard, that 
is at once the curiosity and pride of the country 
side. The shoemaker in the market-place once 
left off making dogs and substituted galoshes. 
But only for a little while, however. The dale 
people laughed “ them fiddlefaddle things” to 
scorn, and removed their custom to Dick Jones 
on the opposite side until Bill Jones came to 
his right senses and put the good old sort, 
buckles and all, into the very front place of his 
dingy window. And then they came back and 
forgave, him as Yorkshire people are always 
ready to forgive when they see repentance. 

For years and years there had been no church 
school whatsoever at Kirkbridge. The children 
had gone to the dams, learnt to knit (boys and 
girls indiscriminately) been kept out of mis¬ 
chief, sometimes made grand sewers, almost 
invariably good servants ; and went away to 
fsrrtcs with an endowment of common sense, 


and shrewdness, a contracted intellect, and an 
immense amount of superstition. When Mr. 
Goodenough came to the living he made various 
changes and improvements. Amongst others 
he established a school, provided a schoolmaster, 
and himself took a good deal of interest in its 
arrangements and progress. Latterly there had 
been still more done; the long uninhabited 
hall had been purchased by a gentleman of the 
name of Haulleyne, and the new squire’a wife 
taking an interest in the village extended it to 
the school. At this time there was a comfortable 
red brick school-house at the side of the village 
green, a pretty garden for the schoolmaster, a 
comfortable large room for the children. But, 
as I said before, this had been done lately; the 
house looked as if it had come fresh from the 
hands of the workmen; the children were un¬ 
accustomed to sit still and would swing their 
legs under the new benches; the desks had 
but a few inkstains, and what names are rudely 
carved ou their surface might be exactly dated 
to 1859* The schoolmaster had not been 
married a year, and he only found a wife in 
order to answer the qualifications required by 
the advertisement in the Meredale Times for a 
young married man, whose wife would be cap¬ 
able of assisting with the younger classes and 
teaching needlework to the girls; yearly salary 
ensured £l6: letters to be addressed to C. 
Goodenough, Kirkbridge Parsonage. It was 
very odd, but almost all the answers to this 
advertisement (and there were many) were 
directed to the Rev. Charles Goodenough. The 
parson’s name was Edward, but then it is to be 
supposed the C. must stand for either Charles 
or Christopher, and people always expect the* 
clergyman to provide the schoolmaster. It is not 
generally a woman’s province. 

The school was remodeled, the schoolhouse 
was built, and then nothing would serve Mrs. 
Haullayne but it must be put under Government 
Inspection. For how long Mrs. Catherine 
combatted her arguments and entreaties I have 
no obligation to repeat, but it was after long 
efforts, and only because, iu fact she had made 
the school, that Mrs. Haulleyne succeeded. The 
proper authorities were applied to, and in 
process of time the Inspector announced his 
first visit. 

“ It was no doing of mine,” groaned Mrs. 
Catherine, “ 1 hated the idea from the first mo¬ 
ment : I know it will never answer. However, 
since it must be, it must. When I do a thing 
I’ll have it done well. Kirkbridge school shao’t 
cut a poor figure in the reports at any rate. 
There’s a fortnight before Mr. Winslow comes, 
and meantime I’ll work wonders. When I’ve 
seen the master I’ll just step up to the hall 
and talk over the matter with Mrs. Haulleyne.” 

And so she did. She lectured the master, 
lectured the children, turned over the school¬ 
books, examined the copies, and chalked out a 
line of study on the cramming principle. When 
she left, Abraham Garlick was pulling hia red 
beard and scratching his red nead in equal 
perplexity. Abraham Garlick was a character 
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in his way, and as such deserves a word in has! such a clear, pink, and white complexion 
passing. He was a very little man, with a head and the row of teeth, that smiles between her 
that was necessarily large in order to contain its firm, red, parted lips, is so delicately white and 
immense learning, and covered by a fine forest polished, and even. Perhaps no one could call 
of red wiry hair that no pomatum could keep her a beauty: her features are too irregular; 
in order. He wore a beard because he thought but I doubt if even a stranger, who knew 
it supported the patriarchal character that he had nothing of the attractions which she constantly 
adopted, and such a beard it is not our pri- displays in her own life, of her kindness of heart 
vilege to meet with every day: so large, so ana unselfishness, could pass unnoticed a fact 
bushy, so red, almost as bristling and sharp redolent of and beautified by a true spirit 
m a porcupine’s quills. His wife Sarah Jemima has left her pen in the ink, and now, 
combea it out every Sabbath morning, as she continues her translation, the softened 
and never forgave Freddy Theobald, because, on quill makes a thick black stroke in her page, 
one occasion he had spitefully shouted some- She wipes it, looks for a pen-knife; there is not 
thing to his companions about Billy Goat and one at hand, and she opens a table-drawer, and 
Nanny, just as she and the patriarch were walk- takes one from a travelling desk. How charming 
ing across the green to church. Abraham and she looks as she stands by the table, with her 
Sarah bad one child, the hope of the Garlick plump, upright figure, the sunlight dancing on 
family; a little, puny, ill-thriven infant, that ner soft, pale hair; between her white, well- 
was hardly able to support life from the pres- formed fingers the ink-stained pen, from which 
sure of its grand name. Abraham had con- her sharp pen-knife sends down a-shower of 
suited all his learned books before the christen- thin shavings. As she puts by the penknife in 
ing, in order to find a cognomen at once im- the desk, the direction on an envelope catches 
posing, promising, and applicable; and, after her eye, a redder flush comes to her gheek, and 
deep consideration, fixed on the symphonious her eyes are hazy; what is she thinking about? 
combination of “Bede Constantine.” Alas! Ab, even the young have their troubles, even 
that it should be prefixed to Garlick!! Jemima Haulleyne, bright and happy as she 

But all this while I am leaving Mrs. Cattie seems to be, she has a little secret in her heart 
trudging to the Hall, and really the distance that she holds dear, and wets with tears, some- 
does not demand so much time. Cross the times, as she lays her head on her pillow. But 
green from the school-house and the Hall is she is too unselfish to cast a shadow on others 
straight before you—a large, square, grey, stone by the knowledge of her suffering; she thinks 
building, two storeys high, three windows, with about other people’s happiness as well as her 
striped Venetian blinds on the right-hand of the own: her parents, whose darling she is, would 
8tone portico, and exactly the same on the left; miss something, if her merry and sunshiny 
seven windows in the storey above, and seven presence were withdrawn, would mourn over 
still higher up, that are half the size. There is any change or alienation in her, and Jemima 
a sweep in the front, with a broad band preserves the memory of their kindness as a 
of turf, and a railing behind. The green spreads shield for her own heart, 
out before it, with its white road, like a stripe in She is turning over a heap of papers one by 
the distance, very verdant for the most part, one; there, she has come upon a half-finished 
continually kept cropped by the flocks of geese, sketch—those firm pencil lines must have been 
and horses, ponies, and sheep, that are allowed put in by a man's hand; the outline shows a 
by Act of Parliament; but sadly cut up at the rocky cove, with a pretty piece of water, and 
one side, broken and full of cart-ruts; for some distant rocks; there is a group of figures 
the Kirkbridge people are at once obstinate, in the foreground; one could almost imagine 
unaccommodating, and saving of self, and that that figure in the brown straw hat with the 
cut across instead of keeping to the road saves portfolio in her hand to have been meant for 
three hundred paces 1! Jemima herself. And so it was; but hush! 

Mrs. Cattie has reached the front door, and rung and I will tell you the secret—of the visit to 
the bell; now she is just smoothing down her some old friends of a neighbour’s younger son, 
hair within in her bonnet cap, and adjusting her who was destined for the church, and who bad 
strings, for Mrs. Cattie is not devoid of feminine every sort of good quality and talent, except 
vanity and regard for appearances; and from that golden one which parent and prudence 
the window above, on the first floor, there is consider of so primary importance. Not that 
protruded a girl's face; the sunshine playing gold was the obstacle in this case; Jemima’s 
upon the braided hair, mingling with the heart’s parents were an exception to the general rule, 
sunshine in the young face, while the eyes beam and would never have cavilled for money, when 
over with life and laughter. It is Jemima they had already more than enough for the ful- 
Haulleyne, the squire’s only child, who is busy filment of their moderate wishes. Jemima had 
watering her pet myrtles on the window-ledge, come back a little overdone with her visit; hut 
She draws back, for she does not want Mrs. she bad never spoken of Reginald, and they had 
Catherine to see her: pours the last drop from no reason to suspect anything, for she never 
her little green watering-pot, and moves away moped, or sickened, or grew morbid, as seems 
to her writing-table and German books. the fashion with young ladies now-a-days, when 

The window is open, and the sunshine comes they fancy they have disappointments; only she 
brightly in. What a fresh, bright face Jemima crept nearer to them, and seemed to think mor* 
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of their love; and they often said softly to one I 
another that it would be very hard to have to j 
part with Jemima, as they supposed they must 
do by-and-by. 1 

Poor Jemima rarely allowed herself to dwell 
on the past, but sometimes, when memory was 
too strong for her, she shed a few tears, and 
sadly recalled it. Reginald and she had been 
thrown a good deal together; but surely he had 
shown her uncalled-for attentions, he had seemed 
to seek and find pleasure in her society, to love 
her; though poor Jemima blushed as she said 
the word to herself. What disengaged woman's 
heart is proof against the affection of such a man 
as Reginald Dolby? He had said no word 
about his feelings, he had seemed to avoid her 
when they parted, and she came back 6 ick at 
heart, and told herself it was a dream to be 
fought against with an awakened mind, to be 
forgotten in bnsy duties. But what woman 
can so easily forget ? Jemima found how diffi¬ 
cult was the task she had set herself, as she 
bent, with a flushed face over the open drawer. 

Mrs. Cattie had a very long conversation 
in the drawing-room 5 I do not think she would 
have gone away, even when she did, had not 
the luncheon-bell rang, and then common 
civility obliged her to take her leave. 

" So I am to order the school-room to be re¬ 
whitewashed, and the ventilator to be mended, 
and the spout to be put to-rights ?" she said, as 
she stood at the hall-door, saving—" Good-bye; 
you see one would wish to have all very nice 
for the occasion; and don't you think the white¬ 
washing ought to be looked after at once, so as 
to be dry 5 one would not like the inspector to 
know that it had been done on purpose." 

"Oh yea” said Mrs. Haulleyne, "and I 
should like to see about the needlework too. 
The children have nothing to show; I was going 
to propose that you and I should take alternate 
days for the sewing class. Gentlemen are never 
ffrat judges of work, and in a fortnight one 
might manage to get up some shirts and a few 
flocks and things." 

“ A capital plan, very necessary, just what I 
thought of myself. For my part I intend to 
go to the school every morning, and question 
the children according to the Government sys¬ 
tem, so as to get them up in their subjects. I 
have no doubt but we shall manage famously.” 

So Mrs. Cattie shook hands and took her 
leave. 

"What did she come about?" asked Jemima, 
at luncheon time. Mrs. Haulleyne explained, 
end added, that Mrs. Catherine had been re¬ 
gretting that Jemima did not teach at the Sun¬ 
day-school. 

"But, mamma, I did try; and you know 
what happened." 

Yes; mamma did know, and she smiled; 
but my readers do not, and, entreating their 
forbearance, I will diverge for a moment and 
tell them. 

" Last Christmas, in the absence of Miss Busby, 
ft farmer's daughter, the smallest class in the i 


Sunday-school had been without a teacher; and, 
at Mrs. Catherine's request, Jemima had under¬ 
taken it. Jemima started for the school next 
Sunday morning, with immense interest. For 
some time she got on very well; the children 
were very little; she taught them two verses of 
a hymn, the few first questions of the catechism, 
ana then, as there was yet leisure, drew them 
around her, and tried to amuse them by a story. 
But at the commencement she was floored, she 
said something about Heaven, and the children 
opened their round eyes and said they didn’t 
know who him was. This was a poor beginning 
indeed. Jemima put her story-book to one side 
and began to explain. She told them about 
Heaven, described it as a beautiful place, ful^of 
flowers and glorious things, one continued and 
perfected day; she warmed at her own account, 
and the children looked interested, and she 
hoped she had made an impression. That sub¬ 
ject finished, she turned to Hell, and described 
its torments —the worm that dieth not, and the 
fire that is not quenched. Yes; a great burning 
fire, that devours everyone within its influence. 

Jemima paused, flushed with her exertions; 
and turning to the nearest child asked her 
where she would rather go to—Heaven or 
to Hell ? 

It seemed a subject admitting of no hesitation, 
nevertheless the child hesitated. She was a 
sickly-looking little thing, with very blue lips 
and a bad limp in her gait, from her chilblained 
feet. When Jemima repeated the question, she 
looked up with serious eyes and said, gravely— 

“ Is’ud gan dir Hell. 

"Why?” 

Jemima looked perplexed, and waited for a 
reply. 

The draught came in from the ill-fitting door, 
and the child shuddered. 

" Because I'se caud." 

Aye, poor little child; there was something 
even alluring in the fires of Hell. Jemima 
might again and again repeat about the beauti¬ 
ful treasures in the land above; they did not 
come within the appreciation of that shuddering 
litttle one, she could only again and again 
affirm—“ I s’ud gan dir Hell; I’se caud, and 
I s’ud getten mesel waarmed." 

Jemima came home that day low spirited and 
disheartened. “ It was no good," she told her 
mother; "she would’nt teach any more, she 
couldn’t make the children understand; they 
didn’t know the difference between Heaven ana 
Hell, and she was sure she never should be able 
to explain it to them. Oh no! she would never 
go to the school again. So Mrs. Haulleyne 
smiled when Jemima said she had tried, and it 
wouldn’t do. 

Mrs. Catherine was at the school by an early 
hour the following day. Teaching is a natural 
gift with some people, but it could hardly be 
said to be so with her, at least not in the literal 
sense of instructing the ignorant; for though 
she had acquired a good deal of general in¬ 
formation by reading and patient study, she had 
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no power of dilating her learning so as to render 
it digestible to the. weaker intellects of the young; 
she puzzled the children by the mere wording 
of an easy question. Besides, she had not the 
most patient temper in the universe, and the 
sharp tones of her voice distilled tears from the 
eyes of the nervous, made some few colour, and 
a great many draw back in obstinacy and stub¬ 
born dulness. 

Mrs. Catherine was disappointed in her efforts, 
and out of humour for the rest of the day. 
When Polly brought in the tea-things she saw 
there was a cloud on her mistress’s brow, and 
even little Mr. Mildsop, who made his appear¬ 
ance at the same time as the urn, wondered why 
bis kind friend was so very short and sarcastic. 

Every Saturday evening Mr. Mildsop spent 
at the Parsonage, glided up as he did now with 
that thin black-backed book between his 
nervous fingers, and, after a few remarks about 
parish matters in a louder voice to suit old Mr. 
Goodenough’s deafness, when the hot cake and 
toast rack steamed on the round table, drew in 
his chair to its place, and Catherine tucked a 
clean napkin under her father’s chin, and cut 
his breaa into narrow strips. 

Mr. Mildsop got on slowly with his tea, and 
Mrs. Catherine fancied he wanted encouraging, 
she re-filled his teacup, pushed him the toast, 
and inquired, in a milder tone of voice, what he 
had been doing with himself to-day. 

Mr. Mildsop had been sitting all day over his 
sermon, and he admitted the fact with a groan. 

Mrs. Catherine’s eyes brightened, and she 
nodded encouragingly— 1 “Youv’e brought it 
with you ?” 

"Mr* Mildsop sighed “Yes.” 

“Never mind that, we’ll set it right in no 
time. There, have you finished 1 Shall I turn 
your chair round father? And, Augustus 
(Mrs. Catherine always called the curates by 
their names), Augustus, you may ring the bell.” 

Polly carried away the tea-things, and Mrs. 
Catherine mounted Augustus on a high stool, 
and directed him to take down first one and then 
another grevbacked folio. She had a dusty pile 
of volumes before her, when she at last sat down 
to her work-table, and desired Augustus to draw 
in a chair to the side. 

The old man was already fast asleep over the 
fire, from time to time giving proof ot his som¬ 
nolency by heavy grunts and aeep breathing. 

“ Now,” began Mrs. Catherine, emphatically, 
and as she spoke she pushed a little square 
wooden box, which she had just taken from her 
work-drawer, towards the curate. 

Mr. Mildsop’s hands were very hot and red 
with nervousness, and twitched painfully as he 
opened his thin, black sermon book. “ I took 
that text because,” he stammered, “ it would 
oome in the lesson, and”— 

Mrs. Catherine pulled it impatiently towards 
her, without waiting for his explanations. 

“ No; that opening part would not do: her 
forehead wrinkled, ana she bit her lip, She 


turned over one of the folios, and found what 
she wanted. 

“ Give me the ink, will you, Augustus ?” 

And he brought what she wanted, and 
watched, with warm anxiety, while she ran her 
pen through his laboured sentences, and wrote 
above, in the smallest and most cramped hand 
possible, a true flow of eloquence from one of 
the old divines. But he was not admiring the 
beauty of the sentiment, he was only wishing, 
with sickly nervousness, that she would write 
more plainly; he was really afraid he should 
never be able to read it, and also what would 
happen to-morrow ? 

Mrs. Catherine looked up sharply, and saw 
the little wooden box still unopened. “ You 
are forgetting your duty to-nignt, Augustus,” 
she said, with a smile that did not conceal the 
asperity of her tone, and Mr. Mildsop removed 
the lid hastily, and taking up one of the needles 
within, he made a point to the thread, which 
Mrs. Catherine had carefully put beside it, and 
began the, to him, difficult task of re-threading 
all the needles that his benefactress had ex¬ 
hausted during the six days which had elapsed 
since the last sermon writing. 

For an hour or more he was thus engaged ; 
while the perpetual silence was only broken by 
the scratch of Mrs. Catherine’s pen, or the 
jingle of his scissors, as he put them down after 
cutting the cotton to its proper length. Mrs. 
Catherine's green pincushion began to shew a 
long fringe of threaded needles. 

“ There—that will do,” Mrs. Catherine said, 
at length, self-complacently, as she put down 
her pen; and Mr. Mildsop turned livid with 
nervousness as she continued: “But as I’m 
not sure how it will sound, or if the sentences 
join well, do, Augustus, read it aloud, while I 
get on with my work. We shall not disturb my 
rather; for he is fast asleep.” 

The poor curate could not refuse, though in 
his heart he would rather have preached it a 
second time before the whole congregation than 
have read it once with Mrs. Catherine’s maternal 
solicitude pouncing upon every mal-pronnncia- 
tion or ill-turned period. He sat in a vapour- 
bath during the second honr that was devoted 
to this criticism; then he rose to take leave. 

“You must not go yet, Augustus,” Mrs. 
Catherine remonstrated; “ I want to talk to you 
about this unfortunate examination. I think 
you said you had no engagement ?” 

So that poor man had to go back to his seat, 
and remain there, listening deferentially, till the 
clock pointed to bed-time, and Polly came in 
with the prayer-book and the door-key. ^ 

It was raining, and Mrs. Catherine insisted on 
lending him her father’s great-coat; and, at the 
last moment, pushed a very obnoxious lozenge 
into bis mouth, to keep the cold out. Alas! 
how many trials poor curates have! 

And poor Mr. Mildsop had to endure some 
extra trials, on the very subject of this coming 
examination. Mrs. Catherine made him assist 
her with the children’s preliminary cramming. 
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and hampered his efforts by the obligation to 
follow her written system. She stood by his 
side while he was teaching them, found fault 
with him in the children’s presence, and contra¬ 
dicted his statements. Mr. Mildsop began to 
look forward to the classes as anxiously, and 
with as much terror, as the little ones them¬ 
selves ; and almost counted the days to that final 
examination which was to put a stop to this 
educational mania. 

It was the second of May. To-morrow, Je¬ 
mima Haulleyne said, laughingly, would be the 
field-day; and Mrs. Catnerine went to the 
school, to give a last lesson to the two first 
classes. 

Faultlessly they answered each question of 
the Cate chi sm, and Mrs. Catherine had winked 
her approval to Mr. Mildsop over the back of 
her prayer-book. But some evil sprite sug¬ 
gested to her that it might be as well to probe 
their knowledge of the meaning of what they 
had been saying; and the first question she 
chose was a difficult one, vis.: 

“ What is faith ?” 

Sbe looked bard at the children as she asked 
it; and the children stared silently in answer. 

“ Does no one know ? Well then, listen, girls 
and boys. You all know what a lemon is ?” 

Murmur of “ Ay,” which signified assent. 

“ Now, suppose 1 told you that I had a lemon 
in this basket, which, being closed, you could 
not see the inside of, would you believe me ?” 

M A good many said “ Ay” again; but one 
boy stoutly enunciated “ Noa.” 

“ Why not 1” questioned Mrs. Catherine, in 
her sharpest tone, and with a glance that would 
have annihilated a less stout spirit than that of 
Joey Blackburn. 

“ ’Cause I seed there wor nowt in it afore.” 

Mr. Mildsop coloured with suppressed laugh¬ 
ter, and even Abraham Gar lick’s red beard 
twitched; but Mrs. Catherine looked simply an¬ 
noyed. 

“ But if I told you it was so, you should 
have believed even though the evidence of your 
senses was contrary to the fact. You should 
have taken my word on trust, as an exercise of 
faith; therefore faith is— ?” 

She paused; but, as no answer was ready, 
she supplied it herself. I wonder if she sup- 
posed'tne school-children could understand her ? 

“ Faith is an exercise of the understanding, or 
mind, on points beyond our natural compre¬ 
hension ; but referriDle to, and dependant on, a 
Divine Being. It is belief and trust in God, 
without the knowledge of how Ha works.” 

“ Tell me now, children,” sbe went on, “ what 
is the difference between your Christian name 
and yoiir surname ?” 

It seemed an easy-enough question; but the 
children met it with silence. 

“Come, answer. You must know—you?— 
you ?— you ?” 

She paused, with her finger on the wrist of a 
Withe-looking little lad, whose sunshiny spirit 


and ready abilities made him a general favourite. 

“ Come, Robert Middleton, you know ?” 

The boy coloured, hung bis bead, and puzzled 
for a moment. A sudden thought struck him, 
and he looked up brightly. 

“ Oi knows. Ane’s a lit© word ; t’ other’s a 
big ane,” 

“ Robert Middleton /” 

Mrs. Catherine must have laughed had she not 
been shocked at this display of grounded igno¬ 
rance after her fine theories. She turned away 
in despair, and requested Mr. Garlick to continue 
his examination. 

One word from his lips, and a big boy had 
brought the large easel, another a map of the 
world, and hung it up; and the rod of office 
was in Abraham’s hand. He tapped it impe¬ 
riously on the floor, and the cnildren popped 
their hands behind their pinafore-strings. 

“ Geography. Map of the world,” he began; 
and he dearea his throat. “ What is the shape 
of the globe we live on ?” 

He had pulled out, and opened, a round metal 
snuff-box; and was taking a pinch of his fa¬ 
vourite tobacco. 

“ Round, like you,” was the answer. 

“ Yes, round; but what?” he continued. 

It was a question out of the usual course, and 
the children were floored. One, more ambitious 
than the others, looked anxious to reply. 

“ But what ?” And the school-master glanced 
at him encouragingly. 

“ But flat of a Sunday.” 

Abraham looked confounded, and another 
head popped up. 

“ It’s Master’s snuff-box he manes. Sunday 
ane *s flat.” 

Abraham had always illustrated his theory of 
the earth’s rotundity by his snuff-box. 

Mrs. Catherine groaned in spirit. Mr. Mild- 
sop was good-natured enough to come to the 
master’s assistance. 

“Now, children, tell us the points of the 
compass ?” 

The question was answered readily. 

“And which way do you think these windows 
face? Silence! 1 mean, in what direction? 
Roger, you answer.” 

“ In’t yaard.” 

Truly, it was no wonder that Mrs. Catherine 
jumpea up and proceeded to investigate the girls* 
work. A few calico chemises and a print frock 
or two had been all that her and Mrs. Haul- 
leyne’s joint energy had been able to effect. 
We must remember that there was but three 
weeks warning, and the needlework had been 
hitherto totally neglected. In these days it is 
not considered of the same primary importance 
that it used to be formerly, when every girl, high 
and low, worked a sampler by eight years old, 
and had it framed for the best parlour. And a 
wonderful display of industry it often was, with 
its Eden, and Adam and Eve, and the apple of 
discord, and devices of marvellous ingenuity. 
Or when girls of twelve could cut out and make 
their father’s shirts; stitching the wristbands, 
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and stroking and putting in the gathers, in a j 
way that would make the accomplished young 
ladies of to-day stare with astonishment—with 
contempt, perhaps; but I doubt if any of them 
could rival it. It is no wonder that sensible 
old-fashioned people grieve to see the beauty of 
handiwork evaporating before what is called the 
progress of education. We all know, now-a- 
days, how badly our husbands’ and brothers’ 
shirts wear; but what wonder is it, with mere 
machinery-work ? And, looking at our house¬ 
holds, we may well ask what this march of in¬ 
tellect will bring the servants to ? Their powers 
seem already to wear out as quickly as the shirts 
do. We have no longer dry polish or elbow- 
grease; but Susan and Jane do a little crochet 
or embroidery, and spend their afternoons in 
writing letters. 

Kirkbridge is said to have made a great stride 
towards civilization; but, for all that, its grand- 
dames of thirty years ago would have blushed 
to produce 6uch hemming and seams as the 
school-girls now passed up for Mrs. Catherine’s 
inspection. She was a good-enough work¬ 
woman herself to be annoyed by the big stitches 
and puckered work; but it could not be helped 
in these days, she said, mentally; everything 
was giving place to the education of the mind, 
and presently, drawing and geometry, and such 
like, would altogether eject needlework from the 
village-schools. She did not like the idea; but 
it could not be avoided, and so, for this time, it 
would not signify; for what do gentlemen know 
about work ? Ah! what did she know about the 
attainments of Government inspectors ? I have 
seen them criticize every portion of a shirt with 
elaborate attention, ana really display a most 
laudable perception of its merits. I have heard 
them admire good stitching as another would 
have praised the points of a picture. And, truly, 
a picture it is to old-fashioned eyes. 

Mrs. Catherine went home with a bad head¬ 
ache and a restless mind; but another heart in 
the village was, that evening, even more per¬ 
turbed and agitated than her own, and from the 
same cause. 

For three weeks past, Abraham Garlick had 
endeavoured to drown care in deeper study, and 
more than usually stifF glasses of grog at bed¬ 
time. His wife had soothed him to the best of 
her ability, and the baby had twined and cried in 
sympathy. But as the fearful time drew near, 
the occasion to which Mrs. Catherine had 
always pointed with a finger of warning when 
enlarging on any* shortcomings of his own or 
the children, he felt he could brave the trial no 
longer—he must find safety in flight; and after 
a final survey of the school-room, fresh white¬ 
wash, and new ventilator; after selecting the 
best-written copy-books, and tidying the book¬ 
shelves, he called his wife, Sarah, and un¬ 
bosomed his mind to her. Until a late hour in 
the morning a twinkling light might have been 
noticed in the kitchen-window; and had a 
passer-by been curious enough to peep through 
the transparent blind, he would have detected i 


Sarah on her knees before an open box, packing 
up her own and the baby’s clothes; while 
Abraham sat over the fire, with his hands 
shading his face, or stirring the tea-spoon in the 
glass at his side. 

By daybreak they started. The blinds were 
all down at the big house, and not a chimney in 
the village showed its line of smoke. Locking 
the door after him, Abraham sallied forth, carry¬ 
ing Sarah’s small kit, his wife with the baby in 
her red and black shawl, completing the pro¬ 
cession. 

Before turning into the Meredale-road he 
looked back and gesticulated with tragic grace. 
In his own mind he was comparing himself to 
Lot fleeing from Sodom. He felt as if he were 
taking away a blessing from the Kirkbridge 
people as he thus left them; he pictured their 
anxiety and dismay when his loss should be 
discovered, and emphatically he said to Sarah: 

t( I pity them, unhappy people; I pity them.” 

“ But what are you aoing with the school- 
key ?” his wife inquired, cruelly awaking him to 
the affairs of everyday-life. 

Abraham annihilated her with a glance; and, 
resting his burden on a stone, strode across the 
green and tapped at a low cottage-casement. 

The blue checked curtain was drawn aside 
with a trembling hand; and a boy’s red head, 
very scared and untidy, peeped between the 
j crevices. 

“ It’s J—your master,” said Abraham, in his 
melodramatic voice. “Open the window and 
speak to me.” 

Dick Hornby hastily obeyed, but shivered a 
little as the cold air blew in on his light attire. 

“ Lori, Maister, whats’t matter ?” 

Mr. Garlick pushed in the shining door-key, 
and explained. He had had a call to make a 
journey, and should be absent for some days. 
Dick must open the school-room door and ex¬ 
plain his non-appearance. 

“ But spectre’s a cooming,” suggested Dick. 

Abraham shook bis head, and pretending for 
the first time to notice the impatient waving of 
Sarah’s pocket-handkerchief, grasped the hand 
of his ex-pupil and hurried away. 

The early train from Meredale found room 
for the Garlick family in its third-class carriage; 
and as Mrs. Catherine hurried up to the school- 
house, precisely at ten o’clock, they were far 
away on their journey. 

Mrs. Catherine looked curiously at the un¬ 
opened school-room, and repeatedly tried the 
house-door. What could be the matter ? But 
Dick Hornby had seen her cross the green, and 
was now running, with all the speed of his long 
legs, to repeat his instructions, the door-key 
dangling over his red fingers. 

Mrs. Catherine was speechless in amazement. 
What was to be done? How dreadful, how 
shocking, how abominable—no fire lit I The 
children waiting, in groups, for admittance; no 
master. Oh! the shame and disgrace that this 
would bring on Kirkbridge and on her I Oh 1 
those dreadful reports! But she was a woman 
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of energy. She set one boy to light the fire, 
another to fetch Mr. Mild sop, ana a third to 
impart the evil intelligence at the Hall. 

The Haulleynes were just crossing the Green. 
Luckily, not Mr. Haulleyne; or, what would be 
have said? Perhaps blamed Mrs. Catherine; 
perhaps repeated, what he bad so often affirmed, 
that no improvement could be effected in the 
school so long as it was under the treatment of 
Abraham Garlick. 

Mrs. Haulleyne and her daughter were walking 
very slowly; seeming to find a pleasure in even 
that short walk together. The mother’s arm 
was through the daughter’s, and their hands 
were clasped. They were looking fondly in one 
another’s faces; drawing very close to each 
other’s hearts in sympathy. 

Jemima had no secret, now. She had never 
meant to tell, and she had battled bravely to 
overcome the trial; but mothers’ eyes are very 
keen, and they saw the tears that would not be 
repressed. The mother’s arms had opened, and 
the child had crept there and sobbed out its 
trouble. It did not seem half so hard to bear, 
now it was shared. 

Mrs. Haulleyne did not like to raise un¬ 
founded hopes in her daughter’s mind; but she 
could not think, like Jemima, all was at an end. 
She, too, knew Reginald Dolby; and she did 
not believe that one so true and Just-minded 
would carelessly entangle a girl's affection. She 
wondered slightly if pride had stood in his way— 
if his poverty had awakened a fear of non- 
acceptance ; and, for her daughter’s sake, she 
made a resolution to act as she would never have 
done had she herself been the sufferer. She 
had laid many plans during the last few days, 
and now they were all going to be defeated by 
one stroke—and this was the manner of it: 

Mrs. Catherine had made her long-winded 
explanation, Jemima had vainly tried to conceal 
her secret amusement, and Mrs. Haulleyne was 
striving, with her gentle tones, to put things in 
a more amiable train, when an outposter an¬ 
nounced the fact of the spectre’s coming. 

The door swung open. Mrs. Haulleyne was 
acquainted with Mr. Winslow, and advanced to 
greet him. Mrs. Catherine was in a flutter of 
expectation, and all the children looked round 
with open eyes. But through the door-way, in 
place of Mr. Winslow’s upright decided figure, 
pushed a tall stout man, in a bushy brown wig, 
and with blue spectacles before his eyes. 

Mr. Winslow was, unfortunately, indisposed; 
and he had come in his place. Hum! um! He 
had not had the pleasure of meeting Mrs. 
Haulleyne before; but her name was very fa¬ 
miliar m his family. 

Why did Jemima’s fair face deepen to that 
bright red ? Why did she stammer and look 
confused, and draw back, as the deputy-inspector 
turned to the good-looking young man who was 
standing behind him in the door-way, and intro¬ 
duced him as his son ? 

Ob, yes! Mrs. Haulleyne knew him, and 
shook lus hand with real heartiness; and then. 


why the old gentleman was smiling facetiously 
ana Jemima was drawn forward, redder than 
ever, and found her little hand fast in Reginald 
Dolby’s grasp. 

Was there ever such a curious coincidence ? 
and how was it that Jemima’s silly heart began 
to whisper that snrely Reginald must care for her, 
or he would not have taken the trouble of ac¬ 
companying his father on this occasion ? Her 
eyes grew very soft and clear, and the rich colour 
settled in her cheeks and made her really lovely. 
Reginald was telling her something, and she was 
listening. It was how he had just been ap¬ 
pointed to a curacy near Mr. Winslow’s parish; 
and his father, who was the examiner for another 
district, had undertaken the present expedition 
at Mr. Winslow’s request. But Jemima listened 
far more to the sound of his dear voice than to 
its meaning. Poor, silly, fluttering little Je¬ 
mima ! 

All at once Mrs. Haulleyne remembered Mrs. 
Catherine’s presence, and turned round to in¬ 
troduce her. She was surprized to see Mrs. 
Catherine’s face had blanched to a dead white, 
and that her hands were shaking nervously. 

“No, no,” she groaned, as Mrs. Haulleyne 
would have drawn her forward; “ never mind 
me—please take no notice of me!” And, 
though wondering greatly, Mrs. Haulleyne 
kindly did as she seemed to desire, and sought 
to hiae her from observation. 

But it was too late: already Mr. Dolby had 
caught her name, and was looking at her keenly. 
Did he recognize her ? Years had passed since 
they had met, and, with bitter words on either 
side, had bidden what both declared should be 
an eternal farewell. He had cast her from his 
heart and married another: but he bad once 
loved, and so had she, and neither could easily 
forget that. They had parted, both young; she 
as fresh and glowing, if not so gentle as Jemima 
herself; he, such another as nis son yonder. 
Now, the coarse, worn man looked in tne face 
of the tired, faded woman, wondering sorrow¬ 
fully at its changes. They had neither thought 
to meet again: it was long since each had lost 
the clue to the other’s whereabouts—they had 
once thought that they never could speak if 
they do so : but that was years ago, and all bad 
feeling had died out: and when Mr. Dolby ex¬ 
tended his hand, Mrs. Catherine met it with a 
firm grasp, and turned away with a watery ha¬ 
ziness in her eyes. 

The business of the day began, and Mrs. 
Catherine was almost herself again as she ex¬ 
plained the absence of the master, and joined in 
the laugh which it awakened—^per naps her 
treacherous heart told her that she might have 
been equally cowardly had sbe known who was 
the examiner. The children certainly did little 
credit to their teaching; but naturally the 
greatest blame attached to the absent master, 
and perhaps Mr. Dolby tiras unusually lenient 
for the sake of his old friend. She stood listen 
ing to him with womanly pride, burying every 
past wrong, and feeling almost truly for his 
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lost when she detected the women’s wedding- 
ring on his plump little finger. His wife, then, 
was dead! Who and what had she been ? 

But Mr. Dolby’s voice was raised—What 
were the children saying now? How Jemima 
and that young Dolby were laughing! She 
questioned Mr. Mildsop at her side, and he told 
her. Mr. Dolby had asked what was faith? 
and all had answered, “A lemon in Mrs. 
Catherine’s basket!” 

Mrs. Catherine coloured till the tears came 
into her eyes, and tried to explain her reason¬ 
ing. And everyone helped her, and laughed at 
the children’s mistake, and Mr. Dolby said it 
was a capital illustration. 

Things really were better than might have 
been expected: to be sure, when Mr. Dolby 
said the badge of the Plantagenets was a spray 
of broom stuck in the cap, and asked what 
broom was. Jack Hornby answered, “ T 9 bea- 
som, as mother swapes t’ floor wi’ 1 ” And 
Janet Lewis declared that tea came from the 
grocer’s; and Josy Smithers had a notion that 
the term ghostly enemy must refer to Mr. 
Mildsop as curate, because spiritual pastor 
meant " t’paraon.” Yet, in spite of these few 
mistakes, the children betrayed a certain degree 
of natural sharpness, and did credit to Mrs. 
Catherine’s recent instructions. Mr. Dolby 
said, good-naturedly, as he finished, that a good 
master would be the making of the school, and 
afterwards gave it as mild treatment as was in 
his power. But the fact of the master’s disap¬ 
pearance was indisputable, and made a ludicrous 
item in the next report—more ludicrous still to 
those who knew the plaoe and parties. 

Now, having reached the climax of my educa¬ 
tional tale, I shall do well to bring it to a close. 
What is lacking may easily be supplied by those 
who see Mrs. Haulleyne and Mr. Dolby’s earn¬ 
est confab as they leave the school, and, watch¬ 
ing the bright faces of the young ones on before, 
feel that they have come to a full understanding 
at last. It was quite true that Reginald did not 
like to ask any woman to share his homeless 
life; but now he has a curacy, and, besides, has 
somehow discovered that Jemima loves him as 
well as he loves her, and that her parents are 
too wise to weigh gold against merit. 

And Mrs. Catherine walks home alone, but 
with a brisk step and a glad face. Has not 
Mr. Dolby told her that he must come and see 
her father that afternoon, and talk to her of old 
times ? She does her hair in its best fashion, 
and puts on her most becoming dress, and 
watches the village-road till her cheeks are 
flushed. And when he comes in and sits be¬ 
side her, how happy she is ! It is quite like 
old days. She forgets that she has lost her 
youth, and grown hard and soured. 

Mr. Dolby looks at her and ceases to think 
how she is altered. He seems to trace a rem¬ 
nant of her old better self in those softened 
tones, and the loving tenderness (the purest 
part of her nature) with which she comforts her 


aged father. No matter that the old man does 
not recognise him, mumbles over his name, and 
confounds it with that of a long-ago college 
friend. Mr. Dolby speaks to him gently and 
respectfully, and grasps his bony fingers with 
real affection. In the worn-out, paralytic invalid, 
he still sees the strong hearty man, of whom his 
boyish ardour was half afraid; and reads in his 
daughter’s wrinkled face the same heart which 
bad formerly made its chief attraction. 

At last the time comes for him to leave, and 
Catherine walks arm-in-arm with him to the vil¬ 
lage, in a quiet trance of happiness, as though 
she had been the wife of long years. And when 
she returns to the Parsonage, she feels very 
much as if a cloud had come over her sunshine. 
But she is better, even for that momentary 
gleam—kinder and warmer to the old man, and 
more ready in her sympathy with the world. 

* * • • • 

The Dolbys have been much at Kirkbridge 
this summer, and in the autumn Jemima is to be 
married. There is a report (I cannot vouch for 
its truth) that Mr. Dolby finds his home very 
lonely now his son has left him, and has asked 
Mrs. Catherine to come and brighten it with 
her presence. It is said that, if she does not 
withdraw the “yss” she has given, an ar¬ 
rangement will be made by which means the 
old man can continue under his daughter’s care, 
and the Kirkbridge Parsonage and living be va¬ 
cated for the young couple. Mr. and Mrs. 
Haulleyne could not entirely spare their darling; 
and I am sure Mr. Goodenough could never 
live without Catherine—nor would she leave 
him. But, so far, I only speak from hearsay, 
and can but affirm one thing on my own know¬ 
ledge and experience, viz,, that Mrs. Catherine 
has lost her horror of Government inspection, 
and now cordially upholds it as the best system 
for increasing and diffusing knowledge through¬ 
out the country! 

Dsuv Richmond* 


Man’s Faculties.— Man was bom to be rich, 
or, inevitably grows rich, by the use of his faculties; 
by the union of thought with Nature. Property 
to an intellectual production. The game feqakes 
coolness, right reasoning, promptness, and patience 
in the players. Cultivated labour drives out brute 
labour. An infinite number of shrewd men, in in¬ 
finite years, have arrived at certain best and shortest 
ways of doing, and this accumulated skill in arts, 
cultures, harvesting, curings, manufactures, naviga¬ 
tions, exchanges, constitutes the worth of oar world 
to-day.— Emerson’s “ Conduct of Life." 
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GREEN LANES OF ENGLAND. 

BY XR8. NEWTON C ROB LAND. 


Green Lanes—Green Lanes of England, 
How pleasantly ye lie, 

With gneefal curves and gentle slopes, 
Beneath the summer sky! 

To me ye seem, half sentiently, 

With strange and subtle spell. 

To lay your twining girdles round 
Each mead and bosky dell. 

I feel that 'mid your flowery banks, 
There somewhere beats a heart, 

Which gives you life, and makes you know 
A semi-human part. 

Your soft delicious breath comes forth 
In rolling waves of scent, 

As if the garden and the grove 
Had all their treasures blent; 

As if the eager honey-bee— 

That russet miser thing, 

That type of lucre-lover still 
Howe'er his praises ring— 

But sensible of worldy gain 
Had flung from every flower 
The store, he was too gross to prize, 
la wild and wanton shower. 


Green Lanes, Green Lanes of England, 
To varied scenes how oft 
Ye point and lead; then lure os on 
With music clear and soft. 

A full rich chord swells on the breeze— 
The lovely lane winds near 
Where cawing rooks hold parliament, 
And leap the antlered deer; 

An undulating English Park 
Spreads like enamelled chart 
With all the changeless—changeful grace 
Of Nature wed to Art 1 


Anon we turn and leave the haunt 
Of Baron old—or new; 

And down the hill and up the lane, 
Fresh pictures come to view. 

The music has a changed tone, 
Pathetic fall and flow, 

As if by searching minor key 
The melody must grow. 

A group of low-roofed cottages 
Proclaims the village home, 
Banged round by hedge invisible 
Beneath the azure dome;— 


Ranged round by hedge of Circumstance 
So few can overleap, 

Where labour's wheel unceasing rolls 
And rooks the mind to sleep; 

Where eyes the townsman finds so strange 
Gaze with a vacant stare, 

As if some film of clay were spread 
To doll the radiance there. 

Yet sunburnt children loll about 
In grave and lazy play;— 

And God’s Eye to the core of things 
Leans down its piercing ray t l 


Green Lanes, amid your flowering banks 
There somewhere beats a heart 
That gives you life and makes yon know 
This semi-human part! 

Green Lanes, Green Lanes of England; 

Your changeful voices tell 
Of rich and poor, and life and death, 

With solemn anthem swell. 

Ye creep unto the Grave-yard hid 
The sheltering yews among— 

And show its quaintly-graven stones 
For moral of my song I 


THE BLOSSOM OF HAPPINESS. 

BY HRS. ABDY. 


“ What is Hope ?" “ The Blossom of Happiness.” 

Answer qf a Deaf and Dumb Pupil. 


Blossom of Happiness, fragile and fair, 

SofUy expanding in warmth and in light, 

How shall I guard thee from chill, bitter air ? 

How shall I save thee from storm and from blightl 
Bright be the sunbeams, and balmy the showers, 
Let not rude tempests my blossom uproot; 

Long have I watched it through still, silent hours, 
Fain would I see it transformed into fruit. 


Blossom of Happiness, winds whistle round, 
Clouds gather dark as a funeral pall; 

Slowly thy leaves are laid low on the ground. 
Say, shall 1 murmur and droop at their fell ? 
No, smiling Hope my consoler shall be, 

Yielding ere long to my eager pursuit 
Blossoms of Happiness, lovely as thee— 
Blossoms that yet may reward me with fruit! 


LONELINESS. 

BY ANNE A. FRBMONT. 


We sat alone, we two, my grief and I— 

Mv dumb, dead hope that in full bloom had died; 
I only saw that unmasked misery, 

Although the glorious hues of eventide 
Flooded the room, the summer sunshine made 
Of the blank walls a golden rippling sea; 

The graceful vine-leaves’ light and flickering shade 
Chequered the floor; the treasure-laden bee 
Went humming past its careless happy song; 

And in low-gushing tones, most musical, 

; The glad birds sang, the leafy trees among, 

; Their hymn of praise; yet was unheeded all 
, This loveliness by me, for my dull heart 

Thrill’d not at sight or sound. The day went by; 
! The twilight, too, did in night’s gloom depart, . 

’ And still we sat alone, my grief and I. 
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Chap. I. 

“Don’t be uneasy about him, porter—he’s 
quite harmless.” Such were the last words I 
heard uttered in the merry voice of my friend 
Fred Mordaunt, as the train, steadily getting 
in motion, carried me on beyond hearing of the 
anathemas and expostulations of a surly porter, 
whose impotent ire I had aroused, somewhat 
maliciously perhaps, by the simple process of 
leaning out of the window of the compartment, 
in which I was sole occupant, to light a 
cigar. 

Well, we were off at last; and I at least, out 
of all the scores of passengers who were being 
whirled along at fifty miles an hour by that 
afternoon’s express, had pleasure therein. 
People may grumble as they like, and talk of 
the vanished delights of old coaching days, to 
the disparagement of railway travelling; but, 
for my own part, I always thoroughly enjoy a 
couple of hundred miles by rail. There is 
something very exhilarating in the pace, and 
something still more amusing in the varietv 
and numbers of your fellow-passengers. A 
man can hardly pass over a few thousand miles 
of the iron road without finding his knowledge 
of human nature, and probably his nosce tcipsum, 
materially extended. Be this as it may, I 
decided!ly prefer railway travelling—perhaps, to 
be candid, because I have never bad much ex¬ 
perience of coaching. And my enjoyment of 
my present journey was very materially enhanced 
by the prospect which awaited me at its far end. 
A six weeks’ k stay by the sea-side, and escape 
from dingy, smoky London, is a highly agree¬ 
able idea to a hard-working London artist; 
coupled with as much rest and idleness as the 
reader may think fit to allow to a young aspirant 
for fame, whose forthcoming “ sea-piece” was 
expected by the artist and a few of his intimate 
friends to create some sensation at the ensuing 
Exhibition, 

* • • » 

Let the reader pass over n space of six hours 
or so, and imagine me at last settled in my 
lodgings—my “rooms” I felt inclined to write; 
only upon reflection the term seemed too aristo¬ 
cratic for the two small chambers, a sitting and 
bed-room, for the possession of which, including 
the privilege of being entirely taken in and 
done for, I paid my amiable landlady, Mrs. 
Gubbins, the sum of three pounds weekly; the 
most attractive piece of furniture in each of the 
said rooms being a gaudy fly-catcher, suspended 
from the ceiling, which* afforded me many 
professional reveries anent harmony of colours. 

The occupations of the first week of mv 
sojourn need not be detailed. Brightmouth 
is too well known to need that I should de¬ 


scribe its daily round of bathing, strolling on 
the beach, boating, parading the pier where the 
band played in the afternoon, and all the other 
indispensable etceteras of a fashionable water¬ 
ing-place. And thoroughly I did enjoy for that 
week the dolce far niente , for I was resolute to 
lay by brush and palette for the eight appointed 
days of real idleness. There was only one 
drawback. In the midst of all the gaiety, I, 
unhappy wretch, was solus . None of my friends 
were down at the time, and I was too proud to 
associate with the small united force of unhappy 
bachelors, from whose inseparable companion¬ 
ship I readily divined—as indeed did all other 
habitues of the pier—that their case was my 
own. But no! to be seen in their company 
would stamp me at once—a “ friendless one.” 
I was not so far gone as that. With half a 
hint I might have had the pleasure of Miss 
Gubbins’s company on the pier of an afternoon; 
a young lady with—if it must be told—real 
red lock8, whose rendering of the “Ghost 
Melody” on a jangling old piano, in the room 
immediately beneath mine, almost transported 
me—whether with pleasure or rage, politeness 
towards the memory of that interesting young 
person forbids me to say. But I have a distinct 
recollection of buying a score marbles, and, 
whenever I heard that ghostly concert com¬ 
mencing, dropping the said marbles in irregular 
succession upon the floor, from which 1 had 
previously rolled back the carpet, the process, 
being continually renewed, forming an obligato 
accompaniment to the music beneath. Whether 
Miss Gubbins believed that that ghostly music 
had called-up some unquiet, rapping spirit, I 
cannot say; but I fancy it must have been so, 
for she certainly gave up the, piano for a 
while. 

In this my lonely state, my chief amusement 
at “ Parade-time” was observation of the various 
loungers upon the pier. Amongst these, my 
attention was particularly drawn to one family 
party, as they appeared to be, consisting of a 
small, middle-agea, sandy, scrubby-haired gen¬ 
tleman, of somewhat meek aspect; and his 
wife, a large, stout, red-faced woman—one who 
had evidently in her day been something of a 
beauty; but good living and bad temper had 
not left much of it now. But that which I am 
“ free to confess,” as the newspapers have it, 
had the most attraction for me, was a tall, hand¬ 
some, stylish-looking girl of three or four and 
twenty; whether daughter or niece I could not 
decide, but I inclined to the latter. Fine dark 
hair and eyes, faultless features, and a splendid 
figure, certainly combined to make the young 
lady what my friend Freddy would have called 
“a regular top-sawyer.” They did not ap¬ 
pear to have any acquaintances in Bright¬ 
mouth; probably, thought I, come down here 
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for the B&me purpose as myself—a little retire¬ 
ment ; and a feeling of unexpressed sympathy 
arose within me. Possibly tbe young lady’s 
splendid eves had something to do with it; but 
I am philanthropic, according to my cranial 
bumps; and “ man is a gregarious animal,” as 
philosophers tell us; which two reasons, backed 
up by my solitary condition, are, I hone, amply 
sufficient to satisfy the reader, as I endeavoured 
to satisfy myself, with regard to the cause of 
this sympathy. And my benevolent feelings 
were ere long unexpectedly put into activity. 

I was one morning taking my daily constitu¬ 
tional in the shape of an hour’s pull in a small 
boat, of the species in which Brightmouth 
abounds, when, as the Fates ordained, just as I 
was passing the end of the pier in my very best 
style — I pride myself a little upon my 
rowing—down came a gay parasol whirling and 
twisting into the water within a dozen yards of 
my boat. To turn and secure the fugitive was 
the work of a minute, and, securing my boat to 
the landing-steps, I climbed with much alacrity 
upon the pier; such adventures did not befal a 
solitary visitor every day. As I cast my eyes 
round upon tbe groups of amused spectators to 
discover the fair owner of my prize, a nervous 
but oily voice at my elbow caused me to turn 
suddenly. 

“Mrs. Polby and myself are extremely 
obliged to you, sir!” said the scrubby-haired 
gentleman before mentioned, nervously wrig¬ 
gling out his words with a profusion of bows, 
and washing bis hands as diligently as though 
he had not enjoyed that luxury for at least the 
previous week; “ much obliged, and my niece 
also,” he repeated, bowing again until his 
swallow- tails stood horizontally in a line with 
his back. 

The black-haired young lady stretched forth 
a very neat gloved hand to receive her parasol. 

“ Monsieur is very kind,” she said with a 
splendid smile, and in a slightly foreign accent. 

“ May I,” continued Mr. Polby, with another 
short bow—“ that is, Mrs. Polby and myself 
would esteem it a favour to know to whom we 
are indebted for the catching of—for the preserv¬ 
ing of—of—” 

*• Oh, certainly!” said I, “ with pleasure,” and 
I handed my card to the gentleman. 

Mr Polby turned to the lady, who, after a 
short but amusing fumble in her reticule, pro¬ 
duced a card-case. 

“ We shall be most happy to see you, Mr. 
Lumley, at Prospect Villa, whenever vou like to 
favour us with your company,” said Mrs. Polby 
graciously, as she presented her card, which 
bore the inscription: “ Mrs. Polby,” and in 
the corner in pencil, “ Prospect Villa.” 

“ Most happy to see you, Mr. Lumley, sir,” 
assented Mr. Polby with more bows: and 
another irresistible smile from the handsome 
young lady settled the question. “ Yes, I 
would shortly do myself the honour of calling 
at Prospect Villaand we parted pro tem, with 
many smiles from the ladies and repeated bows 


from the gentleman. Certainly Mr. Polby was 
a very polite man. 


Chap. II. 

I cannot deny that I did feel in somewhat 
extra good spirits as I walked back to my 
lodgings that morning. The United Bachelors, 
whom I encountered just as I left the pier, and 
who I know had had strong suspicions as to 
my character, and equally strong hopes of my 
shortly enlisting ia their ranks, must instanta¬ 
neously have confessed that their suspicions 
were false, and at once have given up all hopes 
of a new recruit when they met me that morn¬ 
ing. I almost fancy they set me down as a 
paterfamilias—at the veiy least they must have 
allowed me an unlimited arrival of cousins in 
Brightmouth. Poor fellows I I really pitied 
them; and they knew it. Mrs. Gubbins re¬ 
marked, with a rather peculiar manner, as she 
cleared away the remnants of my dinner, that 
she “ hoped as the sea-hair was a-doing of me 
good; which she was led to suppose so from 
increasing consumption,” a somewhat mysterious 
and paradoxical conclusion, but I was in far too 
pleased a mood to spend much time in an^yzing 
Mrs. Gubbins’s ideas. 

The next evening I called at Prospect Villa. 
I will not be sure that I had not spent five 
minutes extra upon the arrangement of the 
outward man — artists are not generally re¬ 
markable for attention to dress—but then, was 
it not to be expected ? Of course 1 should meet 
Mrs. Polby, and perhaps—I endeavoured to 
look indifferent as I thought this—perhaps her 
niece also. Prospect Villa was a really hand¬ 
some house, facing the sea; one of a line of 
similar detached buildings upon the Marine 
Parade. The young lady was seated by the 
open window as I approached. 

“Ah! c’est Monsieur!” she exclaimed, as I 
lifted my hat. 

In a moment Mr. Polby was at the door. 
“ Walk in, sir,” said he, as he ushered me into 
the bouse, and, throwing open the drawing-room 
door, he announced me as “ Mr. Lumley.” He 
appeared on the point of retiring after saying 
thus much, but apparently thought better of it, 
for he suddenly opened again the half-shut door, 
and came into the room. He was decidedly a 
bashful man. 

“ Very glad to see you, Mr. Lumley,” said 
the lady of the house, as she shook hands: 
“ pray find a seat, Lisette. You must thank 
the gentleman for saving your parasol.” 

“ Oh, Monsieur was so very kind!” said the 
young lady, with a winning smile. “ I am so 
grateful: I cannot find words to thank Mon¬ 
sieur !” 

But dark eyes can do a great deal more than 
words, and Mademoiselle’s thanks were amply 
rendered. Certainly those eyes were magnifi¬ 
cent ; and the young lady was so artless, so 
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naive! with such a pretty foreign accent and 
manner—Mademoiselle auite put me at my ease 
at once. ” She would take Monsieur’s hat into 
the hall ” (in the hurry I had brought it into 
the room with me). ’’ Positively Monsieur must 
not rise”—as I endeavoured to forestal her 
wish. 

’’ Really/’ said I, as she re-entered the room, 
’’Mademoiselle must think me vary rude to 
cause her such trouble!” 

“ Mademoiselle !” said the young lady, echoing 
the word with a merry laugh and arched eye¬ 
brows, ’’without doubt Monsieur imagines that 
I am etrangere ?” 

I could only bow. 

She laughed heartily: ” Ob! ma chore tante, 
entendez-vous ? Monsieur imagines that I am 
Itrang&re!” 

Mis. Polby joined the laugh. ”Ah! Mr. 
Lumley,” she said, ” you are not the only one 
that has fallen into the same mistake; but Miss 
Polby is English—quite English by birth ; but 
she has lived so long abroad, that she is quite 
as much French as English in manner.” 

“0 yes,” assented Miss Polby, ”1 am 
English—J’aimeies Anglais !” 

Mademoiselle—for I could not help calling 
her so—looked so excessively handsome, and 
smiled so bewitchingly, as she uttered the 
words, that I could have wished the concluding 
declaration had been a little less catholic, and 
somewhat more individual in its application. 

Mr. Polby, who, after furtively selecting the 
noorest-looking chair in the room, had seated 
nimself upon its extreme edge, with an air very 
unlike that of an Englishman in his own house, 
here broke in: “ Mrs. Polby and myself have 
been much abroad,” he observed, washing his 
hands nervously, ’’and my niece has lived 
nearly all her life in France. Mrs. Polby and 
myself prefer the continent: we are not at borne 
amongst English customs—so stuck-up, you 
know!” 

“Ah!” said the lady, ” I do so love the 
French I The restraints of English society are 
so provoking! But of course, Mr. Lumley, 
you’ll stay tea—quite in a friendly way, you 
know, 'We’ve come down here quite incog. It is 
such a pleasure to rough it a little! Lisette 
makes a capital housekeeper, and we make Mr. 
Polby butler, and then we have just one girl for 
cook—it is so delightful to be relieved from the 
charge of a lot of servants!” 

Of course I was delighted to stay. 

u And Monsieur shall see how good a house-* 
keeper I am,” laughed Lisette; “ and my uncle 
shall be butler, and Monsieur shall pronounce 
that he does it well.” 

And she tripped away to make her prepara¬ 
tions. 

A capital butler Mr. Polby did make, when he 
entered the room a few minutes after, carrying 
a tray laden with cups, saucers, plates, and a 
handsome silver tea-service; and then pro¬ 
ceeded, amidst the laughter and jokes of the la¬ 
dies, to arrange them on the table in a highly 


professional manner. Mr. Polby was evidently 
an eccentric, but clever man. 

Few small tea-parties have passed over more 
pleasantly than ours that evening. 

” Was Mademoiselle musical ?” I asked, 
after Mr. Polby had cleverly concluded his per¬ 
formance by clearing the table in the very best 
style. 

Ob, Mademoiselle was very musical. 

’’Would she play?” I asked, as I looked to¬ 
wards a handsome piano at the other end of the 
room. 

“ Ah! Monsieur is very cruel! il se moque 
de moi! Does not Monsieur see ?” 

Yes, I saw a very pretty white hand held up, 
with a bandage on one finger. Of course I 
was extremely sorry, and doubly so from being 
deprived of the pleasure of hearing Mademoi¬ 
selle perform. 

’’That comes of housekeeping,'Mr. Lumley,** 
said Mrs. Polby. ” But, Lisette, you must not 
escape a song.” 

“ Surely Mademoiselle will not refuse ?’* said 
I, with an appealing look. 

” If Monsieur insists,” she said, laughing, 
and seated herself at the piano. 

Playing an extempore accompaniment with 
the uninjured hand, she sang, in a fine rich 
voice, “ Oui Vraiment.” Her style was lively 
and expressive; but her voice wanted training. 

“ Lisette never would have a singing-master,** 
said Mrs. Polby. 

” Oh! I hate masters,” assented the young 
lady, with an expressive shrug of the shoulders. 

Then we had ” Du, Du!” and other Ger¬ 
man songs. I am particularly fond of German 
music, and I was enchanted. What would I 
give, thought I, to hear her play ? And so the 
evening passed on delightfully; but the best 
of friends must part, and I felt that I must take 
my leave. 

” Au revoir!” said Mademoiselle, with a 
charming smile, and a look which said—well, I 
won't say what it said, because I may be wrong; 
but at any rate I went borne that night remark¬ 
ably well pleased with myself. 


Chap. IIL 

From that time I saw a great deal of the 
Polbys—indeed, I was with them more or less 
every day. We boated, and walked, and ” pa¬ 
raded,” and read under boats, and went home 
to Prospect Villa for tea and a song—for 
Lisette’s finger would not get well, and so we 
had no music; but the song did duty for both. 

The Polbys knew no one in Brightmouth, nor 
did they apparently care to know any one— 
” English people were so stiff and cold: they 
did not care for English society I” 

I surmised that they were people of property, 
from the handsomely furnished residence they 
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had hired, and from the unusual amount of 
plate which was constantly made use of; but, 
as Mr. Polby informed me, very nervously, they 
had no landed property, they so much preferred 
faring abroad. “ Mrs. Polby and myself/ 9 he 
said,” do not care to form any ties in England; 
so we never do more than hire a house for a 
few months at a time; and Lisette, poor or¬ 
phan Lisette, is our adopted child, our 
nefress 1” 

Though the Polbys had no friends in Bright- 
mouth, it was plain that the circle of their ac¬ 
quaintance was no small one. It was quite 
amusing to hear Mrs. Polby and Lisette de- | 
scribe their aristocratic and titled friends. 
Lisette was a decided quiz, and would keep us 
all in fits of laughter by the half-hour together 
at her clever caricature impersonations of her 
lady-acauaintances; nor did the gentlemen es¬ 
cape. 1 had the honour once of just catching 
a glimpse of one of these titled friends, who 
was making a morning-call. Mrs. Polby, 
Lisette, ana myself were sitting chatting to- 

S rtber in a small breakfast-parlour, which the 
dy had selected as her boudoir, when a band- 
some carriage drove up to the door. 

“Oh, voila! ma chfcre tante," cried Lisette, 
hastily; directing her aunt's attention to the 
arrival. 

Mrs. Polby rose quickly, apparently not a 
little put out by such an early call. 

“ Pray excuse me, Mr. Lumley,” she said, 
hastily: “ Lisette will keep you company/ 9 And 
she hurried off. 

We heard the visitors come in, and apparently 
enter several rooms in succession. After re¬ 
maining about ten minutes, they took their leave. 
From the window I saw Mr. Polby come out 
with an elderly, stout gentleman leaning on his 
arm. Mr. Polby threw open the carriage-door, 
and the old gentleman got in/ 9 
“Polby," said he, as he seated himself, 
“ don’t forget the fires." 

“ Certainly, sir," returned the latter, with a 
low bow; “ I will remember!" And, closing the 
door, the carriage drove off. 

There was no doubt that Mr. Polby was a 
most polite man—“ quite a gentleman of the 
old school!" as I laughed to Lisette. 

“ Ah 1 je Paixne beaucoup, 99 was her reply. 
Presently Mrs. Polby rejoined us. 

“Sir John Grasmere, she said; “an old 
friend of Mr. Polby’s. Such an eccentric T>ld 
man I But such an unfashionable hour for a 
call, you know. Just like Sir John!" 

The Polbys were very amusing people; they 
had so many little drolleries amongst themselves. 
The ladies frequently alluded to Mr. Polby as 
“ the master." The first time I heard them use 
the word I was quite at a loss to understand to 
whom they alluded. Lisette had accidentally 
knocked down a handsome china vase, which 
stood on a small table in the drawing-room. 

“ Oh!" exclaimed Mrs. Polby, starting up in 
alarm, “ Oh! Lisette, what will master say?" 

Lisette seemed also at first a little disconcerted 
at this idea; but after a moment she replied, 


with a laugh, as she looked appealingly to 
me: 

“ Monsieur will intercede for me. He is the 
friend of the master." 

My look of devotion was an ample guarantee 
for my best exertions in the cause. 

Presently Mr. Polby came in. He washed 
his hands more nervously than ever when he 
«aw the damage. 

“ Very unfortunate, Lisette,” he said. 

“ Ah! Mr. Polby," interrupted I, “ accidents 
will happen, you know, in the best regulated 
families.” 

“ Yes! just so, Mr. Lumley, sir l Quite so!" 
replied the master, looking still very ruefully 
upon the debris of his china. 

“ Well, come now, the master won't be so 
very angry ?" said Mrs. Polby, appealingly to 
her spouse. 

“ Oh, no; of course not! Quite an accident, 
you know, Mrs. Polby! Can’t be angry; of 
course not! Eh?" half said, half asked Mr. 
Polby; 

“ Certainly not,” replied the lady, with a 
slight toss of her head; and so the affair ended. 

After that time I frequently heard Mr. Polby 
styled “ master." It was very amusing. 

Very soon after our acquaintance commenced 
I was called upon to take Lisette’s likeness. 

“ Monsieur is an artist," said the young lady, 
laughingly. “ Positively Monsieur must paint 
my portrait.” 

I was delighted to take her at her word, and 
so the portrait was commenced; but we found 
the sittings so very agreeable that the work was 
by no means hurried to a completion. It was 
a dangerous undertaking for an unprotected 
young gentleman of three-and-twenty, however 
Platonic and professional in his views, with such 
a sitter. 

The sittings had not continued long before— 
as the reader will readily guess—I was over head 
and ears in love. 


“Ah 1 Henri, je n’os6 pas le nier, tu sais bien 
quo je t’aime!" was the confession whispered 
into my ear one delightful evening as we strolled 
along the beach. 


I had gone thus far without any thought as 
to the ultimate issue; but now that we were 
fairly engaged, I had to con eider what proba¬ 
bility there was that the uncle would give his 
consent. My adored Lisette was, he had told 
me, his heiress, and therefore rich. I was a 
working artist, whose chief inheritance was a 
good name, good blood, and as much of this 
world’s wealth as usually falls to the share of a 
younger son, low on the list. My intimacy 
with the head of the family, my eldest brother, 
was chiefly limited to a few weeks 9 visit during 
the shooting-season, and a very kind and valu¬ 
able letter on my birthday. My brother was a 
thoroughly kina-hearted fellow; but his maxim 
was, and very jusfly: “Harry must provide 
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for himself!” And his increasing family had 
already given him some six'or seven reasons for 
adhenng to it. 


Chap. IV. 

“Ah! Henri, c’est si cruel, n’est-ce pas?’* 
said Lisette, stamping her foot with indignation* 

“Ah! dearest,” said I, “it is cruel, very 
cruel; but I dare say your uncle means all for 
the best. He thinks that you should not throw 
yourself away upon a roving, unsettled, money¬ 
less fellow like myself!” 

Such, in fact, had poor Mr. Polby—with 
much nervousness and washing of hands, 
though not in so many words—given me to un¬ 
derstand, when I had asked his niece’s hand. 
Indeed he had shown much more determination 
on the point than I had given him credit for; 
but, though as usual, when announcing his de¬ 
cision, he had given it as the opinion of Mrs; 
Polby and himself, yet I had the satisfaction of 
knowing that the lady did not by any means 
share her lord’s disapproval. As for Lisette, 
she greeted the disappointing intelligence with 
a flood of tears—partly of grief and partly of 
anger—and vented her displeasure upon “ce 
mlchant oncle” most vigorously. 

“ Don’t fret, Lisette, mon &me,” said I, ten¬ 
derly. “ Hope for the best; your uncle will 
perhaps change his mind.” 

“ Ah! non, je le counais trop bien,” she re¬ 
plied, with a desponding shake of the head. 

Under these circumstances, the only thing 
that could be done was mutually to vow eternal 
fidelity, after the authorized accredited fashion 
in such cases; which, for the time at least, 
tended to revive our drooping spirits. 

I was not quite in such good spirits as usual 
when I went home to my lodgings that night. 
Mrs. Gubbins must have been relieved to find 
that the “ sea-hair” was beginning to disagree 
with me—judging from decreased “consump¬ 
tion.” 

* * * * * 

It was just one week after Mr. Polby’s re¬ 
fusal that a memorable conversation took place 
between Mrs. Polby and myself, which I always 
regard as an embryo crisis in my fate. Though 
Mr. Polby had adhered with such Spartan de¬ 
termination to his first decision, he had never¬ 
theless made not the slightest objection to my 
visiting Prospect Villa on precisely the same 
footing as before. Perhaps this was not a usual 
course of action in sucn cases; but then the 
Polbys, I knew, in many respects set at nought 
what they called the “cold, formal rules of 
English society.” At least, it was not for me to 
find fault with the liberty thus accorded. 

On that eventful morning I was sitting in 
Mrs. Polby’s little room, telling my sorrows to 
her sympathizing ears. 

“ Is there no hope,” I asked, “ that Mr. 


Polby will change his determination ? Cannot 
you persuade him ?” 

“ Quite hopeless!” said the lady, shaking her 
head. “ When he has once made up his mind 
you can never alter him. Ours was a run-away 
match, Mr. Lumley. My father refused his con¬ 
sent ; but Polby was determined, and after we 
were married, and he knew that opposition was 
useless, he became reconciled to the marriage.** 
Was I mistaken, or was there not a peculiar 
glance in Mrs. Polby’s eye as she said this ? I 
started up. “ Mrs. Polby,” said I, “ you’ll not 
betray me ?” 

“ Betray you, Mr. Lumley I—why, I hope some 
day to call you my nephew! What do you 
mean ?” 

That conversation decided me—ours should 
be a run-away match! I soon found my adored 
Lisette, and my convincing arguments silenced 
her half-expressed scruples. 

“ Henri!” she said at length, with such a be¬ 
witching smile, “ if it is your wish, let it be so .** 
“ Oh, dearest, only say when.” 

“ Henri!” said Lisette, as she hid her face on 
my shoulder, “shall I be ready to-morrow 
evening ?” 

And so it was arranged. A postchaise was 
to await Lisette, and the servant who was to ac¬ 
company her, at a given spot on the following 
evening, at an appointed hour. 

Historians tell us that Caesar spent the night 
preceding his celebrated passage of the Rubicon 
in riding up and down the banks of the river, 
turning over in his mind all the possible conse- 
uences of the step he meditated taking. Now 
cannot with truth affirm that I spent the night 
which closed this memorable day in riding up 
and down my room, nor, indeed, in walking 
either ; and in this respect the majesty of my 
conduct fell short of that of the Roman general: 
but then, Caesar had no Mrs. Gubbins, whose 
ire he feared to arouse by keeping her awake all 
night; but I question whether the conflict in 
Caesar’s magnanimous breast so much sur¬ 
passed that in mine. Of course, as I repeatedly 
assured myself—sometimes aloud, for the sake 
of greater effect—there could be no doubt that 
I was really in love, and that I did really adore 
Lisette; and, of course, I begged again to as¬ 
sure myself there was no doubt she would 
make me a good loving wife; indeed there 
was no doubt I bad every reason to con¬ 
gratulate myself immensely. And as to what 
my friends would think of the match, it was 
equally certain that they must approve it. True, 
the Polbys were peculiar, and perhaps some¬ 
what eccentric, or rather foreign—yes, foreign; 
the word was comfortable, and I made a great 
deal of it—in some respects; but they were 
at any rate people of good position. The 
fact of its being a run-away match, to speak 
candidly, gave me little concern—as far as that 
went, I had not the slightest doubt that Mr. 
Polby would soon become reconciled to our 
marriage, once it were un fait accompli . But I 
can’t deny that I was just a trifle unsettled that 
evening; my favourite pipe had quite lost its 
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customary soothing effect. I found many ex¬ 
cuses for ringing up Mrs. Gubbins—a process 
which acted as a safety-valve to my high- 
pressnre feelings. 

" Prospect Wilier, sir 1” said my landlady, as 
I happened to mention that I had been there in 
the mornings" Prospect Wilier, sir! Oh, ah! I 
see!” continued Mrs. Gubbins, in a peculiar 
tone of voice. 

" Impertinent old wretch1” I mentally ejacu¬ 
lated. “ She’s extra sharp, I know to my cost, 
even for a lodging-house keeper; but upon my 
word I never expected this! She sees, does 
she? And what has she to do with it, I won¬ 
der? Well, Mrs. Gubbins,” said I, in a very 
magnificent tone, for my landlady had always 
put on a great many airs whenever I mentioned 
my visits to Prospect Villa, and always uttered 
a great many significant “ oh’s!” with much 
ostentatious scraping of the throat—-an unac¬ 
countable proceeding, which had before now 
greatly raised my ire. 

" Fam’ly returned, sir ?” asked Mrs. Gub¬ 
bins, in a perfectly unmoved voice. 

“ Really, Mrs. Gubbins,” said I, " I am quite 
at a loss to understand you!” 

"Ob, of course,” returned my landlady; 
“ gentlemen can do as they please. 1 heard as ne 
had left bis butler behind him. Of course, if 
wisits is permitted—” 

“ Mrs. Gubbins,” I interrupted, growing per¬ 
fectly majestic with wrath, “ I shall not require 
your lodgings after to-morrow. Have the lund- 
ness to let me have my last week’s bill at break¬ 
fast—at present I wish to be alone.” 

Mrs. Gubbins raised her eyebrows, flounced 
out of the room, and shut the door with a bang, 
and I was left alone, with her last words still in 
my ears—" Left bis butler behind him !” And 
what if Mr. Polby had left his butler behind 
him ? What was tnat to Mrs. Gubbins ? What 
did she want to know about the family being at 
home? Did she suppose I should visit an 
empty house ? What could the woman mean ? 
“ Left his butler behind him ”! The words 
haunted me all night; and, in no very pleasant 
frame of mind, I came down to breakfast next 
morning. 

" Fam’ly is returned to Prospect Wilier, sir,” 
said Mrs. Gubbins, with a sarcastic smile on her 
face as she arranged the breakfast-table— 
“ which I ought to say the gentleman will leave 
this morning, having merely come to take home 
the servants, having arrived yesterday evening.” 

I could endure this mystery no longer; so, 
fiercely seizing my hat, I hastened off at once 
to Prospect Villa. I had no very definite ideas 
as to what I was going for, or what I hoped to 
find; but I was exceedingly annoyed by Mrs. 
Gubbins’s unfounded, silly gossip; and a chat 
with Lisette would do me good—-I am not quite 
sure that the words “ reassure me ” did not 
come into my mind as I hurried along. At the 
door, to my surprise, stood a handsome travel¬ 
ling carriage, pued up with luggage. I hurried 
up the steps, and was about to enter the house, 
when a footman in livery, who stood in the 


hall, came forward. I remembered his face at 
once: I bad seen him on the coach-box when 
Sir John Grasmere called. 

" Now then, young man, not quite so fast, if 
you please! What may be your business ?” he 
began, with a supercilious smile on his face. 

" Silence, fellow 1” said I, boiling over with 
wrath at this impertinence. " Tell me if Mr. 
Polby is at home ? ’ 

“ Can’t say whether Polby’s got borne yet,” 
was the reply; “ Master’s sent him and his mis¬ 
sis and Lisette in charge of the first cart of lug¬ 
gage this mornin*. They’ve been gone these four 
hours. And I say, old feller,” he continued, 
with a knowing wink, “ if you are the young 
mau as has been looking arter the lady’s-maid, 
why sharp’s the word for you—Master’s un¬ 
common hup about it, for he’ve been informed 
about it; and followers was expressly forbid.” 

So absolutely astounded was I by tbe man’s 
words, that I stood as though petrified, quite 
unable to utter a word. At this moment the 
dining-room door opened, and the identical old 
gentleman whom I bad seen so carefully handed 
into tbe carriage by Mr. Polby made bis appear¬ 
ance, apparently brought out by the sound of 
voices in tbe ball. 

“ So,” he exclaimed, in a short, puffy, excited 
voice—" so this is the young man that has been 
courting my daughter’s lady’s-maid, eh, Thomas ? 
A pretty piece of impertinence, young man, to 
come sneaking into the house when tne master’s 
away! You may think yourself lucky, sir, that 
you are not given into custody for being found 
on the premises with felonious intent! upon 
my word, sir, you may! I feel half-inclined to 
do it now, sir 1 What do you mean by it, sir ? 
—a whiskered, idle, graceless young scampi 
Wanted the run of the larder, I suppose? 
Never earnt an honest penny in your life. I’ll 
warrant. Do you suppose, sir,” he continued, 
getting redder in the face and more excited 
every moment—"do you suppose that I am 
going to have all the idle, dissolute, swindling 
young snobs of the town banging about my 
house, and trying to make fools of my servants ? 
Leave the house this minute, sir! and” (added 
the irascible old gentleman, as he turned away), 
" if you’ll take my advice you’ll cut off those 
idle mustachios, and shave like a respectable 
young man! Thomas, see tbe young man 
out!” aud he closed tbe dining-room door with 
a bang. 

There stood I, mechanically stroking my in¬ 
sulted moustache like one in a dream. From 
beginning to end I bad not uttered one word. 
To use a common and expressive word—I was 
" dumb-founded!” 

Thomas, imagining I suppose that I was 
pretty well finished, assumed a patronizing air: 
" Never you mind, young feller,” said he, as the 
door closed upon his master; " the hold gent is 
partic’lar wenemous, I must say; but if you are 
a respectable young roan, I don’t know but 
he’ll allow you to come and see the young 
woman of a Saturday night, if you was to get 
one of u# to apeak hup for youl” 
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The look I gave the amiable flunkey must 
have been something terrific, if it at all expressed 
the state of my feelings towards him. At any 
rate, it led him to bang-to the door behind me, 
with the ungracious remark, “ Now, then, my 
fine feller, walk, hif you please 1” 

* • * • + 

The reader will, I am sure, so far respect my 
feelings, after the very frank avowal I have just 
concluded, as to excuse my recording Mrs. 
Gubbins’s remarks as 1 paid my last bill in 
Brightmouth, Fred Mordauntfs inextinguish¬ 


able laughter and immense delight as 1 recited 
my narrative to his, alas 1 unsympathising ears, 
1 nobly forgave: it was his little weakness—the 
Fates forbid that I should anticipate such little 
weaknesses in my readers! 

One moral I would desire to draw, from this 
my own experience, for the benefit of young 
bachelors—Don't meditate a six-weeks’ stay at 
the seaside by yourself, in a place where you 
have no acquaintances—the Polbys are a nu¬ 
merous family, and are met with in all classes ! 

P. L. N 


SHAKSPERE ON THE STAGE. 


To every youth of a vivid imagination the i 
stage has at some time or other been a bright | 
temptation. The ideal world there presented; 
the heroic and noble men of all ages repeating 
their noble thoughts, and re-enacting there their 
old heroic deeds; the poetry, so alluring and 
so beautiful; the magnificence of kings, and 
courts; the gallantry of the heroes; the bravery 
of the soldiers; the sweet idyllic love-life so 
often ideally represented; the applause of 
admiring spectators—these, and innumerable 
other sources of attraction and delight, have a 
power of fascination which it is always difficult, 
and sometimes impossible to resist. If such 
be the effect in respect to any mind susceptible 
of such influences, how must they have operated 
on the mind of the youthful Shakspere in bis 
father’s humble and quiet home at Stratford-on- 
Avon ! There is every reason for believing that 
he was stage-struck before he became a drama¬ 
tist. Companies of players were occasional 
visitors to his native town; the celebrated 
comedian, * Thomas Greene, was a fellow- 
townsman, and was doubtless known to the 
young aspirant for histrionic honours. And, 
considering what afterwards actually did occur, 
it may reasonably be supposed tnat he bad 
communication with this London actor, before 
he himself quitted bis rustic home for the 
struggles ana the triumphs of his dramatic 
career. 

However this may be, it is clear that the 
life at Stratford was irksome, and unattractive 
to him; and that he quitted it with hope and 
joy. In the year 1585, m his twenty-first year, 
a married man and the father of three children, 
he left his native town for London, and at once 
became an actor. We learn from contemporary 
evidence, that his line was old men; that he 
played Adam in his own As You Like It, The 
Ghost in Hamlet, he also performed in “ Ben 
Jonson’s Sigonus;” nor have we any grounds 
for believing that he was a bad actor, or that he 
failed in giving effect to the parts he assumed. 
Yet we know by bis own words that lofty as. 


his own idea of the drama was, he looked upon 
the profession of au actor as a degradation. 
His Sonnets were published iu 1609; but had 
existed in manuscript, and were well-known 
long before. Meres, whose Wit’s Treasury was 
published in 1598, speaks of the Sonnets as 
then circulating among his friends in manuscript; 
which proves that earlier than that period 
Shakspere’s disgust at acting had been strongly 
expressed. In sonnet CX. be thus writes: 

“ Alas! ’tie true, I have gone here and there. 

And made myself a motley to the view; 

Gor’d mine own thongnte, sold cheap what is 
most dear, 

Made old offences of affections new; 

Most true it is that I have looked on truth 
Askance and strangely.” 

Again, in the next sonnet he says: 

“ 0, for my sake, do you with fortune chide, 

The guilty goddess of my harmful deeds, 

That did not better for my life provide 
Than public means, which public manners 
breeds. 

<# Thence comes it that my name receives a brand ; 
And almost thence my nature is subdued 
To what it works in like the dyer’s hand: 

Pity me then, and wish I were renew’d.” 

His melancholy allusion to the brief and 
ephemeral nature of an actor’s life in Macbeth 
also bears upon this point. When seeking for 
the most fleeting of things with which to com¬ 
pare life, he calls it 

“ But a walking shadow; a poor player, 

That struts and frets his hour upon the stage, 

And then is heard no more.” 

His allusions to the stage throughout all his 
plays are very few ; and in none does he speak 
of the profession like a lover. If we waut an 
elaborate and eloquent defence of the stage we 
muatjgo from the chief of the world’s dramatists 
to Massinger’s Roman actor, and find it then. 
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To me there has always seemed something very 
melancholy in Shakspere’s feelings towards the 
profession, which had doubtless in youth fas¬ 
cinated his imagination, and inspired him with 
his brightest dreams. 

Yet let it not be supposed that he had not a 
high and lofty idea of his art as a teacher and 
amuser of the world. In a few words he has 
condensed the wisdom of all the books which 
have since been written in defence of the stage. 
His well-known passage in Hamlet is the very 
essence of the philosophy and use of the drama. 
The players are cautioned that they 44 o’er-step 
not the modesty of nature; for anything so 
overdone is from the purpose of playing, whose 
end, both at the first, and now, was, and is, to 
hold, as ’twere, the mirror up to nature; to show 
virtue her own feature, scorn her own image, 
and the very age and body of the time, his 
form and pressure.” And again in the same 
wonderful play, what an eulogy is pronounced 
on the stage, by the words— 

44 1 have heard 
That guilty creatures, sitting at a play, 

Have, by the very cumins of the scene, 

Been struck so to the soul, that presently 
They have proclaim'd their malefactions.” 

Nor in any of the other very few allusions to 
playing do we find any indication that the 
drama was not to him a great instrument of 
teaching. It is only in the 44 Sonnets,” which 
may bo called Shakspere’s confessions, that 
we get th<e knowledge of what a burden acting 
was to Him. Was it that the profession was 
considered disgraceful and degrading by the 
world, and even he felt and shrunk from the 
sneer and the scoff of witlings, courtiers, and 
fools ? And had this anything to do with his 
apparent carelessness of his dramas? The 
question i8 not easily answered; for, as we shall 
see by our quotations, he never alludes to the 
stage except as one who felt its honour and 
glory to be as great as its most ardent friends 
could claim for it. What words can give a lof¬ 
tier view of its whole nature, purpose, and mis¬ 
sion than Jacques’ magnificent speech, 

44 All the world’s a stage, 

And all the men and women merely players,” 

in which the smaller theatre of mimic life, 
mimic passions, and mimic death is likened to 
the theatre of the world on the stage of which 
every one 44 in his time plays many parts” ? In 
44 Julius Csesar” the theatre is mentioned twice, 
and each time in terms of honour. In the first, 
Brutus tells die conspirators to 

44 Look fresh and merrily; 

Let not our looks put on our purposes; 

But bear It as our Roman actors do, 

With untired spirits and formal constancy.” 

The next time is after Caesar has been 44 carved 
as a dish fit for the gods.” Brutus and Cassius, 
in their enthusiasm, picture the future, and tee 
their terrible tragedy a thousand times enacted 


for the admiratidn of mankind. It is a fine 
spontaneous eulogy on the drama: 

Cassius . 41 How many ages hence 

Shall this our lofty scene be acted over, 

In states unborn, and accents yet unknown ?” 
Brutus .— 44 How many times shall Cmsar bleed 
in sport, 

That now at Pompey's basis lies along, 

No worthier than the dost ?” 

Cassius. • 44 So oft as that shall be, 

So often shall the knot of us be called 
The men that gave our country liberty 1” 

What an idea of perpetual fame and glory is in¬ 
volved in this prospective view of the manner in 
which should be handed down the memory of 
their terrible act! 

In the 44 Merchant of Venice,” the thought 
expressed by Jaques in 44 As You Like It” is re¬ 
peated, in those sad and melancholy words of 
Antonio: 

44 1 hold the world but as the world, Gratiano; 

A stage, where every man must play a part, 

And mine a sad one.” 

In the contrast between the reception of 

44 Great Bolingbroke 
Mounted upon a hot and fiery steed,” 

and the miserable and deposed Richard, how 
fully and distinctly the scene is played before 
us, and what a pathos is given to the incident 
by the simile drawn from the stage! York, in 
describing the entries of the two men, has ex¬ 
hausted language and poetry in painting the en¬ 
thusiasm of the people towards their favourite; 
and the magnificence of the pageant with which 
they welcomed him, thus describes the entry of 
Richard: 

44 As in a theatre, the eyes of men, 

After a well-graced actor leaves the stage, 

Are idly bent on him that enters next, 

Thinking his prattle to be tedious : 

Even so, or with much more contempt, men’s eyes 
Did scowl on Richard—no man cried, God save him ! 
No joyful tongue gave him his welcome home; 

But dust was thrown upon his sacred head.” 

No image could so completely bring before our 
eyes the abject condition of the wretched king 
than the one used by the poet. We all have 
seen the 44 well-graced actor leave the stage ;” 
have heard, and perhaps joined in, the plaudits 
that signalized his departure; and 44 idly bent ” 
our eyes on him who entered next, thinking 
him an intrusion and an impertinence. The 
first was our Bolingbroke, the second our 
crownless Richard. 

Before Shakspere, the drama and the dramatic 
art had not made great advances. Greene, 
Hyde, Marlowe, and the other pro-Shakeperean 
writers for the stage, had not produced any very 
marked change in the popular kinds of enter¬ 
tainment.. They were rude and unpolished 
enough. We have a good type of them in the 
efforts of Bottom, Quince, Snoat, and their 
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fellows to perform a play before Theseus. And 
we quote this for the purpose of showing that 
although Shakspere was wearied with an actor’s 
life himself, and looked upon the name as a 
brand; his large kind-heartedness, his genial 
and gentle humanity, had a kind word and a 
cheering look for all his poor brethren in their 
attempts to amuse themselves and others. More 
generous feeling was never put into language 
than that which falls from Theseus in reply to 
Hippolyta’s objection to see a play that Philo- 
strate had described, after having “ heard it 
over,” as “nothing, nothing, in the world.” 
Then says the Duke, and truly says 

“ The kindly we, to give them thanks for nothing. 
Our sport shall be to take what they mistake: 
And what poor duty cannot do, 

Noble respect takes it in might, not merit. 

Where I have come, great clerks have purposed, 
To greet me with premeditated welcomes ; 

Where I have seen them shiver and look pale, 
Make periods in the midst of sentences, 

Throttle their practised accents in their fears, 

And in conclusion, dumbly have broke off, 

Not paying me a welcome: Trust me, sweet, 

Out of this silence, yet, I pick’d a welcome, 

And in the modesty of fearful duly, 

I read as much, as from the rattling tongue, 

Of saucy and audacious eloquence. 


Love, therefore, and tongue-tied simplicity, 

In heart, speak most, to my capacity.” 

With the exception of a few trifling allusions 
to players and the theatre, we have now quoted 
all that Shakspere says concerning the drama of 
which he is the greatest master; and of the 
stage' to which he has given such a perpetual 
store of wealth, wisdom, and poetry. It is 
clear that his mournful reference to his own 
appearance in “ motley ” in the sonnets, and his 
strongly-expressed regret, that fortune the 
“ guilty goddess of his harmful deeds,” had not 
better provided for his life, was purely personal, 
and not made in disparagement of the profession 
itself. Of the stage and its place in the civilisa¬ 
tion of the world, he had, as we have seen, the 
highest and most ennobling idea. The theatre 
was to him a world, in which living men and 
women could learn how their forefathers had lived 
and died; and, in which, again to quote hia 
own matchless words, the “ mirror was to be 
held up to nature, virtue showed her own 
feature; scorn her own image, and the veiy age 
and body of the time, his form and pressure.” 
Such was Shakspere’s idea of the stage; and the 
plays with whicn he endowed it are his own 
undying examples of how that idea could be 
realised. 

J. h. L. 


A STRAY LEAF FROM THE THOUSAND AND ONE NIGHTS. 

ABOU HASSAN OF KHORASSAN. 


Great was the power and wisdom of Mutazed, 
Kaliph of Bagdad. He was a just ruler, and 
employed six hundred spies that none of the 
wavs of his people might ne concealed from him. 
It happened one day that he and his Wezeer Ibu 
Hamdan went forth into the streets disguised 
in the dress of merchants, and, so Allah had 
ordained, they sat down to rest before a lofty 
and beautiful house; and while they were rest¬ 
ing, there came forth from the gate a black 
slave, and with him another, fair like a piece of 
the moon. Then they heard the black say, 
“ By Allah, our master’s bosom is contracted, 
for he loves to show hospitality, and yet up to 
this hour no stranger has entered his house to¬ 
day.” Upon this the Kaliph thought within him¬ 
self, here is a proof of generosity in the master 
of this house; shall I not enter that I may be wit¬ 
ness of his hospitality, and find occasion to show 
him some favour? and he said to the slaves, “ An¬ 
nounce the arrival of strangers to your master.” 
At the hearing of this news, the master of the 
house was well pleased, and came forth to them 
himself, a man well to look upon, comely in 


face, and straight as a branch of tamarisk. He 
was clad in a tunic of Persian silk, his robe was 
finely embroidered with gold, and he wore rings 
set with jewels, upon his fingers. He bowed at 
the sight of the strangers,.and said—“Peace 
and welcome to my lords, for the favour is great 
they confer upon me.” Then he led them 
through a walled garden; its walls were covered 
with paintings of kings marching to war, figures 
of all sorts, and birds lovely to look upon—till 
they came to the house which astonished the eye 
with its magnificence. It was hung and carpeted 
with coloured silks, and adorned in the most 
beautiful manner, as though it were one of the 
palaces of Paradise. But Idu Haqadan observed 
the Kaliph, and he was surprised to see his 
countenance change, and the light become dark¬ 
ness before his face, as he looked upon all the 
rarities of the apartment. Two slaves brougoj 
water in a golden ewer, and when they bad 
washed, other slaves came bearing a table 
covered with silk, and when it was uncovered 
they saw meats of various kinds. And the 
master of the house said, “ In the name of Allah 
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hanger torment® me, be pleased to eat, my 
lordsthen he tore a fowl and placed it before 
them, and while they ate he recited poetry, and 
such stories as make men merry at a feast. 
When they were satisfied, the perfuming vessels 
were brought, and the sprinkling bottles with 
rose-water, so they were scented and perfumed 
before they went into another apartment still 
more sumptuous than the former, in which a tent 
was erected with cords of silk, and golden or¬ 
naments. Here varieties of drinks, with fruits 
both fresh and dry, were served on gold, silver, 
and porcelain; also that nothing might be want¬ 
ing, their entertainer called for music, when 
three girls entered, beautiful as suns and flow¬ 
ers, one playing the lute, another with castanets, 
while the third danced before them. But Ibu 
Hamdan marvelled to see that his master was 
not pleased with all this magnificence, for his 
face grew darker, till he could no longer restrain 
his anger, but cried out in a stern voice to the 
master of the house, “ Art thou one of the sons 
of kingfi ? reveal to me thy condition.” Their 
entertainer, who knew not in whose company he 
was, replied, “By Allah, my lord, 1 am not noble, 

I am a merchant, and my name is Abou Hassan, 
of Khorassan.” And the Kaliph said, “ Oh 
mao, dost thou not know me ?” “ By AJlah, I 
know neither thee nor thy companion,” he re¬ 
plied. Then the Wezeer said, “ Oh, Abou Has- 
san, this is Mutazed, the Prince of the Faith¬ 
ful” Upon this, his reason was confounded, 
and rising, he kissed the ground seven times, 
trembling with fear before the Kaliph, and he 
said, “ Ob, Prince of the Faithful, may God 
make me to be thy sacrifice; if I am guilty of 
any fault in thine eyes, pardon thy slave.” But 
Mntazed was not appeased, and he answered, 
( lf thou wilt explain the matter truly to me 
which I desire thee to make known, thou shalt 
escape roy anger; but if thou concealest any¬ 
thing of the truth, thy chastisement shall be se¬ 
vere.” “ God be thy slave’s protection,” re¬ 
plied Abou Hassan, “ so that I tell my lord all 
he desireth to know.” Then the Kaliph said, 
“ From the moment that I entered this house, I 
observed its rarities and ornaments, even to the 
garments you wear, and behold, upon them all 
is engraven the name of my grandfather, Muta- 
wakkil. Make known to me, therefore, the means 
whereby the property of the Kaliph came into 
thy hands.” And he answered, “ May it please 
my lord to hear the narrative of his slave, told 
in the words of truth;” and the Kaliph bade 
him sit down and reveal the whole affair. He 
replied, “ I hear and obeyand began his story 
forthwith— 

“ Know, O Prince of the faithful, that there 
was not a wealthier man in all Bagdad than my 
father. I was his only son, and when the Angel 
of Death visited him, he informed me of all the 
fortune he had acquired, bidding me farewell, 
and enjoining upon me the fear of God the 
Exalted; so ne died, and was taken to Allah. 
My heart was contracted for his los; but I sat 
daily in his stead in the shop, and for a long 
time I continued a prosperous man. And one 


day when I was sitting there, a damsel entered 
covered with an izar of delicate fabric, and 
round her wrist was a girdle embroidered with 
gold, and seating herself she Baid, 

“' Does this shop belong to Abou Hassan, of 
Khorassan ?’ 

“ 1 answered ‘ Yes/ and that is the name of 
thy slave. But I scarcely knew the sense of 
the words I uttered, for my reason was capti¬ 
vated. Whereupon she said, 

“ ‘ Order thy servant to pay me five hundred 
pieces of gold.’ 

“ So I gave him the order, and taking the 
money, Bhe departed. Then the servant said, 

“ * O my master, dost thou know this damsel 
that thou hast given her the money ?’ 

“ And 1 made answer that I knew not who she 
might be, but that my senses had departed, for 
I was dazzled with her beauty. Upon this the 
servant rose, and followed her without acquaint¬ 
ing me of his design, but he returned weep¬ 
ing, and when I asked wherefore he wept, ne 
said, 

“'I followed the damsel to see where she 
would go, and when she became aware of me, 
she turned, and struck me violently.’ 

“ After that a month passed before 1 saw her 
again; yet my mind was so captivated with her 
beauty that every night a vision of her came to 
me in sleep. At the end of that time she 
entered my shop, and saluting me, who was 
ready to fly with delight, she said, 

“ * Have you not thought what has become of 
that daughter of deceit who took thy money and 
went off with it ?’ 

“ I answered, ‘By Allah, O my mistress, my 
fortune and myself are at your feet.’ Then a 
smile like the rising sun came over her face, 
and her necklace rose and fell gently on her 
bosom. She asked again for three hundred 
pieces of gold, and 1 bound up the money in a 
urse, which she took, and when she departed 
ordered my servant to follow her, but he soon 
returned weeping as before, with the marks of a 
blow on his cheek. It was long before she 
came the third time, but at last, behold, she 
appeared, and sat down, and talked for an hour, 
and when she said, ‘ Now let me have five hun¬ 
dred pieces of gold/ I would fain have replied 
that all my money should be hers if she con¬ 
sented to be my wife, but something in my 
heart made my speech silence before her. So I 
bound up the five hundred pieces, and when she 
was gone forth, I followed her myself till she 
came to the Tigris, where she embarked in a 
boat, and I stood watching till she landed, and 
lo ! she entered the palace of the Kaliph 
Mutawakkil. And as I was returning to my 
shop I met an old Sheikh, a friend of my father’s, 
and to him I narrated the whole adventure, for 
my mind was confused, and I had become a 
prey to utter dejection. He listened to me, and 
when I had ended, he replied, ‘ O, my master, 
verily this damsel is one of the women of the 
palace, and a favourite with the Kaliph; thou 
canst not ask her in marriage, so account the 
money that thou hast disbursed as a gift unto 
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Allah** and trouble thyself uo further concern¬ 
ing it, or her/ 

“ But the counsel was rain* for my heart wae 
on fire for her, and I sat daily in my shop 
desiring her appearance with anguish. After I 
had waited another month, she showed herself 
again, and sainted me saying. “Why didst 
thou follow me, O Abou Hassan ? 

" I answered, * Because my heart is moved with 
affection for thee; and I wept before her, and 
abe wept also, and said, “ By Allah, whatever 
thy affection is to me, mine is stronger for thee. 
But what can be done ? for, alas 1 we must re¬ 
main separated for ever.” 

“ Afterwards she presented me with a paper, 
and said, * Reoeive from my agent the sum 
specified herein/ And I was unwilling to take 
the money, for my fortune and myself were her 
sacrifice. But she compelled me, saying, 
* Nay, let my conduct be just. Hast thou not 
sufficiently testified thy love for me?’ 

“And bidding me farewell, she departed. 
Whereupon I went to the old sheikh, and wept 
before him, saying * that I must see the damsel 
again, or die: till he was moved with my tears, 
and accompanied me to the palace-gate, at which 
1 had seen the damsel enter. Now, before the 
state a tailor was sitting, with a quantity of 
beautiful stuffs before him; and after the sheikh 
had meditated some time, he said to me: ‘ Let 
thy soul be happy and thy bosom dilate, Abou 
Hassan; for 1 foresee that through this man 
thou mayst obtain the meeting thou desirest/ 
Then he instructed me as to the course 1 should 
pursue. In obedience to the sheikh I went to 
my shop, and taking two pieces of green stuff, 
I brought them to the tailor, and ordered him 
to make me four cloaks, saying I would come 
for them next day. On the morrow, when he 
put them into my hands I bade him keep one 
for himself, and give the others to three of the 
Kaliph’s memlooks as they passed out of the 
palace-gate. Thus every aay I brought pieces 
of silk, and sat by the tailor; and whosoever 
passed out of the gate, to him I gave the gar¬ 
ment, with which his eye was pleased, till at last 
the man said to me, 1 O, my son, make known to 
me thy condition. Thou hast given irtvay well nigh 
a hundred garments cf great price. Now this 
is not the conduct of a merchant; for by Allah, a 
merchant counts every drachm he lays out. 
Allah preserve thee! surely thou roust be in love, 
to act so unwisely/ I replied that I was; and 
when he asked me with whom, I told him that 
ahe was one of the damsels of the palace. The 
man said, * May the curse .of Allah rest upon 
women ! how often are they a temptation to his 
servants ! Describe the damsel to me, my son, 
if tbou art not acquainted with her name/ Then 
I did so, and he said, * I know her, she is the 
favourite lute player of the Kaliph. And see, 
here is a happy occasion, the man now coming 
out of the gate is her white slave. I will make 
you known to him, that he may be of use to you 


* An expression used to signify anything entirely 


in this affair/ Now while he was speaking the 
slave came up, and looking at the stlk l had in 
my hand, he asked if I would sell the piece, and 
its price; but I replied, ‘ Nay, let the eilk be a 
gift to thee, and a pledge of headship between 
us/ And immediately returning to my house, 
I selected a robe, and vessels of silver, and 
jewels worth a thousand pieces of gold, and Beat 
them to the slave, saying that I would visit him 
in his apartment. So I repaired to him, and he 
kissed the ground before me, and said, 9 O my 
lord, may Allah reward thee with blessings; thou 
bast given thy slave presents greater than the 
gifts of a king, therefore may God make me thy 
sacrifice. And behold thy name and thy desires 
are not unknown tome/ Then I wept by reason 
of the greatness of my passion ; but the slave 
said, ‘ Weep not, for thy image never forsakes 
the thoughts of her for whom thy tears flow; 
and great is her affection for thee/ He told me, 
moreover, the name of his mistress, and it was 
Saiavah Addur; and when 1 entreated him to 
bring about a meeting for me with her, he 
answered, * On my head and on my eye, repair 
to me to-morrow, when the sun goes down.* So 
I went the next day, and fousd the slave wait¬ 
ing for me; and he said ‘ Behold I have contrived 
a stratagem whereby thou mayest have an inters 
view with Sajarah; but I must first clothe thee 
with these garments.’ So he put upon ma a 
gold-embroidered tunic, a girdle of silk, and the 
robe of a Kaliph; and when he had perfumed me 
he exclaimed * Blessed be Allah the best of 
Creators, thou art the image of the Kaliph/ 
Then taking me into a corridor, ha gave me a 
box filled with beads, and said, * These are the 
doors of the women’s apartments ; go on with a 
firm mind, and as thou goest along, throw a 
head at every door, for such is the custom of the 
Prince of the Faithful; but when tbou art come 
to a door with three marble steps before it, tap 
and enter, for there tbou shalt find thy friend/ 
So he left me, and I went on throwing a bead at 
each door; and when I was close upon that one 
at which I should knock, my senses were con¬ 
fused with a sudden noise and an overpowering 
light; and lo! the Kaliph himself! a hundred 
ennuchs went before him with drawn swords in 
their hands, and round him were twenty female 
slaves like moons, canrying lighted candles, and 
every one of them was a temptation to the ser¬ 
vants of God. At this sight I nearly fainted 
with fear, and concealed myself behind the door 
of an empty apartment dose at hand. And 
while I was standing there, I heard two women 
talking, and one saia to the other, * O my sister, 
are there two Kaliphs ? One has inst passed, for I 
smelt his perfnmes, and heard mm drop a bead 
according to the custom; and lo! here is a second 
with cressets and torches/ And the other replied 
* By Allah, I am full of wonder at this event, 0 
my sister/ And the words of the women in¬ 
creased my fear tenfold. But there was no 
escape, for the Kaliph went straight to the apart¬ 
ment of Sajarah; and when the door was opened 
she came forth encompassed with her hair, and 
her face like a star to look upon. So she kissed 
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hit feet And he said, 'Hast them eupped yet, O 
Sajarah. Then she replied, ‘ My heart had not 
been refreshed with the presence of my lord: 
how then should I have sought refreshment.’ 
The Kaliph was pleased with her answer, and 
said to an attendant * Fetch a pearl necklace 
from my treasury for Sajarah Addur.’* 

" But while I stood watching behind the door, 
behold a light and I became aware of a beautiful 
damsel in the apartment, with a taper in her 
band. And seeing me, she was about to cry 
aloud; but I shut the door, and kissed the ground 
before her, weeping and saying ‘ By Allah, O 
my mistress, conceal me, and spare my life, so 
that on my account thou mayest find acceptance 
with God the merciful. She replied, * Art thou 
a thief, and dost thou not know thou must cer- 
tainly die, for thou hast taken the garments and 
perfumes of the Prince of the Faithful, and how 
dost thou hope to escape discovery ?’ I 
answered, * I am no thief, but a lover; and love 
is reckless and foolish: it is my passion which 
has brought me into this danger.’ When the 
damsel heard these words she smiled, and point¬ 
ing to a sofa said, * Sit down without fear, O 
Abou Hassan of Khorassan. for I am acquainted 
with thy love for my sister Sajarah, and she has 
told me how tbou didst give her much money 
without suspicion, and followed her to the banks 
of the Tigris through thy great affection. But 
with what intention didst thou come hither?’ 
I replied, ' By Allah, my object was only to see 
the person whom I love, ana to speak with her 
concerning our marriageand she said, * In 
this purpose of yours, may Allah protect you, 
even as he has put pity for you into my heart; 
hot now that the Kaliph has gone, I will intro¬ 
duce you myself into my sister’s apartment.’ I 
rejoiced at these words, for my heart was on fire 
for her presence. So she took me to Sajarah, 
who when she saw me embraced me, ana cried 
' 0 Amina! my sister is he not exactly as I have 
described him to you ? and blessed be Allah who 
has granted him a prosperous entrance.’ Then 
we conversed respecting our marriage, and 
Sajarah said, 'May Allah accomplish it, and 
grant to me to spend my life for thee, even as 
thou hast risked thine for me this day.’ 

"But while we were talking a slave girl came, 
and said, 'O my mistress, the pages of the 
Prince of the Faithful.’ On hearing this, Sajarah 
concealed me In a large chest, ana then opened 
the door. Now the reason why the Kaliph came 
a second time was this. An estrangement had 
sprung up between him and his favourite wife, 
who, trusting to her astonishing beauty, would 
not seek reconciliation, and the Kaliph thought 
it beneath a person of his dignity to entreat that 
the estrangement should cease. But through it 
his bosom was contracted, and he sought 
diversion of his grief in the apartments of the 
other women. So when the Prince of the 
Faithful had sat down, he said,' O 1 Sajarah, I 
desire to divert mvself with thy delightful sing¬ 
ing.’ She replied, 9 1 hear and obey.’ Then 


taking the lute, she sang the following verses 
with such delightful modulations, that had it 
not been for the protection of Allah, I should 
have cried aloud and ruined us both. 

' J sought to rsitraiu my love, although the be» 
loved presented 

Her charms as a sun which looks on the face of a suo. 
But now the world is contracted, and the light of 
all things is dark, 

Because of disjunction and distance, my heart is 
salt were in a dungeon.’ 

"And she sang again— 

'How long till the pangs of separation be lost in 
the comforts of meeting ? 

How long, O beloved, wiit thou keep this sever¬ 
ance and estrangement? 

Be not beforehand with time the divider, for it is 
all powerful 

To dissever the closest love; then separate not 
till that time.’ 

"The Kaliph was moved by these words, and 
said, * Sing me verses respecting one from whom 
I am at present estranged, though she fills my 
heart.’ And Sajarah sang— 

1 Put an end to the tempest of the mind which 
fluctuateth between desire and alienation. Close the 
book of estrangement for ever; in spite of himself 
doth the lover seek the beloved.’ 

“ Upon this the Caliph exclaimed, ‘ Allah bath 
inspired thee to sing these verses, O Sajarah, 
and had the poet who wrote them been now 
living, I would have given him a purse of gold, 
but do tbou ask a favour, that I may grant it. 
Whereupon she kissed his feet, saying, * Thy 
slave’s freedom, O Prince of the Faithful, and 
thereby shall Allah give thee a recompense.’ 
And he replied. * Be free before the face of God 
the Exalted.’ Now the Kaliph was so taken 
with the verses, that he recited them, and sent a 
slave to announce his approach to the favourite, 
And she met him at the door of her apartment, 
and kissed his feet, weeping, and they embraced 
and were reconciled. 

" Meantime Sajarah and I were overwhelmed 
with joy, and sending for her white slave she 
informed him of all that had happened. He re* 
joiced with us, saying, ' Praise to Allah for his 
favour; jnay he cause him to depart in safety. 
But my mistress, there is no way in which ne 
can mace his escape, except I disguise him as a 
slave-girl.* So tne man put upon me women’s 
garments, and I hastened forth till I came to the 
middle court of the palace, and behold there 
was the Kaliph Bitting surrounded by his at¬ 
tendants. And before I was aware, he had ob¬ 
served on me the tokens of disguise, and ordered 
me to he brought before him. They did so, and 
when they took off* my veil, the Kaliph said, * O 
man, what has driven you to commit this crimes 
whereby ypu are worthy of death ?’ I wept, 
saying, ' O Prince of the Faithful, the passion 
of love led me on, and I dared to rely on your 
merciful disposition.’ Then I told my story, 
hiding nothing, for I saw his heart was softened 
by the reconciliation, and those who have felt 
the pangs of love keep pity for lovers. When I 
had ended, he sent a slave to summon Sajarah, 
whom he questioned; and finding my words 


Tree of Pearls. 
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were true, he pardoned ns both, ordering the j Now Mutazed was pleased with the words of 
cadi to be fetched, and we were married im- Abou Hassan, and commanded that the sons of 
mediately in his presence. As to the garments Sajarah should be brought before him. He was 
and the furniture thou seest, O Prince of the attracted to them, and made them his com- 
Faithful, they were given that day by the Kaliph panions, until they were visited by the terminator 
as a dowry with my wife. Thou hast heard my of delights, and became tenants of sepulchres 
story, ana by Allah, I have not changed a letter instead of palaces. So praise be to Allah, the 
of it either for better or worse.” King, who pardoneth all men. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


CROCHET HAIR-NET. 

Materials— Scarlet, blue, or crimson Crochet Silk, medium size; gold or cut black Beads. 




This net, which has a very beautiful effect on 
the head (because the hair is shown to much 
greater advantage through the large square 
holes than in the ordinary style of net, whether 
done in crochet or netting), is made of bands of 
diamond open-hem, crossing each other, and 1 


edged on each side with a border of beads. At 
every crossing a small crochet flower is placed. 
A line of diamond open-hein is carried all 
round; and in it an elastic may be run. It is 
finished with a shell-edging, which may have 
beads, or not, according to taste. 
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As the size of the net mast vary according 
to the quantity of hair of the wearer, it is well 
to cut out a perfect round, in paper, of the size 
desired; and to work on it. Make a chain of 
the diameter, and work back on it in diamond 
open*hem. Then a line of sc on each side, 
dropping a bead on each of twelve stitches, and 
working eight without. Be careful that the 
beaded parts correspond at each edge. Do 
another piece the same length, for the centre¬ 
line in the opposite direction. Work four 
somewhat shorter lines, two to go on each side 
of these centres, measuring the length on the 
paper, so that they may just cross at the plain 
parts, between the beads: then four more, to go 
in pairs on the outside of these in each direction, 
and so on till sufficient are done for the net: 
seven each way will probably suffice. Tack 
those to go in one direction on the paper, fast¬ 
ening them at the ends only; and then weave 
in those which cross there, carrying them over 



(Diagram of Hair-net, giving the full size.) 
one, and under the following, bar. Take a 
sewing-needle, and some of the same silk, 
and sew them together whenever they cross. 
Carry a line of chain-stitch all round, catching 


up the ends of all the bars. Then a line with a 
bead on every stitch. Follow this with a line of 
diamond open-hem; then a head line, then one 
of plain crochet. 

The Shell Border.— x 9 sc, 13 ch, miss 
12 X repeat all round. Should there not he 
stitches sufficient to make perfect patterns, 21 
being required for each, they must he increased 
by working two in one as often as necessary : 
or, if there be only a few over, instead of in¬ 
creasing diminish by missing one more each 
time, to bring it to the requisite number. 

2nd.—x 7 sc on centre 7 of 9, 2 ch, 1 dc, 
on first chain stitch of 13, and on every alternate 
one, with 2 chain between; end with 2 chain 
X repeat all round. 

3ra.—5 8 c on centre of 5 of 7. 1 d c on 
every dc of last round, with 3 chain between. 

4th.—3 s o on centre 3 of 5. 1 d c and a 

picot on every d c of last round, with 4 chain 
between. 

The Rosettes.— 8 ch, close into a round. 
Work one round without increase, dropping 
a bead on every Btitch. Then a round without 
beads, doing 2 stitches in one. 3rd round. — 
X 3 ch, miss 1, s o under next, X 8 times. 
4th. —Under each chain of 3 do 1 s c, 3 d c, 1 
8 c ; dropping one bead on the last part of every 
stitch. Sew one of these rosettes at every place 
where two bars cross each other. 

Diamond Open-hem has already been ex¬ 
plained several times; hut we repeat the direc¬ 
tions for the benefit of new subscribers. Begin as 
for a long t c stitch, with the thread three times 
round the hook. Do half the stitch, put the 
thread twice more round, insert the hook in the 
third stitch from that on which you have been 
working; draw it through, and work as usual, 
only at the third movement draw through three 
loops. When finished it looks forked. Do 2 ch, 
ana work a d c stitch on the side of the last, 
putting the hook in where vou slipped off three 
together. It then has the form of an X. 

A Picot. — 3 ch, insert the hook in the last 
stitch, and draw the thread through to form a 
new loop. 

-8 c —Single crochet 
d c —Doable crochet • 

t c —Treble crochet 
11 c—Long treble crochet 

Aiguillette. 


CROCHET EDGINGS. 

FRINGED HDGING. 

Particularly suited for toilet-covers, and other articles made of Marseilles or pique. 


Material The Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 8,10, or 12, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co. 
of Derby. 


Make a chain of the required length, and 
work on it one row of s c. 

2nd row.— x one diamond open-hem, one t c 
stitch alternately x repeated throughout the 


length, beginning and ending with ate stitch. 

3rd.—S c. x 4th 9 s c, 9 cb, miss 8. X 
repeat to the end. 

5th.— x 7 8 c on centre of 7 of 9 . 1 cb, l 
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d c era every chain, with one chain after it X. 

6th.—X 6 a c on centre 5 of 7, 2 ch, 1 d c on 
every d c, with 2 ch after. 

7th.— x 3 bc on centre 3 of 5; 3 ch, 1 do 
on each d c, with 3 ch after x * 


Knot in a fringe of six etrands under each 
chain of 3, working on the wrong aide. 

Ths Heading—W orked on the foundation 
chain 1 d c, x miss 2, 1 d c. in next, 3 ch, d c 
in same aa last. Aiguilljsttk, 



THE EMPLOYMENTS OP AN ORNITHOLOGIST. 

It was while residing at Kingsessing that Wilson 
became acquainted with a kindred spirit ofthe name 
of Bertram, an amiable self-taught naturalist, who 
has been styled the American Linnaeus of the period, 
and whose residence and botanic garden were 
happily situated in the vicinity of Wilson's school- 
house. The love of nature, which had always 
characterised Wilson, here seems to have taken 
firm root; and from the feelings of general interest 
with which all the works of God were regarded, 
gradually rose a predilection for that branch of 
natural history, the pursuit of which was to im¬ 
mortalise his name. The nature of his employments 
at this period are beautifully described in a letter to 
his friend Bertram“ I sometimes smile to think, 
that while others are immersed in deep schemes of 
speculation and aggrandisement, in building towns 
and purchasing plantations, I am entranced in 
contemplation over the plumage of a lark, or gaz¬ 
ing, like a despairing lover, on the lineaments of an 
owl. While others are hoarding up their bags of 
money, without the power of enjoying it, I am col¬ 
lecting, without injuring my conscience or wounding 
my peace of mind, those beautiful specimens of 
nature’s works that are for ever pleasing. I have 
had live crows, hawks, and owls, opossums, 
squirrels, snakes, lizards, Ac., so that my room has 


sometimes reminded me of Noah's ark; but Nosh 
had a wife in one corner of It, and, in this particular, 
our parallel does not altogether tally. I receive 
every subject of natural history that is brought to 
me; and, though they do not march into my ark 
from all quarters, as they did into that of our great 
ancestor, yet I find means, by the distribution of a 
few flvepenny bits, to make them find the way k®* 
enough. A boy not long ago brought me s large 
basketful of crows. I expect his next load will be 
bullfrogs, if I don't soon issue orders to the contrary* 
One of my boy! caught a mouse in school, a few day® 
ago, and directly marched up to me with bis prisoner* 
I set about drawing it the same evening, and all the 
while the pantings of its little heart showed it to be 
in the most extreme agonies of fear. I had in¬ 
tended to kill it, in order to fix it in the claws of a 
stuffed owl; but, happening to spill a few drops n 
water near where it was tied, it lapped it up with 
such eagerness, and looked In my face with such an 
eye of supplicating terror, as perfectly overcame 
me. I immediately restored it to life and liberty* 
The agonies of a prisoner at the stake, while the 
fire and instruments of torture are preparing, could 
not be more severe than the sufferings of that pow 
mouse; and, [insignificant as the object was, I 
at that moment the sweet sensations that mercy 
leaves in the mind when she triumphs over cruelty* 
—Men Who Have Risen. 
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LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE LADY WHO WAS CHANGED INTO 
A MOLE. 

BY GODFREY TURNER. 

(A Legend of Cornwall.) 

Vow listen, my little maid Daisy, to me; 

Now listen as hard as yon may, 

And m tell you a story of once on a time— 

And, if you’ll allow me, I’ll tell it in rhyme; 

Far Pro prosed all daylong, and I’m weary, you see, 
Then listen, my daughter, I pray. 

Tea know it’s a terrible thing to be proud. 

Yoa don’t? Well from this time yon do; 
For I beg to assure you it’s wicked and wrong— 
A mistake in the weak, and a crime in the strong; 
A loftiness sure, in good time, to be bowed : 

So may Heaven avert it from you 1 

A good many years, mdse, before you were born. 
Queer Bess, as you know, held her rule. 

A little girl’s learning Papa’s puts to shame; 

And if I It new as much as a child 1 could name, 

. 1 might at this moment the woolsack adorn, 

Or teach a parochial school. 


She looked in her mirror, not heeding the cum, 
And she saw what you’d not like to dream. 
Her eyes they went in, and her nose it came out 
Till ita form assumed that of a tapering snout, 
And her face was as black as a tinker’s, or worse; 
And she fled from the glass with a scream. 

She fled, with a longing to hide nndemound; 

She fled from her dwelling so fair. 

And she looked at her hands, which had turned 
into paws, 

And she felt herself shrinking, and guessed at the 
cause; 

And the end of it was that she could not be found. 
Though they looked for her everywhere. 

The very next morning the Chaplain espied. 

On the lawn that slopes down from the kail, 
A little black hillock, and on it a ring, 

Inscribed with a rhyme that the Cornish folk sing: 
The earth shall hide 
Both eyee and pride — 

Was what the priest read; and that's all. 


THE YOUNG EAGLE-HUNTER. 


There lived In a hall, then, that looked o’er a lea, 

In the days of that sovereign dame, 

A beautiful lady, though scornful and cold, 

With lovely blue eyes and with tresses of gold— 
Which are no proof of goodness, between yon and 

And Alice de Yere was her name. 

This fair Lady Alice went robed like a queen, 

Aa queens went a long while ago; 

Her pearls were the biggest that ever were seen; 
Her girdle of gold bore a glittering sheen ; 

Her proud heart was set on Sir Bevil, I ween— 

Sir Bevil of Moorwinstow. 

One day an old woman, all tattered and torn, 

Who hobbled along with a crutch, 

Wet Alice de Yere walking over the lea; 

And “ Tell me the way, pretty lady,” said she, 
“To a lodging and food; for with travel Pm worn, 
And to weary me does not take mud*.” 

No answer did Alice vouchsafe the poor soul, 

Who then said, “ Now hearken, 1 pray; 

A gift from Sir Bevil, your lover, I bring; 

He sends you, my lady, this fine golden ring. 
Take with it my corse: May yon change to a mole, 
And hide from the glorious day!” 

“ Now give me the jewel, thou beldam,” she cried; 
Now give me the token, I say.” 

“ Then take it; bnt soon shall my words fhll aright, 
And your looking-glass show you, fair lady, a right 
Like anything else in the world bnt a bride;” 

She took it, and went on her way. 


One fine evening in February I was return¬ 
ing with some friends from a fishing excursion, 
which was so far unsuccessful as to leave our 
baskets empty, having caught just enough to 
furnish our rustic dinner-table. We were in a 
most romantic part of the Alps, and lounged 
leisurely along, until suddenly my attention was 
arrested by the sight of a large nest built on a 
shelf of rock, totally inaccessible from below, 
and far down the side of one of the summits of 
a high mountain. My curiosity as a naturalist 
was instantly excited. 

“ What owls have built there V 9 I inquired of 
one of my companions. 

“ Such an ornithologist as you claim to be 
should mot need an answer to that question,” 
was hia reply. “That is the nest of the 
lammer*geyer, who builds high. This eagle it 
famous for hie brigandish propensities, and no 
docks are safe from him. I have seen the bird 
often, but, unfortunately, never within read* of 


my gun.” 

I had never possessed one of these gigantic 
bearded eagles, that die Egyptians called the 
grey-headed father, and the Swiss the lsemmer- 
geyer, or sheep-stealer. Never had I had an 
opportunity of observing their customs. Re¬ 
solved to profit by this one, I induced my com¬ 
panions to go with me to the rock overhanging 
the nest, whenv hidden in the bushes, we 
watted the approach of the huge master of the 
nests, After a long, anxious wutcb> a fame 
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sound of wings reached our ears. It came 
nearer and nearer, and the voung in the nest 
gave most discordant cries of hunger and joy. 
The father was coming. With a rush like a 
torrent his wings struck the air, and he came 
circling above our heads. Nearer and nearer 
till he lighted by the nest, and placed his prey, 
a huge fish, before his children. It was not a 
lsemmer-geyer. While he stood, distributing 
the meal, I had ample opportunity to scan him. 
He seemed to be a new species; almost as large 
as the laemmer-geyer—apparently stronger, a 
larger talon and sombre beak, garnished at the 
base of the membrane by a little bunch of fine 
feathers. He had not the beard on the 
throat, and was of a deeper, richer colour 
than the laemmer-geyer. The little ones, who 
were full-featherea excepting the wings, were 
lighter in colour. As I leaned forward to see 
them better, the female appeared ;n the air, and 
her keen eye instantly discovered us. With 
most horrible and discordant cries she circled 
above us, dropping the fish in her claws unto 
the nest. In an instant the male joined her, 
and, having no guns, we scrambled down the 
mountain, only too glad to escape without an 
eye picked out, or our face torn by the huge 
claws. 

We planned a shooting excursion for the 
next day, for I was anxious to secure one of 
these monstrous birds for my collection: but a 
terrific storm kept us housed for the next three 
days. Then we started. Some stood at the 
base of the mountain, while others went to the 
top to find the nest torn to pieces, and the 
young eagles gone. Whether they were dashed 
down in the storm, or had taken fright at our 
appearance three days before, we could not de¬ 
termine. Disappointed and vexed, we wended 
our way homeward. My regrets were all the 
keener, because, in exploring the country, for 
weeks after, we found no traces of this bird; 
and years later I had still not seen another. 

It was many years later that I was paying a 
visit to the north, when this singular bird again 
came under my notice. I was staying on the 
little obscure island of Gravelock; a stormy sea, 
and large, high rocks, made this little spot a most 
retired one; and there, in a humble fisherman’s 
cot, I was resting from my travels, and from 
there I carried a young, interesting companion, 
who is still with me. 

The story was simply this: Tired with years 
of travel, and with a heart longing for home 
comforts, I sought out a cabin on this little is¬ 
land, whose neat exterior promised tidy inmates. 
The mistress of the house I found to be a tall, 
fine-looking woman, who, at twenty-six, looked 
fully forty years of age. Ella (this was her 
name) was motherless: her father, old and in¬ 
firm, never left his corner of the fireplace; and 
she, with the assistance of her elder-brother, 
supported the family, consisting of the father 
and three brothers. She fished, sold the fish, 
cooked and provided for the wants of all, cheer¬ 
ful and contented in the midst of most arduous 
toils. The eldest of the three boys was eighteen 


years old; the youngest, who became mother¬ 
less on the second day of his life, was thirteeu, 
but so fragile and delicate, that he did not look 
more than nine. Too slight and timid to join 
the fishing-parties of the others, he cultivated 
flowers in the tiny enclosure round the house, 
made shell-boxes, and boxes of the materials 
the sea washed to his feet, and so did his share 
towards the family support. He had collected 
quite a menagerie of animals, which his own 
gentle love had tamed. A large tub in the 
yard contained his treasure of shells, marine 
plants, and fishes, and the birds he fed circled 
round his head, and ate from his hand. Gen¬ 
tle, docile, &nd affectionate, he was the pet of 
his more daring brothers, and the darling of his 
devoted sister. I was amazed at his knowledge 
of the habits of the birds, animals, and even 
fish, by which he was surrounded. He became 
my companion in all my walks, and evinced the 
liveliest gratitude at the natural history I was 
able to impart to him. Several times in onr 
walks I spoke of the immense eagle I had so 
long wished for, and expressed my desire to 
find another nest, in order to capture, raise, and 
study one of the young birds. 

One evening Archie (my little friend) came in 
with his face flushed, and his manner evincing 
the most lively pleasure. In reply to my ques¬ 
tions he only shook his head, laugned, and told 
me to wait till to-morrow. Then he promised 
to tell me of a most glorious discovery he had 
made. 

The next morning I looked in vain for my 
little companion, ana was obliged to start on 
my walk alone. I sorely missed his intelligent 
talk, his lively interest in all that I stopped to 
examine, and his pleasant, loving manner. I 
was rambling along, rather ill-humoured at my 
loneliness, when piercing cries above my head 
arrested my attention. With rapid strides I 
clambered the mountain before me, until I came 
within sight of a scene that froze my blood with 
horror. At the end of a long rope, that hung 
over the side of a huge rock, hung my littl® 
friend Archie, holding in his arms two birds; 
while, before him, with outstretched wings, and 
beak prepared for an attack, was one of the gi¬ 
gantic eagles I had met in the Alps. Two little 
boys at the other end of the rope tried to drag 
him up, while a third with a huge stick offered 
to strike the bird; but he was too far away. Jh® 
child held two little eagles—the eagles I bad so 
desired to possess. The large bird had job* 
raised his beak to strike at the poor child’s face, 
when, by a happy thought, he dropped one of 
the birds. The father made a swoop to eaten 
the bird before it struck the nest, and then rose 
again to attack the child. I watched the scene 
in an agony of suspense. I dared not fire* * or 
I feared to strike tne child. The two children 
above strained every nerve to raise the 
He was near the edge: the eagle opened nw 
beak again, and Archie threw down the other 
bird, and sprang upon the rock. 

A few moments later I held the brave boy m 
my arms. " I wanted so much to surprise y ® 8 
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by a present of the bird!” he said, with a quiver¬ 
ing lip. 

The next day, with a number of companions 
well-armed, we went again to the nest. I was 
lowered to the nest, and studied it at my lei¬ 
sure, carrying home Archie’s enemy, shot dead, 
and three live young ones, to study at 
home. 


When I left the island I prevailed upon Ella 
to allow Archie to travel with me, and study 
my profession. He was intended for a natu¬ 
ralist, and to this day he is my companion and 
dearest friend, and together we visit, every two 
years, the little island Gravelock, and the 
eagle’s nest, where for my pleasure he perilled 
his life. 


CONSTANCE; OR, A LIFE’S SORROW AND HOPE. 

BY W. H. 


Chap I. 

"And is there no hope ?” asked Charles 
Anley, as he turned away into the bay window, 
through which streamed the red rays of the 
setting sun. 

“Alas!” sobbed the lady he addressed, “I 
fear not; but I wait the surgeon’s answer 
with anxiety greater even than yours, my poor 
Charles !” 

Mrs. Vaylton, who had just spoken, was a 
widow, left in the sole-enjoyment of her hus¬ 
band’s ample income. She had two daughters: 
the elder of whom (Constance, a lovely girl of 
nineteen), was betrothed to Charles Anley. 
Her health had always been so delicate as to 
occasion great anxiety to her mother; but 
latterly an increasing disinclination, and even 
inability, for exertion had shown itself in her, 
so that she constantly reclined on a couch. 

Dr. Lentil, the family medical-man, was so 
much impressed with the serious nature of her 
case, that he expressed to her mother his wish 
to consult with an eminent surgeon who was 
remarkable for his successful treatment of 
diseases akin to that which had seized on Miss 
Vaylton, and which, as the reader will have 
surmised, was a spinal complaint. Mrs. Vaylton 
“-eager to leave nothing untried that could 
benefit her daughter—had sent for and procured 
the attendance of this gentleman, Mr. Wyld, 
and he was at the time, when our tale begins, in 
deep consultation with Dr. Lentil on the case. 

Charles Anley was devotedly attached to 
Constance, for, with a noble heart, a cultivated 
intellect, and a disposition of lofty rectitude, 
his love was truly reciprocated by one who re¬ 
sembled him in all this. 

As he stood in the room, with Mrs. 
Vaylton waiting with her the final decision 
of the doctors, his fine features bore the mark 
of a heavy sorrow; as did those of the poor 
mother, whose convulsive sobs alone broke the 
silence of the apartment. At length the door 
opened, and Mr. Wyld and his companion 
entered—a look of grave seriousness blended 
with compassion being on the face of each. 
The former, a gray-haired man, whose features 
were remarkable for the benevolent look that 
characterized them, said, 

“ I have, madam, I am sorry to say, a very 


painful statement to make to you. As you are 
aware, I have examined your daughter's state of 
health, and have consulted with Dr. Lentil on 
the point. The only conclusion we can arrive 
at is, that Miss Vaylton is suffering from a 
spinal disease, which appears of the most un- 
mistakeable description, and which will not, I 
fear, yield to any known human remedies.” 

“ But, surely something can be done,” Baid 
the agonized mother: “ surely something exists 
to mitigate the disease.” 

" I grieve to say it,” answered the great 
surgeon; "but at present I see no hope of 
your daughter ever recovering her strength, or 
regaining the power of volition. The only 
thing we can prescribe is perfect rest.” 

" And no hope ?” 

“ None, unless some very great change takes 
lace. Nay, madam, do not catch at that frail 
ope. There have been a few cases in which 
recovery has taken place, but alas ! how few!” 
And the surgeon then detailed to Mrs. Vaylton 
the nature of her daughter’s disease; and know¬ 
ing he could do nothing either to lessen the 
mother’s grief, or alleviate the daughter’s com¬ 
plaint, at length, took his leave. 

As the door closed on him, Mrs. Vaylton 
gave full vent to her sorrow, and burst into 
so violent a flood of tears, that the kind-hearted 
family doctor was obliged to remind her that 
she nad duties to perform which would not 
allow her to yield to her sorrow, and, gently 
dwelling upon the attendance and care her 
daughter would require, at length so far 
succeeded as to render her more composed, and 
persuaded her to retire to her own room for 
nalf-an-hour’s rest before going to Constance. 

When she had taken her departure. Dr. 
Lentil went up to Charles, who was standing 
(the misery he felt written on every feature) in 
the shade of the window. 

" Come, Charles,” said the doctor, " do not 
be so hopeless.” 

" C-m you bid me hope ?” he answered, 
mournfully. 

"You heard what Wyld said,” replied Dr. 
Lentil, evasively; " and while there's life there’s 
hope.” 

Hope! hope ! What empty mockery. " Oh! 
Lentil,” said the young man, passionately, 
convulsively seizing the other’s hand, " you 
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know not what bitter, bitter grief it is to me to 
see her thus; You, kind ana good as yon are, 
cannot feel poignantly as I do for my poor, poor 
darling.” 

“Well, well,” answered the amiable doctor, 
feeling a curious dimness in the region of the 
ejres, “ I feel your grief my dear boy, but you 
will only, I am afraid, make things even worse 
by giving way to it.” 

So saying he hurried from the room to his 
patient. 

Sad indeed were the musings of Charles 
Anley, as he stood reflecting on the heavy grief 
that had fallen upon the household. His was 
not a nature in which even the better and purer 
instincts, love and affection, were alloyed with 
any selfish taint, as is the case with so many. 
Very many men of his age, even though loving 
as truly and highly as they were capable of 
doing, would, under like circumstances, after 
the first shock of news sad as those brought to 
him, have regained their usual tone of mind, 
have pitied the woman whom they fancied they 
never could have parted from, ana have then in 
time left for fresh scenes and fairer faces. 

Such, however, was the very opposite of Charles 
Anley’s disposition. His generosity, his honour, 
his love made him feel poor Constance even 
more entitled to the whole love of his heart than 
when no cloud had dimmed the prospect of 
their happiness. 

Immersed in these reflections he did not per¬ 
ceive bow the time passed till roused by a touch 
on the arm, he looked round and met the kind 
face of Dr. Lentil gazing at him with sorrow 
and pity. 

“My dear fellow,” said he, “go into the 
room; she wants to see you.” 

Charles left the room, and, crossing the hall, 
knocked at a door opposite; when Mrs. Vayl- 
ton’s voice responded; “ Come in.” 

Entering, he found her sitting beside her 
daughter, who lay on a couch close to a small 
table, on which stood a bouquet of hot-house 
flowers. Constance was wrapped in a white 
cashmere shawl, which assimilated with her 
pale but beautiful face. Her lustrous chestnut 
hair was simply braided round it; A look of 
sweet patience was on her features, and a soft 
expression in her deep blue eyes, as she met her 
lover’s gaze. Her mother, rising, signed to 
Charles to approach, and left the room. 

Charles sunk into the seat she had vacated, 
and, taking Constance’s hand, looked, in 
mournful silence, on the lovely face turned 
towards him. 

After a few minutes’ silence, Constance said, 
gently: “I was prepared for Mr. Wyld’s 
opinion, dear Charles.” 

“My darling,” he responded, passionately, 
“I hoped, and felt sure ne would devise some 
remedy—and it is a bitter disappointment.” 

M Hush, dear,” said Constance; “ regrets are 
unavailing and wrong; and I must not speak 
too long. Do you not see, Charles, what must 
be the result of his opinion ?” 

“You don’t mean that we mast part? Ob, 


not that—not that. Say for a year, or five 
years; but/ oh, give me some hope. Do not 
say for ever l” 

“ My poor Charles,” answered the sweet girl, 
“ what can I say to comfort you ? It has cost 
me many an hour of bitter, ana wrong, repining 
thought to look this fact in the face, and even 
now my heart aches; but, dear one, it must be 
so.” 

“ Oh 1 do not say that,” he answered, almost 
frenzied with grief and despair; “ if there be no 
hope of our union, at least let me stay with you— 
be near you—see your face—hear your voice. 
Oh! Constance, Constance, what is the sweet¬ 
ness of life without you ?” and he passionately 
kissed her forehead. 

“ Dear Charles,” she replied faintly, exhausted 
by her own emotion and the sight of his, “ we 
must part. It would be perhaps sweet for both 
to remain together, but a bitter injustice to you 
—and—forgive me, my own!—tne day might 
come when you would begin to feel trammelled 
by the restraint. No, dear Charles, you were 
going abroad—fulfil your intention. Among 
fresh scenes your grief will be assuaged—and 

if”-And her voice broke into an irrepressible 

sob. 

“ If what, my own darling ?” he murmured. 

“ If you should meet there with another— 
another who will perhaps make you happier 
than I should have done, do not let a thought 
or regret for me step in between you and bap- 

iness.” But for all her forced composure and 

rave words, the tears began to pour down now. 

“ Constance, Constance,” interrupted her 
lover, wildly, “ do not say these words, even 
while these tears show how much they cost you 
to utter. I may have to leave, but do not fancy 
that my love can ever fail for you, or wander 
from the thought of you I” And he bent over 
and kissed her pale face. 

The door opened, and Dr; Lentil and Mrs. 
Vaylton entered. 

“I have come,” said the former, “Charles, 
because I fear a longer interview will be hurtful 
to my patient. Ha! tears! 'This will never do! 
Come, my boy, you know how I feel for you, 
and won’t think me brutal if I tell you to bid 
Constance farewell and begone; lingering will 
only make the parting worse.” , 

“You are right, Doctor; though I would 
fain stay by her dear side. So farewell, farewell* 
my own one. Oh 1 that we may meet again in 
happier hours 1” he murmured, his voice choked 
with emotion. 

“ Farewell, dearest one,” she answered, he¬ 
roically striving to keep back her tears; " w* 
well. Oh ! would that I could say something 
to comfort yon; for you need it even more thsn 
me.” And she took up a small pair of scissor** 
and severed a tress of her glossy chestnut bur, 
and held it out to him. -» 

He seized it, kissed it passionately, pltf®® ? 
in his bosom, and, wringing the doctor® hand, 
left the apartment and the house. 

Constance remained silent, and then, layw£ 
hdr head on her mother’s bosom, burst into tee 
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long-repressed tears. Her mother mingled Wb 
with her daughter’s.—And thus Constance parted 
from him she loved beet on earth. 


Chap. II. 

Six months had elapsed since the parting of 
the two whose lives form the interest of our 
story, and, on a glorious summer-evening, 
Constance was lying on her couch, which had 
been moved to an open window, looking out on 
the garden, rich in its summer luxuriance. 

The red rays of the setting sun fell upon 
every leaf and petal, the trees waved in the soft 
August breeze, and the scene and hour seemed 
to breathe peace and loveliness in everything. 
The girl herself was in unison with the rest. 
Her face—always beautiful—was refined and 
spiritualized by sickness, and her splendid dark 
blue eyes wandered over the prospect with 
mingled sadness and pleasure. By her side, 
watching every look with tender anxiety, sat her 
mother,bolding one of her little hands in her’s. 

" Dearest,” said Mrs. Vaylton, " are you not 
as%hted with the beauty of the evening ?” 

" Oh! yes, mamma,” was the answer; " there 
n such a sense of infinite loveliness and in¬ 
finite repose 1” 

“ See, I have had this white-rose bush trained 
•o that you can pluck a bud by just putting 
your band out of window.” 

“ You think too much of me, sweet mother,” 
•aid Constance, affectionately embracing Mrs. 
Vaylton. 

"That would be impossible, my darling,” 
•aid her mother, kissing her. 

^ Oh 1^1 wish I could repay you for your ten- 

t not •P ca k 80 > nay own one ; but, come, 

1 will read yon a letter I have had from Mrs. 
Vernon, who is at Naples, you know; it will 
•muse you.” 

Constance languidly assented, and her mother 
proceeded to read the letter to her, consisting 
of various little details which she knew would 
mtereet her. Suddenly, however, she started : 

her hand* 1 ^ B ^ e cru ®hed the letter in 

"What ails you, mamma?” demanded Con- 
stance, in great alarm. 

"Nothing—nothing—dear 2 only the heat of 
room,” answered her mother nervously, 
endeavouring to conceal her emotion. 

"Ah! no!” answered her daughter; "it was 
•omething in that letter.” 

"No—no! my dearest.” 

. ' Mother dear, it was; and you are endeavour- 
®g to conceal it* w Is—he—Charles—dead ?” 

*“Gjntinuedj her lovely face'whitening. 

Worse—worse l” murmured her mother, 
kwrog over her, while her tears fell on her 
daughter's face. 

“Oh 1 what is it ? demanded the girl hysteri¬ 
cally* 

‘‘He i s < gom g to be married !” 

Cw w*noe answered not; but her face became 


like marble; and a shudder ran through her 
frame; then, with forced composure, she said: 

"Well, dear mother, I hope—I pray for his 
happiness: you know that 1 made him promise 
not to think of me.” 

“He has kept his promise,” answered her 
mother bitterly. 

" No, no, mamma! do not speak like that. 
Who could wish him to be bound by a promise 
to me ? Should I not be unutterably selfish ?” 

She lay back and closed her eyes; and her 
mother, thinking she needed rest and silence, 
quitted the room. Constance’s face was white 
and still as marble, but her lips moved, and 
she whispered to herself: “ How base of me; 
yet I grieve he has forgotten me;” and the tears 
stole from under her closed eyelids. 

She did not mention the subject again; but 
often would her mother see a wistful look of 
regret upon the beautiful face; but her feelings 
were somewhat alleviated by the intelligence 
Dr. Lentil gave her of the undoubted improve¬ 
ment in her daughter’s strength and health. 

One evening, when Mrs. vaylton was alone, 
he came into the room with an expression of 
delight on his honest face. 

"My dear Mrs. Vaylton .1 have delightful 
news for you. 

"What is it*?” answered Mrs. Vaylton listlessly. 

" Constance I think will not much longer be 
chained to that sofa.” 


" Oh 1 Dr. Lentil, what do you mean,” 
screamed Mrs. Vaylton, rising, ana rushing to¬ 
wards him. 

Hush! my dear lady: compose yourself. I 
have long seen a daily improvement, and I have 
no doubt that her’s is one of those rare cases 
which Wyld mentioned, and in which Nature is 
working a cure.” 

He stopped, for Mrs. Vaylton sank into a 
chair overpowered. 

To narrate the joyous events that followed, 
briefly, we will only say, that Dr. Lentil’s pre¬ 
diction was verified; that Constance, after some 
months of the most assiduous care and attention, 
was able to regain all power of volition; and 
that the only thing which marred her joy 
was the concealed regret for her vanished dream 
of happiness. With the sweetness that was 
a chief part of her character, she never let this 
interfere with her uniform cheerfulness and 
affection for her mother. 

A year had elapsed, and they were both seated 
—Constance at the piano, her mother at her 
work—in the drawing-room. Dr. Lentil was 


man) in an arm-chair, when a ring at the bell 
startled them, for they were unused to visitors 
at that hour. In a moment the door was thrown 
open, and "Mr. Charles Anley” announced. 
Constance uttered a half-shriek, and pale and 
breathless rose, leaning against the piano for 
support, and her mother stood coldly confront¬ 
ing the visitor, while the good doctor rubbed 
his hands with a delighted air, and repeated 
continually to himself " Bless my heart.” 

“How do you do, Mr. Anley?” said Mrs. 
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Vaylton, sarcastically; and, how is Mrs. 
Anley ?” 

“ What mean you, Mrs. Vaylton ?” said the 
young man, bewildered. 

“ Oh ! we heard of your union.” 

“ And it is possible you believe the story,” 
said he. Then turning, he saw Constance rush¬ 
ing towards her, and saying, “ Oh! my darling, 
what a villain you must think me,” he raptu¬ 
rously kissed her pale face. 

“Oh! my Charles—I did believe it, I am 
ashamed to confess; but all sorrow is gone for 
ever now.” 

“Then,” said Mrs. Vaylton, “it was a false 
rumour.” 

“ Of course it was,” broke in the Doctor, 


shaking Charles’s hand as if he wanted to shake 
it off. “ And I wrote to him, telling him tbe 
joyful news, and bidding him come: and here he 
is.” 

“Never to leave again—never,” said Mrs. 
Vaylton, crying and laughing by turns. 

And so these two hearts were reunited, after 
assing through the grief that had been a bitter 
ut a salutary trial. And their happiness was 
greater and higher for having been purified in 
the furnace of suffering. To conclude, a 
happier pair than Charles and Constance Anley 
could not be found among the readers of 
this magazine—which is equivalent to saying, 
throughout the length and breadth of Eng¬ 
land. 


A TRAVELLER'S TALE. 


1 once thought I had made a discovery. 11 
had travelled over many lands, all the while 
burning with a vast ambition to be the first to 
see something or other, and the first to make it 
known. But somehow or other, wherever I 
went there was always some one before me; and, 
not unfrequently, odious individuals were im¬ 
pudent enough to volunteer for my benefit the 
most horribly accurate information regarding the 
very places which I had resolved to visit under 
cover of night as worthy of exploration. 

Rome I detest above all places—not a square 
inch of ground that is not accounted for by 
some abominably minute investigator! Jeru¬ 
salem next, because there are so many interest¬ 
ing lies told about every possible corner, that the 
truth would be actually unwelcome alike to the 
pilgrim and the dweller at home. Probably 
Pompeii next; for no sooner had I got quit of 
my garrulous guide, by sending him ofF for a 
book that I had not left in the house of Diomede, 
and begun to turn over a little rubbish on ray 
own account, than I was challenged by a Nea¬ 
politan sentry, and (as 1 am accustomed to tell 
to credulous persons at home) all but put to 
death! Oh, those hateful English tourists, with 
their armfuls of “ itineraires ” and sketch¬ 
books ! Can anything be conceived more in¬ 
sulting than the sudden appearance of a parasol 
on some classic site which the innocent traveller 
has, up to that moment imagined to be as 
(unimpeachably unsullied virgin) as Mademoi¬ 
selle herself ? The number of personal insults of 
this nature, which it has been my lot as a 
traveller to endure, is beyond recounting. But 
the greatest of them all—incomparably tbe 
greatest—will no doubt excite the sympathy of 
the reader. Would that I knew the name and 
abode of the author of it! But no : I will try 
to forgive him. And when I think upon it, 
there is nothing in the circumstances to prevent 
me from concluding that the guilt may lie at the 
door of a member of the parasol sex — in which 
case, far from talking of forgiveness, would that 
I were a glove upon the hand that smote me! 


Well, once upon a time, when I was travelling 
on the coast of Asia M-n-r (I veil the names of 
the places in case the author of the insult should 
recognize the circumstance, and it should come 
home reproachfully to his or, especially, 
conscience). I came upon the site of an old 
town (I won’t say which, for the reason just 
parenthetically mentioned) that had been, long 
ages before, inhabited by a flourishing Greek 
colony. This town was situated on a small is¬ 
land, once connected with the mainland by a 
causeway. Here I found unmistakeable traces 
of ancient structures—exceedingly gratifying. 
The ground was strewn in all directions mta 
fragments of ancient earthenware, which I nad 
by that time learnt to distinguish from the mo¬ 
dern material by the extreme lightness of tne 
former. The old mole was distinctly visible. 
From the sea it seemed merely a low narrow 
reef, but on a nearer approach the hand of man 
was easily recognized. I traced, too, a line o 
masonry all along the water’s edge. 
can tell,” thought I, “ but this may have been a 
fine quay, the fashionable promenade o 

C. C.-” (I was very nearly out with iv» 

“ when the news from Athens, Mitylene, 0 
Phocaea may have been discussed by a nee- 
hearted, life-enjoying people. But alas! parto 
the island was unmistakeably ploughed orer, 
and my first gratification went on gradually 
minishing, till, just as 1 was leaving the lslmmj 
espied some sort of structure which I n . 
before seen, and on approaching it found itto ^ 
an ancient fountain, wonderfully entire. ” ^ 

the first who had seen it in modern times * 

course not. The ploughman must have loo 
out for a place to water his oxen, and wM 
likely to miss this. But it was not a mere to* 
tain. What did these mysterious4fM>king .va* 
lead to ? Ostensibly to a aark space, balf-h 1 ** 
with the overhanging branches of a »g* * 

For a moment 1 experienced the hesitation^ 
is said to affect great minds when abouttc* ^ 
a rubicon—but only for a moment 
ing the steps, and dragging aside the bran 
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of the fig-tree, I found myself in a subterranean 
chamber,supported by rude columns, with a stone 
seat built against the wall facing the entrance. 
On the left side of the entrance was a deep well, 
and beside this an opening into another chamber 
receding away into no end of mystery, which I 
did not thoroughly explore, for fear of a second 
well. I threw stones, however, far into the 
darkness, and was delighted with the idea of 
distance which the experiment gave me. 

Now who constructed this ? To what divinity 
was it dedicated ? What words were spoken in 
the still recesses of these chambers ? What 
vows were there formed? What crime may 
have darkened its waters ? In whose mind did 
this form one of the hallowed associations of 
home, or the dreaded spot of religious mystery? 
All these thoughts coursed through my mind, 
but were all subordinate to the great inquiry, 
was this a discovery ? The ploughman! What 
of him ? He may have seen it, but he can’t 
have written about it. I never read anything 
about it. Assuredly it is unknown to Europe. 
It was a discovery ; I had resolved upon it; 
and I accordingly proceeded to take the dimen¬ 
sions, by the united aid of measurement and 
conjecture, just as travellers generally do. 


Only imagine what Columbus would have 
felt, if, on stepping ashore at Hayti, he had dis¬ 
covered on the beach an unmistakeable Toledo, 
thrown down in fright by one of the dying 
natives! Conceive the disgust of Abyssinian 
Bruce if, when rising from his knees at the 
source of the Blue Nile, he had espied opposite 
to him, comfortably esconced under a palm- 
tree, a French artist coolly sketching him in as 
part of the foreground of his week’s work! 
Try to realize the giant wrath of Belzoni if on 
one of the walls of that glorious tomb at Thebes 
he had read the name of some other oni, dated 
a month or two before, and who had re-closed 
the entrance only to return with fresh resources 
for completing his discovery! Conjure up the 
suicidal temptations that would have beset 
Layard, had he discovered, in the depth of his 
Ninevite palaces, the dilapidated remains of a 
soda-water bottle! 

When you have sufficently pondered these 
you will have some faint idea of what my feel¬ 
ings were, when, just as I was making my last 
measurement, I discovered in a dark corner of 
the stone seat already mentioned, a fragment of 
Galignani’s Messenger containing the crumbs 
of a bun. J. B. S. 


CHURCHYARDS AND EPITAPHS. 


No. ir. 


All men have more or less a desire to teach, 
and in nothing is this more clearly proved than 
in their epitaphs. 

“ All you that pass mee by, 

As you are now soe once was I, 

As I am now so shall you bee— 

Remember the poore, and imitate me.” 

This is one of thousands; every village church¬ 
yard has its scores of them, wherein the writer 
weks, by his own example, to press on the 
passers-by how speedily his time is coming. 

Some men bave sought to make their tomb- 
stones the vehicle of instruction upon various 
subjects. We remember to have seen upon one 
the space of time in which light travelled from 
the sun, and various little scraps of knowledge 
inserted as foot notes to lines containing ever 
w distant an allusion to the subject, and evi¬ 
dently inserted for the purpose of facilitating the 
introduction of the scrap of knowledge to be 
imparted. On a stone in the obscurest corner 
of a country churchyard we read, with surprise, 
of a man, who, from the annual wage of £7, 
contrived to save, before his death, £500. 
Strange intelligence this for a tombstone; in¬ 
deed, it would be strange anywhere, when we 
find that, reckoning from bis birth till his death, 
which occurred in his 78th year, the sum total 
would be only £46 more than the sum he left 
at death. 

Another tells us of a roan who was an “ emi¬ 
nent scholar,” and, as a proof, informs us, in a 
note at the bottom, that he could make alma¬ 
nacks. And a stone in the same place is raised 


to commemorate the extraordinary affection of 
an w infant,” 38 years of age:— 

The mother died, and soon the infant's breath 
Gently expired, without the pains of death; 

It seemed as if it could not stay behind, 

As if a parent’s bosom it must find. 

There is but one date upon the stone, two 
names—mother and son—aged 60 and 38. 

We turn from this, to one we dwell upon with 
pleasure—a stone set up to record a noble ac¬ 
tion, and two worthy and honourable, though 
obscure names; it is in a beautiful cemetry, one 
grave among many, whose occupants fell by the 
same epidemic. 

To 

The memory of 
John Edmund Cottrell, 

Aged 34, 
aud 

William Ashmore, 

Aged 43, 

Privates 

in the 4th Dragoon Guaids, 
who died of cholera, 

16th September, 1849. 

The Officers of the Rogiment 
have erected this stone 
to express their 
approbation of the conduct of 
the above men, 
who volunteered 
to nurse their comrados, 
and who lost their lives in the 
performance 
of that noble duty. 
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Well may we be proud to know it is of such 
men our army is composed—brave in war and 
brave in peace—ready, when duty calla, to die, 
if need be, in the field; ready to lighten the 
sufferings of their comrades at the risk of their 
own lives. Let us honour such men; well have 
they deserved kind words from all of us, and it 
is with no ordinary pleasure we find their officers 
commemorating their good deeds. 

I have wept over many graves: there is one 
I visit every summer—one of a dear friend, the 
history of whose death I am about to repeat; 
and seldom have I left it that a tear has not 
risen to my eye. It is the grave of Ernest 
Gordon; we buried him there manyyearsago— 
we were schoolboys then—Ernest, William, and 
I. A friendship so complete— 

“ Portioned in halves between ns, that we grew 

The fable of the city where we dwelt/ 1 

Twelve years ago, on as sunny a June morn¬ 
ing as ever gladdened the heart of schoolboy on 
a holiday, we three were rowing on the Avon; 
there was a smile on every face, merriment in 
every voice $ we laughed and sang, we shouted 
to the mowers in the grass along the river, 

“ And turned to mirth all things of earth 

As only boyhood can.” 

We moored the boat to some trees in a secluded 
part of the river, and, as we had often done be¬ 
fore, undressed to bathe; the river was swollen 
from recent rains, but we were all practised 
swimmers, and plunged into the water, full of 
confidence. Ernest was the first, and as he 
rose shouted to us to follow him. Poor Ernest! 
He never spake word again; two hours later he 
was taken from the water, dead, and all unlike 
the noble boy who carolled in the boat. Truly, 
in life we are in the midst of death. 

He had swam up the stream, I downwards, 
and William was yet upon the boat; I was 
resting in a shallow, plucking some water-lilies, 
when there came from William, in the boat, a 
scream that will haunt me to my dying day. 
Sitting here, in the still night, with all these 
years between, I seem to here it again, to dis¬ 
tinguish the word “ drowning,” followed by the 
dash of William into the water, and to see again 
the silver lilies in my hand. It seemed men 
that I should never reach the place, though I 
swam as I had never done before; the water 
broke upon my breast, parting in two broad fur¬ 
rows, and seemed to wash me back again; then 
I reached the bend, and once, for a moment, saw 
Ernest’s head level with the water, and Will but 
a few yards from him, still half-dressed, then both 
were gone. Will rose as I came up for breath, 
and dived again: I followed, and my foot struck 
him: his hand closed round my ancle like the 
gripe of a vice—I could not touch him other¬ 
wise, and I rose to the surface with scarcely 
strength or sense to swim to the shore; and 
when I had recovered it would have been vain 
to renew the search. Then for the first time 


came to me the horrible thought, the vain re* 
gret, had I swam up as he desired me I might 
have saved him—probably I should. He hid 
been seized with cramp, and it would have been 
easy to swim with him to the shore. Whenever 
(and it has not been seldom) my thoughts have 
recurred to that sunny morning on the river, 
and the three blythe hearts that went down it 
—one never to return—this thought has come, 
and I have wept above his grave— M he might 
have lived to bless me with his friendship in 
manhood as he did in boyhood, had I followed 
him!” It was his last request. Noble Ernest I 
I shall never know another like unto thee—the 
flower of boyhood, the honour of his school, 
and the joy of all who shared his friendship. I 
shall never know again the happy union of 
mirth and serious thought that dwelt in thee— 
my boon companion in many a schoolboy fro¬ 
lic. Three days later I followed him to his sad 
grave, and wept as I have never done^ince. Till 
then death was to me but a name for something 
I had never seen, and would not trust myself to 
contemplate even in thought. How sadly wia I 
forced to meet it thenl Often since have I 
stood face to face with it, coming to those 
dearest to my soul; but none have left me pow¬ 
erless as that did. 

In those three days I seemed to grow from 
careless boyhood to a man old in grief. The 
almost maaness of his parents when they met 
me, the repetition of the inquest, and then the 
funeral, and after that home! home! Oh, how 
I loathed the river, then 1 I love it again now, 
even better than before; but it is with s 
strangely altered love. 

William went home too, and we never went to 
school again. Many times since I have knelt by 
Ernest’s grave: it is a sweet spot, covered with 
daisies and the blue speedwell. The river that 
drank his life glides almost at his feet, and mur¬ 
murs soothingly upon a scour beyond. A willow 
grows above his grave, and the sunlight plays 
through the leaves about the grass. A simple 
stone marks his resting-place, telling his man¬ 
ner of death; and nnderneath is written that 
beautifully expressive line from Tennyson* 
“In Memoriam”— 

“ That friend of mine who lives in God l” 

It was but a few weeks before that, standing 
fishing under the willow where he now lies, be 
had said to me, " When I die I should like to 
be buried here, where I can hear the water 
babble on the stones 1” 

How little did I anticipate we should so soon 
lay him there I f 

Of the inseparable trio of schoolboy frtam® 
alone remain. Will has found a grave beyond 
the roaring waves of the Atlantic—gone to )om 
Ernest in Paradise! Of the three blythe happy 
hearts that rowed and sang upon the river, there 
is but one now, and that may never more expe¬ 
rience the fulness of joy, the happy ignorance oi 
grief it knew for the last time that sunny *w* 
mar’s morning. 
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There is another grave shadowed by the same 
tree, and its occupant found as untimely and 
sad a death as he. I knew them both, and it is 
meet that they should rest side by side in that 
still churchyard. She might have been his sis¬ 
ter, for she was gentle, loving, and as pure as 
the flowers that blow above her head. Upon 


the stone that marks her grave are written 
those beautiful lines of Mrs. Hemans— 

“ Leaves have their time to fall, 

And flowers to wither at the north wind’s breath, 
And stars to set: bat all 
Thou hast, all seasons for thine own, O death 1” 

J. D. C. 


OUR LIBRi 

Autobiography and Correspondence 
or Mary Granville (Mrs. Delany). 
Edited by the Right Honourable Lady Llan- 
over.” Three vols. (Bentley ),—We have been 
looking forward with great interest to the perusal 
of these volumes since thehr announcement. 
The life of a lady, who during the long period 
of eighty-nine years moved m the first circles 
of English and Irish society, could not fail 
to give us a picture of manners long gone 
by, and of people whose deeds we read of in 
history, but of whose private life we know little. 
Of the way in which the noble editor has per¬ 
formed her task, we cannot speak highly. We 
have to complain of the same faults which have 
marked most of our later biographies—a want 
of the pruning-knife. Here are three large octavo 
volumes chiefly filled with Mrs. Delany’s letters 
to her sister, in which the same sentiments and 
often stories are repeated which the reader must 
skip over, or he would be wearied ad nauseam, 
ana, as if this were not enough, we only get to 
her appointment in the Court of George the 
Third, and are promised some concluding 
volumes 1 The short autobiography with which 
the book begins makes us regret that Mrs. 
Delany did not complete it, instead of writing a 
moral story which never saw the day. She tells 
us that she was born in the year 1700, being 
the eldest daughter of Bernard Granville, a 
grandson of the famous Sir Bevil Granville, 
who was killed in the civil war in 1642, on 
Lanadown, fighting for his king, having the 
patent of the Earldom of Bath in his pocket. 
All the connections of her family stood nigh in 
Court favour, she herself being taken to live 
with her aunt Lady Stanley, at Whitehall, at 
the early age of eight, ana her name was set 
down as a future maid of honour. But these 
fair prospects were all blighted by the death of 
Queen Anne. The Granvilles were of the dis¬ 
contented party; Lord Lansdown, her uncle, 
was sent to the Tower with Lord Oxford, and 
her father with his family were put under re¬ 
straint until released by the good offices of 
Lady Stanley. Mrs, Delany feelingly describes 
her regret at being forced to leave the pleasures 
of London life to oe shut up in a lonely country 
house—Buck!and, in Gloucestershire. After 
two years’ seclusion she was, however, released 
by an invitation from Lord Lansdown to go 
with his family to Bath, and spend the winter 
at their country seat of Longleat: an invitation 
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she accepted with the utmost delight, but which 
proved the source of many years’ bitter trial; 
for, according to the fashion which prevailed in 
those days, the Earl was arranging a most un¬ 
suitable marriage for her; and she describes 
her misgivings when a visitor arrived of the age 
of sixty, she being eighteen, towards whom she 
at once felt the most invincible aversion, 
“ thought him ugly and disagreeable, fat, much 
afflicted with the gout, and often sat in a sullen 
mood.” This Mr. Pendarves, of an ancient 
Cornish family, she accepted with loathing; but 
her parents’ poverty and their wishes overcame 
her scruples, whilst Lord Lansdown promised 
to see a handsome fortune secured to her ; this 
he failed to do, and all she got was a small 
settlement. 

I was married with great pomp [she says]; never 
was Woe dressed-out in gayer colours. I was sacri¬ 
ficed, and lost; not life indeed, but all that makes 
life desirable—joy, and peace of mind. 

Yet she seems to have acted up to her duty, 
and though she could not give her heart’s love, 
her husband never suspected it. They were a 
fortnight on the road home. Each night was 
passed at the house of some friend, which was 
very trying to the distressed and youthful bride, 
and when they reached Roscrow the dismal 
appearance of the castle so terrified her, that she 
burst into tears. 

1 was led into an old hall that had scarce any 
light belonging to it, on the left hand of which was 
a parlour, the floor of which was rotten in places, 
and part of the ceiling broken down; and the win¬ 
dows were placed so high that my head did not come 
near the bottom of them. 

Then began a series of visits, and a series of 
temptations, which make us think the novels of 
the last century were not such exaggerated 
pictures of the state of morality as we hoped. 
For three wretched years did this " tyranny” 
continue, during two of which her husband 
seems to have been steady; but the third he 
gave way to intemperance, which continued to 
the end of his life. His removal to London 
opened to his wife the pleasant society to which 
her birth and gaiety entitled her; He went to 
" his set”—a very sad one, and she to hers, 
which included all the fashionables of the day; 
yet her sound and excellent principles made her 
sometimes feel she should have fewer difficulties 
if they were again at Roscrow, even if there 
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were fewer pleasures. From tbis time the affec¬ 
tionate correspondence begins with her sister, 
who resided with Mrs. Granville, in Gloucester, 
since the father’s death. To her everything is 
told—grave or gay, important or trifling; for 
from her husband’s miserable death (when she i 
was twenty-five) to her second marriage, she 
resided in London during the winter, visiting 
the Duchess of Portland, Sir John Stanley, and 
many other friends, in turn, during the summer 
months. We have many notices of the stage, 
which was then so universal a passion; the ap¬ 
pearance of Garrick, Mrs. Oldfield, and Peg Wof¬ 
fington, are all described; and the sensation 
created by Gay’s " Beggars’ Opera,” which the 
Court forbad being acted, as it was supposed to 
reflect on the Government. The eccentric 
Duchess of Queensberry was a great friend of 
the author’s, and indiscreetly urged the King 
and Queen on his behalf, and asked for sub¬ 
scriptions for him in the drawing-room. She 
was forbidden the Court, which was an astound¬ 
ing thing to one of her rank and beauty; so in 
revenge, she wrote the following letter (which 
is quite a curiosity for insolence and bad 
grammar): 

a The Duchess of Queensberry is surprised and well 
pleased that the King hath given her so agreeable a 
command as to stay from Court, where she never 
came for diversion, but to bestow a civility on the 
King and Queen. She hopes by such an unprece¬ 
dented order as this is, that the King will see as few 
as he wishes at his Court, particularly such as dare 
to think or speak truth. 1 dare not do otherwise, 
and ought not, nor could have imagined that it 
would not have been the very highest compliment 
that I could possibly pay the King to endeavour to 
support truth and innocence in his house, particu¬ 
larly when the King and Queen both told me that 
they had not read Mr. Gay’s play. I have certainly 
dono right, thon, to stand by my own words rather 
than his Grace of Grafton’s, who hath neither made 
use of truth, judgment, nor honour, through this 
whole affair, either for himself or his friends. 

“C. Queensberry.” 

Mrs. Delauy’s passion for music led her very 
frequently to the opera, “which,” she often re¬ 
marks, “ must be closed for want of support.” 
But her taste made her prefer Handel to any 
other composer, and she mentions hearing him 
play when she was ten years old; again at the 
age of fifty-two. She remarks: 

Poor Handel! how feelingly must he recollect the 

total eclipse!” I hear he has now been couched, 
and found some benefit from it. 

This alludes to his playing the organ during the 
performance of “ Samson,” in which occurs 
that pathetic air to Milton’s words: 

“Total eclipse! No sun, no moon! 

A11 dark amidst the blaze of noon!” &c. 

The audience saw the old man grow pale; and 
when he was led forward, to acknowledge their 
applause, many were so affected as to be moved 
to tears. She gives us a full account of the 
coronation of George the Second, at which she 
was present. 


The dresses of tho ladies were becoming, and 
most of them immensely rich. The Princesses 
were in stiff-bodied gowns of silver tissue, em¬ 
broidered, or quite covered with silver trimming; 
with diadems on their heads, and purple mantles, 
edged with ermine, and vast long trains. 

The room was finely illuminated with 1,800 
candles, in gilt branches in the form of pyramids, 
and lighted in less than three minutes by an 
invention of Mr. Heidiggeris, the theatrical 
manager who was so famous for his ugliness. 
In spite of the gay life she led, Mrs. Delany 
found time for the improvement of her mind, 
and was called a philosopher among her friends. 
Her tastes, too, were very refined, and she 
played and painted well. Dr. Delauy encourag¬ 
ing her much to pursue the latter accomplish¬ 
ment by the never-failing sympathy he showed 
in all her occupations. She seems also to have 
been most diligent with her needle—and two 
quilts still remain: one of dark blue linen, 
with an intricate pattern of leaves cut-out in 
white linen, and sewed down with white knotting, 
which we believe was the same as frivolite , or 
tatting; the other is on white linen, worked in 
flowers copied from, and the size of. Nature; 
delineated with the finest coloured silks, in 
running-stitch, as a pen-etching on paper. The 
Editor has also in her possession a set of chair- 
covers made of the most brilliant dark blue 
linen, and bordered with oak-leaves cut-out in 
white, and tacked down with knotting, which 
form8 the veining and stalks. In shell-work, 
too, she excelled; and attained such perfection 
in it that she executed cornices of the most 
beautiful designs, which, when painted or 
coloured over, appeared like the finest carving. 
A lustre, which she speaks of as “ a great work,” 
was also covered with shells ; but they were left 
in their natural colours, which, arranged by her 
unerring eye, had the most beautiful effect, and 
united the brilliancy of enamel with the inimit¬ 
able tracery and narmony of Nature. Her 
garden, too, became a passion with her, after her 
second marriage, as it was her husband’s fa¬ 
vourite relaxation; and Delville, their residence 
near Dublin, gave them every facility for the 
display of taste; 

It slopes geutly off, down to a little brook that 
runs through the garden; on the other side of which 
is a high bank with a hanging wood of evergreens, 
at the top of which is a circular terrace that sur¬ 
rounds the greatest part of the garden, and the 
greatest quantity of roses and sweetbriar that I ever 
saw. 

The remarks upon medical treatment are veiy 
curious. The constant remedies were an emetic 
and bleeding, whilst the incessant course of 
drugs which the poor children imbibed out¬ 
wardly and inwardly makes us wonder that 
anybody ever survived to he bled when they 
were grown up; or that, having thus survived, 
they arrived at old age. One of Mrs. Delany s 
little nieces having suffered from the ague 
(which seems to have been a common disease 
among children), the aunt wrote to her m«m® a 
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that an infallible remedy would be a large I 
spider put into a quill, hermetically sealed, and 
hong round the child’s neck! Bishop Berke¬ 
ley’s celebrated “ tar-water” is also recom¬ 
mended ; with many other waters and drops of 
equal value. We can only close our remarks 
by drawing the conclusion that Mrs. Delany 
was a bright example in being so thoroughly 
womanly; “ her benevolence was so strong, it 
should seem as if she looked upon the whole 
world as her friends; and her tenderness to 
each particular friend so great as to fill up the 
measure of a whole heart;” whilst the winning 
grace of her manners made every one who saw 
her desire a greater intimacy with her. Her 
activity of mind never allowea her to spend an 
idle moment; and the time that others of her 
sex gave to dress, were employed in something 
useful or "amusing. Her actions show that 
charity and benevolence were her first aim, 
whilst judgment and prudence ever directed her 
path through life. C. Russell. 

Paul the Pope, and Paul the Friar : 

A Story of an Interdict. By T. Adolphus 
Trollope. ( London : Chapman and Hall .)— 
This " Story of an Interdict” embodies a strong 
historical contrast; well chosen and well main¬ 
tained, and is undoubtedly a work of great 
merit. The two representative men who are the 
subjects of the contrast were born in the same 
year (1552), the Roman boy Camillo Borghese 
dying Sovereign Pontiff of the Catholic world, 
69 years afterwards; and his intellectual rival, 
Pietro Sarpi, son of an unsuccessful Venetian 
trader, one year subsequently. It is remarkable 
that at the same time that Camillo became Paul 
the Pope, Pietro became Paul also; but with the 
exception of these coincidences, the figures and 
actions of the two men stand out distinctly, and 
in vivid contrast. Camillo was large in person, 
of a grand presence, with a florid complexion, 
indicative of his choleric temper, and an expres¬ 
sion altogether suggestive of what, our author 
observes, he honestly believed—that he was by 
far, very far, the greatest man on earth. To 
arrogance was added superstition, and a thirst 
for controversy, he being resolved, on coming to 
the Papal throne, to overcome all heresies for 
the time. On the other hand, Pietro as a boy 
was usually called by the diminutive * Pierino ,* 
on account of his stature and slender make;” 
and did not seem, during the early part of his 
career— 

At all calculated, cither by disposition or cir¬ 
cumstances, to fill any such position in the history 
of the world, as that which he was led by events to 
achieve and occupy. He gave, indeed, from a very 
early age, high promise of distinction; but in a 
very different field from that in which he event¬ 
ually won it. 

* * * * 

In astronomy, optics, hydraulics, medicine, ana¬ 
tomy, chemistry, botany, mineralogy, his re¬ 
searches were profound and productive; and he 
is said by the Italians to have anticipated by 
several years our own Harvey in the discovery 


of the circulation of the blood, and the valves of 
the veins; at any rate, Harvey’s book on the 
subject was not published till five years after the 
friar’s death, so that the converse opinion as¬ 
serted by English writers occasionally, that 
Sarpi took all he knew of the subject from Har¬ 
vey’s book, is incorrect. Fra Paolo was also 
the friend of Galileo, and subsequently became 
as great a theologian and politician as he was a 
man of science. While Paul appears as the 
representative of ecclesiastical despotism cun¬ 
ningly learned in the law, and a keen diploma¬ 
tist, battling vigorously for the supreme do¬ 
minion of the Church of Rome, Paolo Sarpi, 
the Venetian, stands forth as the champion and 
advocate of civil and religious liberty : firm, yet 
moderate, bold but cautious, contending inch 
by inch, by voice and pen, for the conscientious 
rights of humanity, and the independence of 
the “Queen of the Adriatic.” Mr. Trollope 
has carefully analyzed the origin and progress 
of the quarrel between Venice and Rome, which 
resulted in the sixteenth-century Interdict, and 
the personal controversy of the Pope and the . 
friar. The first fell comparatively harmless, the 
evil recoiling on the authority of Rome, which 
was more weakened than in any previous struggle 
with the various sections of catholic Europe. 

It is a pleasant fact that, though Paolo Sarpi, as 
the enemy of Rome, was attacked, and nearly 
killed by the hired assassins of the Church, 
he outlived the Pope, and enjoyed the triumph 
of his country’s cause, which was also that of 
humanity. Mr. Trollope is fearless and out¬ 
spoken. The Church, he avers, will only become 
secure when it seeks to bring, and gradually 
does bring itself into conformity with the accel¬ 
erated progress of science and modern civiliza¬ 
tion. He does not look for much formal seces¬ 
sion from the Papacy in Italy, but with the loss 
of the temporal power of the Church of Rome, 
he foresees that its influence will be small indeed. 
The Italians are fond of the pompous shows and 
forms and ceremonies remaining to the Roman 
Catholic Church; and clinging to these, faith 
in the church itself, and fear of its power, will 
die out. The author takes it for granted that 
the Papacy will soon be deprived of its political 
rule, and that its spiritual despotism will in that 
6troke meet its coup de grace . 

Give Bread Gain Love. By Eliza Mete- 
yard [“ Silverpen”]. ( London: Wm . Tegg .)— 
Under this quaint title. Miss Meteyard has pro¬ 
duced one of the most interesting juvenile 
stories we have, for a long time, met with. 
Like all the author’s tales, it is brimming over 
with incident and vitality; and there is in it 
sufficient story to make half-a-dozen ordinary 
ones. The scene is laid far away amongst the 
coal-mines and potteries—new ground to so 
many little readers—which the writer’s know¬ 
ledge of the district enables her to describe 
most graphically. The little heroine is a poor 
child who bas fallen into the hands of an old 
potter and his wife; and who, in the absence of 
tier father (her mother died in giving birth to 
her), is kept by them for the sake of her services 
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M tta grows op. Her life, under the rule of 
tta potter’s wire, is a dreadful one, and this 
wditttf by the old woman’s death amongst the 
Mils, introduces her to new scenes and fresh 
vicissitudes, all ultimately over-ruled for good, 
and ending in the restoration of the little girl 
to her father. The 6cene which introduces her 
to us will at once illustrate the happy traits of 
style in Miss Meteyard’s writing, which is as 
apparent in this little volume as in her more 
elaborate works: 

Though these wild and solitary hills were in 
winter time almost always covered deep with snow, 
yet in summer they were both lovely and pleasant. 
Cool breezes blew across their heights, the sward 
was crisp and dry, the dark clump of bushes 
scattered here and there were thickly covered with 
luscious bilberries, and millions of pretty hare-hells 
swayed lightly to and fro on their thread-like stems. 

For more than a week not a human foot had 
crossed these hills; but now, whilst the July after¬ 
noon was at its hottest, a spec upon the far-away 
blue sky grew bigger and bigger; and soon came 
slowly on, a poor donkey, heavily laden with two 
large wicker panniers, in which was piled a great 
load of coarse pottery. There were yellow dishes 
and brown pans and blu6 jugs, tied by string to the 
wicker work; whilst between the panniers stood a 
set of deep crocks such as those in which housewives 
make bread. An old woman, dressed in a man’s 
coat, and a rusty black bonnet, stalked behind; a 
short pipe in her mouth, and a thick stick in her 
hand, which, whenever poor Smoke, the donkey, 
slackened foot or stayed to nibble some wayside 
thorn, or a few tempting blades of grass, she used 
with cruel ferocity. Indeed his whole back was 
bare from hard usage and galling loads; and yet he 
was such a patient, docile creature, that anyone less 
cruel and ignorant than this old woman would have 
softened his lot by kindly treatment. 

By-and-bye, however, she stopped abruptly, 
turned round, and shading her face with her hand, 
looked far in the direction whence she had cume. 
When she saw what her eye sought, she called out, 
with a loud and angry voice: 

“Come! Thou’dst better on, or I'll gi'o the 
■tick once again.*’ 

Thus summoned, the distant object the old 
woman's eye had lighted upon came nearer; and as 
it thus grew distinct, it was seen to be a little girl, 
about seven years old, shoeless, and clad in a 
miserable frock and tippet. She had a bonnet, for 
it dangled from one of the panniers—and she had 
shoes, for they were thrust in a jug; but she had 
been suffered to wear neither since, two days before, 
they had begun to cross these lonely hills. She had 
a pretty face, though it was very dirty; her eyes 
were large, though red and swollen from many 
tears; and her timid, hesitating step, as she came 
nearer, showed in what dread she held the bad old 
woman. 

A few paragraphs on, we are introduced to the 
little girl’s friend and companion, Pincher; 

So saying, she shook her band at the child, gave 
Smoke a fresh blow or two, and went onwards. But 
presently she stopped again, and called out: 

“ Where *s the dog ?” 

Perhaps it was that the child did not hear, for she 
made no answer; but stood still in the place where 
the old woman had left her. 


“ Come! Thee’d better come on, or it shall be 
the worse for thee. Where ’a the dog ?” 

“ Pincher *■ after the rabbits, Granny.” 

The old woman whistled, and soon there came 
bounding from the far distance a poor-looking 
sort of cur; but sprightly, and kindly-eyed. He 
whisked and frisked round the little company, and 
then, lying down and stretching out his paws, he 
laid his nose there, as though for a fresh gambol; 
but the old woman was in no humour to see pretti¬ 
ness of behaviour in either dog or child: so she 
thumped her stick again, and all went onwards in 
the burning sun. 

So on, for at least two honn, they went, across 
the silent waste of the mountain-summit; nothing 
of life being seen bat some flapping raven, or bine- 
winged butterfly. Never once giving rest to child 
or beast; never once would Bhe let poor old Smoke 
stay to drink, though he gave such signs of thirst, 
and the streams which trickled through the fern and 
moss were so many and so clear; but on and on she 
went with stony indifference. 

Having followed the wayfarers so far, we are 
sadly tempted to go on; out our space will not 
admit of our making further extracts from this 
tempting volume; which is, in fact, a romance 
in little, with sufficient originality and abundance 
of action and incident to have made many plots. 
We fancy very few of our young readers will rest 
contented with this glimpse of a rustic group, so 
truthfully described, but will seek for them¬ 
selves the sequal of the little girl’s wanderings 
through the twelve chapters of this well-told 
story, the interest of which never flags. 

The Intellectual Severance of Men 
and Women. By James M'Gregor Allan. 
(T. C. Newby, London .)—This little work is one 
which demands and deserves thoughtful read¬ 
ing. It is of no use pooh-poohing the gravity 
of its complaints; the fact that there is reason 
for them, on the part of thoughtful and earnest 
men, is one that should quicken the sensibilities 
of women to the moral and social importance of 
the subject. In the nine chapters of which the 
volume consists, the author has very succinctly 
set down the causes which he conceives to be 
at the root of this mental severance; but the 
chapter on Education alone contains the gist of 
the whole matter—the very fond of the want of 
intellectual sympathy between men and women, 
and the true and logical reason of the weak¬ 
nesses and tepidity of character with which 
satirists of all times have taunted the latter. 
Conscious possibly of the storm of opposition 
which the sticklers for “ no surrender” of con¬ 
ventional modes might raise abont his pag^ 
the author has sought to strengthen his own 
opinions by those of others whose names carry 
with them all the weight of authority in refer¬ 
ence to the subject; but we conceive that the 
book would have been better without these aids, 
which deduct from the originality of its quality, 
and admire most those portions of it, in 
which he trusts to his own impressions and 
gives us his own thoughts, which are evidently 
those of a reflective and earnest man. Speaking 
of the superiority of masculine education with 
reference to the Darrier it raises up between the 
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youth of intelligence and hie mother and eietere 
almoet from hie school-days, Mr. Allan observes 
(after describing the effects upon the boy’s 
spirit created by the influence of home—of that 
fireside circle, that “ domestic community, 
where female society has its purest and most 
profound effect—making the words mother, 
sitter , beloved names for ever”): 

The joyful anticipations of finding in his mother 
and sisters still the guides, associates, intellectual 
companions, and partakers of his best and most ear¬ 
nest thoughts are subject to bitter disappointment! 
Can he talk to them of his studies—tell them his 
original ideas—speak from the fulness of his heart— 
pour out the treasures with which his mind is 
stored? He has entered, by virtue of his manly 
education, into a world of thought which has 
already begun to sunder him intellectually from 
women, and will sunder him still further. * * * * 
Nothing that is great, glorious, and sublime in the 
rich field of classic literature has escaped the ardent 
student who has thus hived up a cornucopia of 
knowledge, which will enlarge his sympathies with 
humanity, extend the scope of his intelligent and 
reflective powers, and beautify his soul for ever. 
His brain is a palimpsest, on which is inscribed the 
grand panorama of History, from the poem of 
Generis down to the last Revolution in France. Let 
ns add to the lore of antiquity the modern standard 
authors in every department of thought—religion, 
politics, natural history, the exact sciences—and 
we need not wonder at the want of sympathy which 
begins at this period between a well-educated man 
and his female relatives. 

Again: 


While the brothers are sent to college, the girls | 
are withdrawn from a fashionable boarding-school, 
to do crochet and English embroidery, attend pic¬ 
nics, and practise the piano, and begin that delight¬ 
ful career of dressing, dancing, novel-reading, and 
flirtation—in that species of dissipation which is 
lawful for young women after they have come out . 

This reads a little bitter in the mouth, but who 
can deny its truth ? We are not, however, pre¬ 
pared to acquiesce in the following assertions; 

Harried women reproduce the ideas of their 
husbands. Women In general are echoes of the 
last speaker. They have not a quick perception of 
humour; and originality frightens them. 

Mr. M‘ Gregor Allan lays much stress on that 
prudery which depreciates intellectual progress, 
and confounds purity with ignorance. 

There are some would-be innovators on time- 
honoured custom [he remarks] who maintain that 
a woman’s mind requires the same invigorating 
and refining process as that of a man; who say 
that women should study the classics and mathe¬ 
matics, and should read the elder British novelists, 
and the great poets and anthors whose works reflect 
nature and society in all the strong prismatic 
boss of truth: that the objection of too great licence 
of style should really be no hindrance, for that a 
cultivated and well-principled mind, whether male 
or female, can be trusted, after a certain age, “ to 
refuse evil and to choose the goodand these mis¬ 
guided people add, that the virtue which requires 
the bulwark of Ignorance is a spurious virtue. 


Our author admits that "there is a great deal 
that is wrong in the actual education of young 
men—they are not taught the first two sciences. 
Logic and Morality; but, taking it as it is, it is 
better worth while to give this education to 
young women than to teach them only to # 
practise music, to draw, and to work patterns. 
What men desire to find is, women who can 
think.” We are inclined to be sceptical upon 
the latter point. The generality of men regard 
women from an entirely different point of view 
from our author; and it must be remembered 
that the severance occasioned by the marked 
difference of education has been inflicted on her 
by men. Proceeding analytically with his sub¬ 
ject, Mr. M'Gregor Allan traces all that is 
inimical to the sympathy of men and women to 
the diversity adopted in their course of mental 
training. Occasionally there is so marked an 
acerbity in the pronouncing of his judgments, 
that we are inclined to believe he writes out of 
the bitterness of some personal feeling; but, on 
the other hand, so much of truth is mingled 
with his cynicism, that we are led to accept his * 
book as the result of matured thought and 
grave conviction. It deserves to be well con¬ 
sidered, and widely read, especially by women; 
as bearing relation to certain questions on the 
social condition of the sex. 

• The Worn Wedding Ring, and Other 
Poems. By W. C. Bennett. ( London: Chap¬ 
man and Hall,) —Mr. Bennett has long since 
made a place for his poems at the coziest side 
of the hearth in English homesteads, wherever 
children trip about or the domestic affections 
are cherished. He is known and loved of 
mothers; and men whose hour of paternity has 
not yet come have felt their hearts throb at the 
peerless picture of “ Baby May.” In the pre¬ 
sent volume Mr. Bennett has essayed a higher 
flight, and a great portion of it is devoted to a 
series of sonnets—the most delicate and most 
difficult form of poetic production. Infinite 
pains is evident in the pruning down of 
[ phraseology to the simplicity of phrase and 
figure so much affected in this form of com¬ 
position ; but it is questionable if all the requi¬ 
site pains is repaid in the result. The evident 
art in their construction hinders that sense of 
pleasure in the reader which rose impulsively 
on reading many a rougher lay of Mr. Bennett’s; 
and, strange to say, the little “ Cradle Song” at 
the end of the volume strikes us with a sweeter 
sense of poetic feeling than these concentrated 
elaborations —if we may be allowed so para¬ 
doxical a phrase; yet many of them are very 
charming. Take, for instance, the following: 

AT DULWICH. 

Ah 1 the dear goodness of our gracious God! 

Oh f what a glory gilds the fields to-day! 

The “ glad light green” of blithe old Chaucer’s Hay 

Gleams from the grass, and laughs up as ’Us trod! 

There, to warm wooing airs, sweet cowslips nod; 
While from their honey’d cups, bees boom away; 
Bright is the lime; bright is the willow’s spray; 

Glory and joy are everywhere abroad. 
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Nor from our hearts that laugh aloud His praise— 

His goodness who has made the Spring so fair; 
Down scattering such bright blessings on our ways, 

Painting His power and mercy everywhere. 

O well our hearts may we in gladness raise 

To Him who takes for us such gracious care! 

We might point out several others of the 
sonnets, smooth and graceful as this little gem. 
Still our impression is that these will be the 
least popular of Mr. Bennett’s compositions, 
and that he will live longest in his home-songs 
and simple lyrics. The sonnet requires an 
educated ear, and will therefore only have a 
limited audience. Songs that appeal to the 
affections and household loves are world-wide 
in their sympathies and application. Several of 
the poems in the volume have previously ap¬ 
peared in print. 

The Reliquary. Edited by Llewellynn 
Jewitt, F.S.A. ( London: John Russell Smith.) 
—This number opens with a very elaborate 
article on the ballad-hero, Robin Hood; followed 
by one descriptive of that ancient engine of 
female discipline, the Ducking-stool, contributed 
by the learned Editor, and containing much 
curious, and at this distance of time, interesting 
particulars of its use—and, more generally, 
abuse. In our last notice of this publication 
we gave the same writer’s account of the 
Branks, another horrible instrument of punish¬ 
ment for brawlers . So old is the ducking- 
stool that it is mentioned in “ Doomsday-book” 
as being, even then, in use at Chester. Subse¬ 
quently, we find it, in company with the Cuck- 
stool and Tumbrel), in almost every town ef 
England. Specimens of these various instru¬ 
ments of punishments are still extant in pro¬ 
vincial museums. The ducking-stool, either 
fixed or moveable, was made specially for the 
purpose of immersion. Generally it consisted 
of a strong chair, attached to one end of a 
beam, which worked on a pivot on a post 
bedded into the ground at the edge of the dam, 
or river side, or pond. When required, the 
beam was turned round to the bank, the woman 
bound to the chair, and the beam being turned 
back over the water, the ducking was given on 
the see-saw principle. Sometimes the culprit 
received two, or three, or more immersions— 
and sometimes she lost her life. This punish¬ 
ment was, par excellence, for scolds. The 
cucking-stool, on the other hand, was a loose 
chair in which the culprit could be placed at her 
own door, as a sign and a warning; or which 
could be attached to the tumbrel, to draw her 
to the gates of the town, or to the pond to be 
ducked. But this engine was not exclusively 
dedicated to women: “ fraudulent bakers, 
brewers of bad ale, vendors of putrid meat, 
sellers of stinking rabbits, eels, capons, &c., 
were sometimes set in it, or carted round the 
town on the tumbrel.” We have not space to 
follow Mr. Jewitt, who has given some very 
curious notes respecting the places and circum¬ 
stances under which these engines of infamy 
were used. It is horrible to learn that women 
were sometimes ducked undeservedly—in fact, 


as a matter of speculation; some men being 
brutal enough to “ present ” a woman as g scold 
for the purpose of making money, by going 
round with the hat amongst the bystanders. 
Miss Meteyard (“ Silverpen”) contributes a very 
charmingly-told tale—“The Heiress of the 
Spaldings”—a tradition of the county of Nor¬ 
folk, and from which we would gladly have 
quoted but for want of room. Several other 
papers of antiquarian interest enrich this num¬ 
ber of the “ Reliquary,” which cannot fail of 
becoming a very valuable auxiliary to the libra¬ 
ries of persons interested in such matters. 

C.W. 

PERIODICALS. 

Magnet Stories : The Captive’s Daughter. 
By W. Heard Hyllyard. Dear Charlotte’s 
Boys. By Emily Taylor. ( London: Groom- 

bridge ana Sons .)—The ninth and tenth tales of 
one of the prettiest series of children’s books 
we have met with. “ The Captive’s Daughter” is 
an exceedingly interesting story—a story that 
adults will read with as much interest as the 
little ones. The scene is laid in the compara¬ 
tively unhacknied regions of Poland, and the 
author describes with vivid truthfulness the as¬ 
pect of the barren steppes, and the wondrous 
salt mines of Wielitska; Fedrona’s descent into 
the dazzling yet dreadful caverns, in which all 
that we have read of the glories of fairy land 
becomes realized to the eye, is very vividly de¬ 
leted, and the horrors incidental to the unhappy 

eings who for some real or fancied, crime 
against the state, were formerly condemned to 
work in them, are told with considerable power. 
Miss Taylor’s story is of a more domestic kind. 
We promise our young readers considerable 
pleasure in the perusal of these well-told stories. 

English Woman’s Journal. (London: 
19, Langham Place, Regent Street); (H r . Kent 
and Co., Paternoster Row.) — The February 
number of our contemporary opens with an im¬ 
portant article on “Infant Mortality,” from 
papers read in the Public Health section of the 
National Association for the Promotion of Social 
science at Glasgow. Its adaptation to the Journal 
is perhaps questionable, except as the matter may 
prove suggestive to the ladies’ Sanitary Asso¬ 
ciation. It, however, contains some gravely-in¬ 
teresting facts. The memoirs of the celebrated 
Madame Recamiere is concluded, and is followed 
by “ Insanity, Past and Present,” another heavy 
article, and sombre subject, that does not seem 
in keeping with the special character of the ma¬ 
gazine. Neither can we admire the style in 
which the serial, “A Strange Chance,” is 
written; but the charming series of papers 
“ Fruits in their Season,” continues as interest¬ 
ing as ever, and is indeed more than usually 
diffusive and chatty in this month's description 
of the " orange family.” The rest of this part 
consists of the usual notices of books, &c., &c. 

The Life-Boat ; or. Journal of The Na¬ 
tional Life-Boat Institution.— Scarcely 
a week has passed during the present winter, 
without a record of the noble services afforded 
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by the crews of this society’s boats, at one part 
or other of the coast. With these more recent 
services, however, the present part of the Jour¬ 
nal has nothing to do; its statements refer back 
from the 6th of January to the 17th of Decem¬ 
ber, I860, and show at a glance that on 77 oc¬ 
casions in terrific gales, stormy and heavy seas, 
hurricanes, and dense fogs, the brave fellows 
who comprise the crews of these fine boats had 
put off on their heroic mission of deliverance; 
and that setting aside their services in saving 
property, they have rescued no less than 186 lives. 
But, as we all know, even heroic deeds cannot 
be executed on a scale sufficiently extensive 
and well organized to render them a national 
benefit, without a corresponding amount of ex¬ 
pense ; and accordingly we find that the outlay 
of the Institution during the period mentioned 
amounted to £792. Munificent donations from 
the wealthy few are acknowledged, and in some 
cases the establishment of a perfect station has 


been presented; but to be as powerful and effi¬ 
cient as it deserves, the National Life Boat In¬ 
stitution must be nationa l in more than name, 
and depend for its vitality and support on the 
contributions of the many. Donations in fur¬ 
therance of this nobly useful and important In¬ 
stitution will be thankfully received by all the 
London and county bankers, and by the Secre¬ 
tary at the office of the Institution, 14, John 
Street, Adelphi, London. 

Journal op the Workhouse Visiting 
Society, January 1861 .—The principal paper 
in this number is on “ Destitute Incurables in 
Workhouses,” by Miss Elliot and Miss Cobbe, 
the subject of which we brought before our 
readers some time since. A fund has been 
opened to assist visitors in unions where this 
benevolent scheme has been adopted, to which 
one gentleman has offered £100, and others 
have promised contributions. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Whatever the want of material for the pen 
of a dramatic critic may be at other periods, 
he has at all events now an embarras de richesses . 
Theatre vies with theatre in holding out attrac¬ 
tions—all the more so because the severity of 
the Siberian December and January caused a 
falling-off in most houses and treasuries, which 
saddened the managers’ faces. The stream of 
plav-goers flows, however, uninterruptedly now, 
and makes up for lost time. At 

The Adelphi 

The popular “ Colleen Bawn” still holds its 
sway, enlivened by the drollery and talent of 
Mr. Bourcicault. The water-scene still thrills 
the ladies with terror, and causes excitable 
gentlemen to shout with enthusiasm when 
Miles re-appears from the depths with his fair 
burden. We need scarcely say more on this 
drama, as few Londoners have not seen it. 
It is followed by the amusing burlesque of 
“ Blnebeard,” in which Mr. Toole and Miss 
Woolgar shine with their usual brilliancy. The 
institution of Pit Stalls at this theatre is a very 
excellent one, and might be imitated by other 
houses. At 

The Haymarket, 

The 3tock play of “ The Rivals” has been pro¬ 
duced, supported by a capital cast. Miss Fanny 
Stirling acts in it, and commands general 
admiration by her grace and finished rendering. 
Her success in the former piece, “ She Stoops 
to Conquer,” was very marked, and her talent 
meets its due reward in applause. The acting 
of the piece in general is admirable. The 


pantomime is, of course, still running, and is 
very gorgeous, especially the fountain scene. 
This theatre outvies itself in scenery every year. 
We next look in at 

Drury Lane, 

Where Mr. and Mrs. Kean have been drawing 
large audiences. The splendid rendering of 
“ Hamlet” by Mr. Kean has been thoroughly ap¬ 
preciated as well as applauded. Were we called 
on to name the finest points of the plav, where all 
are so fine, we should mention his Closet-seen e 
with the electrifying—“ Is it the King ?” and 
the interview with Ophelia , who is nicely played 
by Miss Chapman. Mr. Cathcart’s Laertes is 
good, but we would impress on him the desira¬ 
bility of husbanding his tones more equally. 
Mr. Kean’s Louis XI, is the most wonderful 
creation witnessed for years; but the stem laws 
of space restrict us from detailing its beauties, 
suffice it to say, that the King as pourtrayed in 
history stands before us a mixture of supersti¬ 
tion, cruelty, cowardice, and cunning delineated 
with a master’s hand. Leaving, however, Drury 
Lane, we pass on to 

St. James’s Theatre, 

Which has lately opened under the management 
of Mr. A Wigan, beneath whose sceptre we 
trust it may long flourish. There is a drama— 
" The Isle of St. Trope*”—which has run for 
several weeks, and still commands success. 
Mr. A WiganV, acting in it is fine and life-like. 
The interest culminates in the last scene, where 
the poisoner’s work is reflected in the mirror. 
-We do not describe the plot, as we presume 
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most of our readers have seen it. We will 
finish car notice with 

The Strand, 

The true home of burlesque and laughter- 
producing farce. The burlesque, “ Cinderella,” 
is the piece de resistance here, and admirably 
put on the stage, while capitally supported by 
the talented company, who work with a unison 
thatis rare, Mr. Clarke is, as usual, inimitable 
as the Baron ; and Mr. Rogers, in make-up, 
expression, and vis comica , as Clorinda, the most 
appalling gorgon of ancient spinsters that ever 
appeared on the boards or in real life, and is 
the mover of shouts of laughter. Having 


quitted the theatres, a glance at the fine arts 
will not be amiss, so we would say a word on 

BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 
Leicester Square. 

To say that the views are exquisitely painted 
woula be a repetition, but their charm is the 
freshness and clearness they present to the weary 
London jaded eyes. The transparent ana 
pellucid nver is especially very lovely; the 
moral of which is that those who have not seen 
Rome and Switzerland should go to the ex¬ 
hibition, and those who have should go to re¬ 
fresh their memories. W. R. 


FINE 


SOCIETY OF FEMALE ARTISTS. 

The fifth season of this interesting society 
has commenced at the New Water Colour 
Gallery, Pall-Mall. The present exhibition 
shows a great advance upon any of its pre¬ 
decessors. Rosa Bonheur and her two sisters 
are distinguished and valuable contributors. A 
most excellent reformation has taken place this 
year. The drawings and paintings are all original, 
the committee having judged it prudent to ad¬ 
mit no more copies; so that artists might fall 
on their own resources and try to invent some¬ 
thing new. Ladies are not yet sufficiently up 
to business to be prompt in their management— 
a fault which will mend by experience. What¬ 
ever gives an impetus to woman’s work is good, 
and we therefore opine that, as this establish¬ 
ment has arisen for the sole purpose of placing 
the female sex in a position to get an intellectual 
livelihood, Miss Faithfull’s printing-office, Great 
Coram-street, should have been used for the 
printing of the catalogues. The description of 
the splendid vase by Baron de Torquetti—worth 
two thousand pounds, and lent by him to the 
society—has been printed at Miss Faithfull’s 
press. The lords of the creation, in their 
criticisms upon women’s work, have been most 
severe; thinking, erroneously, that such works 
interfere with domestic duties. 

Mrs. Elizabeth Murray is of course the fore¬ 
most in talent of this sister-band: indeed, few 
male artists can compete with her vigorous 
ha n d ling in water-colours. Her principal defect 
is want of atmosphere, which is most perceptible 
m 139, “ Lost and Wonbut her “ Neapolitan 
* perfect specimen of high art. 

Mrs. Dundas Murray, the amiable secretary, 
this ve» forsaken water-colour for oils, 
■Ed exhibits her charming marine subjects— 


ARTS. 


the only lady who has tackled with the wide 
ocean : its storms or calms are equally facile to 
her expert hand and observing eye. 93, “ South 
Slack Lighthouse, Anglesea,” is not only the 
most difficult, but the best of this lady’s pro¬ 
ductions. 

110,“ Please remember the Grotto,” is beauti¬ 
fully illustrated by the pencil of Adelaide Bur¬ 
gess; but we prefer 120, “The Snow-drop.” 

Mrs. Valentine Bartholomew contributes two 
small pictures. 118, “ The Pet of the Family,” 
a fine little boy reclining on a sofa, who looks 
as if he longed to get up and play about with 
his brothers and sisters. 128, “The Basket of 
Eggs,” is a rosy cottage-girl resting on a bank. 
This artist’s colouring is in the brilliant style. 

Miss Lance has some “ Grapes,” powerfully 
painted, which reminds us of her father’s oil 
pictures. 

Miss Margaret Gillies has a clear pure portrait 
of “ An Arran Girl,” in the picturesque costume 
of that country. 

Mrs. Backhouse gives her rustic figures with 
much nature. Such fun and enjoyment in the 
faces! 201, “For our Pie,” is a little girl 
with a large bunch of rhubarb. 222, “The 
Cake is Mine,” is the same child bringing home 
the pie, with a most tempting well-baked emit 
and knob of paste at the top. We envy this 
little merry girl’s anticipated enjoyment. 

Miss Ellen Partridge has some charming 
studies in oils. Amongst the best are—49, “ The 
Gleaner,” and 89, “The Fancy Dress,” which is 
very richly painted. 

Mrs. Lee Bredell has chosen a fine subject, 
well carried out, in 83, “Saint Perpetuaand 
Saint Felicitus.” 

Louise Rayner is as forcible as ever in her 
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old crypto. It is rarely a lady understands such 
perfect perspective. 

"The Morning and Evening of Life,” 100, 
by Miss M. A. Cole, is worth studying; so is 
102 , " The Nativity,” by Miss Ellen Cole. 

Miss Stoddard has some exquisite Land¬ 
scapes; the most beautiful is "A Mill near 
Bmco Castle, Stirlingshire.” 

Mrs. Withers, an old-established favourite 
takes the lead in fruit, and is followed by Miss 
Emma Walters, who blends her fruit and 
flowers with much more harmony than on her 
first exhibiting. There is great freshness and 
freedom in her style. 158, "Pomona's Gifts” 
is very brilliant in effect. 

Another young and rising artist is Miss 
jtynes Scott. 184," Spring,” a basket of camel¬ 
lias, fresh and dewy as if just gathered, is very 
purely and transparently painted. In "Autumn”, 
(218) the texture and form of the mushrooms 
ne faithfully given, and makes a novel picture 


intermixed as it is with blackberries and other 
plantoof the season. 

There are some interesting specimens of 
flowers by Rosa Place, and some delicate pic¬ 
tures of the same style by Miss James. 

Kate Swift is as powerful as ever in her de¬ 
partment. 71, "Portrait of Mrs. J. Ballard,” has 
all the purity of Greuze. 

Of the Amateur artists we have Mrs. Robert¬ 
son Blaine, who has contributed several works 
finely executed; Lady Belcher, the Hon. Maude 
Stanley, and Fannie Hoseason Hall, who 
exhibits for the first time a pretty subject (271), 
"My First Model.” 

Mrs. Thornycroft has a lovely piece of sculp¬ 
ture, "The Sleeping Child.” 

Want of space prevents mentioning several 
more meritorious works; but the public should 
go and judge for themselves, and buy for the 
sake of encouragement to young artists. 

o. o. o. 


THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.J 


Toillettes de Bal. First Figure.— 
Robe of violet moire antique , ornamented on 
each side of the skirt in front with a long barb 
of black lace; bertha and trimmings of the 
sleeves to match. This robe forms a decided 
train. 

In the hair a mauve feather and lilies with 
silver petals. 

Second Figure. —White tulle dress with 
two skirts. The first is puffed to the height of 
twelve inches, and decorated at intervals with 
tabs, surrounded with a narrow ruche of figured 
blond, under which a pink ribbon, forms a 
transparent. The second skirt is draped and 
relieved by tufts of roses and silver wheat-ears, 
Corsage pointed and draped. Loose odalisque 
sleeves. Tufts of roses in front of the body and 
on each shoulder. Coiffure , a wreath composed 
of roses and silver wheat-ears. Gloves buttoned. 
Rich fan. 

Third Figure.— Black satin robe, and 
tonic of chantilly, at the bottom of the satin 
robe a flounce of chantilly lace. Head-dress, 
plumes and flowers. Burnous of orange-coloured 
cechemiere garnished with embroidery. 

Fourth Figure. —Robe of sky-blue tarla¬ 
tan, trimmed with twelve narrow flounces* 
Corsage plain and pointed, finished with a 


bertha , formed of twelve narrow frills. Coiffure 
crown of wild white roses and wheat-ears. 
Duchess sash of sky-blue ribbon, five inches 
wide. Bouquet of wild roses. 

For home ntgligi, la robe princesse, ornamen¬ 
ted with bands of velvet or buttons, or plaitings, 
is very much in favour. We have abandoned 
plain sleeves for those made with elbows and 
revers, and others plaited full at the top demi 
arge, and open. I have seen models composed 
of three puffings and flounces. These are con¬ 
venient for walking dresses. The amplitude of 
the skirts is much diminished at the Waist, but 
below they remain very wide. 

For trimmings, rich fringes and galloons are 
in favour, as well as buttons for home costume, 
and beautiful Greek borderings of bouquets , or 
little palms detached, which the dressmaker dis¬ 
poses as she pleases. 

Berthas and fichus of passementerie are 
made to suit the corsage , and form an elegant 
and effective ornament. Bonnets are always 
made of various elements, a mixture of colour 
and material. I have seen some very pretty 
walking dresses which may serve as models to 
your fair readers. One of Islay green silk, the 
skirt trimmed en tobiter, with three little flounces 
1 cut on the cross, and between them ranges of 
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bouffettes of taffetas. Corsage with revers, 
waist round. Sleeves of two puffings and pa- 
rement; the whole ornamented like the skirt. 
Chemisette and under-sleeves of tulle; chapeau 
of mauve velvet, decorated with hearts-ease 
Pardessus of black velvet. 

A second robe of maron popelin decorated 
with a Greek border composed of plaited ribbon 


of the same colour; this robe is made in the 
style known as the Princess . Sleet es large, or¬ 
namented like the skirt: under-sleeves and collar 
of muslin. Bonnet of white velvet epingle bor¬ 
dered with sky-blue velvet: above the front an 
enlacement of black lace, and sky-blue velvet. 
In the interieur, an ornament composed of white 
blond, blue velvet, and black lace. 


X. Y. Z. 

A lady, “X. Y.Z.,” observing that one hundred 
and forty-five applications were recently made 
for four vacant Annuities at the Governe88e8 , 
Benevolent Institution,hopes that the benevolent 
public will aid her endeavour to form additional 
Annuities, by means of Five Shilling Subscrip¬ 
tions. 

Being entirely a private movement, though ap¬ 
proved by the Society, the success of this plan 
must depend on its favourable reception. Go¬ 
vernesses are earnestly entreated to give it their 
co-operation, as a general subscription on their 
part would enable the Society to grant a large 
number of additional Annuities. 

For this purpose, donations and subscriptions 
of five shillings for the X. Y. Z. Fund can be 
sent by post-office orders, or otherwise, to 
William Gilpin, Esq., at the office of the Society, 
32, Sackville-street, London, W. 

By an advertisement in the last number of the 
“ Englishwoman’s Journal,” and in a letter in 
Open Council upon the same subject—*, e., an 
addition to the valuable annuities of the Gover¬ 
nesses’ Benevolent Institution, by a special fund, 
to be raised by donations and small annual sub¬ 
scriptions—it is proposed that ten years of a 
five shilling annual subscription shall qualify 
the subscriber as a candidate, no votes being re¬ 
quired. Annuities not to be granted under fifty 
years of age, or to any one possessed of an in¬ 
come of over £30, and to be granted according 
to the date of subscription. This X. Y. Z. Fund 
will be specially and exclusively devoted to 
annuities of £25 for governess subscribers— 
and we are particularly requested to note, that 
though this plan is approved by the Committee 


FUND. 

of the Governesses’ Benevolent Institution, and 
Mr. Gilpin has consented to receive donations 
and subscriptions at the office of the Institution, 
32, Sackville-street, the plan did not originate 
with them. Now it is well known that by 
means of co-operation, in the form of Friendly 
Societies, &c., working men obtain relief and 
assistance in sickness and old age by the provi¬ 
dent payment of small weekly or monthly sums 
while in health and vigour. Among the many 
lamentable causes of the difficulties and suffer¬ 
ings which mark the career of women destined 
to work for their living, whether by hands or 
brain, are two which cannot be too strongly set 
forth or commented upon by those who, like 
ourselves, are brought into constant contact 
with them—thoughtless improvidence in the 
hour of prosperity, and an almost entire lack of 
esprit de corps. Men organize and associate 
to carry out their aims and views, and the day 
of more extended co-operation, even among 
men, is dawning. Man, single-handed, can do 
little: woman, single-handed, can do nothing. 
Associated and organized, there is scarcely any¬ 
thing which cannot be accomplished either in 
amelioration or reform. Unity is strength, and 
so soon as women take this to heart and act 
upon it themselves, they will find many an evil 
redressed, many an obstacle overcome, before 
which they have hitherto sat down in impotent 
despair. Here is an opportunity on a small 
scale, and we would urgently impress upon 
governesses themselres, and upon the friends of 
governesses also, a speedy and sustained re¬ 
sponse to this admirable expedient for alleviat¬ 
ing the sufferings to which their class is pecu¬ 
liarly liable. 


A NS WEES TO CORRESPONDENTS. 

Poetry received wtth thanks: “An Emblem;” Letters, &c. Our friends not addressed by 
“ The Old Desk;” “ Old Elms.” post, will be pleased to forward all communications 

“A Narrative of Emigrant Life,” in our next. for the Editor, to the office, 246, Strand, marked 
Declined with thanks : “ FourYears.” 1 private. 

M.S . returned: “ Left in the Church ; ” j 

“ Spouts;” 41 My Last Walking Tour.” Our Engravings .—We have on several occasions 

New Books. 41 The Mysteries of Life, Death, informed our correspondents that the choice of the® 

and Futurity;” “The Squire.” We aro obliged, does not rest with us. Not having reference to 
for want of space, to keep our notices of these works anything in the numbere, it is easy for the binder to 
till next month. leave them out when not approved of. 


Printed by Rogerson and Toxford, 346, Strand, London. 
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BY JAMES B. STEPHENS. 


Chap. VI. 

Days and weeks passed away, dreary days 
and seventimes drearier weeks, and still no 
message from M. Biot. What circumstances, 
what delicate contingencies interposed between 
the theoretic plot and the furtherance of the 
execution, lie beyond my province and my 
power to relate. Perchance there were waverers, 
tardy of thorough conversion. Perchance 
there were traitors within the camp, whose dark 
removal was slow in order to be certain. Who 
can calculate the tortuous perchances of un¬ 
shrinking iniquity! 

Had any old friend visited me at this time, 
he would have found little to arouse any sus- 

f icion. I performed my duties mechanically. 

took daily walks, sometimes alone, sometimes 
with my pupil; quiet, almost happy walks, 
save when now and again I caught on the oppo¬ 
site side of the street a glimpse of a seemingly 
careless, rather insignificant, green spectacled, 
tail-coated little roan, ostentatiously sporting 
Galignani's Guide to Paris, whom nevertheless 
I knew instinctively, almost from my first glance 
at him, to be a spy upon my movements. How 
such a faithful disciple of Galignani was always 
circling in the plane of my eccentric orbit could 
bear no other explanation. Sometimes when, in , 
the midst of a pleasant conversation with the 
boy whom I really loved, the hateful vision 
presented itself, I would start with horror as if I 
had just awakened to the consciousness of some 
loathsome reptile coiling itself round my heart. 
On such occasions Master Delby would grasp 
my hand, and beg to know if I were ill; and 
childhood and innocence would come back so 
freshly to me, that it required the utmost effort 
of pride to restrain my tears. Sometimes too 
at dinner, as one mess after another was lifted 
away from me untasted, Mrs. Delby would ex- 
press'her fear that I was not happy so far from 
home* and would kindly take blame to herself 
for not having provided suitable companionship 
for me. Once even, in the plenitude of consi¬ 
deration, they made a party on my account, in¬ 
viting all whom they coula think of as likely to 


recommend themselves to my friendship. For 
all this and much more, God bless them! 

Among the guests on this occasion was a 
young English artist, whom I had previously 
seen frequently at Mr. Delby’s, and for whom I 
had conceived a strong liking, though neither of 
us had as yet made any advances in the way of 
personal friendship. On this night, however, I 
purposely threw myself a good deal in his way, 
and 1 soon found that he was equally inclined 
for more intimate acquaintance. Of course, 
considering his profession, and the city in which 
we were, it was impossible that we could sus¬ 
tain anything like a lengthened conversation 
without entering upon the subject of Art. On 
this theme Mr. Winslow (such was my new 
friend’s name) was especially eloquent. One 
would have thought, while listening to him, that 
the reproduction of nature by tne pencil and 
the chisel was the chief end of man, that 
utility was the mere handmaid of beaut/, and 
art at once the originating cause and the final 
aim of human development. What were his 
particular views on the subject of schools and 
styles, however, have no influence on the thread 
of circumstances I am engaged in tracing, but 
the following fragment of our conversation was 
unexpectedly fruitful of results. We had come 
down gradually from the aerial temples of Art- 
worship to the discussion of a more material 
temple which was just then rising in the Champs 
Elys&s to receive tributes of beauty from all 
parts of the civilized world, when Mr. Winslow 
struck off at a tangent with the seemingly 
irrelevant question: 

"By the way, do you know anything of 
Byzantine art ?” 

“ Of course,” said I, “ I have read a little on 
the subject; but I cannot say I have seen any 
specimens of it.” 

“ Well, you may 6ee a specimen of. such 
picturesque daubing any day you like in St. 
Germain des Prfes. But that is nothing. 
What do you think of a resurrection of the 
school ?” 

" Why,” said I, “ I have always thought that 
the word Byzantine, when applied to painting 

o 
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at least, was synonymous with barbarous. As 
it was not the positive development of a particular 
style, but merely the decline of good taste, I 
cannot look on your proposal as anything but 
the revival of a degradation.” 

“ Pas si vite. Monsieur, I am not throwing 
out a proposal, but simply begging your attention 
to un fait accompli j begging your pardon at 
the same time for my French intercalations, ta 
which we Parisian English get abominably 
addicted. What do you think of my having 
alighted by accident on a real Byzantine artist, 
who must have been in a fossilised state since 
the fifth or sixth century, and suddenly revivified 
by the rumour of the approaching Exposition 
des Beaux Arts ?*’ 

“It is a singular circumstance, cer¬ 
tainly,” said I, rather tickled at the idea of 
the dry bones resuscitating at the breath of 
rumour. “ And does he expect a niche in the 
temple V 9 

“The poor fellow came here decidedly with 
that expectation, and I verily believe that just 
for the curiosity of the thing the directing com¬ 
mittee would have admitted his pictures, but he 
has altered his intentions entirely, and wouldn't 
now for the world exhibit them m public. And 
what do you think has caused him to change bis 
mind ?” 

“ Your advice perhaps.” 

“ Not a bit of it. I do all I can to encourage 
him. The mere jewellery on one of his pic¬ 
tures would attract attention, if only for its 
singularity.” 

“ Jewellery on his pictures!’' 

“ Yes. Don't you know that Byzantine 
minting came to that ? Their pictured saints 
nave real necklaces, and positive silver halos.” 

“ Indeed ; I was not aware of the fact. But 
what is it that has put such an effectual stopper 
on his ambition ?*' 

“ A walk through the Louvre ! Poor fellow, 
when he saw what a pre-Adamite vestige he 
was, how he was as out of date as out of pocket, 
he got so bewildered that I had to drag him 
bodily out, and fortify him with a cup of coffee, 
(not forgetting the • petit verre) to revive his 
sinking spirit. I then re-introduced him to 
the shrine of the arts, and became a child again 
in sympathy with his unsophisticated admiration. 
If you had only seen him before Murillo's 
Assumption of the Virgin ! It was all I could 
do to keep him from falling down and wor¬ 
shipping.” 

“ Is he a poor man, then ?” 

“ Has hardly a sou, and nothing convertible 
except ,his paintings and his jewellery, which, 
strange to say, he won't sell. I am giving him 
houseroom at present, but, to tell the plain 
unvarnished truth, not altogether from disin¬ 
terested motives. How he found me out, I 
don’t know. Probably I am only one of a 
number of artists he has called upon. But at 
any rate he came to me to inquire as to the 
6teps necessary for the admission of his pic¬ 
tures to a place in the * Beaux Arts.' I was 
▼ery much struck with his appearance (his face 


is really beautiful), and judging from the seedy 
appearance of his habiliments that he was not 
above making a bargain, I offered him a bed and 
a share of my victuals on the simple condition 
that be would sit for me a couple of hours a 
day so long as I should require him. He agreed 
thankfully to the terms; and I must pay, the 
more I work from him the more I feel inclined 
to prolong his stay.” 

“ Do you know anything of his history ?" 

" No. He is not at all communicative, and 
does not seem fond of being questioned. He 
says he is a Greek* by the bye, and that be 
worked his passage to Marseilles in an English 
ship, but that is all I know of him. Besides, 
it is rather an obstacle to our intercourse that 
he only knows as much English as could be 
learnt in a ship in a three or four weeks' voyage. 
He speaks Italian certainly, but I am ashamed 
to say I am only beginning to acquire that ac- 
complishment, and cannot yet converse in it, 
As for his modern Greek—that is the blackness 
of darkness to me. But you must come and 
see him for yourself. I know you will be able 
to make more out of him than I can.” 

K I am much obliged,” I replied. “From 
what you tell me I feel quite interested in him." 

“ Well, suppoae you look up to-morrow 
afternoon. Come about three, and you will get 
the end of the tableau vivant, after which we'll 

try to draw him out; and if-but excuse me; 

I see Mrs. Delby wishes me to speak with her. 
No.—, Rue St Florentin, au second; just oppo¬ 
site Talleyrand’s palace. You can't miss it.” 

A little more conversation with less interest¬ 
ing individuals, and the social meeting dissolved. 
And in continuation of the custom which began 
at the beginning, the evening and the morning 
were another day. 

Punctually at three I was ringing the bell at 
the address indicated by Mr. Winslow. A 
woman opened the door, and, after the manner 
of female domestics in general, wiped her hands 
in her apron, and looked interrogative. I w* 
quired for Mr. Winslow. 

“ Monsieur is in his studio.” 

“ Precisely where I wish to find him,” said I. 

“ But Monsieur is not like French artists. 
His studio is not a public room.” 

“ Is that you, Mr. Morley ?” shouted a voice 
from within. 

(Parenthetical discomfiture of the domestic). 

“ Walk in. Here's a Byzantine go for you; 
and immediately behind the voice came a smok¬ 
ing cap, a cloud of smoke, a dressing gown, and 
a hand. 

“ Come away. I forgot to tell the Fury jou 
were coming. That's a seat, if you can seei it. 
Confound me if I haven't converted my studio 
into a smoking-room through sheer vexation ! 

“ Why, what’s the matter ? Where's the 
tableau vivant ?” 

“ A dissolving view, my dear fellow. Gone- 
gone like King James's bonnet * the devil knows 
whither I' ” 

“ Gone for good, do you mean V 9 

11 For good ox fox evil I can't say, hut cn* 
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dently gone for altogether. Come and gone 
like Melchizedek, without father or mother or 
offspring, except his paintings and this epistle 
in Italian, which I can’t make out at all. But 
the fact of him giving the domestic half a 
franc, then bidding her good-bye, and walking 
off with his bit of jewellery, is sufficient evidence 
of the reality of his departure.” 

“When aid this happen?” 

" Ye8ter-evening,just after I left this, for Mr. 
Delby’s. He was out when I left, but came in, 
it seems, shortly afterwards, in a tremendous 
hurry, wrote this, and departed. But gee what 
you can make of it.” 

I took the letter, and translated it aloud. So 
far as I recollect, it was as follows: 

"Kind and Generous Frikrd,— When you 
wad this I shall be walking under the dark night, 
Making the South. Either the chief joy of my life, 
or the saddest of deceptions, is awaiting me there. 
Forgive this seemingly uncourteous departure. I 
have known for two days that I would thus leave 
yoo, and nothing has detained me but the necessary 
delay incident to the procuring of a passport. Why 
then did I not inform you of this, or rather why 
did 1 not ask your permission ? Because I feared 
your kindness. I know that, having guessed my 
poverty, you would have offered me money for the 
journey. But I have already received too much, 
and have nothing to offer in return but thanks and 
prayers. 

$t If 1 do not give any plain reason for my leaving, 
it is not because I have anything to hide from so 
generous a friend, bat because the object of my 
journey hangs upon so slight a thread of possibility 
that I scarce dare name it even to myself, lest a very 
hreath should destroy it. 

“Something tells me I shall see you again, when I 
know myself better. But at present I am my own 
mystery. If my poor daubs are in your way, do 
not spare them. I have taken my little talisman 
with me. It is a part of myself. 

“ As you had not quite finished the fece, I had a 
photograph of myself taken, which you can have 
by calling at Legros', Galcrie de Valois, Palais 
Royal. I aaid you would call for it. I did not pay 
for it, simply because I had very little money, and 
I knew that it would be a gain to you to get your 
picture finished. I had some donbts as to whether 
this was right, but I thought it would be better 
than to leave you without any guide but memory iu 
finishing your work, 

u And now farewell. God reward you for your 
gOOd deeds. “ JyeRON StAYRONIKETA.” 

u Iveron Stav—— Stavronikcta! There’s a 
name for you. Never knew it before. So that 
is the end of Iveron Stavroniketa. Poor lad, 
what can it all mean ?” 

Winslow was doing what he could to speak in 
a flippant style, the real state of the case being 
that his voice was so husky that he had diffi¬ 
culty in speaking at all. And it was too bad of 
a veteran smoker to pretend that he couldn’t 
stand the tobacco smoke getting into his eyes, 
and finding it necessary to rub them in con¬ 
sequence, I noted his emotion, and gave it 
time to pass away before making any comments 
on the letter. I saw plainly from its tone that 


he had been more kind to the stranger artist 
than his own version of the story had allowed 
me to suppose. I guessed the same from 
several drawings lying about the room, which 
were evidently traces of a course of study that 
the young man had been passing through, under 
the inspection of his benefactor. 

" Well, what do you think of this ?” said he 
at length. “ Shall I go after him ?” 

“ With what motive ?” 

u To tell you the truth, I like the fellow ; and 
onlv fancy him walking to goodness knows where, 
ana perhaps starving on the road!” 

“ It is a melancholy picture, certainly, but I 
fear your search would be rather a wild goose 
chase. In the first place, you don’t know where 
he is going, and in tne second, he has got a day’s 
start of you.” # 

“Very true, what do you say then to adver¬ 
tising for him ?” 

“I do not 6ee how that would do either. In 
what terms could you advertise ? In what 
paper would you advertise that would be likely 
to reach him ? Even supposing he would see 
it, and could read it, he would see through your 
good intentions, would bless you and proceed 
on his journey. I don’t see what you can do 
unless you get up a false statement, and have 
him stopped by the Police, and that would 
hardly be a friendly act, since, not knowing his 
object, we cannot say how far delay might be 
fatal to it.” 


“ What would you advise then ?” 

"If my opinion is of any weight at all, I 
would advise you to let him go on unmolested, 
and turn up when he thinks proper. Possibly, 
indeed probably, secrecy is essential to him, and 
any interference might upset his plans, whatever 
they are. If he worked his way from Greece 
to Marseilles, and then surmounted the obstacles 
between that and this, with so little in his 
pocket as he seems to have had, he must be 
pretty well up in the science of endurance. I 
shouldn’t, therefore, feel much doubt of his 
getting to his journey’s end. Upon the whole, 
I think the best way wilL be to trust him to 
Providence.” 

“I daresay you are right, after all,” said 
Winslow, after a pause, and pretending as he 
spoke that some more tobacco smoke had got 
into his eyes. “ But what a pity to lose him 
just as I was getting to like him as a brother! 
and just too as he was beginning to show a few 
coruscations of the bright light that has been so 
long hidden within him I Look at that arm,” 
continued he, holding up one of the drawings 
I had before noticed. “ Think of that at a 

fourth lesson. Such a good soul, too ! 

How thoughtful of him to get the photograph! 
And clever too, by Jove, when you think that 
he had never heard of the art till I described it 
to him the day before!” 

“That reminds roe,” said I, “you have not 
shown me the portrait you were engaged on. 
Where is it ?” 

“ I couldn’t bear to look on it after I knew he 
had taken his departure* so I pushed it aside* 
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That id it, with its back to you, on the easel, in 
the corner there.* * 

I turned the easel round, but the light fell full 
on the picture, and I saw nothing. Winslow 
put out iris hand, and drew the window curtain 
towards him, and then I saw. 

I do not think I started, or Winslow must 
have noticed and mentioned it; but it was well 
that my back was towards him, as otherwise he 
could not but have perceived my emotion. The 
head was the head of a man, but the features 
were Stephanie’s. The individual lineaments 
and the general expression were alike faithfully 
exact. There was that delicate purity that had 
so captivated me when first I looked on her 
face; there, too, was that drooping of meekness 
in the eye, seemingly timid of its own brilliance, 
that at first sight had kindled my appreciation 
of beauty into the warmth of love. A darker 
complexion and a slight moustache preserved 
the face from absolute identity with that of 
Stephanie, but otherwise the resemblance was so 
perfect that I stood for a considerable time 
speechlessly astonished, and yet admiring. At 
length I found myself reasoning as to whether 
or not I should say anything to Winslow about 
the astounding coincidence; but the reflection 
of how much depended upon secrecy, and of 
the danger into which I might lead him by 
making him a sharer of the guilty knowledge, 
especially as his seemed rather an impulsive 
character, convinced me of the propriety of 
silence on that subject. But what could this 
mean ? What a number of strange whirling 
possibilities danced to and fro along my puzzled 
Drain during those few minutes ! My last con¬ 
versation with Stephanie took a new meaning 
and reality. There was something in all this, 
and I would have it out. But in the mean time 
Winslow interrupted me. 

“ You seem to find a good deal in it. It is 
something worth having, isn’t it ?” 

“ It is indeed; I never saw such beauty in a 
masculine face.” 

“ That is precisely the point I lay stress upon; 
beauty and manliness most rarely combined. 
But there is another rather queer affair here. 
The picture that he had his talisman (as he calls 
it) hung upon is very like himself, though that 
of a female saint; and yet, so far as I could 
understand him, he painted it partly from 
memory, partly from imagination. Just look at 
these affairs...... poor fellow! And yet there 

is a peculiar merit in that colouring of nis.” 

As he said this, he turned my attention to a 
heap of paintings close by him, which he lifted 
one by one, with a smile of mingled pity and 
affection. Strangely stiff and quaint were the 
saints that he turned over one by one—tra¬ 
ditional Johns, traditional Peters, saints mili¬ 
tant and saints mendicant, nearly all of them 
without ankles, nearly all of them in the first or 
second position, all of them with feet to which 
the distinction of rights and lefts in the way of 
shoes would have been a matter of perfect in¬ 
difference. The last he came to was that of the 
•male saint he had mentioned, and certainly 


there was no mistaking its resemblance to the 
portrait of the stranger, and to Stephanie. 
Rigid, flat, and gaudy, there was yet a truthful¬ 
ness about the face which none of the others 
possessed, and which made it plain that in this 
work at least he had not been guided by any of 
the dead models from which the others had been 
copied. 

“ Don’t you think there is something rather 
striking in that picture ?” asked Winslow, after 
allowing me time to examine it. 

"Ido.” 

“ But yon should have seen it with the 
talisman attached to it.” 

" What was this talisman like ?” 

" A very pretty thing in its way. There was 
a necklace of apparent pearls, but I’m certain 
they were nothing but paste. However, attached 
to this was an indisputably precious cross. It 
was mainly of lapis lazuli framed with gold, 
with four real pearls hanging from the four 
extremities. In the centre was a very large 
diamond, encircled with pearls. I am no great 
judge of such things, but if real, the diamond 
must be worth a little fortune.” 

Fresh reason for puzzlement. Herr Dulcken 
and his main peculiarity occurred at once to my 
mind. But the first surprise had been so great 
that nothing short of a reversal of the laws of 
nature would have startled me. I welcomed 
this new coincidence as the commencing link 
in the chain of circumstances which would lead 
to the explanation of the first. I remembered 
also my promise to Herr Dulcken, and felt in 
duty bound to convey to him as soon as possible 
the particulars that had so curiously come to 
my knowledge. I asked Winslow a few more 
questions relative to his late guest, but could 
elicit no further information. I therefore as 
soon as possible gave the conversation a vale¬ 
dictory turn; 

“ When shall I see you again ?” asked Win¬ 
slow as I rose to go. 

“ You will be at Mr. Dolby’s before long, I 
suppose.” 

“ I am not sure, really. I will be rather busy 
for the next few days at a portrait intended for 
the " Beaux Arts.” The gentleman for whom I 
am going to undertake it is Secretary to the 
Minister of......, and his time is very uncer¬ 
tain, so that the job will involve a good deal of 
dancing about. But just look in any time you 
choose. I shall instruct the guardian demon 
that you are to have the free entree of my studio 
at all hours.” 

I thanked him, and we parted. 

" May I ask you,” said the green-spectacled 
reptile, suddenly appearing as I emerged from 
the house, “ where tne palace of Talleyrand is. 
Couldn’t think of leaving Paris without seeing 
where the great man dwelt.” 

M That is it, just opposite,” said I. 

" Dear me! and he lived there, did he ? Thank 
you, sir; thank you.” 

I shuddered at the vile intrusion, and the 
horrid thoughts it brought along with it. Was 
it possible that I had exposed Winslow to 
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suspicion ? Would not his movements now be 
watched ? What would be thought of his 
going, the very next day perhaps, to the house 
of this Government agent? Had I indeed be¬ 
come such a leprous thing, carrying danger 
about with me like an infectious disease ! And 
now I was on the way to Herr Dulcken’s, and 
what evil might I not cause to fall u|)on the 
old man’s head ? When M. Biot had spoken 
to me of the use to which I might turn Mr. 
Delby, he had more than hinted that the last 
dark resource would not be scrupled at, to 
counteract it. Would not the same thing 
apply to any one who might even be suspected 
of acting as roy means of communication ? 
Yet what important knowledge regarding Ste¬ 
phanie might be hanging on the few particulars 
I had to relate! I was painfully engaged in 
balancing risks, when I suddenly recollected 
that I had left Herr Dulcken engaged with my 
pupil, not an hour before, and that 1 was still in 
time to find him at Mr. Delby’s. I therefore 
hurried home, and, to my great gratification, 
saw the snuff-coloured cap hanging in the 
hall. 

Herr Dulcken generally wound up his in¬ 
structions with a few boisteroas advices deli¬ 
vered during his transit from the study to the 
outer stair. Standing in my own room, with 
my hand on the half-opened door, I waited 
anxiously for the accustomed sound. How 
much should 1 tell him ? Should I speak of 
nothing but the artist and his jewelled cross— 
nothing of the resemblance between his face 
and another I had seen ? Might not this be 
the crisis of her life, when a word spoken would 
prove the taking of the flood that leads to 
fortune? Yet how tell of her without telling 
all, and involving him in the guilty secret? 
His blood be upon your head ! A few days 
before, the same curiosity that had led me into 
so many snares had tempted me, as I passed the 
Morgue, to look within its death-receiving 
walls. That aged head—that livid purple wound 
whence life had oozed direct from the stricken 
heart, would they could pass from my memory 
even now! And if a few words of mine should 
lead this old man into the path of destruction— 
should create a new victim for the skilful dagger 
—and I should look upon him also lying 
pallid, with the fatal mark under the fifth rib, 
that had gained his admission into the solemn 
house of questioned identity, which of earth’s 
rivers would be deep enough and black enough | 
to stifle my sorrows, and hide my thoughts from 

heaven ?. No. If I erred I would err on 

what seemed to be the safe side. 

At length 1 heard the door of the study open, 
and the usual amount of instruction given 
gratis to all who might be within hearing. 

“ Now, thir, remember thethe different clath- 
cth of verbth; the firtht clath comprehendth 
tbothe diththonant verbth which change their 
radical vowel into a long or thort o. The 
thecond clath comprehendth thothe verbth .’ 

I know not how far Herr Dulcken’s quota¬ 


tion from the German grammar would have 
extended, had I not taken the liberty of in¬ 
terrupting him. Neither do I know whether 
there was anything in my manner that excited 
his interest but, contrary to his usual talka¬ 
tive custom, he accompanied me to my room 
at my request, without lisping a single interro¬ 
gatory. When I had shut the door and we 
bad seated ourselves, I found it rather more 
difficult than I had imagined to know where to 
begin. Herr Dulcken fidgeted impatiently, 
took a huge pinch of snuff, and pulled out 
number one; but none of these actions tended 
in the least to reveal to me the proper point of 
commencement. 

" Thpeak, Mithter Morley, for goodneth 
thake!” he at length exclaimed, when numbers 
two and three had proved likewise ineffectual. 
“ If there ith anything I bate worthe than the 
devil—and ringth, it’th tathiturnity.” 

“ It is about the cross you showed me.” 

“ The croth ! Good Heaventh, Mithter 

Morley, have you tbeen the other ?” 

" No, I have not seen it, but I have acci¬ 
dentally learnt that it left Paris last night.” 

And having succeeded in announcing the 
important intelligence, I proceeded without 
further difficulty to inform him of all that I 
had learnt through Winslow regarding the 
mysterious stranger. 

The quantity of snuff which he consumed 
during the course of my narration was nothing 
short of miraculous. The mere refuse of it, 
that missed its way, and fell in heavy showers 
over his shirt front, would have served, so far 
as quantity was concerned, to form and foster 
the habit of snuffing in any ordinary mortal for 
an indefinite length of time. 

" Ith that all, Mither Morley?” he exclaimed, 
when I had brought my story to a conclusion. 

"All I could learn.” 

“ Will Mr. Winthlow not be able to tell me 
any more of him ?” 

" Nothing more. I tried to ascertain more 
from him with the view of informing you, but 
found that he had nothing further to add.” 

"Well, God blethth you, my boy, for thith! 
An old man’th bleththing ith all I have to give 
you. You thall hear from me again. Thith ith 
not yet the time for ecthplaining mythelf to you. 
I mutht be off at onthe.” 

" Off! Where do you intend to go to ?” 

"To theek the thouth, Mithter Morley. I’m 
going thouth.” 

" But what of Master Delby, and the rest of 
your connection here ?” 

" 1 thall thettle that by letterth. They are 
nothing to me compared with thith. Don't thay 
a word to Mithter Delby. Leave me to make 
my own apology. Good-bye, thir, God blethth 
you! I’m going thouth !” 

So saying, Herr Dulcken wrung my hand 
with all the violence of hearty affection, beckoned 
me away as 1 attempted to follow him to ask a 
few more explanations regarding his intended 
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movements, skimmed along the hall with the 
agility of youth, and disappeared into the 
“ thouth.” 


Chap. VII. 

Another week passed away. The rather ex¬ 
citing episode that had originated in my ac¬ 
quaintance with Winslow, terminated for the 
present with the disappearance o f Herr Dulcken, 
and left me again alone with my oppressive se¬ 
cret. How shall I record the darkness of this 
time—the daily conflicts, the nightly resolu¬ 
tions, the morning defections ? To-day, dead 
hardness of heart; to-morrow, the levity of for¬ 
getfulness ; the next, and still succeeding mor¬ 
rows, the agony of re-awakened conscience. 

Of course it occurred to me a thousand times 
that the utmost vigilance of espionage could not 
prevent me from penning in the solitude of my 
own chamber a circumstantial account of the 
plot that had come to my knowledge, and from 
conveying it, by means of some of the domes¬ 
tics, either to the post-office or into the hands 
of some government official, or even, perhaps, 
directly into the imperial possession. But one 
small consideration baffled all my calculations 
on this score —where were my proofs t There 
was only one single circumstance that could 
have cast a shadow of evidence on the story. 
The fact of Stephanie’s residence for some days 
in the house of M. Biot could easily be proved : 
but the French explanation of such a circum¬ 
stance was too palpable for me to build any¬ 
thing upon it. In the entire absence of proof, 
therefore, I had no doubt that one of three 
things would result from such a communication: 
Either my story would be looked upon as the 
mere hallucination of a disordered mind—and 
certainly those living in the same house with 
me, if interrogated on the subject, could not but 

f ve evidence to the deep melancholy into which 
had lately fallen; or it would be looked upon 
as a malicious invention of the TituB Oates kind; 
or, what was more probable than either of these 
suppositions, the accused themselves would turn 
the tables against me, with such an array of 
proofs, as would completely outweigh my un¬ 
supported statements. With such tangible evi¬ 
dence in their hands, how easy it would be for 
M. Biot and his friend in power to concoct a 
story which should turn mine into ridicule, and 
make me appear at once a deep conspirator and 
an impudent hypocrite 1” 

Reasoning, reasoning, reasoning. It seemed 
to me that the powers of my mind were wearing 
themselves out through perpetual friction. 
Every succeeding fit of internal disputation 
ended, like the preceding one, in bewilderment 
of thought and stagnation of purpose. The in¬ 
fluences were so new to me, the possible results 
so numerous, that, inexperienced as I was, I felt 
myself unable to cope with them. 

I believe that, when a man is doubtful as to 


the course he ought to pursue, when many be¬ 
wildering contingencies hang upon his choice, 
when the barrier between present and future be¬ 
comes, as it were, prismatic, and the various lines 
of action are refracted into results of every pos¬ 
sible hue—I believe that the great point, above 
all premises, and above all logical connection, 
is, that utter forgetfulness of selfish interests, 
that entire self-sacrifice and self-abandonment 
which will admit the Great Spirit (of whom we 
are the organs and instruments) to work in him 
and by him, without clog or encumbrance. At 
this time, however, I was grovelling on the 
lower ground of expediency. So the black cloud 
remained still closing in on me; and thus, from 
want of the true motives, in my best deeds there 
was no virtue, and my worst were what they 
were. Yet, when the moment for action came, 
I think I acted rightly, more influenced, how¬ 
ever, by fear of future remorse, and willing blind¬ 
ness to consequences, than by the open-eyed 
valour of conscious integrity. Such action is 
hurried, unreflective, without virtue and without 
praise. Yet it is sometimes right—by accident. 

The time for mere motives ceased at last with 
the arrival of a note from M. Biot. It was short 
and significant: laconic as his style of conver¬ 
sation. “ Be ready 1”—that was all: but it was 
more than enough to startle me from lethargic 
passivity. There was no time to be lost. Per¬ 
haps I would be required to start the next day— 
sooner, even! 

I was still sitting, with the pregnant missive 
in my hand, when Winslow stepped into my 
room. 

“ Hallo, Morley 1 you look like a fellow in a 
melodrama—letter convulsively clutched in the 
right fist—fixity of the eyes expressive of alarm} 
and, not to descend to particulars, air of tragedy 
in the whole appearance! Nothing wrong, I 
hope ?” 

" Something annoying, certainly; but I am 
delighted to see you, notwithstanding. How is 
the portrait getting on ?” 

“ Oh, famously. I expect to finish it in a 
very short time, M. Mounter is so much de¬ 
lighted with the performance, so far as it has 
gone, that he promises to use all his influence 
among hit connection to procure me constant 
employment; and> from his position, I should 
think nis support not to be despised.’’ 

A new idea crossed my mind at this moment* 

“ Did you not say the other day that he is 
private secretary to the Minister of..... - 

" I did. Do yon know anything of him ?” 

“ Oh, no ! But—but I should like very 
much to have a private opportunity of speaking 
to him.” 

" Yon would, eh I Well I don’t see why you 
shouldn’t. But don’t be mysterious; unless 

you have got some extraordinary invention to 

communicate to the Government, which is a 
secret to all but yourself.” 

“ Seriously and solemnly, Winslow, I should 

like, if possible, to gee Mm privately this very 
afternoon. I will not explain to you my reasons, 
simply because I fear to lead you into danger. 
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I hart Accidentally become possessed of a secret 
that the Government outfit to know as toon as 
powble.” 

It was now Winslow’s turn to look melo¬ 
dramatic, and be did to to perfection. It took 
him several moments to recover his breath, and 
then the whole force of his astonishment came 
ferth in one puissant word—" Diable!” 

“ For your own good,” I said, 44 ask me no 
questions, but just tell me if you are willing to 
assist me in the matter.” 

* Assist you, my dear fellow! I’ll be off this 
instant to M. Mourner’s. Don’t tell me a bit 
about it. I respect your secrecy.” 

“ Well, if you should see him, and he should 
agree to allow me an interview, where do yon 
think he and I should meet. I don’t want to go 
to his house; for, to tell you the truth, I am 
strictlv watched just now. You have been so 
kmg here, you must know all the nooks and 
corners, and will be able to recommend some 
silent depth where we could confer in absolute 
privacy.” 

“ Yes, I guess I know a power of depths, but 
as for silent ones, that’s a different story. If 
you want privacy, you must go up instead of 
down. Yes, by Jove, that isn’t a bad idea. I’ll 
tdl you what I would do, if I were in your 
place. I’d fix the place of meeting on the top 
of the column m the Place Vend6me. You 
could take up a position so as to command a 
view of the entrance below, and in that way 
you could see when you had the place to your¬ 
self. 

" I do think it a happy notion. But perhaps 
M. Mourner's person is well known. I cannot 
tell you what a risk I run if my movements 
are anticipated. Could you ask him to disguise 
himself l ” 

" I will. What time do you fix upon then, 
always supposing that I find M. Mounier at 
home 

" Say four o’clock. But how shall I know 
him I” 

"That is another consideration. Suppose you 
fix upon a watch-word.” 

" Very good. What shall it be then ?” 

" Suppose we say—let me see—something 
uncommon—the very thing 1 Iveron Stav- 
roniketa. There will be no mistaking that, I 
should fancy. Poor Iveron!” 

" Any more of him ?” 

" Nothing. But let ua drop him just now. 
I’m off. But 1 say, my dear fellow, you’ll tell 
me all about it after it’s over, won’t you ?” 
"Yes, I promise you that.” 

" Well, here I go; and in very deed I rather 
like the idea of such an employment. 

“ Oh—just one thing before you go. If in 
your way you see a little man, with green spec¬ 
tacles and a tail-coat* and GaHgnani’s Guide to 
Paris in his hand, dodge him to the best of your 
ability, so as not to fet him see where you are 
bound for.” 

“ Better and better!” cried Winslow. 94 This 
is a joHy game. You’ll see ff I won’t carry you 
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through it, without hazarding a hair of you* 
head. Cheer up, old fellow. Au revoir.” 

It was about three o’clock when Winslow left 
me, and in appointing four as the hour of ren¬ 
dezvous with M. Mounier, I knew that I had 
not left myself sufficient time to see the former 
again, in the event of bis returning immediately 
to inform me of the result of his mission. But 
speed was all my aim, and 1 felt sure that such 
a message would not be rejected. I spent the 
next half-hour in anxious deliberation as to how 
much of the story I should tell, and finally 
concluded to inform M. Mounier of the use 
which had been made of Stephanie to entrap 
me, thinking that the safest way to anticipate 
all future misconstruction in regard to her, was 
to give the right version of the story, omitting, 
however, the nature of the connection between 
M. Biot and Guissac, and exhibiting Stephanie’s 
share in the matter as the mere result of com¬ 
pulsion on the part of her father. I resolved 
to say nothing regarding what I knew of her 
private history, and as for the coincidence of 
her resemblance to the Greek Artist, I laid that 
aside as totally irrelevant. I also resolved that 
I would make no revelation whatever without 
first exacting from M. Mounier a solemn promise 
on his own personal responsibility that no harm 
should come to Stephanie on account of her 
part in this matter. 

After so far making up my mind, I strolled 
out in the direction of the Place Vend6me, 
doing ray very best to get up, and also main¬ 
tain, an air of perfect nonchalance. I lingered 
over the attractions of the shops, and even en¬ 
tered one, and made the purchase of a hand¬ 
some cane, with which, on coming out again, I 
tried to appear vastly pleased. I felt it impos¬ 
sible to drive away the feeling that the public in 
general knew of my having a secret, and that 
my enemies in particular were watching my 
steps. Therefore, as I proceeded, I twirled my 
infant moustache, and switched my trowsers 
with the said cane, and did many other silly 
things to make myself appear an empty, self- 
admiring puppy; and at length, at ten minutes 
to four, I found myself at the foot of the fa¬ 
mous column. Passing a one-armed veteran 
who had charge of the entrance, and depositing 
the usual small donation, I began the ascent, 
and, after something like a long, laborious 
nightmare, out of which I would hardly have 
been surprised to awake of a sudden into a new 
region altogether, emerged into the light of the 
same afternoon which I had left some ninety 
feet below. And there lay the great city, white 
and beautiful, and I thought of the many joys 
and the many griefs with which a thousand 
thousand hearts were throbbing beneath me. 
What a drama of class distinctions was being 
enacted there ! What a long game it had been, 
and how lively yet! What a rush of history 
filled my mind, as I looked upon the whole 
Paris of the revolution 1 And above me stood 
the great image, overlooking it all, like the ge¬ 
nius of Satanic glory. And what an atom was 
an obscure man like myself! Was it possible, 
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1 thought, as I looked all around, that the des¬ 
tiny of the city was hanging upon a few words 
of mine! I felt proud for a moment. 

It was a November wind that was shaking the 
trees in the gardens of the Tuileries, and 
through the ever-changing lacework of their 
nearly naked branches, 1 could distinguish the 
white statues of gods and old heroes. I knew 
that that of Vindicius was there, and my pride 
vanished when I remembered that I was merely 
about to play the same part as the poor crouch¬ 
ing slave. 

It was not long before I perceived a figure 
making directly for the little gate at the foot of 
the column. It was that of a gentleman in a 
light travelling dress and cap, having one or 
two books under bis arm, and wearing, even as 
I thought from my lofty point de vue, the gene¬ 
ral air of an English traveller. I was not mis¬ 
taken in his direction, as he stopped, said a word 
or two to the guardian, and disappeared beneath 
me. In a short time he was beside me, but his 
whole appearance was so like that of a genuine 
tourist that I would have hesitated to address 
him as the expected M. Mounier. There was 
no hesitation on his part howevd*. He spoke 
at once. 

“ Are you Mr. Morley V 9 

“I am.” 

“ I am M. Mounier. I forget that long word 
of recognition you fixed upon. 1 have just 
learnt from M. Winslow that you have some¬ 
thing of importance to communicate to me.” 

I thought he spoke rather severely, consider¬ 
ing that I was about to oblige him. 

“ I have,” I replied; “ but, at the same time, 
I can only communicate it to you on one con¬ 
dition.” 

“ What is it ?” 

" That you will become personally responsible 
for the safety of a young girl, who has neen in¬ 
nocently involved in certain affairs of which I 
have been cognizant.” 

“ I suppose you mean the girl from the Rue 
de Valois du Roule, who has been staying for 
some time with M. Biot.” 

I stared at him in absolute amazement, and 
made no reply. 

“You are a scholar, sir,” said M. Mounier, 
“or, at least, from your situation you ought to be; 
so you will know what I mean when I say that 
I am only one of the eyes of an Argus. Our 
olice are as vigilant as they used to be, and we 
ave had our eye on the Rue de la Ferine des 
Maturins for some time. You have just saved 
yourself, Mr. Morley, by requesting this inter¬ 
view. But, in the mean time let me hear what 
you have to say, and, as you value your own 
safety, I charge you conceal nothing.” 

I felt as if the great pillar on whose summit 
we stood was swayed to and fro like the mast of 
a storm-tossed bark. The height of my position 
and the suddenness of this revelation had con¬ 
spired to make me giddy, and I clung for a few 
moments to the pedestal, trying to stay my 
thoughts by closing ray eyes and pressing my 
forehead on the cold bronze. 


“My time is short,” said M. Mounier, 
Bharply. I repeat, your safety depends upon a 
circumstantial avowal of all you know regard¬ 
ing this accursed conspiracy.” 

I was compelled to turn round and falter out 
an answer as best I could. I told of my first 
meeting with M. Biot; of my adventure on 
the night of the file Napoleon; of my first visit 
to the house of M. Biot—in short, whatever 
I could remember in connection with the plot; 
omitting, however, all mention of such circum¬ 
stances as bore only on Guissac’s secret crime, 
Stephanie's history, and my own feelings to¬ 
wards the latter. To all this M. Mounier 
listened with perfect composure, nodding his 
head complacently at each new detail, as if 
it were either a repetition of what he knew 
already, or a confirmation of his own pre¬ 
vious suspicions. Only once did he seem at all 
startled, and that was when I repeated to him 
the statement of M. Biot, that a Government 
official was one of the conspirators. At this 
point he turned pale, and laid his hand on my 
shoulder, exclaiming: 

“My God, is it possible! Take care, Mr. 
Morley,” he added; “ you will be required to 
repeat all this in the hearing of an august per¬ 
sonage, who will penetrate into your very mo¬ 
tives.” 

I assured him of the truth of what I was re¬ 
lating, and went on with my story. 

“ Have you never,” asked M. Mounier, when 
I had concluded, “ heard M. Biot make any al¬ 
lusion to this Government agent, which might 
lead me to discover who he is ?” 

“ Nothing beyond what I have told you.” 

“ Might not one of those three gentlemen you 
met on your first visit to M. Biot have been 
he ? Did any one of them speak so as to dis¬ 
play a more than ordinary acquaintance with 
Government affairs?” 

“Nothing of the kind struck me,” said I, “in 
regard to any one of them. But you may easily 
know if the gentleman in question was among 
them, from their names, which were, as I have 
told you, M. Tartas, Count Gagini, and Sig. 
Pierotti.” 

“ Ah, yes; but these may have been false 
names, assumed only for the occasion, to de¬ 
ceive you. Would you favour me with a mi" 
nute description of each, so far as your memory 
may serve you.” 

I began to do so, and had not got far on in 
my description of M. Tartas, when he suddenly 
exclaimed: 

“ Did he wear the ribbon of the Legion of 
Honour?” 

“He did.” 

“ Did you observe if he halted in his walk ?’ 

“ I had no opportunity of making such an 
observation ; but, now you remind me, be bad 
his cane in the room with him—a thick n»t* n 
with a massive gold head.” 

“ I thought so,” muttered M. Mounier, with 
a strange smile. “Is it possible that villas 
has been hid so long!” 

We were both silent for several minutes, M. 
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Mourner leaning bis back against the railing, 
and looking fixedly up at the giant statue, and 1 
watching bis face as if my fate bung upon bis 
will. 1 at length ventured to speak. 

“ I have now told you, sir, all 1 know of this 
business. May I now ask if 1 am clear of it, 
and what steps will be taken to ensure my own 
safety ?” 

“ If we could arrest them all immediately, 
Mr. Morley,” replied be, “ you would be safe 
enough. But you have only given me such in¬ 
formation as might lead me to identify four of 
the band. Can you not remember any of the 
other names you saw affixed to that docu¬ 
ment?” 

“ Not one. I have such a confused notion of 
a number of ini’s and elli’s and ano’s, that 1 
could not venture to affirm anything regarding 
them.” 

“ Then you see our only course is to lead 
them on still farther. We must have them all. 
Besides, I have only your word for all this. 
The proofs are not sufficient to condemn any of 
those you have mentioned. That unsigned note 
from M. Biot may have been written by your¬ 
self for aught I know. I believe you, I confess; 
but I am only a subordinate agent. Again, if 
these suffer, the girl must to a certain extent 
share in the punishment. We have no proof, 
as yet, that you bad not really joined them 
through her fascinations, and that you may not 
even now be a recreant through fear.” 

“ Can I do nothing ?” I asked, horrified at 
his allusion to Stephanie, “to prove my wil¬ 
lingness to serve the French government m this 
matter ? Iam willing to do anything, if only 
it will be accepted as the price of her safety.” 

“ You forget, sir, that you are notin a position 
to dictate terms for her safety, while your own is 
in question. I should be sorry to see tne girl suf¬ 
fer innocently, and will use all my influence to 
prevent it; but in the mean time you will at 
once prove the truth of your statements, and se¬ 
cure yourself from being involved in the fate of 
the conspirators, by following implicitly the di¬ 
rections I am about to give you. The great 
matter is to secure the person of Antonio Cas- 
siano. Could we surprise M. Biot and him in 
the act of personal communication, there would 
need no further proof in regard to the latter. 
Your course, then, shall be, to act towards M. 
Biot as if you were still under his power, and to 
Btart at once for London when he sends you 
intimation to do so. You need not communi¬ 
cate with me any farther on the subject, and 
you must preserve the strictest secrecy, even 
towards your friend Winslow. Your departure 
will be noted, and Cassiano will no sooner be 
in Paris than his arrival will be duly reported to 
me bv the police. You will probably be ar¬ 
rested along with the others; but this will be a 
mere form, and you will be kept separate from 
them during the short confinement that will 
ensue. Carry this out implicitly, and I will be 
answerable both for your safety and for that of 
the girl. Fail in any one particular, and both 
you and she must share the inevitable fate of 


those who have conspired against the life of my 
master. Have you anything further to relate 
to me ?” 

“ Nothing.” 

“ Then farewell for the present. I will de¬ 
scend first. You had better wait a few minutes, 
in case of spies. If my person were recog¬ 
nised, your being seen in my company might 
clear you of this affair more speedily than would 
be agreeable to you. Adieu.” 

So saying, M. Mounier disappeared into the 
winding descent, doubtless recking little of the 
many proud commemorations of victory that 
were circling around him at every step, or of 
the trembling heart that was beating so sadly 
between them and the great victor’s image. 


BERTHA. 

BT MERLIN. 


w Would she give me vow for vow ?” 

Tennyson. 


There are two graves beneath one cypress bough— 
The graves of those who gave us life—and there, 
When all around the emerald grass was deck’d 
With gold and white, and every linnet 
Gave a song to greet the morning sun, I 
Saw her first—Bertha—sweetest, and fairest 
Of a city famed for courtly dames. 

Something of kinship known to all who mourn 
Fashion’d a friendship for us, and we made 
A bond that each should to the other be 
As children of one sire, who keep no thought 
In secret; a bond of friendship, that should 
Live thro’ life, and yet be friendship—nothing more. 


Childlike we played with toys of keenest edge, 
And childlike knew no danger in the game, 

Till, envious of our vow, the jealous God 
Between us came. Our bond forbade all talk 
Of love, and I perforce forbore to speak 
The prompting of my heart, lest there should be 
No answering love in her, and all our 
Friendship should bo marr’d. But on a sudden 
Came a time for us to part, and lightly 
As a swallow dips her wing at evening 
In the pool, we touch’d on love; not as the roan 
Who woos a wife, but, like the guileless maid, 
Fearing to speak the thing she wishes known. 
Something she look’d or spake, yet not the words, 
Open’d the years before me, and I knew 
Her heart had justly read the hope of mine, 

And all my soul was fill’d with silver light, 

As when at midnight, after rain, the moon 
Shines out between grey clouds, and every 
Wayside pool makes for itself a mimic moon, 

With star and cloud complete; so breaking 
Thro’ the cloud of doubtful hope, that rested 
On my heart, her look and tone shone, meteor- 
Like, before me, mirror’d itself in all 
I did, and filled my heart with highest hope. 
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THE WORDS WE BEAR AWAY 
WITH US. 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

The words of varied import, that in daily life we 
hear, 

Are often lightly valued by our scarcely-heeding 
ear $ 

Yet when we quit the social throng, we rarely fail 
to find 

Some words engraven deeply on the tablets of the 
mind. 

The words we bear away with us! how wondrous 
is their power 

To cast a mystic influence o’er many a fhture 
hour! 

Sleeping in Memory’s chambers, and evoked by us 
at will, 

They act as ministers of good, or instruments of 
ill. 

Often, when fondly we behold Temptation’s flowery 
way, 

Words of remembered wisdom are our safeguard 
and our stay; 

* And often are our better thoughts discouraged and 
repress’d 

When we recall the mocking taunt, the keen and 
scornful jest. 

Alas! within the human heart strange contradic¬ 
tion lies, 

And while we fail to dwell upon the maxims of the 
wise, 

With eagerness We welcome, and With aptness we 
retain 

The language of the weak and false, the trifling and 
tne vain. 

Ah! me—not only should We strive, as sage ad¬ 
visers teach, 

With carefhl strictness to control the freedom of 
our speech; 

But we should also scan the words that other lips 
repeat, 

And seek to put the chaff aside, and gamer up the 
wheat. 

The words we bear away with ns 1 henceforward 
may they prove 

Words of sweet peace and amity—of holy faith tad 
love 1 

Words that may soothe and cheer us when with 
jarring cares perpfoxt— 

Sustain us iu the present world, and fit ns for the 
next* 


THE OLD DESK, 

by Aba trbvanion. 

The night is dark and calm; 

There is not the faintest breeze 
To sway the water-reeds, 

Or to stir the leafless trees. 


Only a moaning sound 
Is made by the far-off waves, 
Like murmurs of the dead 
Who repose not in their graves. 


Bring here the ancient desk; 

The rosewood is scarred and old, 
And the brass has grown dim 
Which was once as bright as gold. 


The dust lies on it thick, 

So few are living who care 
To see what Time hath stored 
Of rapture and sorrow there. 


Look at this raven curl; 

It was glossy long ago: 

Its lustre has been dimmed 
By my hot tears’ bitter flow. 


The poems lying near 
Were penned by an eager band; 

The writer recks not now 
Their music sweeps through the land. 


A letter full of love, 

And a letter full of hate: 
Well, well! extremes still meet, 
And mere trifles seal a fate! 


Yen see all that is left-*- 
A bouquet of withered flowers, 
A little jewelled key, 

A journal of bygone hours. 

Now shut the secret drawer, 

And make fast the ruBty hasp: 
Could I so close my mind, 

AAd fasten it with a clasp! 

Rarrogate, 1861. 


AN EMBLEM. 


As on a summer’s morn, in idle mood. 

Loosed from all careful thought, I lay reclined 
Beneath a spreading tree whoee boughs thick- 
twined 

Gave welcome shade within the sun-pierced wood, 

I fell a-watching how each leaf did seem 
To stand out dark against the upper blue, 

Until anon, pierced by a bright sunbeam, 

Its emerald beauty shone serenely through. 

Then spake I to myself: “ This leaflet green, 
Which now in such fair radiance doth show, 

As a fit emblem of our life is seen s 
Whose cares and duties, looked on from below 
By our own light, seem dark; until the sheen 
Of love to God o’erspread sets all a-glow. M 

P« L. R. 
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SALT, ITS SOURCES AND SUPPLIES. 


There are few things, setting aside the pure 
elements of air, earth, fire, and water, that are 
of more essential importance in the economy of 
nature, as well as in household economy, than 
the simple substance salt. By this term I do not 
mean to speak of those chemical salts, such as 
pta ssiuni, sodium, &c., with which, in a tan¬ 
gible or appreciable form, we have most of us so 
little to do; but of that most valuable and im¬ 
portant article which we call common salt, and 
without a supply of which the household of the 
poorest man in our land would be as much in¬ 
convenienced as would that of the Queen her¬ 
self—a gift from God to all so abundant, and 
so easily obtained, that none need ever be with¬ 
out it. 

There are three kinds of common salt, viz., 
sea-salt, rock-salt, and salt drawn from briny 
springs. Or perhaps it would be more correct 
to say that salt may be obtained in three man¬ 
ners: first, by evaporation from sea-water; 
second, from briny springs; third, it is found, 
nearly crystallized, in mines, and thence dug in 
a solid form. It is also found in wide plains 
already solidified; but its existence under such 
circumstances must be referred to the second 
head—evaporation from briny springs. 

The mode of procuring salt from sea-water is 
by retaining the water in pits, prepared with 
much care, on low, marshy lands, which are 
overflowed by the tides. The best sea-salt 
is made in France. “ The salt-marshes of 
Saintonge are well worth the attention of the 
traveller,” says M. Quatrefages. “ Having been 
established in a district which is not so warm as 
those parts of the South of France in which the 
other salt-works are situated, they have been 
arranged in such a manner as to compen¬ 
sate for a deficient intensity in the sun’s rays. 
For this purpose the extent of surface has been 
greatly multiplied, whilst the arrangement of the 
tanks in which the water is collected for evapo¬ 
ration is much more complicated than at Gand 
or H6rault. Here each marsh is composed of 
seven distinct kinds of compartments, which are 
arranged at different levels, so that the liquid 
nay.easily pass onwards from the first to the 
last in the series. The marsh is a large square, 
enclosing on the side nearest the water the first 
basin or tank, which is about one yard deep, 
and called jard, in which the sea-water is al¬ 
lowed to deposit its sediment, by remaining at 
rest before it enters the couches , in which begins 
the work of evaporation. These couches are 
three very narrow basins, from six to eight 
inches deep, and arranged in such a manner 
that, in passing from one to another, the water 
is obliged to traverse the whole widths of the 
narsh in a zig-zag direction. The mons and the 
tobies, in which the sea-water is subjected to a 


second and third evaporation, are of very nearly 
the same dimensions, and surround an oblong 
space occupying about the third of the marsh. 
This enclosure is divided into two parts by a 
broad basin about two inches in depth, called 
the muant. To the right and left of the latter 
are arranged the compartments known as the 
nourrices, which are only an inch deep. Here 
the solution, which has become more and more 
concentrated by its sojourn in the preceding 
compartments, undergoes its fourth ana last pre¬ 
paration before it enters the enclosures in which 
it is supposed to crystallize.” 

The salt season is from the middle of May 
until the end of August, as, during that period, 
the sun pours forth its strongest rays, and the 
evaporation of the water, and consequently the 
crystallization of the salt, is more rapidly ef¬ 
fected. The salt, when first taken from the 
pits, is brown; and for purposes of manure, 
as also for many other uses, it is sold in that 
state: but the white salt which we see at table, 
and in common use, is made so by a process of 
refining, by boiling in large flat cauldrons, 
which not only whitens it, but at the same time 
takes away its acrimony, and also increases the 
quantity. That collected in Normandy is, how¬ 
ever, not brown when first obtained, but white, 
and needs no refining. To make it, they gather 
a muddy sand from the flats of the shore which 
the rising tides have covered, and impregnated 
with salt for seven or eight days. This* sand is 
thrown into pits, the bottoms of which are lined 
with straw, and through this straw the briny 
water contained in tne sand filtrates, and 
trickles into vessels set to receive it. This water 
is then boiled in lead boilers, and the scum, 
which rises in abundance, is taken off*, and more 
water thrown in, which again causes scum to 
rise. The salt thus procured, after it has gra¬ 
nulated, is thrown into osier-baskets, where it 
lies until all humidity is drained off, when it is 
laid up in their magazines. 

Very little sea-salt is made in England, there 
being such abundant brine-springs and salt¬ 
mines in Cheshire, Worcestershire, and other 
counties, as not only to supply our own land, 
but also to afford considerable quantities for ex¬ 
portation. 

The method of drawing salt from these 
springs is as followsi—Near the spring is built 
a saltern, or boiling-house, which contains 
several flat pans, or boilers, each furnished with 
its grate and furnace. The brine being placed 
in the pan, and a fire kindled, the heat soon in¬ 
duces a rising of scum, which indicates that the 
liquor is ready to granulate. The scum is then 
taken off and placed in brine-tubs, that the brine 
which accompanies it may not be wasted; then, 
in order that the salt remaining in the water 
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may precipitate, they shut up the vent-holes and 
door, and let the fire go out. In about twelve 
hours the salt falls to the bottom, and grows 
hard. The liquor left above it is again boiled 
after the 6alt has been removed, and yields yet 
a further supply. The salt from the pans is 
then raked up, and put into vessels, where it 
soon becomes hard, granulated salt. Some 
bake the loaves two or three times in an oven. 
Near Northwicb, in Cheshire, is a spring which 
yields six ounces of salt from sixteen of water; 
and some in Staffordshire yield about a ninth 
part of very pure salt. 

There is more or less of common salt to be 
found in most soils, and some plants absorb it 
more than others; but plants that have their 
habitats specially by the sea-shore, and still 
more those which grow beneath the water of 
the sea, absolutely requite it, and will not grow 
if removed from its influences. Saline plants 
will, however, grow in the neighbourhood of 
salt-works, even at the distance of several hun¬ 
dred miles from the sea. Liebig says—“ When 
we find sea-plants near our salt-works, several 
hundreds of miles distant from the sea, we 
know that their seeds have been carried there in 
a very natural manner, namely, by wind, or by 
birds, which have spread them over the whole 
surface of the earth, although they grow only 
in those places in which they find the conditions 
essential to their life.” The same author adds: 
“ Numerous small fish, of not more than two 
inches in length (Gasterosteus ’ aculeatus), are 
found in the salt-pans of the granulating house 
at Nidda, a village in Hesse Darmstadt. No 
living animal is found in the salt-pans of Neu- 
heim, situated about eighteen miles from Nidda; 
but the water there contains so much carbonic- 
acid and lime, that the walls of the granulating- 
house are covered with stalactites; hence the 
eggs conveyed to this place, by whatever cause, 
do not find the conditions necessary to their 
development.” 

In the desert wilds of the Sahara, in North 
Africa, there is a vast salt-lake, or rather salt- 
plain, called £1 Sibhab, probably originating 
from brine-springs, inasmuch as it is in the 
very centre of the hot and arid wastes of the 
desert, far, far from the sea. This, literally the 
“ salt-plain ” (as its name indicates), is thus de¬ 
scribed : — M The lake measures, from N.E. to 
S.W., about seventy English miles, with a third 
of the breadth; but it is not one collection of 
water, there being several dry places, like so 
many islands, interspersed over its surface, de¬ 
pending, however, as to their number and ex¬ 
tent, upon the season of the year, and on the 
quantity of water in the particular season.” 
At first, on crossing it, the grass and bushes 
become gradually scarcer; then follows a tract 
of sand, which some way beyond becomes in 
parts covered with a thin layer of salt. This, as 
you advance, is thicker, and more united : then 
we find it a compact and unbroken mass or 
sheet, which can, however, be penetrated by a 
iword or other sharp instrument; and here it 


was found ’to be eleven inches in depth. And 
finally, in the centre, it became so hard, deep, 
and concentrated, as to baffle all attempts at 
breaking its surface, except with a pickaxe—the 
horse’s shoe, in fact, makes no impression on its 
stone-like surface.” (The above extract is taken 
from “ Richardson’s Travels in Morocco.) 

Amidst this wild country, half sand half salt, 
spring up, by the thousand, magnificent trees, 
rising to the height of from eighty to one hun¬ 
dred feet, their stalks branchless, their heads a 
canopy of verdure and beauty. The salt used 
by the ancients must of necessity have been one 
or other of the kinds I have already described: 
probably, in countries where salt-springs were 
found, they would have availed themselves of 
them; but the greater part that was consumed 
in the olden time was probably drawn fiom the 
sea. Rock-salt was not known to them, the 
Polish mines, of which I shall speak more at 
length hereafter, not having been discovered 
until the thirteenth century. 

Salt is mentioned early in the Bible. 
It seems to have been considered a most 
important and valuable commodity, and is 
used figuratively as the symbol of uncor¬ 
ruptness and integrity, as also of friendship; 
for God commands that all the sacrifices 
should be salted with salt. “ Every oblation of 
thy meat-offeriug shalt thou season with salt; 
neither shalt thou suffer the salt of the covenant 
of thy God to be lacking from thy meat-offering: 
with all thine offerings thou shalt offer salt” 
(Lev. ii. 13). And in Ezra we find, amongst the 
gifts which Artaxerxes commanded should be 
bestowed on Ezra and his companions who 
were engaged in rebuilding Jerusalem and the 
temple of God, we find a certain, but very large 
allowance of wine and wheat, and oil and salt, 
“ without prescribing how much.” From their 
use of salt in sacrifices, and in cementing a 
covenant, probably arose the well-known 
custom amongst the Arabs and other Eastern 
nations of considering the person of him who 
had eaten salt with them as sacred—a custom 
which exists in the present day. It may also 
have been considered as emblematic of healing, 
at least as such it appears to have been used by 
Elisha when he healed the waters. “ And the 
men of the city said unto Elisha, Behold, I 
pray thee, the situation of this city is pleasant, 
as my lord seeth: but the water is naught, and 
the ground barren. And he said. Bring me a 
new cruse, and put salt therein. And they 
brought it to him. And he went forth unto 
the spring of the waters, and cast the salt in 
there, and said. Thus 6aith the Lord, I have 
healed these waters; there shall not be from 
thence any more death or barren land. So the 
waters were healed unto this day” (2 Kings ii. 
19-22). The salt was here obviously used, not 
as a means of healing the waters, but as a 
symbol of purification. May it not be to us a 
symbol of the purifying effect of the ” salt of 
the covenant” on the corrupted spring of man’s 
heart and life?—of Christ the purifyer? True 
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believers m Christ are said to be “ the salt of 
the earth/’ and exhorted to consistency of faith 
and conduct by our Lord, in the sermon on the 
Mount, under that symbol: “ If the salt have 
lost its savour, wherewith shall it be salted ?” 
And again: “ Let vour speech be alway with 
grace, seasoned with salt” (Col. iv. 6). 

The salt so abundantly used in the service of 
the sanctuary was probably found in the land 
where it was required; for we read in Zephaniah 
of “salt-pits:” and “the valley of salt” is 
named several times in the Scriptures. In hot 
countries it is not uncommon to find the surface 
of the earth covered with a crust of salt. In 
Persia and Arabia this is constantly the case, 
extensive plains being found covered with a 
saline efflorescence. Some suppose this to be 
a result of atmospheric causes; but this seems 
doubtful. A salt lake in the north of Africa 
has been already described, but I cannot refrain 
from transcribing the description of one in the 
South, near Caffirland, as given by Barrow: 
“ On the evening of the 17th, we encamped on 
the verdant bank of a beautiful lake, in the 
midst of a wood of frutescent plants. It was 
of an oval form, about three miles in circum¬ 
ference. On the western side was a shelving 
bank of green turf, and round the other parts 
of the basin the ground—rising there abruptly, 
and to a greater height—was covered thickly 
with the same kind of arboreous and succulent 
plants as had been observed to grow most com¬ 
monly in the thickets of the adjoining country. 
The water was perfectly clear, but salt as brine. 
It was one of those salt-water lakes which 
abound in Southern Africa, where they are called 
zout-pans by the colonists. The one in question, 
it seems, is the most famous in the colony, and 
is resorted to by the inhabitants from very dis¬ 
tant parts of the country, for the purpose of 
procuring salt for their own consumption or for 
sale. It is situated on a plain at considerable 
elevation above the level of the sea. The 
greatest part of the bottom of the lake was 
covered with one continued body of salt, like a 
sheet of ice, the crystals of which were so 
united that it formed a solid mass, as hard as 
rock. The margin, or shore of the basin, was 
like the sandy shore of the sea-coast, with sand¬ 
stone and quartz pebbles thinly scattered over it, 
some red, some purple, and others grey. Be¬ 
yond the narrow belt of sand round the margin, 
the sheet of salt commenced with a thin porous 
crust, increasing in thickness and solidity as it 
advanced towards the middle of the lake. The 
thickness in the middle is not known, a quantity 
of water generally remaining in that part. The 
dry south-easterly winds of summer agitating 
the water of the lake produce on the margin a 
fine, light, powdery salt, like flakes of snow. 
This is equally beautiful with the refined salt of 
England, and is much sought after by the 
women, who always commission their husbands 
to bring home a quantity of snowy salt for the 
table. We happened to visit the lake at a very 
unfavourable season, when it was full of water. 
About the middle it was three feet deep, but 


sufficiently clear to perceive several veins, of a 
dark ferruginous colour, intersecting in various 
directions the sheet of salt. These were, in all 
probability, springs whose action had impeded 
crystallization, and brought up a quantity of 
ocraceous matter. I caused a hole, four feet in 
depth, to be dug in the sand. The two first 
feet were through sand, like that of the sea¬ 
shore, in which were mingled small shining 
crystals of salt. The third foot was consider¬ 
ably harder and more compact, and came up in 
flakes that required some degree of force to 
break; and the last foot was so solid that the 
spade would scarcely pierce it, and one-fifth 
part of the mass at least was pure salt in crystals. 
The water now gushed in, perfectly clear, and 
as salt as brine.” 

The varieties of salt that I have named have 
all exactly the same properties and character¬ 
istics, whether extracted from the waters of the 
sea or from brine-springs, or gathered on the 
salt-plains or in the mine. 

The crystallization is also the same, the form 
of the crystal being that of a cube; which, 
when split or broken, divides into thin plates. 
The colour, however, varies; some being in its 
original state brown, some grey, and some of 
the purest white. Sbaw also speaks of a kind 
found chiefly near Astracan, where the salt is 
red, and which emits an odour like that of 
violets. The Calmucks call it “The Golden 
Lake,” from the colour which its surface as¬ 
sumes when the sun shines on it. 

The salt procured from mines (or, as it is 
usually called, “rock-salt;” and, scientifically, 
Sal gemmi) is found in many countries: its 
name (Sal gem, or gemmi) is given to this salt 
on account of its exceeding hardness, and also 
because it sometimes assumes the colours and 
almost the transparency of precious stones. 
Mines of it are found in the Tyrol, in Spain, 
or on the summit of the Andes, more than two 
thousand fathoms above the sea-level; and last, 
though not least in importance to us in England, 
near Northwich, in Cheshire, where a mine was 
discovered in 1670, and has been extensively 
worked since that time. 

We are told that “ the first stratum, or mine, 
is from 15 to 21 yards in thickness, and the 
colour of brown sugar-candy. These mines lie 
from 60 to about 140 feet below the surface of 
the earth, in an undulating and wavy direction, 
and varying in thickness. This first brown 
. stratum is so hard as to be with difficulty broken 
with pick-axes and hammers; so that the miners 
are obliged to have recourse to gunpowder to 
break it up. Beneath this is a layer of hard 
stone, mixed with rock-salt, the whole from 25 
to 35 yards in thickness. Then comes a second 
mine of salt, from five to six yards thick; many 
parts of it perfectly white, and clear as crystal; 
others brown; but all more pure than that of 
the upper stratum. In forming a pit, a shaft is 
sunk much like that of a coal-pit, only more ex¬ 
tensive. 

“ When the salt is reached, a cavity is made, 
and a roof of solid rock, perhaps some 20 feet 
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or more in thickness, is left $ and as the work¬ 
men proceed, they hew pillars out of the rock, 
to support the roof, and then, with gunpowder, 
break up the part they intend to raise, and this 
is drawn up, in large craggy lumps, to the sur¬ 
face of the ground. 

“The wonders of the Cracow mines must 
now occupy our attention. Truly, they must be 
most wonderful, in many respects; but scarcely 
less from their immense depth and capacity 
than for the glories of their jewelled halls and 
galleries. 

“ Grand as were the dimensions of the Crystal 
Palace in Hyde Park, and grander still as are 
those of its more beautiful sister on Sydenham 
hill, they dwindle into utter insignificance when 
compared with the extent of the Crystal Palace 
at Wieliczka, with its suites of vast and lofty 
halls, its vaulted chapels, its long range of 
spacious galleries, the quiet lakes spread like 
mirrors within its walls, and its deep, dark, and 
mysterious museums of natural wonders.** 

The salt-mines of Wieliczka, or Wielitska as 
it is more frequently spelt, are situated at about 
two leagues S.W. of Cracow, at the foot of the 
Carpathian Mountains, and when Poland was 
divided between Prussia, Russia, and Austria, 
this rich portion fell to the lot of the last-namea 
power. The descent of this “ labyrinth of crys¬ 
tal halls*’ is by broad flights of steps cut in the 
superincumbent masses of marl, clay, &c., 
which run far down into the salt. There are 
many hundreds of different halls, passages, gal- 
leries. See. One hundred of these halls measure 
from 100 to 150 feet in height, and are from 80 
to 100 feet in length and breadth; each of them 
has its own peculiar name—usually that of some 
saint, or of some king or emperor who may 
have visited the mines. The grandest of these 
chambers is the Ball-room, which is “ adorned 
with slender columns, with ornamental capitals, 
with pieces of sculptured foliage, and a chande¬ 
lier formed of rock crystals 60 feet in circum¬ 
ference.** It is in tnis magnificent hall that 
fetes are given, when the mines are honoured 
by tbe visit of any very august personage. One 
of these fttes given to Augustus the Second of 
Poland, is described as having exceeded any¬ 
thing ever done on the surface of the earth in 
splendour and magnificence. The thousands of 
lights with their rays reflected on the glittering 
crystals which stud the walls and pillars and 
roof and ground of the hall, together with the 
brilliancy of the saline gems in themselves, 
must indeed be “exceeding magnifies].** 

There are chapels as well as a ball-room amidst 
these subterranean labyrinths—one a large exca¬ 
vation, of Gothic structure, in which not only the 
altar, the crucifixes, the statues of saints, and all 
the other garniture of a Roman Catholic place 
of worship are hewn out of the glittering salt, 
but the very doors, walls, and niches, the roof 
and the floor are formed of tbe same beautiful 
mineral. This chapel is dedicated to St. An¬ 
thony, and in former years mass was said there 
for the miners every morning $ now, however, it 


is only celebrated once a year, on the 3rd of 
July, which is a great festival amongst the 
miners, and all appear in their holiday garb, 
and, after the service, dine together in some of 
the halls. 

Many of the chambers as well as the chapels 
are adorned with ornaments sculptured in 
crystals of salt j one of the mo6t striking of 
these is a trophy formed of all the instruments 
and tools which are used by the miners; bat 
another, which far exceeds it in intrinsic value, 
is a statue of King Charles Sigismund of Poland, 
sculptured out of one single block of crystal, 
the largest ever hewn out of these mines. The 
blocks are, in general, not much more than 
about a cubic foot in size. These blocks of 
crystal salt, or sal gemmi , are found intermixed 
with the common kind, and are considered so 
recious as to be reserved for the disposal of 
ings and emperors. Sometimes plates, of such 
faultless purity that they are almost equal to 
plate-glass, are found. The works are said now 
to extend over an area of 35,000 square fathoms, 
the length of galleries, passages, &c., altogether 
being about 3? English miles. They consist of 
three divisions, corresponding to the three 
epochs in their history. These ° fields,** as they 
are called, consist of five storeys one above 
another, u comprising vast ranges of chambers 
communicating with each other by numerous 
horizontal galleries.** The lowest level is 300 
feet below that of the sea, and 580 below that 
of the Vistula. 

When the salt occurs in large masses, the 
miners prepare with chisel and pick, a perpen¬ 
dicular chamber, or wall in the chamber in 
which they are working, rendering it smooth 
and uniform to a height of about 20 feet; 6uch 
a surface is called a mirror, and aloDg the whole 
face of these mirrors are then cut narrow 
grooves or furrows, of 20 or 30 inches in depth, 
and at intervals of 3 feet from each other. By 
means of these grooves a number of small iron 
wedges are then introduced on each side of the 
strips marked off; and the wedges being til 
raised at once, the huge mass of salt is thus 
loosened from the wall, but remains standing 
until thrown down by main force. In the fall 
the salt pillars of course break into fragments, 
and these are subsequently cut on the spot into 
different forms, according to their size. It is 
calculated that 400 cubic fathoms of rock give 
100,000 cwts, of salt, and the annual yield of 
the Wieliecka mines being, on an average, 
700,000 cwts., an additional space of 2,80° 
cubic fathoms, or a chamber measuring 80 feet 
m height, length, and breadth, is added every 
year to the mines. The horses which work m 
these mines are stabled and kept in them, ex¬ 
tensive stabling being set aside for their use; 
but tbe miners return, when their work is over, 
to the regions of pure air and light above- 
round. The noted and eccentric General 
uwarrow, however, chose on one occasion to 
establish his head-quarters here for three days, 
signing papers &nd writing despatches on Wo™ 1 
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•f salt. The clean and dry state of the mines 
must make a visit to them more pleasant than 
oae to those of other minerals; for, although 
they hold in their depths about twenty small 
lakes, each several hundred feet long, and from 
fifteen to twenty-four deep, there is a total ah* 
sence of that moisture and slushiness which 
renders mines in general so disagreeable. No 
water here trickles from the walls, gathering in 
pools round the workmen’s feet; the greatest 
cleanliness and neatness reigns throughout the 
subterraneous chambers, and though pools of 
water are sometimes discovered iu some little 
cavity, they are speedily drained off so 
as to create no discomfort. The air in the 
mines is remarkably dry, which is demonstrated 
by the fact that the works of art scolptored in 
•alt, which have stood there for centuries, are 
not perceptibly injured. The effect of the air 
in salt-mines acts on dead bodies as a preserva¬ 
tive, carcases of horses that have died and been 


left in the mines for many years having been 
found in a state of entire preservation. 

The exact time of the discovery of these most 
valuable minea is unknown, the first mention of 
them being found in history early in the 13th cen¬ 
tury. For ages the inhabitants of the Carpathian 
Mountains and their neighbourhood drew their 
supplies of salt in small quantities from foreign 
lands, ignorant of the wealth which lay below their 
very feet. It is, however, believed that, although 
comparatively few mines have been opened, 
yet the whole district of the Carpathians, of 
Transylvania and Moldavia, is underlaid with 
salt-fields. Many articles of interest are found 
in these mines, which will probably be found to 
lead to much geological discovery when duly 
investigated—1 mean such as sea-shells of dif¬ 
ferent kinds, and charred and petrified trunks 
of trees, fee. For much of this account of the 
Wieliczka mines I am indebted to a writer in 
Cfastfcr** Journal for 1854. 


PARTED BY A HAIR'S-BREADTH* 


“ A sign and a trophy, he holds it up, a single hair, long white, and shining. It is not the hair of his 
mother, nor of his father; neither Is It a memento from the venerable head of the Gamaliel at whose feet 
he was wont to sit. Where did he get it, and why 


My lady Patterdaile aits in the large drawing¬ 
room of Iter place down in Blankshire, and 
listens to tiie rain which falls drip, drip, upon 
the stone terrace without. My lady is not there 
from choice, but by reason of her medical 
tyrants. In her listless hand is a novel, which 
she does not read. Now and then she glances 
at the fire, which is there not because it is cold, 
bat becanse the plaee in Blankshire is dreary $ 
a dampness hangs about it, and a chill; a queer 
aort of creeping, as though the dead Sir Oliver 
still lay in state on the hearse-like bed of crimson 
velvet in the western chamber. 

My lady’s own companion sits behind her, 
occupied in a mysterious fancy-work called 
tatting; but it is not upon her that those wan- 
daring glances fall as they leave the fire i it is 
upoq two figures at the other end of the room— 
so far away, that in the dim light they can 
lather be imagined than seen, and their voices 
are inaudible. These are the daughter and tbs 
nephew of my lady Patterdaile. 

By-and-bye their conversation is finished, and 
they come up and stand together opposite my 
lady’s great cnair on the hearth. 

" Georgs Haughton,” said her ladyship, " why 
are yon looking like a caged lion 1” 

"Twelve months ago,” replied the young man 
” my cousin bads ms wait patiently a year, a 


whole, long year. It expires to-day, and I am 
here to know my fate.” 

“ Speak lower, George Haughton.” 

" She tells me,” he went on, with a gesture 
of impatience, " that she cannot fetterherself 
yet; that I am still a boy, and must serve yet 
another year for her.” 

"To which you have agreed,” interposed a 
softer voice, wnile a little white hand touched 
his arm. 

"To which I have agreed. It is no boy’s 
love I have given you, Catherine, but my whole 
life. You must not think I do not know you; 
it is because you love admiration, because you 
would be accounted free to exercise your fascina¬ 
tion ovcr~others, that you hold back from keep¬ 
ing your promise. I can wait; but do not try 
me too long. You are mine and I am yours 
for happiness or misery, and the one shall not 
suffer without the other.” 

My lady Patterdaile bent her false eyebrows 
into a frown as he finished. 

" These are strange words for a lover, young 
Haughton.” Then the haughty face softened 
with a sudden gleam of tenderness, and he took 
both the hands of his betrothed in his own 
strong, earnest grasp. 

" Catherine knows,” bs said," that I love her 
as my own soul.” 
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He was gone. My lady's book slipped slowly 
down to the stool at her feet, for she was watch¬ 
ing her daughter. A strange look came into 
the eyes of the young girl as she pressed her 
clasped hands together, and felt the touch of 
George Haughton’s ring. 

• “ You are wise, Catherine,” said her ladyship. 
“ When we go back to town you will have many a 
better parti at your feet.” 

“ That is not it,” exclaimed Catherine, scorn¬ 
fully. “And the man does not live whom I 
should think worthy to compare with him.” 

My lady bent her uncertain old eyes to look 
into ner daughter’s face. 

“ You are endowed with a singular power of 
fascination,” she said. “You would flirt, my 
daughter, in your shroud.” 

A shudder passed over the beautiful crouch¬ 
ing figure, and the poor companion made a false 
move in her tatting. 

“ But do not trust to it, Kate; with youth 
and beauty it passes away—ah, so quickly 1” 

Then my lady rang tor lights, and began to 
reckon up the days and weeks which must 
elapse before she would dare to go back to town 
and gaiety, from the dreary place in Blank- 
Bhire. 

So that year also went by, and then another, 
and another, leaving the promise unfulfilled : 
and still George Haughton repeated as firmly as 
ever, “ I can wait;” while the hope that had 
ripened youth, was withering away his manhood. 

Four years more had he served for her, this 
was the fifth. And my lady was back again at 
her place in Bl&nkshire, but no longer alone with 
her unread novel. 

She had filled the house with fashion and 
youth and beauty. There were daughters and 
sons to be merry, and matrons to gather round 
the card-table of Lady Patterdaile, and to 
squabble over the cards which she touched 
lovingly with her trembling old fingers, while 
the dancing went on around her. 

On such an evening it was that George 
Haughton again entered the large drawing-room 
of the place in Blankshire. He stood in the 
door-way watching the light clouds of gauzy 
blue and pink and white, with the black coats 
that relieved them. George Haughton’s head 
was higher than any'there; he leaned in his 
lazy strength against the wall, watching, with a 
smile to which years of disappointed hope had 
given a sort of despairing bitterness, while his 
cousin drew near, and stopped with a gesture of 
surprise. 

' George made her a low bow, and then offered 
his ungloved hand. I 

“ Have you forgotten the day of the month?” ] 

“ Let me speak to you a moment,” he said, 
taking her apart from the rest. 

When they came back she was looking up at 
him, laughingly. 

“ When will you give me up, George Haugh¬ 
ton ?” 

“ When that beautiful black head is streaked 
with silver,” retorted George. 

She heard a new sound in his voice, and | 


shrank from it; but the next moment all her 
gaiety came back, for she said to herself im¬ 
periously, “ He knows not my power; be 
cannot forsake me.” 

“ One word more,” said George. “ You call 
that young lady who left you just now your 
friena, do you not ?” 

“ Oh, yes—my dearest friend.” 

“ Well, and the fair-haired young fellow 
leaning over the prie-dieu is a stranger to you?” 

“ He was till this evening.” 

“ But not to me. When I came in, you were 
flirting with him. When I tell you that he is 
engaged to your ‘ dearest friend/ will you spare 
him ?” 

With a laugh she broke from the light 
restraint of his hand. He looked after her, 
and smiled at the folly of asking such a Ques¬ 
tion. He drew himself up, and pressed his 
knuckles together; and he muttered to himself 
fiercely, “ I will: 1 swear it.” 

So this year George Haughton did not take 
himself and his answer away as usual, but he 
stayed on day after day, patient and watchful, 
amongst the other guests of his aunt. 

One evening the poor companion knocked, 
with her tatting in her hand, at the door of 
Catherine’s dressing-room, and entered, trem¬ 
bling at her own boldness. 

“ My dear,” said the poor lady, and all the 
rows of curls on her forehead quivered with 
agitation, “forgive me, but I could not help 
it.” 

“ Help what ?” asked Catherine, gently. 

“ My dear, my dear, an old maid's life is not 
always a happy one. I do not say that mine 
is unhappy, but others are differently constituted; 
ourself for instance—if such a thing were to 
appen.” 

A laugh interrupted her; but clasping her 
hands, with one point of the tatting needle 
running into them, she went on more earnestly: 

“Alas, alas ! you would be so miserable! 
{Smile at me if you will, for taking such a theme 
upon my old lips; but I know what it is to trifle 
with a man’s heart, and—Heaven help me! to 
lose it.” 

The list words were but a faint murmur, and 
the old lady was gone. 

“An old maid!” Catherine laughed again; 
6he sprang up lightly, and stood before the 
glass, radiant and beautiful; repeating the words 
scornfully. 

1 look once more. The laugh of the fair 
cousin has ended in a little cry of amazement; 
a look of horror has chased away the radiant 
smile. What is it? Only that she has seen 
reflected there a white hair, only one, but 
startlingly white, gleaming like a silver trail 
down the black locks. 

She turned away; but still she saw it; every¬ 
where she saw it—down the walls, on the gilt 
frames of the pictures, on the door, everywhere. 
It lay along the dark-green of the Venetian 
blind; and when she raised that impatiently* it 
cut in two the prospect from the window. 

Then she threw herself on a couch, and 
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covered her face. There seemed to be before 
her then herself, yet not herself; bearing a 
shadowy resemblance, but horrible to behold; 
a gaunt figure, a lonely desolate woman, un¬ 
lovely and unloving; with nothing but the 
bitter remembrance of past pleasures to fill up 
the yearning in her heart; with none to live 
for, no voice to answer hers, no lips to smile 
for her; alone with the phantoms of the past, 
which mocked her wretchedness. 

Then the picture changed. Earnest eyes 
were looking into her own; a loving hand 
clasped hersj whispers of tenderness filled 
the air around her, and tears came steal¬ 
ing through the hands clasped over her face. 

That evening George Haughton saw that his 
cousin was more beautiful than ever; that 
there was a new grace about her, a something 
almost akin to humility; that she was strangely 
quiet and reserved. But he only Bmiled bitterly 
as he saw it, and thought of his vow. 

Once only she addressed him—when he was 
passing her, to leave the room. Never looking 
at him, or even turning towards him, she ven¬ 
tured to ask why he was going away so soon. 
He had letters to write, he said; he was going 
to the library. 

But he <fid not write them. He stood on 
the rug, leaning his elbow on the mantel-piece: 
he seemed to be weaving pictures out of the 
dull glimmer of the fire; but they could not 
have been pleasant ones, his face was so stern 
and bitter. 

He looked up impatiently as the door opened, 
but it was the figure of his cousin which stood 
there to interrupt him. 

For a moment the old, long cherished love 
clamoured at the door of George’s heart, and 
cried out irith piteous pleading to be taken in; 
but the keeper of that door answered sorrowfully, 
“Too late/’ 

She was near him now—downcast, but resolute. 

“The time has arrived, George Haughton. 
I come to give you back your bond; to set you 
free.” 

George looked at her earnestly. 

“Is this all your pride can say to me, 
Catherine ?” 

All! Oh no, it needed but a word from him 
to call forth the whisper of a better and a 
happier love than she had ever known before, 
but that word would never come. Looking 
into his face she choked back the half-utterea 
“ Forgive me.” 

“ I remind you of your own declaration, 
whether it was jest or earnest. The silver 
streak has come; look here, George Haugli- 
ton” 

He saw it at once as she bent her head before 
him—the one white hair, glistening on the black 
locks. 

He said to her, as calmly as he could, always 
looking down upon her, as she stood there, 
“This, then, has gained a victory which seven 
years of devotion could not gain! Give it to 
me. Catherine, I told you once that it was 
not my love I offered you, but my own life. 


You accepted it; you took, and offered it up to 
vanity and frivolity. Think what it is to have 
withered a man’s life up.” 

“ Forgive me,” murmured Catherine. 

“ 1 do. I accept my release at your hands. 
Catherine, when 1 came here four days agw, 
my heart was full of the old love. Again you 
put me off as though I were indeed no better 
than a play-thing. Then I swore that I would 
free myself; but no effort was needed, 1 was 
free; your voice had no power to move me, 
nor your touch: you had withered up all I 
gave to you, and nothing remained hut bitter¬ 
ness—nothing. 

The past is like a dream, which I can re¬ 
member without being able to bring back the 
emotions which filled it. They will never come 
to me again. Those two, the saddest words a 
man’s tongue can utter, are all that come to 
me as 1 look at you, and think what might have 
been—“ Too late.” 

He paused, but there was no reply. Then, 
a 6ign and a trophy, he holds it up—the long 
white hair. 

“This then brought you to me, too late. 
Catherine, good bye; for if ever we meet again 
it will rise up as a ghost between us, and we 
shall be strangers !” Louis Sand. 


FROZEN TO DEATH. 

BY MRS. VALENTINE BARTHOLOMEW. 

They laid her in a narrow grave, 

Still colder made by snow; 

And few who passed that coffined slave 
Could realize her woe, 

Whilst, wandering through the busy streets, 
She had nowhere to go; 

No home—no shelter from the cold— 

No food to cheer her heart; 

No hope to make her spirit bold 
To beg for alms; to etart 
Once more, into the living world 
Where she might play her part. 

Perhaps she strove to work, in vain, 

For payment far too small 
To keep out hunger, grief, and pain; 

And when she sold her all, 

She patiently awaited death, 

“ With face turned to the wall.” 

Her pillow was the frozen ground, 

Her canopy the sky, 

And fainter, fainter grew the sound 
Of every passer-by, 

Who little deemed In that dark night 
Was one so near to die. 

What was her girlhood none could tell; 

None knew from whence she came; 
Perchance allured by arts she fell, 

And led a life of shame, 

Too humbled and too crashed to tell 
To anyone her name. 

They found her at the break of day, 

The poor forlorn one, dead; 

The spirit from that suffering clay 
To other worlds had fled: 

And who can tell what angel-words 
Had soothed her dying bed. 
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A TRUE NARRATIVE OF EMIGRANT LIFE IN AUSTRALIA, 

FROM 1852 TO 1860. 

REVISED BY ELIZABETH TOWNBRIDGE. 


The four years immediately following the 
dreadful years of famine in Ireland were years of 
extreme business depression throughout the 
entire country, and perhaps nowhere was it more 

keenly felt than in C-, where I at that time 

resided. My husband kept a general shop in one 
of the lesser streets of that city; he was an active, 
enterprising young man, and, on winding up his 
accounts at tne close of 1850, found that instead 
of adding to his capital or even supporting his 
family, he had actually encroached on his small 
means to the amount of one hundred and thirty 
pounds. He at once said to me that this state 
of things could not last; and, as it was about 
that time the wondrous tale of the gold dis¬ 
coveries in Australia began to be first spread 
abroad, he declared his determination of going 
there, in company with many others, to “try his 
luck,” as he phrased it. I gave my full consent 
to his departure, but it was decided that I should 
still carry on the business in his absence; so 
that, even if he failed in his speculation, our old 
home should not be broken up. 

Early in 1851 he left me, to set out on his 
journey, and the time seemed long indeed until 
I heard from him again. It was our first part¬ 
ing, and perhaps I felt it the more. We had been 
married six years, and had two children living, 
the one four, the other not two years old; two 
more, the eldest and youngest, were dead. The 
vessel in which my husband sailed met no home¬ 
ward-bound ship during their passage, and thus 
I had no news of him until his arrival in Mel¬ 
bourne. 

I well remember my bitter disappointment, on 
the arrival of the first mail by which I could 
possibly expect a letter from him, to find that, 
although the friends of several persons who had 
gone out with him had letters, there was none 
for me; I believed myself entirely neglected and 
forgotten, and on one lady coming in very 
kindly to show me hers, although I listened 
very calmly while she read it, yet, the moment 
she left the room, I threw myself on the floor, 
and sobbed there, in my impatient grief and 
anger at his seeming negligence, to call it by no 
worse name. Three or four days after, however, 
I found how much I had wronged him, as my 
letter came the longest of any he had written, 
full of affection for me ana the little ones. 
Owing to some postal mistake it had gone to 
Glasgow, and so occasioned the delay. It told 
me he had disposed of the things he had taken 
out, to great advantage ; that he was now about 
to start for the diggings in company 'with 
another, and would let me know the result as 
quickly as possible; 


After this I did not hear of him for many 
months, and was beginning to get really uneasy, 
when, to my great delight, a letter dated 
London arrived : he had come back for me, 
but would be delayed for a week, to dispose 
of some skins and gold-dust which he had taken 
in exchange, but bade me set about making all 
the preparations I could for our immediate de¬ 
parture. 

He had been entirely unsuccessful at the dig¬ 
gings, but Baid he thought he now knew the 
colony very well, and fancied it would suit us. 
On the day in which the B-boat was ex¬ 

pected in, the tide was very late, and everyone 
told me he would not come up until morning, 
as the Bteamer would not be able to get beyond 

P-. Yet I could not persuade myself to 

give him up. 

At length, as the clock struck twelve, I sent 
the drowsy servant to bed (the children had 
been long asleep), but remained myself reading, 
when just at two o’clock I heard the noise of a 
car rolling along the street: it stopped at onr 
door; I raised the window, and immediately 
heard my husband’s well-known voice speaking 
to the man. In my eagerness and confusion 1 
could not at first find the key of the door, but 
soon succeeded in doing so, and in a minute 
after was clasped in the arms of my husband. 
He had been a year away, yet so much had 1 
spoken of him to the children, that they either 
did or fancied they did recollect him, and, 
waking up on his arrival (their cots were in my 
bed-room), called out together— “ Papa, papa! 
Although even to me his face was much changed, 
as he had come back with an enormous beard 
and moustaches. 

We sold off everything as quickly as possible; 
yet, between getting rid of the ola things ana 
purchasing goods of various kinds—amongst 
the rest a great quantity of boots and shoes, for 
which there was a great demand on his leaving, 
and an iron house for our own use (as rent was 
fearfully high in Australia), and getting a set of 
portable walnut furniture ready—it was not 
until April, 1852, that we were able to leave. 

I suffered some uneasiness lest the lonR 
voyage should prove injurious to my eldesthof 
Willie, who, some time before, had received* 
hurt in his back through the carelessness ofntf 
maid, and it had from time to time 
much pain; however, I had endeavoured to 
procure every comfort for him, whatever j 
thought of, or was recommended to get, and, * 
last, a Wednesday morning saw us fafrty ** 
barked on board the L— steamer, on our way 
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to the ship, which was to take as as passengers, 
in the second cabin, to Melbourne. 

As at that time, and np to the present, I have 
from time to time set down things as they oc¬ 
curred, or while they were fresh in my memory, 
I will make use of these notes in telling my 
story, only connecting them with the merest 
necessary explanation. I will pass over our de¬ 
lay at Liverpool, and commence with : 

April .24, 1852.—On board ship. I am in 
the lowest possible spirits; it is Sunday morn¬ 
ing, and we have been on board since Friday; 
this morning every atom of the ship was washed, 
or rather water thrown over it, and our break¬ 
fast was served up—coffee in a wooden vessel, 
with plenty of broken biscuit in it; and, to add 
to my difficulties, my husband was so bad with 
rheumatism that he remained in bed, and my 
Willie, who is nothing better, is very cross in 
my lap. We are in dreadful confusion, the ship 
is very crowded, and, although we have got a 
very good berth (only it is too soon to commence 
grumbling) I should wish very much we were 
rich enough to go in the first cabin. There are 
some young men here from the County Cork, 
who are very attentive to us, and though so un¬ 
comfortable at present, I trust when once we get 
to sea we shall be better off. 

May 30.—We crossed the line to-day, being 
exactly one month at sea. Willie is very, very 
delicate; oh what shall 1 do, if I lose my 
darling ? 

June 2.—To-day we met a ship homeward- 
bound to New York. The weather continues 
beautiful, but poor Willie is very ill, and I am 
very poorly myself. 

Melbourne, Aug. 23.—At length we have 
arrived Safely, and, thank God, I am saved from 
the awful scene I so much dreaded, that of see¬ 
ing the corpse of mv sweet ehild thrown over¬ 
board into that terriole sea. For some weeks he 
has improved gradually, and now requires no 
nursing. 

Provisions are very dear: I give 3s. a dozen 
for eggs, wholesale price (they are sold at the 
rate of 7s. in the shops); 7s. a bottle for very 
poor wine, and Is. 6a. a pint for milk— and 
water. I must have these things for Willie. 
My big, bold Dick has grown tall and fat; he 
was very sea-sick the first part of the voyage, 
but afterwards got on finely; he was a plaything 
for everyone on board, and, wherever eating was 
going on, was never at a loss to get up or down 
a ladder for his share; for whoever happened to 
be going up or down, old man or child, he al¬ 
ways callea out: “ Little boy, little boy, take me 
op.” 

I was not well the entire voyage: I had nothing 
I liked, and no society to suit my taste, or, what 
is more likely, perhaps I did not suit theirs. 
There was one lady in the state cabin inclined 
to be friendly, but, as 1 was in the steerage, my 
pride held me back; however, she lives near us 
now, and we are very good friends. 

It would be vain for me to atttempt describing 
the strange appearance Melbourne presents, with 
its streets of tents and iron houses; it is about 


twice as large as C——; within a mile of it is 
Collingwood, very much larger; and about a 
mile in another direction is Richmond, much 
larger again. The Roman Catholic chapel here 
has just been completed; I went to see it, and 
the first things which attracted my notice there 
were my old acquaintances the Melbourne bells, 
which were displayed at the Dublin exhibition. 
They have not been put up yet, but are placed 
inside the porch, two on each side. Within, the 
building is very pretty: it is of red brick and of 
cruciform shape. The inside is the same as the 
outside,{not being plastered. The timber used in 
it is cedar, it looks like mahogany. 

I think we form very strange ideas of the 
people here, at home. 1 was at Richmond 
church on Sunday at morning service, and saw 
as respectable a congregation as I ever saw in 
any church in Ireland : there are all classes of 
people here, except beggars—these I have not 
seen; and it seems to me to be the most vulgar 
people who have most money. 

I had the honour of being introduced to a 
carman the night I landed on the wharf, by 

T-k, who lodged with him; he told me he 

was worth twelve hundred pounds. He took our 
goods from the ship to our house, for which we 
paid one pound per load. He asked us, did we 
want money ? and told my husband not to be 
short, as he would advance it to him; but we 
did not require it. 

We have already purchased a piece of ground 
about four miles from Melbourne, at a place 
called Booroondara, in the village of Kew; it is 
beautifully situated, and we are putting up our 
iron house on it; we have also set up our shop, 
which my husband made himself. When it is 
finished we intend setting up what is called here 
“ bitting," but, to speak more plainly to home 
ears, I will call it “ butchering." We have a man 
employed to carry it on for us. 

I find I am only to have two rooms in my 
house, those at the back, the entire front being 
required for the shop, or what we call a general 
store, where everything is sold, from a paper of 
pins to a sack of flour. This place is still m the 
bush, being quite uncultivated. 

1 have to work very hard: I make my own 
bread, ale, and candles : I wash all the clothes: 
I have just finished the last of those soiled on 
the voyage. The first time, my hands were sore 
for a fortnight: I thought my nails would drop 
off. The tops of my fingers turned black ana 
blue, as if bruised; but now they are getting 
better ' used to it; they are as red and as coarse 
as a kitchen-maid’s; but I never felt so well or so 
happy in my life. 

We live in a tent; the man whom we have em¬ 
ployed for the butchering lives in the one next 
to us; we pay him three pounds a week, finding 
him in tent, wood, and water. I often think, 
short as the time is since 1 came here, that if 
people worked as hard and used the same econo¬ 
my at home as they are obliged to do here, many 
could do as well there. 

1 met an old friend of mine the other dav, who 
had been brought up a lady; she told me she had 
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often been obliged to take in washing; the man 
to whom her husband was shepherd had sold his 
“ run/’ and it was six months before he could 
get anything to do; they have two sweet 
children—a boy and girl—the girl a perfect 
beauty; neither can walk, but both creep about 
the field —I must use the word, as I can’t find 
a better one, although fields are unknown here; 
they are great unenclosed commons, as we 
would say at home. My friend’s are good chil¬ 
dren, but much neglected, as she could not 
get the smallest girl to mind them under twenty 
pounds a year, and this she cannot afford to 
pay. 

I like this country very much : it is very 
beautiful. An English family live in a tent in the 
next piece of ground to ours : our tents are 
close to each other: they are very kind to us. 
Our things are not vet unpacked, and they are 
very obliging to lena anything they have. They 
keep a very nice spring car, in which they drove 
me into town the other day; and every evening, 
after work, they either come to our tent, or we 
go to theirs, and play cards, or talk for two or 
three hours. But I shall not be likely to trouble 
them for their car soon again, unless the roads 
are very much improved. At present they are 
cut (not made) through forests where old trees 
which had stood for ages have been rooted up; 
the holes where their immense roots were, have 
not been filled up; so it is like driving (only 
infinitely worse) through grounds which have 
just been ploughed. The horses sometimes go 
in so deep that the men cannot get them out 
until they unload the car, take it off, and some¬ 
times have to get a couple more horses to pull 
the first one out. 

I have heard people at home say they “ worked 
like horsesbut they should come here, to see 
how horses really work. 

The day I went to town with my English 
friend my husband drove; but I suffered so 
much from fright (it had rained very much for 
some days before, so that the road was even 
worse than usual) that 1 begged and prayed to 
be let out; at last he allowed me to alight, but 
I could not find a place to set my foot on, and 
after sinking to the top of my boots in mud, 
I had to get in again, making many a mental 
resolution not to be caught coaching again for 
some time. 

I have been trying to get a cat to call after 
“ Tiny,” whom I left at C— ; but up to this 
time have not succeeded, as they are all sold at 
the diggings at one pound each. I heard to-day, 
by a letter from home, that the children’s-maid I 

had in C-is coming out; but it is to Sydney 

to an uncle: how I wish it was to me! I cling 
to every person and thing connected with home. 

If ever I live to make a fortune for my two 
sons, I shall certainly go home—that is to say if 
I can learn that my few friends are well, and 
would be glad to see me. 

It is half-past eleven o’clock at night—very 
late in the bush. My husband and the children 
are in bed; and yet I sit scribbling here. We were 
very much disappointed in the sale of our goods: 


everything has fallen in price since my husband 
came out first, the market being overstocked. 
I never saw half the boots and shoes in C— 
that I have seen here: they are selling them even 
in the halls of private houses. Shop-keepers 
have to pay such enormous rents, they must 
buy as low as they possibly can, and have a 
great profit on what they sell, to meet their 
expenses. 

We have not sold half our goods yet We 
were much vexed at the way our luggage 
was delivered. The owners would not bring 
more for us in the ship than we were entitled to 
as passengers : our other things came in a brig 
called “ The Flint,” which did not arrive for a 
month after we did. She is now a month in the 
harbour, but has not yet discharged all her 
cargo. What we have received has been brought 
out each day in three different lighters, and 
landed in different places on the wharf, which 
causes a great deal of trouble and anxiety. For 
several days the lighters did not land any of 
our goods; yet my husband had to go to town, 
a distance of four miles of wretched road. It is 
a dreadful loss of time, which is everything 
here. 

The climate of this country is not what I 
expected. This is our winter: the mornings and 
evenings are extremely cold, the noon generally 
as hot as in summer at home. We have had a 
great deal of rain. This week we had the 
most awful thunder and lightning I ever heard 
or saw. 

We have a great deal of timber on our 
ground, but it is only fit for firing, although the 
trees are as large as any in Europe. We are 
obliged to have them blasted with powder, as 
they do rocks. We sell it on the ground atone 
pound a load: the purchasers get two pounds 
ten for it in town; but then they run the risk of 
killing their horses going in. 

We have just bought one hundred-weight of 
potatoes for one pound eight: they are very fine. 
We get Swedish turnips at one pound a cart; 
cabbage is one shilling and tenpence the head; 
rum, the liquor usually drunk here, is fifteen 
shillings the gallon. These are the wholesale 
prices: the retail prices are nearly double. 

We are about to buy a cow, a pig, and some 
fowls: they are very dear. I hope to be more 
settled and comfortable soon. When our 
store is opened, I intend hiring a servant; but 
they are so independent, I dread their imperti¬ 
nence more than their wages, which will be thirty 
pounds a-year. 

November 30,1853. —This climate seems to 
agree very well with us, notwithstanding its many 
changes. Yesterday, when, I fancy, the people 
at home were sitting by the fire, looking out at 
wind and rain, I was so overcome with heat that 
I had to lie on the bed; and my husband, who 
had to go into town in the hottest part of the 
day, came home almost fainting. I took all the 
bed-clothes off, before going to bed last night; 
but in about four hours after, I had to get up 
again, and put them on; and now, while I write, 
I am sitting by a great wood fire. 
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Willie is going on nicely. He gets no nnrsing: 
when he is tired he leans on something to rest. 
His health and appetite are excellent; but I fear 
he anil be deformed. Dick, as usual, has plenty 
of friends : he is in every mischief. 

We are dreadfully annoyed with flies; they 
are the same as those at home, but so numerous; 
to-night at tea we could hardly see each other. 

We are here now over a year, and yet we have 
not made much progress in fortune making. 
We are still in the butchering business; but at 
this time of year it is nearly the worst possible : 
from the extreme heat, the meat becomes tainted 
at once; it is fly-blown as soon as killed, and in 
a couple of hours could almost walk off the 
table. I heard of a butcher lately, who lost fifty 
pounds in one day by a thunder-storm. When 
the hot winds blow we cannot kill. We have 
escaped any loss up to this, as we know our 
customers, and only kill what we are sure of 
selling. 

We would be much more comfortable but 
that we cannot get men at any price. My hus¬ 
band has to attend to everything himself. Our 
house would not have been put up at less than 
forty pounds; so he set to to do it himself. 

I suppose, if any of my friends at home 
think of me, they picture me sitting down very 
comfortably, with all my nice furniture about 
me. Butal&s 1 no such thing. As I write, I am 
seated on one box while I write on another, 
which with one more forms the furniture of my 
parlour. But I am very snug now. A short 
time back, there was neither a window or a 
door to our house: and I had to do everything 
out-of-doors in all weathers. I was in such a 
hurry out of the tent that we did not unpack 
the furniture, as the house is still unfinished; 
but we had to unpack the shoes, which are 
scattered about in every direction, not being able 
to make sale of them. 

Our little farm improves rapidly. We have 
potatoes coming on nicely; but the fowls eat 
my cabbages. We have one horse, for which we 
gave twenty-five pounds: one as good could be 
got at home for ten; three pigs for which we 
paid eleven pounds; nine hens at six shillings 
each; a large white cock, I call “ Prince Albert/’ 
cost ten shillings; his lady “ The Queen” cost 
seven; two of my hens hatched nine chickens 
each, and I have a half«dozen ducks, but my 
husband trod on one of the ducks and killed it, 
while “ Prince Albert” in descending from his 
roost jumped on one of my chicks, and de¬ 
stroyed it also, which I consider a most un- 
prince-Hke way of decreasing my family. 

We have several sheep, and one has got a 
lamb. I call it “ Kate,” after a dear friend of 
mine at home; not that I consider her very lamb¬ 
like, but 1 had nothing else to give the name to, 
and I like to hear the familiar sound of it about 
my strange home. Poor old “ Tiny 1” I got, 
with great difficulty, a little foxy three-legged 
kitten to name after her. She was bom without 
a fourth paw. She does not resemble “ Tiny” in 
beauty, but she is a funny playful little thing: 
and the children are very fond of her. 


I have three of my hens hatching: they have 
thirty-four eggs between them. I had four-and- 
sixpence a dozen for my eggs, but they have 
stopped laying now. I have had something to 
do lately, attending to all these, besides washing 
and cooking; but since the hot weather set in, 

I have after much trouble succeeded in getting 
a servant, a very nice English girl, at twenty 
pounds a-year; but she is so smart and pretty 
looking, I fear I shall not have her long: she 
will be getting married too soon. 

There are a great many people going home 
by the “ Great Britain,” ana although this is a 
beautiful country and I like it much, I sometimes 
catch myself half-wishing that I was going also. 
The people here are all for money-making: social 
pleasures or amusements are out of the ques¬ 
tion ; and after all, I never can fix my mind on 
mere worldly gain: people never think of pay¬ 
ing visits, and it is considered a crime to be a 
fine lady. However, I have many blessings, 
we all enjoy excellent health; and it is not every 
one who does, in this changeable climate. 

We are now in the beginning of our summer. 
Yesterday was a dreadful day: the hot winds 
were blowing continuously. Persons with deli¬ 
cate stomachs should spend a summer here, to 
be cured. Meat I have already spoken of, and 
before one can lift a tea-cup to one’s lips, it is 
dark with flies swimming in it. Some houses 
are filled with mosquitoes, or, as my servant 
calls them, “ Miss Kitty’s;” nor must I omit 
mentioning the fleas, which in spite of the 
strictest cleanliness swarm here. 

People who live any distance out of town, 
and have no horse to draw water from the 
river, must use it out of a large hole which we 
all dig, to save it in, when it rains. We always 
have good water: our house being roofed with 
zinc, it runs off it quite clean; bnt others have to 
boil and strain theirs before it can be used. 
We have often to buy water too, when our own 
supply fails. Everything here has taken a 
sudden change for the worse: four months back 
the services of a married couple could not be 
got for less than one hundred a-year: now they 
can be had for seventy. 

This village, where a year ago there were only 
two houses, now has four stores, an apothe¬ 
cary’s, & baker’s, and a public-house, one In¬ 
dependent and one Baptist chapel; and an 
omnibus runs nearly to our door. One would 
suppose this ought to increase our business, but 
as yet it has not done 60. We did much better 
before. 

Wiliie has improved in health, but not in 
appearance. Dick has grown a great fellow: he 
goes to school. And about five months ago 
a little Australian, whom we havecalled “ Frank,” 
was added to our family: he is a nice little 
fellow. . 

I am fast settling down into a steady old 
matron. I must bid farewell to the light-hearted 
gaiety of youth. I am sometimes very lonely, 
as my husband is often obliged to be away all 
day, and the children are too young to be com¬ 
panions. 
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Melbourne it very lively Just now The Ex- and respectable, and very kind to Willis; she 
hibition has opened, and Catherine Hayes has takes him out in her arms every evening. His 
arrived; but I live too far away to have any father gave three pounds ten for a plain little 
share in the enjoyment, and my husband cannot carriage for him; but he dislikes going in it. I 
spare time from the store to go with me. have another girl to mind Frank. 

July 3. —Poor Willie is slowly recovering The only evening I thoroughly enjoyed since 
from a very bad attack: I wonder how long it I came here was last Sunday week, when Mr. D. 
will last. Doctor B. says he can do him no (who came out with us) called, and brought bis 
good. Keenly as I would feel his loss, I sometimes two friends—Mr. G. (brother to our old cleigy- 
almost think it would be a blessing if he was in man at home), and Mr. C. (brother to an old 
Heaven. It is a sad, sad thing to Bee my dear acquaintance of mine.) He knew everyone I 
intelligent boy a sufferer from disease and knew at home, and I enjoyed the chat about 
deformity; yet my blessings otherwise are very them very much. 

great. There is not a finer boy of his age in April 4,1855.—I have not written anything 
Kew than Dick : he is always at fun of some in this book for a long while. A fortnight ago 
kind or other. Frank, my little Australian, is I took my little Willie into Melbourne to Dr. 
almost walking; a fine healthy boy, although my M., the most eminent practitioner there. The 
vanity has given him a cast in his eyes—at least weather is very much against him. The heat is 
I fear so. At the time he was bom there was so great, I think I could be satisfied to port with 
no cradle to be had; bo my husband made one him; but it seems so cruel to bury him. here, 
out of a box. I lined it with pink calico. The so far away from the Irish grave, where my 
bright colour attracted him so much that he mother and his little brother and sister are 
would lie quiet for hours looking at it. This I sleeping. Dick is so fond of him, he cannot 
blame for his eye; though sometimes I think it bear to hear a word said to him. 
was the longing looks I cast towards home which The last comfort I had I am now about to 
occasioned it. However, he is a dear good boy, lose. My husband has engaged to travel to the 
in spite of it. diggings this winter with loading. He wenta 

We had a great trouble some weeks ago. few times in the summer, and we have employed 
My husband took a load from Melbourne to men sinoe; but they were very careless: so be 
Castlemaine. On his return he met a man who intends getting more horses, and going himself, 
had lost his horse, and hired him to take his Thus I shall be alone for a fortnight, or perhaps 
load for him to Bendigo diggings. Three three weeks, at a time. However, it is the 
horses took the load; so Richard told his own quickest way of making money, although one 
man to stay with the fourth horse until his of the hardest; travelling all day in wet weather 
return, which would be in two days. On np to the knees in mud, and in dry smothered 
coming back in that time he found nis horse with dust, or gravel—for it better deserves this 
(which was worth eighty pounds) drowned, and name—sometimes having to go without soy 
about ten pounds worth of other goods. Last, breakfast for want of dry wood to make a fire; 
and worse than all, on dragging the river, the which, after lying all night on damp ground, is 
body of the man was found also. He has left not pleasant, to say the least of it. 
a wife and infant No one can tell how it oo- This has been a dreadfully hot summer. One 
curred. The time before, also, my husband had day the thermometer was up to 152 °: the beat 
ten pounds’ worth of things stolen off the dray, was suffocating. There was a strong hot 

Everything has taken a change for the worse wind. I opened the window for air, but wu 
here. There is a great deal of distress about glad to close it again: it seemed like opening 
Melbourne. My husband has not done any- the door of a furnace. That day several persons 
thing since the horse was drowned. Carting is died of the heat, and my baby was so ill I din 
not to be had now. We had our ground culti- not know what to do with him. My husband 
vated at a very great expense, but could not sell went to bed and slept. We had a oontinuanee 
the vegetables. Our store goes on very well, of this for some weeks. We had no rain until 
but we have a great deal of competition. There last week. The flies reminded me of poor 
are six stores, and one baker, who was a doctor. Pharaoh: he could scarcely be worse off than 
in this little place; but be could not succeed in we were. I forgot fleas. My feet swell so 
getting practice :* so as he could not make us much from the heat I should have them leeched, 
support him and his young wife by being ill , only the fleas have left so little blood in me I 
he was determined we should do so by being fear the leeches would not take. I am very 
well, and, accordingly, set up an oven, and com- much weakened by this weather. Some days 1 
menced baking bread. We have sent our other can scarcely move. But now we are in the bt- 
horses to* a paddock, for which we pay one ginning of our winter, which, with the exception 
pound a week. of night and morning, and some very few days, 

I hope things will not long continue as they is much hotter than summer at home, 
are here, or we must get out of the place as If people there could see some of their friends 
fast as we got in; and yet I am not grieving here, it would not a little surprise them. For 
about business-losses. I am kept in such a instance: here I am myself: I go into town in 
constant state of uncertainty about Willie, I the worst clothes I have, sitting on a dny-- 
have little thought of anything else. My nay, I sometimes drive. I purchase all the 
English girl is with me still. She is very nice goods for the store, and ride home on the top 
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of the load. I went into J.’s place the other 

day, who was such a dandy in C- -. He had j 

on an old hat, tossed on the top of his head; ' 
and his shirt-sleeves were rolled up to his 1 
elbows. 1 laughed, and said to him: “ I should 
like seeing yon in that costume on the Parade, 
at home.’’ 

He replied: “If I went home now, I should 
laugh at all thebr nonsensical pride.” 

In a recent letter from a lady-friend of mine, 
she tells me exceedingly small bonnets are the 
fashion. If the beautiful Empress of the French 
was seated on my dray, she would lead the 
fashion of wearing umbrellas on the head in¬ 
stead of cockle-shells. 

April 5.—I am in a very bad humour, I 
fear. My husband, who went to town this 
morning, has just returned, and informs me he 
has engaged loading for Bendigo. He is to 
start to-morrow, tempted by the high rate of 
cartage this week. He quite forgot it was Holy 
Thursday; so here I am left alone on Easter 
Sunday to fret and fume, and no one to care 
whether I do or not. However, I must try and 
recover my temper and be good. I sometimes 
wonder at all I have learned since I came here. 

My husband saps I am a true emigrant’s wife, 
and takes my opinion on everything. In the 
first place 1 am an excellent trafficker. I attend 
•ales, and am a good storekeeper. No one 
pleases my customers as well as myself. I 
know a good horse from a bad one, and know 
all he can or cannot do. We have a pet horse, 
called “ Charleyhe knows even the children 
ouite well, and follows my husband about like a 
aog; He got him a colt, and broke him in 
himself. 

We hope to have a beautiful garden this year; 
we have a gardener continually at work at it. 
We have two men going with the horses, and 
two women-servants, both English. I never 
will take an Irish one again, if I can avoid it. 
We have also a young man boarding with us; 
•o we are under great expense. Many find it 
hard to get employment, and provisions continue 
very dear; vet, on the whole, I think people in 
general do better here than at home. I often 
fret at not getting newspapers; but unless they 
are sent by some special mail, and directed spe¬ 
cially by it, they never come. 

May 22, 1856.—I have got the sweetest little 
girl since the eighteenth of March. She was 
bom at two o’clock in the morning, just two 
hours after St. Patrick’s Day. I have named her 
“ Kate,” after my dear, dear friend, at home: 
she is the smallest and prettiest of the family. 
Frank grows rapidly, and my poor Willie is 
getting pretty strong, but not growing fast. 
He does grow, though. I had to get crutches 
made for him. It pained my very neart to see 
him use them, but they assist him much; but 
he does not use them always. I do not fear for 
his life, as I once did; but my darling is hope¬ 
lessly deformed. 

Dick has grown out of every one’s knowledge 
this year. 1 naif feared for him, he got so thin; 
but now he is as strong as I can wish him to 


be, and has rather too much spirit, the house 
is filled with his noise when he is in it. He 
came to me the other day, pulling his hair for¬ 
ward on his cheeks, to show me how his whiskers 
are growing; and that he should soon be a 
“big boy, like Papa.” His games, too, are 
eminently Colonial: instead of lutes or marbles, 
he is always making up loads for the diggings 
on the wheel-barrow, or something of that kind. 

Our baker-doctor was not successful here, 
so he has gone to Ballarat; and his wife (a very 
nice person) has opened a school, to which I send 
the children. They improve fast. My husband 
still carts to the diggings. I am very much 
against his doing it, as I am not sure of his life 
while he is away. The roads are frightfully bad. 
In some places they are obliged to walk up to 
the waist in water, while in other parts the mud 
is so thick and deep, they are in danger of being 
thrown under the horses’ feet and trampled to 
death: they have sometimes to tackle six horses 
to one dray, to pull it out of a hole, when there 
is not, perhaps, more than fifteen hundred 
weight on it. He was at The Ovens last time, 
and was away three weeks. He is now at the 
Avoca diggings. He thought to be back to¬ 
day : it is the tenth since he went; but I do 
not expect him for three or four more days. 
Oh ! the money so earned is dearly got. 

We are about selling our shop and business, 
as I cannot attend to it now, with the children. 
My husband comes home so’worn-out, he cannot 
do so either. For me, it is a call to the store; then 
baby wants me, or Frank is in some pickle: 
the boys from school want their dinners, and 
a thousand other things; so that I must give 
it up. 

Conner’s Creek, August 4. —We have left 
Kew, and taken a farm one mile beyond it, so 
that we are now farther from Melbourne than 
before. We are much more comfortable, as we 
have affine large house of six good rooms 
and a kitchen and store-room outside, with 
every other convenience. We had a great deal 
to do, as the ground was not half-cleared, and 
there was a great deal of large timber standing; 
the trees had to be grubbed up by the roots, 
and split into 6re-wood, and then sent to town 
to be sold. We are now getting it ploughed. 
I, as usual, have quite enough to do, as we only 
keep one servant now, and she and I have to 
cook for four men, beside the work of the 
house. Men here require meat three times a- 
day: so it consumes a great deal of time. 

Since we came here, a horse of ours was 
stolen from the door, worth fifty pounds; but I 
cannot be very sorry for anything since wecama 
here, the little ones improve so fast—Willie so 
much, that he walks into Kew with Dick every 
day to school. We had a very severe winter : 
a great deal of ice and rain; but this is a very 
fine day. We are beginning spring. If Willie 
continues well, it will be the first spring he was 
so, since his birth. 

I am not so strong mjrself as I used be, but 
enjoyed the cold of the winter very much. The 
heat debilitates me a great deal; out I am very 
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happy, and very thankful for the blessings be¬ 
stowed on me. I have no society, which at first 
I missed a great deal; but, now I have my 
husband at home constantly (he has given up 
carting), I do not mind it. We have a nice dog¬ 
cart, in which (when the weather permits), we 
drive out, to the great delight of the children, 
and there are some lovely places about us. 

August 16.—Spring advances, and we all 
continue quite well. This place seems to me 
the first home 1 have had since we came to the 
colony. Willie walks, without any aid, to and 
from Kew with Dick to school. 

Tyldbn Woodsidb, August 30, 1857.— 
Here we are again, moved into the very heart of 
the bush. In December last my rather restless 
lord and master had another fit of fidgets, and 
sold his interest in our farm at Connor’s Creek, 
where we were so comfortable, and purchased 
three-hundred-and-thirty acres of land within 
six miles of Kyneton, Victoria, and fifty from 
Melbourne. All December we were in the 
height of confusion: packing up all we intended 
taking with us, and giving up possession of 
what we had sold. We then started on our 
journey, which lasted two days and two nights, 
and at last got safely to our own ground, which 
was very difficult to find. Indeed my husband 
rather imprudently bought it at a land auction, 
thinking at least the greater part cleared, but 
on going to take possession of it, could only 
discover it by the aid of a guide and a com¬ 
pass, with only twenty acres ready for use, the 
rest being heavily encumbered with trees—some 
of which were as large in girth as the centre 
table of a drawing-room. 

Immediately on arriving we slung a pole 
between two of those great trees, threw a tar¬ 
paulin over it, got our beds under, and after 
preparing supper for the hungry little ones and 
ourselves, “ turned in,” and slept soundly. Next 
morning, we got up our tents and a very nice 
American cooking-stove. By the way, I, in 
common with many other emigrants, owe a 
great many thanks to the Americans for all their 
inventions. I have my stove, without which I 
never could get on; also my American wash¬ 
ing-board, equally useful, and twenty other 
American contrivances to save lazy people trouble. 
But the first rain that fell taught us our tent 
would never do. The children were like so 
many wild animals confined in a cage, and I 
was often glad to let them run off out of it, 
even in the rain. So we had to get up the walls, 
and roof of what is to be a house: it shelters 
us from the weather, which, however, has been 
very fine this winter, although we had severe 
frost all July; and last Thursday we had snow. 
I have a nice little bed-room, and my stove 
makes my other generally useful room very 
warm, although we have an earthen floor. 

So much for our habitation: now for our 
estate . Our ground had to be fenced all round, 
the trees to be cleared off, and posts and rails 
provided for the fence. Besides men who had 
contracted for part of the work, we had some¬ 
times from six to nine others who were obliged 


to be boarded in the house: the tent did to 
sleep under, &c. I could not get a servant 
to come with me so far into the bush (my Eng¬ 
lish girls are married): I was cook and house¬ 
maid for the first month: I washed and cooked 
even though little Kate could not walk, nor 
was she weaned; but I got so seriously ill, that 
I was obliged to try and get a servant of any 
kind, when I was recommended an old woman 
over sixty, but who would not come for less 
than thirty-eight pounds a-year. I hired her 
for one month, but the old creature could scarcely 
do anything; so when her month was up! 
gladly let her go. In the mean time I had weaned 
Kate, and she began to walk: she walks now 
very well, in a pair of leather boots as strong as 
Frank’s. I got better, though not very strong, 
and fortunately got a woman to come and wash 
for me two days in every fortnight, at six shil¬ 
lings a-day. 

About this time I was surprised by a visit 

from my sister-in-law, Mrs. P-, who lost 

her husband rather suddenly some time ago; 
and as she had to take a situation at his death as 
nursery governess to five children, I took her 
child from her for some time. She had now come 
for him, as she had received permission to keep 
him with her; but as we are quite in the bush, 
and she had come without letting us know, 
she had great difficulty in finding us. She was 
losing her way when she met a trooper, and 
asked the road to our place. Fortunately be knew 
my husband, and told her to get up behind 
him, and he would bring her to the door. It 
was in this way they came up to me, and we 
had a good laugh over it. I wonder what would 
be thought of such an adventure at home; 
everyone would of course be shocked. We 
only consider her fortunate to have met him, 
as it is no unusual sight to see a man lying 
dead under a great tree, who has died from 
hunger, and exhaustion, having lost his way in 
the bush. 

The instinct horses display in finding the 
right path in these wilds is very curious. A 
horse of ours strayed away some days back, 
when, after a two hours’ search, my husband 
succeeded in catching him, and endeavoured 
to force him to come home by what he imagined 
to be a shorter path; but in vain : the norse 
obstinately refused to go, until at length wearied 
out, he loosed the rein, and bade him take bis 
own road wherever it led. But the animal was 
right, and brought him safely to our door. We 
learned, since, the other path led deeper into the 
bush, and by many dangerous ravines. 

It cost Mrs. P. naif her year’s salary to come, 
as she lived a hundred miles away, and travelling 
is very expensive here. I was very ill during 
her stay; I thought I was about to die; but 
I am getting on again, and hard at work. I 
bake a twenty pound loaf every day. The 
men must have tea and meat three times a-dayi 
besides vegetables and pudding. y 

With all my work, I do not forget my boys 
lessons ; while I am washing-up my plates *nd 
dishes I have them learning them beside me. 
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Willie is Kate’s nurse: he feeds and walks 
with her: he has grown quite strong, and is 
scarcely ever sick : he is very small, but very 
sensible. Dick is my handy-man of all-work : 
be has to go a mile for milk every day (we 
having no cow as yet): he chops wooa for firing, 
drives home the horses; in fact helps at every¬ 
thing. He has grown very tall. Frank is a 
fine big boy for his age; he is taller than my 
little Willie; but all look up to Willie as a 
superior genius. They are very good affectionate 
children: I should be lost but for them ; and my 
dear little Kate, she is nearly as broad as she is 
long, with fine blue eves ana flaxen hair; she is 
as fair as snow, little darling: we all so love and 
pet her. 

I have had a letter from another sister-in- 
law, asking advice about coming out here; but 
with a family of two mere infants, and an aged 
mother and aunt depending on her, without 
any capital, 1 have written to say such a step 
would be worse than madness, and that my 
husband and I were totally against it. How 
weak I feel 1 yet I never know pain except from 
toothache. 

We have a river, the Colaba, running 
through our ground, which makes it very valu¬ 
able : I hope to bathe in it, in the summer: it 
may strengthen me; and bathing always agreed 
witn me. 

January 7$ 1858.—On Christmas-eve last 
the weather was fearfully hot, and the country 
round took fire. The Colaba washes our ground 
on one aide; there is a hilly country on the 
other, which was burning all day; and at night 
I never saw anything more grandly beautiful. 
The fire ran up the trees; and in some places, 
where there was dead wood and bark in neaps, 
it formed immense bon-fires. It looked like a 
colossal illumination, and reminded me of 
Queenstown, with its tiers of houses one above 
the other, all lit up the night her Majesty arrived. 
The fire caught the other side, on our next 
neighbour’s land, and as they were all absent 
(we feared it would reach ours) had all 
to turn out—children, servants, my husband, and 
myself—armed with branches, to beat the burn¬ 
ing grass around acres of ground until it was 
all out. At any rate we had good Christmas 
blocks, and plenty of them, and we got it out 
without any harm; but many people were ruined 
by buah fires this year. 

March 22.— I returned from Melbourne last 
week: my husband, who has again taken to 
carting on the roads, took me there. I found it 
much improved since I saw it first: there is not 
asingle tent to be seen now, though at that 
time people could earn four pounds a week 
sewing them up. We went to a great many 
other places—Castlemaine, Friars Creek, ana 
other diggings. How often I regretted my 
inability to sketch, as I longed to send home 
views of the lovely landscapes I saw all through 
the country. 

Mrs. P. was married a couple of months 
back. It was a romantic affair enough. The 
people with whom she lived have been settled 


on their farm for years, and now form quite a 
patriarchal colony, consisting of father and 
mother, sons and daughters, with their wives 
and husbands, and grand-children. She had 
charge of five of the latter, being allowed a 
house of her own, with thirty pounds a-year 
and her diet. She was allowed to have her little 
boy with her, which was a great comfort; but, 
unfortunately, he get the ring-worm in his head, 
and, as she, of course, had to attend to him, 
after a time the mother of the children got 
alarmed lest they should also take it, and 
naturally enough, though kindly and with much 
regret, gave her notice to leave. It was a sad 
blow to her, poor thing; and she was otherwise 
awkwardly placed, as, some time before that, a 

person named F-, who was accustomed to 

call at their place on his way to and from the 
diggings* had asked her to marry him, which 
she, as he was a stranger to her, and fearful lest 
he should be already married, as many un¬ 
principled men had so deceived others, declined 
doing. However, on the last occasion of his 
passing up to the gold fields, he renewed his 
offer, and on her again refusing, begged her at 
least to take charge of some money for him 
until his return, lest any accident should occur 
to it, which she did. She now therefore felt 
it to be impossible to leave or seek another 
situation until his return, when she could give 
him up what she had taken in charge. She 
lingered on there for a few days, when he came 
back sooner than she expected, and on hearing 
what had occurred, for the third time entreated 
her to become his wife: much touched by his 
entire conduct, she really wished to do so; yet 
her former fears held her back, and after some 
conversation she promised to give him her answer 
next morning. 

Young, inexperienced, and with a child not 
two years old depending cn her, no one near 
her who had her real interest at heart, she did 
not know where to turn for advice, until at 
length she thought of an old Scotch shepherd 
over seventy years of age, who had lived years 
upon years in the bush. She had often called 
into his hut to rest, when out walking with the 
children, and had often been struck by the 
simple wisdom and piety of his remarks; and 
recalling them now to her memory, she resolved 
to be guided by his opinion. She went to him 
and told him all; and on hearing the man’s 
name, he instantly said he had known him for 
over two years, passing by; that he had always 
liked him; ana had asked other diggers about 
him, who all agreed in stating that he was un¬ 
married and of excellent character. 

His advice, then, was that she should take 
him. She did so, and they were married the 
following week. He is an Englishman, and I 
am told likely to make an excellent husband to 
her, and a kind father to her little boy. 

I am much better myself. My husband 
brought up a married couple from Melbourne 
, as servants, and not having so much to do, I 
have recovered my usual health, but not my 
flesh* I continue very thin, but do not mind 
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that, as long as I am well. I have some friends 
here, who are very kind to me—amongst others a 
French lady, who, like myself, was unused to 
hard work, and is constantly annoyed with 
servants. She has three children younger than 
Frank. 

1 suppose it is in virtue of the French blood 
in my own veins, but 1 like her vastly. My 
great grandmother was a Frenchwoman. 1 
have her portrait, nearly at full length, in a 
richly-laced riding-habit, and, if I indulged in 
such costume, have been often told it would 
almost pass for my own. The rest were, in their 
earlier days, servants themselves; but are now 
very independent. After spending an hour with 
me, or 1 with them, 1 feel sad, thinking of the 
friends I had long ago, so different from them. 
Even as I sit writing, tears are in my eyes as 1 
think of them. 

It is Sunday night: all my dear children 
are in bed: my husband and the men are in 
Melbourne; so I may say, I am alone with my 
servant in the bush, without a house within a 
mile and a half of ours! No one who has not 
experienced it can tell how lonely it is to be so 
situated: I sometimes get quite tired of it. 1 
was always fond of society, now I do not see a 
strange face perhaps for weeks; but the children 
enjoy it 60 much, I would not dream of leaving 
this place. And I am not idle either: I teach 
the little ones three hours a day, and make every 
article of clothing, even my husband’s; so that, 
together with looking after household matters, I 
have enough to do. Harvest is just over, and 
it is too soon to plough, so my husband will 
keep on the roads until it is time. We are all 
quite well. 

May 2 7 , 1859.—Thank God, everything has 
been as prosperous as could be expected during 
the past year. The harvests were all good; 
we have twenty milch-cows, beside young 
stock, and a very respectable poultry-yard; the 
children are well and good, and my husband 
and myself in excellent nealth. 

Notwithstanding all the discouragement given 
by us to Mrs. N.’s coming here, she has 
done so, arriving most unexpectedly about two 
months ago, alone , to see for herself whether 
the colony would suit her family or not. Her 
adventures in coming were at once pitiful and 
amusing. She arrived in Melbourne in a steam¬ 
ship, nothing particular having occurred during 
the voyage; and, immediately on landing, 
fancied, lute many others, she had nothing to 
do but to find her friends. 

On inquiry, however, she learned we had gone 
fifty miles into the bush; the nearest town to 
us being Kyneton. She had her trunk taken 
to an hotel; but found the charges there so high 
that they would soon have exhausted her scanty 
funds. She therefore changed her first inten¬ 
tion of writing to us, and awaiting our answer, 
and she next morning started by coach for 
Kyneton, paying thirty shillings for an outside 
place; and arrived at that town about eleven, 
o’clock the same night, weary and exhausted. 
Entering the hotel, she asked the landlady if 


she knew a Mr. Robert E., living in the neigh¬ 
bourhood. The woman replied in the negative, 
but said she knew a Mr. William E. But, alas! 
he was not the one wanted. After many more 
questions, to which she received unsatisfactory 
answers, the -mistress of the house recom¬ 
mended her to have tea, and a bed there for the 
night, when in the morning she could inquire 
at the post-office, which was the most likely 
place for her to be directed aright. She asked 
now much the charge would be, and was 
answered six shillings. She confessed candidly 
to the woman she had not so much iu her pos¬ 
session, but would go seek a cheaper lodging. 
The landlady then asked her how much she 
had, and on being told four shillings, she kindly 
said she might stay for that sum that night 

In the morning she arose early, and was at the 
post-office door at seven o’clock, when she was 
informed it would not be open until eleven. Ia 
her present excitement and anxiety, to wait four 
hours she felt to be perfectly impossible; so she 
immediately set off along the road leading to the 
toll-bar, hoping the man there would be able to 
give her some information. In vain; he too 
knew Mr. William, but knew nothing of Mr. 
Robert E. 

Leaving the toll-gate behind her, she pur¬ 
sued her way until every house where she could 
make inquiry was left behind, and the road was 
becoming a mere wood-path, when, fearful of 
losing herself altogether, she determined on re¬ 
turning to Kyneton, and offering her services to 
anyone who happened to want an assistant in 
washing and other house work, even for her 
food, until she could get some account of her 
brother. 

The morning was intensely hot, and as she crept 
back to the town, now completely fatigued and 
disheartened, she saw by the roadside a vertn- 
dahed cottage, through the open window of 
which she perceived a man engaged in shaving 
himself: he was of middle-age and of a good ex¬ 
pression of countenance, and it immediately 
•truck her that, without heeding his employ¬ 
ment, she would ask him for information. 

He answered her civilly, but, alas! only knew 
the same everlasting Mr. William E.; but, see¬ 
ing her turn away with such a hopeless face, be 
called her back, and asked her many questions, 
until at length, after much thought, he ex¬ 
claimed, suddenly, "Oh! I think I know him* 
has he not a little, deformed boy 1” (my P°° r 
Willie) and on her answering in the affirm®* 1 * 6 * 
he said: " I often pass his door, bat it is *°° 
far in the bush (eight miles) without a guide or 
a compass, if you understand it.” 

She, to be sure, said she did not; and 
nearly as badly off as ever, when he went on to 
say, “ I do not know anyone here who would go 
with you even for money, if you had it 5 ®® 
if you wait until after breakfast, I think, h® 
said, hesitatingly, " I will, as you are in such « 
predicament—go myself.” 

She thankfully accepted his offer, and, ®w® & 
severe walk of some hours scrambling o*® 
palings and logs, crossing streams, &c., 
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safely here about four o'clock. She remained 
with us until last week, when she went to her 
sister’s place, at F., and is to return home by 
the first opportunity. She sees now how totally 
unfit such a place would be for her helpless 
family. 

She was shocked at the work I had to do, 
and thought my children little slaves; she 
was shocked at the appearance of my husband, 
grubbing out the root of a great tree, and de¬ 
clared nothing would induce her to stay here. 
I wish she was well at home. 

July 15, I860. —It was only by this mail I 
heard of the safe arrival of Mrs. N. in Ireland, 
only too thankful that she had not entirely 
broken up her home; she found all well, ana 
they have returned to their business with more 
energy than ever. 

For ourselves, thank God, we are as well and 
as happy as I believe it is nossible to be in 
this world; and I, without forgetting the old 
home which I left eight years ago, am beginning 
to call this place “ homethe children, but for 
me and my old stories, would not even dream 
of any other. 

My little Kate is a very good child, and 
thought, even by impartial eyes, to be very 
pretty. She is the greirtest talker of the family: 
her tongue and feet are never at rest, except 
when she is in bed. 

Dick is a fine open-hearted fellow: he would 
kiss me every hour in the day if he could; he 
calls me liis “ good, kind old mother." Before 
I got a servant he would get up in the morning 
(our hoar for breakfast in the bush is half-past 
six, and then we have candles lighting), kindle 
the fire in the parlour, which is outside my 
bed-room, hang my clothes before it, bring me 
a cup of tea and bit of toast, in bed; then my 
slippers and wrapping-gown, when I must go 
by the fire to dress; I could not tell all the kind 
things he does for me. He is the ringleader of 
the sports of the others, and does many things 
to oblige his governess: he is, indeed, a general 
favourite. 

Poor Willie is also very affectionate, but in a 
quieter way. They are the extremes of strength 
and weakness; yet Willie walks to and from 
school, and is perfectly erect, but of very low 
stature, my darling’s back and chest being alike 
rounded; ne is highly intelligent, and everyone 
is kind to him. 

Frank is a little playful fellow, merry and 
good-natured. It is a joy to me to see him and 
Kate meet, when he comes from school: they kiss 
so lovingly. 

In the morning, when the three boys are 
going, she runs to the gate, which she calls the 
"toll-bar," and they must not pass without 

E ying toll, which is a kiss from each. They 
ve two dogs, which go to school with them, 
and they often have a hunt on the way, for 
oppossmns and native cats. 1 often stand look¬ 
ing at the poor animals, watching, with a sort of 
patient eagerness, until their young owners are 
ready for school. I often tell my little ones of 
my own school-days, and, although I lead the 


life of a recluse, for their sakes I am glad to live 
in the bush. 

No one can form an idea, without personal 
experience, of what an awful country this is to 
bring up children in cities; but here we are, en¬ 
tirely away from all others, and mine are inno¬ 
cent and good. Our neighbourhood, too, is 
improving very much. We have lately got up 
a very nice little church, my husband being one 
of the trustees. Every one subscribes to sup¬ 
port a minister. The church and minister’s 
house were built with money borrowed for the 
purpose, and on last Good Friday we had a tea¬ 
meeting, the proceeds of whicn were to help 
towards paying it off. 

The way such things are managed here is, a 
certain number of ladies provide tea at their own 
expense. I for one. We had tea, two sorts of 
rich cake, and sandwiches. The tickets were 
two-and-sixpence each, and the meeting was held 
in the church. It was very crowded, although 
the week before was wet; but they came from 
all the country round, and we made twenty-four 
pounds. 

Mr. M., the minister, had been here for some 
time, but his family were in Geelong: they are 
now settled here, and form a nice addition to our 
limited circle. Mrs. M. is a very ladylike 
woman; and Miss M., the daughter, is a very 
clever and kind young lady. It is she who has 
opened the school to which my boys go. 

I have another friend—a Mrs. A. She is my 
nearest neighbour, and was married since she 
came here. She had a dear little child, about 
one year and a-half old, who was a great fa¬ 
vourite of Kate’s. She caught a bad cold, and 
died about a month since; and as we are more 
natural in the bush than elsewhere, I went 
with others to see her buried. The place where 
she is laid is in a reserve not enclosed. The day 
was a cold winter one; and the roads were 
scarcely passable/ she died at her aunt’s, 
about nine miles from this, where she was sent 
to be out of the way during her mother’s con¬ 
finement. 

We had to go a long way to meet the funeral. 
As her grandmother’s place was about half-way, 
we all drew up, and haa some refreshment. They 
were all in deep mourning: we then proceeded 
to the place of interment. We had to pass 
through private property, and cross a rustic 
bridge. On arriving here the horsemen drew 
up on each side, and allowed the car to pass : 
we then got on until we reached the foot of the 
hill, on the top of which the minister was walk¬ 
ing up and down, wrapped in a cloak. His 
horse was tied to a tree, and as we ascended the 
hill, we saw the little grave—the last resting- 
place of dear little Annie. There, in the wilder¬ 
ness, without habitation or any sign of life, and 
everything standing as it came from the hands 
of the Creator, only that several trees had fallen 
through age—there, in that lonely spot, are 
some half-dozen graves: and when we all col¬ 
lected under the great trees, with the little coffin 
in the midst, I can say, with truth, I felt the 
awful presence of the Great Qod more truly 
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and deeply than I ever did within the finest 
temple made with hands. 

The weather continues very severe, and I can¬ 
not go out; yet I am not lonely. My house¬ 
hold affairs keep me fully employed. My hus¬ 
band works very hard also—reaps, ploughs, 
sows, in short does everything his men do. But 
we both labour cheerfully, as we know it is for 
our dear little ones, and feel that at length, after 
all our struggles, and some disappointments, we 
are getting on well. Our children are growing 
up fast, and will soon be of great help—nay, 
they already are, while our land is being rapidly 
cleared. But before 1 lay down my pen, I wish 
to record the result of my eight years’ experience 
in this colony, which is, that the fathers and 
mothers of grown-up eons and daughters, hav¬ 
ing some capital to purchase land, could not do 
better than come out; also single young men 
and women, strong, and accustomed to hard¬ 
ship. But for persons of education and refine¬ 
ment, for aged people, or the parents of infant 
families, I wish again and again emphatically 
to declare that Australia is no home! 


"LOST IN GOD.” 

The end! Where is the end ? Who knows ? We see 
The eternal circle of the years go on, 

And Spring return, and all the world grow rich; 

Its promise, still repeated as the last. 

Which came and grew to fulness, makes the earth, 
Erewhile so desolate, a temple wreathed 
With leaves and flowers, as for some festive day: 
And man, his heart exultant in the freshness, 

Feels that life is worth the living j nor dreams 
That earth is old. 

And what of those that sleep 
The sleep that wakes not ? What of her who late 
So quick to feel the influence sweet 
Of all things beautiful, and now so cold— 

Of her who lent a second grace to Spring; 

Who seem’d a portion of its loveliness; 

A'promise full of deeper melody 
And music richer than the £olian airs 
Of summer twilight, when the world is seen 
Folded in purple splendour, or half veiled 
In silver mist; when, all unknown their source, 
Sweet scents float by, and even as the hour 
Which is nor day nor night, man neither wakes 
Nor sleeps; but in deep twilight-trance, dreams, 
Watching still the landscape as it fades, of Lore, 
Life, Death, and Immortality; nor knows 
Whence come the dreams. 


ThuB emanating, 

Grow round her, that is not now, a vision 
Of her years to come; of hopes fulfilled, and 
Love’s full circle made; and backward runs 
The eye, with vain regret, along the picture, 
While seeing all that might have been of hearts 
Made happy, and of home made rich, when she, 
The sister-bud, had grown full blossom, and, as 
Wife and mother, with her deep love and faith, 
Had taught young hearts Life's solemn truths; and 
both 

By precept and example shown (a mother’s 
Duty) that unshaken trust which ever marks 
Earth’s noblest women, and her bravest men. 

Like stars to heaven, and beauty to the earth, 
Each all a part of that they do adorn, 

Was this to her—like perfume to the flower, 

That to the marvellous perfection 
Of design and colour adds one grace more, 

And that so rich a grace, that, were all else 
Forgotten, it still were priceless, and beyond 
Expression beautiful. 

The Spring returns; 

But while God’s seasons grow to fulness, 

While a thousand blossoms burst and ripen 
Into fruit around us, in our hearts 
Is still a want. Oh! never now can bo 
The vision realized. Oh ! never now, 

Through all our coming years, can that dear voice 
Make music in our ears, or wake up 
Gladness. Yet, with no shallow faith, no trust 
That is half fear, we lay her in her grave, 

And, wondering, weep that this is so; then 
Weep again, remembering what has been; 

And, even through all, trusting God’s wisdom 
And His love, see, glimmering through our tears, 
The star of Hope. 

H. A. C. 


Eyes.— Eyes are bold as lions—roving, running, 
leaping, here and there, far and near. They speak 
all languages. They wait for no introduction: they 
are no Englishman; ask no leave of age or rank; 
they respect neither poverty nor riches, neither 
learning nor power, nor virtue, nor sex ; but intrude, 
and come again, and go through and through you, 
in a moment of time. What inundation of life and 
thought is discharged from one soul into another, 
through them! The glance is natural magic. The 
mysterious communication established across a 
house between two entire strangers moves all the 
springs of wonder. The communication by the 
glance is in the greatest part not subject to the con¬ 
trol of the will. It Is the bodily symbol of identity 
of Nature. We look into the eyes to know if this 
other form is another self, and the eyes will not lie, 
but make a faithful confession what inhabitant is 
there.— Embrson’s u Conduct of Life.” 
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WAKING'S COURTSHIP. 

BY W. E. W. 


At one of the large packet stations on the 
sooth coast of England, there \s an uncomfort¬ 
able looking room, where intending travellers 
may wait for the time of sailing, and meditate 
on the forthcoming miseries of the voyage. It 
is just one of those rooms where one knows 
from intuition that the London Directory 
will be lying on the table, and that there will be 
a framed Insurance Company’s almanack above 
the mantel-piece; a bad, uncompromising apart¬ 
ment, which plainly declares, in the stiffness of 
its furniture and the severity of its paper pattern, 
that comfort is not guaranteed by a public com¬ 
pany to the public, and is therefore only to be 
expected by utterly unreasoning and unreason¬ 
able persons. Round a tolerably good fire in 
thia room there were assembled, one bleak and 
wintry afternoon towards the end of November, 
a number of people, whom business or some 
other necessity 1 had obliged to leave their homes, 
and cross the channel that divides us from our 
friendly enemies. They were of the ordinary 
character of individuals that are usually to be 
met with under these circumstances—generally 
speaking middle-aged; decidedly on the average 
not agreeable-looking; much wrapped up in 
themselves and railway rugs; men who feel that 
hope is an absurd chimera, and “ making the 
best of it” a false and ridiculous delusion. 
And can they be blamed for not at that time 
presenting a more fascinating exterior ? for are 
they not, mo8t of them, turning over in their 
minds the many infallible receipts that they have 
read or been told of, for averting that calamity 
which respects none, from the Prince Consort 
downwaras. There was the man who imagined 
that a recumbent position with his eyes shut 
would save him from the enemy; and there , too, 
was the man who, on the advice of some false 
friend, had just finished an extensive dinner, 
which he fondly hoped would take bis part, and 
save him; but which, it is to be feared, would 
prove traitor, and go over to the enemy, in more 
wavs than one. 

It may well be imagined that a party com¬ 
posed of such elements as these would be neither 
inclined to be particularly pleasant or unusually 
communicative, and this was very much the 
case; for, with the exception, now and then, of 
a remark on the prospects of the weather, and 
the voyage, the time was either spent in gazing 
gloomily into the fire, or studying the advan¬ 
tages of insorance, before undertaking a jour- 
ney, from the almanack above the fire, or look¬ 
ing out of the window, where the clouds, torn 
to pieces, and racing one after the other, the 
white-tipped waves, and the steamboat in the 
harbour rolling to and fro’, did not offer sub¬ 


jects from which either comfort or satisfaction 
could be drawn, and consequently melancholy 
reigned with undisputed sway over all. 

The papers of that day had brought before 
the public a more than usually brutal case of 
wife-beating, where the unfortunate victim had 
survived but a few days the treatment she had 
met with from the man who once had solemnly 
sworn to love, honour, and protect her. The 
group round the fire had gradually unthawed a 
little, and got into conversation on this case, 
which diverged into a discussion on the nume¬ 
rous cases of the sort that were constantly com¬ 
ing before the magistrates, and their particularly 
heartless character. As this was going on, a 
gentleman, one of the circle, who had not before 
joined in the conversation, asked whether there 
were any circumstances under which a man 
would be justified iu striking a woman. The 
answer was a decided negative, and the faces of 
his hearers expressed some surprise at his having 
any doubt on the.subject. 

“ Nevertheless,” was his reply, ** I have heard 
of a man who once struck the woman he was en¬ 
gaged to,between the eyes, with his clenched fist; 
et his conduct met with universal approval, and 
er father, who had until then withheld his full 
consent to their marriage, was induced to give 
in, and they were actually married, through this 
affair, mucn sooner than they would have been 
had it not occurred.” 

This announcement produced so much aston¬ 
ishment that the gentleman laughed; and on 
being asked for an explanation, ne said that it 
certainly had a strange appearance; but he 
thought that he could soon bring all to agree 
with him m heartily commending this curious 
application of the art of self-defence. 

“ It was customary,” said he ," in olden times, 
for story-tellers to beguile with their romances 
the tediousness of those hours which could not 
be devoted to the activity of ont-door sports and 
occupations, nor, from the rudeness and igno¬ 
rance of the times, be spent in any of the refined 
accomplishments of the present day. We are 
now, for an hour or so, like our ancestors; in 
this most uncomfortable apartment we have no 
means of employing our minds; and I will, 
therefore, with your permission, take the office 
of story-teller, and read to you, from a manu¬ 
script I have in my pocket, the history of this 
blow, its giver, and its victim: it is called 
‘ Waring’s Courtship/ and is in two chapters.” 

The party were only too glad to have their 
thoughts turned from the English, into a more 
attractive channel, and accepted the offer with 
thanks. He accordingly drew a roll of paper 
from his pocket, and read as follows 
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Chap. I.— Waring is Struck. 

There is on the east coast of England a 
little town, which I shall call Sandborougb, and 
which was once a place of some importance, and 
carried on a brisk coasting trade before railways 
were invented, but which could not stand com¬ 
petition with them, and has degenerated into a 
plaoe where fishing and oyster-catching are 
the chief employment of its inhabitants, who 
are, with very few exceptions, entirely of the 
lower orders. This town lies on the north bank 
of a river, which, in its palmy days, was navi¬ 
gable up to the stone bridge which joined the 
town to the opposite bank, and which was per¬ 
haps half a mile from the sea. This harbour 
had, however, from want of care, been long 
choked up, and was only deep enough for the 
fishing-boats which, small as they were, were 
often left high and dry on the mud. The two 
piers which formed the entrance to the harbour 
still remained in verv good condition, and formed 
a pleasant promenaae for the few visitors that its 
extensive sands and its quiet retirement brought 
down every summer to this humble little water¬ 
ing-place. For these individuals 1 accommodation 
there were a few lodging-houses, built at the 
top of the cliff to the north of the town; but at 
that time there were none of the usual attrac¬ 
tions for sea-side visitors, and libraries, concerts, 
and donkeys were not to be had for love or 
money. 

The gentleman who provided for the spiritual 
wants of this place was a widower of about 
seventy, of kind and courteous manners and 
benevolent appearance, and much liked by his 
parishioners. He had one daughter, who was, at 
the time 1 am speaking of, about eighteen, a 
fair and very pretty girl, almost equal to a curate 
in the help she gave to her father among the 
poor and in the village school, and equally be¬ 
loved with him by all the population. Having 
spent her life in this village with scarcely any 
society, and away from the usual attractions that 
are so much thought of among girls of her age, 
she had grown up entirely simple, natural, and 
unaffected, was scarcely conscious that she was 
extremely pretty, and was totally ignorant that, 
from her naivete and innocence, she would prove 
a dangerous companion to any youth of the op¬ 
posite sex with wnom she might be much asso¬ 
ciated. 

Among the visitors to this place, one autumn, 
there arrived a party of young men, with their 
tutor, who had determined to put themselves 
out of all temptation to desert their reading, by 
locating themselves at a place which they knew 
to be distinguished only for its unmitigated 
dulness. One of these young gentlemen, Arthur 
Waring by name, brought with him a letter of 
introduction to the rector ; and the day after their 
arrival he walked down with it to the Rectory, 
imagining that the result would possibly be an 1 
invitation to dinner, where he would meet the 
lawyer and the doctor of the place, and be more 
bored than ever. The Rectory was nearer the 
town than the houses on the cliff; not within 


its limits, but just sufficiently out of them to 
command a country view, which, by the way, 
was like that of most sea-side places, not par¬ 
ticularly interesting; and to be surrounded by a 
large garden and shrubbery, which shut out the 
town and its chimneys from view, and gave the 
place a pleasant, country appearance. 

When Waring opened the garden-gate, a girl 
of slight figure, and in a gardening costume, 
which was picturesque as well as useful, drew 
herself up from the stooping position which the 
proper doctoring of some pet plant required, 
and looked with some curiosity to see who the 
intruder might be. No, Miss Vere; it is not the 
butcher's boy; nor is it the doctor's assistant, in 
whose bosom rumour has enshrined your fair 
self; nor is it your father; no, it is a stranger, 
young, not unhandsome, well-dressed, and, 
above all, from “ wide-awake" to * f balmorals," 
a thorough gentleman. 

When Waring rung the house-door bell, an 
old servant appeared, who told him that “ the 
Rector was out, but that Miss Margaret was in 
the garden; would he go and speak to her." 

Waring thought he would, and out he went. 
Margaret came forward to meet him, a figure 
very unlike the young ladies he had lately been 
accustomed to : a not very new brown straw hat, 
—a fashion or two behind the day in shape—was 
half on and half off a small, well-shaped head, 
the brown hair of which formed a curling and 
rather—no, not untidy, but charmingly dis¬ 
arranged frame for a very lovely portrait; and 
yet it was by no means a perfect face—the nose 
was a little too much inclined to rise, the mouth 
was the merest trifle too small, the eyebrows 
might have stood a shade more pencilling. It 
was just the more charming for its imperfec¬ 
tions, which proved that it was the face of one 
who was "no angel, but a dearer being.' 1 

Waring had sufficient of the poet and the 
artist in his composition to thoroughly appreciate 
her, as she came to meet him in all the pic- 
turesqueness of her half in-door, half out-door 
costume, and altogether, to his eyes, as charm* 
ing looking a girl as he had ever seen. lifting 
his hat, he explained the object of his visit, an® 
informed her who he was. 

" I am sure my father will be very glad in¬ 
deed to see you,” said she. “ I have on*® 
heard him speak of his old college fnena 
Waring, and the pleasant hours they spent 
together in Christ Church." 

u I, also," said Waring, " have heard lively 
recollections of Mr. Vere. They have met, I 
think, since ?" 

“ Yes, once in the«Strand, and another time 
on King's Cross Station." 

“ Oh," exclaimed Waring, “ fancy the reviv¬ 
ing of old reminiscences of youthful days, w»» 
the 1 move on' of policemen, and the ‘ take yo®» 
aeats' of railway guards dinning in your ears. 
But Miss Vere, I am afraid that your P 1 ™#* 
yonder will suffer from your absence, an®, 
could not really have the death of that 8® 
vegetable on my conscience, so I will wish yo 
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good-bye for the present, ted shall hope to meet 
Mr. Vere another time.” 

As he spoke, the garden-gate opened, and the 
rector himself appesred— a tall, clerical-looking 
old gentleman, who, seventy though he was, 
walked as straight and strong as a Life- 
guardsman. He was evidently somewhat per¬ 
iled as to who was, or what chance had brought 
there, the gentleman who was talking to his 
daughter; and, as Waring came to meet him, 
he was about to bow in a formal manner, when 
a gleam of intelligence came over his expression, 
and he said, “ If you are not a Waring 1 am 
very much mistaken 1” 

“ You are right, sir,” said Waring ; " I am 
your old college friend’s eldest son.” 

“ And you're like your father, very like, with 
jost his eyes and smile. I am glad to see you, 
sir: come in and lunch with us, and tell me 
how my old chum is getting on.” 

In they went, and Margaret did not at all fall 
in Wiring's estimation when she appeared, the 
picture of neatness and simplicity, at ner father’s 
table, and did the honours of the frugal meal, 
which they dignified with the name of luncheon. 

If Waring’s friends, who by this time had 
half-found out the dulness of Sandborough, and 
were contemplating with anything but satisfied 
feelings the pale ale, which, after much diffi¬ 
culty, had been procured for them from the one 
inn on the hill, had seen him eating bread and 
butter, and drinking water, in a manner not 
merely indicating content, but even conside¬ 
rable pleasure, they would have been tolerably 
astonished. Waring, however, forgot every¬ 
thing but that he was in the company of two 
educated and refined people, who, in everything 
they said, and all around them, evinced the fact 
that the general rustiness of Sandborough had 
not penetrated into the rectory; but tbat, re¬ 
tired as it was, somehow or the other its in¬ 
mates were as well qualified to talk on all the 
topics of the day as if they had lived in the heart 
of Belgravia. 

While we leave Waring in this pleasant so¬ 
ciety, let us describe his friends. They were 
three in number: first Brown, the coach, a 
double first, and, notwithstanding, a good fel¬ 
low ; then young Martindale, who cared much 
more for Tennyson than for Euclid, and did a 
good deal of lying about in the sun with his hat 
over his eyes; and lastly, there was Johnson, 
the sporting-man of the party, who was always 
going out with his gun and a cheerful Bmile, 
and generally—from the poor sport-supplying 
character of the place—coming back much de¬ 
pressed, and half-inclined never to go out again. 
Waring was the Crichton of the quartette: he 
could* when he liked, beat Brown at Greek, and 
Martindale at English verse, and *wipe John- 
•ou’s eye in a way that almost brought tears to 
tbat ill-used member. Just as the little party 
• *t the Rectory sat down to luncheon, the one op 
Jt the lodging did the same; but the views of 
“at meal taken by each were very different. 

*1 say,” said Martindale, as ne extracted an 
wdytoo willing cork from a bottle of beer, 


which did not at all assist the parting between 
them, “ look here, you fellows, here's the se¬ 
cret of the time it has been in coming—this stuff 
was in a cask five minutes ago, notwithstanding 
that it comes to us with this certificate of cha¬ 
racter. 

" It's too bad,” cried Johnson; " bnt it's just 
on a par with everything else in this hole of a 
place. I have been all round, and there's not 
a shop where you can buy a cigar, except at the 
linenaraper’s, and he sells cheese too!” 

" Johnson,” said the tutor, most emphati¬ 
cally, looking up from bis book, “if you at¬ 
tempt to smoke a cigar, bought under the cir¬ 
cumstances you describe, in this room, I’ll leave 
the place at once 1” 

“ Now, Brown, said Johnson, in a soothing 
manner, " don’t be agitated : take something to 
calm yourself. I would advise a little differen¬ 
tial calculus, or a conic section or two. But, 
by-the-bye, Waring has been an unconscionable 
time paying tbat visit! Wbat can have kept 
him?” 

" Perhaps,” suggested Martindale, there may 
be a daughter in the case: we all know our 
friend's weakness on such points 1” 

“ Ten to one that’s the thing,” said Johnson. 
" Let's have the landlady up, and worm it out 
of her. My dear,” he began to the girl who 
answered his bell, “ tell Mrs. Robinson to Btep 
up.” 

The lady referred to accordingly appeared—a 
widow of course—in black satin—also of course 
—and curtsied to Johnson, who, from a certain 
old-looking appearance, she fancied was officer 
in command.” 

"Oh, Mrs. Robinson,” he began, "who is 
the clergyman of this place ?” 

"Mr. Vere, sir: he is a very nice gentleman, 
sir; and so is Miss Margaret his daughter 1” 

"Unprecedented fact in natural history!” ob¬ 
served Johnson (sotto voce) to his mends; 
" but Mrs. Robinson, continued he, " is there 
no Mrs. Vere ?” 

" No, sir, she died many years ago, when 
Miss Margaret was quite a little girl.” 

" And sne takes care of her father’s house, 
then ?” 

“ Yes, sir, and she does a deal of good among 
the poor besides.” 

"Indeed,” said Johnson. "Well, Mrs. 
Robinson, we won’t detain you further. 
There,” said he, triumphantly, "didn’t I 
say so ? You won’t get much grind out of him 
now, Brown: he's done for. But perhaps the 
opening of his young affections may prove an 
interesting Btudy, unless it should only happen 
to be * an embassy of love to—' what's that 
your friend Tennyson says, Martindale ?” 

" For heaven's sake,” said Martindale, " don’t 
add the crime of murder to your many sins ! 
Keep your sacrilegious hands off Tennyson, 
whatever you do!” 

If there was one thing that Brown enjoyed 
more than another, it was the {retting what he 
called a " poetical rise ” out of Martindale, and 
he therefore grinned with delight at that youth's 
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indignation. The party had come down with 
the strongest and firmest of resolutions as to 
reading, and this being the first day, they were 
carried out tolerably well. Accordingly, lun¬ 
cheon over, they began the two .hours which 
they had previously determined to devote during 
the afternoon to study, and this was half-over 
before Waring appeared, with all the air of 
a man very well satisfied with his morning’s 
work. He was at first inclined to be very re¬ 
served as to the details of his visit, but his com¬ 
panions were no novices in the art of “ pump¬ 
ing,” and soon found out all they wanted; and, 
as he warmed with his subject, and expatiated 
on the general qharmingness and beauty of the 
Rector’s daughter, his tutor listened with mixed 
contempt and despair—contempt at the weak¬ 
ness of man’s nature, and despair when he 
thought of the poor chance there would now 
be of knocking sufficient into his amorous 
pupil for him to " pass” next term. 


Chap. II.— Waring Strikes. 

Some one once said, that, put a man in a 
country-house, away from the excitement and 
temptation of society, with a young woman stay¬ 
ing in the 6ame house at the same time, and 
that young woman, whether she were the plain¬ 
est of the plain or not, would, if she liked, in a 
fortnight’s time have that man at her feet. 
Was it, therefore, extraordinary, or at all to be 
wondered at, that Waring was very soon Miss 
Vere’s devoted slave? And was it not within 
the boundary of chance that his feelings were 
reciprocated ? Such was the case, and, to the 
Rector’s utter astonishment, he was informed of 
the fact one morning by the principals them¬ 
selves. Such a thing had never entered his 
head as that his Margaret should leave him; and 
he could not endure the thought when it did 
come: besides. Waring was so very young, and 
all young men are so very fanciful; and, on the 
whole, he thought that it would be better that 
there should be no settled engagement, but that 
Waring should finish his Oxford education, and 
then, if he felt in the same mind, he could come 
down to Sandborough, and they might talk more 
about it. Although not satisfactory, it was bet¬ 
ter than a regular refusal; and, notwithstanding 
the Rector’s advice, they were, to all intents and 
purposes, engaged—if constant reading, talking, 
and walking together constitutes it. Among 
the places which they most frequented was the 
pier on the north 6iae of the narbour mouth ; 
for, owing to the cliff above, it was hidden from 
the inquisitive gaze of the telescopes on the ter¬ 
race, and was very little frequented by any ex¬ 
cept a few old pilots, who were generally on the 
look-out for vesels in the offing. One very 
lovely afternoon, towards the end of August, 
they were, as usual, slowly walking up and down 
this pier, the only occupant of which, besides 
themselves, was a very weather-beatep and aged 


j pilot, who was sleepily leaning over the pier¬ 
head and smoking a short black pipe. This in¬ 
dividual had about as much idea of love-making 
as Barkis of happy memory, who, by the way, 
in his constant inquiries as to whether the ob¬ 
ject of his affections was “ com fable ” or not, 
showed the aim and object of marriage in that 
class of life, viz., the giving and receiving, not so 
much of love as of comfort. It may be ima¬ 
gined, then, that this ancient mariner did not 
take the smallest interest in the couple near 
him, and therefore did not at all disturb their 
privacy by over-inquisitiveness. The sea was 
almost perfectly calm, and the stillness of the 
day was only broken by the soft sound of the 
water lapping gently against the piles of the 
pier, the occasional crowing of a distant cock, 
and the boat-builder’s hammer in the town. 
They were thus walking quietly to and fro, 
when, too much absorbed in each other to notice 
where they were going, they gradually got 
nearer and nearer the edge of the pier, and all of 
a sudden Waring felt Margaret’s arm Blip sud¬ 
denly out of his, and before he could catch her 
Bhe had fallen into the water below! His first 
impulse was to immediately jump in after her, 
but the imminence of the danger brought with 
it a calmness that would have been, if he could 
have thought about it, astonishing to himself. 
Running up to the pilot, he pointed to Marga¬ 
ret struggling in the water, and said, “ A boat 
as quickly as possible!” The old man, aroused 
from all his lethargy by the urgency of the case, 
immediately ran off, and Waring, throwing off 
his coat and waistcoat, sprung into the water. 
When he came to the surface he found himself 
three or four yards from Margaret, who was 
throwing her arms about and shrieking for help. 
In vain he called to her to be calm: all presence 
of mind seemed, from the suddenness of the 
accident, to have left her; and Waring was in 
utter despair as to what-he should do. He did 
not dare to go near her, for he was onlv a very 
indifferent swimmer; and he knew, if she once 
got her arms around him, they would both go 
to the bottom without a chance of being saved. 
He looked at the pier near him to see if there 
was anything he could cling to for support; but 
there was no hope of anything of the sort, from 
the long row of gaunt, black piles, slipperyto 
an extreme degree with green, slimy seaweed. 
He at once saw that it was useless to think of 
that side. And could he swim across to the 
other ? that was the question. The sight, how¬ 
ever, of a large iron ring, used for mooring boats, 
made him resolve to attempt it; and he imme¬ 
diately began to consider how it should be ac¬ 
complished. Margaret still continued the throw¬ 
ing of her arms aSout with apparently unabated 
vigour; and Waring knew that, unless she weft 
perfectly calm, it would be quite out of '«*• 
question to attempt the passage across. He 
shouted again and again; but it was of no use, # 
and he began to think that they were then and 
there to end their too Bhortcourtship! All of* 
sudden an idea came into bis head, which he w 
first indignantly repelled, but which, from iw 
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evidently being the only thing to be done, re¬ 
turned again and again. What if she were to 
be rendered temporarily insensible! He could 
then carry her across without danger, and they 
would be saved. Waring was a very strong 
man, much given to athletic sports, among 
which boxing was a very favourite one. Ga¬ 
thering all his strength together, then, he drew 
back his right arm, and, waiting his opportu¬ 
nity, he 8track the being he loved best in the 
world right between her eyes with his clenched 
fist! Sne immediately fell, perfectly calm and 
still, on the Burfaceofthe water. In mental 
agony not to be described be seized her with bis 
right arm, and began his passage across; but it 
was only by an almost superhuman effort that 
he accomplished it; and when, at last, he had 
his arm through the welcome ring, he had scarcely 
strength left to support himself. Luckily he 
had not to wait long: the sound of the Bnarp 
stroke of oars came on his ear, and in a little 
while he was pulled into a boat, with his insen¬ 
sible burthen, when he immediately fainted away. 


It is satisfactory to have to relate, that no more 
harm came from this adventure than a few days’ 
care and quiet could cure. Margaret certainly 
went about for some time, with a very decided 
pair of black eyes, the sight of which invariably 
made Waring so miserable, that the doctor in¬ 
sisted on his going home for a fortnight, and on 
his return he round his fiancee as lovely as ever. 
The Rector, after this incident, could no longer 
refuse his consent to a regular engagement; and 
Waring went back to college, determined to 
work for honour and Margaret t 

H Such, ladies and gentlemen, is the little tale 
that has been confided to me : I hope that it has 
proved to you that there is a case where a man 
may strike even his wife, and be commended 
for the blow 1” 

There was no denying this; and the boat 
being announced as ready to start, the gen¬ 
tleman was thanked for nis pleasant beguile- 
ment of the time, and the whole party prepared 
for their prospective miseries. , . 


RAIN. 

BY JOVEN. 


This morning was a tantaliser. The sun was 
shining brightly—the air was crisp and fresh— 
and out in my garden the buds upon the lilac, 
with their thickening green, said to me, as 
plainly as buds could speak—“ Young man, 
invest a little spare cash in a railway ticket, and 
ran down to see my relations in the country.” 
Very trying to a townsman are such mornings, 
if he in not a townsman at heart, and feels that 
be can never become one. When the clouds are 
thick and dun—when yellow fog swathes the 
cold sloppy streets in Its folds—when the mud 
is splashing under your feet—when every car¬ 
riage that passes by is bespattered ana be- 
plastered and befouled, and the very policemen 
wear a woeful air—on such occasions it seems 
right and fitting to proceed to Babylon the 
Great, to unlock the desk, and to enter with 

S loomy determination upon the business of the 
ay. What else can one wish to do } Drud¬ 
gery, the more mechanical the better, is the very 
tiling yon want—is indeed the only thing that 
Would harmonize with the "local colour” of 
such a day. But this morning! It was very 
bard. How tenderly the Sunshine would be 
falling over the fields—how blithely the birds 
Would welcome it! Think of the Hedges, 
bless them! greening away for vtery life : think 
of the spring flowers stirring restlessly under 
the warming mould : think of the wavy wind 
fines upon mer or pool; and then don't think 


of them anymore. For yon have nothing to do 
with them: you have to attend to your pro¬ 
fession, and to that only, and you must not let 
yonr attention be distracted. Mind that: on 
no account let your attention be distracted. 
Don’t think of Hedges; think of Patteson 
“ On RoadB.” Wordsworth » a pleasing poet * 
I own it, yes; but oh, what ecstasy to ponder 
over the pensive pages of Byles " On Bills,” 
to mark his curiosa feltcitas of expression, his 
sly delicacy of inuendo! 

Thus communing with myself, and bidding 
my wayward heart be calm—calm as my coat— 
I enter Babylon; but to-day my work requires 
me to be somewhat locomotive. I have to pass 
rint-shops: and I know, I know, that I shall not 
e able to do so without pausing often and long. 
I have to go on board penny steam-boats; and 
I know that I shall be admiring my dear, my 
beautiful old Thames. Noble old river: let 
them malign thee as they like, thou hast work 
for the Artist yet, as well as for the main drain¬ 
age engineers! Bring me hither a man who 
can steam up that old Thames at high water 
on a bright spring morning, and yet see no 
beauty arouna him—bring me hither such an 
individual, and I will tell him, in the accents of 
withering scorn, that, having eyes, he sees not. 
but that, having ears, he shall listen to me as I 
state that he is a dullard. 

And if he relents the imputation, my uniform 
u 
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is up stairs—my weapon is the Armstrong gun 
—my favourite distance, a mile and a half. 

As I foresaw, so it befell. I have come home 
again, and I have done what work I had to do, 
gloomily and well; but, whilst my hands were 
doing it, what was my brain about? (The 
satirical person who says I have yet to prove the 
existence of a brain, is respectfully informed 
that his sarcasm does credit to his head and 
heart.) Why, I think my brains have been 
rambling about the country in the most un- 
business-like manner. I caught them remem¬ 
bering some verses. I detected them in the 
very act of creating a couplet. But chiefly, 
during the day, they have been thinking—I 
know not why—of Rain. I have been, during 
the day, Rained-up in country inns—Rained- 
up under an elm tree—Rained-up in a black¬ 
smith’s shed—Rained-up in a cricket tent— 
Rained round on the Sussex Downs ; and 
through all these ideal misfortunes I have been 
the most Tapleyan of men. 

Anybody can enjoy fine weather. The true 
lover of Nature is he who can appreciate her 
when she is under the influence of pluvious 
Jove. A Political Economist—a Poor-law Com¬ 
missioner—a Member of the Board of Works 
—each and all of these can say “ Magnificent” 
when they see a broad rich landscape under the 
glare of a noonday sun; but you must have a 
touch of the Artist in your blood to feel a ting¬ 
ling of joy at momentary half-glimpses of sun¬ 
shine through driving rain. Rain; why 1 love 
it 1 Tima was, when I held it in severe dislike. 
Ah me, how often I have pressed the boyish 
nose of sorrow against the window-pane, wnen, 
grieve as I might, the rain came steadily down 
in a flood I We had got the ground so nicely 
rolled, you know, for our cricket-match : nay, 
the very night before, we of the Eleven (which 
may have been somewhere about our age, also!) 
had been deliberating whether it required 
watering . If it did, it certainly got it. And 
then, the early morning was so bright! Not a 
cloud in the sky 1 Hot, hot: how fresh and 
leasant was the morning plunge into the stream! 
suppose I had no Nerves then: at any rate, 
if I had, that plunge braced them up to full 
concert pitch. I was never a good player; but, 
in the Imcoverable Past, I was rather hard to 
get out—had a dogged manner of keeping up 
my stumps, though I might make few runs. 
Pleasant was the homeward walk from the 
bathing place: right heartily and with a cheer¬ 
ful soul did I gaze upon the cold boiled beef 
that adorned the breakfast-table, and I laughed 
the laugh of incredulity when older heads sug¬ 
gested rain. Here occurs an opportunity for 
the gloomiest eloquence: here might I tell how 
the laugh of incredulity was frozen on the lips 
of bounding boyhood by a sudden fear: for to 
windward was a cloud: and there came a few 
hot heavy drops—and there came a patter, 
patter, patter—and then, with a Bwish and a 
sound, down it came, the pitiless fluid, and 
would not cease. Through the live-long day 
it rained; and jrhen still evening closed in, and 


the rain ceased—when I walked up to the 
ground, and beheld in the turf a Great Dismal 
Swamp, and in the tent a Soddened Failure, I 
could nave cut deep gashes in my bat for very 
rage: I could have fled to some savage land, 
beyond the weary main, and there dragged out 
an ignominious existence in futile chase of the 
’possum and the ’coon. 

How much more calmly can I treat a similar 
occurrence now / When the cricket club, to 
which I have the honour of being Treasurer, 
finds itself in a difficulty, and chooses me to 
make one of its Eleven—always an auguiy of 
approaching disaster—I receive the tidings 
calmly. I calmly procure a holiday. With deep 
(but serene and undemonstrative) pleasure, I 
look out my cricketing costume, and wend my 
way to the field of fight. The match begins. 
Our dear little ground gets bright and fair with 
the ladies who drop in. Ere long, the Ladies* 
tent is a bewildering bouquet. The remarkable 
beauty of the ladies in my suburb has been 
acknowledged by every stranger who is compe¬ 
tent to judge: and there they sit, not intensely 
interested in the game, perchance—not scienti¬ 
fically cognisant of the various merits or de¬ 
merits of the play, perchance—but, at any rate, 
enjoying it, and stimulating, by their presence, 
to aeeds of reckless daring and of personal 
agility, the thrice-happy gentlemen upon whom 
they cast an approving eye. With suck lookers- 
on, dost coldly marvel, oh reader of mine, that 
our Eleven work in a manner which combines 
the determination of the cart-horse with the 
rapidity of the steam-engine ? Surely,* it is 
but natural: and lo, we leap into the air, ex¬ 
ultant, for the Enemy’s Chieftain—a daring and 
a rapid bitter, who has left his mark ere now on 
bowling far finer than ours—the Enemy’s 
Chieftain has fallen! fallen nobly, and as it 
behoves a Chieftain to fall, for ms hit was a 
fine one, clean from the bat, and far and free. 
Little did be think, little did he guess, that such 
a blow was mortal to himself! Crafty, however, 
was our Chief—and by gentle little wavy motions 
of his hand, seen only by the eyes he meant to 
see them, but seen well oy those—he had put 
both bowler and fieldsman well on the alert. 
Deep, deep far away in the field was one of our 
men: the enemy gave a round of applause 
when they saw their Chieftain’s hit; another 
second, and it was our turn to cheer. Our 
Chieftain had been right in his calculations: 
the little wavings of his hand had not been 
fruitless : the fieldsman was upon the spot, and 
by a neat clean catch settled the question. 
Whereupon, enheartened, we proceeded to 
demolisn the remainder of our adversaries; 
and with such effect that they were soon all gone 
for but sixty-five runs. The victory is surely 
ours. Rings the dinner-bell with a merry tinkle: 
and we all sit down together (’bar ladies) with 
honest cricketing appetites. When the dinner 
is’ over, our innings will begin: and miserable 
indeed will be our luck if we do not get sixty- 
five. 

As I am in the middle of a pigeon-pie, I look 
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to the top of the tent, and I see a stain there; 
and I see another; and more and more! And 
I slip furtively through the canvas—and the 
ladies are going or gone, and the sky iB blacken¬ 
ing or black; and the Rain is upon us once 
more! 

Do I now get excited and enraged ? Do I 
nm long for the back-settlements of Wisconsin ? 
In faith, not I. With a considerable amount of 
cool happiness, I take from my cigar-case a 
guaranteed Havannah (I always smoke cigars 
when we seem winning, short black clay-pipes 
when we appear to be losing), and smoke, and 
look out upon the pleasant rain—the dear, fresh, 
quickening shower. I protest it is beautiful. 
Never mind the match. Some of the unpoetical 
tribes have alreadv started loo in the back of the 
tent; but most of us look wistfully upon the 
shower, and talk critically of the game, and are 
really not so very unhappy after all. And for 
myself, looking at summer rain (early autumn 
ram, rather), and being in want of fresh vivid 
words to paint it with, I will just fall back 
upon the cnarming verses of a young American, 
gifted alike as Poet and as Painter—Mr. Thomas 
Buchanan Read. They have been widely quoted 
already, but will nevertheless be new to some 
readers; and those who have seen them before 
will thank me for again reminding them of a 
poem so charmingly true, so briskly musical, so 
unaffectedly and sweetly natural: 

Before the stout harvesters falleth the grain, 

As when the strong storm-wind is reaping the 
plain, 

And loiters the boy in the briery lane; 

But yonder aslant comes the silvery rain, 

Like a long line of spears brightly burnished and 

Adown the white highway, like cavalry fleet, 

It dashes the dust with its numberless feet. 

Like a murmurless school, in their leafy retreat, 
The wild-birds sit listening the drops round them 
beat; 

And the boy crouches close to the blackberry wall. 

The swallows alone take the storm on their wing, 
And, taunting the tree-sheltered labourers, sing: 
Like pebbles* the rain breaks the face of the 
spring, 

While a bubble darts up from each widening 
ring; 

And the boy, in dismay, hears the loud shower fall. 

Bot soon are the harvesters tossing the sheaves; 
The robin darts out from its bower of leaves; 

The wren peereth forth from the moss-covered 
eaves; 

And the rain-spattered urchin now gladly per¬ 
ceives 

That the beautiful bow bengeth over them all. 

These delightful verses remind me that, even 
when as a mere boy, I was terribly disheartened 
by cricket-disappointments, I bad still some en¬ 
joyment of the fresh copious rain. Oh, Mr. 
Buchanan Read, why did you allude to Black¬ 


berries ? Could you not let us alone i Was it 
absolutely necessary to remind us of the dear 
old days when Blackberrying was a reality ? Let 
me see: When was it that I went Blackbernring 
last ? It was in the Autumn of I860: and the 
scene, North Devon. I state that I went black¬ 
berrying ; but, in point of fact, I simply bowed 
to circumstances. He chose to eat blackberries, 
the fresh and ingenuous lad for whom I had 
obtained a half-holiday. I accepted my destiny, 
and watched him do it. I had been spending a 
sad and moody morning; for on the morrow 
I had to leave that glorious coast for Byles 
“ On I had wandered, through slight 

drizzling rain, up and down the streets of Apple- 
dore, and mentally touched my hat to the grand 
boatmen there—fellows whose gallant deeds in 
their lifeboat do one’s heart good. And I re¬ 
member wondering, as I walked along, that 
the magnificent Subscribing-Public of England, 
which will give its thousands for the evangeliza¬ 
tion of oleaginous and malodorous blacks, will 
not come forward very readily to aid the Na¬ 
tional Lifeboat Institution. Nobler Institution, 
for nobler work, to be done by nobler men, has 
never existed in this land: ana it is pitiful, piti¬ 
ful, to see subscriptions raised at a rate wnich 
might almost provide three Missionaries for one 
Kaffir, whilst such a Society languishes through 
its paucity of funds. The need is so very 
urgent 1 Few of us but have friends at sea: 
few of us have listened at evening to the dull 
dim rising of the wind without thoughts of 
some one dear to us, who might, at that very 
hour, be drifting and driving, through blinding 
sleet, before a wild gale, dead on-shore: few of 
us but have pictured to ourselves that supreme 
hour, of crisis, of agony, of deliverance, when, 
after the ship has struck, her crew (lashed to 
her masts or spars) see a black spot suddenly 
through the wild white waves, and see it near 
them, and near them, with the strong sweep of 
oars wielded by men invincible through tneir 
enthusiasm—see it daBh alongside, and know 
that it means Life when, a moment ago, wind 
and wave and their own sinking hearts alike 
Bpoke only of Death —Death dose and in¬ 
evitable! So I wandered through Appledore 
gloomily; and returning to Northam, met my 
appointed lad, who had walked out from Bide¬ 
ford. We strolled down to Northam Burroughs 
together: whereof there is no need for me to 
speak, seeing that Mr. Kingsley has done it al¬ 
ready, infinitely better than I can ever hope to 
do; and walking about under the natural ram¬ 
part of pebbles, we induced our “ faithful dog” 
to “ bear ub company,” and we chuckled when 
he became dripping. Surely, the Dark Spirit 
was very heavily upon me that day! Gleams of 
Autumn sunshine came but now and then. 
Away to the westward we caught, through lifting 
cloud, scant glimpses of the long ladder of 
white houses called Clovelly; but the wind rose, 
and the rain fell, and the waves were white on 
the harbour-bar of brave old Bideford: and 
when we turned away, behold my ingenuous 
youth took to blackberrying. He would not 
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stop out. To rain he was callous; for mud he 
had contempt; for blackberries a keen and ir¬ 
resistible desire. A mad and criminal wish to 
rush upon him, to pinion him to a tree, and 
compel him to eat his " faithful dog’* instead of 
blackberries, startled me for a moment; but as 
I watched his intense enjoyment, as I thought 
of my own miserably indiscreet indulgences in 
the same fruit years ago—I sat me down upon a 
stile, and lit my Meerschaum, and was at 
peace. 

Yes: a time there was when to go black- 
berrying was a glory and a joy. Dear, dear I 
How one used to tear one’s clothes, in strainings 
and strivings to get at some peculiarly tempting 
cluster! How, with careful hand and beating 
heart, a stick was gently raised and deftly 
guided through the brambles, that it might aia 
us in obtaining some one particular bunch, 
upon which we had so set our hearts that, 
without it, the whole expedition would have 
seemed a failure. Then we would sit down 
(our hands and faces all of a sweet purple) in 
the cool shade of the hedge we had rifled; and 
we caught the sound of the brook that went by, 
or watched the men at labour in the fields, and 
thought not of Virgil and recked not of Cocker, 
and marked not how the hours passed by. 
Well: it rained. I don’t mind admitting that. 
It rained: what did it matter? There was a 
glorious elm near us, big enough to shelter half- 
a-dozen more of us: and to the fresh open eves 
of a boy, that elm was a glory and a wonder. 
One of us was studying Entomology, and deep 
in that most admirable book u Kirby and 
Spencewell, bad he no tales to tell us of the 
insects that crawled over the old elm's bark ?. I 
was then a wee bit of a Botanist, and could talk 
" Heptandria” and “Monogynia” with con¬ 
siderable fluency—a faculty which I no longer 
8ses8: well, were there not little flowers, to 
plucked to pieces with a scientific hand, that 
I might take a census of their pistils and their 
stamina, and talk of corolla, and anthers, and 
calyx, and I know not what ? Meanwhile, over 
head, the rain was playing a dance-tune; and 
we, who bad been hot and wearied, would make 
sudden sallies from under the shelter of the elm, 
and revel, bare-headed, in the sweet fresh cool 
drops. How young animals do enjoy mere life, 
to be sore! Kitten or girl, puppy or boy, there 
is an absolute ecstacy in the very fact or exist¬ 
ence. To stretch out your little limbs is para¬ 
disaical — to open your eyes an entrance- 
ment. 

u Never still for a moment ?”—Why, of coarse 
they are never still for a moment, my dear Sir; 
and why on earth should they be? They will 
get still enough by-and-bye. There is plenty of 
time left for inertia. Yonder boy, shouting for 
mere happiness, and tossing his arms in the air, 
simply because he must —the time will come, 
I dare say, when, with a very dismal outlook in 
life, ne will sit, still enough now, before a slowly- 
dying fire, a black pipe in his month, black 
care at his heart, peering wistfully and woefully 


at the embers. The little girl whom you oat’* 
keep quiet—she will be quiet enough, in good 
time; quiet enough, awake, in her bed, through 
the long winter night, when the world and she 

have grown somewhat more acquainted. 

There, there: let us get back to our black¬ 
berries. 

Alas, it is somewhat difficult to do so: diffi¬ 
cult to call up again, by any effort of remem¬ 
brance, the feelings ana enjoyments of a time 
which might be a hundred years ago, to judge 
by its difference from one's present mood. We 
may even be thankful that we can look back on 
these things contentedly at all: but we can’t 
reproduce them. The effort to do so is very 
spasmodic. A man with a ruined digestion and 
confirmed neuralgia (not the present writer!) 
running after a butterfly—you don’t often sec 
that! Let us be very grateful for what is 
left. 

More and more grateful do I grow every day 
of my life for one gift—the power to see Beauty 
and to feel enjoyment in ordinary things. This, 
with what I have called the “Tapleyan” feeling; 
will tide a man comfortably over many awkward 
shoals. Nor let me be told that it is merely a 
beggarly Barmecide-banquet to set the memory 
to work. I find it a very substantial advantage 
indeed. My memory is to me a picture- 
gallery, whereof I alone have the key. Ican t 
show the pictures to any one else—haven’t the 
power to do so: but there they are: l see 
them : I can look, and look, and look, and not 
grow tired. I see a little village amid the Sussex 
Downs; see its flint-houses, see its old pigeon¬ 
holes, see its older elms. There it rests, cramed 
upon the round grassy bosom of the rolling 
Downs. I see the Ram falling round it w a 
heavy, weary shower: and I call to mind that 
in the one inn of that little village I spent some 
very pleasant hours. It is said that a small villsge- 
inn, on a rainy day, must needs be a miserable 
place to stay at. I deny the assertion. It ril de¬ 
pends upon yourself. If you choose to make it 
miserable, by fretfully stamping to and fro over 
the cle&n-s&nded floor and shaking your clenched 
fist at the hostile elements, so be it. Very mi¬ 
serable, indeed, in such a case, it assuredly wui 
be. If you like to go a little further, an®to 
satirize and snub the landlord because hebas 
nothing in the house but cheese, well and K 00 ** : 
but you are not obliged to do all this. You can 
sit down close to the wide chimney, and maw 
friends with the landlady—who, the chances aw> 
will be able to tell you some stories, quite wortn 
your hearing, of the’old smuggling days. ” ny* 
just opposite to you, in the chimney-corncTi 
may be an old mau who, years ago, formed on^ 
of the gangs who rode inland with their song* 
gled brandy, and with pistols—which they pw* 
fectly well-knew how .to use—in their P 0 ***" 
Then, there are the children, who (to-day u®P* 
pens to be Sunday) were about to walk three 
miles to get some “ schooling.” Out uponyo* 
if you wrap yourself up in your dignity* a®® T 
fuse to take an interest in the little buflet-wa® w, » 
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white-haired, bine-eyed South Saxons ! You » 
grumble because you have to stop here? You 
were glad enough to get in! In comes one 
as glad—poor Irish tramp, only. Landlady is 
for stowing him away in an outhouse, poor 
creature—and I own he is dirty, and unkempt, 
and unshaven. “ There are a great many im¬ 
postors about It is perfectly true: but I 
suppose the Rain is not an imposition ? There 
is no imposition in those dull, yet restless eyes, 
eyes of a man who has been moving on, and 
moving on, without any definite object, for God 
knows how many years—no imposition, I rather 
think, in that crouching and shivering by the 
fireside, as though he were taking a liberty in 
being warmed ! Slept under the Batthery, last 
night, did he— in that rain ? Hasn’t any money, 
hasn’t he ? Probably this is a falsehood; 
for these wondrous Celts sometimes would 
rather starve than Bpend, and will sleep 
out, during a night when you would not 
turn a dog to-doors, rather than take four- 
pence out of 6ome greasy hiding-place to pay for 
a night’s lodging. 1 know all this: we all 
know it ; and we know that Spirits are a main 
source of crime: but I think we will give the 
poor wretch some whiskey, and a shilling, for all 
that. . . . On my life, there is something 

that goes to one’s very heart in a poor creature’s 
surprise at being kindly treated ! Had you or¬ 
dered him out, I do not think he would have 
sworn at you. He is used to be ordered out, 
you see ; and though it is raining hard, and 
though it grows bitterly cold on these bare 
Downs, he is used to cold and rain. There are 
dogs that are used to kicks and blows, and 
there are men, too; and their faces get to be 
very much alike, with the same wistful, appeal¬ 
ing look in both ! I am not very clear that this 
tramp ever had the chance of being, in certain 
important matters, much better than the mi¬ 
serable dog who goes limping down the street, 
and avoids you as if he feared your foot—who 
skulks along, and seems to know that he is a 
degraded and a worthless animal, scarcely de¬ 
serving of human recognition even in the form 
of kicks. 

There is virtue in raw whiskey, Mr. Gough ! 
You might have lectured, in your own peculiarly 
intemperate style, for a good many hours, to the 
poor wretch, without doing him so much good 
as has been done by the contents of that glass! 
There is a feeble human look in him again. He 
is rather less like a suffering dumb animal. 

The rain ceases, and he goes away. My 
gossip with the landlady draws to a close. Her 
children, who have honoured me with playful 
recognition in the shape of pulls, are kind 
enough to express, with the artless tumult of 
infancy, their regret at my departure. I as¬ 
suage it. 

How glorious is the walk! Bewildering in its 
beauty is the vivid green of the turf, refreshed 
by the rain. I drive away the cold by stepping 
briskly out. The breeze, that blows inland 
over the Downs from the sea, seems to smite 


my cheeks, and its every blow to give health 1 
The shepherds are leading their flocks to the 
fold—a patient, stolid, much-enduring race of 
men. And after a few hours, I see the lights of 
the town to which I am bound—and I think of 
toasted slippers, and a bath, and a bed, and I 
fairly quicken my pace into a run. 

It may rain again to-morrow ? 

It did. I was, for eight horns, rained up and 
snowed up, and windbound, at the Coast- 
Guard Station on Beachy Head. Well ? 

It is not everybody who has the opportunity 
of passing eight hours there under similar cir¬ 
cumstances. Wait till the next storm comes : 
run down and try it; and, if a true Tapleyan, 
you will thank me for the hint. 


♦ 


Curious Epitaphs. —Much has been written 
about the extraordinary epitaphs found on the old 
graves of eccentric persons. The following has been 
transcribed by Mr. II annay, watchmaker, Wyle-cop. 
It is taken from a brass tablet in a carved oak frame 
in Julian’s Church, in this town :— u The remains of 
Henry Corser, of this parish, Chirngion, deceased, 
April the 1st, 1692, and Anne his wife, who followed 
him the next day after: 

“ We man and wife, 

Conjoined for life, 

Fetched our last breath 
So near, that death 
Who parts us would, 

Yet hardly could. 

Wedded againe 
In bed of dust, 

Here wc remaine 
Till rise we must. 

A. double prize this grave doth finde ; 

If you are wise keep it in mind.” 

The following is a sample of another kind, to the 
memory of Philip Brace, a painter, who was 
drowned in the river Severn in the performance of 
an heroic action: 

“ Twine garlands round the memory of the brave 
Brother; a hero rests within this grave— 

One of the truly noble, though his name 
Glitters not starlike on the page of fame. 

Swift Severn’s swollen flood he plunged in, 

A helpless, struggling, drowning boy to win 
Back to his weeping friends : but ere the bank 
Was gained, the boy and gallant hero sank ! 

He twice had braved the flood in days of yore,* 
Twice home a struggler to the shore; 

Calm be thy sleep, son of the toiling race, 

Peace to thy memory, brave Philip Brace !” 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


PEN -WIPER, 

IN CROCHET. 


Materials : Fine Crochet Silk, of three harmonising colours; small gold Buttons, and gold Beads, No. 5. 



This pen-wiper is made in 
a sort of crochet patchwork, 
done in the stitch introduced 
by ourselves, some two years 
ago, and called Crochet 
Cross-stitch; because it 
appears like cross-stitch 
worked on canvas. It is 
done thus: Make a chain in 
the ordinary way, and work 
on it one row of s c, in the 
ordinary way; except that 
you put the hook over the 
silk, and draw it through the 
you make one at one end, and miss 



[Section, full size.] 


stitch, instead of the usual 
mode. In future rows, in¬ 
sert the hook under both 
sides of the chain, instead 
of one only: you can work 
backwards ana forwards. 

In this design, every dia¬ 
mond is done in the same 
way—11 ch, miss I, work 
on 10 as above. Turn, miss 
the first, crochet cross-stitch 
under the others, doing two 
stitches in the last, and end¬ 
ing with a chain-stitch. Thus 


one at the other, in the alternate rows, to form the diamond 
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shape. Do ten rows and fasten off. Do six of 
one colour—say amber ; six violet, and six green. 
Sew the amber into a star; put the violet next, 
and the green for the outside. It may be lined 
with silk, and a fringe of gold beads added, as 
well as small gold buttons in the centre and at 


the points. The linen or doth on which the 
pens are to be wiped, must be cut in the same 
form. 

Done in single or double Berlin, it would 
make a very pretty mat, 

Aiouillxtti* 


POINT - LACE COVER, 

FOR A SULTANA. 

Mammals : Fine white Cotton Braid; with Nos. 00, 70, 100 Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, and No. 
80 and 100 Mecklenbnrgh Thread, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., of Derby. . 





Our engraving gives somewhat more than an fashion. Should it be desired to make the 
entire quarter of die full size of the lace cover cover as large as the case, two squares must be 
of the handkerchief-case; which should be j drawn, exactly alike, and connected by a double 
made of rich purple, green, or crimson satin, so line of spots, like that which forms the border, 
that it will display the lace laid over it to good The stitches employed for filling-in, are as 
effect. follows: 

The entire pattern can readilv be drawn from For the small, three-petal leaves surrounding 
the engraving. The case itself is, of course, of the small one, Brussels and foundation laoe, 
double the size, the lace being designed to cover alternately; Brussels with No. 50, foundation 
only the upper side, when it is folded book- with No. 70, Boar'i Head, 
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The large leaf ftled-in with open diamond’ The ease should be lined with White «ilk or 
stitch, in Meeklenburgb, No. SO. The same is satin, bestir quilted; and if done with the 
to be used for all the bars, forming the ground, sewing-machine, it it incomparably better than 
English lace, and open English lace in No. in any other way. 

70 Boar’s Head; and the Brussels edge in the Atomirm. 

samOt 


1?AUL FERflOLL, AND WHY PAUL FERROLL KILLED HIS WIFE, 


Whether it is expedient that the horrible assimilate the Leslie of the one book with the 
should be admitted among the legitimate Ferroll of the other. The writer herself knows 
elements of modern fiction is a question. We this, and acknowledges it tacitly in the changing 
are so used to mere copying of the most ordinary of the names of her characters, openly at the 
life in our novels that we are apt to start aside close of her task. 

from such a book as Paul Ferroll, when, under a In the first book it mattered little to us What 
heap of the orthodox, it finds its way to our the exact wrong might be 5 the problem was 
domestic hearths. Fiction has confessedly be- what manner of man could do the retributive 
come such a plaything and a trinket, such au deed ? We were satisfied with the working out 
upholsterer’s adjunct to our easy chairs, that we of this problem in Paul Ferroll. We felt that 
cannot help feeling virtuously indignant when- this man could and did kill his wife. We are 
ever it attempts to rise from tnese low functions not so satisfied that Leslie under the given pro* 
to a higher use. We have no tragedy now, the vocation (nay, under any provocation), could or 
very name is obsolete, save as applied by news- did commit this murder, 
paper penny-a-liners to real occurences 5 and However, both books are written, and we 
the pity find the terror, to excite which was of must take them as they are. The great merit 
old the highest aim of the greatest poets, are of the sequel is in the delineation of Elinor, 
now decried as painful, as if pain was no sub- We learn rrom this how it was possible that his 
ject matter for literature. passion for her Bbould grow into Ferroll’s heart, 

Novels being as a class what they are, we how the prize could be in his estimation worth 
cannot grieve that we are so seldom shocked by the winning at such a price. In laying more 
sallies out of the common track. Those critics plainly before us his necessity of possessing 
who systematically depreciate fiction, no doubt Elinor, the sequel fulfils so for what it promises, 
use the constant lash justly and wisely. It The plot of the whole story runs thus. Paul 
would be lamentable if the herd of story-tellers Ferroll having just achieved at Oxford all the 
were not kept rigorously within the narrow honours which authoresses love to shower upon 
bounds which they have chosen for themselves, their heroes, is staying at a country-house, where 
It would be lamentable if we were doomed to be he amuses himself by flirting with his hostess, a 
always coming upon conventional renderings of Miss Chanson. Thither comes Elinor, a child 
the jealous madness of Othello, or the chaste fresh from a French convent. Nothing can be 
rage of Isabella, or the remorse of Lady Mac- more charming than the picture of this inno- 
nnu it. _ _ , _ _ cent, helpless, ductile, young girl. For her, 

I he authoress of Paul Ferroll, however, has Ferroll conceives a passion. At first hisinten- 
ttansgressed these narrow bounds. When we tion is to seduce her, or, if not that, to gain her 
say that she is justified in her temerity, we at child’s heart, and play with it and throw it aside, 
once admit the book to be a work of genius. However, her very innocence defeats him, and 
We have here a tragedy almost of the antique the upshot of the matter is a marriage engage- 
stamp, and permeated by a true Sophoclean meat. Miss Chanson, bitterly jealous, plots to 

ruin Elinor in the eyes of Ferroll. She succeeds 
* ho excellence of the first book has not been in making him believe that the girl is deceiving 
equalled in its strange sequel. Tliis sequel has him, and by forging of letters and other not 
merits of its own; but, judged by the profession very cleverly conceived stratagems, conviocss 
of its title, it can scarcely escape being pro- him that his betrothed has held assignations 
nounced a failure. In reading Paul Ferroll we with another man. Hence a rupture. Elinor 
take for granted that he had suffered some is sent back to her convent, w hil e Ferroll i® 
grievous wrong at the hands of his first wife, made to believe that she has gone off with hi* 
The more impenetrable the mystery that en- supposed rival. The deceived lover has a long 
velopes this wrong, the more inexpiable we pic- fever fit, through which he is nursed by I*urs 
ture it to ourselves. The "Why,” when we Chanson. The fever past, while he is yet mor- 
learn it, is insufficient and our preconception of bidly weak in body and mind, Laura propose* 
the murderer is modified; It is difficult to marriage to him, telling him that her good 
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is compromised on his account. He vainly tries 
to escape his persecutress, and, at length, under 
the conviction that he mast die soon, and that 
what becomes of him meantime is of little conse¬ 
quence, consents to the consummation of the 
marriage. He recovers his strength, and finds 
himself bound irretrievably to the woman whom 
he already begins to hate. Then comes the 
discovery of Laura’s former deceptions. He 
learns that Elinor had been true to him, and 
hastens off to the convent. Finding that she 
loves him still, he tries to persuade her to become 
his mistress, and, failing in that, returns home. 
Soon after this, his wife is one morning found 
dead in her bed, with a wound of some sharp- 
pointed instrument below her ear. 

With this murder “ Paul Ferroll” opens. All 
that precedes it is related now only in “ Why 
Paul Ferroll Killed his Wife.” If the chain of 
events had been told at first in its natural se¬ 
quence, it seems certain that “ Paul Ferroll ” 
would have failed of being the masterly work 
of art that it is. 

In the writing of this story, we may suppose 
that the first thing that presented itself was the 
plot, that is to say, the simple fact of a man 
deliberately killing nis wife. The outline of the 
character which would suggest itself simulta¬ 
neously with the plot would then be gradually 
filled up and elaborated. The kind of man that 
could do such an act, and how he would be 
affected by the act in his after-life, would be 
questions that would very soon rise into infinitely 
greater importance than the plot which originated 
them. In the last place, the immediate causes 
which led this alreaay-conceived character to do 
the act would claim attention. This seems to 
be the probable manner in which the Btory arose. 
It becomes, in the telling, i psychological study 
of a single character. The plot is nothing, 
save in its moral causes and effects as exhibited 
in the murderer. The objective immediate causes 
are, in the first book, only hinted sufficiently to 
make the reader cognizant of the existence of a 
wrong to be avenged, and an intolerable obstacle 
to be removed. It is this last element, scarcely 
necessary to the first book, which has been, by 
an afterthought, worked out with very variable 
skill in the second. 

To continue our plain analysis of the story : 
The husband is not suspected of the murder. He 
has so carefully pre-arranged his plans as to feel 
himself safe from detection; while, at the same 
time, he provides that, should conviction of the 
murder be brought home to anyone else, he 
shall be able to lay before justice proofs of his 
own guilt. He is determined that none other 
shall die for his crime. In the coffin of his wife 
he encloses a confession that be did the deed, 
together with the instrument wherewith he did 
it. This prologue having been told in commend- 
ably plain language, the terrible story is dismissed. 
Only the silent horror of it hang9, like the 
sword of Damocles, over the innocent happiness 
of the following scenes. In a few years Ferroll 
returns to his tower with another wife and a 
little girl. This new wife is Elinor. The sole 


peculiarity of these people is that they keep 
themselves apart from their neighbours. Why 
an exception to this rule is made in the case of 
the Bartletts, does not appear; but something 
roust be allowed to the exigencies of the story. 
The familiarity between the Bartletts and the 
Ferrolls, results in a love-affair between the son 
of the one, and the daughter of the other house. 
Mr. Ferroll, determined that his neighbours 
shall not say, in the case of discovery, that he 
had unwarrantably mingled with them or formed 
alliances between his family and theirs,’opposes 
this love-affair; and thus Janet becomes involved 
in the consequences of the secret crime. The 
story, from tne relation of the murder to that 
of its confession, is made up of a series of epi¬ 
sodes, little coherent, but all tending admirably 
to work out and complete the character of Paul 
Ferroll. The most remarkable of these episodes 
is the shooting of the ringleader of a riot by 
Ferroll, and the conviction of the latter on the 
charge of murder for this act. The verdict of 
the jury is of coarse an absurd mistake, and a 
pardon is granted immediately,* all the county 
vying with each other in tokens of respect for 
the convicted murderer. This, as it were, bur¬ 
lesque foreshadowing of the trial to come, is 
wonderfully impressive; and the behaviour of 
Ferroll under the circumstances so true and yet 
so untrue, is displayed with an admirable skill. 
At length the confession of the crime arrives : 
An old servant of the murdered woman returns 
from Canada, whither she and her husband (who 
had been at first suspected of the murder) had 
been sent by Ferroll. She is found to possess 
some jewellery which had belonged to her mis¬ 
tress ; suspicion is aroused; she is taken up on 
the charge of murder, and the verdict is against 
her. Then Paul Ferroll confesses. 

From this point the book is disappointing 
enough. By an impossible conjunction of cir¬ 
cumstances, Ferroll makes his escape from 
prison, and, with his daughter, flies to America, 
where, after a time, he dies penitent; Elinor had 
been stricken dead by the first news of her hus¬ 
band’s guilt. 

Now, the plot is in many points, it must be 
confessed, not only untrue to nature, but also 
inartistically conceived and clumsily executed. 
That, notwithstanding such defects in the 
Mythos, the effect of the book is so triumphant, 
is owing to the wonderful skill displayed in the 
Ethe . 

If we remember right, the character of Paul 
Ferroll has been already likened to, or mentioned 
in conjunction with, “ the sinful soul ” of Tenny¬ 
son’s Palace of Art:— 

(t A glorious Devil, large in heart and brain, 

That did love Beauty only, (Beauty »een 

In all varieties of mould and mind), 

And Knowledge for its beauty; or if Good, 

Good only for its beauty.” 

No doubt both creations are akin in their 
primary idea. Paul Ferroll lives for pleasure 
only. He is endowed with the most perfect 
capability of pleasure. Bodily and mentally he 
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is formed by nature to enioy all that life has in 
it of enjoyment Health, strength, aptitude 
for bodily exercises, indomitable energy, un- 
shakeable nerves, a courage that cannot ^realize 
what fear is—these corporeal possessions are 
conjoined with intellectual "possessions equally 
complete. Mind and body are in equilibrium. 
He is, on the one hand, no muscularian or 
voluptuary ; on the other, no pedant or enthusiast. 
Further, his mind is in exquisite balance with 
itself. While he has in perfection the imagina¬ 
tive and creative faculty, he has, too, in perfec¬ 
tion the ratiocinative and practical faculty. A 
poet, he is also a diligent magistrate and the 
most active of country-gentlemen. Under 
whatever crisis, he is always ready at the moment, 
equipoised on his own centre. He possesses 
(paradox as the assertion may seem) a steadfast 
morality. He is just, he is honest, he is truthful, 
he is helpful, he is liberal, he is temperate; he 
never violates his moral code in his conduct to 
those out of the circle of his own life. This 
morality, this sense of what is becoming, crowns 
and completes his capability of pleasure, keep¬ 
ing, by its moderating influence, his other strong 
faculties within due bounds. The feeling of 
his own self-command and self-sufficiency, the 
knowledge that his deliberate will holds in con¬ 
trol each exquisite sensation, gives the last 
keenest edge to bis enjoyment of life. 

This self-dominating power we are allowed to 
see not only in the continual check which he 
holds over himself mentally, but also in the 
momentary disclosure, now and then of strong 
animal propensities. Tigerish qualities look out 
at us sometimes through the bars, as in his in¬ 
toxication under danger, and his absolute relish 
for blood. We feel that there is a terrible 
amount of brute force caged in the man, which 
but for these iron bars of his self-command, 
would rage forth in inhuman violence and lust. 

To his neighbours Paul Ferroll would seem 
eminently unselfish. When he reasons with 
the refractory boy, Hugh Bartlett; when he 
arranges Lady Bartlett’s affairs; when he labours 
day after day among the cholera-stricken; when 
he shoots down the rioter; what is he doing, in 
each case, but taking upon himself for the good 
of others a trouble which he might have escaped ? 
That, in his truthfulness, he denies all claim to 
such unselfishness, only makes his virtue the 
clearer. Men are not to be judged by their talk, 
but by their deeds. If they can accuse him of 
selfishness, it is in that which was to a certain 
extent an instance of self-denial, namely, his 
living apart from them. 

In fact, the man is utterly selfish. His 
morality is nothing but his sense of what is be¬ 
fitting himself. His self-respect is hideous 
when one knows his crime. Is it ruth for, or is 
it even justice to the accused, that leads him to 
confess the murder ? It is rather his knowledge 
that it would be unbecoming himself to suffer 
an innocent person to die for his misdeed. 
Another man would have balanced between the 
life of his wife and that of the accused. Surely 


matters being as they were, there was room for 
question what course of action would be right. 

In his devotion to the cholera-stricken, his 
neighbours would see noble proof of a merciful 
disposition. From his journal of this time we 
learn how these scenes of woe were to him a 
pageant and theatrical show; how he rejoiced in 
this opportunity of using his exuberant energies; 
how the misery which he witnessed all day was 
foil to the happiness of his home at night, en¬ 
hancing his enjoyment a thousand-fold by the 
contrast of pain. He analyzes these real suffer¬ 
ings as he would analyze some tragedy, getting 
much satisfaction out of his own clever criticism 
of them. He is a.Parrhasius, perfecting his 
art by studying the writhings of the tortured 
slave. We see him discovering not only a cer¬ 
tain spice of the ludicrous, but a false sentiment 
and bombast in the last gasps and shiverings of 
humanity. 

We have remarked above that the episodes of 
the book are all chosen admirably for elaborating 
the character of the hero. This cholera-episode 
deserves special mention on that head. Nothing 
could display so forcibly as the passages in his 
diary, FerroU’s keen sense of pleasure as the 
contrast to pain, and his deliberate use of pain 
as an artistic instrument to enjoyment. “ After 
pain, to be at the end of pain, to be enjoying 
the hours, instead of suffering the hours—that is 
the bliss of human nature.” One begins to 
conceive the possibility of his really enjoying 
the life he had purchased by his crime; the 
possibility that after due weighing of cir¬ 
cumstances for and against, he should have de¬ 
cided that it was worth while to commit the 
crime. 

The few passages^of Elinor’s diary given here 
show Ferroll’s influence over his wife, or, rather 
how he had so absorbed her into his own life as 
to make her incapable of having other feelings 
than his. There is no sorrow for the misery 
around, in this gentle, tender woman’s thoughts. 
Unconsciously she rejoices in the cause that 
brings all her husband’s energies into exercise. 
" I have been looking out the passages about 
great national plagues and sicknesses,” she 
writes: “ the cholera is brooding in his head into 
an article, and those passages will contribute to 
it.” There is something terrible in the picture 
of these two sitting apart:— 

“ On the hills like gods together, careless of man¬ 
kind. 

For they lie beside their nectar, and the bolts are 
hurled 

Far below them in the valleys, and the clouds are 
lightly curled 

Round their golden houses, girdled with the gleam¬ 
ing world: 

Where they smile in secret, looking over wasted 
lands. 

• * * • • 

Bat they smile, they find a music centred In • 
doleful song.” 

We may find here, if we choose, a moral to our 
story; marking how violation of human law! 
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brings inevitable severance of human ties and 
sympathies. The man thus severed degenerates 
from his humanity. How bitter to himself the 
severance, we may see in the yearning which he 
still has, to learn the verdict of that society from 
which he is cut off. Through Ferroll’s ostenta¬ 
tious disdain of human opinion, we discover a 
constant eagerness to know what men would 
think of him if they were aware of the truth. 
Even his morality is but human opinion taken 
to himself as a private conscience. 

Ferroll’s love for Elinor, though we feel it to 
be natural and true, is not easily to be explained. 
That a man of such clear reason and perfect 
self-command should be so ruled and subdued 


by love as FerroU is, strikes us at first as im¬ 
probable. No reader could have conjured up in 
his mind the sort of woman who would have 
power thus to influence him. Elinor married 
nas become so much a part of himself, that the 
story of their earlier love is, in the first book, an 
unsolvable mystery. In its way, the drawing of 
the Elinor of the second is as great an achieve¬ 
ment as that of Paul FerroU. The character is 
of course subordinated to his; she would never 
have been, unless the problem of his love had 
needed to be solved; but, over and above her 
singular fitness for the predetermined part she 
»to play, she stands out as a real and original 
creation. As to her influence over the hero, we 
feel at once that she is the only woman who 
could have had this influence. No woman who 
was in opposition or in active contrast to him 
could have exercised over him the slightest 
power. An equal intellect he would have com¬ 
batted; mere bodily charms he would have 
loathed; from a will like his own, unalterable in 
good or evil, he would have turned away 
appaUed. Elinor is so dhctile that her per¬ 
sonality becomes absorbed in his, even while 
she adds to him the innocence that he lacked, 
completing him with her own grace and good- 


The selfish character of his passion is mani¬ 
fest enough from his whole treatment of her. 
He would have betrayed her in the first in¬ 
stance ; afterwards he asks her to become his 
mi st r es s; his crowning wrong is that, stained 
as he is by crime and lying exposed to its con¬ 
sequences, he makes her his wife. He scruples 
at holding the most distant intercourse with his 
neighbours. He will not let his daughter 
marry among them. The justice which rules 
his conduct towards them has no effect on his 
conduct towards Elinor. He has never, in 
minor matters, the considerateness for her which 
he has for others. We sometimes discover 
in him a consciousness that he has bought her 
at a great price, and that she is bound to pay him 
the utmost that she can. 

He has not that class of affections which we 
usually call by the name “ heart.” His love 
is of the intellect. He finds his craving for 
beauty satisfied in Elinor. She is to him not 
no much a possession of beauty, as the very idea 
of beauty itself. She raises his faculty of 
appreciating beauty to a higher power. ^ Through 


her all nature and art are seen with a clearer 
insight. Her influence once felt, he would as 
soon consent to give her up, as to give up auy 
portion of his intellect. The exquisite sensuous¬ 
ness of the man must also be taken into account. 
His senses are of the strongest. That he is not 
a voluptuary depends only on the equal strength 
of counteracting forces. 

• * * a * 

That Paul Ferroll should find it possible to 
live a life of happiness after committing the 
murder seems at first sight incredible. True it 

is, nevertheless, that he is exquisitely happy. 
He chose to kill his wife that he might attain to 
this after-life. He calculated the chances, and 
ascertained beforehand that the crime would 
pay its price. He does not repent having done 

it, for a moment. We must remember that in 
his own estimation the murder was a simple act 
of justice. Her existence was to him too great 
an injury and wrong to be bearable; He can 
pity the poor, dead woman, while he rejoices 
with his whole soul that she is dead. To kUi 
her out of his way was a necessity to him— 
terrible, no doubt, in the accomplishment; but, 
once done, a cause of constant thanksgiving. 
The feeling that the price he had paid for happi¬ 
ness was so great would give to his happiness 
the keener edge. He would will to enjoy to the 
utmost what it had cost so great an effort of 
will to gain. The contrast, “ after pain to be at 
the end of pain/’ to him who felt so well the 
uses of pain, would be a constant source of 
pleasure. The sweet, innocent life would ac¬ 
quire a more delicious tranquillity from remem¬ 
brance of the terrible passage of evil by which 
that harbour bad been reached. “ So much 
innocence and so much happiness!” The strug¬ 
gles and the torments and the necessity of 
cruel deeds were past; all achieved that had 
been striven for; and, like a hero raised to the 
skies, he enjoys his perfect bliss. Even the 
uncertainty as to discovery, for which he was 
always prepared, would, no doubt, make him 
seize each passing moment with a more eager 
grasp, and wring from it to the last drop the honey 
it might bear. “ Still there would be all to-night 
and part of to-morrow,” Ferroll says to Har- 
rowby. Again, he is free from all superstition. 
There are no terrors of a tender conscience to 
be borne. Mark how, when Elinor is absent, 
he pictures her face on the pillow—“that fore¬ 
head fleshy white under the muslin whiteness 
and under no circumstances that other dead 
face, with the stab below the ear. Knowing the 
man’s capability of pleasure, we can under¬ 
stand that he could be happy. Knowing hie 
inflexible will and cool reason, we can conceive 
how he would receive his crime into his life in 
much the same manner as we all receive the 
inevitableness of death. 

Another striking episode is that of Ferroll’s 
fall at Pontaube. The whole scene is written 
with consummate skill. His command over 
his crippled body and over his succumbing 
faculties is merely a further example of that 
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power of will which we know him to possess; 
such, too, is his justness in estimating rightly 
the time of Janet’s absence, which by torture 
would appear so long. But we see him here 
for the first time under real corporeal suffering, 
suddenly deprived of his self-sufficiency. His 
dread of assassination as he lies helpless, is 
touched upon in a masterly manner. One can 
conceive how, as that intense horror of the un¬ 
seen assassin’s blow came over him, another 
scene would rise up, wherein he had played the 
assassin’s part. We find him unready for this 
stroke of fortune never calculated upon, and all 
his forces for a time shaken by it. “ I have 
thought to die often; but never, never thought 
of this.” 

♦ * * * * 

Space fails us, or our attempts at analyzing 
this character of Paul Ferroll might be carried 
to a much greater length. 


When we consider the living reality and 
completeness of this creation, the manner in 
which it is presented to us adds to our wonder¬ 
ment. We have no soliloquies; we are never 
(save in those few diary-passages) admitted into 
the confidence of Ferroll’s thoughts. Until the 
close of the book there is not a hint dropped 
that he had committed the murder. We only 
see him act; it is through his actions alone 
that we learn to know him. ' In each episode 
the reader is made to fill up himself the thoughts 
and feelings of the hero, from merest outlines 
infallible in their truth. 

We have before likened this book to the 
dramas of Sophocles in the point of its irony. 
The contrast here between the seeming innocence 
and happiness, and the real guilt and misery, is 
scarcely less awful than that between the con¬ 
scious virtue and the hideous crimes of (Edipus. 

March 1st , 1861. J. A. 


“IN M EMORIAM” 

BY SHIRLBY GERARD. 


41 A child is man in a small letter, yet the best copy of Adam, before he tasted of Eve or the apple; 
and he is happy whose small practice in the world can only write his character. * * * * The 
older he grows he is a stair lower from God. Could he put off his body with his little coat, he had got 
eternity without a burden, and exchanged but one heaven for another. 1 * 

Bishop Hauls. 


Business called me to London—important 
business, they all told me: and perhaps it was 
so. I have not much inclination, ana less ca¬ 
pacity, for business. I have always recoiled in¬ 
stinctively from red tape and parchment. I 
remember, upon one occasion, being quite 
distressed when my favourite nifece Mary pro¬ 
vided me with a piece of red tape to tie up the 
tall carnations ana other overgrown flowers in 
my garden. The contrast was not disagreeable, 
it is true, among the green leaves; but I was 
glad when a long continuance of wet weather 
despoiled it of its bright hues. Old people 
have such strange fancies. 

The time of year was spring—a season when 
my country-home looked almost its loveliest; 
when the bright, captivating rays of the sun 
begin to push themselves everywhere, and will 
not be denied. They have been strangers to us 
for so long an interval, that we feel tempted to 
welcome them with shouts. And how they warm 
up the tree-buds which quickly expand to meet 
them, as it were, half-way! How they coax the 
flowerB into bloom, the birds into song—all 
God’s beautiful earth into smiles! 

But this important business called me to 


London, and I went. Oh! the beauty of the 
country through which I passed! The hawthorn 
still lingered m the hedge-rows, but I could 
only imagine its perfume. I saw the flowers 
blooming almost oeneath the grim wheels of 
the flying train. My dear, my well known 
favourites! it went to my heart to have no time 
to give you even a nod of recognition as we sped 
along. 

It was Whitsuntide. The season when the 
artisan world of London take holiday, and with 
their wives and families are conveyed by van- 
loads, omnibus-loads, and boat-loads to the 
quaint old gardens of Hampton Court—the 
chestnut shades of Bushy Park, or to Richmond 
and Kew. There were shilling days at beauti¬ 
ful Sydenham, and the attraction of “ eight 
hours at the sea-side” to blow the dust and 
8 moke from off the work-weary crowds, and 
send them back freshened and invigorated to 
their monotonous life of toil. 

Although I love the country with every fibre 
i of my heart, and would never willingly be absent 
I from its smiling aspect, I must confess this 
| business trip of mine to the great metropolis 
1 gave me some real pleasure. But my enjoy- 
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ment was after a fashion of my own. The life The group consisted of five persons, two of 
of dubs and drawing-rooms is not for me, and whom were children—boys, of apparently ten 
doubtless all that 1 looked upon as enjoyment and twelve. There were also two ladies and a 
would not be so regarded by the gay inhabitants gentleman. Of the former, I had little difficulty 
of the beau-monde. 1 loved to wander about in deciding which was the mother of the attrac- 


alone early and late, studying mankind under 
the variety in which he must of necessity appear 
in a teeming population like that of London. 

It is with genuine pleasure that I enter some 
of those public haunts, and unnoticed and un¬ 
known, read life-histories in the faces and ac¬ 
tions of those around me. It is also a habit of 
mine to picture to myself a home-life for some 
family about whom I am totally ignorant, and 
to map out a future for their children, according 
to some peculiarity of disposition which has 
fallen under my notice. This is harmless castle¬ 
building, and, moreover, it is castle-building in 
which we can never indulge until we have 
crossed that bridge dividing the hopes, the 
passions, and the ambitions of youth from the 
“ still life” of a serene and contented old age. 
I was detained in London until the end of June, 
and my favourite haunt on the glorious summer 
afternoons was Kensington Gardens. Day after 
day I was there sitting under one of the shady 
trees. My resting place was judiciously selected, 
for it commanded a view, not only of the gaily 
attired pedestrians in the gardens, but also of 
the superbly mounted and most elegant-looking 
women, with their attendant Cavaliers who 
thronged the ride. The soft murmur of their 
low-toned but animated conversation came at 
intervals to my ear, mingled with the tramp of 
their beautiful and high-bred steeds upon the 
soft yielding earth. 

The last day of my sojourn came. At an 
early hour the following morning I was to return 
to my country home, and in the afternoon, as 
usual, I found myself upon my accustomed 
seat. It was one of the gala days. The splen¬ 
did band of one of the Life-Guard regiments— 
my nieces doubtless would have known if it 
were the First or Second—was performing a 
selection of most exquisite music; merry 
children were playing about; fair girls were 
laughing gaily; gentlemen, old and young, were 
gathered in groups to converse and criticize. 
It was a joyous scene. Like Charles Lamb, I 
could " have shed tears for joy at the sight of so 
much life.” 

The crowd increased. Up and down the 
promenade it was a perfect forest of parasols. 
Such greetings between friends ; sucn bright 
faces; such a flow of animated conversation I 
had never heard and seen before. Presently the 
open space around my seat was covered with 
chairs, which until then had been piled together, 
and the tired promenaders rested themselves 
thereon. It was then my peculiar enjoyment 
began; but I had so many interesting groups 
to observe, that I was puzzled upon which to 
bestow my undivided attention. Ere long, 
however, a party approached, and its appearance 
seemed to promise ample food for those specu¬ 
lations, as to character and temperament, in 
which I am so prone to indulge. 


tive children. There was an unmistakable air 
of serene, happy roatronhood in the face and 
carriage of the elder lady, which bespoke her 
the mistress of a family. Her dress, rich and 
substantial, told of wealth more than sufficient 
for the common wants of life. The honest 
beaming expression of her dark, hazel eyes, 
and the frank ease of her manner were also 
proof that she was not tainted with the languid 
indifference of fashionable life. The father was 
also a perfect type of a country gentleman- 
handsome and manly-looking, with a clear, 
healthy colour upon his fine good-humoured 
face. But the children—the two boys, especially 
—attracted me. 

They were totally unlike in form and feature, 
and but for their dress and companionship, I 
should not have thought they were connected 
by the close tie of brotherhood. The eldest was 
a slight, delicate-looking child. His face was 
principally remarkable for the clear outline of 
ev.ery feature. His eyes were large, dark gray in 
colour, and their expression shy and fawn¬ 
like. A soft, exquisite flush rose to his pale 
cheeks at the simplest word, or slightest gesture 
addressed to him, and at intervals a perceptible 
quivering of his mouth and nostrils impressed 
me with the belief that the boy was sensitive, and 
even timid, in the highest degree. 

What a contrast to bis brother, whose figure 
was strongly but gracefully built. His face 
lacked the regular outline and delicate beauty of 
the elder boy’s, vet to some eyes it woula be 
more attractive from its ruddy glow of health, 
and the animated expression which varied with 
every object upon which he turned his restless, 
eager gaze. 

They had no seats. The three elders of the 
party, the father, mother, and the younger 
lady—an aunt most likely—had taken the only 
unoccupied chairs. 

The shy boy did not feel at home. Pre¬ 
sently he stole to his mother’s side, but 
she was pre-occupied with the gay scene and 
took no notice of him. But I soon perceived 
how tender was the love she bore that sen¬ 
sitive plant. A very slight movement on 
his part drew her attention towards him. She 
made room for him upon a corner of her chair, 
and placing her arm round him, retained him 
with that loving clasp in his not over comfort¬ 
able position; 

"Ah!” methought, "how shall it fare with 
you when the day comes for you to leave that 
protecting arm to face the wiae world.alone?” 

Meanwhile, the other boy stood a little apart, 
with his arms crossed behind him and his eyes 
wandering over the gay groups surrounding 
him. There was some shyness about him also; 
but it soon gave place to an inherent love of 
fun; and ere long his brown eyes were dancing, 
and genuine boyish laughter (subdued by cir- 
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cmnstances, it is true) was excited by toms ob¬ 
ject which caught hie ever-restiees gate. 

Then followed a very pretty scene. The 
younger lady of the party caught sight of some 
acquaintance at a little distance. She rose, and 
for a few moments stood undecided as to the 
probability of finding her chair unoccupied 
when she returned. But suddenly turning to 
her young nephew (as 1 supposed the boy to be) 
she exclaimed: 

u Oh, Harry! will you, like a good boy, come 
and sit here until 1 come back? I shan't be a 
moment." 

The boy grew crimson, made a few hesitating 
steps in advance, and then glanced round as 
though inclined to run away. 

" Will you ?” repeated the young lady, coax- 
ingly. 

“ Harry, sit down directly," said mamma, in 
a reproving tone, and the boy instantly obeyed. 
But he placed himself upon the extreme edge, 
and I could perceive that he considered it was 
decidedly infra dig. for a boy of his age to be 
seen sitting in public upon a cane-bottomed 
chair. He was not miserable for more than ten 
minutes, however, and I shall never forget the 
expression of relief upon his bright face as he 
jumped up to restore the seat to the young lady 
again. 

In due time the band ceased. The gentleman 
rose, and gave an arm to each of his companions. 
The shy elder child held his mother's hand with 
a firm clasp; the younger followed at a little 
distance alone—and so they all moved away, 
and out of my sight for ever. 

For ever!—It is strange what power those 
words possess to make me sad. Sometimes I 
cannot bear to think that I shall never again see 
those whom I have met perhaps in the most 
casual manner. You may think that if I can 
make my interest in human life so universal, I 
should also make it momentary; that, in fact, a 
union between universality and permanence is 
not possible. But I have not found it so. I 
have called myself an old man when I saw those 
attractive children. I am many years older now, 

S et I have never forgotten tnem. If they are 
ving they are men now; but sometimes I think 
that the fragile elder boy was taken by an All¬ 
wise Providence from the “ evil to come.” I 
saw, in fancy, his pale cheeks growing gradually 
paler—his steps slower and more feeble; I saw 
the darkened room, the. anxious faces; I heard 
the low, thin voice asking for “ dear mamma 
I saw the strong, handsome younger brother 
overwhelmed with grief, and impatiently longing 
to defy and baffle the mighty Power that was 
taking his dear companion from his side. 1 
saw the last scene of all, when the mighty 
Power had conquered; I could hear the rustle 
of angels’ wings, as they bore the pure spirit to 
its home above. 

I have stood, in fancy, beside the quiet grave, 
situated in some peaceful spot far from the riot 
of human life. Years have passed since he was 
laid there. The father's nair is white; the 
mother’s beauty has faded; the handsome bro¬ 


ther is a child no more* I see signs of pie* 
paration in the quaint old house where they 
reside. A chamber is made ready; some old 
toys are dusted and placed in sight They an, 
for the most part, rude models of ships and 
boats—worthless in the estimation of many; but 
the mother’s eyes glistened as she took them 
out one by one, for were they not fashioned by 
her only son ? His love of adventure and wild 
longing to take part in some daring deeds, such 
as have made men famous in the past, overcame, 
at an early age, even his great love for his dear 
home, ana he has been for three years roving by 
land and sea, a midshipman in Her Majesty’s 
navy. 

But he has won his epaulet now; for did 
he not fight gallantly in the foremost rank of 
Naval Brigade in the Crimea, his brave young 
heart swelling as he cheered on his comrades to 
a glorious death or glorious victory I And now 
Peace has been proclaimed, and he is expected 
at the home where he was born; and the old toys 
are taken out, and the mother’s heart grows 
young again. 

I see Uie arrival; I see tears upon the brown 
cheeks of the youthful hero, as he feels around 
him the clasp of those loving arms. I hear the 
quiver of his voice as he tries to speak gay 
words; but the effort is in vain. He thinks of 
the dangers through which he has passed, and 
the sight of his dear old home has taught him 
what it would have been to die. 

I see him the next morning standing beside 
hia brother’s grave. There are bright flowers 
blooming upon it; the grass is fresh and green. 
He kneels reverently, and I know that he is 
thanking God for having spared him to the 
hearts which still bleed for the love of their 
first-born. When he rises, some of the bright 
flowers are in his hand, and as he turns and 
walks alowly from the place, I feel that the re¬ 
membrance of that quiet grave, and the beloved 
being who is dust beneath, and a pure angel 
above, will do much to keep the young man 
"unspotted from the world.” 


» 

Amy Robs art’s Death.— u A jury [be tells as] 
was impannelled—every man of them a stranger to 
him (Leicester) and some of them enemies. Antes! 
Forster, Apple-yerd, and Arthur Robsart, brother- 

in-law and brother of the lady, were present, accord¬ 
ing to Dudley's special request; ‘ and if more of her 
friends could have been sent, 1 said be, * I would ham 
sent thembut with all their minuteness of inquiry 
* they could find,' wrote Blount, ‘ no presumption 
of evil,’ although he expressed a suspicion that 
1 some of the jurymen were sorry that they could 
not* That the unfortunate lady was klllsd by s frA 
down stairs was all that could be made of bys 
coroner’s inquest, rather hostile than otherwise, and 
urged to rigorous investigation by the suppessd cul¬ 
prit himself,’’— Motley’s United Netherlands* 
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THE COURT OF QUEEN ELIZABETH. 

BY W. R. 


There are times I think in the life of everyone 
when he becomes, so to speak, weared of the 
present, and seeks recreation in the contempla¬ 
tion of the past! This remark applies not only 
to the recollections of private life, but to the 
contemplation of past epochs in history. Such 
a feeling is predominant in my mind now, and 
I am about to go back in thought some three 
centuries, and pass in review the reign and 
manners of the Court of her whose name heads 
this paper. 

Elisabeth succeeded to the throne when the 
kingdom, rent and torn as it bad been with 
intestine dissensions and misfortunes since Henry 
the Eighth’s reign, desired repose. It bad pas¬ 
sed from the sway of the Protector Somerset to 
that of the Protector Northumberland—the 
religious risings in the West had frequently 
broken out—the currency had been debased— 
and it then passed under the sceptre of Mary, 
who deemed herself chosen by Heaven to re¬ 
instate the authority of the Pope and the Roman 
Catholic religion. During her reign persecution 
had flourished in horrid success, and when she 
died, an universal sigh of relief burst from the 
country at large on the accession of Elizabeth. 
She, remarkable for talent and learning, natu¬ 
rally surrounded herself with the wisest in the 
land; and the result is, that if we wish to be¬ 
hold a conglomeration of stars, so to speak, all 
beaming with undying lustre, we picture to our¬ 
selves her Court and courtiers. I do not, gen¬ 
tle reader, hope or endeavour to treat the mat¬ 
ter logically or succinctly; but if you will wander 
for a little time with me into the regions of the 

C amid the manes of the greatest and noblest, 
ist you will derive some little pleasure there¬ 
from. 

Let us be courtiers for the nonce and enter 
the regal halls. See the Queen is witnessing a 
masque-stage play, or what else you choose to 
call it. Round her chair are grouped our 
notabilities, and the back-ground is filled in 
with gentlemen-in-waiting—the yeomen of the 
guard,, et hoc genus omne. Let us look first at 
roe grave, silent man who stands on the right. 
Care has marked his brow and deepened the 
fines round his mouth; but the calm, sagacious 
look on his face shows that he has learnt the 
ways of the world and gauged its pretensions. 

Hia rise has been prosperous—his labours 
well repaid—and he is now the successful and 
honoured statesman—the valued of the sovereign 
—" her faithful Burleigh.” 

Do we know him who stands next ? I think 
so. The handsome form, the rich dress, the 
well-cut features, the proud, joyous, confident 
smile can belong but to one. He is beginning 
his career, and is but a new courtier; but before 
him lie the honours showered upon the sailor, 


courtier, and poet in one. For him is prefacing 
the fame to be showered upon him from his 
voyages and discoveries of strange lands and 
people; and after that the dungeons of the 
Tower—that cell, upon whose walls still remain 
the sacred words carved by his hand—the cell 
in which year after year, of a life which would 
have been glorious for himself and his country, 
passed away, closed at length on the scaffold at 
Tower Hill. He is Walter Raleigh. 

Behind him is Essex, the spoiled darling of 
fortune, whose career, so strangely chequered 
and so marred by his self-pride and headlong 
rashness, is a mournful lesson to humanity. At 
present his face is radiant, for the Queen’s 
smiles shine on him in full favour, and he has 
chosen to behave himself dutifully lately. 

But, let all our looks be fixed on him who 
stands next; for it is William Shakespeare. 
Mark the broad forehead and the deep thought¬ 
ful eyes—the fine lips, and the fire of genius 
that seems to sparkle in every feature. Yet not 
even here do we behold him in the full zenith of 
his fame; for the truest appreciation of his 
writings was not felt for many years after he had 

Tut what words can describe the colossal 
intellect, "the boundless realm of richest 
thought,” from which sprang Lear and Hamlet l 
And just as we are about to pronounce on the cha¬ 
racter of his achievements in literature from 
these tragedies, we remember that he wrote the 
exquisite Midsummer Night’s Dream, and As 
You Like It. Who can adequately pourtray, 
or even picture to himself, the universality of 
his genius ? 

But we can at least look at him in admiring 
wonder, and watch the expressive face, and see 
the lightning glance that takes in the thousand 
peculiarities of nature and disposition which are 
immortalized in his plays, and which have made 
those plays not only prized and worshipped by 
his countrymen, but by all of every nation who 
love to study the joys, sorrows, passions, hopes, 
fears, despair, ana sum total of life. 

We must pass on to his companion, whose 
rapt air of thought and speaking eyes stamp 
him a poet. He seems unconscious of what 
is going on round him—and with good reason, 
too. He is moving in an ideal world of his 
own, peopled with the bravest and the fairest— 
a land where goodness and virtue reign supreme, 
and where pain and sorrow are unknown. 
Dream on, 6 Poet! the fruits of tby reveries 
will live for ages, and embalm thy name as the 
author of the " Fa&y Queen.” 

He on whom our eyes next light is well 
worthy of gaze. He is a man of hmumme 
form and face; with brilliant eyes, and thp firm 
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mouth that speaks of stern will when needed. 
He is a soldier —" chevalier sans peur et sans 
reproche”—valiant, accomplished, and faithful; 
foremost in battle, and yet with a tender, noble 
heart, and a humble Christian soul. His future 
we may look into with unmixed pride, or at least 
unmixed save with sorrow; but sorrow blended 
with pride that he was an Englishman! Peer 
into the future, my friend, and see the battle¬ 
field ; hear the shouts of victory, and see him 
struck down at the moment of conquest. His 
thigh is shattered by a bullet, and he is stretched 
on the sward, agonized with pain and fever. His 
throat and mouth burn, and with difficulty a 
cup of water (more prized then than the richest 
wines of Spain) is brought: but, before he 
drinks, he hears the imploring moans of one of 
his soldiers, who views with eager longing the 
cup, and with his last breath he murmurs, 
tf Take it: thy necessity is greater than mine!” 


You know him well enough; and 1 need not tell 
you that he is Sir Philip Sidney! 

There are many more—brave, true, witty, 
learned, and famous—but we have seen the 
greatest now. We have finished, reader and 
friend, our visit to the court of the Tudor 
Queen, and must perforce return to this present 
year of Grace: so we drop the curtain on the 
splendid array, and come back to the contem¬ 
poraries. 

But we have seen those who have excelled all 
in the highest and noblest gifts man can pos¬ 
sess ; and I think we shall derive benefit in 
many ways for having for a few moments gone 
back through the intervening centuries. We 
might have spent time, in very many ways, far 
less profitably than in endeavouring to realize 
the presence of those who bore the most illus¬ 
trious names in an age which was endowed with 
a wreath of fame. 


LEAVES FOR THE 

THE LOST CANARY. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

Caroline Moore was standing at her mamma’s 
dining-room window, looking out into the little 
stone court, where the snow was drifting in 
thick masses. At the further end of the court 
was a portion trellised off, and devoted to some 
choice poultry—bantams, silver and golden 
pheasants, pencilled Hamburghs, and one or 
two huge buff - coloured Shanghai hens. 
All these had for some time been stalk¬ 
ing disconsolately about the yard, occa¬ 
sionally raising their legs with a comical ex¬ 
pression of bewilderment, as their claws sank 
in the snow. Poor birds! it was their first win¬ 
ter’s experience in this hard world; and, like all 
other mortals, they had to learn to endure. At 
the moment when we first make their acquaint¬ 
ance, these sapient birds were puzzling little 
Caroline by a new and unaccustomed move¬ 
ment, the motive of which she was totally at a 
loss to discover. They had entered their en¬ 
closure, the door of which was only kept strictly 
closed during the summer-time, for the preser¬ 
vation of the garden near at hand; ana they 
were standing in a half-circle near the corner, 
which contained their darkened nests and sleep¬ 
ing perches. Every fowl had his or her neck 
extended at full stretch; every eye was intent on 
some object within the nests; every other leg, 
with few exceptions, was tucked up in meai- 
tative attitude. 

For several minutes Caroline gazed and won¬ 
dered; then she turned eagerly towards her 
mamma, who opportunely entered the room, 
and exclaimed, “ Oh ! Mamma, do let me run 
out and see what the fowls are staring at 1” 


LITTLE ONES. 

Mamma did not say u noshe merely re* 
quested her little girl to take time to put on her 
garden-bon net, which was hanging in the hall, 
and her India-rubber goloshes. 

Then Caroline ran straight to the trellis-work, 
scattering the startled fowls by her hasty ap¬ 
proach, and, quickly stooping to look into the 
nests, uttered an exclamation of delight. 

“ Oh! Susan,” she said to the housemaid, 
who had followed her, “ do stoop down and put 
your hand in—for I cannot reach far enough— 
and get me that pretty, pretty canary! How 
could it have come here ?” 

A canary truly it was, with bright, black eyes, 
and a coat of feathers as yellow as gold—not a 
starved canary, either, for it was about as plump 
as a partridge; and not a very scared canary. 
In fact, the dapper little gentleman, wherever 
he had come from, had evidently been an in¬ 
dulged pet of some person or persons unknown; 
for he hopped on to the outstretched finger pre¬ 
sented to him, and came out of his temporary 
refuge as pert and fresh as a daisy. 

“ Mamma, may I keep him ?” eagerly en¬ 
treated Caroline, as she presented her pnze to 
the wondering eyes of her mamma. 

" Surely, my dear,” replied Mrs. Moore, put¬ 
ting on her glasses to examine the bird, “ at any 
rale until he is inquired for by his rightful owner. 
He is, in truth, a beautiful creature, and must 
i have been tenderly dealt with. See! how he 
; extends his little beak for a caress 1” 

Caroline put a morsel of sugar between her 
rosy lips; the tiny bird took it from them, and 
rubbea it; then letting the crystal fragment 
drop to the ground, bopped on to another finger 
and commenced a gleeful song. 

“ There is that pretty gilt cage, ma’am, in the 
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attic-room/’ said Susan the housemaid, who 
had been standing by all the time. 

“ O yes. Mamma, the one you bought for 
your poor goldback. And I think the seed and 
water-bottles are among the old china in the 
store-room—the very thing, Mamma !” 

So Mrs. Moore desired Susan to give the 
cage a thorough cleaning and polishing; while 
Dick—the boy who cleaned the knives and ran 
errands for the establishment—was despatched 
to the village-shop for rape and canaryseed. 
This, with a supply of sparkling water, and a 
lump of sugar to fix between the bars of the 
cage, completed Master Canary’s preparations 
for housekeeping; and before nightfal he was 
established in his new and handsome residence, 
where he speedily curled himself into a yellow 
ufF-b&ll on one leg, and lost in peaceful slum- 
€T8 the memory of his morning’s agitations and 
reverses. 

Meanwhile the snow fell heavily, heavily, and 
the clouded dawn of the next day shewed a 
yard and garden filled with snow, and a wide 
level country beyond, with every load and land¬ 
mark obliterated by the same universal cover¬ 
ing. The poultry aid not come out at all to¬ 
day, but cowered a melancholy and bewildered 
group, in the extreme corner of their trellised 
enclosure. The old Grange was snowed up; 
and not even the postboy could get at it with 
the morning’s letters till men had been set to 
work to clear the roads. However, as soon as 
this had been partially done, the letters arrived; 
and almost at the same moment came Alice 
Hurst, a dressmaker, who worked for MrR. 
Moore. 

Alice Hurst was a thin, pale, gentle woman, a 
widow, who worked closely at her business to 
support herself and her consumptive daughter. 
This daughter, whose name was Jane, was once 
the prettiest and most industrious girl in the 
village near which stood the Grange : but her 
health gradually declined, until she could do 
little but lie on a sofa in her mother’s poor cot¬ 
tage ; feebly endeavouring, with her transparent 
fingers, to shape a cap or trim a bonnet with 
some of her wonted neatness. Hour after hour, 
through the long winter nights, would Mrs. 
Hurst sit up, trying to accomplish the work 
which would keep together her little knot of 
customers, and buy a few simple dainties to 
tempt the sickly appetite of her fading child, 
whose hollow cough sounded from the room 
close by. 

Deprived of the common pleasures of her 
age and class, Jane Hurst’s only recreations 
consisted in arranging a few flowers culled from 
the tiny garden, and in listening to the sprightly 
warbling of her pet bird—a beautiful canary, 
whose cage hung within reach near her sofa. 
The door of the cage was frequently left open, 
and care being taken to ascertain that all was 
safe, the house-door shut, and no prowling 
grimalkins within scent of their coveted prey, 
Dicky was allowed to fly at large through the 
room, to nibble the bunch of fresh groundsel 
placed ready for him, and to sit pruning his 


Little Ones . 

glossy feathers on his mistress’s wan finger, 
lovingly held out to receive him. But he had 
now been missing for a day and a night, and on 
the morning of which we speak, a heavier shade 
of melancholy than usual hung on the widow’s 
pensive brow, as she busily plied her needle in 
Mrs. Moore’s dressing-room, and thought of 
her daughter’s sorrow over her missing fa¬ 
vourite. 

Suddenly the clouds, which had already 
shown symptoms of breaking, cleared off the 
sky, and the sun shone brightly forth, making 
the snowy expanse glitter in its beams, and 
sending a shower of welcome rays into every 
comer of the principal apartments of the 
old Grange. Simultaneously with the re¬ 
vivifying sunlight burst forth an exulting 
carol. Caroline Moore was standing beside the 
little round table at which Alice Hurst was 
working. She looked up delightedly into the 
dressmaker’s face, and was surprised to see her 
listening transfixed, while her work dropped 
unheeded on her knee, and her hands were 
tightly clasped together. 

“ It is only my canary,” said the little girl— 
“ the canary that I found in the snow yesterday 
morning, at least, not exactly in the snow, but 
in our snow-covered henhouse.” 

“ Your canary, miss, that you found in the 
henhouse ?” stammered Alice, unconsciously, 
repeating Caroline’s words. u Oh! tell me, 
please, or, better still, let me look at him 1 My 
poor Jane lost her favourite, her only comfort 
and amusement, two evenings ago; and oh, 
how she has mourned him !” 

A cloud came over Caroline’s sunny brow; 
but she led Mrs. Hurst to the room where the 
canary’s cage was hanging. Alice chirupped 
to the bird, and extended her finger to caress 
him. He immediately came close to the gilded 
bars, and submitted his little yellow head to her 
touch. The recognition was evident. 

Caroline ran out of the room, and sought her 
mother with tears in her eyes. 

“ Ob, Mamma! my sweet pretty canary be¬ 
longs, after all, to Jane Hurst! Must 1 part 
with him ? Can we not buy him of Mrs. 
Hurst?” 

“There are some things, my Carry, that 
money cannot buy,” gravely replied Mrs. Moore. 
“ I have heard of poor Jane Hurst’s attachment 
to her bird ; nevertheless, as you are so anxious 
to retain it, I will offer Mrs. Hurst a handsome 
sum for the pretty creature. Fetch her here, 
and I will try what I can do.” 

The offer was in vain, as Caroline's mamma 
had foreseen. Poor Carry felt as if her heart 
would hurst when she opened the cage, and de¬ 
livered the canary to its owner’s mother. But 
she was amply recompensed for the self-restraint 
she exercisea when, as soon as the weather was 
a little milder, she went over to Alice Hurst’s 
cottage, and witnessed the playful pranks of the 
joyous little bird, and the entire confidence and 
ardent affection that evidently existed between 
him and his gentle mistress. 
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OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


Mysteries of Life, Death, and Futu¬ 
rity. Illustrated from the best and latest 
authors. By Horace Welby. ( London: Kent 
4 * Co. Paternoster-row ).—This is really the 
boldest experiment in book-making that it has 
ever fallen to our lot to notice. When an in¬ 
dividual puts his name to a work we naturally 
look for something of his own in it! but Mr. 
Welby thinks it sufficient to have strung to¬ 
gether, not always in the clearest sequence, two- 
hundred-and-seventv-two pages of printed mat¬ 
ter, not one of whicn is his own ; and modestly 
slurs over this wholesale acquisition of other 
men’s opinions already in type—in the smallest 
print upon the title page, as illustrating , for¬ 
sooth, that which is wholly made up of them. 
The volume is curious in bringing before the 
reader a mass of abstract ideas and spe¬ 
culations upon the solemn and little un¬ 
derstood subjects with which it pro¬ 
fesses to deal, and does deal, as we have 

before said, at second-hand. The authorities for 
the various paragraphs on every page are most 
voluminous, and if our ingenious practitioner 
with paste and scissors, who exhibits a credit¬ 
able amount of industry and research, had 
entitled his work 6imply and truly a collection 
from the best and latest authorities (if any such 
exist upon these mysteries), we should not 
have been so inclined to quarrel with him on 
the score of these wholesale clippings. How 
much of real light is thrown upon these mys¬ 
teries may be gathered from the fact, that the 
inquiry as to Life reeolves itself almost at the 
first page into nothing more satisfactory than 
Bichat’s definition, that Life is the sum total 
of the functions which resist death, “which 
amounts/’ says a writer in a past number of 
the Saturday Review, " merely to this, that life 
is life.” We have quotations from Plato and 
Paracelsus, from Aristotle and Darwin $ the ex¬ 
tremes of mysticism and of materialism meet 
and jostle; and belief and scepticism are treated 
of in the same breath. Here is a chapter on 
the “Tree of Life,” and presently a paragraph 
on life insurance. Anon comes a passage on 
Christian revelation, and possibly, by way of 
illustrating it, a chapter on the “ Glastonbury 
Thorn.” Nevertheless, it is to this versatility of 
subject—this olio of philosophical and theolo¬ 
gical opinions—that the book will owe the 
readers it obtains; for no one can deny that 
it contains a vast hoard of recondite and 
curious matter. It reads in brief, like 
the . emptying of a note-book kept for many 
years by a person studious on these questions, 
and who inserted whatever he met with that had 
reference to them without regard to classification 
or context. And, though tins is in some degree 
obviated in the present volume, the arrangement 


is sufficiently incongruous and bizarre. It is a 
singular feature of the work that, in discussing 
these mysteries, incomprehensible to finite 
querists, upon the greatest of all, Futurity, 
the boldest assertions, the most astounding de¬ 
scriptions, are brought together. “ Man after 
death”—we do not allude to the chapter 
so headed, but to the speculative, and, as it often 
seems to us, profane and familiar attempts to 
elucidate his condition —the “ business of the 
Saints ,” the re-union of the soul and body, &c.— 
appears to us rather beyond the scope of human 
ratiocination, and as well left to His unfolding, 
who has hidden from our understandings the 
things that belong to Himself. As a collection 
of very singular annotations on mysterious 
texts, and theological opinions the volume has 
interest. 

The Squire : a Biographical Sketch.— 
( Brighton: Robert Folthorpe, 173 , North-street* 
and all booksellers.)— 1 There is an air of truth in 
the characters depicted, and the incidents treated 
of, by the wisely anonymous author of this 
volume, which confirms the assurance on the 
title-page. But biographical sketches, to be of 
value to the general reader, should have a wider 
interest than the domestic history of a worthy 
squire of the good old Tory times, whose home- 
circle consists of his two maiden daughters, the 
rector, doctor, and curate of the parish, and 
whose farthest transits vary between Brighton 
and London. Here and there, however, we 
meet with glimpses of society and peeps at fa¬ 
shionable life as it existed fifty years ago, 
which are even now curious, and fifty years 
hence will have an absolute antiquarian value. 
In those bygone days. Bond-street and St. 
James’s-street were the favourite haunts of the 
pedestrian exquisite—or, as they were termedm 
the coarser phrase of the day. Bond-street 
bucks. Here, from half-past two till b a jf;P a *j 
four, during the London season, the uninitiated 
might look at and envy the unapproachable per¬ 
fection of the Brummel cravat. Here Pea- 
green H—s, and the handsome guardsman 
Delme Ratclifife, Prince Lascelles, and other 
fashionables and beauty-men disported their 
nether limbs in top-bots and Hessians, oix 
Thomas Stepney alone, we are told, was suf¬ 
ficiently independent “ to dress his legs in blue- 
striped silk stockings.” 

Then there was Sir Harry Peyton, In blue coat 
and metal buttons, and top-boots, driving his loaj 
greys, and Buxton, an admirable whip ; and 
withered white-hat Q— in his vis-d-vis: 

Borneo Coates, in a curricle formed eoeordingw 
the pattern of a large shell, and painted with tj* 
rlous devices. Romeo Coates, a particularly jW 
man, whose figure was nothing but a collection 
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sharp angles, had played as an amateur the part of 
Borneo at Coyent Garden till he had been laughed 
off the stage, and now enacted another ludicrous 
part in his cnrrtolb in Hyde Park. 

In those days there was but one tailor in Lon¬ 
don (Stulti), but one boot-maker (Hoby); but 
our author believes there were two hatmakers, 
and is certain there was but one baircutter—just 
opposite the upper end of the Burlington Ar¬ 
cade—who received half-a-guinea for turning 
out a gentleman with a fashionable crop—we 
believe the Brutus was just then the mode. Our 
author introduces us to the only four clubs (all 
in St. James’s-street) which then existed; and 
at that period there were but two coffee-rooms, 
in which sanded floors had subsided into car¬ 
pets. 

The inns where travellers stopped at that time, 
were the Saraoen’s Head on Snow-hill, the White¬ 
horse in Fetter-lane, and the Golden Cross Charing 
Cross—very unpleasant places for a night’s lodging 
in a winter’s night, as yonr bed-room opened upon 
an open-railed wooden outside gallery, overhanging 
the court-yard where coaches were loaded and un¬ 
loaded. 

The whole of the twenty-second chapter is filled 
with amusing matter, and the opinions and ar¬ 
guments introduced in the course of the sketch, 
m spite of the crude style, renders the vo¬ 
lume in many parts amusing. The con¬ 
trasts presented in manners, and ways of think¬ 
ing, from those prevailing in the present day, 
exhibit an advance almost as remarkable as the 
progress of science and sociology. We can 
conscientiously recommend the “ Squire” as 
an agreeable companion for a wet afternoon. 

Thb Oyster: Where, How, and When 
to Find, Breed, Cook, and Eat it. 
(London: Trubner and Co., Paternoster Row.) 
—The author of this little volume exhibits 
that intimate knowledge of his subject which 
is a chief virtue in a biographer, whether 
men or mollusks are in question. He dilates 
with real gusto on the gastronomical excellence 
of the self-contained and self-sufficing bi-valve; 
and opens up its natural, classical, and com¬ 
mercial history with a fluent chattiness the re¬ 
sult of considerable observation and reading. 
We are reminded that the oyster—the “ real 
native”—had a reputation long prior to the 
Conquest. The Romans, who were an oyster¬ 
eating race, were not slow in discovering the 
superior quality of the Ricbborough and 
Reculver oysters to those of Baia and the 
Lucrine Sea. From those localities they im¬ 
ported the famed Rutupians eulogised by 
Juvenal, and which, Macrobius tells us, were 
never absent from the Pontifical table (a not 
altogether miraculous exercise of piscivorous 
judgment on the part of the successors of St. 
Peter.) The chapter which deals with the sta¬ 
tistics of the oyster-fisheries ooutains much 
interesting information. Wbitstable, Milton, 
Queenborough, Rochester; and Feversbam (in 


Kent), are chiefly supported by these popular 
shell-fish, whose long-established superiority 

S 'ves them a pre-eminence in the market The 
iilton oysters are considered the best; and 
next to them rank the Colchester oyster (for 
Essex is also famed for oyster-beds). But we 
remark, en passant , that Colchester oysters are 
so called from being bred on the river Coin, 
which passes through the town where Helena, 
the mother of Constantine, was born (the 
ancient Colonia of the Romans); and whence 
she doubtless carried to imperial Rome the fame 
of the Colonia oysters. Oysters have been 
legislated for, and are protected by law at 
certain seasons. In the Channel Islands the 
fleet of dredging-boats are convoyed by a steam- 
tender, bearing Her Majesty’s pennant, which 
rigidly oversees that the fishers do not poach 
upon the French oyster-beds on the coast of 
Brittany. The Jersey oyster-fishery employs 
about 3,000 persons in the season (men, women, 
and children), and 250 boats. Housewives who 
desire to serve the oyster in the best taste at 
their tables, will find a chapter devoted to the 
cooking of this delicate shell-fish; and many 
hints are given of its restorative qualities. Ac¬ 
cording to our author, persons, 

when suffering from almost incurable indigestion, 
by eating oysters daily, very soon find the most 
agreeable effects in the human kitchen and labora¬ 
tory : its functions become regular without the use 
of strong medicines—always dangerous. Depres¬ 
sion of spirits, and other disagreeable feelings conse¬ 
quent on impaired digestion, soon cease to affect 
them; they beccome cheerful and happy, and are 
enabled again to see clearly through the misty at¬ 
mosphere which has hitherto enclosed them In a 
kind of Uving shroud. 

Again: 

Physicians of old recommended the oyster as a 
general remedy, and employed it on all occasions 
with success. It has been proved beyond dispute 
that it possesses a remarkable vivifying influence in 
all cases where the nervous organs are affected, 
more than any other food. 

In pulmonary complaints, indigestion, and 
nervous diseases, oysters taken before mid-day, 
with a glass of wine, are asserted to produce 
most salutary effects. They are also recom¬ 
mended to persons suffering from gout; and 
the author cites a case under nis own knowledge 
of an aged person suffering from influenza, wno 
was entirely cured by eating oysters. In brief, 
it is impossible in the scope of our brief notice, 
to point out half the value of the oyster as set 
forth in these pages. We recommend our readers 
forthwith to procure the work, and consult the 
information for themselves. In describing the 
“treasure of the oyster,” the pearl, and the 
nacre, our author quotes old Dampier, “the 
sailor with a poet's mind,” who tells us the in¬ 
side of the shell is more glorious even than the 
pearl itself. 

It is glorious [continues onr author]; it has 
the look of the morning, and the tint of the evening 
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sky; the colours of the prism, chastened, softened, 
retained, and made perpetual in it, this is mother- 
of-pearl. 

In this chapter the author has crowded con¬ 
siderable information from Sir Emerson Tennent 
and other reliable authorities on the pearl fishing 
at Ceylon, which is a monopoly of the British 
Government, and, like many other Government 
monopolies, costs more than it produces. 


PERIODICALS. 

English Woman’s Journal. ( London: 
19 , Langham Place, Regent Street; Kent and 
Co ., Paternoster How.)—The March number of 
our contemporary has our hearty praise: it 
is an excellent one. The opening paper, on 
“ Emigration for Educated Womeo,” aeserves— 
nay, demands—the serious attention of many 
hundreds of our countrywomen, who, in the plan 
now organizing by the Society for Promoting 
the Employment of Women, have a new field 
opened for the remunerative exercise of their 
educational and housewifly skill; which pro¬ 
mises, if taken up in a proper spirit, to afford 
that relief to the self-dependent class of English¬ 
women above the rank of domestic service, who 
are so much required in New South Wales, and 
such a dead weight at home. It is mere folly 
to say that women whose talents are inadequate 
to their self-support in the old country would 
prove useless in the Colonies. Here the market 
for remunerative woman’s work is overstocked : 
there the demand for it, as families and colonists 
increase, is always growing. Here, too, that 
dreadful chain of caste is always encumbering 
and fettering an educated woman’s efforts. Such, 


of the Month. 

and such things only, may she do to save herself 
| from starvation, and at the same time conserve 
, the social status in which she has been bred; 
but in a new country these obstructions to the 
real bent of one’s talents and capabilities (for 
many an educated woman, with domestic tastes 
and an active disposition, would make a far 
better housekeeper or family help than a 
governess), fall away, and she finds herself free to 
enter upon duties for which she is best adapted 
and which will repay the best. Two adopted 
papers follow—a memoir of “ Bianca Milesi 
Mojon,” from an American magazine; and an 
account of “ Gheel, a Lunatic Village in Bel¬ 
gium,” of'which M. Jules Duval has given so 
interesting an account, and from whose work the 
editor has condensed this very curious account 
“ Fruits in their Season” reads pleasantly as 
ever, and so does a paper entitled “ A Visit to 
Handa.” The remainder of the contents are 
on matters specially connected with the purpose 
of the journal. 

The Town op Toys. By Sarah Wood. 
(London: Groombridge and Sons, Paternoster 
Bote.)—This pretty story, which appeals to the 
natural and best aspirations of young hearts, 
forms the second part of the second volume of 
" Magnet Stories,” a series of juvenile tales, 
which do infinite credit to both authors and 
publisher. Home-affections, the love of oc¬ 
cupation, invention, and the final crown of 
success which awaits the little German boy, 
Franz, are the pleasant materials wherewith 
Miss Wood has woven her interesting nanratve, 
which we know will find ready appreciation on 
the part of thousands of little readers; and, we 
may add, on that of children of a larger growth 
also, judging from the pleasure with which we 
have from time to time perused the series, 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


There is not much to record as regards novel¬ 
ties, in the theatrical account of the past month. 
The Christmas pieces, after a long run, have 
been “ shelved,” and preparation has been 
everywhere made for tne glories of Easter 
Monday, At 

The Adelphi 

there has been no change in the bills, and 
crowded houses have attested nightly the curious 
popularity of the “ Colleen Bawn.” At 

The Haymarket, 

" She Stoops to Conquer” was presented at 
the beginning of the month, and we were much 


pleased with the acting of the company alto¬ 
gether therein. Miss Fanny Stirling, who plajred 
Miss Hardcastle, pourtrayed the character with 
natural ease and pretty vivacity, that fully 
merited the applause they evoked. A new 
comedy, called “A Duke in Difficulties,” his 
also been produced, and appears to have been 
chiefly marked by the acting of Mrs. and Miss 
Stirling, who played the parts of mother and 
daughter. The plot seems in the opinion of all 
to be cumbrous, and the dialogue flat. The gist 
of the story is the assumption by a company of 
actors of the posts and dignities of a German 
Ducal Court, the ministers of which have all 
resigned office, leaving their sovereign in the 
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dilemma, until provided with mimic dignitaries 
in the shape of the players. At 

Drury Lane, 

Mr. and Mrs. Kean have been replaced by Mr. 
and Mrs. C. Mathews. Mr. Kean took his 
benefit on the 28th of February, on which occa¬ 
sion he played Richard III. with a fire and 
energy which evoked thunders of applause from 
a thickly-crowded house. He made a short 
speech at the conclusion, mentioning that be 
had accepted an engagement for a limited num¬ 
ber of nights next winter at Drury Lane, and 
on his retiring was greeted with a perfect ova¬ 
tion, the whole pit rising and waving their hats. 
The Drama of “ The Savannah” has been pro¬ 
duced here, Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews support¬ 
ing the principal parts. It is a melodrama full 
of striking situations and scenic effects. The 
plot turns on the adventures of a young English¬ 
man, Will Wandel (Mr. C. Mathews) in recover¬ 
ing the inheritance of a Spanish girl, Rita 
Fuelde (Mrs. C. Mathews), wnora he ultimately 
marries. If, however, the first act has not been 
revised since we witnessed the performance, we 
would strenuously advise judicious “ cutting.” 
We next must glance at 

The Princess’s, 

where Mr. Fechter appeared for the first time as 
Hamlet, on the 20th of February. His per¬ 
formance was a fine one, and evinced a careful 
study of the play. His pronunciation of Eng¬ 
lish is, with tne exception of a few words, won¬ 
derfully good. His best scenes were those with 


Polonius , with Rosencrantz, and GuUdenstem , 
and his soliloquy:— 

“ Why, what a rogue and peasant slave am I!” See. 

His worst scene, in our opinion, was that with 

g phelia , who was touchingly rendered by Miss 
eath. The scenery, dresses, and stage busi¬ 
ness were good. Taking a look at the little, 
but fascinating 

Strand, 

we see the comedy of " Court Favour” has been 
playing, the principal part being taken bv Miss 
Marie Wilton, with a ladv-like ease and grace 
that much adorn the character. The farce, 
entitled “ Hit Him, he has no Friends,” which 
on some nights preceded it, was valuable in 
one sense - namely, as a foil to set-off* the 
comedy, for a more clumsily written and stupid 
production in the shape of farce it was never 
our lot to see. At 

The Olympic, 

the staple piece de resistance has been a play 
called " The Chimney Corner,” by Mr. Craven, 
affording scope to Mr. Robson’s peculiar style 
of acting. It has met with merited approbation, 
and is well written and put on the stage. Here 
we must bring our present article to a con¬ 
clusion, though we snail have even too great a 
profusion of new entertainments to record in 
our next. *We trust that all our readers are 
play-goers; and, acting upon the hope, we shall 
mvariablv endeavour to present them with as 
large a choice of amusement as we can, albeit 
venturing to point out what is most worthy of 
attention. But it is time, for the present, to 
conclude our remarks, bearing in mind “Q*ic- 
quid pracipies esto brevis .” W. R. 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 

ST. JAMES’S HALL. 


This society has established a well-earned 
popularity, and may now fairly be considered 
one of the best-drilled and most efficient of our 
many metropolitan choirs. Its fifth season has 
just opened, and the first subscription concert of 
the series took place under the most favourable 
circumstances—judging from the appearance of 
the beautiful hall, whicn was filled with a fa¬ 
shionable and discriminating audience. The pro¬ 
gramme was excellent, and included two cho¬ 
rales by Luther, harmonized by J. Sebastian 
Bach, which were carefully executed by the 
choir. The appearance of the Quintet Union 
was a marked feature of the entertainment; and, 
although the performance of these artists was 
admirable, and Onslow a composer whose works 


are too little regarded, and whom one is delighted 
to listen to at a chamber concert, the quintet 
was not on the whole appreciated, and indeed 
was scarcely suited to the taste of a large and 
mixed audience. The solo singers were Miss 
Banks, and Madame Laura Baxter, both of whom 
won deserved applause. Nothing could be more 
delightful than the characteristic and sparkling 
song, with chorus for female voices (from Bene¬ 
dict’s “ Undine”), “ Mark the waves that rip¬ 
pling play,” and Miss Banks’s clear warbling 
of it produced a spontaneous encore. Madame 
Laura Baxter afterwards merited the same com¬ 
pliment in the talented conductor’s popular song 
from the “ Bride of Venice” (“ By the sad Sea 
Waves”), which was perfected by the com- 
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poser’s personal accompaniment. Of Miss God- were Benedict’s charming cradle-song, “ Sweet 
dard’s performance it is unnecessary to speak: repose is reigning now,” Francisco Berger’s 
her skilful manipulation and wonderful mastery “ Lovely Night,” and Bishop’s “ Where art 
of the resources of her instrument always com- thou, beam of light ?” The next of these de¬ 
mand the admiration of her audience. Of the lightful concerts will take place on the evening 
part songs—of which, by the way, there were of April the 3rd. 
fewer than usual—the gems of the evening 


HORTICULTURAL GARDEN8, 

SOUTH KENSINGTON. 


South Kensington, already popular as the! 
site of the valuable and interesting collections 
known as the South Kensington Museum, will j 
shortly offer to the public another attractive 
feature, in the new gardens of the Horticultural 
Society, which it is intended to open early in 
June. The ground they occupy is a space of 
some twenty acres in extent, quadrilateral in 
figure, and, with a natural incline of thirty feet, 
which allows of an ample fall for the water, of 
which considerable use will be made, a lakelet, 
fountains, and canals being in course of pre¬ 
paration. This incline in the formation of 
the ground, also permits, of a succession of 
slopes and easy flights of steps, and terraces, 
already so far advanced, that, having availed 
ourselves of the courteous invitation of the 
Council to the fellows of the Society and their 
friends, we are in a position to give our readers 
a few of the details of the general design. 

The entrance, not more than one hundred 
yards’ distant from the South Kensington 
Museum (when finished) will be through an 
oblong hall or vestibule, lighted from above, 
and ornamented with pilasters and mirrors; 
from this a corridor leads to the garden by a 
flight of steps, which meets the centre walk of 
the garden, to be hereafter ornamented with 
statues. On either side of the enclosure—east, 
west, north, and south—extends a continuous 
arcade, the monotony of which is wisely broken 
at intervals by various designs at different eleva¬ 
tions, from the several schools of Italian archi¬ 
tecture. But the most striking feature will be 
the Grand Conservatory (two-hundred-and- 
fifty feet long), and to which the beautiful 
colonnade of Ionic pillars on either band, will 
look like additional wings. As it is intended to 
give visitors the advantages of a winter garden, 
this colonnade will at all seasons afford a sheltered 
promenade, while bn thero of a balustraded bal¬ 
cony, at an elevation of some fiftv feet above 
the lowest level of the grounds, will admit of a 
delightful view of the whole. 

It is intended, we hear, to continue this ele¬ 


vated promenade at 6ome future time, when the 
funds of the society will admit of it, on two 
sides of the garden*; leaving the south arcade, 
which is exceedingly beautiful in its design, free 
from all excrescences on its light and graceful 
architecture. 

Byzantine in style, with arches subdivided 
by slender shafts of terra cotta, with spiral 
mouldings, and flower-wreaths, and other orna¬ 
ments of the richest’and most elegant designs— 
even in its present unfinished state, this por¬ 
tion of the arcade delights the spectator by 
the exquisite lightness of its proportions and 
the beauty of its ornamentation. 

The covered way is broken at intervals by 
alcoves and recesses, in which fountains, sta¬ 
tuary, and flowers will be placed, while others 
will serve as orchestras Jon F/te days, and the 
whole will afford pleasant shade from the sun, 
and shelter from the rain; nothing like it is at 
present to be found in any of our public gardens. 
On the raised terrace, opposite the gTeat 
Conservatory, a group in bronze commem¬ 
orative of the Exhibition of 1851, (in pro¬ 
cess of execution by Mr. Denham), will be 
placed; and below tnis, will extend the sheet 
of water, or lakelet, we before mentioned, to 
be supplied by an artesian well at the rate ot 
forty gallons of water per minute; besides this, 
there will be basins for Nympbaea and other 
aquatic plants. Already groups of exquisite 
Deodars and other trees, grouped here ana 
there, give beauty and diversity to the ground, 
which (as we have said) is broken by banks ^ 
turf, and terraces of flowers, and shallow 
of steps and statuary—all intersected bycanais, 
through which a continuous stream is kept up 
by means of a double-action pump. One can¬ 
ons feature of the garden is the introduction 
beds of coloured clay, gravel, slate, and Benjr 
shire spar, dilineated in quaint patterns, nna 
edgings of box, and intended to supply comm 
when the brighter flowers shall have pass®« 
away. . 

There is to be a vacant space left for 
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Exhibitions; an enclosure devoted to American 
plants; an aviary is projected ; and a maze of 
nornbeam and holly, after the fashion of Hamp¬ 
ton Court, about a quarter of an acre in extent. 

Added to these attractions for general visitors, 


we hear that the refreshment department promises 
ample provision—an essential addition to an 
attractive place of information and amusement- 
such as the South Kensington Horticultural 
Gardens promise to become. 


THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.) 


Fust Figure.— Walking dress of light 
green silk, ornamented with plaitmgs about four 
inches deep, between rows of black lace. Body 
high and round. Sleeves open, half large, 
trimmed like the skirt. Lace epaulets, and 
Duchess bow of lace at the waist. Long Indian 
cashmere shawl. Mauve crape bonnet, trimmed 
with feathers and black lace. 

Second Figure.— Silk robe of a checked 
pattern, claret and black. Body square in front, 
A la Raphael. Sleeve half-wide, slit up under¬ 
neath. The whole bordered with black velvet. 

Long jacket of pearl-gray woollen poplin, 
trimmed with a plaiting of claret ribbon; and 
finished with pockets, and lappels on the body. 
Muslin chemisette and under-sleeves. Bonnet 
of white spotted blonde tulle, and claret silk. 
On the right, a tuft of flowers of the same 
colour. Inside the front, a tuft of similar 
flowers with loops of black velvet. White 
blond down the cheeks. Parasol of claret velvet. 

Spring-time and autumn are the seasons most 
favourable for the shawl. It is therefore im¬ 
possible to overlook it in my present letter; for 
of all vestments the shawl is the most aristo- 
Static. Only there is an art in wearing it which 
it women do not possess. N’importe, so that 
ti attached at the throat and falls lightly over 
dks shoulders. It comports at this season with 
every kind of dress. 

For simple walking-dress, black silk and 
alpaca robes are much in vogue. The skirts 
are frequently trimmed with narrow flounces, 
graduated and varying in number from a dozen 
to fourteen. Others are only trimmed with 
little flounces placed en tablter in front. Cor- 
$ages remain high and buttoned, and are worn 
either round or pointed, though this latter 


style is generally reserved for grand toilets, or 
evening-dress. Sleeves vary much in form and 
fashion, and yet there is nothing absolutely new: 
what were worn last month are worn this. The 
principal fabrics are French moires (plain or 
striped), moire antique, taffetas pros grain, or 
sprinkled with bouquets, with plain and fancy 
silks. These latter offer an extreme variety. 

Bonnets remain a mixture of shades and ma¬ 
terials, and in general are very varied in their 
ornaments. For instance: one model is of 
white tulle-blond spotted with black, the bavolet 
and the front of plain mauve velvet. On the 
side of the bonnet, a bouquet of mauve feathers, 
fringed with white; in the interior a bandeau 
of mauve velvet flowers, with brides of mauve 
velvet. Another is of mingled white velvet 
tpingU, and plain velvet rose Trianon, orna¬ 
mented at the side with a bouquet of roses de 
Trianon. Bonnets for the theatre or concert- 
room are generally of crape or lace 5 sometimes 
of crape and silk, ornamented with flowers or 
plumes. 

Flat ornaments of passementerie were never so 
beautiful and varied. Buttons—oval and round 
and lozenge-shaped—are all in favour. Lace 
is greatly worn, and fancy buttons in silk 
and velvet are frequently surrounded with it. 
Quilted bonnets, I should have told you, are 
still in favour. In some of the gored dresses, 
where each separate breadth of a plain skirt is 
gored, one edge of each breadth is trimmed and 
made to lay over the next: it is a pretty style in 
some materials, but few persons like to waste 
the material and prevent all future alterations by 
turnings npside down—at least, few persons with 
whom economy is a consideration. 
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PASSING EVEN 

Once more the great bell of St. Paul’s has 
pealed its solemn burden above the city, in 
token that another august head has put off 
royalty, and succumbed to the common lot of 
mankind. Full of years and honours, the 
Duchess of Kent has passed away, leaving a 
debt of gratitude in a loyal nation’s heart, to be 
repaid through many years we trust in faith and 
devotion to her sovereign daughter. She, 
whose name sounds like a trumpet in her people’s 
ears, an augury, and let us be thankful as yet 
the seal of victory. It is the fate of children 
to see their parents pass out of life before them; 
but those who have suffered the irrevocable 
severance, know how bitter, under any circum¬ 
stances, is that final parting—how large a share 
of our own life seems taken from us—and what 
a blank remains that on this side of existence 
can never be filled up again! It is the sympathy 
with this common grie£ joined to the knowledge 
of how large a share the wise and careful train¬ 
ing and womanly counsels of her illustrious 
mother have had in forming the character of our 
revered Queen, that in this hour of her first 
great trial, places a people in mourning, and 
moves then, as with one heart, to condole with 
her. Outside the precincts of the palace, in 
many ways the event is felt as a calamity. A 
season of mourning puts a present stop to all 
the promised gaieties of the London season, 
which it will necessarily shorten, and upon 
which, the well-doing of so many tradesmen and 
artizans depend. 

Coventrv, too, where the distress has been 
alleviated bv subscriptions exceeding a million 
sterling, and whose trade in commercial parlance 
gave signs of looking-up as the demand for 
ribbons progressed, must again be brought to a 
temporary stand-still. Let us hope, however, 
that the same resolution to assist this branch 
of manufacture, which has rendered the Rib- 


TS RE-EDITED. 

bon Balls a success, will induce our fair 
and zealously charitable countrywomen to return 
to that prettiest of all spring fashions the sim¬ 
ple straw-bonnet, trimmed with lilac, primrose 
and other light shades of ribbon, which, to 
maintain their freshness and delicacy, fre¬ 
quently require renewal. We are reminded by 
a lady correspondent that, by this means, em¬ 
ployment might be given to another suffering 
class of workers—the straw-plaiters. 

Amongst other novelties and improvements in 
the metropolis, we notice the formation of a 
London-book Union, which will be to literature 
what the Art Unions have been to art, diffusing 
the love of its possession among classes hitherto 
satisfied to depend on book societies, and lend¬ 
ing libraries, without a hope of possessing one of 
their own. By this scheme working-men will 
be enabled to pay their subscription in twentv- 
one instalments; and, as the association will be 
under dependable literary auspices, the class of 
works will be of a superior order, and conduce 
to an improved taste amongst a wide and in¬ 
creasing class of readers. The past month has 
witnessed the introduction of street railways 
in London, the first experiment in which 
took place on Saturday the 23rd ult. with 
success. The cars commenced running from 
the Marble Arch, in the direction of Bayswater, 
from 10 o’clock a.m., and continued to run 
every ten minutes throughout the day. The 
concourse of spectators was immense, and the 
greatest interest was exhibited in the undertak¬ 
ing. The projector (Mr. Charles Francis Train), 
with true American hospitality, inaugurated the 
proceedings bjr a turtle-lunch at the St. James s 
Hall, to which invitation s were liberally dispensed. 
It is, however, a question, whether such a mode 
of locomotion can be safely introduced into the 
comparatively narrow and overcrowded tho¬ 
roughfares of London. C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CO 

Poetry accepted with thanks ; From A. A. F., 
“ Sunlight upon Snow" Thy Dying Girl.” We 
are becoming nervous at the repetition of this subject. 

Declined with thanks: "To the Snowdrop.” 
The poetical conceptions of our correspondent are 
at present in too rudimentary a condition to be 
available in our pages. 

“ The Sick Child.”—The author is thanked for the 
offer of these verses, which exhibit poetical feeling, 
but are not sufficiently finished for our acceptance. 

"The Curse Removed.”—-Will our esteemed 
correspondent kindly exchange this poem ? We do 
not admire the subject. 

Fashion. —Subscribers to the Ladies' Compa¬ 
nion and La Bells Assembled, are informed that 
the non-appearance of the coloured fashion-plate 


RRESPONDENTS. 

on two occasions since Christmas is solely dud to the 
late gales in the Channel, which have prevented the 
arrival of our Paris parcel till after tbe publication 
of the magazines. Subscribers who desire them 
may have the plates for January and March on 
application to Mr. Alger, 246, Strand. 

Correspondents are informed that we can m 
no case undertake to return MS. unless stamp* ar ® 
forwarded for the purpose. We must also, a* * 
rule, refer them to this column for answers to thwr 
inquires. Our correspondence, averaging fifty 1®“®: 
per month, makes it impossible that we shoul 
personally reply. 

Prose accepted: " The Broken Fuchsia.’ 

Merrivale .—We cannot use tbe articles wnt, tm 
we have our correspondent’s answer. 


Printed by Rogerson and Tuxford,246, Strand, London. 
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EUTSON MO E LEY. 

BY JAMBS B. STEPHENS. 


Chap. VIII. 

It seemed well that I.had taken my measures 
•o promptly ; for on the same evening on which 
I had had the interview with M. Mounier,Just 
related, I received a second note from M. Biot, 
requesting me to call on him in the course 
of the following afternoon. I did so, and, 
trembling like a guilty traitor, was ushered into 
his presence by my former friend of the 
poign&rd. Though I still cowered before him 
with the unconquerable feeling of being sus¬ 
pected, I felt, notwithstanding* that much of die 
mysterious influence that had formerly made bis 
presence to me so august and imposing, had 
vanished before the revelation of M. Mounier— 
that the arch-schemer himself was a suspected 
man, and that the toils were secretly, but surely, 
weaving around him. I felt a mingling of pity, 
too, where he received me with evidently un¬ 
suspecting cordiality, as I looked at his noble 
and gentlemanly bearing, and thought how well 
he was fitted to represent authority, instead of 
to undermine it by means that could only lead 
to death or exile. 

“I have kept you waiting longer than I 
thought would have been necessary/ 9 said M. 
Biot, after we had interchanged a few irrelevant 
sentiments. “ Several unforeseen circumstan cm 
have prevented some of our confrbes and myself 
from acting in concert till within these few days. 
Now that all is settled we must lose no further 
time. You will set out to-morrow." 

“ It will depend, of course, considerably on 
the consent of the gentleman in whose family I 
am residing. How long shall I require to be 
absent?" 

“ If you start to-morrow morning, you will 
be in London the same evening. You will re¬ 
quire a little time next day (Wednesday) to get 
your passport, which will throw you too late for 
the express train; so that, for convenience 9 
sake, you might wait till Thursday, and be here 
on that evening. You may detach yourself 
from Cassiano as soon as you arrive in Paris, 
and go straight to your present home; so that 
Altogether you will require no more than a three 


days* leave. You are aware the thing must be 
carried through, whether your employer’s con¬ 
sent be given or not; though of course it will 
be better to have all things peaceably arranged, 
in case of any awkward interruption. Your 
situation is a matter of small importance when 
you consider the reward that is awaiting your 
success in this." 

“ How shall I find out Cassiano?" 

“ He will meet you at Temple Bar on Wed¬ 
nesday morning, at nine o’clock precisely. I 
have sent him a minute description of your per¬ 
son. He will know you, and will address you 
by name. By the way, I see you have adopted 
a moustache since I last saw you; but, as that 
was not an item in my description, you will do 
well to leave it behind you." 

I was glad to conclude, from the detailed 
manner in which he entered into the subject, 
that he had no suspicion of my defection from 
the cause. He next reiterated nis former direc¬ 
tions regarding the management of the pass¬ 
ports, and concluded by informing me, in his 
usual cool manner, that he would have some 
one waiting at the station, to ascertain whether 
or not I did set out as agreed; and that my not 
doing so would be taken by him as a sign of 
treachery, which he would be compelled to act 
upon at once. As he bade roe farewell, he put 
a purse in my hand; which, I judged from the 
weight, contained much more than was neces¬ 
sary to defray the expenses of the journey. I 
refused, however, to take a single superfluous 
franc; and, having pretty well calculated before¬ 
hand what I would require, I took out the sum 
I had fixed upon, and laid the purse with the 
rest on the taole. He would have been pleased 
to see me make myself still more his creature 
by receiving his guilty gold. As it was, I left 
him frowning. 

I found it an easy matter to obtain a three 
days’ leave of absence from the generous- 
hearted Mr. Delby. Though I did not even 
state the nature of the “ necessary business in 
London" which I pleaded, he, with bis usual 
kindness, was only solicitous lest I should be 
inconveniencing myself by limiting my absence 
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to bo short a time. How little did he know 
that I felt his kindness like coals of fire heaped ■ 
upon my head! 

Whjr should I linger on the long and weari¬ 
some journey of the next day? Under other 
circumstances how my heart would have bounded 
with wild delight as the iron distance that hid 
me from the view of my native land glided 
away beneath me! As it was, I tried to bury 
my thoughts in the oblivion of sleep; but in 
vain. Even when now and again the senses 
were gradually yielding to the drowsy influence, 
my half-waking dreams assumed forms so much 
more terrible than the reality of my position, 
that a sudden start would send me back again 
to my own dreary consciousness. I changed 
carriages several times, the small-talk of my 
fellow-trayellers so irritated me; but wherever 
I went, I found myself a black shadow in 
the midst of laughing, sandwich-eating annoy¬ 
ances. 

Boulogne again I Not so lightsome, certainly, 
as before; but still chesrful down about the 
beach. A steamer in waiting, speaking the 
English language! How nice it would have 
been but for the contents of the last six chap¬ 
ters ! A franc to a Commissaire to run and 
fetch me a “ permission of embarkation.” Said 
permission delivered, I enter, just as the gangway 
is being pulled ashore; and we are again in mo¬ 
tion. Customary number of contributors to the 
unrejecting deep clinging to leeward. Cus¬ 
tomary number also of those who, after having 
contributed their all, do, nevertheless, oontinue 
to go through the form, with much pain to 
themselves. 

0 • • • • • 

The white cliffs once more! Some are around 
me who have not seen them for years, and whose 
eyes are full of tears of ioy. Can 1 weep no 
welcome at the sight of them ? 

I am again in my own land. The honest 
manhood and the kinaly womanhood of England 
are speaking all around me. Everything seems 
so happy, so solid, so truthful 1 Can I not 
throw on the feelings that make me a stranger 
among my own people, and drag me ever into 
the prison of my own unhappy self? Alas, no. 
How horrible to think that, even in my own 
happy home, my presence would be as a shadow 
ana a blight! Once in the crooked path, where 
is the exit ? 

I am in London; and within all its wide cir- 
ouit there is no one who shrinks more cower- 
ingly than myself from the face of man. The 
safest refuge is sleep: and yet the inexorable 
dawn will break, and the light will stream in, 
and rouse me to the strange and awful duty be¬ 
fore me of decoying a miscreant into the path 
of doom. 

At nine o’clock I was standing at Temple Bar, 
an unnoticed item among the thousands that 
were sweeping this way and that; each one bear¬ 
ing his own story along with him; surely none 


more strange than my own. Unnoticed, save by 
one. All happened as M. Biot had said. 

Antonio Cassiano (I believe this was not his 
real name; but no matter!) had nothing about 
his appearance which would have suggested his 
nation. Though his hair was dark as jet, and 
his eyes no less so, his complexion was un¬ 
usually fair for an Italian. His features seemed 
to have been formed on some eclectic principle, 
as they belonged to no class in particular. Had 
I known him to be of gentle birth, I might have 
found some indication of nobility in the delicate 
curve of the open nostril. Had I known him 
to be ignobly born, and grossly bred, I could 
easily have traced a brutal sensuality iu the pro¬ 
truding upper lip. It was a face that might in¬ 
dicate anything or nothing. It threw no light 
on the subject in question, having in it do 
evident regard to conspiracy. The usual typical 
face of the Italian brigand would have been iu 
consistent sequence with all I had heard regard¬ 
ing him. Such as it was, the face struck me as 
a gross incongruity. Cassiano was a man of 
middle sine; of a slight, but firmly-knit frame; 
exhibiting in every morion a cat-like lithesome- 
ness of limb. I guessed him to be somewhat 
upwards of thirty years of age. 

Very few woras passed between us. He ad¬ 
dressed me by name, and I replied by likewise 
naming him. He then asked in English when 
I intended to etart for Paris, and, on being in¬ 
formed, begged to know if M. Biot had given 
me any money for him. He seemed angrily 
disappointed when I assured him that I had 
nothing for him beyond the sum requisite for 
his travelling expenses, which sum I told him I 
intended to keep in my own charge. This last 
clause elicited a fresh scowl. I then asked him 
if he had made all his preparations for leaving; 
to which he replied, with a coarse laugh, that he 
had no preparations to make, but if I would 
lend him a sovereign, ho thought he could 
manage to discover a few wants. I did so, and 
read at once in the look with which he regarded 
the money, that the whole soul of the fool was 
a thing of hire. 

M Do you require anything further of me to¬ 
day ?” he asked, when I haa returned my purse 
to my pocket. 

M Nothing further. Can I depend on your 
being punctual to-morrow ?” . 

" Ha, ha, ha! I should think so, when a xtm 
of money depends on it ! M 

“ Well,” said I, “ you will come first of an to 
the — Hotel, ana I will give you a 
portmanteau of mine to carry. You know tnc 
part you are to play, and you nad better asiumo 
it at the very outset.” . . 

“ All right, sir. Good morning, sir! And* 
touching his bat, in the true valet style, bf way 
of rehearsal, Cassiano disappeared into tbs «• 
thornless depths of London. , 

I obtained my passport easily enough, 
found myself with an aimless day before me- 
For a while I walked the streets, a prey to 
own thoughts, which were hourly 
darker, All at once a terrible suspicion bdo, 
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like ft poisoned arrow, through my brain. No: 
this weft too terrible to think! I would not 
think at nil! I was reeling like ft drunken 
men, nnd would here fallen (I cannot help the 
well-known proximity of the eublime to the 
ridiculous) but for the strong and timely arm of 
X 17- However, the functionary thus labelled 
bad none of the " insolence of office,' 1 and, at 
once believing my statement that my present 
condition was the result of anxiety, he kindly 
assisted me td a cab. The Polytechnic was the 
only plan that suggested itself to my mind, and 
thither I was driven. The effect was a success; 
so I spent the dsy in uninterrupted sight-seeing, 
winding it up with " Othello" and " Buried 
Alive.” 

Next day, at two p. m., Cassiano and I arrived 
at Boulogne. I followed M. Biot’s instructions 
to the letter, and in an hour we were on our 
way to Paris, our passport describing us as 
master and servant. 

Tbe night was very dark when we arrived in 
Paris; but the streets shone with their accus¬ 
tomed brightness and their exhaustless gaiety. 
When ws got to the Boulevards, 1 spoke to 
Cassiano for the first time since we had left 
Boulogne. I asked him if he intended to go at 
once to M. Biot’s. 

“ I would prefer, first of all,” replied he, “ to 

go to the Hotel-, to secure a room for the 

night M. Biot directed me to go to that hotel. 
1 believe it is in the neighbourhood of the 
Pftlais Royal.” 

" It is. Do you know the way ?” 

"No.” 

" Then I will go with you so far.” 

And so we proceeded, each wrapt in his own 
meditations; I doubting within myself what 
coarse to pursue next; he, probably, gilding 
his expectations with a brighter and brighter 
hne, as he believed himself approaching the pro¬ 
mised reward. 

We were just turning into the Rue Richelieu, 
when we were met by four or five flaunting 
denizens of Rougedom, who stepped slightly 
aside to allow us room to pass. We were only 
a few steps beyond them, when one, detaching 
herself from tne rest, brushed hastily past us, 
and, taking her stand by a lamp-post a little 
way on, turned towards us, and waited till we 
baa so far advanced that the light fell full on 
our faces. She then, to my extreme astonish¬ 
ment, bunt into a wild laugh, which continued 
till we were close upon her, when she pointed 
her finger at Cassiano, exclaiming, in Italian: 

" Gniseppe, my brave lad, is your head still 
on your shoulders ?” 

Cassiano suddenly dropping my portmanteau, 
turned fiercely round, and I saw under the light 
that he was deadly pale. He caught the woman 
rudely by the arm, and, dragging her into the 
middle of the street beyond my bearing, talked 
with her for several minutes, amring which she 
remained perfectly silent, only exclaiming, as he 
turned away from her, loud enough to be heard 
by me: 

"Well, then, in two hours exactly.” 


Whan he returned to me he apologised for 
having kept me waiting, saying that the lady he 
had just left was a countrywoman of his own 
and an old friend. “ She has an odd way with 
her,” he said, picking up the portmanteau, and 
trying to laugh, by way of lessening the signifi¬ 
cance of her salutation to mere eccentricity. 

I said nothing in reply; but saw him to the 
door of his hotel, and then, having relieved him 
of his burden, parted with him, desiring him to 
say to M. Biot, on my part, that I would wait 
farther instructions before calling on him. With 
a weary heart I turned from him, and bent my 
steps towards the house of my generous em¬ 
ployer. 

M. Biot had promised to place Stephanie un¬ 
der my charge as soon as Cassiano should have 
arrived in Paris; but in consideration of the 
counter-workings of the police, as revealed by 
M. Mounier, I had made up my mind, on the 
way between Boulogne and Paris, not to press 
my claim, but to abstain as much as possible 
from any communication with M. Biot, believing 
that Stephanie was safe under the plighted 
guardianship of M. Mounier, and that it would 
be better to receive her on her own true footing, 
and of her own free accord, when she came 
forth unscathed from the trial that was awaiting 
her. 

I had reached the Rue de Rivoli, and was un¬ 
der its piazzas, when I felt an arm slip lightly 
under my own. I looked down and saw the 
same wild creature that we had left a few 
minutes before in the Rue Richelieu. Beautiful 
ss she was, I tried in disgust to shake her off; 
but she clung to me firmly. As I looked at her, 
I saw in her eyes what was either the light of 
madness, or the inspiration of a better spirit, 
and I felt as if I could not but listen to her. 

" The Signore may thrust me away,” she said, 
in her own beautiful tongue, " but he does not 
know how much he stands in need of a friend 
at this moment. I will be that friend. I am to 
see Guiseppe to-night again. He has only told 
me a little; but in a few hours I shall know all. 
I will be on the front steps of the Madeleine to¬ 
morrow night at eight. I shall wait a whole 
hour for the signore; but if he does not come, I 
will think that tie does not believe me, and I will 
let him die.” 

She looked up in my face, and then, as she 
bounded from me, I caught another glimpse of 
that mysterious light in her strangely beautiful 
eyes. The next moment she was lost in shadow, 
and again I was alone. Fatigued and encum¬ 
bered as I was, I felt that it would be a vain 
thing to follow her. 

What was all this to end in ? Had I not yet 
reached “ the very sea-mark of my utmost sail ?” 
Had 1 become so worthless that the very refuse 
of society could weigh the question of my life, 
and lay me under obligation? Could not a 
shout—a single shout—bring all Paris around 
me, to take the burden of my secret, and turn 
its oppressive darkness into the blaze of day ? 
Ah, Stephanie! my beautiful, my own! If, 
during these few days, thine image has Slum- 
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bered, it is not because the thought of thee was 
less dear to me, but because I had need to 
be strong for thy sake! But for thee, and the 
fear of harming one hair of thy dear head, how 
easily could I break these fetters, and startle the 
open streets with the terrible truth—ay, even if 
I should die for it 1 A little longer, and surely 
the danger will be past* 

In a few moments I was once more a member 
of the kind and worthy family, whose confidence 
and generosity I was treating so lightly. Mr. 
Delby hailed my return as if it had been an era 
in the family history. My irrepressible melan¬ 
choly was attributed to fatigue. Christian charity 
threw a gloss over all my unworthiness, and 
covered a multitude of sins—the covering, how¬ 
ever, only adding to their oppressiveness. 


Chap. IX. 

I was hovering round the Madeleine long be-, 
fore the appointed time. I was Bomehow con¬ 
vinced that the worst had come; and the per¬ 
petual balancing in my mind of many possible 
evils was more terrible to bear than the reality 
of any one of them. I was therefore impatient 
to front the utmost issue in some definite shape. 
Philosophy is powerless against suspense. 
Until it be found where the wound is, the heal¬ 
ing balsam has merely a potential virtue. 

I was glad to see that some special service 
was being performed in the church. Anxious 
to find some method of “ killing the time," and 
yet to be near the place of rendezvous, I entered, 
and mingled with the worshippers. At such a 
moment how strongly I felt the allurement, so 
tempting to frail humanity, of that splendid, 
world-adapted ceremonial! Exciting and yet 
narcotic, soul-stirring and yet soul-soothing, 
how easy to resign oneself to the potent influ¬ 
ence, ana, amid the breath of incense and the 
gush of music, to lapse into a sensuous beati¬ 
tude! How delightful to think that, though 
my iniquities were crying out for judgment, 
this great peal of harmony was filling the ear of 
the Almighty—that I was hid even by the very 
glare of many dazzling lights from the eye that 
cannot look upon sin—that above my corrup¬ 
tion hung the cloudy fragrance, a sweet- smelling 
savour to God, and thus, sin-oblivious, self- 
oblivious, find rest for my soul under the wing 
of a universal mother church! How enticing a 
great organization—a mighty and visible whole! 
What a load of uncomfortable individual ac¬ 
countability flies off to the winds when we cast 
the care of our souls on an all-protecting sys¬ 
tem, and sink them in an all-responsible unity! 
What are petty doctrinal wranglings compared 
with this ? Is not this the visible represen¬ 
tation of the glory of God to the world that 
walks, and must walk by sight ? 

A priest approached me with something like 
a smoking-cap in his hand, open to receive the 
contribution! of the worshippers As he chinked 


the money to attract attention, lest the praying 
devotees should be so wrapt in spirit as to for¬ 
get that this was only the world after all, the 
sound sent such a rush of real history through 
my mind as swept me at once from my new 
heaven, and fortunately stranded me safe on the 
old earth just as the clock was indicating eight 
Paying little heed to the generous obtrusion of 
a brush dipped in holy-water, which the faith¬ 
ful were expected to touch, I passed out into the 
air, and stood on the broad flight of steps, look¬ 
ing round me for my mysterious friend. Com¬ 
ing suddenly as I did from a blase of lustre into 
the night, a few moments elapsed before I was 
able to separate from the obscurity a figure, like 
hers, leaning against one of the pillars. I ap¬ 
proached it, and knew by the fascinating eve 
that was flashing in the darkness that it was sne 
whom I sought. 

“ Let us go,” she said hurriedly, as soon as 
I was within whispering range of her; and, 
slipping her arm under mine, she pointed in the 
direction of the Place de la Concorde. 

I obeyed her signal, and we proceeded down 
the Rue Royale in perfect silence. It was im¬ 
possible to restrain my curiosity to obtains 
more perfect examination of her appearance; 
and, by the aid of the lights, I could see that 
her face was as the face of a beautiful demon! 
The features were exquisitely moulded—a very 
miniature of beauty. The complexion was dark, 
even for an Italian, yet the skin of a softness 
that seemed too delicate for any pressure save 
that of loving lips. But the eyes, with their 
wild lightning, spoke of tempest and horror 
within. They seemed her whole soul. Her 
lips were utterly expressionless. Nothing in the 
shape of any of her features indicated anything 
beyond mere material beautv; and the soul 
might as well have dwelt unbetokened in cold 
and faultless marble, but for the flashing of her 
restless eye. How different from Stephanie! 
Though the eye was the prevailing power in 
each, what haa the angel light of my darlings 
glance to do with the anticipated glare of un¬ 
quenchable fire? Her figure was very slight 
and diminutive, and, as we walked together, 
the light pressure of her hand on my arm, and 
her noiseless motion by my side, were more like 
revelations of spirit-land than realities of earth 
and Paris. For the rest, she was dressed en¬ 
tirely in black; and, simple as was her attire» not 
a laay in the land could have better exemplified 
that mysterious adaptability of drapery which, 
in all the successive stages of investiture stui 
continues to express the very form which it is 
meant to conceal. , 

I was interrupted in my examination by her 

suddenly gazing up into my face. * cr “*P 8 
mine wore an expression of admiration at the 
time, as hers was suddenly lit up with a gleam 
of pleasure; and over her hitherto inanimate 
features there flashed a sudden life. But it was 
only a momentary gleam—a meteor-flash in ner 
inward night. The next moment I felt tna 
tremor was passing over her slender frame; an* 
when I again looked down on her, »he 
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finger to her lips; and then, % as we were just 
issuing from the Rne Royale, pointed onward to 
the Pont de la Concorde. So we traversed the 
great square, and without much observation. 
The street-frequenters were unusually few, and 
when we reached the middle of the bridge we 
were in perfect solitude. There was nothing 
moving near us except the Seine—dark bearer 
of many a guilty secret to the sad tale-burdened 
sea! 

My companion now suddenly stopped, and, 
taking both my hands in hers, said softlv, 
44 We may speak now: no one can hear us. My 
name is Beatrice. You will call roe Beatrice, 
will you not ?” 

“ I have no objection, if that is your name, or 
if yon choose to be known by it,” I replied, 
wondering how such a preface could have any 
bearing on the nature of our interview. 

44 Ah, how cold the Signore’s words are!” 
continued the strange creature. 44 Beatrice is 
my real name. No one has called me Beatrice 
since I became what I am. But I want the 
Signore to speak to me fondly. Bend towards 
me, Signore, and call me Beatrice.” 

My impression that she was mad became 
stronger than ever; but, as there was a method 
in her madness, I thought that perhaps the best 
way to get at the secret she seemed to be pos¬ 
sessed of was to submit to her strange caprices: 
so 1 bent towards her, till my face was almost 
close to her own, saying, with as much fondness 
of tone as I was able to extemporise, 

44 Well, why have jrou led me here, Beatrice ?” 

44 Ah, that is as it ought to be!” she ex¬ 
claimed, throwing her arms round my neck, 
and kissing me passionately. “Why have I 
led you here! ... because I love you ! You will 
love me, too, when you know what I have done 
for you. What 1 have been I am no longer! I 
am Beatrice once more—you called me so just 
now! Yes, and I will be your Beatrice, and we 
shall be so happy—oh, so happy!” 

Half-bewildered, and more than half-disgusted, 

I extricated myself from her embraces; and, 
putting her from me, 44 Is it possible,” I said, 
“that you have duped me into an interview 
merely to try your fascinations upon me? 
Away!” 

And, bad I followed my inclination, I would 
have hurried off, with self-ridicule added to all 
my previous self-reproach: but the look of the 
poor girl arrested me. Injured innocence never 
looked a stronger appeal into the face of its of¬ 
fender. With one little hand on her forehead, 
as if doubting the reality of such unexpected 
treatment, and the other placed for support 
against the balustrade of the bridge, her tearful 
eyes rested on me with an expression that ex¬ 
torted pity, in spite of suspicion. 

44 Never yet,” she at length said, in a falter¬ 
ing voice, after a few moments of silence— 
“ never yet has woman done more for man than 
I have done for you this day: and thus I am re¬ 
quited ! But it was a black deed, and how 
could I expect that good would come of it ? 
Oh, where snail I go now ?” 


And, with a low wail of anguish, the poor 
creature turned away towards the south side of 
the city. Mercy of heaven! how was I to treat 
this delicate piece of business ? Was this 
nothing but the scientific continuation of her 
professional wiles ? Or was it reality, strange 
as it might be ? Might I not be losing an op¬ 
portunity that was pregnant with fate ? Was it 
not worth trying a little longer ? I hurried after 
the retreating figure, and, when sufficiently* 
near, I bad only to pronounce the word “Bea¬ 
trice ” to cause her to stop short and turn 
round, as if unable to resist the spell contained 
in the name she had borne in other days. 
Seeing her evident look of pleasure, I advanced 
to her, drew her arm under mine, and led her 
gently back to the middle of the bridge. 

41 1 was wrong, Beatrice,” I said, when we 
had reached our former position; 44 but I am 
sure you will forgive my suspicions, and tell me 
what you have learnt from Guiseppe.” 

44 Then you may love me after all, mayn’t 
you ? For years my dreams and my waking 
thoughts have pictured to me a kind being, 
who was always coming, coming— coming to 
take me away from this darkness; and I am sure 
you are he—are you not, now ? Will you 
not lift me into a better life ? Shall we not 
both go away to some better place ?” 

44 Stay, stay, Beatrice! Be assured that, if you 
need one, I will be a friend to you; but I must 
tell you that all the love I have is given away 
already. However, let us be good friends; and, 
to show that we are so, tell me all about 
Guiseppe.” 

44 Yes, when I know that you love me. As 
for the other girl^you will never see her again.” 

44 How! For God’s sake tell me if you have 
heard anything about her!” 

44 All I know is she’s gone—both she and her 
father: so you need not think any more about 
herr 

My poor Stephanie gone! and whither? 
Are you sure you know nothing further of 
her ?” 

44 Nothing. But that is enough. I would 
not have done so. I would have struggled—I 
would have screamed—I would have bitten—I 
would have died before they would have taken 
me from him I loved! She is gone quietly 
enough; and here am I, just as beautiful—for 1 
have seen her—and oh, what I have done for 
you!” 

44 What, in the name of heaven, have you done 
for me!” 

44 Ah, ypu speak harshly to me again! Then 

I must away.What have I done for you ? 

I have sold my soul for you! Is not that 
enough ? And will you not try to save it 
again, by wrapping it round with your love ? 
Tell me, or I must go and hide it deep down in 
the waters; for God is frowning at its naked¬ 
ness, and I cannot bear it!” 

With a sudden spring she released herself 
from my grasp, and stood at a short distance, 
waiting my answer, evidently prepared for flight 
in case it should not prove favourable to her 
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wishes. New dilemma and new responsibility. 
She was plainly hinting at suicide! My fancy 
suggested to me that she either was, or ima¬ 
gined herself to be, guilty of some dark deed 
which, in her poor crazea brain, had assumed a 
connection with my fate. It would be a terrible 
thing, indeed, if harsh treatment on my part 
should drive her to the desperate step she was 
meditating. Was it not mere prudence to hu¬ 
mour her illusion, and to try to probe into its 
origin, for the very purpose of ascertaining the 
best method of dissipating it ? Was not this, 
also, the best way to eliminate whatever ingre¬ 
dient of truth concerning my own danger might 
be mingling with her madness ? Was it pos¬ 
sible to get her to talk soberly and consistently 
without, first of all, quieting for a time at least 
the doubts which for the present had pos¬ 
session of her whole mind ? 

Behold the next link in the self-perpetuating 
chain of melancholy incongruities that hang 
upon the sin of one false step ! Hardly four 
months ago the pure parting kiss of mother and 
sisters had blessed my lips. Now, who was 
this I was kissing, and calling by the name of 
Beatrice? 

Even yet I shudder at my own baseness! 
Surely, the circumstances were pressing. I was 
hemmed in by necessities. It seemed a choice 
between evils, and I appeared to be choosing 
the least. Still I cannot but feel that I was re¬ 
sponsible for the existence of those very neces¬ 
sities that were then urging me on, as it thrown 
from one resistless billow to another. Did they 
not all arise from the little circumstance of ac¬ 
cepting a false passport for convenience* sake ? 

I had to wait patiently through the sore trial 
of listening to Beatrice as she poured forth 
the whole fioodtide of her re-opened soul. 
What capabilities of love lie hid in the hearts 
even of the most degraded ! It seemed as if 
her wandering spirit had at last reached the goal 
of its desire, ana was bewildered with blessed¬ 
ness. Woman, in her sane affection, never ut¬ 
tered such words of worship and adoration as 
fell from the lips of this godless outcast when 
she thought she had gained one in whom her 
being found rest. I was her god for the mo¬ 
ment. She prayed me to forgive her years of 
sin. It was Uuiseppe, she said, who had 
brought darkness upon her youth. But now 
we would go and live far away, and she would 
lay her new life at my feet. And, as she spoke, 
it seemed, under the lamplight, as if the demon 
had passed from her face, and ‘ it became like 
that of a little child. I gazed in painful wonder 
at the transformation—transfiguration I had al¬ 
most said. But it did not last long. No sooner 
did her quick ear catch the sound of approach¬ 
ing footsteps, than the old expression of horror 
returned to her eyes; and, clinging close to me, 
she whispered, with quivering lips, “ Hide me 
from them! Perhaps they have found it out, 
and are seeking me!” 

" Found what out, Beatrice ?” I asked. 

“ What I did this morning. Hush—sh—sh !” 

It was but an unobtrusive citizen crossing 


the bridge. Beatrice seemed reassured as the 
footsteps became fainter and fainter in the dis¬ 
tance. I seised the opportunity, before she 
again commenced her wild rhapsodies, to ask 
her what it was she had learned from Guiseppe. 

“ Ah yes, I will tell you now, These wicked 
men got you among them, did they not V 9 

“Yes.” 

“ You found out what they wanted V 9 

“ I did.” 

“ And you found out one of the Emperor’s 
great men, and told him all about it ?” 

"Yes,” said I, getting impatient; " but I 
knew all this before!” 

“ But you did not know before that this great 
man to whom you went is himself one qf the 
wicked men /” 

The whole horrible truth flashed upon me 
now. The idea was not altogether new to me. 
It was the same idea under which I had all but 
swooned in the streets of London. It was the 
idea that had underlain all my thoughts ever 
since. It was that which I had inwardly re¬ 
fused to believe—refused even to think upon, 
just because it was so terrible. And yet it was 
true 1 Was, then, anything true l I felt the 
cold stones to assure myself that I was not 
dreaming. Stunned as I was, I remember I 
felt wroth with the poor wretch that had made 
the revelation, and could have smitten her 
down but for her womanhood. 

So 1 so! I was fairly entrapped! How could 
I prevent the catastrophe now 1 What would 
my story be worth now ? I myself had brought 
over the intended assassin : would I dare to face 
justice with so incredible a tale as mine? 
Would not my evidence be put down to the 
score of tardy repentance and well-timed trea¬ 
chery? And, if I escaped death, would I, 
therefore, escape penal servitude or exile? 
These awful hazards on the one hand, and the 
guilt of murder on the other, how shall I 
choose! Oh ye thoughts of my love, come not 
to shake my soul! Oh ye thoughts of home* 
distract not my tottering reason! The worst 
has come. Now or never 1 Yet I cannot face 
it! God! Father! I have shrunk from thy 

f race 1 Send it yet! Send it yet! Yes, yea, 
will face the worst! Help me yet! I will 
cry out in the streets till they bring me to him! 
I will / Nay, let me be calm. Is this true re* 
solution, or a new frenzy ? . . . . 

I am calm. This is the Pont de la Concorde: 
that is the Seine: there is the Obelisk from 
Luxor. I am in my sober senses! I fed as I 
have not felt for many a day. It it the strength 
of heaven. I will go! 

“ Why do you gasp and rave in these strange 
whispers, and yet speak not ? Did I not tell 
you I had saved you ?” 

“Leave me, and go homei, girl; I must 
away!” 

“ Away, whither ?” cried Beatrice, dinging 
to me more desperately than ever. 

“I tell you I must go. Never think to see 
me again. I am rained! Take your arms from 
my waist, I tell you!” 
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“ You have not heard all I have to tell yon 
yet. Now you shall know what I have done, 
and how mueh I love you!” 

“ I have heard enough. Let me go, I say, or 
I must force you! There’s life and deatn in 
this matter—away 1” 

I tried to release myself from her; but she 
clung to me in spite of my utmost efforts. Who 
could have believed that those little arms were 
so slippery and so strong ? 

“ You must hear me!” she insisted. “ You 
have heard the worst; but there’s good news 
behind. There was danger, but there is none 
now I” 

“ How so?” I asked, my curiosity sufficiently 
aroused to induce me to stand still for a mo- 
ment to listen for some new contingency. 
“ Will you wait till I tell you all ?” 

“I will.” 

“ And will you take me with you afterwards 
to live with you ?” 

“Ob, you are trifling with me l” cried I, 
again struggling to release myself: but it was 
impossible to do so without injuring her, or 
dragging her along with me. 

“ Stay, then—stay, and I will tell von $ for 
you must love me when von know all!” 

“ Go on, then, quickf” cried I, as she seemed 
to hesitate for a beginning. 

“ Well, then—last xught Guiseppe did not 
go to his hotel, but came to me, as we had agreed, 
when you saw us talking in the street I made 
him tell me all the story; and, when I heard it 
was so wicked a plot, I resolved to save you, and 
to avenge my own wrong 1” 

Here she paused, her eyes gleaming with de¬ 
moniacal furv. 

“ Go on, then, quick I” cried I again, trem¬ 
bling with fearftfl anticipation. 

Her arms slowly undid themselves from my 
waist, and she stepped back a few paces, gleam¬ 
ing on me with those terrible eyes. 

“ And I did it!” she said at length, gasping 
out her words. “ I rose early this morning, ana 
locked my door. I went straight to the Seine, 
and threw the key into it. 1 have wandered 
about all-day since. Are you satisfied now ?” 

“What have you done with him?” I de¬ 
manded, almost as mad as herself; and, seizing 
her in my horror, I shook her violently, repeat¬ 
ing the question again and again* 

“Nay, sir, why do you handle me thus? 
What nave I done witn him ? He asked for 
wine, and I gave it him. I put something in it 
to save you; and, when I left him this morn¬ 
ing— he was dead l” 

I remember that 1 shouted “ Murderess 1” I 
remember flinging her from me. 1 remember 
a low wail that haunts me still in midnight 
wakings. Then there is a blank in my memory 
—a misty region, full of phantom shapes that 
grew from and into one another, silent and 
meaningless. At the first stage of awaking 


from the swoon into which 1 had fallen, I 
imagined myself in the estate of the dead. But 
gradually I became conscious of rough voices, 
and laughter, and the occasional clank of arms. 
Then there was silence, and in my semi-conscious 
state I divined the entrance of authority. 

“Ah, whom have we here, mes enfants?” 
said a voice, that sounded like music after the 
others. 

“Well, M. Lieutenant, the sentinel at the 
Pont de la Concorde observed this petit maitre 
in conversation with a young.... ah!.... eh!” 

“ Woman, you are going to say—well?” 

“After they had talked awhile at the middle 
of the bridge, he heard a shout, and on turning 
round saw the young woman making off for 
the south side, where she disappeared. On 
reaching the spot where they had been standing, 
he found the young man lying on the ground. 
He then gave the alarm, and we carried him 
here, and have done everything to restore him. 
We can see no wound, and he has no money in 
his pocket.” 

“ Ah! you have been looking after that, eh ?” 

“ Merely, M. Lieutenant, because we fancied 
that the young woman had slipped it out of 
him.” 

“ Very probably you are right. No wonder 
he shouted.” 

At this moment I felt the power of motion 
returning, and tried to sit up, and though un¬ 
able to accomplish it, the effort was sufficient to 
attract attention. 

“ How do you feel now. Monsieur ?” asked 
the Lieutenant. 

“Better, thank von,” said I, opening my 
eyes, and immediatly recognizing that I was in 
one of the many little guard-houses that meet 
the eye in every quarter of Paris. 

“ You have not been very choice in your com¬ 
pany to-night, I think,” said the lieutenant 
again. “ Have you any complaint to make as 
to the treatment you received ?” 

“ No” 

“ Had you any money on your person before 
you fainted.” 

“No.” 

“ I suppose you would rather let the money 
go than make a police case of it, eh ? Well, 
mes enfants, we’re allies just now you know— 
these other English and we! So I suppose we 
had better just show the gentleman the way 
home, and say no more about it. Do you feel 
able to rise yet. Monsieur ?” 

I tried to do so, and succeeded pretty well, 
but found myself unable to walk. The lieute¬ 
nant having some further rounds to perform 
was obliged to leave, but kindly promised to 
send the first cab he should meet to convey me 
home: and inhalf-an-hour I was at Mr. Dolby's, 
and in my own room. 
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“He appears to have made, like Andrea del 
Sarto, an unfortanato marriage. Whilst he was 
Suffering under a severe illness, bis wife quitted the 
house with a lover, closed the door, and left the un¬ 
happy painter to die of neglect and starvation!” 

A. H. Layabd. 


And this, then, is the end of all my Art! 

My life, so fraught with glory, ends in this ! 
Bound, impotent, unaided, here I lie, 

A prey to hunger, and remorseful thoughts, 

Each thought more bitter than the hunger-pang! 
Why did I marry ? Oh, my God! the fool 
I was to suffer divorce from my Art, 

And wed a woman, giving her the power 
To curse me; to destroy me—leave me thus! 

And yet how beautiful she was! I know— 

For I have seen the vulgar gaze with awe; 

Have seen the flush of rapture in the eye; 

Have heard th’ involuntary tribute said 
By men whose words are honour, glory, fame, 
When looking on the work of these weak hands— 
I know my warm imagination has 
In moments of rapt inspiration formed 
Things of ideal loveliness, to which 
My faithful eye, my firm and skilful hand 
With visible existence have endowed, 

For men to love, to worship, and adore. 

But than the fairest she is far more fair. 

What tints could ever paint her glorious flesh ? 
What genius fix her love-compelling smile ? 

Hot aven my passion-guided pencil reached 
The ravishing luxuriance of her hair, 

Nor made immortal any grace of hers. 

The subtle changes of her beauteous face, 

Still varying with her ever-changeful mood, 

Were seen, and loved, and lost, ere one could say, 
“ Behold! how beautiful she is!” And I ? 

Oh God! I was entranced. 1 looked on her 
Till fascination turned me to a slave. 

Her beauty held me spell-bound; and 1 took 
A woman’s form, without a woman’s soul, 

Unto my heart, and called her mine. And Bhe, 
Because the people praised me, and the men 
Who rule—the wise, the rich, the lords of earth, 
Endowed with love of my immortal art— 

Had gathered round me, honoured me as friend, 
And placed me In their council-chambers—she, 
From merest woman’s vanity, not love, 

Became my wife, and took the holy vows 
She never kept—the pcijured child of shame! 

The beauty 1 had loved with heart and soul, 

As only painters can—the beauty I 
With wild devotion to my heart had pressed, 

And placed even as a goddess in my shrine, 
Proved but a venomed serpent— and it stung ! 

I see her now. Her matchless arm is round 
Her guilty lover’s neck 1 Her glorious head— 
Crowned with the splendour of her shining hair, 
In which my fingers lovingly have played, 

Whilst I, with pride, have wondered at its mass, 


And, playfully unwinding it, have showered 
The thickly-waving ringlets round and round. 

Until they hid her face, and neck, and breast. 

She laughing—that head, so loved, so honoured 
once, 

On her deluded paramour reclines. 

Her eyes—those wicked, sparkling eyes—upturned, 
Gaze loving on his overhanging face, 

As they have gazed on mine: and on her lips. 

That pouting still the sweet impression woo, 

His lavish and unholy kisses fall! 

And she, this beauteous evil, bears my name. 

And is my wife; and I— am starving here! 

God’s curse light on her! There! I have said it! 
I never thought these lips would breathe a curse 
On her, my beautiful! Yet she has been 
Nought but a curse to me. I see it now. 

My past is all before me. What has been 
I see, and see, alas! what might have been, 

But for the curse that one most lovely face 
Brought with it for a dower. Oli, how I loved 
That graceful piece of wickedness 1 And how 
I strove for wealth, for honour, and for fame. 

That I might hang them all as jewels round 
Her brow, and crown her Queen of them and me ! 
Men praiBed my works, and spoke and wrote of them 
As things divine and beautiful. And I— 

I knew they were divine and beautiful; 

For love, the love of her who seemed to me 
The sum of all perfection in herself, 

Was e’er the source whence inspiration came, 

And gave to my Madonnas life and truth, 

A mother’s tenderness, a woman’s grace, [power 
And all those nameless charms which still have 
To gladden and to.bless. 

How weak I am ! 

I cannot call for help! Is no one here ? 

She surely has not left me thus to die! 

And yet how many hours have slowly passed 
Since her light foot, her soft and gentle voice 
Made music in my esup! Am I grown deaf ? 

I cannot hear them now. I am not deaf. 

I hear the cricket’s chirp, the noise of mice, 

As, undisturbed, they patter o’er the floor. 

There is a dimness, also, 'bout my eyes, 

And yet I see the room is void and bare; 

But her I cannot see. I call to mind 
I heard two voices whispering at the door ; 

And one was harsh and rough; and she said, 
“ Hush!” 

How quick and sharp the pangs about my heart 
Are growing, and how quiet all things seem! 

K Ti§ very long since I have tasted food. 

How hungry I am now! She might have left 
A little bread and water within reach, 

For one too weak to rise. To leave me thus! * 

And once she vowed she loved me. Ah ! such love! 

I wonder how she feels, or will feel when 
My gaunt and bone-obtruding form, my wan 
And hunger-sharpened face shall dog her steps, 
And haunt her—as they will—in all she does! 

Ay, at the altar, as she kneels in prayer, 

My presence will the murderess attend, 

And damn her with her guilt! I need not curse: 
Her memory will curse her evermore! 

How still, and dark, and cold all Nature is ! 

I cannot see the sky! 'Tie very dark! 
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•* Now though Seffride bestowed the cloth and making on the church, Bishop Sherburne gave the 
trimming and best lace thereto. 1 am sorry I can follow the allegory no farther, being now informed 
that it is not only seam-ript, but torn in the whole cloth, having lately a great part thereof fallen down to 
the ground/'— Fuller. 


We West-Snssex people are very proud of 
our cathedral. We know that it is of small 
account when compared with its brethren. We 
know that there are larger cathedrals and 
cathedrals more famous, many of purer archi¬ 
tecture, many more complete in their entirety, 
many more elaborate in tneir details. But, none 
the leas, we are proud of onr cathedral, and, 
looking upon it with loving eyes, are able to 
find special beauties therein, just as a mother 
finds angelic charms in the child which unin¬ 
terested people think ordinary enough. 

Turning over the pages of the "Sussex 
Archaeological Collection,*' I come upon a paper 
treating of its “ characteristic features.*' The 
colour of its stone is “ almost faultless," says 
my archseologist; from colour he proceeds to 
form, and eulogises the cathedral as “ perfectly 
pyramidal in outline," referring (as is proper 
whenever a pyramid is mentioned^ to Michael 
Angelo. Then from form he proceeds in solemn 
march to number. “ The cathedral is dedicated 
in honour of the blessed Trinity, and the frt- 
pUcity which pervades it is truly remarkable." 
This ternary arrangement, however, we find, on 

g oing into detail, is not a little interfered with 
y a quinary arrangement; with regard to which 
conjunction onr authority is somewhat bothered, 
but comes at length triumphantly out of his 
difficulty by demonstrating how the quinary ex¬ 
ceptions prove the ternary rule. Then he goes 
on to speak of the “ quintuple effect" observable 
in the nave. We have two aisles on each side of 
our nave, a peculiarity unique among English 
cathedrals, bat common abroad. So we have 
an opportunity of likening our own little cathe¬ 
dral to Notre Dame de Paris, to Cologne, to 
Milan, to Seville; and, further, of bringing in 
an artful hypothesis as to “ the foreign deriva¬ 
tion of its architecture"; clenching our para¬ 
graph with the statement that, York excepted, 
Chichester is the broadest Gothic cathedral in 
England. 

We can discover plenty of special beauties in 
onr cathedral. Sometimes, no doubt, we carry 
onr fondness to egregious lengths, and insist 
upon finding beauties in blemishes, just as a 
mother finds inexpressible charms in her child’s 
•quint or carroty shock. Mr. Ruskin has 
taught us the cant of discovering an esoteric 
meaning in each exoteric anomaly; and if we 
find in the patchings of after-days the master¬ 
strokes of the original designer, and in declina¬ 


tions from the perpendicular and ruptures of 
string-courses intentional parables of mystic 
faith, why, we are only in the fashion. The 
“ sermons in stones " of the thoughtful Duke 
is a notion not more travestied by our geologists 
than by our architects in these aays. 

However, we have, or had, real beauties 
enough in our cathedral to be proud of. And 
the chief and crown of these was the spire. 
This spire was justly called the most symmetri¬ 
cal in England. But few of our cathedrals have 
spires. Lichfield and Norwich have them, but 
they are placed differently to that of Chichester. 
In Salisbury and Chichester alone is the posi¬ 
tion of the spires exactly central. “ In Salis¬ 
bury and Chichester alone (to quote again from 
my archaeologist) is there a visible centre and 
axis to the whole cathedral, namely, the summit 
of the spire, and a line let fall from it to the 
ground. Of these," he goes on to say, “ Salis¬ 
bury was so constructed from the first; the 
spire of Chichester was made exactly centnri, to 
a foot , by the addition of the Lady Chapel at 
one end and the western porch at the other." 
Comparing these spires of Salisbury and Chi¬ 
chester, we find that the latter, though of much 
less height, was the better proportioned of the 
two. “ A spire should be at least as long as the 
tower on which it is placed, and may safely be 
considerably longer. Salisbury errs against 
this canon, Chichester comes within it." The 
height of Salisbury tower is 207 feet, the height 
of the spire 193 feet; the height of Chichester 
tower was about 126 feet, the height of the spire 
about 148 feet. 

In our spire consisted onr chief and most 
sure source of pride; and this spire fell to the 
ground on February 21st, 1861, at half-past 
one p.m. 

However clever the expounders of mystic 
art may be—finding in the unevenness of 
sunken church-pavements an intentional imita¬ 
tion of the waves of the sea, whereon, as on the 
world-billows, the firm fabric of the church 
rests, rising serenely heavenwards; finding this 
meaning, or a hundred other meanings of the 
same kind in the perilous marks of natural decay 
—I think they will not be able to put forth any 
such edifying interpretation of the fall of our 
spire. When we inquire why it lies there in 
ruins, we shall not be satisfied with any beau¬ 
tiful parable as answer, but shall expect effects 
to be traced to their mechanic causes. 
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As might be expected, we are in a state of I unhallowed creation of Frankenstein, become a 


great commotion in these parts. There is much 
lamentation and excitement. Lectures and 
meetings, and all kinds of irrelevant letters in 
the local press; maudlin verses by local poets, 
and sentimental wailings by local editors. I 
think that, though our cathedral has lost its 
chief glory, we are more proud of it than ever. 
The solemn pride we feel is not unlike that 
which ’Lisbetn Bede felt on the day of her hus¬ 
band’s funeral. That our cathedral should 
come to be a matter of so much consideration! 
The fall of its spire has truly created a great 
noise in the world ; and we Sussex-scribblers 
may perhaps hope for a wider hearing than that 
which our local papers afford us, without fear 
of people saying, 

u They take the rustic murmur of their bourg 
For the great wave that echoes round the 
world.” 

The subject has, in fact, a wider interest than 
to us Sussex people. u Chichester has received 
a heavy blow, and England a warning,” begins 
a pamphlet on the late catastrophe, reprinted 
from “ The Builder.” This cathedral having so 
suffered, and there being other cathedrals in 
England built under very much the same con¬ 
ditions, how about these r Every county which 
possesses a cathedral may, at no great interval, 
be mourning as we are now mourning; any 
town which has a cathedral spire may be at this 
moment in the same peril in which Chichester 
was before the fall. Surely bishops must 
tremble in their palaces, ana the dwellers in 
cathedral-closes find their places anything but 
sinecures. Professor Willis, in a lecture lately 
delivered at Chichester, told us that our spire 
might have fallen at any moment of the last 
fifty years. Salisbury, so like Chiehester cathe¬ 
dral, is in some respects in a worse, not a better, 
state than Chichester was. Our spire did not 
deviate from the perpendicular up to the time of 
its fall; that of Salisbury has for centuries had 
a south-westerly declination of some twenty- 
three inches. It is terrible to think of this 
immense mass of masonry, four-hundred feet 
high, poised in such delicate equilibrium on its 
ancient basee that any unusual vibration of the 
air may bring it down without a moment’s 
warning. It is terrible to think of the gradual 
grinding together and crumbling of the Norman 
rubble-work of its piers under the inexorable 
weight i decay progressing year after year un¬ 
seen, each choral service, every tremulous wave 
of sound from the organ, every sweet treble from 
the throat of a singing-boy, accelerating the 
8 peed of the destroying power, and adding the 
impetus of the battering-ram to the superin¬ 
cumbent mass. To those who have seen the 
ruins of Chichester, that heap of pulverised 
stone and mortar five-thousand tons in weight, 
and who have thanked God that no atoms of a 
human mature lie beneath—these cathedral 
spins, relics though they be of the religion of 
our forefathers, are apt to assume an ugly aspect. 
These monstrous creations of men, like that 


curse to mankind. We cannot rid ourselves of 
them when we would; we have lost our power 
over them; they have become subject to other 
laws than ours. Salisbury spire to the inhabi¬ 
tants of Salisbury is as irremediable a burden 
ag the Old Man of the Sea to Sinbad. One 
might as well live over a gunpowder mine, or 
under a hair-suspended swora. We are in a 
great hurry to restore our spire. County 
patriotism urges us thereto; art and religion 
spur us on to the same. But, as I stood among 
the ruins the other day, I wished, for the mo¬ 
ment, that interpositions of Providence had hap¬ 
pened in every case to put a stop to the building 
of these Babel towers. It struck me, in that 
frame of mind, that the wisest thing we could 
do with our cathedrals would be to shut them 
up, and move our towns away from them, leav¬ 
ing them to crumble and fall to pieces in desert 
places. 

I suppose, however, it is possible at this time 
to build a spire that shall be safe for some gene¬ 
rations. In the end all things must decay, no 
doubt—spires and Victoria Towers, as well as 
huts of mud. Our generation is witnessing the 
last stage of decay of some of the Norman spires 
and towers. The generation that will witness 
the fall of the lofty buildings which we erect 
now is a long way in the future: and we need 
not trouble ourselves too much about the pesce 
of mind and safety of unborn men. I suppose 
we know more of the mechanics of building 
than the Normans did. Knowledge increases 
with the advance of time—though, by the wsy, 
the Norman nibble-work is not nearly so safe 
as the older Roman brick-work. We hare 
found oat many of the defects in the Norman 
manner of building, and these we can guard 
against. With regard to materials, however, 
we are still ignorant. Witness the cautiously- 
selected stone used in oar Houses of Parliament, 
and the cosmetic quackeries practised upon it. 
Surely, all care will be taken in the building <n 
our new spire. I hope the magnanimous spirit 
that urges us to make the question of rebuilding 
precede adequate inquiry into the immediate 
causes of the fall, will not be carried into the 
practical arrangements. Our architects, not¬ 
withstanding all the resources of modem en¬ 
gineering, could not save the old spire. is 
clear that they did not know the imminency of 
the danger. Service was performed in the 
cathedral on the Sunday before the fall. Tbe 
men were at work in the cathedral until dinner¬ 
time on the day of the fall; and there wa« ques¬ 
tion whether they should not re-enter the 
cathedral after dinner. It must be remembered 
that the new work has to be added to the old. 
The first necessity is that this old work should 
be thoroughly tested. Restoration is a different 
matter to building a new structure. The patejj* 
mg of old stuff with new is proverbially a diffi¬ 
cult operation. # 

The falling of cathedral-towers is by 
means an uncommon event. There is ■*•**■7 
one English cathedral which has not had 
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own accident— Winchester, Ely, Gloucester, 
Worcester, Lincoln, Hereford* We might make 
the list longer. Many a pretty story is told in 
connection with such casualties. Under the 
tower of Winchester the wicked Rufus was buried, 
and so the monks attributed its fall to a judg¬ 
ment of God against the dead bones* At Ely 
the tower fell on the eve of the day of its patron 
saint, Ethelreda. Gloucester tower fell during 
some great feast of the church* All the people 
were collected in the cathedral, the huge mass 
of masonry trembling over them in its last 
throes. The bishop gives the benediction in 
the choir (which was not under the tower as it 
was at Chichester), the people press in there to 
hear him, and, just as they have left the place of 
danger, down comes the tower with a sudden 
crash! No one is killed; and so, as is meet, 
everybody thanks and praises the providence of 
God. It is well to have this sense of a divine 
guidance and carej but surely we are inclined 
to carry it too far. The religion of the waggoner 
who prayed to Jupiter to pull his cart out of the 
mud was a worse religion, as to its fruits, than 
that of him who believed in the Epicurean gods 
.careless of men. In this late fall of Chichester 
•pire no one is killed, and we thank God for his 
mercy. We are so rejoiced at this miraculous 
saving of life, that we shake hands all round, 
exonerating everybody, giving everybody a vote 
of thanks and a testimonial, and singing jubilant 
jMesns, because we happen not to have to sing 
funeral diTges. But suppose the spire had 
fallen on the Sunday instead of the Thursday 1 
Was it Bafe on the Sunday i No 3 for. now we 
all agree that it might have come down any day 
of the last fifty years* It was actually falling on 
that Sunday; gangs of workmen were called in 
to shore up the cracking piers and arches before 
the service was finished. Again: supposing that 
the little question, whether the workmen should 
return or not return to their work on Thursday 
afternoon had been decided affirmatively instead 
of negatively—what then ? The divine mercies 
are great indeed 1 

Natural decay might account for the fall of 
these structures, after a certain length of time 3 
but we find that, in many cases, ruin comes 
upon them ages before their allotted span ia 
measured* There are other causes at work. 
Even as men shorten the three-score and ten 
years of human life by putting upon their bodies 
weights and strains—whether by overwork, or 
luxury, or what-not—which they were never 
intended to bear; so these buildings come to 
untimely end, because additions are heaped, 
generation after generation, upon the original 
bases. The low tower of the first architect is 
doubled in height by some architect who suc¬ 
ceeds ; while the piers, just strong enough or 
perhaps not strong enough for the first tower, 
are not strengthened for the second* On this 
kj&y tower some third architect piles up a still 
loftier spire 3 while the piers, already overtasked, 
remain precisely in their original condition* 
Again accidents happen 3 fire calcines the walls 3 
and, when the church is rebuilt, these calcined 


walls, untested, are merely coated with stone¬ 
work. Or, in some siege a buttress or lateral tower 
is destroyed 3 and, when the damages are re¬ 
paired, more thought is bestowed on remedying 
the defacement than on replacing the ancient 
props, which are, perhaps, essentially necessary to 
the safety of the building. Again, in some way or 
other, alterations are continually being carried on. 
Each generation drenches the poor patient with 
its own quack medicine* No matter what be the 

f atient’s natural constitution, the fashionable 
)octor Sangrado treats all patienta alike. Now 
it is an age of ioonoclasm, and down fall the 
imagee and much masonry-work with them. 
Now images come again into fashion, and atone- 
giants are perched upon airy pinnacles never in¬ 
tended to bear them. This generation delights 
in plaster and paint, and all kinds of snug de¬ 
vices for boxing up bishops and deans and 
worshippers generally, in separate partitions. 
Every aperture is stopped with painted and 
gilded woodwork : neat little galleries are stuck 
into convenient arches; thrones and stalls 
are erected with no sort of reference to the ori¬ 
ginal plan of the building. Here the solid wall 
is cut through to let in a staircase; there half a 
pier is knocked away to make room for some 
tinsel choir-fitting. Tne next generation hates 
whitewash and paint and wooden boxes, and so 
a general clearance is made: the cathedral ia 
opened from end to end, galleries and staircases 
are palled down, choir-fittings torn out from the 
core of the ancient piers, every atom of plaster 
is chipped away, the walla are scraped and 
cleansea from their whitewash cuticle. The 
church is to be restored precisely to ito pristine 
condition, and everything that anybody hae done 
there since the time of its foundation is to be 
utterly undone and demolished. Thns, from 
age to age, these poor cathedrals are tortured. 
Now we love symmetry, and this part is to be 
reduced to the measure of that, or that part to 
be extended to the measure of this, in order that 
we may get our true “ pyramidal outline.** Now 
we hate symmetry, and so again we pull down 
and build up, till but few fragments of the old 
walls remain. In a thousand ways these Sam¬ 
sons are shorn of their strength. 

Onr restorers have not the key to the plan of 
the first designers. They unseal the wisard’s 
book without knowing his spells, and so often 
raise, to their horror and amazement^ a devil 
whom they cannot lay. 

Chichester Cathedral has undergone the 
average vicissitudes to which such buildings 
are subject 3 and by glancing through its his¬ 
tory, we may get a fair notion of the general 
course of changes and accidents. 

To begin ab'ovo with the see, not the cathedral, 
Selsey was the original seat of the bishopric. St. 
Wilfrid, who had before been wrecked on the 
Sussex coast (at Selsey, we may suppose, for 
neatness* sake), and furiously attacked by the 
heathen natives, returned there afterwards, when 
exiled from his divided archbishopric, landing 
at Belssy in the year 690. He, onr county 
histories ©ay, was the first to introduce Chris- 
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tianity into Sussex, though it appears that there 
were already “ six poor Irish monks” established 
at Bosham. However, the natives were still 
for the most part heathen savages; and Wilfrid 
set to work, according to the plan of operations 
now recommended by Dr. Livingstone, to 
civilize them, as a preparative to christianizing 
them. He taught the dwellers at Selsey to fish. 
Further, he performed a miracle (which was the 
most natural of occurrences in those days), 
causing the sea-novices to haul in a miraculous 
draught of fishes. It is curious that the Selsey 
people still retain their taste for fishing, at all 
events in one of its branches. Wilfrid, thus 
civilizing and christianizing them, founded a 
monasteiy there, and later a bishopric. He 
was the first bishop of Selsey, and to him suc¬ 
ceeded about twenty others. The see continued 
at Selsey until the edict of William the Con¬ 
queror, that “ all cathedrals be removed from 
villages to towns.” Among other changes 
(Dorchester to Lincoln, Lichfield to Chester, 
Sherborne to Salisbury), Selsey was removed 
to Chichester, 

With Selsey, then, we have no futher busi. 
ness. The site of the cathedral, of the palace, 
and its park is now nearly a mile out to sea. 

Now, the town of Chichester we may take to 
be the Roman “ Regnum.” This Regnuro, 
Cissa, one of the three sons of Ella, a Saxon 
adventurer, seizes and makes his chief town. 
So, Regnum becomes “ Cissa’s ceastre .” Cissa 
built in his chief town a temple to Thor. When 
Cissa’s ceastre became christianized, a monas¬ 
tery was founded there, and dedicated to St. 
Peter. Tradition says that the church of this 
monastery occupied the site of, probably was 
in part the same building as, the Temple of 
Thor. When the seat of the bishopric was 
removed from Selsey to Chichester, this abbey- 
church of St. Peter was used for a time as the 
cathedral. Tradition and archaeology (judging 
from a very ancient arch in the present north 
transept) say that the abbey-chureh became a 
part of the cathedral when the latter was built, 
the abbey-church being included in the design 
for the cathedral. 

I fear that this legendary genealogy is too 
neatly fitted one part into another to be true. 
But these neat legends are pretty in their wav; 
and I wish I could find traditions carrying the 
root of the tree still further back, telling us how 
the Druid’s altar became the Temple of the 
Roman Vulcan, and how Saxon Thor succeeded 
to Vulcan, and St. Peter to Thor. 

However, it is a historical fact that the seat of 
the bishopric was removed from Selsey to Chiches¬ 
ter. Stigand was the last bishop of Selsey, and 
the first of Chichester. In S.tigahd’s time, and 
after, the abbey-church of St. Peter was used as 
the cathedral of the diocese. Stigand, it is 
said, drew the plan of a cathedral: but he had 
no money for building. Ralph, the third bishop, 
built the first cathedral, on the accession to the 
throne of Henry I., of which prince he was a 
great favourite. This cathedral was dedicated 
to St, Peter. A fire, in 1114, much damaged 


Ralph’s building. Again, in 1186, a fire, which 
destroyed nearly the whole of the town of Chi¬ 
chester, damaged it yet more. But by neither 
of these fires was the church destroyed. Sef- 
frid II., who may be said to have been the 
founder of the present cathedral, engrafted new 
work upon the old still remaining, dovetailing 
his own design into that of Stigand. By him 
the church was re-dedicated to the Holy Tri¬ 
nity. For the next three centuries the cathe¬ 
dral was continually undergoing alterations and 
additions. SefFrid, as has been seen, retained 
the calcined work of Ralph in his own struc¬ 
ture. In the ruined piers the evidences of cal¬ 
cination are plain enough. SefFrid did not 
build the lofty tower. That tower and the 
spire formed no part of the original deaim 
Ralph had erected a tower rising some few feet 
above the roof. SefFrid probably repaired this 
low structure. The successors of Seffrid con¬ 
tinued to make additions in all parts of the 
cathedral. The Lady Chapel at one end, the 
western porch at the other, the second aisles of 
the nave, and manv minor additions, which 
need not be specified here. It appears that 
from the very first the state of the tower, low as 
it then was, had given cause for uneasiness. 
The piers sank, and the string courses were 
broken asunder. Indications of very early un¬ 
easiness about the tower were to be found lately 
in the marks of repeated strengthenings and 
repairs. Some time, however, during the thir¬ 
teenth or fourteenth century, the lofty tower 
just fallen was reared upon the old tower, which 
already had shown signs of weakness. Under 
the increased weight it settled more and more. 
The piers became separated from the walls, and 
the tower stood as a column, resting upon its 
four piers alone, and deriving no support from 
the adjacent masonry. On this column the 
spire was erected in the fourteenth, or, as some 
say, fifteenth century. It is not known who 
built it. We have been accustomed to praise 


this unknown personage, that he had putup 
no brazen tablet blazoning forth his good deeds, 
as we degenerate benefactors of the nineteenth 
century, are too fond of doing. But, surely* u 
his name had come down to us, we should now 
execrate him for his blind rashness and folly* 
The addition of the spire very much more than 
doubled the height of the previous structure. 
So, on the old piers, originally intended to sup¬ 
port a tower little higher than the arches wdic 
joined them, injured by fire, and already crusnw 
and sundered by the weight of the addea 
tower from the walls into which they had ^ 
bonded, now rested this immense mass, acting 
not only by its downright weight, but also y 
the leverage of its height, as it rocked in_ 
stormy south-western wind, or vibrated 
every organ pe&l. an j 

After the erection of the spire, alteration* 
restorations went on, age after age. As u 
tower were not already unsafe enough, tne 
of the south transept in close vicimtf 
some time nearly cut through for the introfl 
tion of a staircase, and a buttress in tnat 
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was partially destroyed. Bishop Sherburne, as 
Fuller tells us in the quotation at the head of 
this article, did much to beautify the interior of 
the cathedral. The choir-fittings of our time 
were, it is said, his work. These, however, 
Buffered partial changes. Bishop Mawson 
built himself a fine Grecian throne when classic 
architecture was in vogue. Which throne was 
replaced by another, when taste for Gothic 
succeeded the taste for Classic. In the fifteenth 
century the Arundel shrine was built. It occu- 

e the space between the two western piers; 

we need not speak more of it here, as its 
recent removal in our latest restorations will 
oblige us to return to it presently. This Arundel 
•brine and the choir are both contiguous to the 
tower-piers which we have had to mention so 
often. It seems probable that to the builders 
of other one or the other we should attribute 
an injury done to one of the said piers. One 
angle of the south-west pier was, for some reason 
or other, entirely cut away, and the corner of 
that pier supported by mere wood-work. The 
respond, too, of the western arch against the 
south-west pier was cut away at the bottom. 

The town of Chichester was besieged in 1642 
by the Parliamentary forces under Sir William 
Waller. In the siege the northern tower of 
the fa9&de of the cathedral was injured so much 
that it fell some time after. The breach was 
filled in without rebuilding the tower. The 
Parliamentary forces, after the taking of the 
town, misused the cathedral as they always 
misused such buildings. They stabled their 
horses there, they appropriated the brasses, 
defaced the images, and, no doubt, did what 
they could to injure the church as much as 
possible. 

There is a tradition that at some period the 
spire was struck by lightning. Whether or no 
this was the cause of its reparation by Sir 
Christopher Wren, I cannot tell. At all events 
he did repair the spire 5 taking down the higher 
portion and rebuilding it. At the same time he 
inserted a “ pendulum,” such as appears to 
have existed in Salisbury spire from its first 
erection. This pendulum apparatus was so 
constructed as to counteract tne effects of the 
prevalent south and south-western winds. 

Thus, glancing at a very few.of the vicissitudes 
of the cathedral, we come down to the time of 
our last restorations. “ In the autumn of 1859 
it was determined, as a memorial of the late 
dean. Dr. Chandler, to remove the then existing 
choir fittings, and to open out the choir to the 
nave in order to afford greater accommodation 
for the public at the cathedral services. This 
determination originated in a bequest by the 
late dean of £2,000, for the decoration of the 
cathedral. To this bequest a further sum was 
added by public subscription, and a committee 
was formed for the administration of the fund.” 
These restorations were commenced in January 
I860, and have been in progress ever since. 
Upon the clearing away of the choir-fittings, 


which, with the Arundel shrine and the stair¬ 
cases of the organ-gallery, covered from sight 
much of the surface of tne tower piers, it was 
discovered that these piers were in a worse 
state than had been supposed. The in¬ 
juries done to these main props, and to parts of 
the cathedral contiguous to them, by former 
architects, were laid open. It was found that 
the calcined rubble of the original piers had been 
simply faced with ashler, without any attempt 
to bond this facing into the old work. The con¬ 
sequence was, that the stone surfaces were in 
many parts completely separated from the rubble 
cores which they overlaid, adding no support or 
strength to these cores. Fissures of alarming 
length and depth were discovered, most of 
which, however, were evidently of old date, and 
had apparently not increased of late years. It 
was in the two western piers that these great 
defects were found to be 5 which piers had been 
much concealed by the western stalls of the 
choir and by the Arundel shrine. 

The Arundel shrine was a massive stone struc¬ 
ture having three arches, through which was the 
entrance from the nave into the choir. To carry 
out the laudable intention of the restorers, viz., 
“ to open out the choir to the nave, in order to 
afford greater accommodation for the public at 
the cathedral-services,” it was necessary to 
remove this shrine. Upon the exact position 
which it occupied some discussion has arisen. 
The architects employed for the restorations say 
that it was not built between the two western 
piers* and that it gave not the smallest support 
to them. Its site, they say, was the first bay of 
the nave; and that it just touched, and no more, 
the angles of the two piers. There is, on the 
other hand, a popular belief that it formed a 
buttress of immense strength to these piers; and 
the prophecy of a certain Prebendary Valentine 
learned in such matters is quoted, affirming that, 
if ever the Arundel shnne should be taken 
away, the tower of the cathedral must fall. We 
cannot pretend to decide on this point; but 
clearly the knowledge of architects employed on 
the work must be more certain than that of non¬ 
professional people. 

The defects in the building, laid open by the 
removal of the shrine and choir-fittings, were at 
once taken in hand. Strong timber centres 
were placed under the arches belonging to the 
western piers. Much of the loose facing was 
removed, and new stone bonded into the old 
core in its place. This core was by no means 
in a satisfactory state. The Norman rubble-work 
is always inclined to decay; but the rubble 
here was of a worse kind than ordinary. It 
consisted of boulders from the beach and frag¬ 
ments of an older building, together with a very 
great proportion of chalk, embedded in decayed 
mortar; and this crumbling mass showed clear 
signs of the ancient fireB. 

No serious alarm, it seems, was felt. The 
works progressed favourably. The fissures 
showed no tendency to extendi the supported 
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arches no tendency to give way s the new facing 
remained intact This encouraging state of 
things continued until towards the close of I860. 

In November, however, the tide turned. Sud¬ 
denly it was observed that the new facing of the 
north-west pier was beginning to crack. From 
this time disastrous signs came thick and fast. 
The same engineer who had been called in at 
the first discovery of the defects in the old 
building was called in again, and it was decided 
to put centres into yet more of the arches con¬ 
tiguous to the western piers. This work was < 
commenced, but never completed, as it was ! 
soon found necessary to shore up the tower in 
a more hasty and less regular manner. None 
of the remedies employed seem to have stayed 
the gradual ruin. New signs were continually 
presenting themselves—the old cracks became 
lengthened and widened, new cracks appeared, 
the ashler-facing bulged from the core. A 
diary might be written of the fresh disasters day 
by day. All this time the weather was un¬ 
usually tempestuous. Again and again terrific 
storms raged from the south-west. Undoubt¬ 
edly the leverage of the spire, under the influence 
of these mighty winds, would quicken and 
strengthen the action of the destructive forces 
steadily at work below. Still the spire did not 
decline an inch from the perpendicular. Had it 
declined the fall must have taken place sooner, 
and the manner of it would probably have been 
different. 

Notwithstanding these terrible signs of swift 
decay, no one seems to have been seriously 
alarmed. Services were still held in the nave. 
All day Iona the workmen were at work under 
the spire. Now, judging after the fact, it seems 
monstrous that experienced engineers and archi¬ 
tects could be so blindly rash, could act with 
such an utter disregard of human life. We are 
told now that the spire might have fallen any 
day during the last fifty years: thus everybody 
who had a hand in the restorations is supposed 
to be exonerated. Nothing could save the spire; 
removal of shrines or meddling with crumbling 
mason-work had nothing whatever to do with 
the fall. All that could be done was done, but 
the spire was doomed half-a-century ago. Why, 
then, was the hopeless work undertaken ? Why 
this risk of life, and this waste of money ? Was 
not the condition of the tower and spire ac¬ 
curately tested by those who undertook the 
restorations ? Did they not discover the signs 
of sure and irremediable ruin ? Allowing that 
the plans of restoration were in themselves 
feasible; that, in the changes necessary to the 
carrying of them out, uo slightest injury was 
done to the cathedral; still there are other 
questions to be explained before that comfort¬ 
able verdict of " nobody to blame” is passed. 
Either tbe spire could be saved, or it could not. 
if it could not, tbe business.ought not to have 
been undertaken. Those who pronounced that 
it could be saved, and who undertook to save 
it, should have made sufficient use of mechanical 
applianoea to ensure its safety. We build a 
Victoria Bridge; we bring up men-of-war from 


the bottom of Sebastopol harbour; we do a 
hundred * more difficult operations yearly than 
the repairing of a cathedral spire. Even when 
it was too late to save the spire, surely the re¬ 
sponsibility as to the safety of human life 
should have been felt to the utmost. 

On the Sunday before the fall, the danger 
was seen for the first time to be imminent. 
Service was performed in the nave on that day; 
and, before it was finished, workmen began to 
put up shores and braces. From this time they 
worked night and day. Those people who in¬ 
habited housee close to the cathedral wen 
warned of their danger. The doore of tbe 
cathedral were closed against visitors. The 
rumour of tome disaster at the cathedral spread 
through the neighbourhood. Still, in the town, 
the fall of the spire was not anticipated. On 
the Tuesday before the fall, I was at Chichester; 
and, talking with some of the people there, 1 
found that the prevalent idea was that the 
cathedral was in no absolute danger; but that 
the neoeasary shoring up now in progress would 
be a serious money-question. In the railway- 
train, however, I heard arguments as to whether 
the spire did or did not incline from the perpen¬ 
dicular. 

As many skilled workmen as could be col¬ 
lected continued to work night and day at the 
strutting of the tower-arches. Ominoui signs 
thickened. Crumbled mortar and clouda of 
dust poured from time to time out of the fissures. 
New cracks were seen to come in the piers, and 
not only seen, but heard. Flakes of facing- 
stone fell, and splintered on the pavement below. 
The immense beams with which the torches were 
shored up, became strained and bent under tbe 
ever-in creasing pressure. Now and then there 
were falls of masonry-work, which 8 P re *^ a 
momentary panic among the men, ana made 
them rush from their perilous position. On 
Wednesday, a great mass, weighing not lose 
than three hundred weight, fell. 

Throughout Wednesday night a tremendous 
storm raged from the usual quarter—the south¬ 
west : the tower rocked so fearfully, grinding 
together the stones of the pier-facings, that 
some of the men at work high up descended, 
thinking that the whole must come to the ground. 
One man, in the hurry of escaping, left nis tools 
behind him, and durst not reascendto fetch them. 
The work, however, was carried on until half¬ 
past three on Thursday morning. One can 
picture to oneself the feelings of the workmen 
on this terrible night. The darkness of the 
long aisles of the great church, the howling of 
the wind without, the quaking of the tower, the 
audible grinding together and cracking of the 
stone, with the creaking of the bent sborrng- 
timber (sounds like tbe last moanings of some 
expiring creature), the showers of pulvenxtfl 
mortar pouring from the fissures, the fall of 
stone-splinters flying off from the crushed sur¬ 
faces of the piers: such were the accompsm- 
ments to the tough work of these brave fellows, 
who knew with practical knowledge the danger 
they were in, and who were straining every 
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sinew at their impossible task. A little after 
midnight, the fall of stone outside the tower was 
heard, and a portion of the roof was broken 
through. Surely, if fiends ever circled in tem¬ 
pest round a sacred building (routed of old by 
the holy sounds of christened bells), they held 
their triumphant dances about the spire on that 
night. 

On Thursday morning, the men returned to 
their work at six o’clock. The impending min 
was visible everywhere. Stones falling out, new 
cracks heard and seen from minute to minute, 
shores bending like bows. In the midst of this 
extreme peril the propping and strutting opera¬ 
tions were carried on strenuously. At twelve, 
the men left for dinner. Returning at one, they 
were about to re-enter the cathedral; some of 
them did re-enter. Mr. Bushby, however, one of 
the builders but lately employed for the shoring 
up of the tower, forbade his own men to return 
to their work. This had its effect. The rest of 
the men were recalled, the gates of the cathedral 
were locked, and the falling tower was left to 
its fete. 

TTie workmen and many of the Chichester 
people collected in a group outside the closed 
gates, watching in a state of great excitement, 
as may be supposed. It was not yet half-past 
one, when suddenly the spire was seen to in¬ 
cline slightly to the south-west. It righted 
itself, and then slowly settled down, crumbling 
away from the bottom, and subsiding into itself 
as it fell. It sunk down and disappeared in the 
place where the tower had stood. Its extreme 
top felling at last to the south-west, threw the 
capstone and weathercock outside the walls of 
the cathedral. All the rest of that lofty struc¬ 
ture lay in a heap on the space which it had for 
so many centuries overhung. There was little 
noise. The collapse and descent were so gradual, 
4 hat the air vibrations brought but a faint rush¬ 
ing sound to the ears of the group outside the 
gates. A slight shock was felt. A dense wide- 
spreading cloud of dust arose from the ruin, 
and was borne away in a north-easterly direction. 
Some tiles were blown off from the roofs of the 
two transepts, some glass was blown out from 
the windows of the same, by the concussion of 
the air pent within the cathedral. 

One bay of the nave, of the choir, and of 
each of the two transepts were included in the 
ruin. The western piers, from the commence¬ 
ment of the restorations found to be so de¬ 
fective, had, it appeared on examination, crumbled 
away under tbe pressure $ and the tower, thus 
thrown for the moment out of the perpendicular, 
had slipped from the eastern piers, regaining its 
vertical position by the impetus of the sudden 
slip from those supports. 

Wo more remains to be told. All honour is 
due to the workmen, who never once flinched 
from their perilous task. To Mr. Bushby, if 
what we hear is true, namely, that to his practical 
judgment and example the recalling of the men 


from the cathedral is to be attributed, we owe 
the deepest gratitude and respect. Bishops 
Stigand and Ralph and Seffttde, Bishop 
Sherburne and all the rest of the beautifiers 
and restorers, did no such good deed with their 
stones and mortar and paint, as did the man 
who saved the lives of near upon a hundred 
men. 

We regret the loss of our spire. It could be 
seen fer out at sea, being the only English 
oathedr&l that thus served as a land-mark. The 
Queen could see it from her Isle of Wight 

? alace. It was visible from Arundel Castle, 
'he guardian of the keep there pointed out to 
me sorrowfully, the other day, tne place where 
it used to rise above the trees. Far and wide 
people mourn the loss of it. 

In Chichester itself, I think their grief is 
somewhat mitigated by the prosperity which the 
accident has brought to the town. Save at the 
time of Goodwood races I have never seen 
Chichester so busy. When I was there, a 
week ago, the railway platform was almost 
crowded, the yard of the Dolphin waB full of 
carriages, and the four Roman streets were very 
much more hustling and gay than was the wont 
of that dull little cathedral town. The nave of 
the cathedral, which has been partitioned off 
from the site of the ruins, seems to be a loung¬ 
ing place for the idle inhabitants. Among the 
visitors who kept coming and going, lingered 
many nurse-maids with their charges, many 
Chicnester gamins, many old men, notabilities 
of the place. These aged inhabitants take the 
matter sadly to heart. They shake their heads 
ruefully, saying, “ Man and boy, sir, for seventy 
odd years I remember the spire; and to think 
that it should go first!” I saw one of the 
sextons in the nave; not only sexton, by the 
way, but poet and historiographer of the cathe¬ 
dral. “Ah 1” quoth he, “Othello’s occupa¬ 
tion’s gone.” 

The churchyard is full of great heaps of 
stone, and chalk, and timber removed from the 
ruins; though, looking at the debris inside, one 
would think that nothing had as yet been 
touched. The work of clearing did not seem 
to be progressing very fast. A man, a boy, and 
a wheelbarrow I saw enthroned upon the 
crushed rubble. In the nave they were shoring 
up other arches, and in the choir the? seemed 
to be quietly going on with the original restora¬ 
tions. 

The Chichester people, as is right, are making 
their money out of the accident. The photo¬ 
graphers have their order-books nearly as full 
as those of their brethren at the Kensington 
Museum. Prints of the Cathedral are dis¬ 
played in every window—prints of all kinds and 
dates, some of them a century old. Well: it 
ia an ill wind that blows good to no one! 

March 30 / 6 , 18 C 1 , J A - 
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BY C. RUSSELL. 


“ All suche dysport as voydeth ydilneese, 

It fytteth every gentilm&n to knowe, 

For myrth anexed is to gentilnesse; 

Wherefore among alle other, as 1 trowe, 

To knowe the crafts of hunting, and to blowe, 

As this book shall witnesse, is ove the beste 
For it is holaium, pleasaunt, and honest.” 

Gtpford. 


There has never yet existed a people without 
their peculiar sports and pastimes. The popular 
diversions of a nation are a part of its civiliza¬ 
tion, and they change with the variousjphases of 
its social condition : from them we discern the 
spirit of the national character and of that of 
the times. In an age of martial habits and 
imperfect civilization, the excitements of a game, 
during the short intervals of peace, are adopted 
as the natural substitutes for those of real war; 
and hunting and fishing, which in one stage of 
a people's progress are pursued as a means of 
subsistence, become in a subsequent period a 
principal source of recreation and amusement. 
Thus we find that the Anglo-Saxon and Norman 
kings were great lovers of the chase; and until 
the reign of Canute it was customary to hunt 
on Sunday; but this being a sport so well known 
as to neea no description, we will turn to some 
of those which belonged more peculiarly to the 
people. 

As the tournament was confined to the nobles 
only, and also discouraged by the earlier Nor¬ 
man kings, a homely sport much superior to 
it in merriment and freedom was greatly esteemed 
by the lower orders, called “running at the quin¬ 
tain." Stow describes it " as a pole, the top of 
which turns with the greatest ease. One end of 
the cross bar is fiat and broad; and at the other 
hangs a large bag filled with sand. The youth 
being mounted on a good horse, with a long staff 
or blunt lance, ran singly, aiming the lance at 
the broad part of the quintain ; and he that hit 
it not was of all men laughed to scorne; and he 
that hit it full, if he roae not the faster, had a 
sound blow on his neck with the bag of sand, 
that hung at the other end." The fiat end 
was exchanged, during the time of the Cru¬ 
sades, to a misbelieving Saracen, who if he 
were hit swung quickly round, and struck 
the back of his assailant with his wooden 
sword. A steady aim and a firm seat were 
acquired from this exercise; a severe fall being 
often the consequence of riding full tilt and 
missing the point of attack. There is one of 
these ancient quintain poles still standing on 
the green of Offhaxn, Kent. And probably the 
last public display of the game took place at 


the splendid festivities offered to Queen Eliza¬ 
beth by the Earl of Leicester, at Kenilworth; 
when, after a “ fruitful sermon" at the parish 
church, the rustics assembled at the castle for 
quintain; and either from decay of national skill, 
or from a love of fun, they turned it all into 
burlesque. The revolving beam wheeled at the 
slightest touch, while the sand bag thrashed the 
unwary without mercy; and many a bold tilter 
who missed the mark with the spear, had his 
head dashed against it, in his blundering career, 
so that the ground was soon littered with pros¬ 
trate men and horses, amidst the vociferous 
laughter of the noble spectators. “By my 
troth,” ejaculates Laneham, “ 'twas a lively 
pastime: I believe it would have moved some 
men to a right merry mood, though it had been 
told him his wife lay a-dying." 

A similar feat, also in use among the English, 
was called the water quintain, and practi^d 
among the Londoners. A shield was nailed to 
a mast in the midst of the Thames, against which 


a boat was impelled swiftly by vigorous rowers, 
and a man standing upright couched his lance 

r ’nst the shield, and struck. If the spear. 

ered, the game was won; but if not, the 
boat glided from beneath his feet, and he fell 
back into the water. To avoid a tragic close to 
such mirthful exhibitions, two boats were in 
readiness to pick up the baffled wight. 

As for the tournament, it was generally hela 
in honour of a coronation, a marriage, or victory, 
and far surpassed every other sport in splendour 
and importance. The origin of this great mili¬ 
tary spectacle is lost in the darkness of tne 
middle ages ; but it was practised in France ina 
Normandy long before the Conquest. Yet, on tne 
accession of William the First, he forbade m 
introduction of tournaments into 
alleging the expense and danger attendant upo 
them as a reason. The true cause nodoo 
may be found in the facilities they afforaec 
the discontented nobles for plotting again®* 
usurper, and they were never really janctw 
by any king until the Lion-hearted Rjc 
ascended the throne. Then chivalry, wiw 
accompanying refinements and splenaoiff, 
carried to a considerable pitch, increasing mg*"* 
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and higher under the energetic away of Edward 
the First; and from it arose the singular system 
of institutions and manners which its laws de¬ 
manded. The reign of Edward the Third 
indeed may be termed the noon of English 
chivalry, although it is questionable whether 
it owes its knightly renown most to Edward 
himself, his high-minded queen, and gallant 
son—the very mirror of knighthood—or to the 
pen of Froissart, by which its gallant exploits 
and gorgeous solemnities have been so faithfully 
chronicled. 

We can scarcely forbear laughing, even amidst 
oar admiration of its heroic daring, * at the 
whimsical extravagances to which chivalry gave 
rise. Courtesy to the female sex became idola¬ 
trous fanaticism: courage was exaggerated into 
frantic daring, and liberality into reckless pro¬ 
fusion. The knights fought to uphold the 
honour of their mistresses, and often subjected 
themselves to absurd penances: thus, in one of 
Edward the Third’s expeditions to France, the 
knights wore a patch on one eve, under a vow 
that it should not be removed until they had 
performed exploits worthy of their “ladve love.” 
When Alexander the Third of Scotland, accom¬ 
panied by a hundred knights, repaired to the 
coronation tournament of Edward the First, as 
soon as they alighted they let loose their richly- 
caparisoned steeds, to be scrambled for by the 
multitude; and five of the great English nobles, 
not to be outdone in generosity by the strangers, 
immediately followed the example. 

Edward the Third saw in chivalry the in¬ 
strument suited to the temper of the age, by 
which his vast designs of conquest might be 
accomplished. Every showy tournament in¬ 
creased the number and spirit of his supporters, 
and added to his real strength. His rival, 
Philip of Valois, would not be left behind, and 
a succession of these splendid pageantries was 
the consequence. In imitation of his predecessor 
Arthur, Edward established a round table at 
Windsor, the maintenance of which involved a 
weekly expenditure of a hundred pounds; and 
the French king, in reprisal, established one 
similar at Paris, and by its attractions intercepted 
many gallant German and French knights who 
were coming to England. The lists of the 
tournament ground were now magnificently 
decorated: they were surrounded by gay pa¬ 
vilions belonging to the knights who intended 
to take part in the combat, which were distin¬ 
guished by the rich armour and honoured 
banners of their respective owners, and the 
scaffolds erected for the accommodation of the 
ladies and nobles were hung with tapestry and 
cloth of gold and silver. 

The spectacle began with the jousts, in which 
the knight with headless lance strove in rapid 
career to 6trike his adversary on the visor or 
crest: a difficult mark to hit; but if accom¬ 
plished it never failed to unseat the firmest 
rider. The conqueror must then drag his 
prisoner through the meUe to the extremity of 
the lists, where he must remain a useless and 
unwilling spectator. It may easily be imagined 


that party strife made battle fields of these 
games, and many a wound, sometimes even 
deadly, was given and received: the king or 
person presiding, however, had always the power 
to still the confusion at the wildest. He threw 
down his warder, crying, “ Ho!” and in an in¬ 
stant the fiercest strife was suspended, and the 
mailed combatants stood as motionless as statues 
of bronze. 

Froissart gives us the description of one held 
at London in 1389, during the reign of Richard 
the Second. Heralds were sent to every country 
in Europe, and brave knights were invited to 
splinter a lance or wield a sword in honour of 
their mistresses : nor was the inspiring summons 
neglected, for London was thronged with war¬ 
riors of every climate and language. Smith- 
field (at that time without the city walls) was 
surrounded with pavilions for the king and 
princes, the queen and the maidens of her 
court: and when the solemnity was about to 
commence, sixty horses richly accoutred were 
led to the lists by squires accompanied by 
heralds and minstrels; after which sixty ladies 
followed on palfreys, each lady leading an armed 
knight by a chain of silver. In the evening, 
when the lists were closed, the two combatants 
who had most highly signalised their skill re¬ 
ceived, as prizes, a golden crown and a rich 
girdle set with precious stones; after which the 
night was spent in feasting and dancing. For 
five successive days these joyous festivities were 
continued, and yet the appetite for blows was 
not appeased : the immense cavalcade passed on 
to Windsor, where the same combats and ban¬ 
quets were continued for several days more; 
after which the foreign knights returned to their 
own homes. 

From various causes, the spirit of chivalry 
began to decline from this period. Gunpowder 
checked the career of the brave knights, and 
made them feel the insecurity of their steel 
panoply : the gloom produced by the Wars of 
the Roses, the religious awakening of Wycliffe, 
and the introduction of printing, gave an advanc¬ 
ing turn to the national mind from childishness 
and adolescence; and chivalry was almost ex¬ 
tinct in the time of Henry the Seventh : there 
was the show of its feelings and courtesies; 
but the tournaments were only a mimicry of the 
ancient knightly combats. Henry the Eighth, 
young, rich, enthusiastic, and skilful in every 
warlike exercise, made some strenuous efforts to 
revive the days of Poictiers and Agincourt, and 
even the fabulous glories of Arthur; but the 
spirit of the age was against him, and the cele¬ 
brated Field of the Cloth of Gold was but a 
game, compared with the serious work of former 
centuries. 

This tournament, held near Calais in June, 
1520, had been announced by sound of trumpet 
in all the cities of Europe. In the midst of 
the arena an artificial mound was raised, and 
two artificial trees, the hawthorn for England, 
and the raspberry for France, interlaced their 
boughs lovingly. At the entrance of the camp 
were two tents richly adorned for the two kings, 
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find close at hand were two cellars brim-fall of 
wine, which was free to all men, as the water of 
the fountain. Queen Catharine was most 
brilliantly equipped—her very footcloth being 
powdered with pearls. Henry was in a garment 
of doth of silver damask, ribbed with cloth of 
gold, and riding on a coarser caparisoned in a 
mamllous manner, the trappings being of fine 
gold in bullion curiously wrought, and all his 
nobles were gaudily dressed and mounted. 
The palace in which they dined was hung with 
the richest arras: the chapel walls glittered with 
embroidery and jewels, and the altar and tables 
groaned under the weight of massive plate. An 
immense pavilion, prepared by Frands, was in 
the form of a dome; tne exterior covered with 
doth of gold, and the interior with blue velvet 
set with gold stars like the firmament; the verv 
tent ropes being made of blue silk twisted with 
gold of Cyprus. 

Two days were spent in tilting with lances, 
two in toumays with the broadsword on horse¬ 
back, and two in fighting on foot: in each the 
two monarchs invariably came off victorious by 
the adroit flattery of their opponents. As the 
English were much given to wrestling, Henry 
one day challenged Francis to try a fall witn 
him, and caught hold of his collar; but the 
latter, who was very agile, threw his grace. 
Henry rose, and demanded his revenge; but the 
bystanders discreetly interfered. 

In the time of Elizabeth, as the joust had 
superseded the dangerous tournament, so riding 
at the ring superseded the joust. This, the 
most graceful as well as the safest of all war¬ 
like exercises, consisted in careering at a small 
ring, and bearing it off at the lance’s point. 
Three courses were allowed at this most difficult 
mark, which was suspended on a level with the 
rider’s eyebrow, when, if the point of the 
weapon was so judiciously aimed as to enter 
the circle, the fastening yielded, and the ring 
was borne off in triumph at the extremity of the 
lance. 

Another of the sports which may almost be 
classed with the days of the past, is that of 
mumming. Occasionally in the North, and in 
wild country places the mummers make their 
appearance at the lonely farm-house on Christ¬ 
mas day; but anciently it was a most favourite 
amusement with high and low, judging from 
the illuminated MSS. It seems to have been 
e kind of coarse masquerade and mimicry 
of stags, hares, and asses—when clad in 
rough skins, the mummers bore the name of 
“ savage men.” At the intermeats between the 
courses of great public banquets, we fine them 
introduced for the amusement of the guests; 
the highest and gravest personages not dis¬ 
daining to take part in these puerile fooleries. 
We learn from Strutt that in the reign of Henry 
the Fourth, while he kept Christmas at Eltham, 
twelve aldermen of London and their sons rode 
in a mumming for the amusement of the king, 
for which “ they had great thanks.” In the 
inventories of the time we find entries for suits 
of buckram and visors to represent men, women, 


birds, beasts, and angels, according to the taste 
of the wearer; Out of these arose the Feast of 
Fools, which was enacted by the populace at 
large, and was the most singular of all such ex¬ 
hibitions : its celebration, which took place at 
Christmas, somewhat resembled the Saturnalia 
of ancient Rome. It was a season of universal 
licence among the commonalty; the ( churl be¬ 
came a pope, the buffoon a cardinal, and the 
lowest of the mob were converted into priests 
and right-reverend abbots. In this wild merri¬ 
ment they took possession of the churches, and 
parodied every part of the sacred service; sing¬ 
ing masses composed of profane songs, and 
preaching sermons fall of buffoonery. Such, 
especially on the continent, was the way in 
which tnis sacred festival was commemorated; 
and such the pride and power of the church, 
that it felt neither alarm nor shame, and took 
no steps to put down the popular ebullition: in 
England its excesses were not so great. 

One part which seems to have been peculiar 
to this country, was the institution of tne boy- 
bishop ; when the boys belonging to the choira 
of the collegiate churches dressed themselves 
in full pontificals, and obtained possession of 
the sacred building, while one of tneir number, 
for the time being became their prelate, and 
was adorned with mitre and crosier: they 
prayed, chanted, and the boy-bishop delivered 
a sermon to the crowd that assembled to witness 
the sport, and received from them contributions. 
After this profane parody, they sallied into the 
streets, dancing and singing, from house to 
house, scattering clerical benedictions, and re¬ 
ceiving offerings in their progress. Proper 
dresses were kept in most of the churches 
where the pageant was performed, and it main¬ 
tained its ground until suppressed by Henry the 
Eighth. Mary endeavoured to revive it, but 
after her reign it was wholly annihilated. The 
present Christmas festivities of children may be 
a modification of these sports, and Warton 
supposes that the Eton Montem originated m 
the procession of the boy-bishop. 

Of all the festival days in the calendar, 
Christmas held the highest place in England; 

to the astonishment of foreigners, who celebrated 

it in a different manner and with greater reverence. 
Work and care were thrown aside, and tne 
land rung from one end to the other with mutn 
and jollity; carols were trolled in eveiy street, 
masquerades and plays took possession of bouses 
and churches, the Lord or Abbot of Misrul® 
was elected in every noble house, a J 11 ., 
potentate, whose reign lasted from All-Hallows- 
Eve to the Feast of Pentecost, and who is de¬ 
scribed by Stubbs with some anger, “asagranfl 
captain of mischief who chooseth from twenty 
to a hundred guards, whom he investeth wi 
his liveries of green, yellow, or some otnc 
wanton colour, and, as though tbey^ were n 
gaudy enough, they bedeck themselves wi 
scarfs, ribbons, and laces hanged all or ? r "f 
gold rings, precious stones, and other jewels, 
this done they tie about either leg twenty, 
forty bells, with rich handkerchiefs m w 
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bands, and sometimes laid across over their 
shoulders and necks, borrowed for the most 
part of their pretty Mopsies and loving Bessiea 
for bussing them in the dark. Then have they 
their hobby-horses, dragons, and other antics, 
with their pipers, and thundering drummers to 
Strike np their dance withal ; then march these 
heathen company towards the church and 
church-yard, their pipers piping, their drummers 
foundering, their stumps dancing, their bells 
jingling, their handkerchiefs swinging about 
their heads like madmen, their hobby horses 
and other monsters skirmishing amongst the 
throng, and in this sort they go to church 
(though the minister be praying} like devils 
incarnate. Then the foolisn people, they laugh, 
they stare, they fleer, and mount upon forms 
and pews to see these goodly pageants. And 
who will not show himself buxom to them and 
give money shall be mocked and flouted at 
shamefully; yea, many times carried on a cowl- 
staff, and dived over head and ears in water, or 
otherwise most horribly abused/’ 

Another Christmas pastime was the Fool’s 
Dance, performed by a number of persons 
habited like the court fool, who capered *to the 
sound of bag-pipes and other instruments, 
whilst many small bells attached to their dress 
rang in various scales of forebell, treble, tenor, 

fa. 

A dance which was in great repute among 
the Saxons, because derived from their ancestors 
the ancient Germans, was called the sword 
dance i a number of young men fantastically 
attired wove the mystic circle among the points 
of swords and spears with the utmost agility, 
and with really elegant and graceful movements. 
It may still be seen occasionally in the North of 
England, when the mummers come round on 
Christinas day morning, in which case they are 
always accompanied by a man dressed as a 
woman, who insists on entering the house, and 
with his besom sweeps up the kitchen hearth 
amidst the screams and laughter of the servants 
and children. Early in the seventeenth century 
we find this dance performed at Bartholomew 
fair by young women attached to a juggler’s 
hand, and a child eight years of age danced with 
•aveiil naked swords; one girl held four un- 
sheathed swords, two in each hand, and to the 
sound of music formed a great variety of figures, 
holding the swords over her head, behind, and 
occasionally thrust them into her bosom. She 
went on for ten minutes, and stopped without 
appearing in the least giddy from the repetition 
of the same motion. 

The egg dance is one of considerable antiquity: 
in an old comedy of Queen Elisabeth’s reign we 
meet with the lines 

“ Upon my one foote prettly I can boppe. 

And daunce it trimly about an egge.” 

One way in which it was performed was to 
place twelve eggs at certain distances on the 
stage; the dancer was blind-folded, and music 
being played, he went through all the paces and 


figures of the dance passing backwards and 
forwards between the eggs without touching 
one of them. Dancing on one foot was com¬ 
mon among the Saxon glee singers, to whom 
Chaucer gives the name of M hoppesteres /’ from 
which we no doubt get the vulgar name for 
dancing meetings, which among the lower 
classes are always denominated “ hops.” 

Dancing has always been the most studied 
of all elegant accomplishments; both Henry 
the Eighth and his daughter Elizabeth were 
famous in their day. In the court of the latter 
due skill in treading a measure would naturally 
be acquired by all candidates for royal favour 
after they haa seen Sir Christopher Hatton 
dance into the Chancellorship. We read of 
coraiitoes and gillards; but the favourite was 
the pavo or pavin (peacock), which consisted of 
a set of slow and stately movements like those 
of the bird after which it was named. It had 
descended from the chivalrous ages, when it 
graced the banquet at the close of a tournament, 
and continued to adorn the more peaceful 
festivals of later days. The lavolta seems to 
have resembled the waltz or gallopade, and is 
described by Sir John Davis, as 

" A lofty jumpiog or a leaping round 
Where arm-in-arm two dancers are entwined, 
And whirl themselves, in strict embraces bound. 
And still their feet an anapmst do sound.” 

High leaping and stately movements seem to 
have constituted the essentials of fashionable 
dancing, in which the English were lauded by 
foreigners as surpassing all other nations. Met 
vil especially compliments Queen Elisabeth on 
her “ high dancing.” 

Whilst on the subject of in-door amusements, 
we must not omit the intellectual game of cheat, 
which is undoubtedly of oriental origin, and is 
supposed to have been introduced into England 
by the Crusaders : though there is reason for 
believing that is was known to the Saxons be¬ 
fore the Norman conquest. A very old ballad 
thus mentions it 

M When they bad dyned, as I you saye, 

Lordea and ladyea rede to play; 

Some to tablia and tome to ebeaae, 

With other gamyi more end lease.” 

As far as we can judge from the illuminations, 
it was played in much the same manner as at 
present, though sometimes the board is round 
and the form of the men slightly varies. The 
latter were often exquisitely carved, or made of 
chased silver. 

Card-playing, though practised on the con* 
tinent in the early part of the fourteenth century, 
was not known m England until the fifteenth. 
The cards first used were painted or illuminated 
by the hand, like missals; and as they were rich 
in gay colours and gilding, while the figures 
upon them were delineated with all the skill of 
the best artists, a pack must have cost a con¬ 
siderable sum and confined the amusement 
to the wealthy. The process of printing was 
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curiously enough applied to card-making before 
the production of books, and after it was dis¬ 
covered that the outlines of the figures could be 
stamped with wood in blocks and coloured by 
the hand, card-making became so important a 
craft that Edward the Fourth prohibited the im¬ 
portation of cards from abroad. The figures 
differed considerably from those of the present 
day, and were certainly more graceful, being 
designated by flowers. The oldest and most 
favourite games were Trump and Primero. 
The latter is supposed to have had a consider¬ 
able resemblance to Whist; but they were con¬ 
tinually varying, and we read of prime, maw, 
lodam, noddy, bankerout, lavatta, gleck, and 
new cut. 

A favourite in-door amusement during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was Shove- 
oat, which was played in the following manner, 
parallelogram was drawn upon the middle of 
the table, and divided into nine compartments, 
each of which was numbered. The players then 
placed in turn a silver groat, or smooth half¬ 
penny, upon the edge of the table, and, by a 
smart stroke of the palm, sent it among the par¬ 
titions, where it counted according to the number 
on which it rested. Shovel-board, of which we 
so often read, was played upon nearly a similar 
principle. It seems to have been more fashion¬ 
able than the former game. The surface of the 
board required to be perfectly smooth and even, 
and in some cases it was made of the richest 
wood and finest workmanship, thus constituting 
an ornamental article of furniture. Merelles, or 
nine men’s morris, is still played by our children, 
and, when indulged in by the rustics of former 
days, was an out-of-door game. The compart¬ 
ments were marked on the sod; and holes in the 
ground served instead of a board: white stones 
took the place of pegs. Backgammon became 
a favourite amusement in the days of Queen 
Elizabeth, and Draughts had been popular long 
before. 

We read loud complaints of tbe propensity of 
both Saxons and Normans for gambling. They 
had ten different games that were played with 
dice: and the large sums of money that were 
lost, as well as the quarrels that were stirred up, 
by what the clergy of those days emphatically 
called “the damnable art of dicing,” may be 
surmised from the curious enactments on this 
head by Richard the First and Philip Augustus, 
in their expedition to the Holy Lana. Matthew 
Paris also is careful to reproach the English 
barons who revolted against John with their 
fondness for dice, ana the same charge was 
brought against the clergy in general by those 
ecclesiastics who censured the vices of the age. 

A festival of great importance, and standing 
next to Christmas in the estimation of the 
people, was the first of May. On the midnight 
preceding that morning, the people of each 
parish assembled, and repaired in companies to 
the woods, groves, and hills, where they spent 
the rest of the night in sports and pastimes; 
bringing back with them birch boughs and 
branches of trees, with which they adorned the 


places where they meant to hold the festival. 
“ But the chiefest jewel they bring from thence,” 
says Stubbs, “is the May-pole. They have 
twenty or forty yoke of oxen, every ox having a 
sweet nosegay of flowers tied to the tip of nis 
horns, and these oxen draw home the May-pole 
—their stinking idol, rather—which they cover 
all over with flowers and herbs, bound round 
with strings from tbe top to the bottom, and 
sometimes painted with variable colours, having 
two or three hundred people following with 
great devotion: and, thus equipped, it is 
reared, with handkerchiefs and flags streaming 
on the top. They strew the ground round 
about it; they set up summer-halls, arbours, 
and bowers hard by it; and then they fall to ban- 
quetting and feasting, to leaping and dancing 
about it, as the heathen people aid at the dedi¬ 
cation of their idols,” Poor Mr. Stubbs looked 
upon these things with the eye of a stern 
Puritan. 

It was also the great day for the milk-maids, 
who, on this occasion borrowed all the silver 
late which their friends could muster; and, 
aving raised a pyrimid of cups, tankards, and 
salvers upon their pails, they placed the whole 
structure on their heads, and danced from door 
to door, receiving a small gratuity from their 
customers in return. The old tales of Robin 
Hood, which were printed in the fifteenth cen¬ 
tury, had excited such esteem for the bold out¬ 
law, that he was gradually adopted as the 
presiding genius of this festival; and he and 
his beloved Maid Marian assumed the place of 
lord and lady of the May sports. This multiplied 
the characters, and raised the splendour of the 
pageant; for little John, Scathlock, Friar Tuck, 
and other worthies of the Sherwood band, 
attired in proper costume, danced and paraded 
together before the delighted spectators, accom¬ 
panied by the never-failing hobby-horse and 
dragon. An old writer tells us that “ Henry the 
Eighth, on a May* day morning, with Queeue 
Katherine his wife, accompanied with many 
lords and ladies, rode a maying from Greenwich; 
where, as they passed by tne wav, they espyed a 
company of tall yeomen clothed all in greene, 
with greene hoods, and with bowes and arrowes, 
to the number of two hundred. One, being 
their chieftain, was called Robin Hood, who re¬ 
quired the king and all his company to stay and 
see his men shoot; whereto the king granting, 
Robin Hood whistled, and all the archers shot 
off at once, their arrowes whistled by craft of 
the head so that the noise was strange and loud, 
which greatly delighted the king, queene, and 
their company. Moreover, this Robin Hood de¬ 
sired the king and queene to enter the greene 
wood, where, in arbours made with boughes 
and deckt with flowers, they were set, and 
served plentifully with venison and wine by 
Robin Hood and his men, to their great con¬ 
tentment, and had other pageants and pas¬ 
times.” 

On this day, too, young ladies, and even 
grave matrons, repaired to the fields to gather 
May-dew to beautify their complexion; which* 
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if the walk were continued through the summer, 
we might very safely predict its success. 

Midsummer Eve, or the Vigil of St. John, 
was also a great festival. The houses in London 
sod other towns were ornamented with branches 
of green birch, long fennel, St. John's-wort, 
and orpin; and at night a large fire was kindled 
in the street; while the young leaped over it, or 
played and danced round it till midnight, or 
even dawn; supposing that by looking through 
their garlands at the flames, they would have 
their eyes freed from all pain; and that by the 
addition of certain prayers, they would be de¬ 
livered from ague. In London on this night 
the people illuminated their houses with clusters 
of lamps, and performed the ceremony of setting 
the city watch with great show and splendour. 
The watchmen were clothed in bright harness, 
the lord-mayor, the city officers, and a crowd 
of minstrels, henchmen, giants, pageants, and 
morris-dancers, formed part of the procession, 
over which a flood of light was poured from 
hundreds of blazing cressets and huge torches 
carried on men’s shoulders. Very large sums 
were expended on this custom, which is said to 
hare originated in the reign of Henry the Third, 
who first appointed armed guards, in conse¬ 
quence of the many robberies that were com¬ 
mitted ; but the watch and pageant were both 
abolished in 1539 by Henry the Eighth. 

One of the most cheerful of our national fes¬ 
tivals was that of Saint Valentine. How it was 
that this good bishop and martyr came to preside 
over lovers cannot be determined; but probably 
it was to christianize the pagan practises of 
Lupercalia—a sort of love-lottery, injjwhich the 
names of young women were enclosed in a box 
and drawn for. In the middle-ages the birds 
evm*were supposed to select their mates on 
this day. The practices of St. Valentine’s Day 
wed; but in all cases the young men and 
women selected their true love for the season— 
sometimes by looking out at the door or window 
in the morning, and the person first seen, if un¬ 
married and of tbe opposite sex, was considered 
to be the destined individual. Or an equal num¬ 
ber of each sex assembled; the true or feigned 
names of the company were written on slips of 
P*per, and thrown into two heaps. Then a 
general drawing took place; and after the whole 
porty had been thus paired by chance, amidst 
»great deal of mirth and laughter, the men 
gave halls and treats to their mistresses, wearing 
the billets on their breasts or sleeves for several 
<ty8. Gentlemen sent such presents as gloves, 
umstockings, garters, or even splendid jewellery, 
to their fair valentines, whether married or single. 

New Year’s Day brought with it the custom, 
(fill kept up among our French neighbours, of 
giving and receiving presents; and this friendly 
interchange prevailed from the palace to the 
cottage, accompanied with feasting and roerri- 
nent. When evening came, a mighty flagon, 
ttUed the wassail-bowl, filled with spiced ale and 
roasted apples, was carried from house to house 
by young women of the towns and villages; 
cver y person who tasted the beverage giving a 


small trifle to the fair bearers. On the week 
before Easter, a popular piece of festivity was 
to bring a twisted tree, or withe, with great re¬ 
joicing, into the king's palace, and the houses 
of the nobility and gentry. The Easter holi¬ 
days were celebrated by games at hand-ball, for 
tansy-puddings. The old Saxon festival of 
Hock Day was kept on the Tuesday following 
the second Sunday after Easter. It was also 
called Binding Day, the men and the women 
being wont, in sport, to bind each other. In 
some parts of Hampshire the women obstructed 
the highways with ropes, and each traveller had 
to pay a toll, in order to pass on his way. ’This 
was called hock-money, and devoted to pious 
purposes. 

Maundy-Thursday was observed throughout 
the Christain world by kings and queens, in imi¬ 
tation of our Saviour, girding themselves with 
towels, and washing and kissing the feet of a 
certain number of paupers, to whom food and 
money were afterwards distributed out of a bas¬ 
ket, whence probably tbe name of the day, from 
the Saxon maund, a basket. This lowly duty 
was repeatedly performed by Queen Elizabetn 
during her reign, after the maids of honour had 
first prepared the way by a previous washing of 
the mendicants’ feet, ana perfuming of the water 
with essences. In the reign of Henry the Eighth, 
Cardinal Wolsey after his disgrace held his 
Maundy in the Abbey of Peterborough, where 
he washed and kissed the feet of fifty poor men, 
(answering to the number of years he nad lived,) 
and gave to each twelve pence, three ells of good 
canvas for shirts, a pair of new shoes, a cast of 
red herrings, and three white herrings. In the 
same reign the broken-hearted Queen Catherine, 
after her divorce, proposed to hold her Maundy 
as she had been accustomed—that is as right¬ 
ful Queen of England—but was prevented by an 
order arriving from her imperious husband that 
she should perform it only as princess-dowager. 

There is every likelihood that the game of 
tennis was introduced into England in the fif¬ 
teenth century, as we do not find any previous 
allusion to it in English authors; though it had 
been in high favour for a considerable period on 
the continent. The taunting present of tennis 
balls which the Dauphin of France sent to Henry 
the Fifth, and the answer it provoked, is the first 
historical notice of this amusement. 

Ambassador “ He therefore sends you meeter for 
your spirit 

This tun of treasure, and in lieu of this 
Desires you to let the dukedoms that you claim 
Hear no more of you. Thus the Dauphin 
speaks.” 

King Henry ,—“ What treasure, uncle V* 

Exeter,— u Tennis-balls, my liege.*’ 

King Henry ,—“ We are glad the Dauphin Is so 
pleasant with us, 

His present and your pains we thank you for s 
When we have matched our rackets to these 
balls, 

We will in France, by God’s grace, play a set 
Shall strike his father's crown into the hazard. 
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Veil him he hath made a match with each a 
wrangler, 

That all the court* of France will be disturbed 
with chases .’ 9 

Bhaxspbarb. —Henry Fifth. 

At first the game in England was played in the 
open air; bat, as it soon bepame a favourite, 
especially with the nobility, covered tennis courts 
were built, of which the fine one of Hampton 
Court is a well-known specimen. Charles the 
Second was so passionately addicted to it, that, 
having a steel-yard in which he weighed him¬ 
self after the sport was over, he found he had lost 
four pounds and a-half in weight at a single 
bout. This, scarcely credible story, we give on 
the authority of the amusing Pepys. 

Minstrels, tumblers, mountebanks with trained 
animals, were as popular in former days as now, 
and jesters and court fools played an important 
part. They were common among the Anglo- 
Saxons, and after the Norman Conquest a court 
fool was an officer in every reign until Charles 
the Second. Fuller quaintly observes “that 
only he who bad wit could perform the duty 
well, while only he who wanted it would per¬ 
form it.” Sometimes it was filled by a wretched 
idiot, whose real infirmity was made the butt of 
the household; but oftener by a shrewd mad¬ 
cap, who could shelter himself behind his folly 
to utter his satirical observations. In the six¬ 
teenth century we find the following description: 
“ In person comely, in apparel courtly, but in 
behaviour a very ape, and no man; his employ¬ 
ment is to coin bitter jests and sing profligate 
songs and ballads. Give him a little wine in 
his nead, he is continually fleering and making j 
of mouths; he laughs intemperately at every 
little occasion, and dances about the house, 
leaps over tables, outskips men’s heads, trips up 
his companions 9 heels, burns sack with a candle, 
and haw all the feats of a Lord of Misrule. 99 
The official dress in the time of Henry the 
Eighth consisted of a party-coloured suit, hung 
with bells at the skirts and elbows, with breeches 
and close hose, of which the legs were some¬ 
times of different colours. Another dress was 
a jacket and petticoat, also of motley, fringed 
with yellow; a hood covered the head in shape 
like a monk’s cowl, decorated with asses’ ears 
or terminating in the neck and head of a cock, 
ridiculously garnished with a feather. But, 
above all, the bauble must be particularised, 
which was a short staff ornamented with the 
carved head of a zany or some other fantastic 
ornament: it was at once his sceptre and 
sword, to which a blown bladder was some¬ 
times attached, with which to buffet his con¬ 
temners. 

It would occupy too much time to enter on 
the games of archery, hawking, and many other 
sports; or the magnificent pageants and masques 
which were the delight of the Tudor and Stuart 
dynasties. And of the mysteries and miracle 

S lays, with their gradual development into the 
rama of the present day, we intend giving 


another paper. The popular sports and gam 
received their death-mow from the Puritans, 
and the “ Metric England” of former days 
scarcely deserves its title now. Habits and men 
have changed, in some ways much for the better, 
in others the reverse; and we cannot but look 
with pleasure on the revival of archery and 
rifle clubs, as tending to improve the young men 
of the present day, and banish the effeminacy 
which our in-door life and amusements tend to 
produce. 


IN THE GARDEN. 

BY ADA TRIVAXION. 

We leaned beneath the lilac-tree, 

’Mid fount and statue hoary; 

And on before ns rolled the sea 
In rosy, twilight glory. 

His parting kilt the sun had left 
On clouds yet warm and tender: 

One star gleamed down the reeky daft, 
And lit the mirrored splendour. 

We reached entwining hands to seise 
The Moesoma round ua glowing: 

Our hair was lifted by the breeze 
From hills beyond us blowing. 

Like fairy pair in royal blim, 

We paced a land enchanted, 

Till hooded Night, with solemn kiss, 

To darker realms transplanted. 

She drooped in stars; aha whispered low; 
The wooded crags grew dimmer; 

And the waves in their rippling flew 
Glanced by, a silver glimmer. 

Scents of night-blowing flowers pale 
The dewy air was bringing; 

And, hid in the near leafy dafe, 

A nightingale was tinging. 

It eang of bliw, of woe, of love, 

And did lnfase a spirit 

To misty shapes round and above— 
Again I seem to bear it t 

Against the slowly fading west 
The rock and tower darken'd. 

And, hand in hand, half breast to breast? 
We silent gazed and hearkened. 
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CERTAIN EXPERIENCES OP THE MILITIA. 

BY DERRY RICHMOND. 


The militia coming out, Mrs. Jones i Then 
I leave Kingston to-morrow. I would’nt stay 
min in the place with the militia, no, not for a 
thousand pounds. I’ve had my experiences, 
Mrs. Jones; and I can tell you those militia¬ 
men are right-down scoundrels. I know what 
they are, both officers and men, the wretches, 
I’ve had my experiences; I don’t mind telling 
yon about it, only keep it a profound secret, my 
dear: and just give me another half-cup of tea, 
and the least morsel of that nice muffin—there, 
thank you. 

You know poor dear Mr. Donitborpe left 
me the bouses in Bellevue-terrace, to revert, 
after my death, to his niece Janet, whom we 
had brought up, We had lived for years in 
No. l, the comer house, just opposite the high 
red brick wall with buttresses that surrounds 
Mr. Aylmer’s grounds. No, 1 is the best house 
of the set, for only the kitchen and one of the 
bedroom fires smoke, and out of the side-1 
windows we have a sort of view, looking across | 
Egbert's Alley, of the Dale Hills, with a distant 
ties here and there; all the other houses face 
the red wall in front, and the outbuildings be¬ 
longing to Commercial-street at the back. 

Living in a oonrtr house was one of my great¬ 
est misfortunes, when the militia was out. No 
matter when, or how often, I might walk round, 
then was sure to be a militia-man with his head 
in at the kitchen-window, talking to the maids; 
and once—would you believe it ?—I caught the 
cook handing a glass of beer to a man with 
moustaches! I was perfectly scandalised, and, 
marching into the kitchen, asked the hussy how- 
ever she dared to do such a thing. The man 
had made off before I could get round; but 
than was cook, the glass still in her hand, her 
md small-pozed face shining with heat from the 
fire, and perhaps, too, from inward trepidation. 
I’ll do her the credit to say that she really did 
look frightened; she fumbled the comer of her 
apron to her eyes, and burst out crying; she 
bagged my pardon; she was sure she meant no 
harm—she was only speaking to her cousin in 
the militia. 

I gave her a sound rating, as she deserved; 
but, after all, it did seem only natural to speak 
to her cousiu when he was passing, and I could 
wot but forgive her, conditionally that such a 
thing should never happen again. She pro¬ 
mised, with a choking, hysterical voice, ana, as 
1 thought, really took my lecture to heart; at 
least 1 hoped so, when she sent up the dinner 
wot fit to oe touched, the meat burnt to a cinder, 
vegetables like bullets, and a pudding so oniony 
that it poisoned the whole room. I Enow I said 
to Janet, 99 We most overlook it this once, my 
Holding has upset her,” But before the week 


was over, things were worse than ever; no more 
beer was given out that I saw, but over and over 
again I detected militiamen stealing round the 
comer. One Sunday evening, when I had 
stayed at home on purpose to allow aU the 
household to go to church, and was sitting 
reading in the front parlour window half bidden 
by the curtains, a man passed and began making 
signals. It was growing dusk, and he had a 
great coat on; but—I am not sure—he certainly 
was a militia-man, only he looked too well dressed 
for one of the common soldiers. I thought him 
very like an officer; I won’t say positively, it 
was too dark to pee plainly. Of course I took 
no notioe, but presently a pebble rattled against 
the glass ; and then, unable longer to endure 
such impertinence, I rose and stood forward. I 
was resolved he should see who I was. 

He came nearer. I drew myself up, showing 
my double-chin, and lookipg as imposing as 
ever I could. I was in my best green poplin, 
and my red-rose cap (you can iust imagine me I) 
—and in another instant he darted behind the 
laurels, vaulted over the iron rails, and I saw 
him hurrying down the road as fast ae ever he 
could. Obi I was so annoyed; I bad quite a 
headache before the others came in. 

“ Janet,” I called over the head of the stairs, 
when I heard the frontdoor open, “Janet, I 
want to speak to you directly.” 

“Itis’nt Miss Janet, ma’am,” a soft voice 
answered from below, and 1 saw I had mistaken 
Janet’s little maid, Katherine, for her mistress. 
She was coming up the stairs, and I moved 
back to let her pass me, noting at the moment 
how smartly she was dressed, and how pretty 
•he looked. Yes, she looked so very pretty, 
with her long-hushed grey eyes and pink cheeks, 
that I had half a mind to take her into the par¬ 
lour and give her a little good advice on her de¬ 
portment. I had just pronounced her name, 
and she had turned round, holding her books 
in her Sunday pocket-handkerchief, with an old 
parasol of Janet’s in her other hand, when I 
suddenly remembered it might not be well to 
suggest even a thought of evil in ao young and 
unsuspicious a mind; at least, it was better not 
to do so until I had consulted Janet: so I only 
said, 99 Who preached to-night, Katharine 1” 

It struck me that Katharine hesitated, and I 
wondered she did so, for she knew the clergy¬ 
men well by sight; she played with her hooka, 
and, seeing that I waited for an answer, looked 
up pleadingly, and replied, “Mr. Scott, 
ma’am.” 

99 Oh, Mr. Scott, that lives at No. a. Why 
were you so long in remembering his name, 
Katherine ?” 

I spoke without the least suaptaen of evil. 
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but Katberine coloured up like fire; she was 
beginning some excuse, when Janet interrupted 
us, and in the confusion that ensued she made 
her escape. I quite forgot the circumstance, in 
my anxiety to tell Janet what bad occurred, and 
consult her about questioning the servants; but 
she suddenly brought it back to my mind, by 
observing, as she removed her bonnet, “ Mr. 
Knowles gave us such an admirable sermon this 
evening.” 

“ Mr. Knowles !” I exclaimed; ‘'why Kathe¬ 
rine told me Mr. Scott preached/’ 

" Katherine’s wits were wool-gathering, 
then,” Janet said, laughing; and she turned to 
Katherine herself, who was just coming in with 
the tea-things, and said, merrily, “Whatever 
made you say Mr. Scott preached, when you 
know it was Mr. Knowles, Katherine ?” 

“ Ob, did I, ma’am,” said Katherine; “ I 
made a mistake; it was Mr. Knowles, certainly 
—I do miscall names so.” 

Something in her confused tone and blushes 
awakened Janet’s suspicion for a moment; and 
she asked quickly— 

“ Will you tell me where the text was taken 
from ?—I forgot to mark the verse.” 

Katherine grew redder and redder. 

“ Really, ma’am, I can’t be quite sure,” she 
stammered; “ I have the leaf doubled-down in 
my bible—I’ll just see, it’s upstairs, ma’am.” 

She was gone before we could stop her; and 
for a moment Janet looked at me, and I looked 
Janet, without speaking. We heard her trip¬ 
ping overhead, opening and shutting a drawer, 
and the next instant she was back again. How 
ashamed we both felt of our unbreathed doubt, 
when she came forth smilingly and ran out the 
reference quite glibly. 

She began chattering the teacups and saucers, 
making so much unnecessary noise, that I said 
at last — 1 “ Katherine, do be quieter.” But she 
was a very long time over her business, and, in¬ 
deed, all the evening was in and out of the room 
on various pretences. I grew cross at last with 
her interruptions, though Janet made a thousand 
excuses for her. Dear Janet 1 she thought she 
had judged her harshly in her own mind, and 
was doing her best to make up for it. 

We sat talking till quite late; I in the great 
arm-chair, she on a low stool opposite, her 
elbows on her knees, and her little well-formed 
head resting on her hands. People do not 
generally think Janet pretty, but to my mind she is 
quite beautiful; she has such a fresh complexion, 
clear hazel eyes, and thick masses of brown hair. 
Her features are not regular, and she is inclined 
to be stout; but her expression is so open and 
charming, and she carries herself so well, that 
one hardly perceives the faults—one almost 
imagines them to be beauties. 

In our little town Janet was an universal 
favourite with rich and poor, ever good-tempered 
and unselfish. Her £15,000 entitled her to a 
little consideration, and made her much sought 
after; but not one morsel spoiled was she either 
bjr her money or popularity. To-night some¬ 
thing had occurred to put her out of sorts; and 


as we talked confidentially in the dusk, she told 
me about it, shedding a few tears. But that has 
nothing to do with my story, further than that 
it led her to clasp her arms round my knees, 
and hide her face on my lap, murmuring— 

“Oh, aunty, that’s the worst of having 
money; people like one for it, and not for one’s- 
self. I shall never marry, now, aunty; but I’ll 
tell you what”—and she raised her head, and 
her eye brightened—“we’ll always keep toge¬ 
ther, and make one another happy, and we’ll do 
what we can for our neighbours and their chil¬ 
dren, won’t we ?” 

“Yes, dear,” I said innocently, “ and I hope 
that they’ll all be just such nice little girls as 
Mr. Scott’s, next door.” 

Janet looked almost as red as little Katherine 
had done, and pulled herself away pettishly. 1 
wondered what I bad said wrong. The corate 
next door was a widower with two dear children, 
great pets of Janet’s, who helped them to dress 
their aolls, and sometimes took them out walk¬ 
ing. I thought I should please her by naming 
them, but it seemed otherwise. There was an 
awkward pause; and then Janet got up,and 
lighted the bed-room candles. 

As she handed me mine, I said, “Then you 
advise me not to mention what happened this 
evening to any of the servants ?” 

“ Oh dear no,” she said, in her usual tone, 
“certainly not; it is putting ideas into their 
heads, and for my part I believe it was only a 
drunken man.” 

She had opened the door, and extinguished 
the lamp. I went out on to the landing, and 
began sniffing. 

“Janet,” I called, “what a strong smell of 
tobacco; do come and see. We’ve no men in 
the house; I can’t think what it can be.”^ 

“ Some one is, or has been, smoking,” mm* 
Janet decidedly; “it really is a great shame, 
the maids ought to have been in bed hours ago. 
I shall go down to the kitchen, and see.” 

Downstairs ran Janet, the sound of her 
footsteps echoing in the passage. I heard wr 
where I was standing, and anyone in the kit¬ 
chen must have heard her too. The door was 
shut; she threw it open. No one seemed to w 
there. A few glowing embers were at the bot¬ 
tom of the range, some chairs by the fire, one 
called, no one answered. The smell of bad to¬ 
bacco was strong and stifling; on the table were 
some half-emptied tumblers, and a red-an - 
white china-iug in the shape of an old man 
bearded head. 

Janet’s eyes ran quickly round, noting every 
particular. She at once detected that the can<u 
had been recently blown out; a blue pn® 
smoke was still rising from the wick, a® 
straight opposite was an open window, an e»®.7 
means of egress. She swung the door far oaca, 
it did not bang against .the wall, but struck so 
soft substance. Quick as thought, Jan ^ 
candle was pushed forward, and flared w 
cook’s red, small-poxed face. 

“ Oh ma’am, dear ma’am, please Miss ** 
supplicated the woman. 
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“What are you doing here?” asked Janet j 
sternly; “ get up immediately. There, there’s 1 
no good in crying. What am I to understand j 
by finding you in this manner, having evidently 1 
been drinking ? Where is your companion ?” 

Janet spoke with so mucn spirit, that I was 
quite surprised to hear her. Before I got down, 
she had fastened and bolted the window, made 
the woman solemnly affirm that her companion 
had left the house; and as to her explanations 
about Its only having been her brother in the 
militia and so forth, Janet was bidding her hold 
her tongue and march off to bed. Nothing 
wis left for me to do but to give the wretch 
warning for that day month, leaving the lecture 
I had already prepared to be administered next 
morning, when she might be in a more fit state 
to profit by it. 

Oh! the fuss we had for the next few days. 

1 had the kitchen-windows fastened down at the 
bottom, and a bolt put on the door, and I took 
care to see every servant upstairs before I went 
to bed myself. I spoke to them all round, and 
gave some very serious advice to pretty little 
Katherine, who with many tears and lamenta¬ 
tions promised to take warning. Then some¬ 
thing took off my thoughts into another chan¬ 
nel, though still the militia. One of the captains 
of the regiment, a fair, sandy-haired, long-nosed, 
dandified young man, of the name of Tempest, 
made Janet’s acquaintance, and, hearing of her 
fortune I suppose, paid her all sorts of atten¬ 
tion. If we went out walking, we met him; 
wherever we visited, we were sure to find him; 
he was at every party and concert, attaching 
himself at once to Janet’s side, and, to my great 
surprise, he was not repulsed. I disliked the 
man from the beginning; his manner of talking 
mall-talk to young ladies, and turning over 
their music, his nasty sandy moustache, and 
lisping voice, annoyed me beyond measure. 1 
only wondered how a girl with Janet’s common 
sense could endure him. I tried to sound her 
on the subject, but unsuccessfully; she imme¬ 
diately turned the conversation to other things, 
and 1 would not risk hurting her feelings by 
giving xny opinion rashly, when she so pointedly 
avoided asking it. 

But we were going to have a small party, and 
she requested me to invite Captain Tempest. 
Unable to find any just reason for refusing, I 
agreed. We wrote the invitation, and he 
fttcepted it, and came. I thought the evil was 
inevitable when we had gone such lengths, and 
battled hard to resign myself to what was coming. 

I even determined to find out all the good I 
could, and try and like him. 

So that evening I kept him talking by me for 
a long time. I began about Janet, and he was 
all attention. Of course I sounded her praises 
as loud as I ever I could; then I told him about 
poor dear Mr. Donithorpe’s will. I wanted him 
fully to understand that Janet would not have 
Bellevue-terrace till after my death. He seemed 
so interested in all I was saying, that at last I 
thought it might be possible to reconcile myself 
to him as a nephew after all, But I wanted to 


try his heart further; so I went on about the 

E arish and its charities and societies, and asked 
is opinion, finally consulting him as to the 
moral and social condition of his regiment. 
Just as we had got nicely on this topic, Janet 
went to the piano, and he rose to attend her. 
He was never near me again. I saw him once 
talking very earnestly to Janet, and my heart 
beat fast. I noticed that she was flushed, and 
looked excited; but an old gentleman was ask¬ 
ing me about the new brewery, and I could not 
watch her. At last they all went, he last of all, 
shaking hands with Janet in a very marked way, 
and speaking cordially to me, just as though he 
were one of the family. 

The door closed after him, and I waited for 
Janet to speak; but she did not. As soon as 
her candle was lighted she kissed me, and said 
“ Good night,” pretending she was sleepy. I 
had half a mind afterwards to go up to her 
room, and make her tell me all; but I did not 
like to thrust myself into her confidence. I was 
too anxious and excited to go to sleep soon, and 
lay awake counting the strokes of the clock and 
revolving the circumstances in which we were 
placed. That Captain Tempest was certainly 
not the man that I should have chosen for 
Janet; but I had heard nothing against him: 
he attended church on fine Sundays, and was 
pretty well off. I did not fancy he was anything 
very clever or superior; but he was gentlemanly 
in his manner, and he seemed to please Janet. 

The staircase creaked as though some one 
was going down. I raised my head, and lis¬ 
tened ; but all was silent. Half an hour after, 
I was convinced I heard some one moving—a 
door banged—there were footsteps below. The 
clock struck half-past one . I am very nervous 
about robbers ana housebreakers, and I shi¬ 
vered and shook again as 1 pushed my arms 
into my dressing-gown and struck a match. I 
thought I would go to Janet; but hardly had I 
opened my door, before I heard her voice below- 
stain raised to an unusual pitch. • 

I hurried down a few steps, and looked over 
the bannisters. Some one was unfastening the 
bolts of the front door. It was Janet in her 
night-dress, the flowers in her hair just as she 
had left the drawing-room two hours before. 
Beside her was little Katherine, white as a 
gho6t, and with clasped hands evidently im¬ 
ploring for something; but what, I could not 
near. I saw her seize a bit of Janet’s dress 
between her fingers, and Janet push her hands 
hastily away, with an expression of horror on 
her face which quite startled me; it was so hard 
and unlike herself. 

“Janet,” I called, “what is the matter?” 
But the last holt was undrawn, and the door 
burst open; the cold wind sweeping in slammed 
the passage door and flared the candle out. A 
man’s figure came in—the light fell on Mr. 
Scott’s face, and I heard Janet explaining some¬ 
thing to him, pointing to a large key which was 
in her hand, and then on towards the end of 
the passage. I called her again, and she came 
rushing up to my room. ‘‘Don’t be fright- 
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ened,” she said, while she looked frightened and then surprising them* had led him u the 
enough herself; "it is only one of those nasty expected to conceal himself in the scullery, 
militia-men, who has been in the house with which lucidly for her locked on the outside, 
the maids. I was sure there was something Her first impulse had been to secure the door, 
going on, and- stealing softly down, I caught in spite of violent opposition from little Kathe- 
him in the kitchen with Katherine. She heard rine, who fought like a lion. But the sorviug- 
my footsteps, and thrust him into the scullery, maid was no match to her strong high-spirited 
fancying to hide him; but I suspected mischief, mistress, and the door resisted all the captive’s 
and turned the key. He is there now, quite attempts to force it open. The noise attracted 
sate. Mr. Scott beard the scuffling when he the curate’s attention, as he returned from visit* 
was trying to burst through, and came to ask ing a sick person, and led him to the rescue. 

- . , Janet had heard his voice, and was letting him 

There is no fear of the man breaking the in when I rame down, 
door and getting out to us, Janet?” I said in So far she had told me, when the prisoner 
. i mm f made another violent attempt to force the door; 

Not the least, Janet answered; " the door it shook on its hinges, and I jumped up in turn 
is as firm as a rock $ and he could not even get and screamed. Janet re-assured me in a louder 
ms head out of the little window. We’ve got voice. The accents penetrated to the soulieiy, 
him safe for the night, and as soon as it is day- and were recognised. To my surprise we heard 
break we will send and ask one of the officers a familiar tone pronounce her name. " Janet, 
to come and take him into cutody.” It struck Janet, dear.” It was so imploring, 
me that Janet clapped her hands, as though she I looked at her, she was blanched a dead 
had hit on a grand notion. white; but she neither spoke nor moved—did 

I hurried on my clothes, and went down as she recognize the voice that had sounded so 
fast as I could. Both Mr. Scott and Janet were differently in her ears a few hours before? 
in the front kitchen, little Katherine sitting on "Janet, Janet, I implore you, just speak to 
the steps crying as if her heart would break. me.” 

" Why don’t you go to bed, child ?” I asked I was roused, and stood forward. " If you 
sternly. " You can do no good here, and you have anything to say. Captain Tempest,” I said, 
are heat out of the way. Oh, Katherine,” I sharply, "you may speak to me.” 
added, " I should not have believed this of you; "Oh! Mrs. Donithorpe, it really is a mistake, 
* trust you.” a misunderstanding; for heaven’s sake, unlock 

t “J*. she sobbed, " I am so sorry, the door, and I will explain all.” 

I will do anything, indeed I will; it’s all my " It shall be unlocked presently by your own 
fault. Oh I if ypu only knew; if you would only Colonel, and you may make your explanation! 
let him out. Oh, do let him go, please, please, to him.” 

if you have any mercy in you.” My words seemed to confound him. "You 

Janet heard my voice, and came out to speak can’t mean it,” he said; "you are joking 
*°™f; „ .. , . , , What do you take me for ?” 

Mr. Scott thinks it would be best to send " For a housebreaker and a rascal, as you 
for a policeman at once,” she said, with a qua- are. Sir,” J answered, 
vering voice; "he will send a messenger, and "Listen, Mrs. Donithorpe,” he said, in a 
also ask Colonel Denton, who is lodging at the changed voice, " I have been— but just let me 
efid of the Terrace, to come at the same time; out, and I will trouble you no more. I will 
we can have a summons on the charge of house- leave the regiment at once, if you will; yon 

t . could not wish a thoughtless young fellow, who 

, 188 , screamed the girl, " you means no barm, to get into a scrape, when your 

mustn t. Oh, don t! You do not know what unlocking the door would save him, you are too 
you are doing.” kind.” He went on trying every argument in 

Janet threw back her head, and her eyes his power, I laughing him to scorn. . . • • 
flashed—■ I am sending a rogue to prison,” As a last resource, he again appealed to Janet, 
she said, and I have pleasure in doing it;” He implored and prayed her to save him, and I 
but she spoke in a hard cold voice. She flung stood by, in fear that he would prevail. Bu^ 
back Katherine’s imploring arms, and drawing no, she never spoke or moved, with the key 
me into the kitchen, closed the door. Mr. Scott before her. 

asked if we were afraid of being left for three " Won’t you answer me ?” he asked It last, 
minutes, while he despatched a messenger. I €t Won’t you give me one word ?—won’t you 
hesitated; but Janet said "No,” quite boldly. even pity me?” He little knew she had the key 
He took his hat and went out, and I whispered in her own hand. " Just say you pity me.’’ 
Janet to give me further explanations. She had She got up then and answered him, with a 
been sitting up reading, she told me, when she scornful laugn. " I pity you so much, that I 
Bcu^d a footstep, and opening her door followed trust you may benefit materially by the lesson. 
Katherine as she stole down ^ stairs with her I shall have great pleasure in giving up tin 
shoes in her hand, and on a given signal care- (she laid an empnasis on the words, to show 
fully unfastened the back door, and admitted a {hat the key was in her hand), to allow your 
stranger. In the shadow of the staircase Janet particular friend. Colonel Denton, to set yop at 
had waited, till they were safe in the kitchen, liberty. I think I bear him at the door now. 
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Truly the mH wai «>o provoking; but I did not 
wonder that her spirit was up, after all she had 
gone through. I advised her to leave the room 
before the others came i h, but she would not. 
She wrapt a shawl tightly round her, and stood 
upright like a statue, shaking hands coldly with 
the Colonel when he came in, and giving the 
key to Mr. Scott. 

“ Won’t you go ?” whispered Mr. Scott in 
Janet’s ear. She gave him a faint smile, but 
aid “ No, 1 will see the end.” 

The Colonel was a little pompous man, and 
he bustled about most officiously. 

“So 1 find, Mrs. Donithorpe,” he began, 
“ that one of my men has been annoying your 
household. Locked him in there? Ha, ha! 
Capital joke. Corporal, here. You’ll march 
him off at once to the guard-house—open the 
door.” 

The lock turned, and the door was thrown 
open; the Corporal and his assistant dragged 
out Captain Tempest! 

The astonishment of all present, excepting 
Janet and myself, was extreme; the Captain 
himself looked so humiliated, and the little 
Colonel so perplexed about his duty. 

He drew me aside, and asked if matters could 
not be arranged more quietly. I despised the 
man; he was afraid of annoying the Captain’s 
grand relations. I merely observed, “ You do 
as you like with him now, Colonel Denton, he 
is off my hands. I believe that if we leave him 


alone, the town will hardly give him an oppor* 
tunity of forgetting what bias occurred.” 

They marched off together, the Colonel and 
his Captain, one more shamefaced than the 
other; the men laughing in their sleeve; and I 
turned to thank Mr. Scott. He looked anx¬ 
iously at Janet, and feared she had been an¬ 
noyed ; poor man, he did not know the real 
cause of annoyance. But Janet laughed off the 
matter, joined in my thanks, and not until the 
door had closed upon him dropped her head 
and burst into tears. I was so sorry for her, 
and troubled too. “Janet,” I softly asked, 
“ tell me, you did not really care for him, did 
you ?” 

“ Care for him, I hate him I ” she said, 
stamping her foot. “ No really, dear auntie, I 
only thought him agreeable, ana so forth; after 
this 1 despise him. Oh! 1 cannot say how.” 
After a while, she added, “ Don’t you think we 
might go away for a little, just till the matter 
has blown over ?” 

She was right, and we did go away; we went 
to a seaside place, where, oddly enough, Mr. 
Scott followed with his little girls, and you 
know the end of that, for I’ve just been telling 
you all about Janet’s wedding. But haven’t! 
reason to hate the militia? Haven’t I had my 
experiences ? 

Mrs. Jones nodded her head, and said, “ To 
be sure—but dear Mrs. Donithorpe, won’t you 
let me give you another cup of tea ?” 


SKETCHES BY SEVERN'S SIDE.—VALE OF MONTGOMERY. 

BY JOHN RANDALL. 

Part III, 


Old coach-travellers are tolerably familiar 
with the valley of the Severn from Newtown to 
WelshpooL It comprises the pleasant vale of 
Montgomery, formerly the favourite route of 
summer tourists from Shrewsbury to Aberyst- 
witb. But coaches are fast becoming things of 
the past, even among the hills where, like old 
customs, they appear to have taken refuge upon 
being driven by railways from the plains. As 
the latter spread themselves along the valleys, 
the former leave the roads, villages lose their 
accustomed sights, wayside inns their customers, 
and travellers their opportunities of seeing the 
country to advantage. Her Majesty’s mail is 
the only one that still keeps upon its wheels; 
and it is a rare treat, on a fine summer’s morn¬ 
ing, to sit behind its four fine horses along the 
vale. It leaves Shrewsbury early, with mail- 
bags the guard delivers by means of ropes, 
let down by nightcapped postmasters and post¬ 


mistresses from the bedroom windows of way- 
side offices, or by flinging them into paddocks 
and foldyards in passing. 

The road on either side is diversified by fields, 
fine woodland patches, and pleasant hamlets 
—the latter being yet asleep. As you approach 
theBriedden Hills, the morning mists that creep 
along the mountain-sides are busy distilling 
their dew oh fields and woods and lichened 
rocks; and, as the country wakes up, you see 
the labourer trudging to the fields, and the 
cock — whose clarion called him — strutting 
proudly near his cottage, with a troop of ad¬ 
miring hens, as though conscious that be had 
done nis duty. You hear the anvil of the vil¬ 
lage smithy ringing cheerily through the morn¬ 
ing air, and meet strings of lowing cows coming 
up, with well-filled udders, to the farm. The 
coachman levels his whip to cattle-dealers and 
large farmers on their way to the fair; tells yon 
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the names of gentlemen’s residences along the 
road, and relates anecdotes which give you good 
ideas of their owners. But the days of even the 
“ royal mail ” are numbered : its fa6t horses and 
fat coachman, its scarlet-coated guard, with his 
loud horn and large chronometer, will soon dis¬ 
appear, and the reader will have to search out 
tne beauties of the valley for himself—thanks 
to good maps and cheap guides, this will now 
be no great hardship to the tourist, who, if he 
takes the river-side, need not complain of want 
of company. “ Blessed things,” says Bulwer, 
“are those remote and unchanging streams. 
They fill us with the same love as if they were 
living creatures. No haunting tone of music 
ever recalled so rushing a host of memories and 
associations as that simple, restless, everlasting 
sound, the murmur of the sunny rivulet, fret¬ 
ting over each little obstacle in its current, the 
happy child of Nature! Everlasting! All else 
may have changed, yet with the same exulting 
bound and happy voice the streamlet leaps 
along its wav.” And Kingsley, speaking of a 
river, lovingly remarks—“ It may be but a col¬ 
lection of atoms of water—what is the human 
body but a collection of atoms decaying and re¬ 
newing every moment ? And is not the river, 
too, a person— a live thing ? It has an indi¬ 
vidual countenance, which you love, which you 
would recognise anywhere: it marks the whole 
landscape; it determines, probably, the geo¬ 
graphy and society of a whole district. It draws 
you to itself, moreover, by an indefinable mes¬ 
meric attraction. If vou stop in a strange place, 
the first instinct ox the idle half-hour is to 
lounge by the river. It is a person to you : 
how do you know that the river nas not a spirit 
as well as yourself ?” 

Now, the Severn not only converses as you 
wander by its side, but conducts you to the 
choicest bits of landscape along the vale: it 
brings before you pro-historic times, half- 
fabulous legends, and traditions, highly interest¬ 
ing in themselves. Struck with the Deauty of 
the valley before us, a lady has thus described it : 

“ Hail, ye majestic wilds ! sweet Cambria hail! 
Music and magic float in every gale: 

Distant the tall rocks, rough and hoar, 

Nod o'er Sabrina's rapid wave. 

Where her shelving sedge-crown’d shore 
Invites the blue-ey’d nymph to lave 
Where the whisp'ring zephyrs breathe 
Through the woody dell beneath." 

Before entering the more sequestered portion 
of the vale thus described, the scenery escap¬ 
ing from the mills and weirs of Newtown, 
passes the villages of Llanllwchaiarn and 
Llanymrewig (or the village on the Deer’s 
Hills, which, like many others, has its legend). 
It passes, also, an eminence of steep ascent, sur¬ 
rounded by a dusky shingle—a deep, dark fosse 
of Nature’s making~ana one of those time- 
rent fortresses whose history, like that of the hill 
on which it stands, is only to be made out by 
digging beneath the surface. Trenches have 
been cut in the solid rock, coins of ancient date 


and earthen vessels of a primitive kind have 
been found: but neither these, nor any written 
records yet discovered, throw light upon its his¬ 
tory. Equally lost is the meaning of the “ Mai¬ 
den’s Meadow,” excepting that it revives the 
story of Caersws, namely, that after that place 
had fallen, the guards of Gwendolorie brought 
to the castle on the hill her rival, the fair daugh¬ 
ter of Lacrinus, and that from what is called the 
“ Meadow of the Maiden ” was witnessed the 
catastrophe to which the Severn owes its name. 
Milton has thus immortalised the legend: 

“ The Severn swift, guilty of maiden’s death— 
Sabrina is her name, a virgin pure: 

Whileome she was the daughter of Lacrine, 

That bad the sceptre from his father Brute. 

She, guiltless damsel, flying the mad pursuit 
Of her enraged step-dame, Gwendolen, 

Commended her fair innocence to the flood, 

That stayed her flight with his crosa-flowing course. 
The water-nymphs, that in the bottom played, 

Held up their purl'd wrists, and took her in. 

Bearing her straight to aged Nerens' hail; 

Who, piteous of her woes, rear'd her lank head. 

And gave her to his daughters to imbatbe 
In nectar'd livers stow'd with asphodel ; 

And through the porch and inlet of each sense, 

Dropt in ambrosial oils till she revived, 

And underwent a qnick immortal change, 

Made goddess of the river. Still she retains 
Her maiden gentleness, and oft at eve 
Visits the herds along the twilight meadows, 

Helping all nrchin blasts, and ill-lack signs, 

That the shrewd, meddling elf delights to make. 
Which she with precious fill'd liquors heals; 

For which the shepherds at their festivals 
Carol her goodness load in rustic lays, 

And throw sweet garland wreaths into her stream, 

Of pansies, pinks, and gaudy daffodils. 

And as the old swain said she can unlock 

The clasping charm, and thaw the mumbling lpell 

If she the right invoked in warbled song; 

For maidenhood she loves, and will be awift 
To aid a virgin, such as was herself, 

In hard besetting need.” 

In its progress through the vale it enters 
many sequestered glades and dells and dingles, 
and meets many bright emblems of itself, that 
come down from the hills to do it homage. It 
foams, at times, over craggy rocks, with stronger 
voice and deeper current: at others it retires 
into still lakes and quiet nooks—nooks dis¬ 
turbed by no sound but that of birds, who pour 
floods of music from the latticed branches of 
overhanging bush and tree. At the confluence 
of some of the larger streams, the noise of 
lichened wheels is heard, and names they had a 
thousand years ago still linger; as Abermule 
(literally the mouth of the mule), where from 
Druid's grot or hermit’s cot a little green ham¬ 
let has arisen. 

Here (four miles from Newtown) the rail, 
the road, and the river, like the well-wooded 
valley-sides, approach each other. The houses 
look snug amidst the trees, conspicuous among 
which are seven tall silver firs, known as the 
“Seven Sisters.” 
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Crossing the river by Brynderwyn bridge, 
Dolforwymn Hall is seen upon a grassy slope; 
and a little lower down, other stately residences 
succeed. In the darkly-wooded pass of Glen 
Severn is the hall of that name; while, lower 
down still, is Pen went, both the property, and 
the latter the residence of, Pryce Williams, 
Esq. These slopes and uplands command an 
undulating foreground of river, field, and wood, 
beyond which the ruins of Montgomery Castle 
are seen above the trees; and in the distance 
appear the Corweu, Shelve, Longmynd, and 
Briedden groups of hills. 

Refusing to be tempted by associations that 
hang about the place, we find, as we descend, the 
rivers Rhiew and Camlet, from long distances, 
on opposite sides, coming down to meet the 
Severn. The Camlet is a lazy traveller—so slow 
and sluggish, that a little elevation at its mouth 
would throw it into a lake; but its graceful 
windings through Marrington Dingle, and else¬ 
where, add very much to the beauty of the 
country. Its opposite neighbour, on the other 
hand, is brisk and busy as a bee. It sports and 
gambols on its way among the hills; dividing 
itself among the stones, but uniting again to 
master any great barrier to its progress. It 
flows smoothly, at times, past the little flowers 
whose forms are reflected on its surface; at 
others it leaps swiftly along in deep channels, 
dashes the hardest rocks into fragments, and 
strews their debris triumphantly at its mouth. Its 
name—derived from the noise it makes along its 
course—it lends to the little village of Berrhiewd, 
It is known to anglers for the fine trout caught 
in its stream; to botanists for Omithogalum 
pyrenaicum (spiked star of Bethlehem), Cardus 
eriophorus , and other rare plants found upon 
its banks; to antiquarians for an ancient stone, 
called Maen Beuno, or Beuno’s pillar—com¬ 
memorative of a Welsh saint of the seventh 
century, and brother to the miracle-working 
Winefred. Like his virgin sister, his sanctity 
had an efficacy that out-lived him*; and till his 
tomb was opened, a little more than half-a-century 
since (when no saint was found there), children 
were dipped in Beuno’s well and laid all night 
upon Beuno’s tomb, as a cure for the rickets. 

What changes since that old stone was placed 
there l The wide green swamps of Beuno’s time 
have become green fields of to-day; the fertile 
tracts now returning harvests of rich grain, 
were then dark forest lands. Yet, wet, cold, and 
cheerless as they were, they appear to have been 
the leafy temples in which tne first Christian 
missionaries sang their hymns—the sylvan soli¬ 
tudes where men retired to meditate and pray. 
Amongst their openings primitive wooden 
churches arose, and subsequently monastries, 
of which no vestige now remains. The old 
Romans had carried their roads right through it, 
and planted at each end the germ of civilization; 
and tradition tells of the disaffected upon whom 
the invader’s voke sat uneasily; and outlaws, 
during troubled times, who here sought security, 
and of how the bugle horn was wont to start 


luckless wayfarers, or bearers of supplies to 
neighbouring strongholds. 

History adds, that Henry the Third ordered 
five miles of this forest to oe burnt; and that 
the Welsh, jealous of their covers, came out in 
force, and drove away the men. The stout old 
oaks these spoilers left have, at different times, 
assisted in winning and maintaining for us the 
sovereignty of the seas. To give some idea of 
their magnitude we may mention that those cut 
down for the navy, in the reign of George the 
Third, one, at the height of seventy-three feet, 
measured sixty-eight inches in circumference; 
and that one old oak, in particular, fifty feet in 
length, was ten feet in circumference in the 
middle. Vagnor park, where much of this fine 
timber was cut, overlooks both the Rhiew and 
the Severn. High up on the other side is 
Gaer House, near the old Roman camp of that 
name, and Nant Cribba formerly the residence 
of Viscount Hereford, Premier Viscount of Eng¬ 
land. Below Kilkewydd bridge is the church and 
little model village of Leighton. Science over¬ 
coming climate, has here produced prolific crops 
from the most sterile soils, making the desert 

lace to smile amidst bleak surrounding 

ills. Buildings of the most approved kinds 
are connected by railroads for conveying those 
elements from the farms, which the fields re¬ 
quire to supply the loss successive crops create, 
and which from the high grounds are distributed 
in the liquid state. 

Upon a slope, within one of the many wind¬ 
ings of the vale, stands Welsh Pool, the town, 
the castle, with their associations; and as the 
buildings follow the inequalities of the ground, 
the town presents a pleasant aspect. On two 
sides are its churches, which, from their elevated 
position, seem, literally, “ links between earth 
and heaven.” The one rising peacefully from 
the crest of a hill, whose green fellow lifts the 
old red castle to the sky, is a modern structure 
just within the park; the other, although of 
ancient date, has few points of interest, except¬ 
ing to archaeologists. It presents, however, the 
singular anomaly of having its grave-yard on a 
level with its roof. The town, like its trades¬ 
men, has a well-to-do appearance. It has a 
Welsh name, but an Englisn face; and from its 
half-way position, enjoys the advantages of good 
fairs and markets. Welsh farmers come long 
distances, over miry roads, mounted on hardy 
ponies, to attend them; while their wives pre¬ 
side over the produce of the dairy and the 
poultry-yard, wnich they set out on cloths of 
snowy whiteness and in baskets scrupulously 
clean. In autumn, the goddess of plenty her¬ 
self would appear to have visited the streets, 
looking at the abundance of fruit with which 
the market is supplied. The fair vendors have 
cheeks rosy as their apples, speak English, but 
converse, among themselves, in Welsh. It is 
pleasant to see them coming into town, or 
jogging homewards, on their ponies; it carries 
one, in imagination, to cottages and homesteads 
on the mountains, to* the wide commons and 
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elevated sheep-walks, to the heather hills, and 
upland glens of Montgomeryshire* Powis Castle 
Park, adjoining the town, is, through the 
kindness of the Earl, accessible to the in¬ 
habitants. In the former are two pools, from 
one of which the latter derives its name. It is 
the winter-haunt of wild fowl, and, from its 
dark and glassy surface, was wont to be re¬ 
garded with superstitious fear. A few years ago, 
during one of those political fevers when elec¬ 
tioneering excitement ran high, and the cardinal 
points of political creeds were more marked 
than at present, a poor wretch who had sold 
his party, and whom even his own wife had 
vowed to kill, in the hopelessness of despair— 
and in the presence of the Earl, to whom he 
made a last appeal—plunged into its deep and 
sullen waters, terminating at once his cares and 
his life. Such thoughts, however, are foreign 
to the impressions the scenes themselves pro¬ 
duce. Woods and lawns, with their interchange 
of sun and shade on either side the drive, have 
a soothing influence. Oaks and elms, and other 
trees, spread their giant arms above your head, 
casting a deep wide shade, beyond which groups 
of fallow deer are nibbling the long rank grass, 
and impart character to the scene. The effect 
of the picture is aided by the inequalities of the 
ground, larch and fir letting down their pendant 
branches to the grass on one side, while, dipping 
into the declivity on the other, are forest-trees 
diminishing to their tops, and losing their 
identity as they recede. 

Now the turrets of the castle appear above 
the trees; and presently an opening up a steep 
ascent displays the eastern gateway—once the 
chief approach; but where the .stone statues of 
the Mexican kings—of Egbert and Offa—now 
look down upon worn and grassy steps, but 
seldom used. Following the dark, deep chasm 
of the ancient moat, where, from seeds the winds 
have sown, tall trees have sprung, the advan¬ 
tages of the position become apparent; still 
more so as, following a dyke of Nature’s own 
making, we reach the postern-gate, and, enter¬ 
ing the court-yard, look down its precipitous 
southern side. 

The founder of this formidable fortress was 
John Cherelton, who bore a conspicuous part 
in the military transactions of the fourteenth 
century, and who, marrying the last representa¬ 
tive of the princely house of Powis, became 
possessed of large estates. The oldest portion 
of the present building is said to be the roof, 
the chimnies, and postern-gateway; the others 
being indicative of the reign of James II., and 
marking the transition from a frowning fortress 
to a domestic residence. Although condemned 
by the Parliamentary Commissioners, it was 
spared by Cromwell, upon condition that its 
owners demolished portions and gave security 
that the remainder should not be used to the 
prejudice of the Commonwealth. We were 
shown through the interior, and, among other 
features of interest, were struck by the massive 
grandeur of the great staircase, erected by 
William, son of William, first Earl of Powis, 


and by the magnificent paintings, the work of 
Lancret, upon the walls ana ceiling. The 
latter is the Coronation of Queen Anne, die 
former a mythological subject, the figures of 
Neptune, Amphitrite, Apollo, Venus, Poetry, 
Painting, and Music being conspicuous, and 
that of the third Fate at the bottom, sup¬ 
posed to be cutting the thread of life. We 
were struck by the thickness of the walls of the 
hexagon rooms in the towers, on the south side, 
the ceilings of which are quaintly modelled and 
embellished. They contain some ancient tapes- 
tries—subjects representing passages in the life 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The state-room, fitted up 
for Charles, whose ciphers are in gold letters in 
the door and window panels, presents a scene of 
faded grandeur. The drawing-room is of con¬ 
siderable size, and has a ceding of plaster of 
Paris, elaborately worked, and representing the 
twelve signs of the Zodiac, with Phoebus and 
chariot in the centre, and the arms of the Powis 
family at the four corners. The rooms contain 
pictures by Claude, Rubens, Poussin, Cuyp, 
Canaletti, Carlo Dolce, and numerous portraits 
of those stern old chiefs who made the family 
name widely known, and fought their country's 
battles, as well at home as in foreign climes. 
Among them is Herbert of Chierburg, lent to 
the Manchester Exhibition. One is reminded, 
too, by the antique furniture of some of the 
rooms, of times when the rich sirloin, the 
boar’s head, or venison haunch graced the 
social board—and the juice of John-a-Barley- 
corn ran freely: 

“ Then rose the riot and the din 
Above, beneath, without, within; 

For from the lofty balcony, 

Rang trumpets, shalms, and psaltery. 

Their clanging bowls old warriors quaffed— 
Loudly they spoke, and loudly langhed; 
Whispered young knights, in tones more mild, 
To ladies fair, and ladies smil’d: 

The hooded hawks, high perch’d on beam, 

The clarion join’d with whistling scream, 

And clapp’d their wings, and shook their bells 
In concert with the stag-hounds’ yells s 
Round go the flasks of blood-red wine, 

From Bordeaux, Orleans, or the Rhine: 

Their tasks the busy servants ply. 

And all is mirth and revelry.” 

On leaving the castle by the covered walk, or 
colonnade, in a long room, near which we ob¬ 
served some large and finely-executed busts of 
the Csesars, a magnificent landscape hursts 
noon the view. Yon look down into the trougo 
of the vale, and out upon the tops of the 
Briedda—a view which Lady Clive has ad¬ 
mirably sketched, which Sir R. Murchiaoa hM 
given in his first work on Siluna. Turning ® 
the sooth, and looking from the Sun-dial Terrac* 
a view of a different kind presents Hawf* 
the foreground are terraces cut out ofso«a 
rock, with parterres displaying considerable sr* 
and taste; next are lawns and shrubs; ana do* 
yond, where the Severn rolls through one 
richest pastoral vales, murmuring at fords fierce^ 
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disputed ere now, the eye rests on camps once 
the scene of mortal strife, and mounds and 
savage rocks, that figure in bardic annals as the 
Thermopylae of early times. The scene takes 


back the mind a thousand years, and through 
an atmosphere of history and tradition, peoples 
in imagination the heathery hills around with 
combatants. 


NO. 2, CARB ROOK-STREET, W.C. 


Chap. I. 

Is a tall London house, so close to the top of 
the street, which opens into one of those central 
uares lying near the British Museum, that 
re. Deane, sitting at her dining-room window, 
enjoys a full view of the Duke of Bedford in 
black marble, presiding like the statue of the 
Commander over the garden of the square. It 
is a good-sized dingy room, heavy with furniture, 
old-fashioned, and ill-kept; the telescope table 
drawn out to its utmost extent, the carpet 
bearing tokens of the going to and fro of many 
feet, give it that caravansera air which marks 
the dining-room of a boarding-house. You see 
at a glance that its mistress must be that dry 
widow-looking figure, with a sharp face, and a 
sharp cold eye, at the window. Mrs. Deane is 
neither a lady, nor a poor woman; she belongs 
to a class of individuals who are always spoken 
of as “ persons.” Poor thing! she was much 
more or a lady when Lieutenant Deane, R.N., 
deceased, made that foolish love-match with her. 
But twenty years of boarding-house keeping, of 
cheapening, managing, and small economies, 
are apt to coarsen a woman’s mind, and de¬ 
teriorate both her manners and appearance. In 
genera] she is in a fidget till her late boarder 
has finished breakfast, and set her free to attend 
to her household cares; but this March morn¬ 
ing, though the clock points to ten, and he is 
not yet down, she waits patiently; her thoughts 
taken up by the black-edged letter open on her 
knee. Ana, the widow’s soliloquy being very 
much to the point as regards my story, I shall 
inflict it verbatim upon my readers, in lieu of a 
page of explanations of my own. 

" Well, Frank’s last sister is dead,” so ran 
her thoughts; “ and here Marian writes begging 
me to go; just as if I could, with my house 
fall! But girls have no notion of business. 
Why, she has her Aunt and Uncle Tom: whom 
can she want beside? They’ll see to her 
mourning, and bring her up to London. 
Marian won’t get mucn; the annuity goes, of 
course. Deborah told me last summer there 
might be five hundred for her when she died. 
The interest will pay her clothes and pocket 
money; and as to her board, that must come 
upon me. Not but that I shall be glad to have 
Marian back; my only child she is, and so like 
her poor father. And then I shall find her 
useful; why shouldn’t she make Mr. Madden’s 


breakfast, And save me waiting here till eleven 
or more? Well, poor Deborah’s gone—we 
must all go sometime. What queer fancies she 
had, to be sure! I’m glad, now, I didn’t take 
the child away last summer, when Deborah and 
I had that quarrel. It was too provoking of 
her to tell me to my face that mine wasn’t a 
proper house for a pretty girl like Marian. Not 
proper indeed ! as if anybody was so fit to take 
care of a girl as her own mother! and every 
one of my people, too, as good, or better than 
Deborah herself! Why there’s—” And here 
the widow made a mental review of her people, 
as she called the boarders. 

In the eyes of the country old maid who had 
brought up Marian Deane, a London boarding¬ 
house came next door to the Agapemone; but 
her prim notions did injustice to Mrs. Deane’s 
establishment, for the party in Car brook-street 
was quiet, and never large, even with the house 
at its fullest. First came the Evanses—father, 
mother, and two daughters. Could there pos¬ 
sibly be better people than the Evanses ? Mr. 
Evans was secretary to some society; and, to 
look upon, remarkably like every one of the 
scribes on the Assyrian bas-reliefs at the 
Museum. This family had been staying some 
time with Mrs. Deane, till they could settle in 
a home of their own; “but, then,’’ as Mrs. 
Evans said, “ it really is next to impossible to 
find a house in London.” The only lady 
beside, was Miss Pomfret, a spinster, who got 
quite intoxicated every evening with whist, six¬ 
penny points, and quarrelled over her cards just 
as some people do in their cups. Over and 
above Mr. Evans, the sterner sex was repre¬ 
sented by two gentlemen with offices in the 
city; ana a couple of medical students, one a 
quiet sandy-complexioned young man; the other 
was—well, not exactly the black, but the 
whity-brown sheep of Mrs. Deane’s fold, to 
whom, after changing the dimity of his bed¬ 
room for moreen, the lenient widow had granted 
a latch-key, and whose step sounded somewhat 
shaky on the stairs in the small hours. 
Mrs. Deane did pause one minute when 
she came to Mr. Roper. But what did he 
signify? Couldn’t she manage so that he 
never even spoke to Marian ? There was no 
one else; for people coming and going 
counted for nothing—except, indeed, Mr. Mad¬ 
den, whose appearance just then broke off her 
cogitations. One look Mrs* Deane, bustling off 
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to the teapot, gave out of the window; as much 
as to say that the statue of the Duke in the 
square was quite as likely to strike a girl’s fancy 
as the gentleman who now entered: probably 
you might have thought the same. A tall, 
dark, gentlemanly-loolung man, and five-and- 
tbirty years old at the least. That was all you 
saw in Mr. Madden at first sight—all Mrs. 
Deane, in whose house “ he had,” as she used 
to say, “ been a boarder ten years, oflf and on,” 
ever saw in him. But a second glance, sup¬ 
posing you to be more of a physiognomist than 
the widow, must have awakened your sym¬ 
pathies. You would have connected the careful 
shading of the eyes from the light with the 
melancnoly foreboding written on the face : its 
jaded, disappointed air, the sad expression of 
the mouth, feminine in its tenderness, might 
have touched you. And you would have seen 
Mr. 'Madden, among his fellow-boarders, with 
the same sort of surprise, as if you had come 
upon an exotic in a potato field; the un¬ 
mistakable sign 8 of high breeding, his quiet 
superiority, even his hands and feet, not merely 
well shaped, but as if modelled from those of a 
Greek statue, made his whole appearance so 
completely incongruous with the house and its 
belongings. Nature had done much for Arthur 
Madden; and if, when he went up to Lincoln’s 
Inn from Cambridge, he had only been a poor 
man, deeply in love with a girl as poor as him¬ 
self, it would have been the best thing possible 
for him. As it was, he entered life, his affections 
unfixed, with a competency, and the prospect 
of a large fortune in the distance. So Mr. 
Madden, not loving work for its own sake, and 
without a strong motive to drive him to it, threw 
up his profession, rambled about the world with 
no fixed purpose, and gave himself up to the 
influences, at once exciting and enervating, of 
living in and for society—mostly foreign; for the 
salons of Paris and the sunny people of the 
south attracted the pleasure-seeker. But no 
man, born for better things, can make his life 
one long holliday with impunity; and Mr. Mad¬ 
den began to reap the consequence*. He was 
a man of many tastes, yet without a single 
pursuit; weary even of change, yet always seek¬ 
ing it; society began to pall upon him, and yet 
he was impatient of solitude. And worse than 
all, this life had fostered the defects of his qua¬ 
lities ; soihat five-and-thirty found him restless, 
and fickle, more the slave of circumstances than 
in his youth, through the want of that daily 
work and self-denial which puts a moral back¬ 
bone into the human being; while the world 
had taught him to be selfish, and to look 
through its eyes on men and things. 

Mr. Madden spent little of his time in Car- 
brook-street, though he made it his head¬ 
quarters in England, but whenever he found 
himself there, he took particular pains never 
to come down to breakfast till after the clock 
had struck ten. The sight of yesterday’s joint, 
red at the bone, and the way in whicn the 
boarders paid their respects to it, would have 
been too much for his appetite in the morning. 


bo he chose to wait till the cold beef and its 
devourers had vanished, leaving him to eat his 
crisp morsel of bacon in peace. Just as he was 
addressing himself to it this morning, Mrs. 
Deane imparted her piece of news. 

“Only think, Mr. Madden! my husband’s 
sister is dead, and I must have Marian come to 
live with me!” 

Who “ Marian ” might be, was a puzzle to 
Mr. Madden at first; but by the time he had 
finished his mouthful he did recollect a little 
girl, whom, once upon a time, he had rejoiced 
with a doll that opened and shut its eyes. 

“ Poor little thing!” he replied, by way of 
saying something; “how she will miss the 
country! Can’t she run about in the garden of 
the square ?” 

“ Bless me, sir!” almost shrieked the widow; 
“ Marian run in the square! Why she’s grown 
up, taller than I am, and over seventeen ; but, 
you know, she’s always lived with her aunt at 
Welbeck, so you haven’t seen her since she was 
a little thing. Marian run about in the square! 
He-he-he!” 

The widow’s talk, and her little sharp laugh, 
always grated on Mr. Madden’s ear; so, not 
feeling any particular interest in the subject of 
conversation, he escaped from it by taking up 
the paper. But he was himself amused at his 
mistake, when, a few days afterwards, the party 
at dinner was increased by the slight figure—not 
tall, indeed, but quite full-grown—of Marian 
Deane. “ Is it possible she can be that woman’s 
daughter?” thought Mr. Madden, as he watched 
the timid glance from one to another of the 
strange faces; till, when the violet eyes met his, 
a little light, like a pleasant memory, came into 
them. “ She is still a child, and remembers the 
doll,” he said, to himself, with a languid interest 
in the new comer. 

Mrs. Deane often boasts that she can find 
work for twenty pairs of hands; and Marian, 
who arrived on Saturday, had all her tasks 
planned out. She was to begin on Monday 
morning by making the late boarder’s breakfast, 
thus releasing mamma to perch herself on the 
hall steps leading to the pantry, and sort the 
linen for the wash with the housemaid. Her in¬ 
junction, as she hurried out, “ Now, he's dread¬ 
fully particular, remember; mind you have the 
beef taken away, and the crumbs swept off,” 
was quite superfluous. Nobody could be more 
“particular” in such matters than Marian 
herself; and the table, when Mr. Madden 
entered, bore tokens of the dainty household 
ways in which she had been trained by Aunt 
Deborah. The table looked inviting, the room 
almost cheerful, with a broad band of dusky 
London sunshine slanting into it. 

Mr. Madden felt the change of tea-makers 
from Mrs. Deane, sniffing over the tea-pot, and 
in a fidget to call the cook to account for the 
remains of yesterday’s pudding, greatly in his 
favour. If he took up The Times, as usual, 
that morning, it was only because he saw 
Marian had rather be left to herself; for her 
face told him, what no one else in the house 
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md in it* that her black dress was no con¬ 
ventional mourning. And -this sympathy 
heightened the interest with which he watched 
her ] he saw the calm quiet life she had led re¬ 
flected in the complete harmony between her 
movements and the whole expression both of 
face and figure. Neither demure nor a coquette 
was Marian Deane; she was simplicity itself. 
And yet no M deportment ” taught even by Mr. 
Tnrveydrop could ever have been one-half as 
distracting as the ignorant grace of this 
little country girl. Then what a picture 
she made so unconsciously in the evening 
when tea was brought up* and she sat 
with a candle all to herself by the table at the 
far end of the drawing-room* to cut bread-and- 
butter* and spread bits of dry toast* sipping 
between whiles at the half-cups of weak tea 
sent her by mamma, and nibbling with the 
daintiest little teeth at the hard corner crusts 
nobody else would venture upon! As she sat 
there* the light thrown off at a painter's angle 
from the pale gold hair rippled over her fore¬ 
head* that sweet innocent face brought to the 
wanderer’s fancy the head of a wood-nymph in 
the Pitti Palace, which had haunted him when 
he first visited Florence. 

Marian’s heart lightened as the spring went 
on; the little feet, so ready to serve every one* 
running lightly about the house* and her child¬ 
like laughter made a pleasant sound. Mrs. 
Deane forgot to count the cost of her board* 
and often said it was a comfort to have Marian: 
she was so handy in her ways. With the 
boarders she speedily became a favourite. Miss 
Pomfret* when prepared with a perpetual victim 
in the room of dummy* really did not scold so 
much at whist. Mr. Evans was delighted to 
find some one always ready to laugh at his 
small jokes, at whicn his own daughters un- 
dutifully turned up their noses sometimes. 
These good-natured girls were, as their mamma 
said* with a smile, “wordly-minded:” they had 
a hankering for the open* and that sort of thing, 
though Mr. Evans consulted both his pocket 
trad hie principles by limiting their public re¬ 
creations to a weekly lecture* and the singing at 
the Foundling on Sunday afternoons. Some¬ 
body to whom they could oomplain of these re- 
strictions, and describe that delightful winter 
spent with their cousins at Portsmouth, the balls 
they went to* and the officers they danced with* 
was quite a godsend to Mary and Annette 
Evans. Marian listened to them. She was a 
first-rate listener; perhaps because she had no¬ 
thing to tell in return* for she felt somehow that 
her little stories about Aunt Deborah's bees and 
the robins that came for crnmbs at Welbeck 
would hardly interest the London folks. But, 
then* there was Mr. Madden, so—so different 
to the others. He always liked her to talk about 
Welbeck while she maae breakfast for him. 

Mr. Madden had said he should leave in 
April; but he was still staying on* week after 
week* and Marian felt glad that breakfast-making 
was so strangely pleasant. Ah! her simple talk 
of birds and bees and flowers had brought the 


very breath of spring to this man’s heart. 
Among a set of people so different to themselves* 
these two natures—one so fastidious* the other 
so refined—had grown to each other like kindred 
among strangers. Aunt Deborah* old maid 
though she was* would have known why 
Marian’s sorrow had melted as snow melts be¬ 
fore the fire; but her mother, who would have 
found out a friendship between her cook and the 
policeman in a week* guessed nothing of this. 
And if Mrs. Deane had, she might have looked 
at the Duke* now basking under the midsummer 
sun in the Square, and quieted her mind by the 
comparison she had made three months back. 
But Arthur Madden. What delicious flattery 
the love of the young is, to one who feels himself 
no longer young I He knew the tokens: no 
man better. The dawn of a new life in those 
eyes; the tremulous colour that came and went; 
the shy* unconscious glances. And, looking into 
Marian’s heart* he came to know his own. Under 
the circumstances* he acted like an honourable 
man in leaving Carbrook-street, that he might 
decide more dispassionately on the course he 
should pursue. 

“ If I never come back she will soon forget 
her childish fancy,” said Mr. Madden* as his 
cab drove from the door; but the thought cost 
him a pang. 

Perhaps* among scenes of life and pleasure* 
Arthur Madden might have tested his affection 
more truly than in the Devon coast village to 
which he went. Here* everything around him* 
from the calm of sea apd sky, to the wavelets 
rippling at his feet like little voices, pattering on 
the sands like tiny footsteps, woke all the in¬ 
stincts of true happiness in the solitary man. 
Ah! how dear* how unspeakably precious this 
little pet had grown! She was the sunshine of 
his life—he could not exist without her : and 
why should he ? Any day now might bring him 
the news that he was a wealthy man. When this 
came, why not marry Marian at once; take her 
to Italy; and watch the tastes* which must be 
dormant in her mind* develope ? A delightful 
day-dream I But the question showed its other 
siae. There was Mrs. Deane 1 Mr. Madden 
actually groaned as he pictured himself the 
widow’s son-in-law; and* oh! horror* if Marian 
ever were to grow the least bit like her mother! 
Again, Buch a marriage was so different from 
the match he had always intended to make when 
he came into the Carysford property—some 
woman* well connected* highly bred* who would 
do him credit at the head of his table, and play 
her part well as the brilliant and fashionable 
Mrs. Madden Carysford. Now, no amount of 
training would ever develope Marian Deane 
into such a personage; just as no amount of 
gardening can make a tulip out of a lily of the 
valley. Mr. Madden knew this; but then, if 
that calamity more than one oculist had fore¬ 
boded really fell upon him, what advantage 
would a fashionable wife be* and what a world 
of comfort for him in that unselfish loving 
nature! Of the decision to which he came* I 
need only say* that at a fortnight’s end he was 
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at the door in Carbrook-Btreet again. Very silent 
seemed the house that evening as he entered it. 
Mr. Madden drew a deep breath. Could Marian 
be out ? had she gone away somewhere ? No; 
he found her alone, in the drawing-room. Had 
he never guessed her secret, the joyful surprise 
in her eyes, the crimson flush right up into her 
hair would have betrayed it. Not the prospect 
of twenty mother-in-laws, every one of them a 
Mrs. Deane, could have kept back Mr. Madden 
then. He opened his arms trembling: fluttering 
she came to her resting-place. Never had the 
old story been told with more passionate tender¬ 
ness ; never poured into a more trusting ear. As 
he claimed that first kiss—so shy; but oh! how 
loving—as he felt the heart, wild with its first 
great happiness, throb against his arm. 

“Let the dark years come," said Arthur 
Madden to himself; “ thank God, here is sun¬ 
shine l" 


Chap. II. 

Marian’s timed whisper that evening, about 
telling mamma, was met by a decided refusal. 
Her lover explained his position: Mrs. Deane 
should be told the very day he came into his 
property, he assured her; but till then they 
must keep their engagement secret. She ac¬ 
quiesced : everything he wished must be right 
in her eyes: and then, somehow, it was much 
easier not to tell mamma. Had Aunt Deborah 
been alive, Marian hardly knew how she would 
have kept this wonderful news to herself. Dear 
me, if Mrs. Deane had known it, how she would 
have talked, and glorified herself over her 
daughter’s prospects to everybody all day long! 
Still she had some cause for satisfaction. There 
was Mr. Madden, as she said to Marian, “ quite 
a settled boarder in the house, like Miss Pom- 
fret and her daughter, too, held up bravely 
through the heat; wanting no change to the 
sea-side—an expense which her mother had cal¬ 
culated would be necessary, Marian being a 
delicate girl. Little did she imagine that the 
turquoise ring she saw every day on Marian’s 
finger might have explained both these pieces of 
good fortune. So the days went on—a halcyon 
time for Arthur Madden: his heart had hushed 
its unrest. Where had the bitterness, the satiety, 
the sad monotony all gone ? The false nature, 
which had crusted itself round him in the world, 
melted away, and all the nobleness and tender¬ 
ness of his own came out. He even threw off 
a good deal of his reserve, and was in such gay, 
good humour with the people about him, that 
Marian found a world of pleasure only in seeing 
how muchlhe'pleased others. There never was 
a pair of happier lovers, with so little of what is 
called “love-making." Right feeling kept Mr. 
Madden from seeking her society much while her 
mother was ignorant of the engagement; so they 
never were alone, except when Marian_made his 


breakfast; and then Mrs. Deane was always flying 
in for bits of string or preserves from tne side- 
boaid, and people running in and out, or stop¬ 
ping very inopportunely, Mr. Madden thought, 
to read the paper. October was just in, when, 
coming down to breakfast, Mr. Madden for the 
first time missed his tea-maker from her 
post In her place sat Mrs. Deane. Somewhat 
anxiously the lover hoped Marian was quite 
well, as he drew to the table. 

“ Oh! yes, quite well, thank you,’’ replied the 
widow; but she’s busy, so I told her I’d take 
the teapot this morning. There’s a letter this 
post to say fresh people come to-day; and the 
notice being so short, makes us all in a hurry. I 
sent Marian off to put up the muslin curtains 
and toilette covers in the bed-room: she's so 
tasty about matters of that sort. We’re to have 
a Captain and Mrs. Emsley, friends of the 
Archers. You remember the Archers last 
summer, Mr. Madden ? Mrs. Emsley called here 
on Mrs. Archer, and liked the place I suppose. 
A very elegant woman Miss Pomfret said she 
was.” 

Everybody mentally confirmed Miss Pomfret’s 
verdict that evening, when Mrs. Emsley joined 
the party in the drawing-room—one of those 
women whose heads are so well set, with such 
tall lithe figures and such a general air of style 
and breeding, that at first sight you never think 
of looking to see if the face be pretty or not. 
She was about thirty, though you might have 
given her credit for full five years less. Mrs. 
Emsley entered as if she fully expected to be the 
admiration of the room, as indeed she was, and 
decided at once which would be the most com¬ 
fortable place, and took possession of half the 
sofa which Mr. Madden generally had to him¬ 
self, and the whole of a cushion, especially 
worked for him by Marian, slipping it down at 
her back with the most graceful gesture possible. 
This done, she exchanged a little weather-talk 
with the Evanses, scanning her companions mean¬ 
while with those haughty, careless eyes of hers, 
precisely as if they had been figures on a Chinese 
screen; and then, as if she had looked about for 
something more interesting than Thibet knitting, 
and had not found it, she silently devoted herself 
to that occupation, while the gentleman by her 
side watchea the diamonds on her white fingers 
flash among the shades of crimson, purple, and 
orange with amusement, not unmixed with 
pique, at the new comer’s nonchalant air. Philo¬ 
sophers tell us that we don't know the springs 
of half our actions. I am sure we do not of 
one quarter of our words. When Mr. Madden 
began talking to his right-hand neighbour about 
his last visit to Italy, he had not the smallest 
notion that this was a manoeuvre to acquaint his 
left-hand neighbour that there was a person in 
the room whom he had no right to class and 
ignore with the others. To the excellent Mr. 
Evans, who neither knew, nor cared to know, 
anything more of Rome than he heard of it at 
Exeter Hall, Mr. Madden might just as well 
have whistled as have talked; but Mrs. Emsley 
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soon entered with interest into the conversation, 
whereupon her neighbour dropped Mr. Evans 
precisely as she had dropped her knitting, and 
the two had it all to themselves. Mrs. Emsley 
knew Rome as well as an Oxford man knows the 
High-street. She had been in Paris, Vienna— 
half-over Europe, in fact—as travelling governess 
in Lord Cairngorm's family, though she did not 
think it necessary to say so. The conversation 
ranged from the cities to their galleries; from 
art to music and poetry; till little Marian at the 
card-table put Miss Pomfret sorely out by a 
revoke, in her wonder that there should be so 
many fine things to talk of, and her despair of 
ever learning half enough to please Mr. Madden. 
Both be and Mrs. Emsley talked well: the lady 
not too well. -She possessed the great art of 
making her interlocutor thoroughly self-satisfied 
by deferring to his opinions on most subjects 
instead of propounding her own, and leading 
him to believe that she thought him “ more wise, 
more learned, more everything" than herself. 
Can there be a more dangerous compliment 
than this from a really clever woman ? No 
doubt it is wisely ordained that so very few of 
them should know how to pay it. 

That night, when he went to his room, Mr. 
Madden stood moodily over his fire, like a man 
with a headache after champagne; he could not 
forget the air with which Mrs. Emsley had 
scanned Marian; it just showed him what a poor 
bit of glass the world would count his jewel. 
Oh, shame upon him, that he should ever look 
through the world's eyes on a creature never 
made to bear so false a light; and Marian had 
been too forward with her good-night, he 
thought; the stranger must have guessed at 
the relation between him and Mrs. Deane's 
daughter. Mrs. Emsley guessed nothing of 
the sort; at that moment she was making a 
pleased little mow at her reflection in the glass, 
as she took off her ribbons, and saying to her¬ 
self “ Really a very pleasing man to meet, in 
such a stupid place. Well, I don't think I 
shall be so very dull here, after all." 

That first evening Mrs. Emsley had worn a 
brown silk, plain and high; the next she ap¬ 
peared to great advantage in what I believe tne 
ladies call demi-toilette; a roll of scarlet and 
gold twisted into her dark hair, something 
scarlet and gold to match, floating over her 
black dress, and half displaying such fine arms, 
and such sloping shoulders, that Mary and An¬ 
nette Evans, with shoulders somewhat square, 
and elbows of a make extremely useful to their 
owners in a crowd, found much relief in discus¬ 
sing with Miss Pomfret, the absurdity of such 
over-dress. But Mr. Madden, who had his full 
share of the vanity common to us all, felt flattered 
as the lady drew in her skirts to make room for 
him on tne sofa. Why, everything about her, 
the bracelets on her arm, even the perfume of 
her handkerchief, said plainly enough that she 
had found some one worth dressing for, in the 
boarding-house. Mrs. Emsley was paying Mr. 
Madden, after her own fashion, the same com¬ 


pliment Marian had unconsciously paid him, 
when, from the first, she could be a different 
Marian to him than to all the world beside. Let 
no one misjudge Captain Emsley’s wife, nor 
impute her conduct to any motive but vanity 
prepense. It was just that, and nothing'more. 
She wanted some amusement while she stayed, 
and found it in making herself particularly 
agreeable to Mr. Madden. She never talked to 
anybody else; and then, that t com scandalous, 
Miss Pomfret said, the two mostly spoke French 
together. Miss Pomfret nearly split her ears, 
trying to catch a sentence here and there; and 
not being able, made up her mind that it was 
very wrong. She was mistaken; not a word 
passed in French which might not have been 
said before the whole room in plain English, 
even including that little bit of sentimentalism 
about elective affinities, which the lady contrived 
to edge in cleverly enough. There were many 
points of contact Detween her and Mr. Madden; 
Dut they differed in this: Mrs. Emsley never 
knew a better impulse; one of “ our daily world's 
true worldlings," cold, heartless, vain, and, under 
the glitter of accomplishments and phrases 
learned by rote, as common-place and as 
common-minded as Mrs. Deane herself. 

Well, Captain and Mrs. Emsley left at the 
fortnight's end. Not at all was she sorry to 
go; she had begun to tire of Carbrook-street, 
in spite of that “ harmless flirtation," as she 
would have phrased it. Yes, harmless enough l 
I wonder how much mischief is every day done 
in the world by things that have no harm at all in 
them. Perhaps—though I am by no means sure 
about it—even Mrs. Emsley’s gratified vanity 
might not have smothered uncomfortable feel¬ 
ing, could she have ever known all the conse¬ 
quences of this “ harmless flirtation." 

I have said nothing of her husband; he was 
too completely a lay figure to claim a place in 
my picture. A heavy middle-aged man, with a 
large white face ana stony eyes, who seldom 
spoke, and was constantly falling asleep in his 
cnair by the fire. Though Captain Emsley did not 
seem much of an invalid, his country doctor had 
sent him up to London for Dr. Watson’s ad¬ 
vice ; and, a few days after leaving, Mrs. Ems¬ 
ley wrote to beg that a prescription, which had 
been forgotten on their dressing-table, might 
be forwarded. 

" What a beautiful hand she writes," re¬ 
marked Miss Pomfret, as she looked over the 
note. “ I wonder she isn't uneasy about the 
Captain. My father was a surgeon; and I’ve 
heard him say that always going to sleep is ^a 
very bad sign." 

"Captain Emsley will Bleep sound enough 
before long," said Mrs. Deane, coarsely; 
“ mark my words, his wife will be a widow be¬ 
fore six months are out, and—" 

“ Ay, and married again by the end of the 
next six months," interrupted Miss Pomfret. 

What was there in this idle gossip to make 
Mr. Madden start? He could not have told 
you himself, any more than Marian could have 
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told what strange instinct made her raise her 
eyes just then. They met his. Ah! how often 
since has Arthur Madden recalled that mute 
appeal—that look of terror, like the terror of 
some dumb thing which can only find utterance 
through the eyes. The silent cry of the poor 
girl’s heart went straight to his own, which 
smote him, as he saw for the first time that she 
was drooping, and through his neglect. A few 
bright days followed for Marian, and she 
thought the happy time was come again. But 
how quickly they faded! Her lover was 
fevered both in heart and brain, angry with 
himself, dissatisfied, more unjustly dissatisfied 
with her. He thought her hardly the same 
Marian. Nor was she; ill at ease and sorrow¬ 
ful, she had lost half her charm ; the light grace 
of movement gone; all th9 pretty fancies which 
had once delighted him frozen, like birds that 
lie dead in a bitter frost. Poor child ! every¬ 
thing about her was so true, so spontaneous, 
that she could not find a single art to win back 
her reereant lover. Let me hasten over this 
part of my story. I cannot dwell on the 
thought of Marian through those dreary days 
when the people in the boarding-house came 
and went like shadows to her, and there 
was no eye to read that secret grief. I cannot 
paint the struggle which went on in the mind 
of this man—so cruel, because so weak. I can¬ 
not drag my pen through all the sophistry by 
which he persuaded himself at last that he 
should act the wisest, the kindest part towards 
Marian, by telling her that he had made a great 
mistake in seeking her affection; that they 
could not make each other happy; that, in short, 
they had better part at once. What share that 
speech of Mrs. Deane’s had, in bringing him to 
this resolution, might tax a subtle anatomist of 
human nature to determine. Mr. Madden never 
knew, himself. All I can tell you is, that he 
came down to breakfast one chill December morn¬ 
ing, his mind fully made up. He would break 
the determination—very gently, he thought, he 
would break it—to Marian that very day. No 
wonder he dared not look her in the face, or he 
must have seen how white and trembling she 
sat. Whiter still she grew, as he took up the 
paper, which he had done of late, to avoid any¬ 
thing like conversation. And now he was 
coming to it—that notice in the first column, 
which Mrs. Deane, with the preface, " I told 
you. Miss Pomfret, how it would be!” had 
read aloud at the breakfast-table. Marian’s 
heart stood still. He had forgotten her very 
presence, when the next minute flinging down 
the Times, he cried out “ Good God! She is 
free then! ” The words might have called up a 
spectre, so pale a shadow rose before him, so 
toneless the whisper— 

“Yes, Mr. Madden, and you too—you are 
free.” 

There was the little blue ring lying on 
the table, and he felt rather than heard the 
door open and close. Obeying his first im¬ 
pulse, he sprang to it to call her back ; but just 


then Mrs. Deane’s voice sounded from her 
perch on the pantry steps, crying to her daugh¬ 
ter, as she went upstairs, “ Here! Marian, if 
you’ve finished your tea-making, come and help 
to do the linen tor the wash.” 

Back into the room shrank Mr. Madden. 
That woman’s daughter—a girl brought up to 
“ do linen for the wash!” No, she was not; 
could never be the wife for him. 

Mrs. Deane had to get through her homely 
task by herself that morning. Some hours later, 
when she found time to bustle up stairs to 
Marian’s room, she found her lying down, 
her eyes heavy, and her head aching. 

“ Why, child,” she said, as she sat down on 
the bed-side, “ you got a chill at church yester¬ 
day ; 1 declare V never felt the place so cold 
myself.” 

In her anguish Marian longed to throw her 
arms round her mother, and tell her all; but one 
glance into the hard sharp face took away her 
words, and she turned silently on her pillow. 
Mrs. Deane never noticed the gesture; sne was 
very full of the day’s calamities, and, one after 
the other, she poured them out. A water-pipe 
had burst in the cellar, to begin with; then one 
of the very best table-cloths was missing at the 
wash—pawned by the laundress, Mrs. Deane 
felt sure. That careless thing of a*cook, too, 
must leave the area door open, with a hare on 
her dresser, and a strange cat had carried it off 
over the walls in a twinkling. “ And, only 
think, Marian,” was the climax, “ who’s gone 
this morning, without ever a word of notice, but 
Mr. Madden! So provoking! when I might 
have let his room to Mr. Evans’s brother, if I’d 
known, only so late as Saturday. However, I 
did tell him about it, and I win say Mr. Mad¬ 
den behaved like a "gentleman,” added the 
widow, feeling, by way of consolation, in her 
pocket. 

The last piece of intelligence might have been 
sptured her listener; she knew it out]too weU. 
Lying there, her sense of hearing sharpened by 
agony to the acuteness of a savage, Marian had 
listened to the footsteps pacing to and fro in the 
room under her little attic: she knew the mo¬ 
ment when they ceased, and her doom was 
finally sealed. She had heard every trunk 
packed and locked, the cab drive to tne door, 
then his step on the stairs—the step for which, 
a few short weeks since—yet oh, how long it 
seemed ago!—she had listened with such joy. 
And then the hall door shut—shut Asm out, away 
from her—shut her into this dreadful solitude, 
this dull, deadly sorrow! 

If ever you pass a winter Sunday at No. 2, 
Carbrook-street, Mrs. Deane will certainly ask 
if you found the church cold, and then tefl her 
story of the dear child she* had, struck with a 
chill at church, and “ never held up her head 
afterwards.” roor Marian! this love of hers 
had taken such deep hold on her life, that at one 
blow both were shattered. AD through that 
spring and summer she failed fast, and one 
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week in autumn there was just a unit added 
to the registrar-general's report, and all was 
over. She left no message, she gave no sign; 
her death was as silent as her love. All the 
boose regretted Marian, and Mrs. Deane 
mourned so sincerely that she hardly knew how 
comfortable that prospect of five hundred 
pounds to add to her savings was, in the midst 
of her affliction. 

Meantime, how had it fared with Mr. Mad¬ 
den ? On leaving Carbrook-street he had fully 
intended to write; after all, a letter would be 
less painful to both than an interview. But he 
fama this letter neither pleasant nor easy to 
writer and put it off from day to day till he came 
to think Marian would forget him more easily 
if he never wrote at all. Then came his cousin’s 
death i and in the hurry of business and excite¬ 
ment which followed, it was by no means diffi¬ 
cult to forget her altogether. And no sooner 
was he fairly installed into the property than he 
hft England fbr Geneva, where Mrs. Emsley 
was spending her first months of widowhooa, 
to whom* after a decent interval, the new Mr. 
Carvtfbrd offered his hand and fortune. Mr. 
Madden, of the boarding-house, would have been 
summarilv refused ; but Mr. Madden Carysford, 
of Carysford Park, a different person altogether 
—a very good match—quite as good a match 
is she could expect to make, though the poor 
dear captain had left her so handsomely pro¬ 
vided for—decided the lady, as she folded up 
the letter which asked the auestion. Still, from 
the very day on which she had donned her 
weeds, Julia Emsley had determined not to be 
in too great a hurry about her second marriage. 
This was an excellent offer, but a better party 
than even Mr. Carysford might present himself. 
How admirably the widow played her part in 
tint touching interview with ner admirer! She 
sighed—the sigh melancholy—over her black 
dress, as she said her mourning was too recent 
at present for her to entertain Mr. Carysford's 
proposals; but, if he would consider himself her 
friend till the first year had passed, why then- 
fa., &c., and &e.—into no better English can I 
render the blush and the sigh—this time the sigh 
tender—with which the conversation ended. 

Avery clever woman indeed was Julia Emsley, 
and she proved it by keeping her admirer in a 
fool's paradise for months; indeed, until a rival 
appeared, in the person of a wealthy baronet, 
whom she accepted without the slightest hesita¬ 
tion. Then Mr. Carysford fonnd out for the 
first rime that he had not a single promise, 
written or verbal, he could bring forward against 
her. Nobody likes to he jilted; and 1 think the 
older we grow, the less we like it. Mr. Carys¬ 
ford, like other men on snch an occasion, found 
some unpleasant things to say in his wrath— 
worldly! cruel! false 1 such words he had for 
Mrs.Emsley, “Worldly! cruel! false!" No 
wonder his conscience echoed them hack to 


him! By the wrong from which he was suffer¬ 
ing he learnt to measure that he had dealt to 
another, till the sense of his own broken faith 
haunted him day and night; and then he dwelt, 
with a softened fancy, on Marian’s love, with 
its simple earnestness, its entire devotion, and 
wondered that ever he could have been false to 
her. 

And so Mr. Carysford gave himself up to 
the reaction which, under the circumstances, 
was certain to come upon a temperament like 
his. He hated himself for the months of suffer¬ 
ing he had caused her. He pictured her going 
through them with a sweet and patient silence, 
waiting, hoping still that he might come back, ana 
always ready to forgive him. Ay, and at once 
he would claim her forgiveness; all his future 
life should be an atonement for his fault; she 
should have wealth, happiness, everything his 
love could give. Full or these thoughts and 
hopes, Mr. Carysford was hurrying Dack to 
England, when, in a Paris caffe, the parade of 
“inexpressible grief" and “sufferings home 
with Christian fortitude,’’ which Mrs. Deane 
had inserted in the Times, caught his eye. Very 
slowly the reader spelt it over as if he could not 
get at the meaning of the words, though every 
one of them seemed to be burning itself into his 
brain, He sat there long, the voices and bustle 
round coming to him as sounds come to a man 
buried in a well, the paper still before him, till 
others grew impatient for it, and a garden took 
it out of his hand. Ah, in all the slow despair 
which had sapped that young life there was no 
agony like the remorse which threw him on a 
sick bed, which hastened on the calamity which 
he had dreaded! 

The party at No. 2, Carbrook-street, remains 
very nearly the same. The Evanses are still 
there; they have not yet got over the difficulty 
of finding a house in London. Mr. Madden’s 
old sofa corner is more than filled by a stout 
German, who plays what he calls “ de robber’’ 
every evening with Miss Pomfret. Last night, 
when they had finished their game, by some 
chance the conversation turned on its former 
occupant. Mrs. Deane looked up her sixpences, 
she bad been a winner. 

“ Ah!” she said, “ I wonder we never hear 
anything of Mr. Madden — Mr. Carysford I 
mean. Xet me see, he left two years back, just 
when my poor girl caught that cold. I should 
like to see Mr. Carysford again, and wish him 
joy of his fine estates. Bless me, what luck 
some folks have in the world!’’ 

And so let us leave our acquaintances in 
Carbrook-street to discuss the good fortune of 
the man who, blind, restless, and solitary, 
wanders through Europe only that be may keep 
the sea between himself and that grave. 

C. W. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 

DESIGN FOR A CROCHET COUNTERPANE. 

(intended to be thrown over an eider-down quilt.) 


Materials: The Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 4, 6, or 8, of Messrs. Walter Evans and Co., of 

Derby; with a suitable hook. 



^ u made in squares, of which each is joined 
to those already done, in working the last round. 
8 ch. Close into a round. 

1st. x 6 ch, sc under ch, x 4 times. The 
directions are to be worked four times for every 
round. J 

2nd. 6 ch, 4 8 c under chain. 

3rd. 6 ch, 7 s c (4 under cb, 3 on first 3 of 4, 
inserting the hook always under both sides of the 
stitch). In future rounds, the first 4 s c are al¬ 
ways to be under the ch. 

4th. 6 chain, 9 sc. 

5th. 6ch, 12sc. 

6th. 6 ch, 15 8 c. 

7th. 6 ch, 18 s c. 

8th. 6 ch, 21 s c. 

9th. 5 ch, 1 8 c under chain of 6, picot, 6 ch. 
20 sc over 21. 

10th. 5 ch, 1 8 c under loop, picot, 5 cb, 1 s c 
under next loop, picot, 6 ch, 18 s c on 20. 

11th, 12th, 13th, and 14th rounds the same 
style, there being in each one loop of 5 chains 
more than in the preceding, and 2 s c stitches 
less, so that there are 10 only in the last. 


15th. 6 ch, 1 sc under aloop, picot; X 5 ch, 
s c under loop, picot, x 6 times; 6 ch, 6 s c over 
10, omitting the first 1 and the last 3. 

16th. 6 ch, 1 s c under loop, picot, X 5 ch, s c 
under loop, picot; x 7 times. 3 s con 6, omit¬ 
ting first and two last stiches. 

17th. 6 ch, 1 sc under loop, picot; X 5 ch, 
s c under loop, picot; X 8 times; 1 s c on centre 
of 3. 

This finishes one square. The second is to 
be joined to the first by the first four loops of 
the first quarter, and the last four loops of the 
fourth; the third piece, being united to the first 
at another side in the same way, and the fourth 
to the second and third, the loops by which they 
are not joined will form a diamond in the cen¬ 
tre. Successive squares to be joined to corre¬ 
spond. 

This pattern would be pretty also for an 
antimacassar; but, being very light, would be 
improved by a bead border, finished with fringe. 
It would also look well in wool, or in crochet 
twine, for a cushion. 

Aiguillbtte. 
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The Work-table, $68 

SPONGE.BAG. 

Materials : Messrs. Walter Brass® and Co.'s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 4 j a coarse crochet- 
hook, a steel netting-needle, and flat mesh f-inch wide. 



This pretty and useful little article is an im- holding the sponge. It is to be suspended, on 
provement—as far as ornament is concerned— a very strong nail, above the wash-Btand. The 
on some used in Germany and Switzerland, for foundation is found, in crochet, the size of a 
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The Workable. 


small or medium-sized plate; aud above it is i these are sewed to a strong band of tape, passed 
worked a bag, or net, in netting, done back-1 over the nail. A white china plate is slipped 
wards and forwards, so as to leave an opening j in, and rests on the crochet round. It is the 
to put in the sponge. It is gradually decreased, | most convenient and neatest repository for a 
so that a few stitches only are at the top; and | sponge. 



NMI 

mms^rkm 


■m 

mm® 


The Roue o.—*8 ch, close into a round, and 
work one 8 c on eaoh stitch, with one chain be¬ 
fore it. 

2nd. x 1 sc under cb, 4 ch, x 8 times in 
the round. 

3rd. x 2 s o under ch of 4, 3 ch, 2 more 
8 c under same, X 8 times. 

4th. X 3 to under ch of 3, 9 ch, X 8 times. 

5th. X 6 8 0 , 7 ch. miss 6, x 8 times:'end 
with 1 slip-stitch on first of 6 s c. 

6th. X 7 s c, beginning on the second of 6, 
and doing two in one for the laBt, which comes 
on a chain, 7 ch, X 8 times; end with slip- 
stitch. 

7th, 8th, and 9th. like 6tb, increasing one 
in the number of the chain in the 7th and 9th, 
and one in the s c in the 8th, always ending 
with a slip-stitch and commencing the round on 
the 2nd of the s c stitches. The pattern being 
repeated 8 times, there will be an increase of 8 
in every round. 

10th. S c, increasing 8 altogether. 

11th. x 4 sc under both sides of the stitch, 
14 cb, miss 4, d c on 5th, 2 cb, miss 2, d c, 2 cb, 


miss 2, d c, 2 ch, miss 2, d c, 1 ch, miss 1 (of the 
10th round), 4 more s c as before, x 16 times. 
This makes as many veins, or centres of leaves, 
round which you work in the next round, thus: 

12th. X 4 ch, sc under the first, 2 ch, 4 ch, 
s c under next, and so on all round the veining, 
but working twice in the loop at the point; 2 
slip on centre 2 s c of the right in last round, 
between the veins, x 16 times. Fasten off. 

13th. 2 8c under the loop at one point; then 
as mauy chain, before joining to the next point, 
as will make the work he perfeclly flat: probably 
about 15 will suffice. The 2 s c under the next 
point, and so on all round. 

14th. Sc. 

15th. Dc, x 3 ch, dc in the same stitch, 
miss 2, d c in the next, x repeat all round: end 
with 3 cb, d c in same stitch as last d c, slip- 
stitch on next d c, and 2 ch. 

16th. X d c under ch, 4 ch, d c under same, 
X repeat this under every chain. 

I7tn. Sc under ch, x 3 ch, sc under next 
chain, X allround. 

This mat supports the plate, Put a string hi 
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the centre, and tie it into a loop, long enough 
to go over jour foot; then work the netted part, 
doing two stitches under every chain of 3. 
Work about four inches in honeycomb, going 
backwards and forwards; then plain netting, 
decreasing by taking two together every 8th 
stitch; in the next row but one, every 7th; in 
the next but one, every 6th—and so on, until 
only about 40 stitches are left, which are either 
sewed to a piece of broad tape (one half to each 
end) or worked on a band of crochet, thus: 

Do a row of sc, inserting the hook every 
time under one stitch of netting, till you have 
taken up half the stitches; work backwards 
and forwards closely in s c for an inch and a 
half; then join to the remaining half of tbe 
stitches. This crochet band is used to suspend 
tbe net over a nail. Aiguillette. 


THE KING OF ITALY. 

BT MRS. NEWTON OROSLAND. 


“ II bel paese ch* Apennin parte 
II mar drconda e l’Alpe.” 

Pbtraroh. 

The King of countless Palaces! He yet must have 
two more 

Ere he can hold the war-horse in, and rule from 
shore to shore! 

What matter that his fair Turin has pleasant regal 
state. 

Where freemen with their mien erect round throne 
and altar wait; 

Or that white Florence smiling sues, and opens wide 
her doors, 

Where “ Pitti ” asks a monarch’s tread upon its 
marble floors; 

Or that at red Vesuvius’ foot, and by the sapphire 

m ba 7> 

The brightest city Europe boasts her beauty yields 
to-day ? 

A nation bids to Bourbon halls its King—** the 
honest man”— 

But he must keep his saddle-seat with soldiers in 
the van; 

What matter Genoa the Superb has merchant homes 
so wide, 

They’d hive his royalest retinue in all its martial 
pride? 

What matters that a score of towns have Palaces to 
spare, 

And crown&d kings might be enthroned in pomp and 
splendour there ? 

The King of countless Palaces demandeth just Two 
more 

Ere he can lay his sword aside, and rule from shore 
to shore! 

We know that loud Te Deums rise in Milan's 
beauteous fane 

From grateful hearts surcharged with joy, and tried 
by recent pain— 

But prayer Is mingled with the praise, and there's 
an Ear can hear, 

And in St. Mark’s such strains must rise in accents 
loud and clear. 


King Victor claims, and he must have, those 
Princely Ducal Halls, 

Where portraits of the Doges dead are hanging on 
the walls! 

Ah! how they seem to watch and wait for brothers 
brave to come, 

Italia’s sons, with masters' mien, to hold their an* 
* cient home— 

For glad bright eyes to break the gloom, and quick 
free steps to sound 

Where now the sullen stranger treads, and scatters 
victims round! 

’Twould be a pleasant sight to see that poor white- 
coated thing 

March out the while from every tower the clanging 
joy-bells ring, 

To see the three pure colours placed by hands un¬ 
stained with gore 

Upon those ancient masts that rise before St. 
M ark's greeted oor— 

To see some summer holiday King Victor, true and 
bold, 

Ascend the Giant-guarded Stairs, his ceded rights 
to hold: 

New ritual then for 'spousals with the Adriatic Sea, 

But oh, what ring were rich enough to wed fair 
Venice free ? 

Only the gem of Truth, set in to self-adjusting law. 

Could be the fit espousal ring, without a speck or 

I flaw, 

| To girdle all the jutting isles that rise from out the 
wave, 

And point like fingers to the sky from which they 
justice crave. 

What pleasant sights! Well they may be, for close 
beside the Throne 

A Statesman holds the mystic reins, whose one great 
mind alone 

Is match for all the shallower brains he readeth o’er 
and o’er— 

And walls may fall by wisdom's words as well as 
cannon’s roar. 

But if the foe cannot be taught what is a Nation's 
right, 

He’ll have to learn—some happy day—what is a 
Nation’s might: 

If belching guns must rake and tear, and shake the 
still lagoon, 

And make a midnight of the air in bright and sunny 
noon— 

If foes must starve, and soldiers die, and women 
weep and wail, 

And war's red horrors measure ont their very ut¬ 
most tale, 

So be it—in God’s chosen time—much rather than 
the peace— 

Which is not peace, but only wrong’s extended 
shameful lease. 

If Venice, “ emerald-paved,” must see her waves 
half-ruby dyed, 

Thus dashed against her marble white, the foe 
would be defied; 

Death-blent her Colours thus she’d flaunt—and bet¬ 
ter this should be 

Than that the black and yellow flag she should tri¬ 
umphant see! 

Somehow the Bridge of Sighs must wake an echo of 
the note 

Which only cleaves the lightened air from out a 
freeman’s throat; 
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Somehow the quaint Rialto mart most throng with 
happy faces, 

And childhood grow to youth and see but dimly 
sorrow's traces; 

Somehow with White, Green, Red at prow the gon¬ 
dolas must dart 

On busy errands 'mong the homes of Commerce 
and of Art; 

Somehow the captive State must have her fair limbs 
all set free 

To join her hands with Bister States beside the an¬ 
cient Sea 1 

And then—or first ?—another spot must own King 
Victor lord 

Ere he can mount a stedfast throne and lay aside 
the sword! 

Believe, oh Nations of the North, that ’neath its 
modem masks, 

The Roman nature still bounds high, and sighs for 
noble tasks; 

Its wrongs have all been double-edged to slay both 
flesh and spirit, 

And yet It still has strength to be, and the great 
Name inherit. 

Oh, Rome, the heart, the aching heart, until its 
pulse beats true, 

The nation is not hale and strong its earnest work 
to do!— 

Oh, Rome, all Italy declares among its seven hills, 

Must rise the throne for him who well the kingly 
office fills! 

The Cssars* ruined Palace-walls are bared to every 
eye, 

And bats and owls keep lonely rule beneath the 
midnight sky; 

But there are fouler things than these that rule in 
pride of place, 

And need the scourge of right and law their being 
to efface. 

Between St. Peter’s priestly Chair and Capitol of 
old, 

The yellow Tiber’s parting stream by God’s own 
hand is roll’d; 

Let this be type of what shall be when dawn has 
grown to day, 

When foreign swords no longer gleam, and free¬ 
dom’s progress stay, 

Let thunders of the Vatioan still hurl from Papal 
seat, 

To pierce the hearts which deem that there great 
powers and mysteries meet; 

But let the other shore behold a simple human 
king. 

To rale by low, and (bower the good that most from 
justice spring: 

As haughty flowers that bow their heads to where 
the sun is shining. 

Would rival cities bow content without a moment’s 
pining— 

Content that Rome, their queen of old, should have 
chief honour still, 

Without the blast of envy’s breath her bounding 
heart to chill. 

Not till within the Capitol he signs himself a King— 

Not till Venetian voices shall their load Te Deums 
sing- 

Will Victor doff the warrior’s helm, and wield his 
sword no more, 

The King of countless Palaces must rule from shore 
to shore! 

April *, 1861. 


SUNLIGHT ON THE SNOW. 


BT MRS. ABDY. 


Where is the verdure on the distant mountain? 

Where is the ivy on the castle-wall f 
Where the dear waters of the trickling fountain ? 

Alas ! a cold, white shroud is o’er them all! 
Yet turn not from the barren Beene, since Heaven, 
Ere long, may brightness on the gloom bestow: 
Even while I speak, the wished-for sign is given. 
Look round you—there is Sunlight on the Snow 


On its pure bed how softly it reposes! 

It never seemed so lovely to my sight 
Resting on leafy trees or banks of roses, 

As on this fair expanse of spotless white. 
Then tell mo not of outward desolation ; 

Verdure still lives the spreading pall below, 
Nor lack we store for pleasant contemplation, 
Watching the glancing Sunlight on the Snow. 


Soon may we know a season of dejection, 

When Joy’s fair flowers shall sorrowfully droop. 
Frozen may seem the fountain of affection, 

And mute the sweet and silvery voice of Hope: 
Yet, firmly trusting in a Power above us, 

O’er our bleak path in patience let us go, 
Assured that God can never cease to love us, 

Or fail to send us Sunlight on the 8now! 


CONSTANCY, 

(Song.) 

BY F. LOtTIS JAQUEROD. 


Oh, deem thou not this heart can wander, 
Truant-like, ’though far from the* 

As tho sunlight to the flow’r, 

Dearest, so art thou to met 
Maiden-lips in vain may smile, 

Syrens weave the luring spell: 

No—on other eyes than thine 

Ne’er shall mine enraptur'd dwell. 
Deem not, then, this heart can wander, 
Truant-like, though far from thee. 

As the sunlight to the flow’r, 

Dearest, so art thou to me I 


'Mid the blooming meads and bowers, 
As the bee, although he roam, 
Charm’d awhile with Nature's treasures, 
Gladly seeks his dearer home; 

So my soul, through Life’s wide scenes, 
Doom’d ’mid anxious toils to stray, 
Pants for her whose angel strains 
Chase my ev’ry cares awsy. 

Deem not, then, this heart can warider. 
Truant-like, though far from thee. 

As the sunlight to the flower, 

Dearest, so art thou to me! 

Marges Castle (Smtterland), 1861. 
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LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


THE BROKEN FUCHSIA. 

BY Y. 8. M. 

“ I shall be ready to start with you directly, 
Laura, ray dear. I am only going into the 
children’s room for a moment, to speak to Mist 
Layton/ 9 

“There is plenty of time, Mrs. Everley. 
We hare quite a quarter of an hour to spare; so 
I will go with you, and say good-bye to them," 
rejoined Laura Creswell, accompanying her 
friend into the apartment—half play-room, half 
study—in which the younger members of the 
family were generally to be found, at that time 
in the morning. 

The only occupants, just then, were a little 
dark-haired, dark-eyed girl, with a very pale 
face and swollen eyelids, whose deeply craped 
frock was still sparkling from the effects of a 
recent shower of tears; and in perfect contrast 
to this melancholy-looking child, a roguish, 
merry-faced boy, bending over his lesson-books, 
at a table in the window, and apparently alto¬ 
gether absorbed in their contents. He was too 
studiously disposed, even to notice his mamma’s 
entrance. His hands, buried in his thick chest¬ 
nut curls, were vigorously pressed over his ears; 
and eyes, nose, and mouth seemed alike busied 
with the work before him. The little sobbing 
girl was crouching in a remote corner of the 
room, looking, half sullenly, half timidly, at the 
industrious young gentleman: her own books 
were scattered on the floor, near the seat which 
she ought to have been occupying. 

“ Lawford, my boy, where is Miss Layton ?” 
inquired his mamma, putting her hand ca¬ 
ressingly on his head. 

(She had not noticed the little dark figure 
behind the door.) 

“ Gone into the garden, Mamma, to gather 
the flowers you asked her to get for you. She 
will be back directly, I dare say." 

“Well then, Laura, we may as well go down 
to her. Good-bve, my child! Be good, and at¬ 
tentive to your lessons. It is very kind of Miss 
Layton to take so much pains with my boy—is 
it not, Laura ?’’ 

“Very, 99 rejoined Miss Creswell, readily; 
“ but, O dear f what a sad pity! Look at this 
beautiful fuchsia: it has fallen from its stand," 
added the young lady, pointing to a large pot, 
now lying in fragments on the floor, the 
mould scattered about, and many of the finest 
branches and blossoms broken off. 

“ It is indeed a pity," said Mrs. Everley, 
ringing the bell for tne servant to clear away the 
dirt and broken earthenware. “ Miss Layton’s 
pet flower, too! Iam afraid it has been knocked 
down carelessly. Lawford, have you done this ?” 
inquired his mamma, somewhat angrily; for she 
was annoyed at the boy’s indifference to the ac¬ 


cident, however it had occurred, as he was once 
more buried in his studies. 

“No, Mamma," he answered immediately; 
“ it was Eleanor Stirling." 

“That child is always at some mischief," said 
Mrs. Everley: “there was the alabaster basket 
smashed last week, the ink thrown over one of 
the best table-cloths yesterday, and this flower¬ 
pot broken to-day—it really is very annoying!” 

A half-choking sob, and then a violent burst 
of tears, startled the two ladies at this moment, 
proclaiming the little culprit’s whereabouts. 

Miss Creswell was down on her knees, in a 
moment, trying to soothe the poor child; and 
Mrs. Everley, who would not have spoken as 
she did had she been aware of the little girl’s 
presence, bade her not fret any more about it, 
out ask Miss Layton’s pardon, when she came 
in, and try to be more careful in future. But 
the child would not be comforted. 

“ O mamma, mamma, dear mamma! I wish 
you had never sent me away. I am so miser¬ 
able—so very miserable!" This was all the 
reply that either lady could elicit, in their at¬ 
tempts to console her. 

“Come, come,” said Mrs. Everley, “you 
must not break your heart about this fuchsia. 
You shall go with me to Gardener, and ask for 
a finer one, to give to Miss Layton." 

But this proposition did not afford the relief 
that it was intended to do; and, as there really 
was no more time to spare, Mrs. Everley put 
the little girl from her lap, and told her friend 
they must leave her to come round by herself. 

Miss Creswell did not follow immediately. 
She walked back to Lawford's side, and whis¬ 
pered something in his ear. 

“Why of course she did. Didn’t I tell 
mamma so?" was the angry retort. “What 
should 1 go and knock Miss Layton’s flower to 

E ieces for, I should like to know ?” And the 
ands went up to the ears once more, and the 
mumbling of bis Latin declensions was again 
resumed. 

Laura said one more word of kindness to the 
little girl, who never ceased sobbing, and then 
rejoined her friend in the garden. 

“ I am afraid that child will be a great trouble 
to me, Laura," said Mrs. Everley; “but I 
could not refuse to take the charge of her for 
my old friend. You heard of her troubles, I 
think ?” 

“Mrs. Stirling’s you mean? Yes; I was 
told that her husband was barbarously mur¬ 
dered, somewhere up the country, just as she 
was getting strong enough to leave Calcutta 
and join him. Had she other sorrows besides ?" 

“ Y e8, indeed. She lost all her children of 
fever, but this one—and was some time in 
doubt whether she had not lost all her fortune 
also; but that, through the exertions of her 
x 2 
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friends, has been secure to her. An invalid 
sister, whom she cannot leave, and who is her¬ 
self too delicate for the voyage, is the cause of 
her remaining in India; but little Eleanor’s 
life was too precious to be risked by a longer 
residence in a climate which the medical men 
had pronounced decidedly injurious to her, and 
so I undertook the charge of her—at least for a 
time. She is not strong enough to go to school 
at present; and whilst Miss Layton is my boy’s 
instructress, she does not object to the little 
girl being in the room and learning a few 
lessons. She is very backward, poor child.” 

“ And not strong enough, I should think, for 
much brain-work just yet.” 

“ No, perhaps not; but Miss Layton, who is 
bo fond of teaching, is delighted with my boy 
as a pupil. He is very clever,” said the mother, 
proudly. “ He is going to school next year, 
though. I shall have Madelaine home then, as 
a daily companion; but I shall miss my boy.” 

“ I think, my dear Mrs. Everley, it will be a 
good thing when Lawford does go to school. I 
fear he is rather in danger of being spoiled at 
home.” 

“Spoiled? I hope not. I never mean to 
spoil him; but I cannot help being a little 
proud of his good looks and bis abilities.” 

“ And he * cannot help’ being quite aware of 
it, my dear freind. Believe me, as an only boy, 
thought so much of, and made so much of, he 
runs a very great risk of being made a very dis¬ 
agreeable boy, and you of being seriously disap¬ 
pointed in him.” 

Mrs. Everley had a very high opinion of her 
old schoolfellow, Laura Creswell; but she did 
not quite like this decided expression of that 
lady’s sentiments respecting her darling Law- 
fora. 

They walked on in silence, for some minutes. 
At last, Mrs. Everley inquired: 

“How has my ooy offended you, Laura? 
You are the first person I know who has said a 
word against him. All my visitors and acquaint¬ 
ances think so highly of him. His manners 
are so pleasing, ana he is so good-humoured 
and amusing.” 

“ Oh, yes; I know all that can be said in his 
favour, and I like him very much indeed, 
although I have only been a few days in the 
house. His good looks, his abilities, nis good 
humour, and nis powers of amusing, which you 
value, I do not disparage. For a lad of his 
age—only ten, you say—he is a decidedly pre¬ 
cocious young gentleman; but there is one 
thing of which I think you are unaware, and 
which seems to me likely to become a serious 
fault, if not corrected in time.” 

“ Well, some fault or other I dare say he has. 
For instance: I know that he is foolishly jealous 
of poor little Nelly—as if the love shown to 
that desolate child were a wrong to him; but as 
my only boy—my youngest, now that those 
other dear ones are at rest—he has been so ac¬ 
customed to be petted and made the first con¬ 
sideration, that, though a fault, it is a very 
excusable one, and he will grow out of it.” 


Miss Creswell sighed—“The fault that I 
mean is of a graver nature: one that, as I, alas ! 
have but too good cause to know, may end in 
very sad results, if not carefully guarded against 
ana checked ere it becomes a permanent flaw in 
the character. All loving children, or nearly all, 
perhaps I should say, are prone to jealousy—a 
disposition often more fraught with suffering to 
themselves than to others. The fault that I 
think I have detected in Lawford is of a yet 
graver character—nay, the very gravest of all, 
in my eyes.” 

“Dear me!” exclaimed her companion, in 
astonishment, not altogether free from dis¬ 
pleasure, “ what can you mean by such a long 
tirade? What is this dreadful offence? Of 
what can you possibly accuse my boy ? Some¬ 
thing short of murder, surely ?” 

“ Untruthfulness. I fear I shall offend yon, 
my kind friend; but it is for his own sake and 
yours that I entreat you to be strict with him on 
that point—a matter of incalculable moment, for 
his present as well as his ultimate well-being.” 

“ Untruthfulness ? My dear Laura, you must 
be dreaming! Why you cannot mean to charge 
my Lawford with telling falsehoods ? The idea 
is quite absurd, I assure you. How could it 
have entered that usually wise head of yours P* 

“ I trust that I may be wrong in my con¬ 
clusions, although they have not been hastily 
arrived at. I certainly think, from one or two 
things I have noticed, that Lawford, with all his 
good qualities, does not invariably adhere to 
facts. He i8 so fond of praise, so proud of en¬ 
joying the good opinion of his elders, that I 
almost think he would feel tempted to throw the 
blame of any wrong-doing of bis on another, 
willing to bear it, or unlikely to denounce him.” 

“And I moat certainly think that you are 
very unjust to the child, Laura,” rejoined her 
companion. “ It is useless to argue the point, 
but I cannot say that it is like your usual 
charitable forbearance to attribute the worst of 
motives to a child’s actions, when you are so 
invariably averse to pronouncing judgment upon 
other people’s.” 

“ Dear Mrs. Everley, it is from a feeling of 
justice towards another that I venture to differ 
from you on this point, and appear unjust 
towards Lawford.” 

“ What other can you mean ?” 

“ Poor little Eleanor Stirling. I cannot help 
fancying that she was not altogether to blame, 
with regard to that flower-pot; although, per¬ 
haps, too frightened to vindicate herself when 
accused so decidedly.” 

“ If the child haa not done it, what was the 
good of her moping in the corner and playing 
the martyr, then ? I should not have punished 
her for a mere accident, if accident it was. 
Why could she not speak up for herself, sup- 

K * ig Lawford guilty of the deliberate false- 
witb which you charge him ?” 

“ Undoubtedly she should have done so; at 
least I think it is not a wholesome discipline 
to suffer a wrongful accusation, without the 
slightest attempt at self-vindication. It does 
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no good to the real delinquent, and I think 
does decided harm to the supposed culprit, who 
either writhes with the bitter sense of injustice, 
or glories in the Pharisaic feeling of superiority 
to another—sentiments which I consider alto¬ 
gether hateful in a child.’ 1 

“Then you hare no dislike to tell-tales, 
Laura, I suppose?” 

M Indeed I have. I would never desire chil¬ 
dren to be the voluntary accusers of others, 
without some very good reason for such a pro¬ 
ceeding. If the question, * Who did such and 
such a thing ?* be put to a whole school, or 
family, and the culprit, lacking courage to bear 
the blame and punishment, suffers all his com¬ 
rades to be suspected or implicated in the 
matter, I do not say but that there is a certain 
honourable feeling in the silence of those who 
refrain from denouncing the perpetrator, in 
spite of his meanness. But where a deliberate 
statement is made, by which blame is decidedly 
attached to an innocent person, it behoves that 
innocent one, for Truth’s sake, if not for his 
own, to deny the charge, as far as it relates to 
himself.” 

“ And what if the blame be shifted to equally 
innocent shoulders ?” 

“ Let it be dislodged till it rest on the right 
ones, then,” said Miss Creswell, laughing. 
“ But there are some natures so timid, that once 
accused of wrong-doing, they would rather sub¬ 
mit to accusation, and perhaps punishment also, 
than protest against either, lest they should be 
disbelieved. This I think would be Eleanor’s 
case. She knows that, with all your kindness 
to her, she has been so short a time under your 
care, that her word is far more likely to be 
doubted than Lawford’s. Moreover, I fancy 
that Lawford is, boy-like, a bit of a tyrant 
towards that young lady, and she might be 
afraid of the revenge that would follow were she 
to turn his accuser. His anger might bring 
worse consequences to her than even yours or 
Miss Layton’s displeasure. You forget what 
tyrants and torments children can be to each 
other.” 

•* My dear Laura, you speak so warmly, and 
to a degree so wisely, upon the subject of 
children, that I could fency you the mother of a 
large family, or at any rate the governess of one. 
Where have you gained your experience ?” 

“ In a measure from my own heart—from the 
memories of early days, not altogether the hap¬ 
piest of my life. Remember, I was once one of 
a large family myself—rather a precocious mem¬ 
ber too, perhaps; and most certainly a very 
faulty one. I required the loving guidance of a 
mother’s example, rather than the very injurious 
influence of tne incompetent governess with 
whom I lived till my happy school days with 
you began. Ah! dear Mrs. Everley, believe 
me, when I speak of the heinousness of un¬ 
truthfulness in others, I never forget that u lying 
lips” were well nigh my own destruction, ana 
that I was the cause of more sorrow and cruel 
treatment of a younger sister than I can calmly 


reflect upon. Pray, pray guard your darling 
Lawford from a similar error!” 

The arrival of the train, for which the two 
ladies had been waiting, put an end to the con¬ 
versation. It was not resumed, for other pas¬ 
sengers were in the carriage with them; but 
Mrs. Cresweirs earnestness had not been with¬ 
out its effect upon her friend, who began to re¬ 
flect that it was possible that she had herself 
been a little hasty in her conclusions respecting 
the breakage of the flower-pot. 

But now that the train is fairly on its way 
with Mrs. Everley and her friend, we will leave 
them to their day’s shopping and return to the 
Glen House and the occupants of the school¬ 
room. 

Miss Layton rejoined the children, very soon 
after Mrs. Everley had left them. She had 
heard of the disaster which had befallen her 
plant, but was not prepared to find little Eleanor 
still in such violent grief. She spoke very 
kindly to her, without the least anger, on the 
subject of the breakage, assuring the sobbing 
child that with a little careful training ana 
trimming and a proper amount of patience, the 
fuchsia would eventually quite recover its good 
looks. Eleanor returned Miss Layton’s warm 
kiss, but she did not appear greatly relieved 
by this intelligence. 

“ Come, my dear child, you must not give 
way to such violent grief for so trifling a cause,” 
said Miss Layton at length: “ the breakage was 
only a piece of carelessness—not a serious crime. 
You will have sadder trials to bear, and perhaps 
graver faults to weep over, some day; look at 
your lessons quietly now, till I am ready to 
hear them. By-and-bye, when you have a little 
recovered from this dreadful shock, you shall 
tell me how the accident happened.” 

Eleanor looked, if possible, still more dis¬ 
tressed at this last suggestion, and Lawford 
immediately volunteered to relieve her, by giving 
his account of the disaster; but Miss Layton 
at once frustrated his attempt with the words:— 

“My dear, Eleanor shall tell me herself. I 
am going to hear your lessons now, and we will 
dismiss the subject from our minds for the 
present.” 

Lawford was unusually attentive that morning, 
and was very justly praised for his good writing 
and his quickness at his cyphering; poor Eleanor 
had been too much upset to give proper atten¬ 
tion to the work before her, although she did 
try very hard to fix her thoughts upon what she 
was about, which her kind instructress perceived, 
and was therefore disposed to be very lenient 
with her. 

Eleanor Stirling was a quiet, timid little thing, 
who hardly yet felt at home with her new friends, 
and was often quite unable to understand Law- 
ford’s rough, fearless ways. 

Lawfora, for his part, had as little power of 
entering into the feelings of his young com¬ 
panion, and was not unfrequently. extremely 
angry with her, “ for being such a silly,” as he 
expressed it, as to hesitate about doing things 
which had been forbidden them. However, she 
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was very good-natured! and. in consideration appears in more natural colours. Eleanor’s 
of tbis redeeming quality, Master Lawford, when nature would not bear much coercion; over- 
smiably disposed, woula honour her so far as to severity, unjust suspicion j unkind treatment of 
enlist her service in any matter in which she any kind would rum that child’s naturally ami- 
could be of use to him. «ble disposition.” 

It was something new for him, and by no “ You are certainly a very warm and kind 
means unpleasant, to have such a meek little friend to the poor little stranger, Laura: she 
creature to order about and do what he liked ought to be very grateful to you.” 
with. His mamma had at first tacitly encouraged “ So I believe she is: she has made me quite 
tbis relationship between the two children, fond of her in these few weeks.” 
although quite unaware of the probable results “ By-the-bye, was the mystery of the broken 
of such partiality and favoritism, or that Lawford flower ever solved ? I had forgotten all about 
was in reality fast assuming the character of a it.” 

tvrant towards her little guest, who became “Had you? The mystery, as you call it, 
daily more and more under his power. never puzsled me from tne first: this afternoon 

Miss Layton, who studied both children with I hope to make it clear to yourself, although I 
equal interest and greater impartiality, had have never once spoken to Lawford about it.” 
noticed that little Nelly stood in considerable The conversation was here interrupted by 
awe of her elder play-mate, and that he was not the entrance of the two children. It had been 
only perfectly aware of the fact, but evidently a pouring, wet day, and they having tired of 
rejoiced in the consciousness of his superiority their various amusements in the play-room, had 
and power. been invited down-stairs, with tne promise of a 

Some days elapsed without any further allu- story from Miss Creswell, if they would be very 
sion to the injured fuchsia—days in which little gooa and quiet. 

.Eleanor seemed happier and more at her ease The only thing to keep Lawford really still 
than she had been since her residence at the for any length of time was “ a story;” and, 
Glen House; a change perhaps mainly attribu- Mamma having long ago exhausted all hers, 
table to the kind notice invariably bestowed upon Miss Creswell’s narratives were especially valued, 
her by Miss Creswell whenever she had the Lawford generally selected the style of story for 
opportunity. To this lady the little girl was which he was most in the humour, impossible 
gradually led to confide all her troubles and adventures of wonderfully clever boys, alarming 
pleasures, the hopes the fears which the shy accidents and frightful catastrophes, in which 
retiring child had hitherto buried in her own fire and water, steam engines, and thunder- 
bosom, feeling that Lawford would only laugh storms were alike required to keep up the interest 
at her, that Miss Layton might not auite under- and bring about the climax of the tragedy, 
stand her, and that Mrs. Everley would probably On this particular occasion, however, the 
care very little about knowing more of her than story was to be a true one, without any adjuncts 
she knew already. Mrs. Everley never meant of a supernatural or horrible tendency, and 
any unkindness towards her; but her manner the subject entirely of Miss Creswell’s selection: 
was often cold and repellant, so that she had not “ But perhaps you will not quite like it. Law- 
won her way into her little charge’s heart so ford, when I tell you that it is only about little 
readily as Miss Creswell. girls ; you do not care for them.” 

Tbis was easily accounted for; as Eleanor “Oh! yes, I do. I like little girls—when 
knew how doatingly fond Mrs. Everley was of they are nice ones,” he added, correctively, 
her darling Lawford, and how blind the mother’s His mamma laughed; but Miss Creswell 
faith in him. Knowing this, she was hindered whispered. 

from striving to win a love, which she scarcely “ If you do then, I hope you are always very 
hoped ever to gain, although hers was a nature kind to them. Are you so to little Nelly ?” 
sorely needing and dependent upon the love of He did not answer the question; but burying 
those with whom she lived. his head in the oushions of the sofa on wnicn 

Her bright, happy smile when Miss Creswell he had perched himself, begged Miss Creswell 
entered the sohool-room, the radiant face with to begin, as he was “quite comfortable, and all 
which a word of praise or encouragement from attention.” 

that lady was received, were sufficient proofs of I have neither time nor space just now to give 
this necessity. Mrs. Everley noticed the change the details of Miss Creswell’s “true story:” 
in the little girl’s manner; but unaware of its it was about two orphan sisters—the elder of 
real origin, attributed it to her being more re- whom behaved so unkindly to th&ittle one, that 
conciled to the separation from her mamma and her health, both mentally and bodily, might 
her present home. have been permanently affected, had not the 

“She is really getting quite a nice child,” deception practised been discovered in time to 
observed Mrs. Everley one afternoon, upon remove the poor child from her unhappy home, 
noticing the little girl’s eagerness to oblige Miss before more serious harm had been done. 
Creswell in some little commission which had “ How dreadfully cruel 1” exclaimed Law- 
been intrusted to her. ford, when Miss Creswell had concluded her 

“ I always thought her one, my dear friend; narrative. 

; t is only that you know her better now, and “ I should like to have horse-whipped that 
that she, being less timid and self-distrustful, great bully of a girl, making out that ner sister 
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had done those wicked things, which she did 
eo purpose to throw suspicion on the young 
one." 

Miss Creswell sighed, as she stroked the boy’s 
chesnnt curls, and looked at his intelligent face 
now glowing with indignation. 

'‘Then, Lawford wul never do anything that 
is mean and cowardly ?” 

"Never!” he answered vehemently; “but I 
want to know her name. It is a true story, so you 
can tell me their names. The youngest was Edith, 
yon said; but the eldest, the horrid girl, what 
was she called t” 

“ That unkind, cruel sister was named Laura; 
Laura Creswell.” 

“Why, your name is Laura. Oh! Miss 
Craswelf, you cannot mean that it was yourself: 
could never have been so unjust, so un- 

“Indeed I was, though; and cannot to this 
day forget the misery I caused, or forgive myself 
for it. But do you know, Lawford dear, why I 
have^put myself to the pain of telling you all 

Lawford shook his head. Little Eleanor, not 
being very well, had fallen asleep in an arm¬ 
chair almost before the story had commenced; 
one reason, perhaps, for Miss Creswell’s select¬ 
ing that particular subject just then. Miss 
Creswell pointed to the sleeping child. 

“Look at Nelly, and tell me whether you 
cannot answer that question.” 

“Oh! do you really think that I am like, 
like-” 

“ Like wbat I was ? you would say. No, my 
child; but I think you are in danger of becom¬ 
ing, if not as cruel, equally untruthful and un¬ 
just.” 

Lawford coloured, and hung his head in con¬ 
fusion; for the first time for many days, the 
thought of the broken fuchsia flashed across 
his mind. He looked up at Miss Creswell 
anxiously. 

“ Do you mean about that flower-pot ? How 
did you know that I broke it ?” 

“I happened to be in the adjoining room iust 
afterwards, and heard what you said to Nelly; 
but I was so anxious for you to be generous, or 


rather just enough to confess your error, that 
having comforted Nelly with tne assurance of 
my belief in her innocence, I never openly 
accused you of your fault.” 

“ But you do not know the worst even now,” 
cried Lawford, bursting into tears. “ Mamma, 
mamma, you will never forgive me; you will 
never believe that I could be so wickea.” He 
ran to her, and, falling on his knees, buried his 
face in her lap, sobbing out—“ Do pray forgive 
me. I threw the flower-pot at Nelly, to punish 
her because she would not hear my lessons till 
she had finished her sum for Miss Layton, and 
I wanted her to do so: I was in a passion.” 

“ Do you know that you might have killed 
your little play-fellow, my boy 1” said his 
mamma, seriously. She was indeed very shocked 
and surprised to find how grievously he had 
been to blame, and felt most grateful to Miss 
Creswell, for having thus convinced her that he 
needed more judicious management than the 
blind indulgence she had been wont to lavish 
upon him. 

• • • • • 

Lawford lived to become all that his mother 
once fondly imagined him—not altogether with¬ 
out faults, but a very estimable character—a 
man distinguished for his talent and ability, but 
still more respected for his truthfulness ana up¬ 
rightness. 

Eleanor Stirling left her kind friends, the 
Everleys, with real regret, when her mamma at 
length returned to England; but she often pays 
a visit to her old home at Glen House. 

The play-room has long been converted into 
a study for Lawford—a room in which he still 
passes a great deal of his time very happily too. 
His mother’s old friend Miss Creswell was 
invited into his snuggery a short time ago, and 
was surprised, as well as pleased, to see the 
value he still sets upon a painting she had given 
to him many years ago, in remembrance of her. 
It had just Seen put into a handsome frame, 
and hung against the wall, immediately facing 
his writing-table. The subject was a very simple 
one, being nothing but a shattered flower-pot 
and a broken fuchsia plant. 
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SILAS MARNER* 


“The art itself is Nature.” 

Ths Winter's This, 


I am inclined to think that this is Georg e 
Eliot’s best novel. Doubtless many beautie 8 
may be found in her other books which ar e 
absent from this. We have here no character 
which can at all compete with the wondrou g 

• By George Eliot, author of “ Adam Bede.” 

W. Blackwood A Sons, Edinburgh and London.) 


Hetty; we have no such finished humoro 
portrait as that of Mrs. Poyser; we have no such 
instance of subtle analysis as that which sepa- 
rated’distinctly from each other the four Dodson- 
sisters. But “ Silas Marner”is a perfect book. 
The ordinary reader will say that it is tho¬ 
roughly true to nature from the first page to the 
last; tne critic will find in it a consummate work 
of art. Neither “ Adam Bede,” nor “ The Mill 
on the Floss,” when considered as stories, could 
be highly praised. Much of the latter portion 
of “Aaam Bede” should never have been 
written. “ The Mill on the Floss” was through¬ 
out deficient in that coherence, in that due 
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subordination of the parts to a central idea 
which is essential to fiction. “ Silas Marner” 
is much shorter than those novels. If by its 
brevity we lose something in the scant filling 
up of characters after George Eliot’s own heart, 
such as Dolly Wintbrop, we at least have not 
to regret the marring of incomparable work by 
post mortem additions, or by episodes little 
relevant, which are not unsuggestive of the exi¬ 
gencies of the three volumes. 

The plot of this novel is complete. We do not 
mean to spoil the pleasure of those who have 
not yet read the book, by telling the story. All 
we wish to do is to draw the reader’s attention 
to the skill with which the Case-portion of the 
plot is worked into the Silas Marner portion. 
Silas Marner occupies a very different position 
as we look at him in reference to the Casses, 
or at the Casses in reference to him; but in 
both cases the position is equally natural. 

Silas, before he came to Raveloe, had worked 
at his loom in a gloomy alley of some town. 
This Lantern-Yard division of his life is told in 
episode. We hear, briefly, that he had a bosom- 
friend (“ David and Jonathan” the two were 
called), and a sweetheart, Sarah. Silas was a 
Baptist. He was afflicted with catalepsy; and, 
being once stricken by a fit during religious 
service in tbe Baptist Chapel, he was afterwards 
looked upon by the members of that sect as 
“ a brother selected for a peculiar discipline.” 
It is remarked that he was too sane to imagine, 
too honest to invent subsequently any spiritual 
vision as accompanying tne outward trance. 
His “ impressible and self-doubting nature” is 
contrasted with the self-complacent arrogance 
of his friend William Dane. Silas never arrives 
at more than a trembling hope of " salva¬ 
tion”; while Dane triumphs in an unshaken 
assurance derived from a dream, wherein “ he 
saw tbe words 'calling and election sure’ stand¬ 
ing by themselves on a white page in the open 
Bible.” It chances that a deacon of the Baptist 
community falls sick. Certain of the brethren 
watch by his sick bed turn by turn; among the 
rest Silas Marner and William Dane. One 
morning Silas, who had taken his turn 
by the deacon’s bed-side on the previous 
evening, and should have been relieved by 
Dane at two o’clock, suddenly becomes 
conscious that the deacon is dead^has been 
dead some time! It is four instead of two 
o’clock. Silas has been again stricken by 
catalepsy. His friend does not appear, and 
Silas goes to his work in much perturbation of 
spirit. He is summoned to the chapel, and there 
arraigned before an awful conclave of the Minis¬ 
ter and the Elders. In the past night the bag 
of church-money has been stolen from the 
bureau by tbe bedside of the dead deacon. In 
the bureau Silas Marner’s knife has been found. 
Quoth Silas, “ God will clear me.” Tbe empty 
money-bag is found hidden behind tbe chest of 
drawers in Silas’s chamber. Still quoth Silas, 
“ God will clear me.” He remembers suddenly 
that he had lent his knife to his friend William 
Dane. “ I am sore stricken,” he says ; “ I can 


say nothing. God will clear me.” A resort to 
legal measures for ascertaining the culprit is 
contrary to the principles of the church, just as 
it had been contrary to their principles to seek a 
medical explanation for Silas’s cataleptic fits. 
They pray and draw lots. The lots declare 
Silas Marner guilty. Then Silas accuses his 
former bosom-friend of the theft: “ But,” he 
goes on, “ you may prosper, for all that: there 
is no just God that governs the earth righteously, 
but a God of lies, that bears witness against 
the innocent.” Silas is cast out from the church: 
Sarah (his promised wife) deserts him, and is 
soon after married to his false friend. 

So Silas Marner comes to Raveloe—a dis¬ 
believer in the justice of men and of God. He 
could not separate the religious form from that 
which it strove to represent, George Eliot tells 
us in one of her wise sentences. It never oc¬ 
curred to him “ to question the validity of an 
appeal to the divine judgment by drawing lots 
he doubts not the lot-drawing process, but the 
justice of God. It must not be supposed, for a 
moment, that this atheistic misanthrope scowls 
upon heaven and earth in a tragical or senti¬ 
mental manner. He is a poor, “ mushed, mot- 
thered ” creature—a pale-faced man, with short¬ 
sighted, brown, protuberant eyes. The Raveloe 
people are inclined to look upon him as some¬ 
what uncanny. He comes from an “ unknown 
region called North’ardno one knows who 
were his father and mother. He makes up to 
none of the Raveloe lasses; he never asks a soul 
over his door-step; he never takes his pint at 
the Rainbow Inn; he never goes to church. 
Here, surely, were enough causes to excite the 
suspicions of the Raveloe folks: but, besides 
these, there were Silas’s cataleptic fits—so dif¬ 
ferent from common fits; there was the sound of 
his loom, so different from that of tbe flail or the 
winnowing machine; and,moreover, Silas betrays 
a knowledge of herbs, curing Sally Oates when 
Doctor Kimble had failed to do her any good. 
It was natural that the physic of the established 
doctor should have an effect; but when Marner’s 
"stuff” has an effect the occult character of the 
process is evident. If Marner has a knowledge 
of herbs, it follows that he has too a know¬ 
ledge of charms, like the Wise Woman of 
Tarley. So Silas is besieged for charms; and 
when he refuses, in bis honesty, to make money 
by pretending to that knowledge, he is looked 
upon as malevolent. If he can cure he can 
afflict too; and, as he will not cure, it is pro¬ 
bable that be will afflict. So Silas, poor mushed 
creature as he is, comes to be treated with a 
certain fearful respect. 

Meantime the weaver finds his sole consola¬ 
tion in his loom. At Lantern Yard work had 
been the means whereby he might earn money 
enough to settle in life with Sarah. Tbe end 
taken away, working becomes in itself the end; 
and, “ like the spider, Silas weaves from pure 
impulse.” He finds plenty to do in that region 
“ where women seemed to be laying up a stock 
of linen for the life to come.” From one of these 
provident housewives he receives, in payment, 
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fire bright guineas. The money becomes to 
him “ another element of life.” Henceforth 
money is the end which he lacked. Silas be¬ 
comes a miser. He works early and late, that 
he may add to his secret store of coins. He 

C ches himself of food; he is always contriving 
v be may save more. At night comes his 
grand pleasure. He takes his hoard out of its 
hiding-ulace, and spreads the coins upon the 
table; he bathes his hands in them, be counts 
them, he piles them symmetrically, he feels their 
rounded outline; he has a love for each parti¬ 
cular coin; he thinks of the guineas half-earned 
by the work in his loom, of the guineas to be 
earned through all the tune to come. So, year 
after year his life narrows and hardens itself 
more and more, becoming reduced to the mere 
functions of weaving and hoarding. “ His face 
and figure shrank and bent themselves into a 
constant mechanical relation to the objects of 
his life, so that he produced the same sort of 
impression as a handle or a crooked tube, which 
has no meaning standing apart.” 

Fifteen years have passed by in this manner 
since his arrival at Raveloe, and “ old master 
Marner” is known among the villagers to be a 
rich man. At this era another crisis in bis life 
takes place. While he is absent from his house 
one evening his money is stolen. In his bewil¬ 
derment he doubts whether it is a mortal thief 
who has stolen it, or whether the loss is not, 
rather, another stroke from that cruel power 
which delights to make him thus a second time 
desolate. The description of his desolation is 
sad to read. He has no wish to take vengeance 
on the unknown thief, if he could only get his 
money back. He seizes on every stray sugges¬ 
tion as to who the culprit may be, liking to 
imagine the whereabout of his treasure. Thus 
he has a certain satisfaction in the popular 
notion which, without a shadow of cause, points 
to a pedlar as the thief; because he can picture 
his money in the pedlar's box. He has a blind 
sort of half-hope that the money may come back 
as mysteriously as it went. He stands gazing 
from his door when evening closes in, “ as if be 
thought that it might be somehow coming back 
to him, or that some trace, some news of it, 
might be on the road.” The effect of Silas's 
misfortune is to arouse a kindlier feeling for him 
in the breasts of his neighbours. Mr. Macey, 
parish-clerk, goes to see him; and Dolly Win- 
throp lakes him the memorable I. H. S. cakes. 
Dolly Winthrop drops for his benefit some few 
hints on the subject of religion; but the church- 
religion of Dolly and the old chapel-religion 
of Silas are so different in their idioms and 
their forms that he cannot at all assimilate the 
two. Moreover, her reverential plural “ Them ,” 
when she speaks of the Divine Power, might 
signify the most mystical of Trinitarian heresies, 
or the simplest polytheism, for all that Silas 
understands by it. 

On a snowy New-year's Eve—while they are 
making merry at Squire Cass's, while Godfrey 
Casa is dancing with prim, pretty Nancy Lam- 
meter, while other characters of the book are 


engaged in other ways—Silas opens his door, 
and gazes out in his vague manner, watching 
for some trace or tidings of his lost money. 
Coming in again wearily, and being on the point 
of closing his door, he is stricken by one of his 
fits, and stands, with the latch in his hand, 
sightless, unconscious, dead for the time to all 
that passes around him. Recovering, he com¬ 
pletes the arrested action of shutting the door, 
utterly unwitting of the chasm in his conscious¬ 
ness. He turn8,and sees upon his old sack 
coat, spread to dry before the glimmering fire, 
what he at first takes to be his long-lost guineas. 
A heap of gold is there, glittering in the dim 
red light. As he stoops to grasp it, the gold 
changes into a form yet more marvellous. His 
band encounters not cold hard metal, but warm 
soft curls. “ It was a sleeping child—a round, 
fair thing, with soft yellow rings all over its 
head.” The thought flashes upon Silas that it 
is his little dead sister come back to him. 

This foundling the weaver keeps. “ It's 
come to me—I've a right to keep it,” he says. 
“ My money's gone, I don't know where—and 
this is come from I don't know where. I know 
nothing—I'm partly mazed.” The child revives 
in Silas the old feelings and sympathies long 
dead; it creates new ties between him and his 
fellow-creatures, in place of those which had 
years ago been broken; it arouses in him anew 
faith in the justice and goodness of God. 
“ There's good i' this world—I've a feeling o' 
that now. That drawing o' the lots is dark; 
but the child was sent to me. There's dealings 
with us—there's dealings!” Dolly Winthrop 
advises that the little girl should be christened; 
and as she affirms that that operation will be 
“for the good of the child,” Silas accedes; 
though he cannot at all identify that ceremony 
with the adult baptism of his chapel-religion. 
" For the good of the child,” too, as she grows 
older, Silas takes her to church, like a decent 
man, though nothing that he hears or sees there 
recalls in the least the Baptist worship. His 
shrivelled, blighted soul unfolds again with that 
of the child, and, though to the last there are 
some marks of the ancient canker round about 
it, it grows strongly and healthily. To the very 
last the drawing of the lots is dark to him; but 
he takes to heart Dolly Winthrop's lessons of 
life—” All as we have got to do is to trusten. 
Master Marner—to do the right thing as far as 

we know, and to trusten.It's the will o' 

Them above as a many things should be dark 
to us; but there's some things as I've never 
felt i’ the dark about, and they 're mostly what 
comes i* the day's work.”—“ Since the time the 
child was sent to me and I've come to love her 
as myself, I've had light enough to trusten by,” 
Silas says. At last, too, he begins to be able 
to assimilate his old Baptist-faith with the 
Raveloe-faith, seeing dimly that both, however 
different from each other, had reference equally 
to the same truths which he felt intuitively in 
his doily life. 

The above are the chief points in the life of 
Silas Marner. How in the end his money mys- 
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teriously came back to him, the reader muat go 
to the book itself to learn. The plot of the 
story is, as I have said above, perfect. The in¬ 
cidents just related, which, taken apart, seem to 
have happened solely for the sake of influencing 
Marneria life and of working out in his nature 
a regular series of psychological effects, when 
viewed in relation to the whole story take their 
place as events of the greatest importance to 
the other characters and to the conduct of 
the plot. We have heard of Hamlet, with the 
character of the Prince of Denmark omitted. 
The character of Silas might be omitted from 
this book, and the story of it would remain sub¬ 
stantially the same. The theft might have been 
committed upon Mr. Macey; the child might 
have been adopted by Mrs. Winthrop. Those 
events which seem in one light invented specially 
for Silas and for him alone, appear in another 
to have happened to him rather than to any 
other character only by the veriest chance. 

The perfection of the plot, however, is not 
mere mechanical perfection. The reader never 
feels that sense or general bondage which very 
cleverly-conceived stories sometimes excite. In¬ 
cidents and characters are not seen to be work¬ 
ing, under stress of hidden springs and wheels, 
to an inevitable goal. The author does not 
think it necessary to bring the whole of her cha¬ 
racters on the stage, each with his bow and 
couplet, before the falling of the curtain. Thus 
the Lantern Yard episode remains dark to the 
reader, as it does to Silas. William Dane and 
Sarah pass out of sight. We have no retribu¬ 
tion cunningly introduced as falling upon the 
false friend, though nothing woula have been 
more easy than to bring William Dane again 
upon the stage by such an artifice. Silas makes 
a pilgrimage to Lantern Yard, and finds the 
whole place swept away, and a great factory 
built in its stead. 

Speaking of retribution, we may make a 
passing observation on the kind of retribution 
which falls upon Godfrey Cass. His worship 
of “ Favourable Chance,” his creed of “ Some¬ 
thing may happen,” bring him, beyond all hope, 
safely ana triumphantly out of his difficulties. 
His youthful crimes and follies pass away un¬ 
expiated. He has his wish. He is delivered 
from the secret torment which clung about his 
life; he is delivered from his brother; he is 
free to marry Nancy Lammeter, though she had 
been utterly out of his reach; he does marry 
Nancy Lammeter, and leads the happy, quiet, 
domestic life for which he is fitted. But for all 
this, he suffers due retribution. In the neces¬ 
sity for duplicity and cruelty, abhorrent to his 
nature; in the knowledge of the wrong that he 
is doing, in the keeping of the secret mm his 
wife; in the enforced childlessness of his hearth; 
in his ever-increasing longing to own that which 
he dare not own; and, finally, in the injection of 
him by the person whom he has wronged for so 
long, and whom at length, with contrite and 
humble confession, he would right—here we 
have the true retribution which follows his evil 
deeds, in the simple sequence of effect and cause. 


We want no thunder-stroke, no gibbeting in the 
sight of Heaven and earth, to point the moraL 

Tbs characters of the book, if we find among 
them none that stand forth so prominently as 
certain in Adam Bede, yet snow, from the 
highest to the lowest, that originality of reel 
nature which George Eliot never fails in seising. 
What character can there be more truly hu¬ 
morous than that of Dolly Winthrop? Her 
deep, heartfelt religion and never-failing faith, 
with her dense ignorance of the meaning of 
habitual religious forms and ceremonies; her 
opinion of the men—“God help 'em)”; her 
early rising, and consequent long mornings, 
whereby “ the clock seems to stan' still tow*rt 
ten;” her voluntary office of village-nurse— 
trait after trait develops itself in her talk, and 
she grows into a person whom we know well. 
Compare her with any of Dickens’s facetious 
characters, and mark how Dolly thinks as a 
woman, while Sairey Gamp, or whoever it 
may be, speaks , as an actress, the clever 
words put into her mouth. The “ Saturday 
Review,” I see, dares to liken George 
Eliot in some degree to Shakespeare. Surely, 
since Shakespeare, no one has ever had, m 
like fulness the divine gift of creating human 
creatures. Then, pretty Nancy Lammeter, in 
her “ drab joseph and arab beaver bonnet,” or 
in her “ silvery twilled silk and lace tucker,” 
rises before us, neat as a little bird,-prim and 
innocent as a daisy. We see, in the firm lips and 
honest eyes of the little Puritan, the precision 
that rules her life from the smallest to the 
greatest matters. She has her own code—a 
most narrow, a most unreasonable code—of 
what is right. It is right for sisters to dress 
alike; it is not right to adopt a child when God 
takes away your own. She is obedient to the 
will of heaven; and finds that will in oracles of 
showers of rain. 

If George Eliot's sex were not already known, 
if it had not been before this discernible in the 
treatment of some of her male characters, I 
think no one could have failed to discover it in 
the passages about the child in this book. Its 
happy occupation “ with the primary mystery of 
its own toes,” its “ wide-gazing calm,” and 
such-like matters, are “ open secrets” which a 
blind roalfi^creature could never have had the 
sense to see. 

In making some observation in these pages upon 
“Adam Bede” when that novel first appeared, 
we drew attention to the author's dramatic 
similes. Not only Mrs. Poyser, but all the rest 
of the characters sprinkled their conversation 
with similes drawn from the objects of their 
daily life. In “ Silas Marner” we nave the same 
peculiarity. The butcher says, “Some are for 
cutting long ribs—I'm for cutting 'em short, 
myself;” and again, “ He’s no meat o' mine, nor 
none o' my bargains.” The parish-clerk says, 
“ I was worreted as if I’d got tnree bells to pull 
at once;” and again, “ There's windings i' things 
as they may carry you to the fur end o' the 
Prayer-book afore you get back to 'em.” House¬ 
wifely sister Priscy says to Nancy, “ You're the 
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colour o’ cream;” and again, with regard to Editor’s account of “Gheel.” “ Fruits in their 
Nancy’s constancy in love affairs, “ I haven’t a Season ” is continued, and reads as freshly and 
bit o’patience with you—sitting on an addled egg pleasantly as ever. “ High Living with Low 
for ever, as if there was never a fresh un in the Means” directs attention to an evil dominant 


world.” 

At first sight these similes appear the most 
natural that could be. From whence should 
people take their similes, if not from the most 
familiar things ? But in reality, I think, similes 
thus made are very rare. People generally do 
not take their similes from familiar things. The 
gift of seeing analogies is by no means an ordi¬ 
nary gift; to see them requires a mental power 
of abstraction which ordinary people do not 
possess. The truth is that, as a rule, we 
use none but stock similes. Clever people no 
doubt originated the popular sayings, “ As dead 
as a door-nail“ As blind as a bat“ As 
dear as a bell;” “As green as grass,” and 
suchlike; but they are commonly uttered by 
rote, without any sense of analogy. When 
people turn their attention to making similes, as 
Mistress Margaret does in “The Fortunes of 
Nigel,” their first care is generally to make 
them, not familiar, but pretty . An ordinary 
ignorant person would, I think, use none but 
stock similes ; an ordinary person sufficiently 
educated to sot knowingly to work to discover 
analogies would, I think, invent pretty similes. 

It is evident in the narrative portion of George 
Eliot’s books that she has naturally the gift of 
seeing analogies. Her similes are neither of 
the stock kind nor of the pretty kind. “The long 
pipes gave a simultaneous movement like the 
antennas of startled insects;” the child gurgles 
before the fire “ like a new-hatched gosling be¬ 
ginning to find itself comfortable”; the child’s 
garments which Dolly brings to Silas are “ clean 
and neat as fresh-sprung herbs.” When we do 
get a pretty simile it is not introduced solely 
for the sake of its prettiness, as in the passage 
where Eppie’s haw. contrasting with her white 
bridal dress, is said to look “ like tbe dash of 
gold on a lily.” George Eliot allows to her 
characters the gift which she herself possesses, 
only modifying it according to the different 
circumstances m which different characters are 
placed. 

Perhaps, however, those shrewder northern 
folks have other lights in this matter than have 
the dull aouthrons, from whose habits we form 
our judgment. It is to be noted that the greater 
the education of our authoress’s characters, tbe 
less are they addicted to metaphor. We may 
remark, too, that Silas Mamer utters no simile 
from beginning to end. J. A. 

April 18 th, 18fil. 


PERIODICALS. 

English Woman’s Journal. (London: 
19, Langham Place , Regent Street ; W. Kent 
and Co., Paternoster •row.) —The April number 
of this periodical is full of interesting matter. 
The summary of Emille Souveetre’s memoir of 
M Piano* Mtfofi Mqjon ” it completed; so is the 


in these times, and points to the common-sense 
modes of dealing with it. Other papers, excel¬ 
lent in their character, complete this very 
capital number. 

Th* Odd-f*llows’ Quarterly Maga¬ 
zine. (Judd and Glass , New Bridge-street , 
London .)—A paper on the “ Progress of Provi¬ 
dent habits amongst the People,” by Charles 
Hardwick, is full of hopeful and suggestive 
matter. Speaking of the wholesale depreciation 
of the working-classes, so frequently beard in 
what is called good society, he pertinently in¬ 
quires— 

From whom have sprung the numerous manu¬ 
facturing and mercantile class that within the past 
three-quarters of a century has added so enormously 
to the wealth of this country, and the members of 
which now make their influence felt with singular 
potency in every department of social and political 
life ? Not from the aristocracy, certainly. This 
body, notwithstanding its respectability, has never 
been remarkable for provident habits. On the con¬ 
trary, it has generally contributed its fair share 
toward tbe national per-centage of spendthrifts and 
reckless livers. No: a large proportion of tbe enor¬ 
mous commercially-acquired wealth of England is 
held by men who either were in their youth them¬ 
selves working men, or whose immediate progeni¬ 
tors earned their bread by direct manual labour. 
But certain gentlemen, who find agreeable employ¬ 
ment in depreciating nearly every self-sustained 
effort of the provident operative to improve his 
condition, have a very oonvenlent method of ab¬ 
sorbing into their own class all the provident- 
working men who, by industry and forethought, 
raise themselves to the position of capitalists. They, 
in their nomenclature, cease to be working-men 
when they become pecuniarily respectable, and they 
reflect their virtues not upon the class from which 
they sprung, but upon the class to the level of 
which they have risen. 

Tbe truth Involved in these sentences adds all 
the more force to their quiet irony. Always 
practical, Mr. Hardwick enters into the statis¬ 
tics of savings’-banks, to show that tbe majority 
of the depositors are poor men, whose savings 
vary from a few shillings to fifteen pounds de¬ 
posits, which have increased from fourteen mil¬ 
lions in 1828 to forty-one millions at tbe present 
time. The author repudiates, and very justly, 
the too common injustice of including the whole 
criminal population amongst vhe operative 
classes. The article is throughout forcifcly and 
fairly written. A pleasing sketch by Y. S. N. 
follows, and the Editor (Mr. George Frederick 
Pardon) supplies an essay, entitled, “What 
makes a Gentlemanand a very interesting 
resumi of M. C. Cook’s “Seven Sisters of 
Sleep.” Altogether the number is a very fair 
one. 

Magnet Stories i “Not Clever.” By 
Frances M. Wilbraham. (London: Groom- 
bridge and Soa.)—This series of juvenile tales, 
far from falling off in interest as they proceed, 
appear in an ascending scale of excellence, This 
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story illustrates very sweetly that there are bet¬ 
ter qualities for home-wear than brilliant talents 
—that kindness of disposition, good sense, 
energy, self-command, and self-sacrifice are 
far more loveable and'useful gifts. The cha¬ 
racter of Elsie Micklathwaite, let us be thankful, 
is by no means an imaginary one: many an 
eldest daughter in our English homes might 
have sat for the portraiture; but the type is 
worthy of universal emulation, and its value can 
never be too much insisted on. No girl, or boy 
either, but must admire and love such a sister as 
Elsie, whose practical sound sense is always to 
be depended on, and whose cheerfulness and 
patience, order and industry, more than com¬ 
pensate for the absence of showy accomplish¬ 
ments and ready wit. The 6tory is an interesting 
one, well written, and truly excellent in purpose. 

Journal of thr Workhouse Visiting 
Society. ( Longman , Green , and Co., Lon¬ 
don.)—The efforts of this association have 


been productive of so much good in improving 
the condition of the inmates of our workhouses, 
that the journal which records its doings has a 
special and growing interest. We are glad to 
see that the condition of workhouse incurables 
has been considered by many influential and 
philantbropical persons, and a subscription 
opened to meet the pressing needs of this section 
of workhouse inmates. Through a communica¬ 
tion from Miss Cobbe, we drew the attention of 
our lady-readers some months since to this sub¬ 
ject.* and asked from them a trifling expendi¬ 
ture of time and money to afford a little physical 
relief to the sick and bedridden in these dull 
and unchanging wards. The need, like the 
poverty of the patients, is ever with us—the help 
will be most gratefully received. 


* See the February part of the publication. 


AMUSEMENTS 

Easter has at length brought various novelties 
to the metropolitan theatres. Crowded houses 
have repaid the endeavours of the managers, 
and a great variety has been presented tQ play- 
oers. Not altogether new pieces, however, 
ave been brought forward; but, in some cases, 
revivals, the most admirable of which will be 
hereafter described. At the 

Adelphi 

A melodrama from the French, entitled “ Ma- 
gloire, the Prestigiator,” has been splendidly 
put on the stage, and is graced by Mr. Webster’s 
fine acting. The plot is briefly this: The 
daughter of a Frenchwoman, Marie Duval , is 
adopted by the Comtesse d'Arcy. Her name is 
Cecile (Miss H. Simms), and she is beloved by 
Albert de Viellecour (Mr. W. H. Eburne). One 
Lanitres (Mr. David Fisher), the “ villain of the 
piece,” professes to love the girl; but learns 
that she loves Viellecour , and that she is not 
the daughter of Madame d’Arcy. To prevent 
her marriage he bribes Magloire (Mr. B. Web¬ 
ster), who is a conjuror, to personate Cecile'8 
father, which he does; but eventually discovers 
that the girl is really his own daughter. A 
burst of passionate remorse on his part follows 
and he defies Lanieres. Cecile pines away, and 
is only restored by the presence of Madame 
d'Arcy and Albert , who have been sent for by 
Magloire , who restores his daughter into their 
hands, and prepares to resume his old occupa¬ 
tion. The Comtesse, however, promises that he 
shall return to his daughter after the marriage; 
and thus all ends happily. Mr. Webster’s per¬ 
formance throughout is marked with that im¬ 
passioned energy which characterizes him. Mr. 
Toole, as Riagleboche the iester, evoked peals of 
laughter by nis song and aance, and exuberance 
of fun throughout. Mr. Fisher’s acting, as 


OF THE MONTH. 

usual, is most excellent. A little ephemeral 
trifle called “ The Census,” has been produced, 
with great success. Going westward, we^arrive 
at the 

Haymarkbt, 

Where has been revived a famous melodrama of 
former generations of playgoers—“The Miller 
and his Men.” The dresses are splendid, the 
scenery exquisite, and the music all Bishop s 
original compositions. The Miller (Mr. Howe), 
Lothair (Mr. Farren), Karl (Mr. Compton), 
and Friberg (Mr. Villiers), all pourtray their 
several parts with energy and excellence. Miss 
F. Haydon and Mrs. Poynter fill the respective 
parts of Claudine and Ravena. Altogether it is 
a most attractive and capital performance. At 

The Princess’s, 

“ Hamlet” has still been playing three days a 
week, Mr. Fechter’s original and successful im¬ 
personation drawing crowded houses. We ad¬ 
here to the opinion that it is a brilliant but 
unequal performance. On the off nights “The 
Hunchback,” “ Rent Day,” and other sterling 
English pieces have been presented, forming a 
strong contrast to many other houses where 
French adaptations alone flourish. At the 

St. James’s Theatre 

There has been no alteration in the bills except 
the production of a little extravaganza called 
“The Pacha of Pimlico,” and a three-act comedy 
called “ A Scrap of Paper.” This house shows 
every sign of brilliant success under Mr. Alfrea 
Wigan’s excellent rule. Going very eastward 
we come to the 

Great National Standard, 

Where Mr. and Mrs. C. Kean have been 
" starring,” going through their usual rtperto**' 
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The night we were present “Hamlet” was played, 
tod we are firmer than ever in our opinion that 
Mr. Charles Kean’s personation is a most 

S lendid, even, and incomparable performance. 

is soliloauies, ghost scene, and closet scene 
are markea with depth of thought, and impas¬ 
sioned strength, which never fail to elicit thun¬ 
ders of applause. At 

The Olympic, 

The “ Chimney Corner” has been running, and 
producing very large audiences. In a farce called 
“The Little Rebel,” an adaptation from the 
French, Miss Louise Keeley sustains the prin¬ 
cipal character with much talent. At the 

Strand, 

Has been produced a new Easter burlesque, en¬ 
titled “Aladdin;” and as the adventures of that 
youth form the ground-work of the plot, we 
need scarcely describe it. It is full of puns and 
ood parodies, and in that respect merits praise; 
at as regards plot, construction, and strongly- 
marked character, very little can be said. It is 
written by Mr. H. J. Byron; but the present 
school of biarlesque writers is a very different 
one to that of Planche, and 6ome others; Puns 
and dances are paramount in the former; in 
the latter, neatness of plot and polished wit are 
regarded as indispensable. With respect to 
scenery, dresses, and music, “Aladdin” is ex¬ 
cellently produced. W. R. 


MRS. LESDKRNIER’S POETIC 
READINGS : 

Mabylbbonb Lite baby & Scientific Institution* 

Every little while America sends us a repre¬ 
sentative of the talents of her children, to prove 
her inheritance of the best gifts of the mother¬ 
land, and to seek amongst us that sympathy and 
encouragement which she so generously lavishes 
on English visitors of genius. Now it is a 
novelist who enchants us; now a poet; anon, a 
sculptor surprises us, or a histrionic genius, or 
a band of sweet singers from the “ Old Granite 
State”; or, as in the present instance, a pro¬ 
fessor of that charming art which Mrs. Fanny 
Kemble, and Miss Glynn, and, yet more re¬ 
cently, Miss Amy Sedgwick, have so charmingly 
illustrated—the art of declamatory reading. To 
come before a London audience after these 
ladies is to hazard a severe test; yet Mrs. Les- 
demier has accepted the ordeal, and in her first 
essay has exhibited unimpeachable evidences of 
dramatic power, pure enunciation, and poetic 
feeling of no ordinary quality. The programme 
on the evening of the 10th ult. had the usual 
mingling of pathetic and comic subjects. It 
would perhaps have been better had the se¬ 
lections from “ Romeo and Juliet” been given 
later in the evening, instead of at its commence¬ 
ment. This was precisely the part of the en¬ 


tertainment most likely to awaken comparison, 
and in which the reader exhibited the only 
symptoms of trepidation visible through the 
evening; and her admirable reading of Edgar 
Poe’s “ Raven,” which followed, with its varia¬ 
tions of feeling and paramount suggestions of 
hidden anguish and supernal terror, resulted in 
spontaneous and deserved applause, and at once 
set the reader right with her audience. Again: 
“TheBells,” by the same author, with all its 
changeful harmonies and inflections, was de¬ 
liciously rendered; while nothing could be more 
forcefully pathetic than this lady's declamation of 
Sydney Dobell's sad poem, “How’s my Boy?” 
or more sweet and spirited than the silvery 
clarion of Tennyson’s “ Bugle Song,” as her 
recitation of it realized the scene, and almost 
awoke the sounds to the senses of her audience. 
Her comic reading is clever, but not equal to 
her capabilities for giving expression to the 
Beautiful or Pathetic, which are further increased 
by the intellectual expressiveness of her looks, 
and the naturally plaintive cadence of her voice. 
Mrs. Lesdernier has evidently studied the best 
models; and, with a little attention to the 
minuter points of gesture, &c., promises to be¬ 
come a popular exponent of the poets. 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 

St. James’s Hall. 

The third concert of the season took place on 
the 17th ult., and, in addition to the attractions 
of the choir and of the singing of Miss Louisa 
Pyne and other soloists, had the merit of re¬ 
introducing M. Ole Biill, the Scandinavian violin¬ 
ist, after an absence of more than twenty years, 
to a London audience. The aria from Bellini’s 
ever-favourite “ Sonnambula,” “ Come per me,” 
was very sweetly given by Miss Horder, one of 
the ladies of the choir, possessing a voice 
of considerable promise. Meyerbeer’s grand 
“ Pater-noster” followed, and was very finely 
sung. The choir have at last almost mastered 
the difficulties of this composition, which has 
always been a favourite at these concerts. Miss 
Louisa Pyne’s singing requires no comment, 
especially in a song which she has made so com¬ 
pletely her own as “ The Power of Love.” But 
the grand event of the evening was the perform¬ 
ance of Ole Biill. The hall (which was in an 
uproar of acclamation on his entrance), at the 
first note of his violin became so quiet that 
bad a feather fallen it could almost have been 
heard, so intently was he listened to. To the 
majority of the audience the artist’s playing 
must have been a wonder and surprise; while 
to others, who had heard him while yet Paganini 
reigned supreme, and admired the disciple sub 
rosa almost better than that king of melody-run- 
mad, it was like an hour of enchantment, taking 
them back to the days of their young manhood; 
the spell ceasing only with the last touch of the 
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wand-like bow; for we noticed that many grave¬ 
looking gentlemen left the hall ae soon as the 
virtuoso's part in the programme ended. In 
originality, expressiveness, versatility of ma¬ 
nipulation, ana exquisite harmonies, M. Biiil 
fully realizes all we nad heard of his wonderful 
performance, and surpasses our conceptions of 
it. To return to the other marked features of 
the concert: Bishop’s part-song, “ Sleep, gentle 
Lady,” received the honour of an encore; and 
Mr. W. G. Cusins* brilliant performance of 
Thalberg’s fantasia for pianoforte on themes 
from “ Sonnambula,” was enthusiastically ap¬ 
plauded. Amongst the solo-singers were Miss 
Lascelles, and Miss Chipperfield, another mem¬ 
ber of the choir. Altogether, the concert— 
which was very fully attended—was an exceed¬ 
ingly interesting one. 


FINE ARTS. 

Almost as soon as our magazine shall have 
reached the hands of its many subscribers, the 
fate of pictures forwarded to the Royal Academy 
for exhibition this year will have been sealea. 
We confess to some degree of interest concern¬ 
ing one work, though the painter is personally 
unknown to us, and his picture is only a por¬ 
trait. But Mr. Walton’s likeness of the Duchess 
of Wellington is no common production; nor 
should we have any doubt of its acceptance at 
the hands of the dread tribunal in Trafalgar- 
square, but for the knowledge that this painter 
was last season the victim of a cabal. His por¬ 
trait of the Duke of Malakoff was, after having 
been formally accepted, put aside, for no reason 
that the committee choose to assign. That an 
artist of high repute should have thus been 
sacrificed to what we can only surmise to have 
been an unworthy political feeling, is very far 
from creditable to nis brethren in authority. 
This year Mr. Walton has painted the beautiful 
duchess whom the first portrait-artists of the 
day would consider it a privilege to paint j and 
it is the judgment of leading critics in art that 
his work is every way worthy the subject. We 
can only hope to see the graceful form and 
noble features of the Duchess of Wellington, as 
Mr. Walton has faithfully and artistically ren¬ 
dered them, exhibited to proper advantage in the 
Royal Academy. 

A knowledge of the modern continental 
schools of painting has made some way in this 
country, since Mr. Lambart and others took up 
the subject. Among those foreign artists who 
are becoming familiar to the English public, 
none is likely to be more popular than the great 
Belgian cattle-painter, Eugdne Verboeckhoven. 
We have looked with delight, on more than one 
occasion of a prolonged visit to Mr. Amos’s 
Gallery, 3 , Hanoveraquare, at Verboeckhoven’s 


masterpiece “ Cattle leaving a Farm-yard.” It 
really seems impossible to exhaust the interest of 
this charming representation of rustic life: since 
Landseer’s “Hut of the Highland Drovers” 
there has been nothing in art that we can bring 
into comparison with it for a moment. Though 
the dimensions of the work are extraordinary, 
its measurement being ten feet by seven, there 
is not the least tendency to diffusion in the pic¬ 
ture. Up to each of the four comers of its 
large extent of canvas and paint, it is so admir¬ 
ably thought out, that the idea of canvas and 
paint never presents itself at all. Nor is it in 
mere portraiture of human and animal form that 
the painting exeels. The passing incidents are 
so linked as to give it the character of a subject- 
picture. Taking, for example, the extreme right 
and left groups, we find a connection which may 
be carried through the whole assemblage of 
living objects. On one side a boy is playfully 
struggling with a female goat; and when we 
turn to the opposite direction, we see at once that 
his object is to divert the notice of the mother 
from her kid, which is being carried away to 
market. And, as in every great composition, 
while the whole story is treated as one subject, 
the episodes are numerous, and each perfect in 
itself. This picture, in fact, so wonderfully 
homogeneous, would cut up into about fifteen 
pictures, equally complete. There is the little 
subject of the boy and goat, already noticed; 
there is the wooden bridge, and the brooklet 
beneath, on which is admirably grouped a life¬ 
like brood of ducklings with their mother; there 
is the noble black bull, tossing up his broad 
head and eagerly drinking in the fresh morning 
air; there are the awkward cows, and the heifer 
meekly turning her head round the gate-post 
as she emerges from the yard; there are the 
sheep, and the two lambs striving with each 
other for the larger share of maternal caresses; 
there is the aged grandam with the baby in her 
arms; there is this young farmer, the maiden, 
the clod of a cowherd, the carter sitting on a 
large water-barrel, to which is yoked the most 
loveable grey Flemish horse ever painted. There 
is the silky little white dog jumping up at the 
side of the barrel, and a gem of pictorial art in 
himself 5 and there are more groups of poultry 
and of pigeons than we care to tire our readers’ 
patience by enumerating. In fine, they must 
see the picture themselves. It is the last, we 
fear, that Verboeckhoven will ever paint. While 
engaged upon a cabinet-painting, the only work 
he has taken in hand since he completed the 
great picture we have imperfectly described, 
the artist was stricken with loss of sight. This 
calamity has caused universal sorrow in Brussels, 
where Eug&ne Verboeckhoven resides and is 
greatly respected; nor will the tidings be heard 
with indifference, we are sure, in this country, 
which at present contains the last and greatest 
work of tne renowned painter. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.) 


First Figure.— Dress of sky-blue silk, 
with three-headed flounces on the skirt, separated 
by three rows of black velvet. Body high, and 
buttoned. Sleeves open on the under-side, and 
trimmed to match tne skirt. Lace collar and 
undet-aleeves. Empress cravat of black velvet, 
bordered with lace. White crape bonnet, trimmed 
with daisies. Straw-coloured glazed gloves. 

Second Figure.— -Maroon-coloured silk 
draw, with one deep flounce on the skirt, sur¬ 
mounted by a plaiting. Body high, and buttoned. 
Sleeves half wide, open, ana bordered by a plait¬ 
ing. Black silk pardessus, loose at the waist, 
and trimmed with guipure revsrs over green silk. 
Sleeves very wide, reaching below the middle of 
the skirt. Bonnet of green gros de Naples , 
trimmed with feathers and white blond. Double 
strings, of silk and ribbon; inside the front a 
butterfly bow of ribbon, and blond down the 
cheeks. Embroidered muslin collar and under 
sleeves. Green silk parasol, covered with black 
lacs. Swedish leather gloves. 

Amongst a great number of fabrics which 
come under the head of fancy-goods, I notice 
some very serviceable materials holding a middle 
place between bar/ge and poplin, which will 
make up into advantageous and useful toilets 
for walking dress, or for the country. 

In the mean time I will describe some models 
of robes of a more pretensive character; for in¬ 
stance, a dress of French moire, violette de 
Panne , the skirt ornamented with two plaitings 
of plain silk of the same colour, each plaiting 
about five inches in width: a little space is left 


between them. The corsage is high and but¬ 
toned ; the sleeves, demi-wide,and open, are or¬ 
namented with a plaiting similar to those on the 
skirt, and dpaulettes of black Chantilly lace. 
Round the waist a Duchess sash of black lace, 
the bows and ends of Chantilly. A knot of the 
same, to be worn at the throat, is intended to 
close the high body instead of other ornament. 

Another robe, of blue moire antique, has the 
front of the skirt ornamented with volants of 
lace placed in scallops. This corsage is also 
high, and enriched with lace. The sleeves are 
plaited at the top, half-wide, with revere, and 
are lined with white satin, and finished with a 
ruche of white ribbon round the interior. The 
ceinture round the waist is fastened at the side 
with long floating ends of black lace. 

Irish poplins, striped, and flowered, are 
just now in great demand. Foulards of a black 
or dark ground, with a single flower or bunches 
of berries sprinkled over them, are also much 
used for ordinary wear, and the same designs 
are expected to be reproduced on barSge anglais 
and other light wool, or silk and wool tissues, 
for summer wear. 

To pass to the subject of pardessus. Amongst 
the most elegant are the paletots with revere, 
the pelisses, the mants, and mantelets for 
young girls; Indian Cachemire long and square 
shawls and burnous for walking or for travelling. 
Black Cachemire shawls, either plain or trimmed 
with lace, are still in favour; and a long double 
scarf of the same, richly embroidered with black 
beads, promises to be much worn. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


While Mrs. Bodichon’s beautiful drawings 
at the recent French Exhibition are still 
flesh in the minds of our readers, it is plea¬ 
sant to note, in connection with her charming 
art, that three new lady-pupils have been ad¬ 
mitted to the Royal Academy, making in all 
four ladies whose specimen-drawings have 
been found worthy to frank them to the long- 
withheld privilege of the academical curiculum. 
To these ladies we look hopefully for the re¬ 
moval of the reproach of mediocrity on the part 
of women artists, which even poor Angelica 
Kaufitman, the bust lady-member of the Royal 


Academy, is by no means free from—a medio¬ 
crity, however religiously preserved to them by 
the monopoly on the part of their brother- 
artists, of whatever advantages a course of study 
at the Academy offered. It aid not occur to these 
gentlemen, wnile they complacently shrugged 
their shoulders at the inferiority of women- 
artists 9 productions, to question tne justice, wis¬ 
dom ana generosity of tneir own conduct in re¬ 
ference to it. On the contrary, it was triumph¬ 
antly set down to the subordination of the 
faculties inseparable from sex. And the futile 
efforts of women artists to break loose from this 
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thraldom which first ignored their right to the 
advantages of an artistic education, and subse, 
quently refused them the privilege of member- 
snip, save in exceptional instances—thus utterly 
depriving them of the means of exhibiting their 
works—has been a subject for as ill-natured 
criticisms as any we remember to have read. 
Witness the notices of the Exhibition of 
“ Female Artists” which from year to year have 
appeared in a leading critical paper ; and this 
while the institution was in its infancy, too 
strengthless to stand alone, and in need of help¬ 
ing hands to support it. In the meanwhile, the 
Council of the Society of Arts have granted the 
use of their great room in the Adelphi to the 
Female School of Art,for the purpose of holding 
an exhibition of Fine Arts during the ensuing 
month, the profits of which, will be applied to 
the building of a New School of Art. 

The utility and activity of this Society, and 
its generosity in all that affects the progress of 
Science and the Arts, cannot be too highly ap¬ 
preciated. Everywhere throughout the towns 
and manufacturing districts we find off-shoots of 
the parent association, in the shape of “ Schools 
of Design” — the importance of which ma¬ 
nufacturers are thoroughly alive to; so much so, 
that we are pleased to learn that, in addition to 
the useful and valuable prizes offered by the 
Society of Arts, these gentlemen are beginning 
to offer additional rewards, with a view to en¬ 
courage the pursuit of art-studies, and to stimu¬ 
late perseverance and emulation in the pupils. 
Within the last fortnight the Coalbrookdale 
Company, and other principal manufacturers 
in that beautiful and busy district, have pro¬ 
posed a subscription of five pounds each, to be 
distributed in prizes to the pupils of the Coal¬ 
brookdale Central School of Art; and we hope 


to hear of similar generosity in other manu. 
facturing neighbourhoods. 

Amongst many schemes for improving the 
condition of the labouring classes, from “ Theatre 
Services ” to Mr. George Potter’s striking pa¬ 
nacea, we cannot but regard that of Miss 
Burdett Coutts as at once the most practical 
and radical. Blessed with the means of 
doing incalculable service to her generation— 
having built many churches, established schools 
and refuges, and assisted and enriched various 
other benevolent institutions, this lady has taken 
the primary step of building them comfortable 
homes. For some time a block has been raised 
in Bethnal-green, consisting of several dwellings 
of one, two, and three rooms each, furnished 
with cupboards and cooking apparatus, with 
lavatories and baths on each floor; while club- 
rooms, washhouses, and drying-yards occupy the 
topmost storey. Fully conscious, as all thinking 
persons must be, of the effect of the home we 
dwell in upon mind and body, we cannot but look 
forward to the fruits of this undertaking with 
considerable interest. Truly philantbropical as 
is the plan, there is no lowering flavour of 
charity about the building: it is a speculation, and 
a paying one—for the rooms are always eagerly 
sought after, and the rents are reguiarly paid, 
yielding a return of three per cent, upon the 
outlay. The result to the inhabitants is seen in 
these prime facts, and we have scarcely need to 
be told that they are remarkably orderly and 
well-conducted. Persons who appreciate con¬ 
veniently-fitted and cleanly homes, and who pay 
their rent punctually, are not likely to be other¬ 
wise. We very much rejoice that the success 
of the undertaking has determined the bene¬ 
volent experimentalist to continue it 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Errata. —In the lost page of oar last number, 
by a gross misrepresentation we were made to say 
that the Coventry fand reached a million sterling; 
whereas a local authority has informed us it 

did not exceed forty-eight thousand pounds.- 

“ Curious Epitaphs.”—The word “ Shrewsbury ” 
has been left out after Wyle-cop. 

Prose received and accepted: “The Budding 
of the Trees;” “Young Ladyism on a Visit;” 
“ Flats and Sharps“ The little Bread-wasters-* 
“Grace Rivers;” “Cupid a Medium;” “The 
Genealogy of Jewels.” 

Poetry accepted with thanks: “The Silent 
Tower;” “The Cuckoo;” “The Past;” “Retri¬ 
bution;” “The Portrait;” “Lost;” “A Glean 
from the Past;” “ Epithalamiuxn.” 


“ The Sewing Girls of New York.”—We are com¬ 
pelled to postpone this article, from pressure of 
matter, till next month. “ The Loss of Gaic ” is 
for the same reason held over, greatly to our regret 

Returned by post >“ The Tumblers;” “ The 
Green Patch;” “A Sonnet;” “Farewell;” “Me¬ 
ditations by the Sea.” 

Drclirbd, with thanks: “Northbury.”—Our 
drawers are crammed to overflowing with accepted 
M.S. 

Mrs. E. T., St John’s Hill, New Wandsworth.— 
Yes, after the 10th of the month. 

Received, but not yet read: — “A Retro¬ 
spect from ’48 to ’61;” Florence Gilbert” 

Notices of Books kept over for want of 
space;—“ The Golden Casket;” “ The Reliquary 
“ Young Ladyism;” “ Poems by Beta Pi.” 


Printed hj Rogeraon and Toxford, 846, 8trand, London. 
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E U T S O N 

BY JAMES 


Chap. X. 

If as I write there be any wretched one 
stricken down with amazement at the reach and 
consequence of his own guilt—beleaguered and 
assaulted by fearful realities whose parentage is 
in himself—groaning under his own Helplessness 
to arise and slay the accursed brood of his own 
begetting; if even as I write, the steel, the lead, 
the rope, or some deadly distilment have not 
already sent him beyond the scope of prayer— 
God be merciful to him and help him! What 
suffering can compare with that which we trace 
to our own folly! And when we see no end 
to its consequences to others as well as to our¬ 
selves, where oan we look for comfort ? How 
friendly death seems! How sweet a razor’s 
edge!.How horrible Immortality! 

Compared with this, how softened, how ten¬ 
der, how sanctified, how almost happy the 
natural grief which, after the first violence of 
sudden woe, hangs tearfully over the memory of 
one whom unerring wisdom has taken from our 
embrace, but not from our love! An unaccus¬ 
ing grief is heaven-born. But " cerberus and 
blackest midnight” were fitting parentage for 
the horrors of self-reproach. 

It is well for us “ miserable sinners” that not 
only is our " little life rounded with a sleep,” 
but that there is also a “ death of each day’s 
Hfe.” In spite of horror, sleep asserted its 
sway. In dim phantasmagoria, strangely dis¬ 
torted, strangely contradictory, strangely in¬ 
dependent of the conditions of time and space, 
all the events of my life, and especially those of 
the last few months, swept uncontrolled through 
my feverish dreams. “ The innocent sleep 1” 
An, but it is not always innocent. In my wak¬ 
ing hours I had had moments of repentance. 

. But now, when after long internal connict, sleep 
came at last, the power of darkness worked its 
will unopposed. The devil took me up into a 
high mountain, and showed me all the kingdoms 
of the world and the glory of them. “ All 
these,” said he, “ I mil give thee, if thou wilt 
fall down and worship me.” I looked. I saw 
the sea and the dry land. I saw the mountains. 


MORLEY, 

. STEPHENS. 


the rivers, the forests, above all, the cities. I 
saw the deeds and the motives of men. Painted 
or written, or told in music, I could not tell. 
Form, and colour, and sound were all there, 
but all subservient to thought—thought, action 
—action. * From East to West all human cir¬ 
cumstance was seen or heard. I saw victory 
and defeat. I saw stately ships bounding home¬ 
ward, and, a few thousand miles off, the billows 
dashing over a crowded wreck. I heard the 
querulous voice of struggling steam, and the 
chink of money as men counted over their hard- 
earned wages. I heard lovers’ vows, and sisters’ 
kisses, and mothers’ prayers. I saw the living 
burying the dead. In one house, tears ana 
mourning dresses; through a thin partition, 
music, and laughter, and white-muslined flirta¬ 
tion. But what a world of action! Thought 
chasing thought—scheme supplanting scheme 
—deed confounding deed! How few categories 
—how many details! But how glorious to have 
one’s name written over all! ” And all this will 
I give thee.” Ah, but in what form ? To be a 
king, and wear the outward semblance of glory, 
and speak the word of unquestioned authority \ 
For that I was not born. Or to become a secret 
power, unaccredited but real, whose least action 
shall have remote and universal consequences, 
whose name shall be written over the face of 
history, hut unnameable by men ? To become 
a hidden spring of action, a chord in the harp 
of Destiny, a power among ministering spirits, 
and to be able to trace one’s indentity through 
the far unending result ? That were indeed 
glorious. To impress virtue and vice into the 
same service, to guide the decisions of Cabinets 
by unperceived influences, to entrap proud 
beauty into some humiliating match which she 
shall fency the very triumph of her own way¬ 
wardness—such as these were indeed power, 
and might and dominion. “ If thou wilt fall 
down and worship me.” And Biot at my feet 
too, and all his machinations harmless before 
the power of the prince of the world himself! 
And Stephanie to be my own—own! What for¬ 
bids that I should bow the knee ? 

I awoke, and reason re-asserted itself. 1 

Y 
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recalled the circumstances of the preceding night, 
and pondered them one by one. I would fain 
have convinced myself that in my excitement 
I had exaggerated something or other. Was 
there really any just cause of this blackness of 
darkness which had settled so heavily on my 
soul that the idea of self-destruction was actually 
suggesting itself to me as one of several alter¬ 
natives ? Had 1 not misconceived something— 
put a false interpretation on some one point 
which might alter the bearing of the whole ? 
Alas! no. Every moment^had a faithful record 
in my memory. Every word of Beatrice, a 
faithful echo. I had not misconceived. I had 
not exaggerated. What was, was indeed. 

But had Beatrice told me the truth ? Might 
Bhe not have been imposing upon me for mer¬ 
cenary ends ? If she had indeed poisoned 
Antonio, the truth must be known by this time 
in the neighbourhood in which she lived, and to 
the authorities. She must have been missed by 
the concierge . Her locked door would then be 
forced, and the crime discovered. In that case 
the body must have been instantly conveyed to 
the Morgue. It is probably there now. 

I was about to spring up and make the most 
of my time before breakfast in the way of ascer¬ 
taining the truth of my last conclusion, when I 
was stopped by the voice of young Master 
Delby, who, to my astonishment was standing 
by my bed-side with a letter in his hand. 

“ I knocked a great many times, Mr. Morley, 
but as you didn’t answer, I thought I’d just 
come in and tell you that I’m not to have any 
lessons to-day, as uncle has written for me to 
come over if possible. Cousin Charlie has 
come home from the Crimea, hut he is too weak 
to come to see me, uncle says, so I am to go to 
see him . And here is a letter for you, Mr. 
Morley.” 

I thanked the dear boy, bade him good-bye, 
and hoped he would enjoy his visit. The letter 
was from my mother, but at that moment a 
mother’s letter would have unstrung all that un¬ 
sanctified fortitude which I was borrowing from 
the armoury of hell. I dressed hastily, put 
my mother’s letter in my pocket, and striving to 
hide the workings of my mind under a panoply 
of sceptical indifference, hurried forth without 
a prayer. 

In spite of the lateness of the season, the 
morning was bright and cheerful. It seemed as 
if the wanton summer had flung herself sport¬ 
ively into the arms of winter, and were hiding 
his hoary head behind a flood of sunny tresses. 
I would rather have had the darkest night. I 
hurried wildly along the streets. Notwithstand¬ 
ing my haste I avoided the Place du Carousel 
(tne sight of the Imperial Palace was so horribly 
suggestive), struck into some obscure streets 
behind St. Germain l’Auxerrois, and gained the 
edge of the river by the Rue de 1’ Arbre Sec. I 
paused on the Pont Neuf. A moment’s breath- 
mg-time might, I thought, brace me for the 
result. And here I asked myself what result I 
was hoping for or fearing. If Antonio lives, I 
am in danger, and greater than I. If Antonio 


is dead, it was I who led him hither, and his 
death lies partly at my door. To myself there 
is danger in either case, but would not Antonio’s 
death lesson it ? I can hardly tell to which side 
I leaned. Horror sat on both alternatives, vet 

I rather fancy.nay, nay, I will not confess 

it in so many words; and perhaps, in such mo¬ 
ments of complicated hazard and all-encom¬ 
passing sin, one’s better nature belies itself. 

There was a crowd round the Morgue. One 
forlorn woman stood at a little distance from 
the rest, leaning her head against a lamp-post. 

I would not have observed her but from the 
circumstance of a young man forcing his way 
from the press and advancing towards her. 1 
saw him sorrowfully shake his head place her 
arm under his, and lead her silently away—to 
return, perhaps, many many times, till, even 
when the lost were found, the face oft-kissed 
and the form oft-embraced should be alike 
unrecognisable. _ Inquiring the occasion which 
had brought together so large a crowd, I was 
told that the body of a young man had been 
carried in about half-an-hour before, and that 
the appearance of the body had given rise to a 
suspicion of foul play. My agitation had now 
reached such a height that in order to elude the 
rather curious gaze of the man who had given 
me these particulars and who seemed rather 
startled at the wild manner in which I made my 
inquiries, I slipped round to another place in 
the outskirts of the crowd. Presently 1 heard 
some one who had been fortunate enough to get 
in say, to some acquaintance as he made his way 
past him, that the hinder part of the head was 
completely knocked in. I breathed more freely: 
that could not be Antonio. And still the thought 
came back—“ what was I to do if he were still 
alive ?” The truth of the story regarding M. 
Mounier I never doubted. Beatrice could not 
have invented that. Antonio alive or dead? 
this then was still the question. A gigantic 
Gaul is elbowing his way most lustily through 
the multitude. I place myself in his wake, and 
the problem is soon solved. 

Yes, there lay the poor wretch, and the other 
murdered man beside him. Antonio had had 
his crowd too, only the evening before, and was 
now no longer a general novelty. I could not 
withdraw my eyes from the ghastly sight. 
But a few days before, those lips, now so rigid 
and black, had pronounced my name, and with 
it the sentence of doom. There he lay, and I 
could not but feel that I had brought him thither. 

I did not dare to cry out as I felt inclined to do. 

I would have been seized instantly. I was 
afraid that even my trembling would lead to 
suspicion. And yet I could not take myself 
away, for every now and again some of the 
by-standers, who had been on the spot the even- * 
ing before, dropt some piece of information re¬ 
garding him in their conversation with one 
another. Thus, little by little, I learned that 
the departure of Beatrice from her lodging in 
the early morning had been marked by the 
concierge, who also noted that the man who had 
entered with her the evening before had not ac- 
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companied her oat By the afternoon suspicion 
was at its height, the door was forced open, and 
the crime made clear. The police were instantly 
on the alert. Every inquiry was made, but they 
could trace her no further than the front steps 
of the Madeleine, where, as some one had in¬ 
formed the police that very morning, she had 
been seen on the evening of the murder in con¬ 
versation with a gentleman, who, no doubt, was 
at the bottom of the mystery. 

Utterly sickened by this last surmise, I turned 
hastily to leave, but my* attempt to do so was 
completely frustrated by the pressure of the 
crowd, which was now more violent than ever. 
It soon became evident that some new incident 
had occurred. There was a new rush from many 
quarters, and the former hum of voices became 
a noisy hubbub. Presently several breathless 
individuals were forced in by the crowd from 
behind, immediately after which the multitude 
divided to admit two gensdarmes followed by 
four watermen bearing the body of a young 
woman, from whose clothes the water was still 

S ing. I was too much impressed with the 
le peculiarities of my own position to have 
any curiosity to see more than was absolutely 
thrust upon my notice. I had already “ supped 
full of horrors,’ 9 and turned my head away from 
the ead spectacle. At this instant, however, a 
melancholy voice said, “ Let me see the face; 
I seek a sister;” and turning round I recognized 
the young man whom I had seen outside the 
crowd but a few minutes before. “ Non, ce 
n’est pas elle,” said he despairingly, when the 
free was uncovered. I looked down at the 
same moment and saw it too. It was the poor 
little Beatrice. 

Nothing but the pressure of the crowd kept 
me from falling. As I stood wedged in on all 
sides, I could hear the talk of the gensdarmes. 

“ He instigated her to murder that poor fellow, 
and then got quit of her in this way. Depend 
upon it, that is the true state of the case.” 

“ No doubt, no doubt,” said the other. 

“ If we could just have had a few particulars 
about his appearance. Tall figure and dark 
clothes—that’s very little to work upon.” 

“ Precious little indeed. Any one would look 
tall beside that poor little thing. And as for 
the clothes, we know how these things are 
■ managed. And yet you see we must have 
him.” 

A few moments more and the same force that 
had held me in, bore me out again into the 
open air. I staggered into the nearest cafe and 
called for wine. But my miserable look drew 
all eyes upon me. and the universal stare drove 
me again into the street. On I passed once 
more to the bridge, seeking loneliness and find¬ 
ing none. I gazed long into the flowing river 
with only one idea, one dark resolve written 
over my whole nature. Again and again I 
repeated the words of my much-studied Ham¬ 
let. “ What should such fellows as I do crawl¬ 
ing between heaven and earth?” What was 
the earth to me now with all these horrors in it ? 
Would I ever again get rid of this weight of 


woe that was crashing me—stifling me ? Was 
I not aweary of the very sun? Stephanie! Some 
redeeming angel woke the thought. My love 
was unchanged, but ab, I could not make her 
happy now I Hornet What would home be 
with the conscience of a murderer? Saviour 1 
Ah, thou ministering spirit, cease thine appeals, 
for I am separated from his grace! What 

then?..A change 1.Anything but 

this!.And that accursed sun ever glaring 

on me as if I were the only one in the universe 
for it to point at with its mocking beams 1 

I must have been mad. I was mad. Surely 
the concentrated hell of these few hours was 
unishment enough for years of crime. I 
esitate to tell what I did. Yet why should I ? 
Is it not all forgiven long ago? for since that 
time I have bad many days made happy with 
many many blessings. 

In plain terms, then, I was resolved to put an 
end to my life. I hardly asked myself why; 
but I felt certain, so far as certainty could be 
attained by a mind maddened with multiplied 
terrors, that the extinction of my bodily organism 
would be a relief, and that my next state would 
be one of ifcpose, or a torpor equivalent to repose. 
Ultimate consequences did not trouble mein 
my intense desire to rid myself of my present 
intolerable burden. As I stood looking over 
the bridge into the Seine, I calculated with all 
the calmness of immoveable determination how 
I could best carry out my project, so as to leave 
behind no evidence of having been the author 
of my own death. I would leave to the dear 
ones at home only that grief which is without 
reproach, which purifies the soul of the living, 
and sanctifies the memory of the dead. As for 
Stephanie, she was gone from me. If I lived 
it was unlikely that I would ever hear from her 
again: whether I lived or died would in all 
probability be equal blankness to her. I revolved 
many schemes, and at last hit upon one which 
would answer the conditions required. Almost 
immediately beneath me were the Bains des. • • •, 
and the sight of them suggested what appeared 
to me the most feasible idea. 

On my way to the baths I passed a book-stall, 
at which I stopped, and purchased a copy of La 
Bruy&re’s Characters, in two volumes. 1 had 
mentioned to Mr. Delby, a week or two previous, 
my desire to possess a certain edition of the 
work, and this was the very edition I had referred 
to. These were to be found with my clothes. 
I felt a gleam of satisfaction at the cleverness of 
my tactics, and immediately conceived a new 
stroke of policy in that same direction. Enter¬ 
ing the huge bathing establishment I stopped at 
the bureau to inquire the charge for a single 
bath, and being informed, I next asked if a 
redaction was allowed if a ticket was taken for 
a whole course. Finding that this was the case, 
I purchased a ticket for a course of twelve 
baths, and was immediately shown into a small 
room by an attendant, who, before closing the 
door, politely informed me that whenever 
Monsieur would ring, he would bring a warm 
“ peingnoir.” I thanked him and was left alone* 
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Fastening the door securely, I sat down to wait 
till the water would rise to a convenient height 
in the bath. 

I was now acting quite mechanically, yet I 
remember it all distinctly. To me it seemed 
that God, and all holy and pleasant things were 
blotted out of the universe. I therefore watched 
the rise of the water in which I intended to 
suffocate myself by force, with a silent con* 
science, and with something like satisfaction. 

As soon as it had risen to a convenient height, 
I undressed hastily, and placed myself in the 
bath. I had no occasion to delay in order to 
summon up sufficient resolution to begin the 
painful process. I was all resolution: no re¬ 
trospect, no self-examination, no anticipation 
troubled me. I held my head under the water 
till the uncontrollable choking forced me to 
raise it again, in the fear that the noise would 
alarm the people of the establishment. One 
single respiration, and I renewed the effort, 
striving more doggedly than ever to conquer 
the convulsive resistance of nature, but with the 
same result as before. This I repeated many 
times, till at length I began to feel confident of 
success, owing to my increasing weakness, 
which I was sure would end in a fainting-fit 
while under the water, and thus terminate the 
dreadful struggle. At one time I felt as if this 
consummation were very near. 1 was rapidly 
losing consciousness—just sufficient remaining 
to keep me alive to the necessity of forcing my 
head down again whenever I mechanically 
raised it—when I was startled by a violent 
knocking at the door. I sprang up in alarm, 
and summoning as much anger of tone as my 
weak voice was capable of, demanded why I was 
disturbed. 

44 1 beg pardon, but I only wanted to ask if 
Monsieur were quite well,” said the voice of the 
attendant.” 

44 Perfectly well,” I said. 44 1 will ring when 
I require you.” 

How I cursed the fellow for causing me 
again to see the light of the sun 1 I looked 
around, surely (1 thought) for the last time. A 
few minutes more must do it. 

My eye fell on my mother’s letter. It had 
fallen from my pocket when I threw my clothes 
on the chair, and was lying on the floor. Ha! 
this would not do. If they heard afterwards 
that the last letter from home had not even 
been opened, this might lead to Btrange sus¬ 
picions. I must open it, and replace it in my 
pocket. Weak, breathless, and with a head 
throbbing almost to bursting, I crawled from the 
bath. I dried my hands with my handkerchief, 
that there might be nothing extraordinaiy about 
the appearance of the letter when my pockets 
should be searched. I broke the seal, and was 
replacing the letter in my pocket, when the de¬ 
sire seized me to know how I was leaving the 
dear ones. For the last time I would see the 
picture of home, and then I would say farewell 
to earth. I unfolded the letter, and read. The 
first few lines were full of that sweet reproach 
for seeming neglect in writing which only makes 


us feel how valuable we are to those who love 
us. The next ran thus: 

44 Our dear little Helen awoke yesterday morn¬ 
ing from a sweet and peaceful sleep—you will won¬ 
der why I mention this; but you will thank God, 
with us, when I tell you that, during the last nine 
days, she has been in a fever from which we did not 
expect her to recover. We would have sent for you, 
but we knew that you would rather have looked 
upon her even as a corpse than have witnessed the 
fearful deliriums which her illness produced. All 
her ravings were about you . She was ever uttering 
strange prayers that you might be delivered from 
wicked men, and from the snares of the devil. But, 
in the mercy of God, she is safe now—at least we 
hope so. Some of us will write you to-morrow 
again.” 

I remember, once upon a time, toiling during 
long and weary hours over rocky mountain 
tracks, through narrow defiles, and along pre¬ 
cipitous verges, welcoming even the beds of 
dried-up torrents as paths comparatively safe 
and easy. There was a glaring sun above, and 
an almost equal glare from the limestone rocks 
below—shadowless rocks, like petrified flames, 
white and scorching as one might conceive the 
44 burning marl.” Horse and rider were jaded 
and athirst; yet the onward view was bounded 
by the same hopeless barrenness, the same un¬ 
mitigated glare. On a far white hill stood a 
solitary tomb, white and glaring likewise—not 
even the stir of a palm-leaf to awake the hope 
of coolness or of shade. Wearily on we toiled 
till we stood beside the tomb, and then, 44 as by 
the stroke of an enchanter’s wand,” there sud¬ 
denly burst upon us one of the loveliest pros¬ 
pects of which earth can boast. Beneath us lay 
a far-spreading plain, covered with richest ver¬ 
dure, glorious in groves and gardens, a marvel¬ 
lous 44 contiguity of shade;” from the midst of 
which rose a fair city with graceful towers and 
minarets, beautiful in all the festive lightness of 
oriental architecture. It was no mirage. The 
hiUs we were leaving behind were those of Anti- 
Lebanon. The tomb is known as the 44 Sheikh’s 
Tomb ”; and the city was Damascus. 

The contrasts in the moral world are some¬ 
times as marked, the transitions as abrupt. I 
was now, indeed, at the side of the tomb, after 
weary wanderings; but the prospect had sud¬ 
denly changed. The vision of my home rose 
before me like a land of Beulah, and 44 the ten¬ 
der grace of days that were dead ” came back 
to me. I thought of the green fields in which 
I had wandered with my little Helen—my 
youngest and favourite sister—of the flowers l 
had committed to her care, and which were to 
be, 44 oh, so strong and beautiful” by next 
summer, when I should return—of the simple 
course of study I had planned for her, to be kept 
up and duly reported on in my absence; above 
all, of the Saviour to whom I had directed her 
mind, trying to explain how that common love 
to Him was a link between a sister and an ab¬ 
sent brother far stronger than sight and bear¬ 
ing. And she had been ill! Ana her ravings 
had been about me! And in that unseen world 
in which her soul had wandered, she had some- 
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bow (God knows how4) become perceptive of 
the serried legions of darkness that were en¬ 
compassing her far-off brother! And she had 
prayrafor me! And then, amid the anxious 
watchings of my other loved ones, she had slept 
and had awoke in peace! And to-morrow 
another letter would come—and where would 1 
be! Oh my God, my God! 

That evening, after having spent hours upon 
my knees in weeping and in prayer, I rose with 
a sense of peace and of redeeming love such as 
I had not known since I left home. There was 
that had passed between myself and heaven 
which it were hardly meet to utter, but which 
the day will declare. 

On that evening, also, I received a note from 
M. Biot, unsigned as usual, but bearing the 
postmark of Fontainbleau. I have it still, and 
it runs as follows : 

“ I have learned what has happened, and I am 
also aware that you are not the cause of the turn 
which events have taken. Your treachery, too, is 
known to me; but I had, in some degree, calculated 
upon it, and had taken my measures accordingly; 
and, what is more, 1 do not blame you for It My 
whole dependence was upon Antonio: my whole 
aim with you, from the very first, was to make you 
instrumental in introducing him into Paris. Now 
that ho is no more, our whole plan falls to the 
ground. 

“ I need not inform you of the use I have made of 
your artist-friend. 1 may only mention, that, in 
case yon should communicate your story to the 
authorities, you will find some difficulty in persuad¬ 
ing the Minister of • * * that he has, or ever 
had, a secretary of the name of Mounter. The said 
M. Mounter and myself have left Paris— probably 
for ever. You will find it for your own benefit to 
keep silence regarding the subject between us, as 
your proofs against us are still as deficient as for¬ 
merly, wliile you are as much in our power as ever. 
I will even so far act as your friend in advising you 
to leave Paris also as soon as possible, as there are 
certain suspicions afloat regarding the complicity of 
a certain gentleman with a certain lady in a certain 
murder, which might prove rather awkward! 

“Think no more of your connection with me. I 
never sought and never meant to harm you, though 
1 intended to make you useful, and also to reward 
you. Fate has turned against me, and I go now to 
seek my vocation in another direction. I have more 
than once deceived you, but if you can believe that, 
apart from the scheme in which I was lately en¬ 
gaged, there is any value in my solemn protesta¬ 
tions, then let me assure you that the life of which 
our cause demanded the sacrifice will be safe in 
your silence; but that its danger will be renewed, 
and tenfold increased, by any attempt on your part 
to stir the embers which we now only desire to 
leave to die. Farewell— I trost for ever!” 

I read this with a strange sensation of pleasure. 
Diabolically duped as I had been, there was yet 
something about it that compelled belief. I did 
believe it, and felt strangely delivered. Among 
many good resolutions which I had formed 
during my hours of sorrow, was the dangerous 
one of confessing everything in defiance of per¬ 


sonal consequences. I had thought, first of all, 
of unburdening myself to Mr. Delby, and ask¬ 
ing his advice in the matter, though with the 
determination to refuse any offer from him to 
act as a medium between myself and the French 

f overnment, ever remembering the threat of M. 
liot against his life. I had been still debating 
this question with myself when M. Biot’s note 
arrived. And now the very pleasure with which 
I hailed this seeming deliverance made me sus¬ 
picious of myself. Perhaps I was believing it 
wilfully just because it relieved me from so pain¬ 
ful and hazardous a duty. Perhaps, on the 
other hand, I was imprudently anxious to rush 
into the midst of painful duty by way of coun¬ 
terbalancing in some measure the errors in 
which I had been wandering. In the first flush 
of repentance, prudence often seems too earthly 
a virtue to have any higher source than selfish¬ 
ness. In individual as in national history, the 
termination of a crisis is a time of extremes. 
The conclusion to which these counter-torrents 
of reasoning carried me was that I was utterly 
unable to decide for myself, and that I should 
therefore be compelled to appeal to some friend 
for advice, and as there was none on whose in¬ 
terest, judgment, and prudence I could more 
confidently rely than Mr. Delby’s, I resolved to 
make my revelations to him as soon as possible: 
nor was the opportunity long delayed. I felt 
more comfortable when I had decided this, as 
the painful sense of secresy and mystery had 
embittered every one of the many kindnesses he 
had shown me, and had made me look on all 
bis friendly approaches with fear and misgiving. 

I had excused myself from appearing at 
dinner that evening on the ground of indis¬ 
position ; and, having been absent from break¬ 
fast also, it was natural that the kind-hearted 
Mr. and Mrs. Delby should feel rather solicitous 
on my account. I was therefore not at all sur¬ 
prised when one of the servants was sent to ask 
if Mr. Delby might come to see me for a little. 
After he did come I was not allowed to remain 
long in embarrassment as to how to introduce 
the subject of my secret. After a few pre¬ 
liminary inquiries, he begged in the kindest 
ossible manner that I would not be offended if 
e said that both Mrs. Delby and himself had 
come to the conclusion that there was something 
of a peculiar nature weighing upon my mind. 
He would have spoken of this before, he said, 
but as my duties had always been performed in 
an unexceptionable manner in spite of my 
evident melancholy, he had been afraid of tres¬ 
passing farther into my affairs than our pro¬ 
fessional connection warranted. His regard for 
me, however, was such that he had at length 
determined to ask me plainly if anything had 
happened to me which would render his assist¬ 
ance of any value. If it were any pecuniary 
difficulty, he offered to advance the whole of my 
salary to the end of the year’s engagement; or 
whatever it might be, I was welcome both to his 
advice and his influence. I was touched even 
to tears by his kindness. I told him that that 
very evening I had resolved to tell him all. I 
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premised that if any evil consequences were to 
follow I was determined to let no one share 
them. I premised also that it was a long story, 
and that he had better send to Mrs. Delby, to 
say that he intended spending the rest of the 
evening in my room. And this being done, I 
told him all—all except the dreadful determina¬ 
tion from which I had been so providentially 
turned aside. I finished by showing him the 
letter I had just received from M.Biot, and 
then there was silence between us for several 
minutes. 

“ How little we know of eaoh other’s souls!” 

Mr. Delby exclaimed at length.“ You have 

come through strange things, Mr. Morley; and 
l —I had not the remotest idea that such things 
were passing, as I may say, under my own 
roof.” 

“ Do you blame me, sir?” 

“ Certainly, in many things, and yet not so 
much as you evidently blame yourself. Amidst 
such difficulties as those which surrounded you, 
you must have felt it almost impossible to un¬ 
derstand the practical applicability of the com¬ 
mon notions of rectitude.” 

“I could wish you to be more severe with 
me.” 

“ So I would be if the first steps had not 
been so slight—so apparently trivial. In the 
meantime, what is done is clone; and we had 
better consider what remains.” 

Which we did till after midnight; and the 
conclusion was that we should follow M. Biot’s 
suggestions and remain silent. 

“And now that is decided, Mr. Morley,” 
said my kind adviser, “we must get you out of 
Paris as soon as possible. Don’t look amazed. 
Go you mustj for this might really turn out an 
ugly business, if police-inquiry should elicit any¬ 
thing further as to the personal appearance of 
the gentleman of the Madeleine.” 

“I shall be grieved to part with you, sir, 
without having an opportunity of showing how 
sensible 1 am of Mrs. Dolby’s and your Kind¬ 
ness.” 

“Don’t be alarmed —I’m not done with 
you—I can’t spare you yet—I intend to make 
you vastly useful to me.” 

And thereupon Mr. Delby unfolded a pros¬ 
pect which was as unexpected as it was delight¬ 
ful. 1 had all along been aware that he had re¬ 
moved his family from England on account of 
Mrs. Delby’s health. She had been threatened 
with some pulmonary complaint which had 
made it necessary to seek some more equable 
climate. That of Paris, at least, during the 
winter, was now pronounced too severe for her, 
and Pisa was strongly recommended as a winter 
residence. The family, however, did not intend 
starting for Italy immediately; but Mr. Delby’s 
proposal was that I should go on before to se¬ 
cure a suitable furnished house, to engage ser¬ 
vants, and make certain other specified prepara¬ 
tions with the view of having everything 
comfortably arranged for their arrival. They 
were to follow in a fortnight, during which time 
I might either occupy the house or put up at an 


hotel. Mr. Delby undertook to procure me a 
passport Being well known at tne Embassy, 
there would be no difficulty on that score. If I 
heard from home as I expected, and the news 
were favourable, I was to start for Marseilles 
next night. 

The deliverance from the weight of secrecy 
that had so long burdened me, and the sudden 
prospect of Italy, raised me to absolute rapture, 
which was only mitigated by Mr. Dolby's re¬ 
marks as he rose to bid me good-night 

“ One word, Mr. Morley,” said he, “ before 
I go. True love between man and woman I 
wUl always respect; but there is something 
about this passion of yours that I do not alto¬ 
gether like. I would advise you to forget this 
girl. I know, as well as you do. What youthful 
passion is, and I know also what it costs to 
conquer it. But I speak for your good, as you 
know. I do not see that you are called upon to 
seek any farther after her, even after what has 
passed between you. There is some strange 
mystery in the matter; but you have had 
enough of mysteries. You had better leave that 
one to work out its own solution. Good¬ 
night.” 

On this point I differed from him. 


| TO A PRIMROSE. 

BT AOB A. FREMONT. 

Beautiful flower! that with thy sweet glad face 
Wakens a flood of joy within my heart, 

Like sudden laughter in a lonely place, 

Startling the soul to mirth! how fhir thou art 
’Mid thy green leaves, and how thy little head 
Peeps forth from them with roguish childlike 
glee! 

Oh! who could harm thee with a thoughtless tread, 
Or bid thee pine in dull captivity 
Away from the blue sky ? Let me again 
Look on thy loveliness, Inhale thy breath, 

Whose od’rous sweetness stealing on my brain 
Awakens from forgetfulness and death. 

Fond thoughts of many a glad and vanish’d hour: 
Farewell! and bright skies shine on thee, dear 
flower! 

■ - 

Thb Vast Flow op Water into thi Ocean. 
Some idea of the enormous quantity of water that ia 
perpetually flowing into the ocean of the globe is de¬ 
rived from the extent ofits chief river basins. The 
Rhone for example, drains the waters from an area 
of 7,000 square miles of country; the Rhine, 
which has a length of 600 miles by Its windings, 
drains the wates from a country of twice that area ; 
and the D&nnb from 55,000 square miles of sur¬ 
face ; but the waters from an area of 900,000 square 
miles fall into the St. Lawrence; and those from 
1,000,000 of square miles into the Miasiauppl, 
which, by its winding, has length of 3,560 miles. 
It is estimated that 1,800,000,000 of tons of water 
fall daily into the Mediterranean, which, besides 
the great rivers that fall into it, receives more 
than twenty secondary rivers, and Innumerable 
smaller streams. More than a fourth of the river 
water of all Europe falls into the Black Sea. 
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THE BUDDING OP THE TREES* 


“ Who that has reason and his smell 
Would not among roses and jasmine dwell, 
Rather than all his spirits choak 
With exhalations of dirt and smoak ? 

And all th* uncleanness which does drown, 
In pestilential clouds a populous town V* 


Thus inquires good old Abraham Cowley in 
the year 1666; ana it is likely that, though very 
many of those accustomed to a city life would 
profess themselves as well, or better pleased, 
with “ exhalations of dirt and smoak,” as with 
the odours of dewy meadows, and roses, and 
jasmine, yet there can be no doubt that by far 
the larger number of citizens have at times 
strong yearnings after the enjoyments of country 
scenes, especially those who have at some pe¬ 
riod of their lives been accustomed to rural 
sights, and sounds, and odours. But what idea 
can he, who has never beheld the hedgerows 
starting into life after their winter sleep, form 
of their appearance? What can he who has 
never smelt the odours which ascend from gar¬ 
den, and hedgerow, and meadow, and mingled in 
the pure air around them, understand of tne joy 
of breathing such air ? A tree is a tree to him 
who knows nothing of individuality, and nothing 
more—a thing of root, and trunk, and branches, 
and leaves, it is true; but of the distinguishing 
characteristics of the inhabitants of hedgerow 
and forest, of their various times and modes of 
budding and blossoming, their varying tints, 
their peculiar odours, he knows nothing practi¬ 
cally. Let me, then, invite such to look round 
witn me, in imagination if not in person, and see 
how it is faring now in this spring season, with 
the woods and hedges here in this lovely district 
of South Devon. 

Let us first look at the earliest movement that 
goes on in the hedgerows and thickets; for life 
stirs, and stirs lustily in them, long before it 
reaches the tops of tne lofty trees. I write at 
the very end of March, and will tnr to tell the 
story of the hedges for the last and for the next 
few weeks. 

It was about three weeks ago that, on the 
sunny side of the hedge, and rather low down, I 
gathered some slight twigs of elm, ornamented 
with several small delicate leaves of most vivid 
green, which were then just beginning to unfold. 
About a week or ten days before, I had plucked 
from the summit of a noble elm, that a storm of 
wind had blown down in our churchyard, some 
twigs, thick with early blossom. Alas, for our 
dear old giant elm, that had for so many long 
years overhung the graves of the ancient in- 
habitants of the village, and through whose soft 
green leaves the sunbeams had dropped down 


alike on the lowly mounds that covered the 
bodies of the poor, and on the marble tombs of 
the rich, and in whose branches so many gene¬ 
rations of birds had sung so sweetly! It was 
gone, and in its fall had broken off one stately 
old tree, and crushed and bruised the noble 
branches of another close by. And here they 
lay, their boughs intertwined, and all full of 
tluck blossom, though as yet no leaf had given 
token of returning verdure. 

The common elm is the first among the 
hedge-row trees to send forth its leaves—and 
lovely these leaves appear, when they come out 
flecking the dark Drown stems and twigs with 
specks of brightness. In Devonshire, and in¬ 
deed in most parts of England, the elm is the 
most common amongst the forest-trees, even 
more so than the oak. It is a tall, upright tree, 
attaining the height of sixty or seventy feet, and 
its trunk often measuring, when fully grown, as 
much as four or five feet in diameter. Its leaves 
are rough and doubly serrated; when young, of 
a most vivid green; but, as summer advances, 
they become dark and sombre in hue; until 
towards autumn the young yellowish shoots, 
that are to form the new twigs for the next year, 
begin to spring, and give a fresh brightness to 
the appearance of the trees. As the year closes 
the elms assume a rich yellow hue, and though 
they .retain their leaves longer than the chest¬ 
nuts, the sycamore, and some other trees, they 
drop them, and display their bare branches be¬ 
fore the oak or the beech are fully divested of 
their summer glories. The growth of the elm 
on light land is rapid, and its appearance more 
graceful [than that of trees grown on what agri¬ 
culturists call 99 strong land.” The wood of 
trees grown on 99 strong land ” is of closer tex¬ 
ture, and the heart will hav? the colour, and al¬ 
most the hardness and heaviness of iron, and is 
of much value, being used for the keels of 
ships. 

Consentaneously with the starting of the 
young green elm is the coming out of the 
smooth, rich, green leaf of the nawthorn, the 
unfolding of the rough grey leaf of the dog¬ 
wood, and not only of its leaf, but of its bunches 
of blossom-bud. The wild rose, the honey¬ 
suckle, and also the wild gooseberry begin to 
expand their leaves, and combine with the 
privet, and many another early shrub, to fill in 
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the vacant places in the hedgerows, and form a 
mass of verdure where so lately only tangled 
dry sticks were to be seen. And below these 
hedge-rows, and along by the little water¬ 
courses in the meadows and orchards, and 
adown each copse and glade, what wealth of 
flowers and sunshine are now to be seen! 
could almost wish that my task were to describe 
them all, rather than to dwell on the history of 
the forest-trees. How pleasant it would be to 
tell of the first little delicate primrose, its stalk 
but just bearing it above the ground, and the 
pretty “ golden saxifrage, 1 ’ one of the first flow¬ 
ers that snow their faces to the young spring 
leaves—for the snowdrop comes earlier, and has 
bloomed and died before a leaf appears; and of 
the sweet odorous violet, blue or white, lurking 
in the shelter of some mossy bank. This would 
be pleasant; but still more delightful would it 
be to speak of the appearance of flowers that 
open a little later—of the thousands of " danc¬ 
ing daffodils,” the wood-sorrel with its delicate 
little white flowers, which almost mislead you 
into the idea that they are white violets, until 
you perceive the crimson stems and emerald 
trefoil leaves amidst which they grow, and 
then, again, and still whilst the elm leaf is im¬ 
mature, the splendid purple orchids, and blue 
hyacinths, and the huge handfuls of cowslips 
that spread themselves over the banks. But I 
must forbear; and neither write of flowers, nor 
of birds, nor of the first butterfly, nor even the 
humming-bee, except as it may be connected 
with its favourite spring food—the sallow catkin 
—which now displays its golden tufts in every 
hedgerow, much to the satisfaction of the 
aforesaid honey-gatherers, and to the special de¬ 
light of children, who rejoice in adding a sprig 
of the sallow tufts to their nosegays of prim¬ 
roses, calling them “ goslings,” as they ao the 
catkins of the hazel “lamb’s-tails,” or “ pussy¬ 
cat’s tails.” 

But, although the lower branches of the elm 
began to throw out leaves so long ago, and the 
hedgerows are now quite verdant with their 
bright foliage, the upper branches do but just 
indicate where leaves are to hereafter appear; 
and the topmost boughs, though well thickened 
with the reddish bunches of minute blossom, 
show no sign of leafing, and will not be fully in 
their spring dress for at least a month to come. 

Whilst the elm has thus slowly been creeping 
onward, another tree (the horse-chestnut) has 
hastily thrust forth its long and strong young 
shoots, and within the last fortnight made more 
growth than the elm would make m two months. 
Shoots four or five inches long are now rejoic¬ 
ing in the sunshine, which have lured them out 
from the large pink and brown imbricated 
sheath which, for a time, shielded their young 
life; and in another fortnight they will be show¬ 
ing their long and most beautiful spikes of 
white and crimsoned-fringed blossoms. The 
vigorous growth of this tree makes it a general 
favourite. It is so pleasant to, as it were, see 
its growth; for, between night and morning, 
the progress in the length and development of 


the young shoots of a chestnut-tree may easily 
be discerned. Gerard (our good old English 
botanizer) shall be our describer: “ The horse- 
chestnut groweth likewise to be a very greate 
tree, spreading his greate and large .armes or 
branches far abroad, by which means it maketh 
a very good coole shadowe. These branches 
are garnished with many beautiful leaves, cut or 
divided into five, six, or seven sections or di¬ 
visions, like to the cinkfoile.The 

flowers of this (saith Clusius) come out of the 
bosom of the leafe which is the uppermost of 
the branch, and they are many in number, grow¬ 
ing upon prettie long footstalks, consisting 
each of them of foure white leaves of no greate 
bignesse: the two uppermost are a little larger 
than the rest, having round purple spots in 
their middles. Out of the middle of the floure 
come forth many yellowish threds with golden 
pendants.” 

The horse-chestnut ( jRsculus kippocastanvm) 
is not a native of Great Britain; but it is so tho¬ 
roughly naturalized, that we meet with it in all 
cultivated districts. It is generally conceived 
to be the inhabitant of the mountainous parts of 
Asia, probably of Thibet, and the Himalayan 
mountains; but it is supposed to have been in¬ 
troduced into Europe in the middle of the six¬ 
teenth century. It is a tree of the largest size, 
and most rapid growth, and when u clothed in 
all the richness of its heavy velvet drapery, em¬ 
broidered over with millions of silver flowers,” 
is a splendid sight. 

Amongst the earliest springing trees are the 
varieties of willow ( Salix ), and especially the 

g raceful weeping willow. There is one very 
ne tree of this species overhanging part of the 
river Exe, close to Exeter, that is a perfect dome 
of tender green very early in the year; and it, 
with its reflections on the water, are very wel¬ 
come sights to travellers by the Great Western 
spring. 

The sallows, with their gosling-like catkins, 
of which I have before spoken, are of this genus, 
which is very extensive, comprising species of 
from two to three inches in neight, and trees 
from sixty to eighty feet. Most of the kinds 
are valuable for one purpose or other; but their 
chief use is for wicker-work—at least that is the 
use of the greater number of species. Those 
used for such purposes are usually called osiers. 
The name salix is of Celtic origin, from sal , 
near, and lis t water: and that of osier seems a 
derivation from a Greek word of similar mean- 

^The weeping willow (Salix Babilonica ) grows 
wild on the coast of Persia, and is common in 
China. Loudon tells us that it is said to have 
been introduced to England by Pope; but it is 
supposed to have existed before the poet’s time 
in our land. It is, however, true, that the ad¬ 
mired specimen in the garden of the poet at 
Twickenham was grown from a twig which 
formed part of a package from Spain; and 
Pope, seeing that it appeared to have some de¬ 
gree of life, planted it, thinking it might produce 
something before unknown in the land. There 
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are two of the willow tribe indigenous in Eng¬ 
land {8. peniandra and S. amvgdalina) that are 
very attractive from the odoriferous scent which 
their leaves exhale. Those of the former exude 
a copious rosin from their serrated edges, which 
is of a delicious bay-like fragrance. It is a tree 
which reaches some eighteen or twenty feet in 
height, and grows about rivers. The bright, 

J rellow, silky catkin that it produces is very 
ovely, and deliciously soft to the touch. With 
the down of its seeds goldfinches and other 
birds delight to line their nests. Most of the 
willows are a favourite food of caterpillars, both 
leaves and wood being infested by them. The 
larva of the goat-moth feeds on the wood, and 
there is a sort of weevil that pierces and destroys 
it, as the wood-worm sometimes does your 
chairs and tables. “ At the period of flowering, 
willow-trees swarm with hosts of honey-bees and 
other species belonging to that family, among 
which the parti-coloured and sonorous humble- 
bees are eminently conspicuous; and, when in 
full foliage, they become, from the abundance of 
insect food that they afford, the favourite resort 
of several of our insectivorous warblers, such as 
the ‘black-caps,’ greater pettychaps, willow- 
wrens, &c.” 

But, whilst the trees of other genera, the elm, 
and chestnut, and willow, are thus beginning 
to decorate their bare branches with flecks 
and feathers of varied greens, the conifera 
are not neglecting their duty; and foremost 
amongst them, both in order of shooting and in 
graceful adornment of the spring, is the common 
larch (Larix Europeeus). We are surprised, as 
we stand at a little distance, to see the white 
flexible branches of this tree appear all over of a 
tender green, as if clothed with moss; but, when 
we draw near and examine the mode and charac¬ 
ter of foliage on this tree, we are charmed with 
its exquisite delicacy and beauty. Selby’s de¬ 
scription of the larch is good: “ In form the 
larch, like most of the Abietitue, rises with a 
conical or pyramidal head. The branches, 
which are subverticellate, and small in compa¬ 
rison to the size of the trunk, spring horizontally 
from it; but in old trees they frequently take a 
partially pendant direction, and the branches 
are also more or less pendulous according to the 
habit of the individual. The male and female 
catkins appear in April, the former being sessile 
upon the branchlets, of a globular shape, and 
yellow colour. The young cones are of a beau¬ 
tiful rosy red, varying in some to a reddish, in 
others to a yellowish white; but, as they ripen, 

they change to a wood brown.In 

favourable situations, and in its native habitats 
in the Alpine regions, it grows to a height of 
from eighty to upwards of one hundred feet, 
with a diameter of trunk of from three to five 
feet.” 

The larch was introduced into Great Britain 
not much more than a century ago; yet trees of 
dimensions such as I have named may be found 
both in Scotland and England. The wood of 
the larch is very valuable, strong, light, and 
durable. It was known and valued by the 


Romans, Caesar speaking of it as “Robusta 
latyx,” and “ Ignt impenetrabile lignum and 
Pliny naming it “ incorruptible.” The larch 
is one of the most ornamental trees which pur 
plantations and shrubberies can boast; and 
whether exhibiting its grandeur as a lofty forest- 
tree, or as a low and graceful almost shrub, 
it is exceedingly beautiful. 

Other coniferse have also begun to throw out 
fresh yellow-green tops to their dark green 
branches, which have stood in their sombre cloth¬ 
ing all the winter. Almost all the species have 
linear, needle-like leaves, whence tne German 
name of nadelholz or tangelholz. Those of the 
silver fir (Picea pectinata ) are marked on the 
inside by two silvery white lines, one on each side 
the mid-rib, which contrast well with the dark 
green of the upper sides of the leaf. The cone of 
this is from six to eight inches long, at first green, 
then of a rich purple, and standing erect on the 
branches. But these beautiful ornaments do 
not appear yet: we shall not see them for six 
weeks or two months to come. Much before 
that time, however, the starting shoots of the 
“ pale Norway spruce fir ” {Abies excelsa) will 
have begun to exude their aromatic gums, and 
send out a turpentine odour, which, mixing with 
other open-air scents and fragrances, is very 
pleasant. It is from this tree that we get our 
white deal that has been so fashionable of late 
years (when simply varnished) for articles of fur¬ 
niture; and from its young tops is made the 
“ spruce beer.” It is a native of the North of 
Italy and of Russia, but abounds in Norway and 
on the shores of the Baltic. 

The acacia is now beginning to bud, and in¬ 
deed most of the trees and shrubs begin to show 
life—perhaps almost the only exceptions are 
the asn, the oak, the beech, ana the walnut; for 
the catkins of the birch, and its dainty, smooth, 
green leaves, are already dallying with the sun¬ 
shine ; and 'the copper-hke leaves of the poplars 
are showing themselves—in an infant state, it is 
true; but a very short time will bring them forth 
to the light in their beauty. 

The ash is one of the latest trees to appear in 
leaf; but the strong, vigorous growth of its 
branches, with their smooth, pale bark, makes 
them highly ornamental before they even begin to 
showverdure. It is also a magnificenttree, and, as 
it stands in its unclothed grandeur, overtopping 
most of its neighbours, is an object perhaps 
even more admirable than when in its full leaf¬ 
age. In point of magnitude it is of the first 
class; for although some oaks are larger in cir¬ 
cumference and vastness of trunk, yet the ash 
often towers in height above the most mighty 
oaks. It has been called “ the Venus of the 
forest.” On the verge of woods, or when 
planted singly, and unencumbered by other 
trees, though it generally carries up a leading 
stem, it throws out numerous side-branches; 
these at first grow at an acute angle with the 
trunk, but, as they increase and lengthen, the 
weight of foliage and additional spray causes 
them to bend, and take a sweep, thus producing 
that depending spray and foliage so much ad- 
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mired in the matured and full-grown ash. Like 
most pennate-leaved trees, the foliage of the ash 
is light and graceful, hanging in loose and pen¬ 
dant masses, and “well adapted,” as Gilpin ob¬ 
serves, “to bring off and relieve the heaviness 
of less airy foliage* The colour also, which is 
of a light and agreeable green, harmonises and 
contrasts well with trees of a more sombre 
hue.” But with this foliage we have now 
nothing to do, as it will not begin to appear, 
even in our sweet South Devon climate, until the 
middle or end of May, nor in other places till 
June; and at about the same time will appear 
the copper-coloured shoots of the walnut Juglans 
regia, tne tree which 6hows leaf for the shortest 
time of any we have $ not coming out until all 
others have donned their summer dress, and 
throwing off its leaves one of the very first in 
the autumn. But even now it is beautiful, and 
there is one in sight from my windows that de¬ 
lights me all the year round. Now, it is bare 
of leaves indeed, but its growth gives one an 
idea of power and firmness, of age and stability, 
that awakens thought; and its trunk is so 
richly clothed with ivy as to be green the year 
through. Its deeply furrowed trunk and 
angular branches, and its pale bark, deeply 
weather-stained, give it, as well as all its con¬ 
geners, a deeply interesting aspect. 

But I have left myself little space to speak of 
the oak—that lovely tree whose budding is so 
exquisitely lovely, or of the beech. 

The oak is never found in perfection save 
in a good soil and temperate climate, and there¬ 
fore may be considered the special glory of old 
England. The common oak (Quercuspeduncu¬ 
late) is indigenous in England. There are 
many now standing in England of historical 
celebrity, as well as of picturesque beauty, and 
of an immense age. Its leafing is beautiful, 
though late. Tufts of the most brilliant, yet 
delicate green serrated leaves, appear mixed with 
yellow catkins; and in some seasons every twig 
is beset by that which is indeed a blight, but 
which looks like lovely carmine and brown fruit 
—I mean the blight called oak-apples . The 
carmine on them is often very rich and beau¬ 
tiful, and contrasts exquisitely with the soft 
green of the young leaves, as well as the varied 
browns of the ragged twigs from which they 
start. 

The common beech (Fagus sylvatica) is 
most remarkable for its superb growth, and the 
silvery whiteness of its bark. It is a tree of the 
first magnitude. The leaves are thin in texture, 
and, when matured, of a deep shining green : 
the catkins brown. 

1 — 

Wealth. —Every man is a consumer, and ought 
to be a producer. He fails to make his place good 
in the world, unless he not only pays his debt hut 
also adds something to the common wealth. Nor 
can he do justice to his genius without making 
some larger demand on the world than a hare sub¬ 
sistence. He is by constitution expensive, and needs 
to be rich.— Embrson's “ Conduct of Life/* 


RETRIBUTION. 


“ Where first he had lisp'd her same. 

Where his earliest years were spent, 

In sorrow, not anger, he came, 

To sigh a farewell ere he went.*’ 

Old Sobg. 


Crowning mistake of a wretched life! 

Bitter, bitter, bitterest pain t 
Oh! to bear and to wear the name of wife, 

As the felon must wear his chain. 

Peace—peace! I am robed in costly gear, 

I am mistress of park and hall; 

The things that I coveted once are here: 

Here, have I not, have I not all. 

All! let the day-light shun me for ever. 

What am I ? A bauble bought with gold: 
Nay—thou canst hide from thyself—oh! never 
Poor wretch. Touch, kiss, smile—all are sold. 
I— I— oh! that the earth would open wide; 

Bury me from my own disgrace— 

From the love I feel, and must ever hide, 

And the scorn of my pretty faoe. 

Have I gone mad, that I rave like a child 
For a sun that I cannot reach ? 

Fool'd by a dream, till my brain grows wild, 

My tongue falters, breaks, in its speech. 

What is it ? Who knows but I loved him best ? 

And my mother said I was wise. 

Ah ! bat the aching pain lives in my breast— 
The past will not pass from my eyes. 

He came to the church to-day all alone: 

I had thought he was fer away. 

If grief and pain for sin can atone, 

I have suffered, God knows, to-day; 

While the preacher seem'd preaching at both, 
And his words were like arrows sure. 

The man he said was not known by his cloth, 
And virtue alone is secure. 

Ah me! and the truth went home to my heart— 
Made it bleed with an inward pain; 

And I turn'd to look where he sat apart, 

And 1 strove to pray—but in vain. 

A mad’ning glimpse of the wrong I had done— 
Of folly and pride and untruth: 

The splendour, the worth from life had gone— 

1 had bartered beauty and youtb. 

And a costly misery weigh'd me down : 

I wept hot, scalding, impotent tears: 

A love, which to woman’s life’s the crown, 

I had sold for a waste of years. 

To a gilded husk and a heart of dross 
I had sworn it—a false, false love. 

On my brow, my heart, burn'd a flaming cross, 
And a curse came down from above. 

And the past still hunted the present back, 

My love seem'd my own to give: 

A voice and a hand was tracing life’s track, 

And was teaching my soul to live. 

And my cheeks were lit with a tender blush, 

And my heart thrill’d at the tones 
Of a voice that came with the twilight hush; 

The stream rippled over the stones. 
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The soft breeze sigh’d through the poplars tall, 
And a trembling kin was given; 

While the gloaming deep grew wide over all, 

And the stare came forth in heaven. 

A moment’s joy, and an endleea grief: 

Oh! why did I heed what they said; 

Not yet had there Alien a poplar leaf 
That had flatter’d high over head. 

When another came, and my heart was won— 

Won with gold and a mother’s tongue. 

Ah! me, I may never undo what is done, 

And shame like a scorpion clung— 

Clang to my heart, as I sat ’neath God’s roof, 

As I heard the whispered prayer, 

When I saw him sit by himself aloof. 

And I longed to kneel to him there. 

The pride of a wife. Yes, yes, I have pride. 

I miter’d not—even in thought; 

Bat the sorrow-grief, the desolate void, 

That my vanity round us had wrought. 

Oh 1 why has God given no child to bless: 

I have nothing my heart calls mine; 

And the love of the man whose name I possess, 

1 scarcely dare call it mine. 

The thoughts have been once—the never to be; 

Oh I it comes and goes like the wind. 

From myself, from my thoughts, I cannot flee; 

From the chaos that reigns in my mind. 

And to feel—to know—that he scorn* me: 

His scorn—alas! it is just; 

Wretchedness, envying all it can see: 

Ay—even the worm In the dust. 

Why did he come ? Was it right ? Let him go. 

Let him never trouble me more. 

I sln’d—I suffer—but he must not know, 

Tho* his sorrow lies at my door. 

My duty (God give me the strength to bear 
This heaviest burden of time) 

As the woman, wife; and above despair, 

Her punishment’s less than her crime. 


FROM AN UNPUBLISHED POEM, 
"EILLIL” 

I sing the song of a thousand years, 

A music that cannot die; 

I open the springs of upbraiding tears; 

I dry them in many an eye : 

To the crowded ball, to the lonely bower, 

I carry the spell of a charmed flower, 

The Faerie Forget-me-not. 

The Lily was given a wealthy dower— 

It dies, and its scent is gone; 

The cold dead Rose is a nobler flower, 

Prized high when life is done: 

But richer by far in storied fanrf 

Than Lily or Rose is my charmed name— 
My words are never forgot. 

Uncultured—a wildllng of Nature’s birth— 
Nor beauty nor scent are my dower; 

And little care I what nook in the earth 

Be decked with my delicate flower; 


Look deep,* look long: in that wee blue well 
Lurketh the charm of a wizard spell 
That never can be forgot. 


I dare when sicklier hearts delay ; 

I bring the distant near; 

I fly with the unvoiced words away 
And whisper them in the ear; 

In the message I breathe is a living power; 
I sing the song of the charmed flower, 
Never to be forgot. 


Thb Song of thh Fobqbt-mb-not. 

The home of thy childhood, the scenes that awoke 
A tale in each stone and repeopled each nook, 

May all be forgot— 


The father that cherished, the mother that bare, 
The friend of thy youth, and thy one sister’s care, 
May all be forgot— 


The enemy's blow, and the slanderer’s breath. 

The grief that struck keenest, the first blank of death, 
May all be forgot— 


But oh! forget thee—how shall I 
Forget thee, Lady, till I die ? 
And whither, whither can I fly 
Out of my haunting memory ? 

Oh! how can I forget ? 


The night, that shadows all the earth. 
In slumber gives thy dream-form birth: 
The dawning wakes me to a dearth— 

A vanished hope—a lonely hearth— 

Oh! how can I forget ? 


As birds trill o’er and o’er their strain, 
My dying hope, revived in vain, 

Battles while yielding its domain. 

Like shores which greedy waves regain— 
Oh! how can I forget ? 


Though the steed thou rideet be swift as wind, 
I’ll follow o’er hill and dell: 

I’ll spring from the hoof-flung sods, and find 
Rich room for my seoret spell. 

The thoughts I quicken can never die, 

For 1 breathe a charm on the memory, 

That nothing may be forgot. 


Though thou sailest the sea, IH wait on the shore. 
Where’er thou shalt set thy feet s 
I’ll haunt thy path for evermore, 

SUll whispering when we meet— 

«« From the heart of thy lover that loveth thee well 
My flower shall carry its deathless spell, 

My Faerie Forget-me-not.” 

Trbta. 
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Chap. I. 

I am sitting alone in the twilight at the fire¬ 
side. My dear old ugly desk stands open be¬ 
fore me, and I see dimly the piles of old letters, 
amongst which my hands have been wandering. 
I can read no longer; the street-lamp throws 
its flickering glare on the wall, and the bubbles 
of gas spout up and scold spasmodically at the 
fire-irons; but that is all the light I have. So 
I retrace silently the story which the old letters 
have shadowed forth. I see myself again a 
small child, awkward and ungainly, shrinking 
into corners to get out of everybody's way, but 
romping vigorously with my schoolboy brother 
John, when he would suffer my companionship. 
I see myself at school, shuffling over my lessons 
that I may snatch a moment for some fairy tale, 
often read, but never exhausted; and again at 
home taking long solitary walks by the river, or 
watching the faces in the fire if it was winter, 
thinking my own thoughts uninterrupted, till I 
lived in a world of dreams, the bare facts out¬ 
side which were but tiresome absurdities. 

My cogitations were broken in upon suddenly; 
my dreams scattered; the precious papers on 
which I had written down my imaginings igno- 
miniously torn and flung into the fire, where I 
watched them sink into bits of tindery fluff, 
with a feeling half of sorrow, half of triumphant 
pride, in. the consciousness that they were no 
more extinct in reality than I was. My father 
was angry, and bade me never let him find his 
daughter occupied about such nonsense again. 

How could I help it ? My beautiful heroines, 
dark and fair, proud and gentle; my noble 
Rolands and Reginalds—they were hydra¬ 
headed. In burning my poor papers my father 
had sown dragon’s teeth. 

One day I had taken my contraband pencil 
and book out into the fields; I sat on the root 
of an ash, gazing down into the river as it ran 
along so peacefully. Was that like a man’s 
life? I had heard the comparison. On the 
surface I saw nothing but beauty and smooth¬ 
ness ; but underneath was not the worm wrig¬ 
gling in and out of the mud, the trout chasing 
the minnow, and the minnow devouring the 
worm ? I had clutched my pencil in one hand, 
and the book in the other; but suddenly the 
bells broke out in the old grey tower above the 
bridge, and I covered my face because of the 
inexplicable beauty which made my brain burn 
and my heart throb. Inexplicable; for there 
are no words, there is no writing, which can re¬ 
produce the actual sensation of beautiful music. 
You write, and you paint, but you cannot give 
the spirit. After all, the picture is material 
only. 

But a voice spoke to me suddenly, and I 
started; for I had heard no step. 


E S K, 


" What 1 all alone by the river, Mary ?” 

It was my cousin, Francis Darrel, tne curate 
of the parish. I seized my precious book 
hastily. 

"Don’t he alarmed,” he said, smiling: "I 
suppose these are the forbidden studies your 
father told me about ?” 

" They are not * studies,’ ” I replied, un¬ 
graciously. 

" In one sense, perhaps. But would it not 
be better to write within doors such weather as 
this ?” 

"I dare not. Francis, don’t tell papa; it 
makes him angry, and if he were to kill me for 
this, I can’t help doing it.” 

The curate stood for a moment swinging his 
cane about and looking at the river. 

" Let me see,” he said at last, pointing to the 
book. 

" No, never.” 

"Nonsense, Mary. If your scribbling is 
worth anything—don’t look angry—my uncle’s 
scruples might be removed.” 

" Ah, you have not been here long; you do 
not know my father. Accomplish that, and I 
will be grateful all my life.” 

He held out his hand for the book. 

"Francis.” 

"Well?” 

" Promise not to make fun.” 

" If I see nothing to make fun of.” 

I hesitated. 

" You had better trust me,” he said, smiling; 

" it is your only chance.” 

From that rime Francis and I were fast friends. 

I was I believe about eighteen, and he five-and- 
twenty.. He was fresh from Oxford, and could 
talk lovingly of its beauties; but I was more 
occupied with the beauties my brain and fingers 
longed to create than anything he found to say. 

I had a room given to me, which was to be 
mine undisturbed; and this I called my " den 
and in due time the name I chose became 
common in the pages of monthly serials. I 
had attained my wish. I used to paint to my¬ 
self the delights of such a life—the pure and 
endless pleasure it would bring; but there were 
drawbacks I had not anticipated. My brother 
laughed at me, and called me "blue;” the 
neighbours drew off, and said they were 
afraid of me, 1 was too clever; my nature was 
assumed to be different from the ordinary 
woman’s nature. I was a distinct specimen—I 
had almost &id species—and no one cared for 
me, or sought my society. 

Once again I met my only friend, Francis 
Darrel, by the river-side. He bade me take the 
old seat on the ash-root, for he wanted to talk 
to me. 

" From your father, Mary,” he said gravely. 
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“ Again!” I cried. “ What hare I done now ? 
and why cannot he speak himself?” 

“ He ears he does not understand you, and 
cannot talk to you. And now, Mary, under¬ 
standing it as coming from him, you must not 
be offended at anything 1 may say.” 

“ Go on.” 

“ When I smoothed the way for your occu¬ 
pation, I told him that if this was merely a ro¬ 
mantic fancy of yours, opposition would only 
strengthen it; while if the furor $eribendi were 
the genuine article, it would be utterly useless. 
I confess, myself, that I expected the infatua¬ 
tion to die a natural death.” 

“You thought me a conceited child who 
would learn better.” 

“Now that your father sees you persevere, 
he blames me; and, with very great reluctance, 
1 have taken upon myself to repeat his words 
to you. He said to me, Mary, this: * My 
daughter’s portion will be a mere trifle. I 
reckoned upon her marrying: as long as she 
keeps up this character of a genius, no one will 
think of her. Tell her this, and tell her that 1 
say, if she sticks to the pen now from choice or 
caprice, it will stick to her hereafter.’ Your 
father’s words, not mine, Mary. He made me 
promise to tell you this. 

“ Why do you make excuses, Francis ?” I 
asked, quietly. “ I would rather have heard it 
from my father: next to him, you.” 

He turned round and grasped my hand, 
eagerly. 

“Thank you, Mary. Mind, 1 do not say 
that I hold his views altogether; but some 
sacrifices you will have to make if you persevere, 
literature is not exempt from the duties of 
other professions: it requires persistent hard 
work and energy, and resolution.” 

“ I am aware of it.” 

“And you have chosen?” 

“ Good-bye, Francis. I believe you are the 
only one who will give me any sympathy in my 
choice.” 

1 went away from him calmly, but there was 
no calm in my heart. I had wavered, though 
no one knew it. 1 had caught myself envying 
the gay lives of other young ladies; thinking 
bitterly that 1 ought to have my share of 
pleasure too: forgetting that it was my own 
doing. I would never waver again. The know¬ 
ledge that Francis had thought it possible for¬ 
bade it. 

The years went on. My father was dead, and 
my brother had brought home a wife. 1 re¬ 
member, the day he came back after the honey¬ 
moon, how he sprang up two steps at a time to 
my study; and, kissing me with his careless 
good-nature, he stood back to take a survey of 
me, rubbing his eyes. 

“ ‘ Blue, blue’; nothing but c blue,’ ” he said. 

“Can you say nothing but that? Don’t 
tease me, John.” 

“Well, I will not. I can tell you what, 
though: your good looks are going fast, my 
sister. Well they may. What are you?— 
Twenty-five ? Come, give it up 1” 


“ You forget that it is now necessary to me.” 

“ What! muds ? I ’ll take care of that. Give 
it up, Mary; I want you to be married and* 
happy. I can preach now, you know; and I 
assure you no one will look at a * blue.’ Come 1” 

I laughed at him, stopping his mouth with 
the feather of a pen. 

“ Do you want me out of the way, John ? I 
shall not be much of a nuisance if 1 keep to 
my study.” 

“Don’t be silly. You know I did not mean 
that.” 

“ Of course I do. You were always the best 
brother in the world—-except the morning you 
stopped up the pump, and sent me rouna to 
see what was the matter while you used the 
handle. Do you remember? I was almost 
drowned.” 

There came another voice, tempting me, and 
that was Francis Darrel’s. 

“Are you tired, Mary?” he said, kindly; 
“ or is the old inspiration still alive ? It is a 
hard life for a woman, with all its enjoyment. 
You have done much : if you are weary, give it 
up.” 

“ What advice from a clergyman, Francis! 
I am not weary: I would not give up for all the 
world.” 

He took my hand with his gentle, kindly 
clasp, and looked at me scrutinisingly. 

“ 1 am not sure: perhaps it was no good 
service I did you, after all.” 

“ It was, it was. It is all I live for. Let me 
alone.” 

But I felt at times that he had spoken truly, 
and I was weary. I did yearn after other things. 
My youth was passing away from me, and I 
tried to grasp the years as they slipped by; but 
they would not pause. I was in my brother’s 
household, but not of it. I saw his happiness 
with his wife and their friends, but bad no share 
in it. I lived apart, the life of a hermit. In their 
parties of pleasure 1 was never reckoned, except 
as one who was too clever to descend to ordinary 
enjoyments. I did love my occupation, but I 
wanted something else to love—some living 
thing to care for. The beauty which I hung 
about the people of my inky world filled me with 
a sorrowful longing to find it in reality. I 
lanced round the silent room; but no face 
rightened for me, and no look answered my 
own. By-and-bye a pair of tiny hands came to 
curl round my brother’s big finger; a baby face 
was pressed against his dark cheek, and in his 
pride he gave to me the title of Auntie, forgetting 
for once tne horrible “ blue.” My heart leaped 
as I heard it, for it seemed a tie to bind me to 
some human being—to a little one who may 
perhaps love me some time. It was nothing but 
the bare title. My brother’s wife took the little 
creature from me as I held k trembling, with a 
sharp speech which sent me back again to my 
den at once. She was jealous. That night baa 
dreams haunted me. What I had written in 
the day came back in all sorts of forms to worry 
me. My characters were perverse; they would 
not move as I wanted them; fragments of MS. 
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whirled incessantly about my head, and a figure 
with a mouth like an inkstand kept saying for 
ever—“Choose, one or other; not both. Choose I" 
In the morning John came to me with a letter 
in his hand, black-bordered. I started when I 
saw it; thinking of the only friend I had. But 
my brother spoke at once. 

“John Rivers is dead, Mary. The relation¬ 
ship is so distant that it is not worth speaking 
about, but I am one of his daughter’s guar¬ 
dians.” 

“Well?” 

“The other is a widower. I must give her a 
home here.” 

“ Must you ?” 

“ Yes. I shall bring her back with me: poor 
child 5 very sad for her I” 

“ What is sad ?” 

“What? Why, the haze of blue is thicker 
than ever ! Is it nothing to be an orphan ? I 
came to you, Mary, because—in fact, I should 
take it very kind in you to pay this child some 
attention; You know my wife is not strong, 
and has a good deal to trouble her in the house¬ 
hold, and-” 

“ Yes. What is it, John ?” 

“ Only, if you would notice her a little: make 
her at home.” 

“ Very well; I will see what I can do.” 

“Thank you; that’s a good girl I” said John, 
with an air of relief. “ Good-bye.” 

I knew well enough that his wife was not 
disposed to look favourably upon a new inmate; 
and a child, too—children were so troublesome. 
But John had pleased me unconsciously, by im¬ 
plying that I could be of any use. 1 wondered 
now old the child was, and what in the world I 
should do with it. My brother came back. I 
listened anxiously to the wheels as they rolled up 
to the door, and stopped. It was dark, and very 
cold. Then I went down into the haU. A glance at 
the little black figure standing there in the lamp¬ 
light made me smile at my ideas of nursery 
rhymes and playthings. It was child-like 
enough; but the pale, beautiful face and sorrow¬ 
ful eyes did not belong to infancy. I put-out 
my hand; but John came forward and said, 

“ Kiss her, Maiy, and bid her welcome as I do. 
Welcome home, Emmy.” 

I obeyed; but the hand I touched was like 
ice, and the cheek also. She suffered my kiss 
passively, and said nothing. At the tea-table, 
also, she was silent. John talked, and his wife; 
but somehow there was a feeling as if the new 
comer had dropped into a place not made for 
her. She took ner tea, and, when John pressed 
her, ate something; but as I looked into the 
poor, pale face, with its swollen eyelids, I felt 
inclined to cry out that it would choke her. 
Once I saw those eyelids lifted, and the blue 
eyes gaze wistfully into each face at the table. 
Then they drooped again, and she asked my 
sister if sne might go to her room. John looked 
uneasy. He went up and put his hand on her 
bright, brown hair, with a glance almost of 
reproach at his wife, who took no noticfe of the 
question beyond a simple “ yes.” 


“You are not going away to be unhappy, 
Emmy,” he said. “ We must not suffer that. 
Mary, can you think of nothing to amuse this 
poor child ?” 

“ 1 do not want to be amused,” said the quiet, 
cold voice. “ You know that I am not a child, 
Mr. Rivers: I am nineteen. I only wish to be 
alone.” 

“ Yes, of course; do what you like, only try 
to be happy.” He motioned to me. “ Try 
what you can do, Mary: she has been so petted/’ 

He spoke low; but she heard, and turned 
from one to the other, her lips trembling, in 
spite of her efforts at self-control. 

“ I only want to be alone.” 

“Maiy will show you the way,” said John; 
putting ner hand into mine. It was drawn away 
quietly. 

“ I have been once: I can find the way.” 

I could not help smiling. “At least I may 
come with you as far as my own room ?” 

She made no further objection. At the 
door of my den I stopped, touching her arm, 
gently. “ This is my sitting-room. Whenever 
you are tired of being alone, or with the others 
down-stairs, will you come in here?” 

“ Do you always sit up here ?” 

“ Yes.” 

“What am I to call you ?” 

“ Mary.” 

“ Very well.” 

She passed on, and I shut myself in, and 
opened the untidy portfolio. But I could not 
write; I could not collect my thoughts, nor take 
up the old thread laid down so lately. A pair of 
wistful blue eyes came before roe, and the touch 
of a cold little hand made me shiver. I shook 
it off and dashed into my MS. desperately. 
Before long the door-handle turned softly, and 
I saw a black dress come gliding round the 
room. It subsided into a corner behind me. I 
was glad, but afraid of driving her away if I 
took any notice: I pretended to go on writing 
diligently. Under my pen grew hieroglyphical 
scrawls, such as a spider dipped in ink might 
have made. The black crape was so near me 
that I could almost feel it. I ventured to look 
round. The white hands were crossed over 
each other on her lap, and the patient little face 
had fixed meditatively on the fire. 

“ Do I disturb you ?” 

“ Not at all.” 

“1 will be very quiet. I like better to be 
quiet than to go to them down-stairs; and in my 
room it is so cold.” 

She shivered a little. The si mple uncomplain¬ 
ing tones struck me painfully; what could I do ? 
My poor little rose-bud 1 Even as I remember 
all this, it seems to me that I must have been 
hard-hearted. But I was only awkward, and 
my advances had been so decidedly repelled. I 
put away my writing, however; and when she 
looked at me enquiringly, I said “ It is not yonr 
fault; I have finished for to-night.” 

I sat down beside her, and talked: I forget 
what about; bnt when I looked for an answer, 
she said calmly, “ I have not been listening.” 
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I ventured to touch one of the crossed white 
hands. It was still cold, but not so cold as 
before. I took it into my own warm ones, and 
kept it there. She leaned her cheek on the other, 
and looked at me—a wistful, wondering look, 
but only for a moment. It gave me a sudden 
impulse to take the poor sorrowful face in my 
arms, and brighten.it, if I could. But I did not 
dare. 

“ Down-stairs they are happy and merry,” 
said Emmy, quietly. “ If I go there, they will 
be so no longer. My guardian is sorry for me; 
I do not like to be pitied ; shall I tell you why ?” 

“ If you like.” 

“ Ah! that is it. Yes, it is all if I like, now. 
I have no longer any one to please.” 

“ You can please me, very much.” 

“How?” 

“ By giving me a companion sometimes. Use 
this room as your own, and come to it when you 
choose.” 

“ I don’t want to be a trouble.” 

“ You will never trouble me,” I said, earnestly. 

“ I will be very quiet—very. I only want to 
be quiet, but if ever I do—if ever I am trouble¬ 
some-promise that you will send me away.” 

“ I promise.” 

Then the hand was drawn silently from mine, 
and she turned away again to look into the fire. 
She did not want companionship, but only to be 
alone. I could not help watching her: more 
than once I saw her face brighten as the crape 
on her sleeve caught her eye, suddenly. She 
would stroke 'it quietly, and put her cheek 
against it. I believe she was alone with the 
dead. 


Chap. II. 

As the days passed on, roy brother expected 
his young ward to grow less quiet and sad: it 
oppressed him to feel that there was sorrow near 
him. His own nature was so cheerful that he 
began to be impatient, and less thoughtful for 
her than at first. 1 did all I could—not for his 
sake now, nor for his wife’s. 1 had begun to 
be haunted by the wistful blue eyes and gentle 
face; and in the evening, when 1 sat down to 
write, at what used to be my best hour, I could 
do nothing but listen for the step along the 
passage, the noiseless turning 01 the door 
handle, and the glance, almost pleading to be 
forgiven the intrusion, that would meet mine. 
One evening John had said something in his 
careless way about grieving over much. 1 saw 
the light come into her eye, and the flash to her 
cheek; but she did not answer. The step came, 
as usual, to my door; 1 did not look up, but 
could see the crape dress pass along the room to 
the corner. By-and-bye, something moved me 
to look round. Emmy’s hands were covering 
her face, and she was rocking herself backwards 
and forwards monotonously. Silently I pushed 
away my portfolio, and went up dose to her; I 


knelt beside her, and took the poor little hands, 
as gently as I could. As she looked at me a 
faint cry broke from her lips, and she put her 
head down on my shoulder, clinging to me. 

“Now I have been troublesome to you,” 
faltered out Emmy. “Why did you come? 
Oh! I did mean not to be a trouble.” 

“ My dear Emmy.” 

I could say no more; but I liked to feel my 
child’s arms clinging to me 1 to look at the brown 
head, and kiss it. 

“ It was so hard—so hard 1 I think of him, 
lying there—all alone—with the rain beating 
on him. Oh t Papa—and then they say I grieve 
too much.” 

The rocking began again, but I was no longer 
afraid of being repulsed. I drew the head back 
again, kissing it, to its place. 

“ How good you are to me 1 But it is pity, 
and will go away when this is gone,” pointing 
to the crape. “ I should like to wear it always, 
if I might; because it seems as if he were not 
quite gone. But what shall I do ? I must not 
disturb you like this.” 

“ My dear Emmy, shall I tell you why I have 
not been able to write for some evenings past ?” 

“Why?” 

“ Because I have been watching for my sun- * 
beam, and wondering when she would come.” 

“ Is that true ? And yet you never spoke to 
me. This evening you did not even raise your 
head. Oh! I do like to be loved. You see 
Papa loved me so much, and I have not been 
used to do without it. Then I am not a trouble 
to you ?” 

“ No; my darling.” 

“Ah! I am glad.” “Sunbeam?” repeated 
Emmy. “I am a dark sunbeam, now; but that 
was Papa’s word.” 

“ Then I must not use it.” 

My child’s face was pressed up to me again, 
lovingly. 

“ You may: no one else.” 

* * * * * 

I was very happy; a great brightness had 
come into my life, and a new vigour to my pen. 

1 no longer dreamed over my work, but did it. 

I—the blue—the bete noire , had some one who 
loved me. I was never tired of watching that 
one figure, in its repose or activity: it was 
always ^beautiful to me. My brother’s wife 
teased me about my “ little lover,” as she called 
Emmy; but John himself was only too glad to 
see his ward happy, and bis pleasure gratified 
me. If the bright days would only last! 

The time came round for my annual absence 
from home, on a visit to some relatives. This year 
I could not go. I said so, quietly, at the break¬ 
fast-table, wnen the usual note of invitation 
came; To my surprise there was a great outcry. 
John insisted that I should not lose this, the 
only holiday I ever permitted myself. Change 
was absolutely necessary for me. He enlisted 
Emmy on his side, and I was obliged to yield, 
with a mental reservation that the time should 
be shortened. These visits were always stupid 
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affairs, and this one seemed to drag on with un¬ 
usual weariness. Four days of it bad passed, 
and no letter from Emmy. I came down on the 
fifth morning disappointed, wondering why she 
did not write. There was a letter on my plate, 
but not one of her neat little missives. It was 
from John. 1 opened it listlessly, marvelling 
what he had to say, for he hated letter writing. 
For a moment the room spun round with me 
like a huge teetotum; my heart fluttered with a 
faint sensation; but I never lost sight of the 
words 

“ Emmy is not well: that is to say, she is very 
ill. I think you had better come home.” 

There was more in the letter, but I cared only 
for that. Why had I left her ? I did not lose 
much time; all through the long, wearisome 
journey, those words of John’s kept dancing 
before my eyes—many coloured, zig-zag, but 
never leaving me. He met me in the hall, and 
I saw that he was in his slippers; but 1 would 
not look into his face. I made a questioning 
gesture. 

“ Worse; I am afraid—” 

I stopped him peremptorily. If I knew what 
he ws8 going to say, 1 would not hear it.” 

“ She had a cold when I left here. I ought 
not to have gone. What is it ?” 

“ Inflammation of the lungs.” 

I turned to go up-stairs, but my brother caught 
my arm. 

“ Wait. She must be prepared.” 

“ Go and do it then.” 

“First make yourself fit to be seen. And 
remember that any excitement will be fatal: so 
you must control yourself.” 

Aa I passed the open door of the dining-room, 
I saw my sister-in-law calmly sewing at a child’s 
garment. Even at that moment the strangeness 
struck me. I waited, trying to keep my heart 
from throbbing so painfully, and to press down 
the great lump in my throat till John came 
back. Then, as I looked at him for the first time, 
I saw that his face was haggard and unshaven. 

“She heard the wheels,” he said; almost 
smiling at me. “ Your little lover knew you 
were come, Mary. Be careful not to excite her.” 

He bad no need to caution me. I passed round 
the bed, and saw my child’s face on the pillow, 
flushed and altered, but motionless. I stooped 
down, andkissed it with a murmured—“Mine 
own darling!” and then the doctor drew me back. 
Emmy called to him. She could only speak in 
a whisper, and he bent his head. 

“ Go away, please. All but Mary.” 

“ He gave me a look of caution, and took 
John’s arm; motioning to the nurse to follow. 

“Kiss me again,” whispered Emmy. “Dearest, 
I shall be well soon, now you are come!” 

That night I sat up with her. I asked John 
in the passage if there was nothing more to be 
done. He shook his head. 

“ Bled one day, leeched another, cupped last 
night,” he said. “ Keep her quite quiet, Mary, 
and look to the thermometer. That nurse is a 
humbug: 1 have not been in bed for two nights. 
It is a comfort to have you back.” 


At another time how proud I should have 
been at such a speech! 1 had no room to think 
of it now. I watched her dear little fingers 
picking at the counterpane and the sheets; I 
listened to the indistinct babbling of beautiful 
dream 8 of green fields; sparkling waterfalls with 
sunlight upon them; broken now and then, as 
a faint gleam of consciousness would light up 
the eyes for a moment. 1 could not believe in 
the danger: I did not try to believe it. 

In the grey morning John came to me. 

“ Come away,” he said. “ I got Harrison to 
send for another doctor; and they are going to 
consult. Come.” 

I went to my den. I heard the feet of the 
two men who were going up to pass judgment 
on my darling—the only one on earth who loved 
me, who was so dear to me. How dear I had 
never known till now. Was 1 to lose her? 
Thoughts pressed into my heart thick and fast; 
I could not drive them away. Thoughts of 
those dear hands motionless; the beautiful face 
which had been pressed to mine so lately, lying 
in the church-yard under the old tower: thoughts 
of my child’s voice silent for ever; her eyes 
closed: thoughts, above all, of the one bleak 
desolation around and about me for ever—the 
lonely, wearisome world. I had believed that I 
knew what it was to pray; but all former sup¬ 
plication seemed but a far-off, feeble voice to the 
entreaty of those two words which hung on my 
lips and in my heart—“ Spare her!” If in the 
great pity of the All-Merciful that petition should 
be granted, I said to myself that I could be con¬ 
tent to lose my place near her. If her love for 
me changed, or grew less, I could bear it; but 
to lose her out of the world! If only she 
might live, though we were separated, I would 
uot murmur. I looked out of the window, and 
saw the day brightening over the house-tops: I 
saw the budding trees waving over the valley 
where the river ran along so peacefully. Spring 
was coming: would she ever gather the violets 
on Atherwood bank, when they came? I 
covered my face. A peal had broken out from 
the grey old tower over the bridge. How it 
echoed across the water in the morning air! 
How softly it fell on my heart, and gave me 
power to sued the tears which would not come 
before! Again and again, as though the voices 
of the watchers on earth were floating upwards 
to warn the angels of a departing spirit; and 
then the echo—was that the answer coming in it’s 
far-off solemn tenderness—“We wait, we are 
ready” ? There was some one in the room with 
me. I could not speak. I had no power to ask 
for the decree which must come, whatever it 
was. 

“ Mary, they say she will live, please God!” 

It was the voice of Francis Darrel. 


Chap. III. 

“What a spoilt child I am!” 

“ You always were, you know.” 
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“ Yes, always. How happy I am! I thought, 
that one night—when I couldn’t get any breath, 
and it was such hard work to live — I thought I 
was going to Papa. Oh! I was so sorry for 
you” 

She was sitting in an easy-chair in my den; 
and my hands were busy with the light shawl I 
had thrown over her. 1 felt as though I never 
could be careful enough of my recovered trea¬ 
sure. 

“ I knew the touch of it in a moment,” said 
Emmy; catching my hand, and pressing her 
cheek against it. “ No one’s fingers were like 
yours. What should I have done without my 
dear old nurse ? How I did want her those first 
few nights!” 

“ Don’t say that, Emmy. I blame myself for 
going, and you had a cola too! But even when 
I saw John’s great awkward writing, I never 
suspected.” 

“ Poor Mary 1 But then it was all the better 
when 1 got you back. Ah! that ugly old desk: 
how soon must you begin again ?” 

“ By-and-bye. There is no hurry.” 

“ Yon shall write an ode to my easy-chair: it 
was so nice to get to it when you made me walk, 
and my legs were all trembling—couldn’t you ?” 

“ I dare say! A parody on the • old arm¬ 
chair.’ Oh! for shame 1” 

A ring at the door-bell caused the hand in 
mine to start and tremble nervously. 

“ It is oniy Francis,” I said. “ He calls every 
day to inquire after my spoilt child.” 

‘•Does he?” 

“ I think she is almost well enough to answer 
inquiries for herself.” 

I looked at her as I spoke. What was it that 
struck such a sudden chill to my heart ? The 
colour had risen over her face, and the pulse of 
the hand I still held was going at a feverish 
rate. 1 had never seen her look so beautiful. 

“ Not yet,” she said, hurriedly; putting her 
arm round my neck. “ Let me stay here quiet 
a little longer.” 

I did not answer: I was thinking. I began 
to remember that it was strange Francis should 
have brought me the happy news on that terrible 
morning; to remember also how his hand shook 
as he held it out, and bow his voice trembled. 
Looking further back, I found nothing. An 
occasional evening visit: certainly I had not 
been present; but, then, my child never stayed 
away from me beyond the usual hour. No; it 
was only my foolishness. Did not she plead to 
remain with me now ? I put the thoughts away, 
angrily. 

A few evenings after that, I heard my brother’s 
swinging step on the stairs and up the passage. 

“ I am come to carry Emmy off,” he said, 
•* nolens volens .” 

I started up; but she clung to me with the 
same nervous tremulousness 1 had seen before. 

“ Why, John ?” 

“ Harrison save she ought to have change of 
rooms: it is baa for her to be mewed up here. 
l>et her come down to tea this evening; the 


bairn8 shall be sent away, and there will be no 
noise.” 

But Emmy would not loose my hand; and 
looked from the ugly desk to me, imploringly. 

“ Come, Mary,” said John; impatiently. 

1 went with her. She did not know it; 
but there was a queer little aching about my 
heart that would nave made it impossible for me 
to sit down to my old occupation. After tea 
came that well-known ring. I was near Emmy. 
She did not start this time, but I saw a pink 
colour come into her cheek, and the pulse in her 
white forehead throbbed violently. 1 looked at 
my brother, and there was a sly smile on his 
face as Francis came in. I said to myself angrily, 
that it was nonsense; that Francis was as old as 
John himself, though he did not look it—past 
thirty, and my darling not quite twenty. He 
shook hands with me first, and then turned to 
Emmy. They were only a few simple words, 

received. I knew better. I knew every play of 
my dear child’s features; and 1 coula still see 
the throbbing pulse. Francis sat down beside 
her. My sister had gone away to the nursery, 
but he talked to John and me—not to Emmy. 
Once I saw him speak to her, and then he bent 
forward, and bis voice was almost a whisper. I 
saw the smile, and the beautiful colour it brought. 
I went away, up to my room, to my den. Thus, 
then, 1 was called upon to perform my vow. 
Mine own no longer—mine never more; Alas! 
how could I expect it ? Who could know her, 
and not love her? But my thoughts were 
bitter and my heart desolate. “ Selfish!” says 
the big stone image of Perfection. Perhaps so; 
but still human. My friend, did you ever hold 
the first place in a loving heart, and not feel the 
loss when it came? Your affection was not 
exactly selfish. You would have your friend 
happy; but somehow, in your great love, you 
thought that you might have been sufficient for 
that happiness. It was not so. She was suffi¬ 
cient for me, but 1 was not for her. 1 could 
only cry out bitterly, “My treasure—my one 
treasure! mine no longer.” But it was nesessary 
that I should do more than that. She must 
never know that I had any other feeling than 
joy at her happiness. Whenever it came, and I 
knew it was near, I must be ready to be happy 
with her. If it was a hard thing, she never knew 
it. The evening wore on, and it grew late. I 
heard the hall-door close, and knew that Francis 
was gone—gone without a thought that his 
happiness was my trouble. How selfish I was! 
Then came a footstep. I thought of all the 
times I had listened for it so eagerly; and 
watched for the wistful face which would brighten 
as I looked up at it: it came again, the little 
footstep across the floor to my side—the dear 
arms aoout my neck. I knew tnen; but I could 
not speak. 

“My dear old nurse—my best and truest—” 

She could get no farther, and I was obliged to 
help her. 

“I know what it is, Emmv: it makes me 
very glad to think of my child’s happiness 1” 
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But she still clang to me. 

“ I could never do without my nurse. You 
will not leave off loving me because I have got 
two friends instead of one ?” 

“No; never.” 

It struck me then that I had been in danger 
of becoming an idolater. 

***** 

That is the tale of my desk. It was given to 
me before I could use it. At the bottom there 
are a few school-day letters; then two received 
in the joyful beginning of my literary work, 
with the signature Francis Darrel. They were 
very precious: they are so still. Next come 
neat little envelope* addressed to me in my 
child’s dear hand-writing; John's large business 
envelope, with those few words which yet make 
my heart ache with the recollection of the pang 


they brought. All day the bells have been 

S ling out from the grey old tower; the joy- 
s for my darling, who comes back to-day to 
her new home. And here is the last and dearest 
scrap, in that same hand-writing, with the same 
old signature “ Emmy,” which my child has put 
alone, that I may know she is unchanged. Read¬ 
ing the old words of fondness; the anticipation 
of seeing “ My dear old face again,” and the 
note enclosed from Francis, I could almost 

B ade myself that I have not lost my only 
, but gained another. At any rate, the 
thought is pleasant: let me retain it. The ugly 
desk has been opened to admit these—the last 
bits of the skeleton tale. When I am tired of 
looking at them, they shall go into their place: 
when the bells break out apain, and I know that 
my child is at home—within reach. 

Loufs Sand, 


MEYERBEER. 

BY J. R. WARE. 


Who, at the present moment, is the most 
popular composer, if not Meyerbeer ? By “ po- 

f ular ” is meant world-wide. Verdi may be the 
talian favourite—though this assertion is open 
to doubt; for Verdi is prolific, and the Italians, 
in common with other nations, are fond of 
novelty. Wallace or Balfe may be the most 
popular composer in England; or Offenbach 
(just now in Paris), for his pretty little operas 
run parallel with such Englisn successes as the 
“ Colleen Bawn.” But who is heard with such 
delight by the world’s millions as Meyerbeer ? 
At Moscow and St. Petersburgh he is lord of 
the opera; at Vienna and Berlin it is treason to 
doubt him. In Paris a work by him is never 
played to an empty house : and Mr. Gye knows 
that this composer does more for the Covent 
Garden treasury than all others put together. 
In Spain he is king; and in America, from New 
York to the Brazils, he reigns. In Rio Janeiro 
they really seem to perform sacrifices before his 
name! 

Meyerbeer’s success is perhaps one of the 
greatest triumphs of genius ever achieved; for 
it has been gained, not in contention with po¬ 
verty, which has forced its one in two hundred 
eniuses to honour and greatness, but in de- 
ance of riches. We can understand poverty- 
stricken genius fighting on and on, in spite of 
falls, till victory or death sheathes the sword: 
but imagine genius leaving its carriage to fight 
for a name l thrown down again and again, 
beaten, reviled, defied, scoffed at, and yet never 
once listening to the tempter—“Soul, take 
thine ease!” ft is weary work—fighting 5 weary 
when we must—how much more tiring when we 
need not, and yet feel we must, though we can¬ 
not be sure the laurel shall be with us! 


And after all, Meyerbeer entered Fame's tem¬ 
ple by her golden gate. Had he not been the 
son of a rich banker, in all probability neither 
of the five great operas had ever been heard; 
for the manager of the Grand Opera only agreed 
to bring out the first of the five when Meyer¬ 
beer, dearer lover of his art than his fortune, 
had paid into the opera treasury £ 2 , 500 ! 
“ Robert the Devil ” has Returned a hundred 
times that sum since its first repetition; but, 
bad it been the work of a poor man, it would 
never have been heard. 

Being a great composer, Meyerbeer is a Jew. 
Take down a biography of the masters and mis¬ 
tresses of the arts, and it is surprising what a 
majority of great names the Israelites take. And 
in many other cases the great men and women 
are only one or two in descent from Jewish an¬ 
cestors. Composers, singers, actors, and ac¬ 
tresses—in their ranks are always, and have been, 
many Jews and Jewesses; nay, if there is any 
truth in the theory that every man possesses 
some of the mental and moral, as well as bodily, 
constitution of each and every one of his ances¬ 
tors, it stands to reason that the descendants 
of the art-loving people of Judea have invaded, 
and will invade, tne arts of every land in which 
they settle. It is impossible to read the bible 
and not observe that the arts created amongst 
the Jews a worship which was only second to 
that yielded to the Deity. They sang when the 
western nations were savages; therefore the su¬ 
premacy they hold is surely a just inheritance. 

Of course the Jews have applied themselves 
to the arts in proportion to the esteem in which 
they have been held or are held in the various 
countries in which they have settled. Here, in 
England, where the renaissance is least aged. 
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the Jews are seen but little in the arts, if com¬ 
pared with the numbers attached to the arts in 
France, and notably those of Italy. But it is a 
remarkable fact that, in the lowest Jewish quar¬ 
ters of this city of London, you may hear to¬ 
day every note of the " Shadow Song ” from 
“ Dinorah ” proceed from the mouth of a young 
Jewess bent upon furbishing up an old coat; ana 
a dance-music organ in the same locality will 
call into public life a score of young Israelites, 
whose unabashed precision in polka, valse, and | 
Varsovienne might be envied by many an aris¬ 
tocratic Anglo-Saxon pupil of Miss Geary, and 
which far surpasses tne dancing evolutions of 
those young gentlemen taught by the celebrated 
Mr. B 1 —d, even with “ the advantage of the 
Misses B 1 —ds as partners,” as we so frequently 
read in the papers. 

To return, to Meyerbeer* He was born at 
Berlin, on the 5 th of September, 1794 . The 
great composer’s true name is Meyer Liebmann 
Beer. The composer has suppressed the Lieb¬ 
mann, joined the other two names, and taken his 
father’s Christian name Jacques in its Italian 

S rb (Giacomo), and so has formed Giacomo 
eyerbeer. The love of music showed itself, as 
usual with all great composers, at the earliest 
possible age. He was only four when he 
would run to the piano, and reproduce, with ex¬ 
quisite accompaniments, any airs he heard for 
the first time. Being the son of a rich banker, 
it might be supposed that considerable objection 
would be taken to his intense love of music; but 
it seems the father and mother were wise in their 
generation, and did not oppose Nature—nay, 
they aided her by finding him a teacher of the 
highest character. At nine the newspapers de¬ 
clared him the best pianist in Berlin ; but the 
grandeur of the lad’s position was soon tar¬ 
nished. Came the great teacher and theoretical 
musician Vogler ; and he said, “ If you perse¬ 
vere you will become one of the glories of 
Europe.” 

It is possible that this rebuff at nine years of 
age—“ if you persevere”—was the first stepping- 
stone to Meyerbeer’s success. The boy had 
been wildly flattered by the papers. The master 
came, and withheld tne laurels, bestowing the 
next sweetest blessing—" hope.” 

Vogler gone, the aspirations of Giacomo 
rose, and shortly after he wrote a fugue. This 
was shown to his master, who fell into ecstasies, 
and vowed it perfect. little Meyerbeer doubt¬ 
less thought he had become the European glory 
Vogler had talked about, for he sent a copy of 
the composition to that master. Three months 
passed away—no answer. The imprudent 
teacher vows that Vogler is jealous. Meyer¬ 
beer perhaps believes something of that sort, 
when behold back comes the fugue, with scores 
of faults mathematically proved, and with it a 
complete treatise upon the composition of 
fugues. 

Meyerbeer took the treatise, sat down, and 
studied it day after day, month after month, 
and at last he wrote his second composition. 
Thig was sent to Vogler without any reference 


to the flattering master. It was almost perfect. 
" Come,” writes Vogler—" come to me.” ‘ 

He went, to study in the same room and at 
the same organ with Weber. It is beautiful to 
read of the work of these students, and their 
master. They go from the cathedral to the 
study, from the study to the cathedral: they 
work hard, and the more they work the greater 
the pleasure they have. These happy years 
spent at Darmstadt must have been the dearest 
years of the composer’s life—it was youth verg¬ 
ing upon boyhood, health buoying hope, qnd 
not a sorrow as yet felt. One can see the mas¬ 
ter and pupils, the one walking, the rest trip¬ 
ping along tne grave old cathedral aisles, to the 
organ over which Vogler was king. Then comes 
the outburst of melody and harmony; and all 
this joy is— work! There are two organs at 
Darmstadt Cathedral: the master would sit at 
one, the pupils in turn at the other. The mas¬ 
ter would give a theme, the pupil would repro¬ 
duce it, with permission to embroider; and so 
the happy hours flew on. Sometimes, they say, 
the pupils Weber and Meyerbeer forgot rules, 
and gave themselves up to inspiration; and then 
the old master, who never forgot rules, and was 
never inspired, grew “ a little sad,” and prema¬ 
turely stopped tne performance. 

At seventeen years of age Meyerbeer wrote a 
morceaux , entitled “ God and Nature,” which 
was sufficiently important to gain him, by royal 
letters patent, the post of “ composer in oidi- 
nary to the Grand Duke of Hesse-Darmstadt.” 
Whatever glory this appointment may have 
placed upon the shoulders of the young com¬ 
poser, it did not destroy that wondrous pru¬ 
dence and foresight which have been partly tbe 
cause of raising him to his present state. He 
refused to publish* his pieces, in spite of the 
patent, and continued to work. But the con¬ 
viction had already come upon Meyerbeer that 
science is only the servant, not the master of 
music. Vogler was a formalist, and Meyer¬ 
beer already saw his danger, His first opera 
(“Jephtha’s Vow”) was produced about this 
time: it was perfect as a scientific work* and it 
failed utterly. Meyerbeer then laid down the 
pen, returned to his piano, and obtained a bril¬ 
liant success in Vienna as an executant. He 
u flew ” to Paris, hoping to gain an equal suc¬ 
cess ; but, before agreeing to appearing in pub¬ 
lic, he heard Hummel, the great player of the 
day. Meyerbeer listened—to weep, not tQ 
despair. He knew his science was superior to 
Hummel’s; but where was the soul, the grace, 
the unspeakable, super-scientific power of IJum- 
mel to be found in his, Meyerbeer’s playing? 
He felt more than ever that science was destroy¬ 
ing his genius. He shut himself up for six 
months, never leaving the house except to hear 
his superior. He worked undyingly, unhesi¬ 
tatingly, and at the end of that time to come 
before the public; and Hummel said, "I am 
conquered 1” 

Do you not see here the rage of “ determina¬ 
tion ” which is only too seldom the accompani¬ 
ment of genius ? "I will!” the man seems to 
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Bay ; and nothing bars his passage. He is rich; 
he may enjoy the dolce far ntente ; but he has 
declared he will be great. He wishes to prove 
his belief of the life hereafter by leaving a great 
memory on earth; and he works as hard as 
though his bread depended on it. He lives for 
his art—in its cause he hesitates at no sacrifice 
of time, travel, fatigue, or gold. His life shows 
he cares little for hours, pleasures, or fortune. 
He worships at the shrine he first turned to as a 
child, and he seems to say, “Thee only!” 

His art is not subservient to fortune. He 
could make a hundred times his present income 
if he chose to flood the market. He loves art 
too well to do so. For many years the thirst 
for gold kept almost all composers out of the 
French opera-houses except Auber—kept almost 
all dramatic authors out of the theatres except 
Alexander Dumas and the late Eugene Scribe; 
but not so Meyerbeer. 

Between 1832, the year when “ Robert” was 
roduced to the present vear of grace, Mever- 
eer has only produced five operas—“ Robert 
the Devil,” “ Lis Huguenots,” “ Le Proph&te,” 
“L'Etoile duNord,” and “Dinorah.” Between 
each of these productions he has left the operas 
open and free five average years, taking only 
one year for the absolute run of his works. Can 
Auber say this ? or could charming common¬ 
place Adolphe Adam, who blocked with a three 
days’ work every chance to the young aspirant ? 

Meyerbeer is the true artist; for he loves per¬ 
fection only. He will not publish his early 
works: he fears to weaken the strength of his 
five mighty works. But to return to the young 
and comparatively unknown composer. 

He had not forgotten the failure of his first 
opera; he essayed in his second to avoid its 
faults. The work “ Abimelech; or. The Two 
Caliphs,” produced at the grand opera at Vienna, 
fell dead. 

Did Meyerbeer throw up composition in dis¬ 
gust? Did he content himself with Vogler’s 
assurance that the opera was scientifically per¬ 
fect? No: he investigated the cause of his 
failure; felt sure that mere scientific overweight 
was the secret, and started for Italy, where 
music—be it good, bad, or indifferent—seems 
to be an instinct rather than a reason. 

At Venice the melodious works of Rossini— 
the man who has framed his genius with the 
most success upon the national Italian revela¬ 
tion of melody—became a new world to Meyer¬ 
beer. For three years he worked in this natural 
school, and then produced the “Roroilda e 
Constanza,” at Padua; and two years later he 
produced the “Emma di Risburgo,” in that 
Venetian opera-house within which “ Tancredi” 
had so overpowered him: and the “Emma” 
was as successful as the “Tancredi” itself. 
This was in 1820, and yet Meyerbeer has never 
reproduced this opera. He feels that it is not 
equal to the five—and it remains, and will re¬ 
main, unknown. 

Upon his return to Germany, all cried shame 
upon his Italian successes. The journals called 
him a renegade, and his friends met him with 


an air which told him they felt a great misfor¬ 
tune had fallen upon him. Even Weber, the 
gentle, who defended his old fellow-labourer in 
public, condemned him in private. “Ah!” 
says Weber, “ you renounce us Germans then !” 

“No,” says Meyerbeer, “I’m going to re¬ 
generate you!” 

Thereupon Weber thought his friend quite 
lost, and, on leaving him, declared that he 
(Weber) would prove that a purely German 
opera should be written which should be “ as 
successful as any work Rossini ever penned.” 

Weber was right; for, eighteen months after, 
he produced the “ Freiscliutz,” at Berlin*; but the 
terrible non-success of the “ Oberon” perhaps 
proved that Meyerbeer was in the right. The 
German school of music is, beyond a doubt, 
unimpassioned; while, as a rule, the musical 
faithful are the most impassioned people amongst 
men. 

Perhaps the first opera by Meyerbeer which 
really created a great sensation was the “ Cro- 
ciato,” played for the first time in 1824. This 
was about the eighth work, and it made the 
tour of the civilized world. It succeeded every¬ 
where except in Paris, where the citizens, more 
Italian than the Italians themselves, made pre¬ 
cisely the objections to this composer which 
many critics do to Verdi at this day—the singers 
were overpowered by the orchestra. However, 
three years later, and when this patient com¬ 
poser was more than thirty years of age, the 
opera was again played, and created a sensation. 
What think you aided its first failure amongst 
those fickle Parisians ? A child forms one of 
the cast of characters, and on this occasion the 
infant yawned in answer to the passionate ad¬ 
dress of his mother. The audience laughed, 
and the opera (against which a musical prejudice 
had already been taken) was a failure for three 
years. 

About this time, in his thirty-third year, 
Meyerbeer married. His voice was hushed for 
several years from that date, and people said 
his young wife had made him forget his art. 
How the world judges! He was overwhelmed 
with grief; his children died as they were born; 
the Jewish father knew the tenets of his faith, 
and “ sat apart with his face to the wall.” But 
his voice wept, and to this time we owe the 
dozen psalms, the Stabat, the Miserere, and 
the Te Deum. You see his grief—to the world 
it was a gain. You shall go into a Christian 
church, and hear the touching wail of a 
Miserere; perchance it is that which the Jewish 
father wrote in the desolation of death. The 
writer of this paper has often thought that the 
great geniuses of the world are pigmy reflexions 
of the Greatest of all Genius who died for us. 
Read their lives, you will only too often find 
great sorrow and affliction, which result in good 
towards the world. 

Meyerbeer came from his seclusion in 1830, 
and then commenced the rumours of the firs 4 
great opera, the “ Robert the Devil.” It was 
first intended for the Opera Comique, this terri- 
ble, unearthly, enthusiastic masterpiece. How- 
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ever, Rochefoucauld exerted his voice, and the 
work went to the Grand Opera. But the “ three 
days” intervened; the arts were paralyzed, and 
another year passed away before the opera was 
again in process of rehearsal. 

Of the sum Meyerbeer had to pay before 
this work was produced we have already spoken. 
He had never hesitated to sacrifice his fortune 
in order to force his works before the public. 
He knew he ought to be known, and be was de¬ 
termined to make his fortune subservient to his 
genius. 

The man’s patience and faith have been al¬ 
most God-like. We have recounted the fiasco 
of the " Crociato,” owing, in a great measure, 
to a yawning child. It aid not stay Meyerbeer 
any more than did the misfortunes of the first 
night of "Robert” The mistakes, the ab¬ 
surdities committed were awful; but it is clear 
they never troubled Meyerbeer: he knew he 
must take his place. The first disaster was the 
fall of a stage-chandelier, and the consequent 
crash of a dozen or so of lamps. Again: in 
the awful graveyard-scene,Taglioni was stretched 
upon a grave as the wicked abbess, when she 
saw a piece of machinery falling, and only had 
time to come to life and retire with remarkable 
rapidity, when the machinery in question fell 
over the very spot upon which she had been 
lying. Her simulated death might have been 
real had she not possessed as much presence of 
mind as grace and beauty. 

People accustomed to " first nights,” will be 
thoroughly able to comprehend the injury such 
mishaps ao to the piece under representation. 
They destroy the vraisemblance, and only too 
frequently cause utter and irremediable failure. 
Ana Meyerbeer must have known this—no man 
better; and yet he sat out the martyrdom of his 
own opera. 

But the concluding catastrophe was the most 
terrible. We all know that awful trio in which 
Bertram, the demon, tries to obtain eternal 
mastery over Robert, while on the other side 
Alice prays for his soul. We all know how the 
splendid work ends—the sinking of the demon 
into the earth, and the salvation of Robert. 
Well, on this first night, the Robert of the cast, 
the great Nourrit, carried away by the enthu¬ 
siasm of his music, actually precipitated hiniself 
through the trap by which Bertram had de¬ 
parted, instead of remaining on earth to marry 
the Princess Isabella, and the entire story was 
inverted. All those persons attached to the 
theatre, and who saw the catastrophe, came to 
the immediate conclusion that Nourrit was 
killed; and Alice (Mde. Dorus), struck voice¬ 
less at the departure of her companion, had 
only time to stagger off the stage before she 
became insensible. 

Meanwhile, three very different views of the 
business were being taken. .The surprised pub¬ 
lic supposed Robert preferred Hades to heaven. 
The chorus, and other people engaged on the 
stage, felt certain Nourrit was killed; while 
below the stage the Bertram of the evening was 
being inexpressibly surprised at the Bight of 


Robert plumping upon the mattress from which 
he himself had only just removed, and which 
had happily not been withdrawn by the at¬ 
tendants. 

Of course the curtain fell upon the unfinished 
opera; for it was quite impossible to reproduce 
Robert on earth after his descent. And through 
all this misfortune, this fiasco, sat Meyerbeer— 
he who worked years to obtain even a small 
end; to whom perfection was so dear that he 
looked upon no time, trouble, or expense as 
wasted in attaining it. He must have surely 

G e home that night with a bitter heart. He 
done all he could to procure the success 
of the opera, and its effects had been destroyed, 
and the end made ridiculous. 

But the second night repaid all. Everything 
was perfect; the trumpet of victory sounded 
loudly, and the world, within a few aays, learnt 
that another great man was added to Fame’s 
muster-roll. 

From that day to this (now nearly thirty 
years ago) Meyerbeer has never tottered on his 
throne. Rossini might sneer, but the world 
saluted; and though all the opera-houses in the 
world would welcome a new work from his pen, 
when any price was offered him, he remained 
the same untiring working genius he had ever 
been. “ Perfection,” he has always seemed to 
say. Before this quality all others must give 
wav. 

For some years no opera came from Meyer¬ 
beer: " Robert,” remained the one great un¬ 
approachable success of the grand opera. Then 
came the “ Huguenots”: its success is known— 
it was greater than that of " Robert,” and it is 
to this day the leading opera of the age. Of 
Meyerbeer’s thirst for perfection the rehearsal 
of this opera gives a wondrous proof. In the 
midst of the hard work Mde. Meyerbeer fell ill, 
and was recommended to travel in Italy. As 
loving a husband as great a genius, Meyerbeer 
could not part from his wife, yet he could not 
allow the production of his opera under other 
guidance than his own. He gathered together 
every music-book belonging to the score (they 
completely filled his carriage), and carried them 
away into Italy with him. "My musique is 
myself,” he said, and cheerfully paid the stipu¬ 
lated fine of £1,200. (30,000 f.) 

This is real genius—" perfection, or naught.” 
" The Huguenots” was first played in 1836. 
The success of this indisputably greatest work of 
the master it is impossible to describe in mere 
words—places to hear the early performances 
were sola by auction. Many years were to pass 
before/* Le Prophfcte” carried the world by storm. 
It was not played till 1849. The"Etoiledu 
Nord,” followed more rapidly—being produced 
at the Opera Comique, in 1854. The last opera, 
" Dinorah,” was played in 1859, at the same 
house. Each of these operas was a Meyerbeer 
success : more cannot be said. 

And here it becomes necessary to. endeavour 
to give a cause for Meyerbeer’s success. This 
is most difficult, because no man has yet been 
able to discover rules for the divine art. This 
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is proved by the fact that every great master has 
in his struggling days been despised. Rossini 
was called in ridicule “ La Scala,” because of 
his love of difficult, however wondrously melo¬ 
dious, passages ; Bellini was honoured with the 
name of “ Eau-sucr£,” because of his sweetness; 
Meyerbeer was honoured with the name of “ The 
Thunderer,” and this designation how seems 
to be shifted upon Verdi. As for the new 
votary Wagner, people are too contemptuous to 
bestow even a farcical name upon him. 

In all these appellations may be traced a 
condemnation of Style; yet Meyerbeer and 
Rossini are fat above criticism in these days: 
the critic who would condemn either of them 
would justly be called a fool. It seems to us 
that the great cause of the intense division 
amongst critics rests upon the prevalent belief 
that music is a science rather than an instinct. 
Hehce when a critic finds music not scientifically 
agreeing with the school to which he adheres, 
he cohdemns : when he finds even poor music 
agreeing with his school, he commends. May it 
not be that music is something purely psycho¬ 
logical ? a long word, but the only one possible 
to be used—that it is a something immeasurably 
beyond mere arrangement or account of sound, 
•—that it may equally exist in the loudest hurri¬ 
cane, or thunder, either in a Verdi overture, or 
the most pianissimo passage from Mozart ? 
When we see a new opera criticized as a catalogue 
raisonn6 of all the keys of all the airs in the 
work, and not one reference made to the soul- 
effect produced by this or that morceau we can¬ 
not call that performance musical criticism: it is 
a scientific exercise. 

For our parts we believe the wondrous success 
of Meyerbeer is a total knowledge of this psy¬ 
chology of music—its true end, according to our 
belief. The onomatope is always perfect. He 
says, here great melody is inappropriate; there 
melody must force itself upon my people. And 
so we believe he continues throughout the work. 
He thinks of the ears of the world, but he 
makes them subservient to the soul. Of this 
perfect psychology, perhaps the second-act 
Covent Garden division of the “ Huguenots” and 
the third act of “ Dinorah” are the most wonder¬ 
ful, because the most special evidences. 

That last act of “ Dinorah” is the peace of 
nature after the terrible storm of the preceding 
night. The opening passages seem to suggest 
the sweet breeze sweeping over the landscape. 
Then comes the hunter’s song, so blithe and 

et gentle, so utterly different from all other 

unting songs. Then, there is the reaper’s song, 
as simple as nature, and it is so true. It is im¬ 
possible to describe the feeling which this song 
creates in one—to ourselves it seems a heart¬ 
felt, simple Te Deum for health and life. Then 
comes the quartette—always simple; ana so on 
to the end of the act. Of the Ave Maria no 
man says one word of condemnation. It is 
played never to be forgotten. Its plain, un¬ 
varnished adoration ana faith have never been 
surpassed. When originally produced the opera 
terminated in the way which was natural, and 


as Meyerbeer wrote it. Hie chanting procession 
left the stage, and the good music died gently 
away, the curtain falling upon an empty stage. 
The simple pastoral natural effect was marvellous. 
In the London version the curtain fell on a full 
stage and full sound. Whether it was right to 
sacrifice Meyerbeer to merely supposed English 
exigences we leave our readers to determine. 

Nor Can we auit this reference to the “Dinorah” 
without recording a little fact which came under 
our own observation. A young mother, totally 
devoid of musical education, heard “ Dinorah.” 
The next morning she was. humming the air of 
the cradle song to her own infant. Could there 
be a more powerful evidence of the wondrous 
truth of that simple air ? It had sunk into the 
very soul of the young mother, to Whom a page 
of music is Greek, ana of whom we believe that 
she comprehends the truth of music as thoroughly 
as the most earnest critic in England. 

But let us glance for a few moments at the 
earlier part of the second act (Covent Garden 
division) of the “Huguenots,” as the finest 
specimen of Meyerbeer as a psychological com¬ 
poser. The act opens with a chorus of Catholic 
citizens and soldiers. Examine the music by 
the ear, not the eye, and it will be found that the 
music is strictly military and joyous. Then 
follows the Huguenots’ chorus ana song. These 
are quite as military as the previous morceaux ; 
and yet, the religion and energy of purpose 
issed are wondrous—the contrast with the 

E insouciant Catholic music astounding.» 

follows the eminently religious, yet dead 
monotonous sound of the litanies oy the Catholic 
bridal corUge; to be succeeded by the quarrel 
between the votaries of the two Beets. And 
how is this quarrel ended? The combatants 
are separated by a band of gipsies. On they 
come, jocund, pleasure-loving, free, and un¬ 
scrupulous. You may read these qualities in 
the music before they enter. The gitanas will 
dance with Catholic or Huguenot—no matter to 
them. They dance, not because it is a/#e-day, 
but because they shall get wine and money—a 
Huguenot or a Catholic, n y importe; only per¬ 
haps the latter is to be preferred, as he is more 
generous, and generally richer. And so we 
might go on, all through this act. The mar¬ 
vellous truth of the sound-contrasts is really 
wondrous. Your own soul tells you this. 

And, indeed, any page of Meyerbeer might 
be equally analyzed with thosp colossal portions 
of his musical world to which we have referred. 

We have several times spoken of Meyerbeer’s 
effort to obtain perfection. This was not 
better shown than in his endeavotir to give the 
true soiind of thunder in the second act of 
“ Dinorah.” The great man felt no combination 
of musical sounds would yield that which he 
would have—the real sound of thunder. H* 
has been described as wandering about Pans 
disconsolate that he could not even faintly imitate 
this sublimest sound of Nature. Suddenly it 
came upon him in a faint degree. He was near 
a pile of buildings in course of demolition, and 
the stories when removed were cast into a large 
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wooden cylinder, through which they were 
conveyed into carts. This natural sound gate 
Meyerbeer his idea—he hurried back to the 
theatre, experimented many days with variously- 
sized wooden cylinders, and variotisly-sized 
cannon balls, and at last he produced the sotmd 
which struck such terror by its truthfulness into 
the hearer on the first night of the new opera. M. 
Costa in his musical classicism, would not re¬ 
produce this effect in London—he insisted upon 
the thunder coming from the orchestra: the 
opera as a " truth,” did not gain by the change. 

It may be urged, in support of other com¬ 
posers, that none have ever had such superb 
librettos to work upon as Meyerbeer. This 
may be true; but it does rot do away with the 
fact, that Meyerbeer has written such dramatic 
music as was hevet equalled. It is true that 
many a composed has been clogged with terribly 
unreal librettos—such as " Satanella” ana 
"Lurline,” and, in a minbr degree, "Robin 
Hood” and “ The Amber Witchbut the 
great question is, have the composers of these 
operas attempted to write psychologically ? If 
they have, is it one of the evidences of the fact, 
that a bad Woman plots against a heroine’s life 
in six-eight measure ? 

To return to Meyerbeer. The great composer 
is not handsome, and yet he possesses one of 
the most attractive countenances in all the world. 
It exhibits the noblest characteristics of the 
Jewish race—with patience and common sense. 
You read in it, " Pm of the world, for I live— 
but in the best part of it.” His practicability 
is marvellous. A late leader of the French 
claque, that body of men who conduct the 
applause on every first night of a new piece, 
intimated at the rehearsal of one of Meyerbeer’s 
later operas, that a certain morceau was too long. 
“ Do you think so ?” says the maestro at once: 
" then I’ll cut it down—for you know better than 
I do.” This answer must fee taken in conjunc¬ 
tion with the fact that every line of the master’s 
music is the thought of a day! Meyerbeer, 
previous to the production of a work, takes 
advice from all quarters. He is ever ready to 
listen till the curtain rises. Then he listens no 
more. The certain success achieved, he extorts 
every clause in his bargain. His love of his art 
has on more than one occasion made him unjust, 
but we will not particularize; we have only re¬ 
ferred to this lamentable truth because we wish 
to give an unsophisticated photograph of a man 
of whom so little is personally known in England. 

Of course, Meyerbeer has often been pro¬ 
nounced mad: this is the privilege of genius. 
When the divine inspiration is upon him he 
will wander for hours—his eyes fixed, talking 
aloud and incoherently, and an umbrella over 
his head, though the weather may be as beautiful 
as his own music. Again—to prove that he is 
“ not the thing,” he has a horror of cats, and 
he becomes weak and motionless upon sight of 
a person afflicted with a nervous twitching. To 
clench this belief of madness his enemies declare 
that sometimes he goes about like 4 beggar, 
with the worst hat in Paris on his head, while 


sometimes he shows himself dressed superbly, 
with his thirty decorations on his coat. 

But his worst enemies do not deny that in 
his home relations he is gentle, loving, and 
attentive—in a ^hrd, He Is a Jewish father, and 
more in his domestic praise cannot be said. 

In conclusion, we have perhaps a right to 
answer the possible question, “ To what school 
does Meyerbeer belong 1” It is a hard question 
to answer, if we search the schools for a reply. 
That he Wavered between the German and Italian 
schools for many years is indisputable; but it 
is equally clear that he belongs tb neither. The 
German is seldom or never impassioned: the 
Italian never ceases to be so. Whereas Meyer¬ 
beer uses passiofi only where the situation de¬ 
mands it; and, on the other hand, can be as 
purely German as Weber if he chooses. The 
" hymn of love,” in the great act of the Hugue¬ 
nots, between Raoul add Valentine, is as Italian 
as it well can be; while the demon chorus of 
the " Robert” is quite equal in mystery and 
terror to the incantation scene of the Freischutz. 
Neither can Meyerbeer be affiliated to the 
French school. " Quand je quittais la Norman - 
die” may be wondrously French in idea; hut to 
designate the Meyerbeer gallery as belonging 
to that school which is led by Boieldieu and 
Auber is preposterous. For our parts, seeing 
that the master has taken the soul of the three 
schools, and combined them as they never were 
combined before, we have long come to the 
conclusion that of himself he forms a fourth 
school—" The school Meyerbeer.” 


A Mother of Queens. — The wife of the 
celebrated Lord Clarendon, the author of the "His¬ 
tory of the Rebellion,” was a Welsh pot-girl, who, 
being extraordinarily poor in her own country, 
journeyed to London to better her fortune, and be¬ 
came servant to a brewer. While she was in this 
humble capacity, the wife of her master died, and he 
happening to fix his affections on her, she became 
his wife; himself dying soon after, leaving her heir 
to his property, which is Baid to have amounted to 
between £20,000 and £30,000. Among those who 
frequented the tap at thebrewhouse was a Mr. Hyde, 
then a poor barrister, who conceived the project of 
forming a matrimonial alliance with her. He suc¬ 
ceeded, and soon led the brewer’s widow to the altar. 
Mr. Hyde being endowed with great talent, and at 
the command of a large fortune, quickly rose in his 
profession, becoming head of the Chancery Bench, 
and was afterwards the celebrated Hyde, Earl of 
Clarendon. The eldest daughter, the offoprifag of 
this union, won the heart of James Duke of York, 
and was married to him. Charles II. sent imme¬ 
diately for his brother, and having first plied him 
with some sharp raillery on the subject, finished by 
saying, "James, as you have brewn you must 
drink— and forthwith commanded that the 
marriage should be legally ratified and promulgated. 
Upon the death of Charles, James mounted the 
throne, but a premature death frustrated this en¬ 
viable consummation in the person of his amiable 
duchess. Her daughters, however, were Queen Mary, 
the wife of William, and Queen Anne, both grand¬ 
children of the ci-devant pot-girl from Wales, and 
wearing in succession the crown of England. 
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THE SILENT TOWER. 

(A Legend of Cornwall.) 


BY UBS. ABDY. 


Hark to' the hells of Tintagel. An ancient record 
tells 

That famed throoghout the county was the music of 
those bells, 

And Forrabury listened to their full and nealior 
tone, 6 

Anxious that bells as musical one day might be its 
own. 

The Church was built, the bells were cast A ship 
appeared in sight, 

And crowds upon the Black Pit’s crags and Willa- 
park’s dark height 

Stood gazing on the vessel that the precious burden 
bore, 

While Tintagel’s sweet bells rang forth a welcome 
from the shore. 


The pilot heard the well-known sounds. “ Now 
praise the Lord/’ said he, 

“ Who bears us thus in safety through the perils of 
the sea.” 

The captain was a scoffing man, and mockingly he 
cried— 

Praise not the Lord, but rather praise the swift, 
propitious tide. 


<< Praise your own skill and watchfulness, the wide 
and spreading sails, 

The building of the goodly ship, the fresh and 
favouring gales!” 

“In these/' the pilot said, “I trace the Lbrd’s 
directing hand, 

And still shall praise Him on the sea, and praise 
Him on the land.” 


The captain uttered many a taunt, and many a sin¬ 
ful jest, 

When, suddenly, dark heavy clouds collected in the 
west. 

The waves rose high—no mortal skill that tempest 
could subdue: 

The ship was wrecked, and none were saved of all 
the struggling crew— 

None, save the pilot! He, amid the angry waters' 
strife, 

Clung to a fragment of the wreck, and gained the 
shore with life: 

He, in his brief prosperity, of God had taken heed, 

And God was his protestor in the season of his 
need. 


Alas! the bells, the wished-for bells, they sank be¬ 
neath the waves, 

Giving a sad and solemn toll within the ocean-caves; 

And now, on Boscastle’s wild coast, when stormy 
winds prevail, 

Tie said, the listener still may hear the same low, 
mournful wail. 


In Forrabury's silent tower those bells may never 
be, 

Tet speak they words of warning from their prison 
in the sea; 

And tell ns to remember God amid life's changeful 
ways, 

And when success attends our toil, to give to Him 
the praise l 


THE CUCKOO. 

BY ADA. TRBVANIOK. 


Late musing, while in freedom wild 
I let my footsteps stray, 

I seemed impelled, as when a child, 

To take the woodland way. 

It was a quiet path I trod, 

Yet very fair to see; 

For daisies starred the verdant sod, 
And green leaves clothed each tree. 

And wakening reed-like echoes round. 
Which long had slumbered mute, 

I heard the half-forgotten sound 
Of Cuckoo's viewless flute. 

It bore me back o’er years of care, 

To childhood’s vanished Spring, 

When seemed the cuckoo lost in air, 

A fairy on the wing. 

To flowering bank, and grassy floor, 
More beauteous tints were given; 

And through the arching trees I saw 
The blue and tranquil heaven. 

And lo ! with the fresh smiles of joy, 
Which to life’s dawn belong, 

Beside me stood a girl and boy, 

To hear the cuckoo’s song. 

It spoke to them of hope alone, 

Of bliss the year would bring; 

For me it borrowed Memory's tone, 

Yet seemed the voice of Spring. 

I felt as if of power bereft 
From that still path to stray ; 

I could not turn to right or left, 

Till starting tears found way. 

For speechless feelings woke to life 
That sacred grief which mounts, 

When far are scenes of toil and strife. 
From unremembered founts. 

O simple notes! can your slight spell 
Not uttered be, and can 

The day-spring—words may never tell. 
Of man—immortal man ? 


Ram*gate, 1861. 
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MY CURSE, 

BY MERLIN. 


I was staying at the Chateau d’Orme, near 
the beautiful lake Geneva, recovering from a 
tedious fever, that had detained me on the Con¬ 
tinent long alter the friends with whom I left 
England had returned home. We started in 
spring only for a two months’ tour, but sum¬ 
mer was giving place to autumn, and I was yet 
unable to move. Through the long wearisome 
days I lay, and watched the silver clouds resting 
on the mountain ridges, or the blue vapours 
curling lazily away before the rising sun. Some¬ 
times Matilde Bar teleray read to me, or her 
father cheered me by the relation of the happy 
days he spent in England when I was but a boy 
in my father’s home. Poor Louis is dead now; 
a kinder heart than his never gladdened the 
earth, or beat in earnest friendship for another. 
Had it been my English home or my own fond 
mother, I could not have been better cared for ; 
every morning my room was filled with the 
perfumes of sweet flowers; every wish was an¬ 
ticipated and performed almost before I could 
mention it; but still the malignant fever would 
not allow me to get strength, and we all know 
how wearisome are the hours of convalescence; 
however, fevers cannot last for ever, and mine 
at length succumbed, but left me weak and ex¬ 
hausted, 

I was slowly gaining strength again, and could 
be raised upon my pillow so as to look down 
upon the foreground of the landscape whose 
utmost purple rim 1 had for so long contem¬ 
plated, when a friend of Bartelemy’s, who lived 
at the foot of St. Bernard, was introduced, and 
the conversation reverted to the wild legends 
and traditions which are so intimately connected 
with the lake and mountain. The stranger, 
forgetful of my weak state, and not understand¬ 
ing the half-ex pressed desires of my kind host 
to desist, related one after another of these weird 
tales; while I, who had ever loved the marvel¬ 
lous in history, listened with an interest and ex¬ 
citement, which were considerably heightened 
by my recent illness; till, overpowered with the 
exhaustion, I sank back upon my pillow, unable 
longer to listen, and then I distinctly remember 
the narrator’s expressions of regret at the fatigue 
he had so unwittingly caused me. 

Let me here make a clean breast of it, and say 
that all which follows is a dream, or rather a 
sequence of dreams, that have, happily, never 
come true, but they nevertheless have exercised 
overall my subsequent life a mighty influence. I 
call them “my curse,” and trust the relation of 
them here will prove bow potent a curse it would 
be, could man read the book of Fate foretelling 
his own life. The " kind reader’s ” good faith 
has of late been too much imposed upon by the 


relation of exciting scenes, which only occurred 
in dreams, but which fact is studiously withheld 
rill the last paragraph, for me to follow in the 
beaten track; so I admit these scenes were hut 
a kind of nightmare, though to me they bore 
and still bear, all the impress of scenes in a 
legitimate life-drama, to which I never recur 
without a shudder. 

• • # # * 

u Our life Is two-fold; sleep hath Its own world.”* 

I was toiling through the mazes of a dense 
forest. Far beyond the trees an everlasting 
mountain towered up until its crown seemed 
lost in the blue ether. I was weak and weary 
and faint; my garments were rent, and my face 
torn by the brambles, yet I must onward even 
to the summit. The earth seemed to totter 
underneath my feet as though it would open 
and engulph me, yet I must onward. The 
ground was robed in flowers of brightest hue, 
and bowers of honeysuckle and rose delighted 
my senses, yet I could not pause. There was 
a demon within me urging me forward, and 
foreshadowing I knew not what of horror if 
I failed. A dread of something I dared not 
contemplate, could not realize, seemed to over¬ 
whelm me, and my feeble stumbling footsteps to 
refuse to bear me from it, though my only escape 
was in flight; still the forest grew denser, and 
the everlasting mountain rose higher and higher 
before me, obscuring the mid-day sun. My foot¬ 
steps falling among the last year’s leaves, or on 
the decayed branches of wood, broke the death¬ 
like stillness, and filled me with vague terrors, 
such as Cain may have felt when he was an out¬ 
cast wandering in the wilderness. The music 
of the birds seemed only to render the solitude 
intenser and the place less hearable; the long 
waving grass of the open glades seemed inviting 
me to pause and rest; while the thought of rest 
wa 9 unbearable, for I must onward even to the 
summit’s verge. On the uplands I stumbled 
more and more, my knees refused to bear me, 
my feet clung to the earth, or, finding no resting- 
place, let me sink into dim vapours of space, rill 
worn with the weary strife, and yet below the 
lowest ridge, I sank upon the earth exhausted. 
Night came; far below me lay the dim forest, 
high above rose the everlasting mountain capped 
with snow; in all the broad blue heaven was 
but one solitary star, on which I gazed, and as 
I looked it seemed to expand across the sky and 
then shoot suddenly to earth/to where I lay upop 
the mountain side. Vaguely as the horror had 
grown upon me, it departed, and I saw dimly, 

* Byron’s " Dream.' 
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as it were, through a veil of mist, an angel face 
before me, and heard a voice bid me arise and 
follow. It seemed a voice of entreaty, yet I 
must obey, and arose. My fatigue was gone; 
my unknown terror gave place to a tranquil, 
tacit obedience, and I followed over deep chasms 
in the rocks where streams dashed wildly below, 
and up the steep side of the mountain, unresist¬ 
ingly and without effort, through intricate pas¬ 
sages that opened in the rock and closed again 
as we passed from between them; I could hear 
the Water seething below my feet, and the only 
light before me was that of the solitary star I had 
seen in the tranquil heaven, till, on a sudden, 
with a blaze of light it passed away, and I was 
alone in a dim vault cased round with rocks, 
from which there seemed no mode of egress; 
no sound but the seething down below, and only 
an obscure light, like the moon gives through 
a halo of mist, and through which I saw in a 
fissure of the rock a grey-bearded and venerable 
man (such as Angelo drew) writing upon the 
stone, and as my eyes became accustomed to the 
darkness, T could see his, rolling below, through 
dosed lids. All the terror I had experienced, all 
the irrrepre88ible longing to push onward, re¬ 
turned with redoubled vigour. Again and again 
I strove to address the ancient man, whose long 
silvery hair flowed from his head in waves; 
while he, unconscious of my presence, continued 
to form His mystic hieroglyphics on the rocks, 
a piece of which I might have thought him, but 
for the moving eyes and the beard upon his 
breast, that rose and fell with every breath. At 
length I found voice to speak. 

“ Father, where am I ?” I cried; and long 
after the words had died upon my lips I heard 
them echoing through the chambers of the 
mountain. 

“ In the weird cave of the great St. Bernard,” 
was the reply, though no movement of the face 
betokened speech. 

“What writest thou?” I asked in a lower 
tone; for the deep sepulchral voice of the my3tic 
presence filled me with awe, and the same dread 
terror was urging me to speak. 

“ Seek not to penetrate the mysterious records 
wisely hidden from the light of day and sight of 
man; you will repent,” was the answer, in the 
same ghostly tone as before, that neither rose 
nor fell like human speech. But the warning 
was in vain; the demon within would not let 
ine pause or turn back. 

“ Mysterious being, what and who art thou ?” 

“ Tempt not the Providence that made thee. 
Go thy way, be happy.” 

“ How long hast thou been confined here ?” 

“ From the beginning of time. Ask me no 
more,” was the unmoved reply, which came 
forth without seeming effort. 

“ I will dare all to know all! What brought 
me hither ?” I asked, trembling in every limb. 

“The Spirit of Inquiry.” 

“ What is it thou writest ?” I asked again, 
with a dim perception that I was acting against 
my will, or that some other spirit than my own 


had entered in my body, and was ruling the 
action of my organs. 

“ The records of the future of men’s lives.” 

“ Show me mine,” I cried. “ Knowing the 
ills that wait us in the time to be, may we not 
avoid the issue ?” 

“ Rash man! Fate acknowledges no will, 
save her own. But I may not bide from those 
who seek to peer into it the destiny of their own 
being, though I would preserve them. By what 
name do men know thee ?” 

“ Albany Fairfield,” I said, while a visible 
shudder ran through my frame. And without a 
new tone or change of voice or demeanour, 
with downcast lids and slow solemn words, he 
related one by one the incidents of my past, 
and showed the influence every friend nad had 
upon my actions, while I listened wrapt with 
awe — tnen on to the immediate pre¬ 
sent, and from thence to the future. 
Every nerve within my body seemed strain¬ 
ing as though it would burst; every faculty 
stretched to its uttermost limit, and my 
whole life’s hope, fear, love, joy, crowded into 
an hour’s existence. There were pictures of 
happy days for me; of tender love, that would 
be given and then withdrawn; of friends who 
would prove false, and striking at the vital 
chords of life make null my marriage vow; of 
loved ones dying underneath my hands, and I 
powerless to help them. Still the monotonous 
voice read on, and still I listened breathless with 
excitement, all my organs strung up to give 
power to one, that I might hear the awful irre¬ 
vocable future of my life, and then go forth an 
automaton, with a limit beyond which I could 
not pass, with a knowledge of evil to result 
from causes of my own causation that I was 
owerless to avoid. Oh, horror! yet I must 
ear out the terrible tale. 

The light grew dimmer, and the mist more 
opaque, thickening every minute, and between 
me and the voice there seemed an ever-widening 
distance, and the rushing water seemed to drown 
the words he said; fainter and fainter they grew, 
till on a sudden they altogether ceased, and I was 
alone again—alone upon the rock, and I knew 
the future. Far below me lay the dim forest, and 
high above towered the everlasting mountain 
capped with snow, the solitary star was receding 
before the morning sun, and the blue vapours 
were curling over the giant monarchs of the 
forest. Beyond the woodlands lay the calm 
lake shining in the morning sunlight like a 
sheet of burnished silver, the cattle were lowing 
round the farm homesteads, and the tinkling 
sound of sheep-bells came across the wold with 
the western wind laden with sweet perfumes. 
Of old my greatest joy was to contemplate such 
a scene, to walk and dream away the morning 
hour, shapihg the work, the pleasures of the 
day, and drawing pictures of a happy future; 
now the day's work was known, the future was 
predestined and knoftn also. I must up and 
fly the evils of the day. I must dispel the 
dream of love, the first fond love, of my life. 
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Matilde Bartelemy would be false , and I must 
fly. Whither ? 

“ Anywhere, anywhere out of the world 

away from myself. Oh that 1 could fly from 
myself, pr recall the day when by the lake I 
gave and took a pledge of love ; then all was 
tranquil peace, ana love; now all was discord, 
jealousy, and fear. I must begone; there was 
contamination in the scenes we looked upon 
together—in the balmy morning air; the flowers 
she loved I loathed the sight of now, and she 
so fair, noble, truthful, and loving, who had 
tended me through the long fevered hours—I 
could not cease to love her; to live away from her 
would be like passing from a paradise to a wild 
prairie; and yet I must to England, for 1 knew 
the fixture, and she would be false* 

* * * * * 

I left her, without a farewell. I could not 
say good-bye, lest it should dissolve iny being. 
Thank Goa 1 am in England, and away from 
her. Yet here the inevitable doom is hanging 
over me, and I move along the streets like a 
condemned prisoner who has escaped his doom 
only for an hour. 1 strive to mingle with the 
world, and wear my wonted gaiety; but I cannot: 
my footstep has lost its lightness, roy body its 
lithesomeness. I feel all alone in the world every¬ 
where, and detect falsehood and deceit. There 
is no friendship and no peace for me. I feel 
afraid to walk in the streets, lest I should meet 
Hal, who is to be the worker of my curse—who 
has shared even from a child all my joys and 
sorrows. I fear to meet him, and hate his name; 
yet my soul seems irresistibly drawn toward 
him, and yearns to grasp his hand as of old, 
in the happy days before I knew the future. 
What demon was it urged me on, and made me 
toil through the dense forest up the mountain, 
only to learn that which is " my cilrse ?” which 
has transformed this fair garden we call the world 
into a loathsome dungeon, where all is pesti¬ 
lence and deceit, where I dupe and am duped 
in return ? The first man I saw, on landing, was 
Tom Gresham, my old schoolfellow. To myself 
I said, “1 will tell him all, and break the 
charm that works me so much misery; I will 
conquer Fate. But, lo 1 the words refused to 
issue from my lips, and I told him but a tissue 
of lies—that I was u never better—never hap¬ 
pier in my life, never, ,, in spite of the misery I 
was suffering, the intolerable anguish of my 
heart and mind ; and as every falsehood issued 
from my mouth, I hated myself more and more, 
and still spoke untruly, though I knew he saw 
it, and, feeling injured by my want of confi¬ 
dence, abruptly left me—left me alone in the 
street, a prey t<? the most dreary forebodings. 

Hal came to me to-day, with all his wonted 
mirth and friendship. He rallied me upon my 
dulness, and, in spite of myself, I grew merry, 
even happy, in his company, though 1 knew 
the whole time my life would be blighted 
through him. Nothing disturbs his tranquillity 
^-he is always the same beaining, booh com* 


panion, whom every one ioves. It was the first 
time since my return I have appeared like my¬ 
self; his warm protestations of friendship, 
which one cannot disbelieve, drove away the 
haunting demon of my life for an hour; but 
alone, all the horrors of it returned, and 1 could 
see his fate like mine was fitted, and could not 
be avoided or altered, though it held forth the 
greatest trial and subjection man could sufftt; 
yet why was he so happy, and I so utterly dis¬ 
consolate } was it hot that I knew the coming 
evil, of which he lived in utter ignorance ? 

Love is a more potent power than fear; the 
two have fought for precedence in my breast— 
love has conquered, and I must return to Swit¬ 
zerland and Matilde. To stay here is impos¬ 
sible. Yet how can I be happy in her presence, 
knowing the calamity which overhangs us in 
the hour we wed ? This morning brought me a 
letter from her father. It has determined me; 
I must go to her. The letter ran thus: 

“ Dear Fairfield,—If this reaches your hand, 
and you have not yet written to us, do on re¬ 
ceipt of thif. How could you leave so sud¬ 
denly, and during my absence ? In your weak 
state, to attempt the journey was preposterous. 
Matilde is, not unnaturally, unwell. The shock 
of your departure, and fear for your safety, have 
overcome her; and immediately on my return 
she implored me to follow you, which I did, to 
Boulogne, where I lost all trace of you. Matilde 
feared your fever had left a temporary madness. 

“ Yours, Louis Bartelemy.” 

Ay, mad indeed; and oh that it were tempo¬ 
rary I To-morrow I shall start back again, see 
her once more, and then—why then I will join 
the Garibaldians, or travelling westwards, mingle 
in the struggles of the vast republic. It is 
only in action I can lose the fear of pending 
fate, I will struggle with the overruling des¬ 
tiny, and yet conquer Fate, and seek rather 
death among the ranks of soldiers, than fulfil 
the awful dictates of the unknown magician 
who revealed to me my life’s history—the dread 
events that are to fill the future; but first I 
will see her again. 

* * * v * 

It is useless to struggle against fate, and I have 
yielded. Matilde’s pale face and earnest fond¬ 
ness have vanquished my resolutions, and I 
must fulfil the first prophecy, must consummate 
my love. She appears daily more beautiful, 
and I believe her heart is as pure and 
free from guile as man could wish the heart of 
her he loves to be; and yet how the horror of 
that revelation creeps through my frame, and 
sends the white blood through my veins! I 
know she now loves none but me—me only, 
with her whole soul. A hundred times a day I 
say I will be happy in the present, I will not 
heed the future; and a hundred times by night 
from happy dreams of love I wake only to dwell 
upon the dark day the years will bring when 
house and heart shall be shorn of love alike, 
and 1 shall be alone, deserted, A tumult of pas- 
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sions and fears is working in my breast, strag¬ 
gling for mastery; now love, now fear, and then 
remorse gains the ascendency, and has mas¬ 
tery over my whole being; but love triumphs 
in her presence; with her I am happily still the 
same as I was before the fatal night; her pre¬ 
sence calms the inward strife, ana gives a new 
tone to every thought; with her I can forget 
the future. 

I go to England again to-morrow; Matilde 
and her father follow me, and the wedding will 
be in three weeks after they arrive. I have re¬ 
solved on this, and the resolution has done 
much to calm my spirit; it is impossible she 
should so change from what she is as to deceive 
me; I will return to the life 1 had fashioned for 
myself, and in it lose the remembrance of this 
frightful dream, for it cannot be a reality. 

* * • • * 

We deceive ourselves more than we are de¬ 
ceived by others, more than we dare admit, even 
in the innermost recesses of our own hearts, 
when they come to solitary confession. To-day 
we stood by the altar, Matilde and I; the ser¬ 
vice was performed by an old friend of my 
father’s; its beauty and solemnity impressed us 
all much, and a solitary tear—one of joy— 
stole down her cheek. While I, who had cajoled 
and deceived myself into believing that the 
dread reality of my knowlege was but a dream, 
stood vacillating between fear and love, again a 
prey to the dismal fear, which, though often un¬ 
acknowledged, had never ceased to abide with 
me. The loving trust with which she swore 
before the high God “ to love cherish and obey,” 
failed to dispel my gloomy forebodings, and it 
was only with an effort I retained my self- 
possession, and maintained a tranquil demean¬ 
our. Never did she look so lovely before, never 
did bride look up to bridegroom with greater 
fondness than she, saying, “ Thee only and 
alone.” 

When the spirit that I call “ myself’ is hold¬ 
ing its own, I feel that I could trust her alone 
through all time ; and then again the demon 
rises, and the old fear returns in all its pris¬ 
tine vigour. Hal has been to see us, and I 
watched him narrowly with her, to see if he be¬ 
trayed emotion at her beauty (for all admit that 
she is beautiful almost beyond compare)but 
he was just the old buoyant friend who could 
not do enough to testify his love and willing¬ 
ness to serve me; we are living near to each 
other, and he will come often. I will not do 
him or her injustice, by suspecting either; for 
I believe them as true and loyal as any upon 
earth. If it be fate, and my revelation was 
indeed only the fore-shadowing of events des¬ 
tined to occur, then is it useless to strive against 
them; and if it were but a dream, is it not well 
to banish the recollection of it for ever and ever, 
as I strive to do, and let it not compel me to 
act contrary to the promptings of the present ? 

• * * « * 

A year has flown by, and left me the sweet 

remembrance of many happy days; my fears 
are gradually wearing away, becoming weaker 


and weaker at each time the memory of that 
scene upon St. Bernard recurs to me. It could 
have been but a dream after all; but how terri¬ 
bly it affected me! how like it was to reality ! 

There is great joy in the house and in my 
heart; I have a living pledge of love; a daugh¬ 
ter is born to me; my Matilde becomes more 
precious to me every day. How great a bond 
to the union of two hearts is the accession of a 
third, though it be but a speechless child! It is 
a sweet baby, and inherits the almost heavenly 
blue eyes of its mother. 

How speedily are emotions of joy turned 
into fear! To-day all my old fears returned. 
There was an alarm about the child, which has 
been ailing for some days past; it is well again 
now; but the incident proves that all my latent 
fears are only slumbering, not exterminated. 
It was prophesied to me, though I had for¬ 
gotten it, that my first child would not attain 
to womanhood. So far the prediction is 
already verified—my child is a daughter. But 
from my innermost soul I pray the rest will 
prove false. 

Maltilde has recovered, and we have come 
down to Warwickshire. Sometimes, when 
at evening we are loitering among the 
flowers in the meadows by the Avon, I feel 
tempted to tell her all, but dare not; hitherto 
I never have spoken of this, even to myself, 
above a whisper, and probably never shall to 
mortal being. I feel the uncertainty is more 
irksome than the reality would be; but I have 
brought it on myself, and must bear it. 

Hal and his sister are our only acquaintance. 
We do not desire more; for our lives are a world 
in which we live the pleasanter for being undis¬ 
turbed except by these. Hal is indeed a noble 
self-sacrificing fellow, who would walk barefoot 
through the world to do us a service. I can 
trust him more and more; but do wish he 
would marry; it would* be a comforting assur¬ 
ance. I often banter him about it; but he only 
laughs, and says, he is not “ a marrying man;” 
his greatest delight seems to be to play with 
our Matilde, who begins to lisp his name. He 
will come in unobserved, and steal up to the 
nursery, to play with her for hours together. 

I am ashamed to let a shade of doubt pass 
through my mind. I ask pardon for the fears 
I have had; for to doubt either, were to annoy 
them both; and every day gives me new tes¬ 
timony of her love, or strong proof of Hal’s 
inoffensive nature. 

Tranquil in spirit, I look forward to the com¬ 
ing years, as bringing me the greatest happiness 
life can bestow—the calm deep joys of a con¬ 
tented domestic life, beyond which I never now 
desire to roam. This great fear has robbed me 
of the thirst for fame I once indulged; and now 
that it abates, I desire nothing beyond the 
limits of my father’s acres, and my own fireside. 
* • * • • 

Three years more have gone, and two new 
sources of happiness are added to my house¬ 
hold. There *nave been griefs and pleasures 
(on the whole the latter nave predominated). 
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and disappointments, but they have passed 
away. 

Hal seldom comes now, I know not why, and 
I regret it, but dare not press him for a reason. 
Once I did, and the cloud that settled on his 
brow at the question haunted me for weeks. 
Whenever I meet him (but seldom, for he avoids 
me), words cannot express his demeanour; his 
earnest desire to do something which shall give me 
pleasure, not as of old, but as if he were atoning 
for a great wrong he had done to me. Can it 
be possible the sentence is yet to be performed. 
My wife is a shade less gay; but that may be 
the increased responsibility of her household, 
or little Tilly's indisposition. 

Sometimes those beams from Tilly's eyes are 
unearthly light, and she talks so wildly, so 
sweetly, and yet so unchildlike, that I fear—fear 
everthing. 

To-day Hal came. I found him here when I 
came in, nursing Tilly, and talking to Matilde; 
he was embarrassed in my presence, and would 
not stay to dine with us. 

Tilly is worse. The doctor says it is nothing, 
merely a childish complaint. I feel she is dying, 
and am powerless to save her; but for the dread 
revelations of St. Bernard I might hope, even as 
the rest do. Now I cannot: the curse is working 
itself out. I look upon her beautiful form, and 
yearn to keep her, to clasp her; yet I know she 
is fading away. I hear her sweet childish voice, 
and kneel with her when she prays; I gaze 
upon her for hours the while she sleeps, and 
fear that she is dead when I cannot see the 
coverlid rise with her breath. The agony is 
intolerable: none but myself thinks she is dying, 
and they sometimes chide me for it. 

Matilde is not less kind or loving than of 
yore, but sad and silent without a cause she 
dare show me; to-day she hung upon my neck 
and wept, and could not tell me why. 

I seem walking upon a ledge, with Heaven 
and love on one side, Gehenna and ruth upon 
the other, while a hundred objects press to bear 
me down into the gulf below. 

I start from my sleep in an agony of terror, 
and cry aloud, and feel if she is still by my side; 
the torture is worse than a thousand deaths; 
but it is fate, I cannot fly from it. Oh, that I 
were in ignorance of the coming evil, so that I 
might rest a little; but for me there is no rest; 
evermore is unquiet, distrust, and ruth*. I 
dream of the misty figure writing on the stone, 
and hear the water rushing down below my feet 
again, and am frantic when my wife is absent 
from the room I think to find her in. 

Tilly becomes more and more unearthly every 
day, though her cheeks still wear the rose's 
livery. I can see that she is waning away slowly, 
but not less surely; she grows more Deautiful 
each day. 

Everything is changed, the whole face of the 
world is altered to me; I know the end, there is 
no hope in life. Why should it affect my wife ? 
To her I have never breathed a word; she does 
not believe Tilly is dying. Yet how strangely 
has she altered 1 What was theletter she crunched 


in her hand when I surprised her in the shrub¬ 
bery ? Oh, me! I shall go mad. 

Hal came in again; he is going to India, and 
I can breathe again. He stood and wept by the 
bed where Tilly slept. She is too weak to rise 
now, and they all begin to fear what I knew 
months ago. It is killing me. Yesterday I 
prayed that it would do it ere the night, to rid 
me of the awful thoughts that bore me down; 
but now I am comparatively happy again, for 
he is going. I know the reason : I love him, 
honour him for the resolve. My head is calmer 
than it has been for months now, even while he 
wrings my hands and vanishes from our sight; 
and though Matilda, after several ineffectual 
attempts to stay the torrent of her grief, bows 
down her head and weeps before me. 

“ It is the last earthly parting,” said he, while 
the muscles underneath his eye worked, and his 
whole frame was agitated not less than my 
wife’s; and stooping over, he put his lips upon 
her forehead, and turning away, hurried from 
the house with huge strides. His face, his whole 
nature seemed changed; and in the pale wan 
cheeks, the stoical master of a great passion, 
it would have been difficult to recognise one re¬ 
semblance to the man who had spent so many 
days with us. But he was gone, and with him 
one ever-present fear that had haunted me 
vaguely many a night and day, but which had 
never had an utterance in words. 

That night I slept in peace, but with the day 
returned my evil bodings. We cannot conquer 
Fate. Were there not already evidences enough 
of ray impending misery ? Had not that which 
had been spoken come to pass ? Did I not 
marry in a strife, and as it were compelled by an 
unseen fate against my will ? And now was not 
the daughter of my heart dying before the age 
of womanhood ? And, in spite of herself, had 
not my wife's affection wandered to another? 
I knew it, and dwelt upon it till the knowledge 
seemed to steal my senses from me. 

I have knelt and prayed with Tilly: the 
Divine words, which link the whole world in 
one brotherhood, have calmed my soul, and I 
am more ready to meet the terrible hour when 
she shall pass away from me. 

We more readily submit to great griefs than 
to little ones. Mine is at its mightiest, and I 
am comforted by the knowledge that all are bom 
to suffer. Sweet Tilly says I should not weep. 
Her voice is feebler and her face more beautiful 
every day, and she talks with wisdom far above 
a child's. I bore her in my arms to look upon 
the setting sun to-night. The day was dying in 
all the glory of autumnal colours, and every¬ 
where the fields were strewn with the dead 
leaves, that loosed themselves and floated on the 
air, now glistening in the sunset light, now lost 
to view, or rising a little on the wind, till they 
were borne to the cold earth, never to rise again. 
How like the tree and leaf were I and Tilly, 
who lisped, “ I shall be in heaven to-morrow!” 

The morrow has come, and Tilly is in heaven 
now. Oh, how terrible it is to part from what 
we love I 
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Even in this trying hour, that should be 
sacred to a holy grief, I cannot control my 
thoughts: they will dwell upon a yet darker 
arting that is dawning for me. The predictions 
ave been fulfilled : my first-bom is dead while 
yet a child, and in this hour of greatest grief, 
when love shoul4 be strongest, my wife weeps 
alone, and will not be comforted, per heart 
has gone from me, and now I am alone, as 
though she were with him upon the water. 

I cannot curse him, I cannot cease to love 
her, though I know that tie will return, that she 
will yet be false. Even now she is struggling 
with the passion, every struggle growing fainter 
and fainter, till she yields. I read it in her 
plaintive look and her averted face ; I read it, 
dwell upon it, dream it, and go mad. I cannot 
strive to win her love again, I dare not plead 
to her; I know it would be vain, for “ Fate ac¬ 
knowledges no will but her own.” I may not 
chide her, for she has struggled against it, and 
yielded only when resistance was useless. 

To-morrow we shall burv Tilly, and then we 
shall go down to the sea-siae. I cannot longer 
endure this torture. The sea I look upon as 
the friend who will ease me of this weary bur¬ 
den. I may have peace in death; in life I 
cannot hope for it again. 

• # * * * 

I hate the sea-shore and the sea, which night 
and day seethes upon the rocks, like the water 
down below the mountain of St. Bernard. 

Did I not say we could not thwart fate ? And 
it is so. He is back again, in England, seeking 
for us—for her. The vessel was wrecked, and 
he alone of all was saved—saved to fulfil the 
mystic’s prophecy. I dare not, will not live to 
see it; I will embrace the ocean as my dearest 
friend 1 I have dwelt upon it till “ myself” has 
ceased to exist. My life is useless, profitless to 
God or man, and worse than worthless to my¬ 
self. To rid the world of what is valueless 
cannot be a crime, therefore I will pray and die. 
Farewell! 

This bay is heavenly; I will slide down the 
rock into the friendly sea. Matilde, I do not 
love thee less! Farewell 1 

The water seethes about my ears, the waves 
buffet and beat me on the rocks, the water 
drowns my voice and chokes all utterance; yet 
the pain of death is light to that of life that lives 
in hourly dread, and dwells upon a certain 
coming evil like to mine. 

* • * • * 

Such, dear reader, were the scenes that occu¬ 
pied my brain through many a feverish day and 
night following the one upon which this narra¬ 
tive was opened at the Chateau D’Orme. They 
were doubtless the result of the wierd tales tola 
so incautiously by Bartelemy’s friend; and, 
although they have occupied but a short; time 
in narrating, I was two months in dreamipg 


them; and though during the latter half of i hat 
time my own mother had attended me, I was 
unconscious of her presence, and looked upon, 
and spoke to her wildly and incoherently. 

There is indeed much in life to perplex and to 
startle paen. Well might Shelley say; 

“ How wonderftd is Death— 

Death and his sister, Sleep!*' 

And not less wonderful are dreams, which, as in 
this tale, are wild, impossible, and yet take for 
their basis and object the foundation which in 
wakeful hours we lay, and the friends with 
whom we converse daily. I did love Matilde 
Partelemy (she is my wife now); her picture 
through that fearful dream was always before me ; 
that of the friend I have indicated as Hal 
changed, and took the shapes of many friends 
of my youth, who are likewise friends of my 
manhood. So far did my nightmare have actual 
and existent feelings for foundation : a series of 
incidents terrible to contemplate were added by 
the over-busy brain; and the sequence of events 
that led to the final scene of the dream were 
shaped by the uncurbed fancy, as the reader 
will readily believe $ for had they been the result 
of ray actual experience I should have sought, to 
redress my grievances—not the sea, but Sir 
Cresswell Cresswell. 

It was terrible as a dream, but still more dire 
and terrible would it be in reality for man to 
know the future. 

Matilde has frequently importuned me to tell 
her the meaning of the ravings I uttered during 
those hourB of fever. But I never shall, and, 
reader, pray don’t you; for though all appear¬ 
ance of truth in it is vanquished by the fact of 
my first child being a son, of very robust health, 
it is nevertheless not a pleasant dream to tell 
one’s wife, even though we do not believe it in 
the remotest degree possible that it should come 
true. 


-♦- 

Modern and Ancient Men.— It is clear to 
me that the human race, at least the Christian por¬ 
tion of it, has not in any manner deteriorated, But, 
on the contrary, considerably increased in the 
beauty and harmonious structure of the outward 
frame. The form of the head has especially under¬ 
gone a change. For in the people of antiquity the 
forehead and upper portion of the head were low, 
in particular amongst the Romans, with whom the 
head has a square build, broad rather them higfa. 
Amongst the modern cultivated nations the arch of 
the skull is considerably higher, and likewise the 
forehead. The opening of the eye is also larger, 
and the whole countenance has a more beautiful 
rounding and lovelier proportions, especially amongst 
the women. 
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A SKETCH FROM CARISBROOKE. 

BY Y.S. N. 


On a lovely July afternoon, in a year that has 
not ao very long gone by, I sat amongst the ruins 
of Carisbrooke Castle, sketching. I am no 
artist, nay, can scarcely call myself an amateur, 
merely a sketcher, taking hasty outlines of little 
bits of scenery, here ana there, which strike my 
fancy as good subjects for a better workman to 
finish up, or perhaps it may be no " subject” at 
all, but simply a remembrance of a place con¬ 
nected in my mind with pleasant memories of 
the past; such was the mass of ivy and the 
piece of crumbling stone-wall upon which I was 
gazing dreamily on this particular July after¬ 
noon of the year of grace 185—. 

Twenty years ago I had stood upon that ruin 
with her who was then my bride, and is still my 
faithful earnest-hearted wife; she gathered me 
there a piece of the ivy growing beneath our 
feet, as an emblem of a love enduring even 
unto death. I have it still: the leaf, indeed, is 
withered; but the love unchanged remains, nay 
rather it is stronger and purer for the trials 
which we have endured and shared together: 
she could not be with me to-day, so I had 
promised her a sketch in proof that she would 
be in my thoughts during the day’s excursion. 

Having wound up my business affairs satisfac¬ 
torily, the modest independence I possess being 
the result of years of labour and no little anxiety, 
we had taken a house for six months at Ventnor, 
in the hope that the health-restoring air of that 
lovely spot might retard, if not altogether re¬ 
move, the symptoms which had given us but 
loo much cause for apprehension with respect 
to the health of our only son, a promising lad 
of seventeen. Her constant attendance upon the 
invalid prevented my wife from accompanying 
“ our eldest” and that young lady’s inseparable 
escort, a gentleman commonly called her “ legal 
adviser,” very desirous of obtaining a permanent 
situation in our small but united family circle; 
and thus it was that I was pressed into the ser¬ 
vice to chaperone them to the various scenes 
which I had first explored with " the mother,” 
and had consented to pass a long afternoon 
amidst the ruins of the old castle. Bessie and 
the man of law had ridden over—very slowly 
indeed, I should say; for my little pony-chaise, 
by no means the fastest coach on the road, in 
which I had started fully an hour after them, 
overtook the equestrians long before the ivied 
walls of Carisbrooke were in sight. But then, 
as they said, they did not care to distress the 
horses, considerate creatures that they were! 
because the day was sultry, and now they were 
exploring the ruins together, and were of course 
going to witness the performance of the donkey 
lb the well-wheel, and the descent of the light 


into the depth profound, knowing that I should 
not care about being with them, as I had brought 
my sketch-book. So that was how it chanced 1 
sat for awhile solitarily in the Keep, with the 
occasional interruption of the coming and going 
of pleasure parties, who had also selected Caris- 
brooke for the scene of an afternoon’s ramble. 

My drawing was soon completed; but I had 
no wish to leave the pleasant quarters in which 
I had established myself, commanding as they 
did an extensive view of the undulating coun¬ 
try round, in which the ripening corn-fields 
formed a most attractive feature. I could hear, 
too, the merry laughter of the “ happy couple” 
from below, and saw them so comfortably seated 
upon the turf, under shadow of my watch- 
tower, that I had not the heart to say that we 
must be moving. They were both so happy in 
their new relationship—for, though long ac¬ 
quainted with each other, they were but re¬ 
cently engaged—that it did my heart good to 
watch them. It was marvellous how much they 
found to say to each other, and considering that 
I never heard them indulging in the ordinary 
love nonsense common under such circum¬ 
stances, they must have had no inconsiderable 
conversational powers to keep it up as they did; 
but lawyers have always plenty of talk, and that 
young lady in the riding habit is not altogether 
deficient in the feminine gift of loquacity. 

The train of thought in which I had been in¬ 
dulging was suddenly interrupted by the sound 
of a suppressed sob; and turning hastily round, 

I saw the figure of a young girl, whose face 
was hidden m her hands, crouching on a piece 
of the ruin almost at my feet. A tangled mass 
of ivy and elder boughs concealed my resting- 
place; and as I could not descend without pass¬ 
ing her, I thought that at my age it was perhaps 
no crime to be a looker-on. 

Her grief, whatever its origin, was not of very # 
long continuance; at all events, she soon dried 
her eyes, which I could not help noticing were 
very beautiful, notwithstanding the traces of 
emotion * still visible in them. I know I shall 
raise a perfect army of poets against me; but 
in spite of all their ravings about lovely woman’s 
tears, they do not, in my humble opinion, en¬ 
hance her beauty; perhaps poets do not see the 
swollen eyelids and the red spots upon the face, 
which more prosaic individuals think unbe¬ 
coming. To return to my unknown com- 

{ mnion, now looking out upon the surrounding 
andscape with an expression in which hope 
and resignation were alike blended, rendering 
her pale interesting countenance still more at¬ 
tractive in my eyes. 

She was in mourning ; but it was not deep 
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enough to betoken the loss of any very near 
relative, although some friends are ofttimes 
dearer than members of one's own family. She 
had a letter with a broad black margin in her 
hand, which I imagined the primary cause of 
her emotion. 1 was trying to make out who 
and what she was, when a little girl in very deep 
mourning, attended by a respectable middle- 
aged woman, whom I took for her nurse, came 
running eagerly towards her. Not her own 
child, surely. Her hand was gloved, so that I 
could not see if it bore a wedding-ring; but on 
second thoughts, the marked difference in the 
style of dress proclaimed a difference in station, 
as well as no very great proximity in relation¬ 
ship; so I decided that 6he must be the gover¬ 
ness, and evidently in high favour both with 
nurse and pupil, from the respectful deportment 
of the former, and the lavish affection showered 
upon her by the latter. 

“ Oh, there is such a lovely peacock, dear 
Miss Kenrick; won’t you come down and see 
it?” 

“Presently, darling,” said the young lady: 
“ I want to sit here and rest a little while first.” 

“ Don't worry Miss Kenrick just yet, dear,” 
remarked the nurse, evidently sympathizing in 
the governess's desire to be left alone. “ Sup¬ 
pose we go and see the donkey now. The old 
man must have finished his tea by this time, 
and he will be able to tell you all you wanted to 
know about it.” 

“ But you will come soon, dear Kenny, won’t 
you ?” pleaded the little one. 

* “ In half an hour by my watch, Emmy; so 
you and nurse can ramble about till then. 
Don’t let her climb about the ruins where it is 
at all dangerous, Travers; I can trust her a 
little time with you ?” 

“ Yes, surely, ma’am; little missie shall take 
no harm with me, poor wee motherless thing!” 
she added with a sigh, which I had well-nigh 
echoed. 1 cannot help feeling for motherless 
children myself. 

I suppose this would have been a proper time 
for me to beat a retreat; but somehow or other 
I still remained watching the young governess. 
In half an hour’s time, thought I, she will be 
leaving, and then I can make my escape, and 
she need never know that an old paterfamilias 
has been witness of emotion which she thought 
unobserved by any one. She, looking over the 
parapet had spied out the couple beneath, who 
were, however, too much taken up with each 
other to be at all aware of the interest they 
were exciting in others. 

All at once a quick, eager foot-fall came 
bounding up the well-worn stone steps, and 
some one whistling “Something to love me, 
something to bless” (a popular melody just then 
in high favour with certain members of my 
family), emerged from the archway below, his 
eager look of inquiry proving that it was not 
simply the picturesque of which he was in 
search. 

“So, so, my lady,” thought I; “this ac¬ 
counts for your disinclination to accompany 


Carisbrooke . 

your little charge for the space of half-an-hour 
—an appointment in the Keep of Carisbrooke 
Castle! Not such a bad place either; but I 
hope the governess to be engaged for little Mary 
will not have clandestine interviews with young 
men, when I send her out with my child.” Such 
was the hasty conclusion to which I came as I 
saw the joyous smile upon the frank and manly 
countenance, of the nautically-attired individual, 
extending his hand to my recent favourite; but 
her evident embarrassment and surprise proved 
that I was mistaken. 

“Well, won’t you shake hands, Lilly? I 
know I have transgressed orders; but what was 
a fellow to do ? A friend of mine wanted me 
to drive with him to Newport, and as I had 
never been into the interior of the island, it 
wasn’t unnatural that I should walk on to see 
the castle, was it now ? It is such an interest¬ 
ing ruin you know for anybody up in the his¬ 
torical, and as 1 have three good hours before 
starting for home, 1 mean to devote them to the 
ruins—and you.” 

There was such a good-natured twinkle 
in his merry blue eyes, that I quite forgot my 
recent indignation at the governess's indiscreet 
conduct, and felt almost annoyed at the cold 
greeting which she bestowed upon him. I 
thought his smile quite as winning as Campbell 
Egerton’s, and Bessie I know always finds that 
irresistible. 

“ You should not have come, Mr. Selby: for 
my sake you should not have done it. You 
know how people talk; and whilst I am down 
here, with only that child and her nurse, it is 
very hard that I cannot make a day’s excursion 
for her good as well as mine, without being sub¬ 
ject to intrusion.” 

I saw how much it cost the poor girl to an¬ 
swer as she did, and I thought “ Mr. Selby” 
came out with an effort, as though some other 
less formal name were more familiarly on her 
lips. 

“ Lillian—Miss Kenrick, you must not be 
offended, or you will drive me to sea again; but 
positively you must give me an interview, as 
well here as anywhere, for I am going to Lon¬ 
don to-morrow for a few days, and 1 cannot 
start till I have said what I will say to you here 
and now. You have warded it off for a long 
time, but you must hear it at last; you would 
not let me write, so I cannot choose but speak 
the words which I have never yet spoken to any 
one. Lillian dear, I love you more than any¬ 
thing else in the whole world. Can you not 
love me a little for my own sake now, as well 
as for the sake of the dead mother, who long 
ago confided you to my care for life ?” 

He was standing by her, very near, but not 
touching even her hand, and looking, oh how 
eagerly, into those drooping eyes, which shunned 
his only for a little while, and then gave an 
answer, apparently all that he needed to re¬ 
assure him, for the shade of doubt and uncer¬ 
tainty which had for a moment rested upon his 
open brow, soon gave place to the serenity 
which seemed its habitual expression. 
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They talked for awhile, in tones too low to 
reach my ears. I looked at my watch, the half 
hour had not expired; but there was not much 
of it left, and I began to wonder whether the 
other happy couple would not soon be in search 
of me, and drag me unceremoniously from my 
retreat Bat she had not forgotten her little 
charge. 

" Emily will be impatient; I must be going. 
What a silly boy to come all this way to ask 
that question, and to say those few words 1” 
She looked up with a glance as merry as his 
own, and then added more earnestly—" You 
should hare left those words unsaid a little 
longer, and not hare bound yourself by other 
ties than those of friendship, to a penniless 
girL" 

" Much you know about what it was best for 
me to do, little wiseacre! but, Lillian, I must 
tell you, that I have succeeded in obtaining that 
vacancy for which I have been trying m the 
Coast-guard service. I cannot give up the sea 
all at once dll I get naturalized to the soil again. 
My visit to London will be to make all final ar¬ 
rangements , and dispose of my share In the 
Bakrat. And what are you going to do now 
that Mrs. Lipscombe is dead. Shall you return 
with the child to town P’ 

A look of intense pain for amoment passed 
over her countenance. 

“ For little Emily I would do anything; but 
that I am in daily dread of a visit from her 
father, now that the funeral has taken place 
and die child is well enough to return home. 
What his plans are for her I hardly know; 
from the letter he sent me this morning, he 
seems to think of going on the continent, and 
I imagine that he intends my travelling with 
him and the child; but that is an impossi¬ 
bility.” 

" Has he not a sister, or something of the 
kind, to go as well ?” 

“ If poor Mrs. Lipscombe had lived, I should 
never nave gone back to be under the same 
roof with him, much less how that she is no 
more." 

He did not press die matter further; and if it 
were the Mr. Lipscombe, of whom I knew 
something, I did not at all wonder that an 
interesting, modest-looking girl like Miss Ken- 
rick, should object to reside under the roof of a 
coarse, uneducated man, whose partiality for the 
wine-bottle was no secret to any one who had 
once dined in his companv. 

As they prepared to descend, I heard him 
ask her again what she intended doing ? 

“ Look out for another situation, I sup¬ 
pose. " 

"Well, for a little while, it must be so; but 
Lillian, promise that it shall be somewhere in 
this encnanted island. You have no natural 
protector but myself, and I cannot have you far 
from my guardian eye. Will you promise ?” 

" Not 3 you haunt my pupil and myself as 
you have done latterly." 

They disappeared amongst the ruins, and I 
saw no more of them, although I must say I 


could not help looking about rather eagerly for 
a gold-laced cap, and the rosy, sunburnt cheeks 
beneath it, if not for the slight lady-like figure 
in mourning. Keeping my adventure for awhile 
to myself, we went from the castle to the old 
church in Carisbrooke town, where the young 
people were soon deeply interested in the pew- 
opener’s narration of the virtues of the Lady 
Dorothy Wadham, the munificent founder of 
the college at Oxford bearing her name, whose 
body reposes in a tomb ornamented with effigies 
of the maimed and the crippled whom she 
befriended in life. Then there was a brass to be 
rubbed by Egerton, whilst our eldest copied a 
somewhat auaint and lengthy epitaph, “ To the 
body of the right worthy William Freeling, 
groom of the chamber to our sovereign King 
James, Ac., Ac., composed by his loving wife, 
in all of which matters the young people made, 
or found, more interest than an antiquity like 
myself could be supposed to feel. Leaving 
them within the building, hard at work at their 
respective labours, I strolled into the church¬ 
yard, and commenced an investigation of the 
names and ages of the sleepers beneath, and was 
meditating a sketch of the church to pass away 
the time, when, just at the foot of the tomb 1 
had selected for my resting place, a small piece 
of paper closely covered with writing, met my 
eye. I took it Up, and considered It no un¬ 
warrantable liberty to examine the contents ; it 
was only a fragment of a letter, without address 
or signature; nut, strangely enough, I found in 
the communications a clue to the writer, as well 
as to the person for whose eye alone it had been 
intended, who was no other than the little 
governess of the Keep. It had been written some 
time, judging from the colour of the paper, and 
also from the fret that it was penned by the 
mother of her pupil. I read no more than 
enough to Batisfy me upon these points, as the 
contents were not of a nature which those most 
interested in them would wish imparted to a 
third person, and as, from the affectionate terms 
in which it was couched, it was probably valued 
by Miss Kenrick, I determined upon making 
some effort to see her and restore her property, 
only with that thought came awkward remem¬ 
brance of my eaves-aropping. Whilst thinking 
of what I should do as a first step towards 
discovering Miss Kenrick’s present residence, 
the epitaph hunters joined me, and expressed 
an eager desire to ride on to Newport. 

"And what do you expect to find so particularly 
interesting there, Bessie ?" inquired I, being for 
my own part rather anxious to return home to 
the invalid, to hear the report of the medical 
men who were to hold a consultation about him 
that day. 

"Why, papa," pleaded my coaxer, "you 
know that Campbell wanted so much to see the 
monument the Queen has just erected to that 
poor unfortunate Princess Elizabeth. Henry 
thought it was in this church, but the pew* 
opener says it is in the new one at Newport, and 
is quite worth a visit." 

" And I am sure we all want some refresh- 
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ment, which we shall find better at the Bugle 
Inn, from all accounts, than here, I should 
think/' chimed in Campbell. 

So being of an accommodating disposition, I 
let them have their way, and to the Bugle Inn 
we repaired, and very soon did ample justice to 
the large dish of sandwiches deposited on the 
table by the obliging waiter. 

“ And now for the church," said our young 
man, always ready to be on the move when 
there was anything to be done. 

“ Yes," said I rather dreamily, for I was 
wondering where I should find any trace of my 
little governess, and to whom I could apply for 
some information concerning her, so that my 
companions were rather startled upon hearing 
me question the waiter respecting a nautical] 
attired young man, a little girl in deep mourn¬ 
ing, &c. 

“ No, sir, they have not been here, though 
they do mostly come into the town when they 
go to see the castle, as it is only a mile 
further." 

“ Whom are you inquiring about ?" asked 
Bessie, in a tone of surprise and with some 
little amount of curiosity visible in her expressive 
countenance. 

"Nobody you know anything about, my 
dear,” was my somewhat curt rejoinder. " Don't 
keep Egerton waiting: the horses had better 
follow you to the church; it is of no use mount¬ 
ing for that little distance, and I will join 
you presently, when the pony-chaise is 
ready;" 

“ Won't you go with us to see the monu¬ 
ment ?" 

“ Yes, yes, my love, I will come after you, 
directly." 

I had caught sight of a pastry-cook's a little 
way beyond the hotel, which I thought it 
possible Miss Kenrick and her pupil might 
have visited. 

A very obliging young girl readily furnished 
me with the small packet of cakes, the purchase 
of which served as a pretext for entering her 
well-stored shop, and quite as good-naturedly 
supplied me with the information of which I 
was in search. 

The young lady and little girl had been there 
about half-an-hour before me. 

“ Was a gentleman with them ?” 

" No, sir, they had only a nurse." 

" Can you give me any clue to their residence, 
my good girl? I have found a letter belonging 
to the lady, whom I saw at the castle, and am 
anxious to restore it to her, if possible." 

"I think they come from Niton, sir; the 
lady has been here before, and the nurse told 
me the name of the cottage where they were 
lodging, because I was to send them some fish 
by the coach, with a mould of jelly for the little 
girl who was then an invalid; I wish I could 
remember whereabouts in Niton it was." 

But Niton, as I knew, was not an extensive 
place; and that being all the clue I needed, with 
thanks to my pleasant-spoken informant, I made 


my way to the new church, which proved in¬ 
deed well worth a visit. 

The interior had not been very long opened 
for service, and the exterior was, when I saw it, 
still incomplete, but a very great ornament to 
the town I thought it even then, and very 
beautiful and touching is the monument with 
its simple inscription from "Victoria R.," to 
the hapless Princess who is represented as she 
was found, lying with her head pillowed upon 
her open bible, reposing upon those fitting 
words, “ Come unto me, all ye that are weary 
and heavy laden, and I will give you rest." 

“ Poor young thing !" exclaimed Bessie, 
“ what a contrast my bright existence seems, to 
the trials which clouded her brief career!" 

“ Yes, there is a great apparent inequality in 
the lives of many," rejoined her companion; 
“ but I expect that we shall one day know the 
wherefore of much that now is mysterious and 
hard to be understood. The distribution of the 
various ingredients, which constitute that com¬ 
plicate whole of human happiness, will then 
appear to us less a matter of chance than we 
are at times wont to consider it." 

“ And till then," added I, “ we may rest 
assured that whether joy or sorrow be oar 
portion here, we have that which God thinks 
best for us." 

Upon returning home we had the gratification 
of finding that the physicians had given a 
favourable report of the invalid’s state of health, 
and had even held out some hopes of a per¬ 
manent recovery, so that both he and his mother 
were in very good spirits, and quite ready to 
listen to full particulars of our day's excursion, 
the narrative of which I wound up with my 
own personal adventure, the said adventure 
awakening all the interest which I expected it 
would, especially in the sympathetic hearts of 
my Bessie and her attache. 

“ And the name of the young man, papa—did 
you hear that ?” 

" She called him Mr. Selby once, and after¬ 
wards I caught the word Dick, so that I pre¬ 
sume his address would be Richard Selby, 
Esq., should you wish to open a correspondence 
with him." 

How I should like to see them. Take me 
with you to Niton, papa. Will you, please ?” 

“ What makes you so sure I am going to 
! Niton myself, miss ?" 

" Oh! I feel certain you will, and then you 
can drive me in the pony-chaise; let it be to¬ 
morrow, I want to see her so much.” 

" I wonder whether you will think her as 
pretty as I considered that young lady in the 
brown hat?" remarked Mr. Egerton mali¬ 
ciously. 

“ Which young lady ?" inquired Paterfamilias 
with appropriate severity. 

“ Oh! one of the sisters, papa—those two 
girls who keep the key of the entrance to the 
ruins. Campbell had quite a long conversation 
with the prettiest, who pointed out the f escape 
window' to us. I felt almost inclined to laugh 
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at the odd tone and manner in which she im¬ 
parted her information; bnt Campbell was too 
fascinated with her ‘ beaux yeux ' to notice her 
voice.” 

“ Why they were such lady-like looking girls, 
inch contrasts to the father and brother who 
presided over the donkey exhibition,” con¬ 
tinued Campbell, growing excited in their 
cause. 

“ And they must be accomplished too,” added 
his supporter, by no means indifferent to his 
rhapsodies, or jealous of the same,“for the Queen 
has just made them a present of g beautiful new 
piano, which is to be put in a part of the 
castle now being restored for their private resi¬ 
dence.*' 

“Well, I wish the Queen could find a ‘pri¬ 
vate residence’ for that young governess,” I 
rejoined. “ It seems very nard that such a nice- 
looking girl should have to work for her living 
by the horrid drudgery of teaching stupid little 

“ If she had red hair and squinted, you would 
not pity her so much, I suppose ?” 

This from my wife; to whom, of course, I 
properly replied, that I should pity her still 
more. 

Early the following morning, and a very de¬ 
lightful morning it was, the pony-chaise stood 
at my door, with its head turned in the direction 
of Niton. 

After due consultation with my wife—with 
whom I take counsel upon small matters, as 
well as some of more importance, but whose 
advice I do not invariably follow, in proof of ray 
independence of action—it had been determined 
that she should be my companion, instead of 
Bessie, in the expedition. 

I had written an explanatory note to Miss 
Kenrick, to be left en passant , and after a visit 
to the Sandrock Hotel, or a stroll in the neigh¬ 
bourhood to give her time to understand its 
contents, we purposed calling on her, on our 
way home. My wife had some hopes of being 
of service to her in her apparently lonely con¬ 
dition, and thought it best to make her acquaint¬ 
ance at once; so our eldest had to restrain her 
curiosity for a ehort time, and settled down very ■ 
readily to her engrossing embroidery work, 
whilst Campbell Egerton commenced reading 
out an amusing book to herself and the in¬ 
valid. 

Our drive was a very enjoyable one; indeed, 
I know no prettier carriage-road than that lead¬ 
ing from Ventnor to Niton and Black Gang. 
There is so much variety of tree and shrub in 
the private grounds, such picturesque irregu¬ 
larity in the high cliffs on the one hand, whilst 
on the left is the wide expanse of ocean stretch¬ 
ing far away in the distance, dotted here and 
there with ships whose sails glistened like a 
silver tissue in the brilliant sunlight. Steephill 
Castle embowered in foliage, looked a tempting 
residence that July morning; but fortunately for 
our peace of mind, neither my wife nor I are 
wont to envy our betters, and were quite con¬ 


tented with our little cottage at Ventnor, where 
the luxuriant myrtles and clematis were now 
one mass of snowy bloom from basement to 
roof, making it in its way, exteriorly, quite as 
attractive to humble tastes as the turreted 
heights of Steephill. 

But there was many a pretty bit of scenery 
on the road, where Nature had it all her own 
way—tangled hedgerows, in which the vivid 
green of the ivy blended with the fainter hue of 
the graceful tendrils of the traveller's-joy, just 
then coming into perfection, and relieved at in¬ 
tervals with the bright crimson berries of a plant 
whose appearance is more familiar to me than 
its name, with picturesque masses of hawthorn 
or ash trees as a back-ground to the hedges. I 
do not think I ever saw ivy flourishing so 
luxuriantly as in the island : there seems no 
blight upon anything, although the air teems 
with insect life in the form of beautiful moths 
and butterflies. Then the fern fronds spring¬ 
ing up in all kinds of queer nooks and 
places, and loving dearly the chinks and crevices 
of the low stone walls on either side of the road 
add not a little to the attractive appearance 
of those moss and ivy-covered boundaries. 

Truly, I do not wonder that the respective 
drivers of the Newport coach and the Black 
Gang omnibuses never weary of pointing out 
to their daily outside-passengers (in the summer 
season, of course), the beauties which they 
maintain are not to be rivalled in any part of the 
island. 

“ Oh I what splendid fronds of the hart's- 
tongue fern ! do stop for a moment,” exclaimed 
my companion, as we were passing some wil¬ 
derness-looking grounds, beneath the shade of 
whose tall trees large clumps of that plant were 
flourishing most luxuriantly. 

“ My dear, you are not going to pull up a 
root, surely,” remonstrated I. “Remember, they 
are private grounds.” 

“ Yes, but they are to let; and all the house¬ 
keepers in the Isle of Wight seem so obliging, I 
am sure I should be allowed to have a leaf or 
two. You know how pleased poor Henry would 
be with any addition to his collection of ferns.” 

So, feeling rather guilty, as I thought of that 
part of the catechism relating to picking and 
stealing, I left the reins in mv Eve's hands, and 
proceeded to open the unlocked gate; and en¬ 
tering the brushwood, took possession of three 
or four specimens of gigantic size. Just as I 
was emerging upon the high-road again, there 
was a sound of wheels; and I had barely time 
to draw the chaise on one side, to make way for 
a carriage-and-pair, which was being driven 
furiously towards Niton at a pace very different 
from that usual in this well-conducted is¬ 
land. 

“ Have the horses run away, do you think ?” 
inquired my wife, whose nerves were not of the 
strongest. 

“ No, I fancy the driver had them perfectly 
under control; but he certainly seems a de- 
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scendant of the renowned Jehu. He i* probably 
a stranger.” 

We intended making inquiry about Miss 
Kenrick’s residence at the hotel; but happening 
to pass the post-office on our road, we paused 
there first, and discovered that the lady whom 
we were so anxious to find, lodged at a pretty 
ivy-covered cottage at the comer of the road we 
had just passed. 

44 Close here,” added our civil informant 
(people are generally so good-natured and ob¬ 
liging in the Isle of Wight, that I think the air 
must be as beneficial in its effects on the moral, 
as on the physical health of its inhabitants); 
99 close by, where you saw a board with ' Lodg¬ 
ings’ up, and the notice of a * Pony and Chaise 
for Hire.’” 

But our pony being obstinately determined 
upon not turning back to oblige us, the little 
post-mistress volunteered to leave the letter for 
us; and as we caught sight of the nurse and her 
young charge just coming out of the eottage- 
garden, I had no doubt on the subject of Miss 
Kenrick’s whereabouts. 

At the Sandrock we again saw the carriage 
which had dashed past us so rapidly on the 
road—the horses were just being taken out. 

44 Do you know whose they are ?” I inquired 
of the ostler, who was inspecting my pony with 
admiring eyes. 

44 The carriage is a Ryde turn-out, sir; but 
the horses are very good ones, though I should 
think they would’nt bear much of the sort of 
driving they have had to-day. Gentleman druv 
hisself, sir; he’s from London, I believe; but 
master may know more about him, p’raps, for 
he has just ordered a bed here. There ne is, 
going down the lane. 

44 Master” caught sight of the retreating figure 
as I joined my wife in the pretty garden in front 
of the hotel ; but could give me no information 
as to his name, only that he had asked his way 
to Ivy Cottage. 

44 Mr. Lipscombe, my dear! I was sure of it 
from the first. Poor girl 1 I wish one knew 
her, and could befriend her. What sort of 
people are the owners of Ivy Cottage ?” 

“ A very respectable widow, with one grown¬ 
up daughter, sir; they have been in the neigh¬ 
bourhood a long time, and are thought very 
highly of, by all who board with them.” 

“ Do they ever sell fruit, or eggs, or anything 
else, do you know V* was the next inquiry on 
the part of my wife, much to my bewilderment, 
I must confess. 

" Sometimes they have pork for sale, ma’am, 
I believe.” 

“ Oh! that will do as well as anything else,” 
was the rejoinder, to my infinite surprise, con¬ 
sidering that we all had a special objection to 
pork diet during the dog-days. 

■ 44 What do you propose doing, my dear ?” 
asked I, as soon as the landlord was out of 
hearing distance. 

. 44 1 only wanted a pretext for going into the 
cottage, to seethe owne r s; as, should Mr. Lips¬ 
combe be there, it might be impossible to have 


an interview with Mias Kenrick atones*, but if 
I can make friends with the widow, I will ma¬ 
nege to see her before I leave. I think yon are 
better out of the way altogether, my dear,” she 
added, so very affectionately, that I was com¬ 
pelled to submit to the uncomplimentary con¬ 
clusion her wisdom had arrived at j and to say 
the truth, I felt so strong an inclination violently 
to assault the hot-tempered Mr. Lipscomb^ that 
I was perhaps in a safer position in the Sandrock 
garden than in that of Ivy Cottage. 

I did not see the little governess on thatday, 
or, indeed, for many days afterwards; bntai 
my readera may have interested themselves soft* 
eiently in her to wish to know a little of hw 
subsequent history, I may as well conclude my 
sketch with a few particulars, which I amis 
competent to communicate as any ones fop m 
less than a month after our excursion to Ceric- 
brooke, she became regularly installed as a 
member of my family, in the capacity of gover¬ 
ness to “ our youngest.” Our eldest had now 
so much to occupy her mind end her fingers, 
that she could not do full justice to little Maly’s 
genius for geography end arithmetics so my 
wife, after much inquiry and deliberation (she 
is much more cautious than I am), secured Miss 
Kenrick’s services for the young lady, a choice 
which we tee no cause to regret. When she 
first came amongst ue, she was rather ahy and 
reserved, and seemed to feel keenly her wrapt 
separation from little Emily, who had been car¬ 
ried off in a towering passion by Mr. lips¬ 
combe, after a stormy interview, the particulars 
of which Lilian never cared to communicate. I 
believe he was so incensed against her, that he 
would have suffered her care of hie child to go 
unrewarded in any eubetantial manner, but for 
a bequest in hie wife’s will, which a certain legal 
friend of ours would not suffer him to overlook, 
and of which a sister of Mrs, Lipscombs had 
given her doe information, 

Bessie and she have been sworn friends almost 
ever since she came under our roof; and poor 
thing! she stood somewhat in need of one; for 
all her near relatives are dead, and her distant 
rich ones ignore her existence altogether. Dick 
Selby, the companion of her childhood, and the 
special protect of LUlian’e mother, seems to find 
his appointment in the coast-guard service suffi¬ 
ciently lucrative to put ideas of settling into his 
head; and a certain ivy-covered cottage in the 
immediate vicinity of the station has been re¬ 
cently inspected, with a view to a future resi¬ 
dence there. Bessie had romantic ideas about 
two weddings on the same day; but as Csmpj 
bell Egerton has made his merry-hearted friend 
promise to officiate as best man on the import¬ 
ant occasion, I think our eldest will have te 
content herself with seeing Miss Kenrick a 
bridesmaid, rather than a bride. We have fre¬ 
quent visits from both gentlemen; and although 
Lillian still protests against the repeated invasion 
of our tea-table by that reekleu forager, I think 
44 our mother’s” parting injunction to Mp. 
Richard to oome again as soon as he likes, as be 
cannot come too often, is more frequently at- 
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tended to than here; and I know that the moon- health and happiness, I think we shall renew our 
light strolls through Bonchurch which follow lease, at all events till we have all had a day to- 
thoee merry tea-drinkings, are not objected to by aether at Carisbrooke. My readers may, per- 
four at least of the party who share in them. haps, be glad to know that I have promised a 
We continue to find our cottage at Ventnor certain roguish-looking gentleman, who will 
too pleasant to leave, although the six months for not be them clandestinely this time, that l will 
which it was originally taken have long since ex- not hide amongst the elder-boughs if I think 


it was onginauy taxen nave tong since ex- not niae amongst tne elder-boughs iuu 
and as Henry, no longer an invalid, consi- proper to make a second sketch of the Keep 
e quiet life we lead here conducive to his Y. S. N 


Materials A pioce of floe French white cotton braid : and W. Evans and Co.’s point lace cottons. 


■This cuff has been designed to match a collar 
Jbich we gave some time ago in this magazine. 

The pattern is in one continuous line, done in 
traid, and the stitches filled in according to the 
ngraving. 

Use Evans’s Boar’s Hsad crochet. No, 70; for 
he Brussels. 

^ Mecklenbwgh 120 for the open diamond 


stitch. No. 100 for the Escalier. The Bame 
: for ths border, and the Raleigh bars forming the 
ground. 160 Boor’s Head for the pyramidal 
stitch in front of the rose. 

The calyx of the thistle is of Venetian bars, 
; with a Raleigh dot at each crossing. 

4iquim,ettx. 
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818 The Work-table. 

EDGING FOR CHILDREN’S FROCKS 8c c. 

Materials Messrs. Walter Evans, and Co.'s Boar’s Head crochet cotton, Nos. 16,20, or 24, accord¬ 
ing to the material to be trimmed. 



Make a chain the required, length, and work, 4th. x 3 s c, 4 ch, miss 3, X repeat to the end. 

on it one row in sc. | 6th. x 1 slip on centre one of 3 sc, 1 sc, 

2nd, x 1 d c, 1 ch, miss 1 , x repeat to the 1 s d c, 1 d c, picot, 1 d c, 1 s d c, 1 e c, all under 
end. chain of 4 x ; repeat to the end. 

3rd. Sc. ! Aiguillette. 


BABY’S SOCK. 
Matbrial :—Evans’s knitting cotton, No. 20. 



Cast on 26, 29, 26. 

Knit 40 rows: 2 plain and 2 purl—the odd 
stitch being for the seam, which is made by 
knitting first round plain, and next purling; so 
that there will be 20 purled stitches. Then 
commence the pattern. Purl 2; thread in front 
knit 2 together, knit one. 

2nd row plain, except the 2 purled. 3rd row : 
Purl 2; knit 1; threaa in front; knit 2 together. 

This Is all the pattern— of which ten patterns 


go for the leg: the seam stitch for the centre of 
the heel. The heel is plain knitting, retaining 
8 patterns in front; 12 takings-in form the in¬ 
step, after the heel is closed m the usual way. 
Ten patterns in front for foot. Six plain, turn 
beyond, and then close the toe, as is usual, by 
taking-in on each side the needle, with three rows 
between, until 12 stitches remain; then close by 
casting-off in the usual way. 

Aiguillettb. 
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THE LOSS OF GAIC. 

BY WALTER BYRNE, 


Of all the workers in the field of antiquarian seventeen, he had served with the highland 
research commend me to those who aim at levies throughout the Peninsular campaigns, 
rescuing from oblivion the fading legends of and been smitten down by a round-shot at the 
“hoary eld.” To them I stretch forth the hand crowning glory of Waterloo. The next twenty 
of fellowship. I love them all, of whatever years of his life had been no less eventful. He 
creed or colour, who have snatched back the had braved the storms of a Canadian winter and 
traditions—some of them at first sight the wild the glare of an Indian sun. Worn down with 
and savage incoherences—of the young world, the misery of a forced march, his wife had laid 
This predilection of mine is becoming every day her head on his breast and died; and within a 
more universal. Workers are gathering in the week his only son lay before him a shattered 
field, from the bearded German who descends corpse. At length a bullet crippled him for 
from the mists of metaphysics to pore fondly life, and with pensions for wounds and long 
over some exhumed scrap of a tale, to the service sufficient to supply his little wants, he 
zealous compiler who the other day gave us a had wandered back to his native glens to spend 
rich store of folk-lore that had long lain buried the evening of his days in peace, and lay his 
in the wild recesses of the Scottish highlands. bones with his fathers. 

In this last locality the mine is not nearly On Archy Macdonald’s account my stay at 
exhausted. True, it has been worked well ana Corrie-ire was prolonged considerably beyond 
assiduously. Macpherson was by no means the what I had originally intended. His favourite 
first to break the ground; but many precious pursuit was fishing, and each day saw us on 
things yet remain. When freshly opened it our way to some mountain stream or loch; 
presented riches that few could resist ; and it is while the evenings were wiled away with his 
easy to sympathise with Sir Walter in the de- adventures and recollections, narrated under the 
light he experienced in his young days, when, soothing influence of a pipe and tumbler of 
with his serving-lad and their ponies, he pene- Glenlivet. He displayed on these occasions a 
trated the highland and border fastnesses, penetrating shrewdness and keen observation 
gathering from the lips of venerable matrons delightfully seasoned with a highlander’s super- 
and grandsires grey those fascinating traditions stition ana something of the garrulity of old 
which were afterwards to enthral the world as age. His mind was richly stored with the 
the Waverley Novels. Much of the fiction traditions of his country, the garbled versions 
which has since then ennobled Scottish literature of which in “ prented buiks” he would analyze 
has its origin in legends still current in the and condemn with much critical acumen. 
Highland glens; ana to this day much may be Some of these narratives I have jotted down 
picked up by him who is a wayfarer in earnest; in my note-book, and, if an opportunity offers, 
who has no idea of doing a country; who is may make them known to a wider circle than 
not too proud of heart to tramp his daily jour- old Archy’s at Corrie-ire. I subjoin the sub- 
ney with a knapsack on his back and a rod in stance of one tradition, which interested me 
his hand, and smoke his pipe afterwards at a much from its relating to an event almost within 
cottar’s fireside. his own recollection, and which I myself found 

I am thrown into this train of reflection by to be widely and firmly believed in by the in- 
lighting on the note-book of one of my pedes- habitants of the Inverness-shire highlands, 
than rambles which was through the wild and It is told of the fate of a Highland gentle- 
mountainous districts of Badenoch and Lag- man, one of the powerful clan Macpherson, and 
gan, traversed by the higher waters of the Spey, known as the Ochar Dhu, or Black Officer . 
A loiterer by nature, and having time on my Towards the close of the eighteenth century, 
hands, I had settled myself down in the dimi- when food for powder was at a premium, Govern- 
nutive hostelry at Corrie-ire, a hamlet, or rather ment resolved to avail itself of the clannish 
a nest among the hills. I had spent the greater feeling still prevalent in the highlands, and 
part of one day in filling my basket with trout, liberally offered commissions to those who 
and was lingering on the banks of the stream should bring to the ranks a certain number of 
watching the burning glow of the sunset, when men. The plan succeeded too well. Ambition 
I became aware of a white-headed old brother fired the breasts of more gentlemen than could 
of the craft, who had evidently met with simi- possibly make up the quota by honest means . 
lar success. Our road home lay through some To attain this result in many cases force was 
three miles of rough moorland ; ana before resorted to; and such a system of kidnapping 
half this distance had been traversed, I felt that ensued that, in some districts, a complete reign 
in Archy Macdonald I had stumbled on a of terror was established. Of all these de- 
treasure. va8tator8 of homes, the Ochar Dhu with his 

His history was soon told. A soldier at gang was the most reckless and the most 
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feared. Fertile in expedient; of indomitable 
firmness and dauntless courage; his exploits in 
this capacity gained him a reputation second 
only to that of the Evil One. Disguise was 
witn him a favourite mode of deception. In 
the character of a shepherd he once encountered 
two natives of the Isle of Skye returning from 
the south with the hard-won earnings of many 
years* toil Night was setting in; the Pass of 
Drumauchter was a desolate and cheerless spot; 
and the pretended shepherd's offer of a night's 
rest in his hut met, of course, with a cordial 
acceptance. Arrived at the hut, the hospitable 
entertainer produced a sheep, which was then 
and there slaughtered. Cutting off its head, 
he went out to pen the remainder of his flock 
for the night, and left his guests busily pre¬ 
paring the feast, and congratulating themselves 
on their comfortable quarters. Alas! their joy 
was of short continuance. A measured tread 
and rattle of arms echoed outside, and pre¬ 
sently the Ochar Dhu entered in uniform with 
a strong party of soldiers. Sheep-stealing was 
more than hinted at; the frets were awkward; 
the punishment of the crime was death! No 
wonaer, then, that the poor Skyemen eagerly 
embraced the alternative of enlistment generously 
offered them; gave up with a sigh tneir long- 
cherished visions of home, and departed to swell 
the ranks on some continental battle-field. 

One man is reported to have, with great 
obstinacy and artifice, baffled Macpherson's 
ingenuity for a considerable period. At length 
after leaving one day a select reunion, where, 
the mountain dew haa flowed in copious streams, 
he found himself in the centre of a naval press - 
gang . With the Highlanders of that day a 
man-o'-war was an object of the utmost horror; 
and when, as he was being carried off, the 
Ochar Dhu appeared with his men, poor Angus 
besought as a favour the shilling he had hitherto 
so perseveringly declined. It is needless to add 
that the press-gang were sailors only in outward 
similitude. 

If seriously defied, the Ochar Dhu had an 
unpleasant way of carrying his point. In the 
district of Laggan lived an immensely powerful 
man of the name of Macdonald, whom he 
determined to take by force, and whose house 
he one day Burrounaed with a strong party. 
Macdonala fled like a deer; but was ultimately 
brought to bay, up to his neck in a lake. The 
water being ice-cold, the poor fellow at last 
attempted to emerge; but this the Ochar Dhu 
refused to permit till he should consent to be¬ 
come a soldier; and thrust him back again and 
again with a sheep pole. Tired at length with 
his obstinacy, the black Officer made a deli¬ 
berate lunge, and knocked out the man’s right 
eye; then coolly observing that he was now 
unfit for the ranks, turned on his heel. 

From such little traits of character some idea 
may be formed of the estimation in which this 
terrible man was held. Like the bloody Claver- 
house of a former time, he was considered a 
special emissary of Satan; and such prophecies 
were afloat with regard to the retribution that 


awaited him, that his final doom could not po»- 
sibly have been other than it was. 

In oommon with most gentlemen of his class, 
the Ochar Dhu was a keen sportsman, and, 
swift of limb and unerring of eye, ckiighted to 
"lay the dun deer low." His favourite hunting 
ground was a narrow glen in the district of 
Gaic, on the borders of Inverness and Perth 
shires. Distant ten miles from any habitation, 
it was as wildly desolate a spot as could well be 
conceived ; and the rocks on either side, lofty 
and overhanging, seldom allowed a ray of sun¬ 
light to cheer its solitary gloom. From its in¬ 
accessible nature it was, and still is, a chosen 
haunt of the red-deer; and for the accommoda¬ 
tion of his stalking parties the Duke of Gordon 
had built a strong and roomy hut or lodge in 
the centre of the glen. At this hut, one gusty 
September night, arrived a party consisting <8 
the Ochar Dhu, his son, his body-servant 
Allan Bain, Malcolm Clark, foxhunter of the 
district, ana some others whose names are not 
specified in the legend. The day, though aue- 
cessful, had been a long and toilsome one; and 
as the night sped, they one after another, weary 
and fatigued, threw themselves on the row 
pallets surrounding the apartment. At mid* 
night all were buried in slumber save the Ochar 
Dhu and Allan Bain, when, in a momentary 
cessation of the gusts that came wailing down 
the glen, a loud knock sounded on the door, 
and a voice bade the Ochar Dhn come forth. 
A man of iron nerve and courage, he at once 
complied; but Allan Bain was so alarmed at 
the occurrence that he immediately woke-uptha 
fox-hunter and acquainted him with it While 
waiting for his return, they both heard a voice 
bid the Black Officer be there that day month. 
This voice they described as being that “of no 
man, woman, or child; nor of any bird that 
sat on the craigs; nor of any beast that drank 
at the stream." Shortly afterwards the Ochar 
Dhu returned trembling from head to foot, and 
exhibiting every sign of the most abject terror. 
During tue night, though none of the servants 
dared allude to it, the same voice was heard 
again and again. 

To a certain extent the matter was kept 
secret; but thenceforth the demeanour of the 
Ochar Dhu was entirely changed. He seemed 
oppressed with the deepest melancholy, aa if 
conscious of the approach of some inevitable 
fate. In about three weeks he expressed hie 
intention of revisiting Gaic. At first neither 
promises nor threats could induce any of the 
retainers to accompany him; finally—and with 
great difficulty—Malcolm Clark and three othere 
were prevailed upon; Malcolm, however, having 
such forebodings, that before starting he gars 
his watch and little savings to his sweetheart, 
telling her she would never see him again. The 
Ochar Dhu's son, on the other hand, pressed 
eagerly to go; but his father as firmly refuted. 
He permitted him, however, to accompany than 
on norseback to a river which crossed the 
mountain track; and here as the boy was cany- 
ing his father to the opposite shore, one of the 
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curious appearances known among the high¬ 
landers as Corpse Candles or Death Lights, and 
believed to be the invariable forerunners of dis¬ 
solution, seemed to float gently down the stream, 
pass between them, and sink in the water. Of 
course, the young gentleman, on his return, 
was not silent with respect to this; and when a 
week had elapsed without any tidings from Gaic 
the incident began to assume an ominous im¬ 
portance. In the servants’ hall, too, Allan 
Brio had spread dismay by revealing the strange 
appointment made with the Ochar Dhu on that 
terrible night in the hut. After other three days 
the anxiety of the family was fairly roused, and 
a strong party assembled to proceed in search of 
the missing ones. 

The gloomy forebodings which had seized on 
this party from the first were by no means les¬ 
sened wnen, on penetrating the glen, they saw 
infinitesimal pieces of charred thatch profusely 
scattered in all directions, and nothing but four 
blackened walls where once had stood the hunt¬ 
ing lodge of Gaic. Pressing on, a sight pre¬ 
sented itself which transfixed the mountaineers 
with horror. Stretched out on its face in the 
door-way, as if in the endeavour to escape, lay 


the body of Malcolm Clark. In the rough 
pallet beds before mentioned were those of the 
three gilUes or serving men; and, crouched in 
a distant comer, the stiffened forms of the dogs. 
About all these corpses there was a peculiar 
appearance—that of their having been struck 
dead by terror . The features of the gillies were 
frightfully distorted; the hair of the animals 
stood upright; and the glazed eyes of both 
men and dogs were fixed with a sickening in¬ 
tensity on the centre of the hut where lay the 
corpse of the Ochar Dhu. This last was so 
disfigured as to be distinguishable only by the 
dress and weapons. The earth around was 
tom up into wide fissures, and the clenched 
hands gave token of some dire struggle ere 
the redoubted Black Officer had resigned his 
breath. 

Among those solitary and thinly-inhabited 
glens an event like this was not calculated to 
pass without comment. On the contrary, it 
attained such importance, as to furnish an era 
for the calculation of dates; and to this day a 
Highlander of those regions, if asked when any 
occurrence took place, will probably reply—so 
many years before or after the Loss of Gate . 


THE SEWING GIRLS OP NEW YORK. 


During our long connection with this maga¬ 
zine, dear Editress, we have both had but too 
many opportunities of knowing how miserably 
ill-remunerated is the labour of the woman who 
lives by the needle; how destructive to health 
the constant toil requisite to keep the wolf from 
the door. The position of the same class that, 
on your side the Atlantic, toils so unceasingly 
for bread (and little else!) is so very different in 
New York, that I think you, as well as your 
readers, will feel some interest in a sketch of 
the needle-women here: needle-women, indeed, 
although the needle to which they owe their 
comfortable existence is one of which the eye is 
close to the point: the needle, in fact, of the 
Sewing Machine. 

I will not weary you with a description of the 
grand street here, Broadway . Charles Mackay 
and a dozen other tourists have painted it in 
colours vivid enough to give you some idea of 
this gay and beautiful promenade; but I will 
just notice that, conspicuous among the many 
signs painted in huge letters across the houses 
may be found u Sewing Machine a” occurring 
almost more often than any other. For the 
varieties of sewing machines are numerous and 
the machine itself is, in truth, one of the great 
regenerators of the position of the toiling woman 
in this country, affecting her favourably in health, 
respectability, and prosperity. 

As you on the other side are becoming alive 
to the importance of the sewing machine, it 
may be interesting to you to know something 
of its leading features and practical working in 


the country which has originated it: and I will 
try to give you, in this letter, such information 
as is likely to be of service to you. 

Numerous as are the varieties of sewing 
machines, they may all be classed under some 
one of the three following heads;— 

1st. The Shuttle or Lock-stitch Machines . 
The Committee of the American Institute, 
especially selected to examine sewing machines 
gave these the first places on account of the 
“ elasticity, permanence, beauty, and general de¬ 
sirableness of the stitch when done , and the wide 
range of its application. 99 

2nd. The double chain-stitch machines. 

3rd. The single thread chain, or tambour 
stitch machines. 

The Lock-stitch is that made by the Wheeler 
and Wilson Sewing Machine, and is precisely 
the same on both sides—looking like an exceed¬ 
ingly neat line of stitching . Anything prettier 
than this for all sorts of ladies’ and children's 
under garments cannot be imagined. 

The double chain-stitch looks like stitching 
on one side ; but on the other, the peculiar for¬ 
mation of the stitch leaves a ridge, more or less 
thick, according to the cotton employed; but 
even in the finest work is thick enough to catch 
awkwardly in the irOn, and cause great trouble 
and unsightliness; for which reason, machines 
making this stitch are rarely preferred for family 
use, or in those businesses in which much fine 
I work is done, such as outfitting warehouses. 

' Another objection—to the consumer, but not to 
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the manufacturer of cotton—is, that these ma¬ 
chines use up a great quantity of thread. 

The single thread chain, or tambour stitch 
machines make a stitch looking exactly like 
tambour work on the wrong side, ana like 
stitching on the right; but you have only to 
touch the thread, catch it in anything, or break 
it, to see the work ravel out almost as fast as it 
has been put in. This, indeed, is also the case 
with the double chain-stitch machines. 

Having‘described the stitches to you, I will 
go on to the more important part of the subject 
—the result of the sewing machine to the work¬ 
woman. From all I can hear, hand-sewing, 
when in vogue, was paid here as poorly—having 
due regard to the rates of wages generally—as 
in our own country. Its great charm above the 
far more profitable occupation of being Help 
(Qy.) in a family is the liberty it afforded at 
nights and on Sundays. But the girl who 
possesses a Wheeler and Wilson, here, can 
command ample wages: and as far as my ex¬ 
perience, in a somewhat extensive circle goes, 
she is rarely or never unemployed: on the 
contrary, it is difficult to secure the services of 
a competent young woman for the time you are 
likely to want her. With a machine she com¬ 
mands, generally, nine dollars—about £1 16s. 
a-week: many get two dollars a-day; and very 
few, I imagine, get less than lj. 1 have never 
yet met with one. Part of this sum must be 
allowed for repayment of the cost of the machine, 
which was, probably, fifty dollars (£10); but, 
with anything like regular work, you can per¬ 
ceive how soon this would be repaid. 

When the family engaging a worker already 
has a machine, the price for the mere labour is 
from 38. sterling a-day to 6s. I have never 
heard of a smaller sum than the former being 
given, and frequently more than the latter. In 
fact, it would be more economical to give 6s. 
to a first-rate work-woman, than half that price 
to a third-rate; for the difference between the 
amount done by a quick and a slow worker on 
the machine is, naturally, in vast disproportion 
to the difference in hand-sewing. The hours 
for these wages are from eight to six, with half- 
an-hour allowed for dinner, which, when the 
lowest price is paid, is usually furnished by the 
employer. 

This difference in the hours of toil for the 
needle-woman, the saving of strength, eye¬ 
sight, fire and light, roust be taken into due 
account in estimating the value of the sewing 
machine. Think of the advantage a girl has 
whose work is over at six o’clock, and who thus 
has the evenings free for social intercourse; 
for fresh air ana exercise; for her own work or 
for attending the night-school, whioh is open 
here from seven to nine every evening through¬ 
out the winter months; and where not only 
reading, writing and aiithmetic are taught free 
of cost, but the necessary books and stationery 
are supplied gratis. 

You see that the possession of a sewing 
machine ham ensures a woman a comfortable 
existence. It appears, however, to be still more 


advantageous when the property of two females 
mother and daughter, or two sisters, are thus 
enabled to keep a home together by their joint- 
labours with the machine. For it requires at 
least one person to baste and prepare the work 
even if it has all been carefully cut out previously 
to keep a good work-woman going ; indeed, 
the truer proportion is two basters to one 
worker. The celerity with which it is done is 
truly marvellous. The hem of a petticoat, some 
four yards round, is put in the operator’s hands 
—it passes through the machine, and in less 
than five minutes comes out exquisitely stitched, 
the hem having turned itself down, and the 
work having been performed like magic. No 
wonder the American ladies indulge in such an 
extravagance of tucks, and plaits, and orna¬ 
ments generally, in their under-garments: and 
that every article of ordinary wear, whether for 
ladies or children, is so pretty as to be what we 
should call an objet de luxe. 

It is not luxury only, however, but charity 
which is indulged by the aid of this essential 
article of household furniture. Is there a poor 
widow, or an orphan left destitute in any remote 
village : a subscription is made and a sewing 
machine purchased for her, rendering her in¬ 
dependent—save on her own exertions. Very 
often papers and magazines offer a sewing 
machine as a prize to the getter-up of a club of 
—say fifty subscribers; besides very materially 
reducing the price to each separate subscriber. 
But this may be regarded as a foreign aspect 
of the publishing rather than the sewing machine 
business. 

Nothing can be easier than to learn to operate, 
nor more fascinating than the work itself, which 
grows beneath your fingers with much the same 
magical celerity that jack’s beanstalk sprang op» 
in the fairy tale. By the way, did it ever stnke 
you as possible that some of these fairy tale* 
were indited under the influence of the spint 
of prophecy: that the railroad, the telegrap^ 
and the sewing machine might be taken as the 
realities of the seven-league boots and other 
wonders, the perusal of which enchanted ot» 
childhood ? . 

fe, The estimate put on the value of the semog 
machine here may be gathered from one or two 
facts. In several States it is exempt from 
seizure for debt; although, of course, no part oi 
the husband’s tools. This strikes me as m- 
dicating a high appreciation of its housenoia 

Another is, that pupils in public schools .and 
colleges are taught to operate on the macnin > 
and expected to be perfectly efficient in t 
branch of female education before they 
graduate. »j- 

As a matter of course, the thread selectea 
of the very greatest importance. It must 
be too soft nor too hard; but 
smooth, and free from knots. Tbe Wd®* 
firms here have decided that the best cotto^ 
the market for sewing machines is that man 
factored expressly for this purpose, by W 
Walter Evans and Co. How even it w ® Y 
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fUMted whan I tell you that a lady in Maine— 
they are great workers in New England—sent 
word to a friend here that she had done a hun¬ 
dred yards of frilling with it without a single 
break. 

The glad thread is too hard for general use: 
it merit and Hafts, to use Yankee terms. The 
Boar’s Head Crochet cotton ir better: but the 
Boar’s Head Machine cotton is superlative. 
For ladies’ under-garments, whether of linen or 
cotton, Noe. 60 and 70 are universally employed 
together, the coarser number being the upper 
thread. Only when gathers or plaits are set in, 
or there is any considerable extra thickness, is a 
coarser sise employed. 

Cloak and shirt makers use 500 yard or 
1,000 yard spools; but private families generally 
prefer those with 200. 

I hope I have not exhausted your patience, or 
that of your readers, in this notice of what I 
cannot help regarding as the most important 
invention of the age: important, not only be¬ 
cause it gives bread to hundreds of thousands. 


but because it confers so great a benefit on the 
entire community; adding to our comforts, 
lessening our expenses, affording a healthful, 
pleasant, and profitable employment to everyone 
nappyenough to possess it. 

Knowing the suspicion with which we are apt 
to look on every new invention, and especially 
on one of so revolutionary a tendency—ana 
thinking that, no other objection being possible, 
it may be demurred to on the score of health , I 
will conclude with telling you that the most 
eniment medical men here, who have made the 
treatment of female complaints their speciality, 
pronounce the sewing machine to be a promoter 
of health. One of the most celebrated of the 
faculty. Dr. A. K. Gardner, having devoted 
constant attention to the subject, has just read 
before the Academy of Medicine, an admirable 
treatise on the Hygiene of the Sewing Machine 
—while Henry Ward Beecher made its magical 
operation the subject of a Star paper, and George 
P. Morris selected it as the theme for one of his 
cheering lyrics. 


IN THE STRAND. 

BY JOVBN. 


I think it was no less a writer than Heinrich 
Heine—one of the wittiest and most brilliant, 
if also one of the most unfortunate, of modern 
men—who said that the grandest sight in all 
London was not one of those which are com¬ 
monly shown to strangers as amongst her 
M lions”—was not any of her public buildings, 
and decidedly was not any of her statues; but 
was simply that constant flood of human beings, 
all intent upon their work, which he noticed 
from the front of the Royal Exchange. There 
is much truth in Heine’s dictum. After all, 
man is above masonry. Every one of our 
brothers is worth several bricks. Without any 
scorn of the grand Past, one may safely aver 
tbat Lombard-street is of more importance than 
the Parthenon. In truth, to any man who 
walks London streets, or the streets of any 
great city, in a thoughtful mood, a thousand 
fancies and images will present themselves, all 
of a real and living interest, and assuredly ex¬ 
ceeding in their worth the gentle sentimentalism 
with which one looks upon a ruined wall. The 
Divine Comedy of human life—which, if it has 
its poor, its transitory, even its ludicrous side, 
is yet infinite in its pathos—may be studied well 
enough even in a public highway. 

The study, however, is one upon which it is 
scarcely fitting to enter here. The present writer 
is immensely aware of the fact that the retult8 of 
such a study are only to be gained or to be ex¬ 
pressed by much stronger men than he. He is 
only about to perform a little fantasia, perhaps 
out of tune, certainly hurried; theme, the Strand. 

If he is asked why he does not rather perform 


| upon the Royal Exchange, he maketh answer 
saying: “ Behold, I am aweary of the Royal 
Exchange! I have ceased to find melody in the 
rustle of bank-notes—not intended for myself. 
Great are the British merchants: who, at any 
rate, realize one half of Goldsmith’s famous 
line, by having ’pride in their port,’ if not 

‘ defiance in their eve.’ Mais , mats, .we 

will walk westward, and think of something 
besides business.” 

Those who have read Leigh Hunt’s charming 
work " The Town”—and who has not ?—know 
very well that an hour or two might be passed 
profitably and pleasantly in talking of the very 
names of Strand buildings, so many of which 
have a historic interest. To-day, however, we 
will speak only of the present, and of the 
thoughts or fancies it calls up. 

One of these which frequently haunts me, is 
that in walking up and down the Strand, 1 am 
walking up and down a novel: perpetually 
jostling fictitious beings, receiving elbow-thrusts 
from imaginary characters, or looking into eyes 
which had their birth in paper. For this fancy, 
of course, the realistic tendencies of modern 
fiction are responsible. No one ever expects 
to meet Don Quixote. You do not pause in the 
expectation of seeing Fergus Mclvor or Meg 
Merrilies; but I protest that I have seen Mr. 
Nadget, and I could swear to the personal 
identity of Uriah Heep. What indeed are our 
modern novels but just transcripts, more or less 
faithful, of ordinary life, here and there inten¬ 
sified by a murder or relieved by a caricature ? 
The modern novellist’s world is ours ; we live 
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and move in it. I have seen a whole gallery of 
faces of fiction in the Strand and in many 
another street. The romance of the Police- 
court—of the Divorce-court—of the Druggist’s 
shop—all these are at our very elbows. Turn 
down yonder street, and you shall hear related, 
by ungrammatical policemen, stories which are 
abridged by hurried reporters, but which have 
in them all the ground-work for a novel. Yonder 
slouching rascal, with somewhat of the air of a 
gentleman clinging to him even in his degrada¬ 
tion, has he been to the chemist’s for a saline 
draught—or, for opium ? Opium, that he may 
be himself again for a little while, even though 
only in dreams : opium, that the pang and the 
shame may be lulled, and the troubled heart 
cheated into rest: opium, that care and vain 
remorse may pass cloudily away, though the 
morrow will bring them back, all the stronger 
for their absence: this is what a few pence in¬ 
vested in laudanum may mean to yonder fellow. 

I stand in a vacant door-way, and see them 
pass by, these faces of fiction—weaving a little 
history for each as it goes. Buttoned up to the 
throat comes an actual Ralph Nickleby; florid 
and exuberant in his jewellery, is not this next 
even Mr. Sherrick; and lo, this flaxen-haired 
divine, with the mild eyes, and the tell-tale 
darkness round them, have I not heard of him, 
perchance, as Mr. Honeyman ? Horrible old 
Hebrews have I seen — bleared, half-blind, 
shaggy with red unkempt hair, ragged, unclean, 
shuffling and cowardly in their gait, savage at a 
moment’s delay, yet cringing withal, and chuck¬ 
ling at times with a most unholy inhuman 
chuckle: and I have known them at once. 
Mentally I have tapped such an one on the 
back: I have whispered: " Fagin, you’re 

wanted!” and I have known that my Fagin’s 
proper place was in Newgate, near at hand. 
Alas, alas ! and you cannot walk the Strand for 
an hour without seeing men whose ultimate 
destination is, clearly enough, that gloomy 
prison-house! Saddest of all is it to see the 
young London thief—the soddened boy-face, 
whitened already; the hurried craving eyes, that 
have grown wet never with a tender pitiful boy- 
thought, since they first opened at a drunken 
nurse’s breast. These eyes, they have ever been 
on the alert, looking for a purse or fearing a 
blow; but never opening in gratitude for a 
gentle word, never lighted-up with innocent 
laughter. The little legs are fleet to run round 
corners and to dart into alleys when the police¬ 
man appears: they have never run after a 
cricket ball, poor little legs; never been coiled 
up in sleep, after a day’s play amid the meadows, 
when the boy flings himself down on the fresh 
pure hay, and dreams of another game in the 
morning. 

These one pities a9 one walks along the 
Strand: others, who need pity as much, cannot 
get it—can get only loathing and the natural 
hate than an honest man feels for a rascal. 0 
the hard bad faces that I have watched in the 
Strand! Some of them thriving, others hungry, 
but all with the same cruel look of utterly 


I hardened reprobates: men who have clearly 
| taken their part, and that part ojae that is in¬ 
famous and detestable: I have seen these men, 
■and almost trembled. Some one they are ruin¬ 
ing even now— some one is already in their toils, 
despairing and lost: and there they stand, their 
cold merciless gaze fixed upon you, like that of 
a venomous reptile, until you turn away, half- 
fearing them, with something of terror at your 
heart. 

Again, you may see what de Balzac called the 
“ Extinct Mana man who has been as bad as 
any of these—nay, who is as bad still, but whose 
fangs are gone, whose venom can poison no 
longer. Restless miserable senile tigers, whose 
jaws, now scant of teeth, hunger yet for evil 
prey —decrepit vultures, feeble of wing, infirm 
of talon, that still sniff the carcass and would 
fly towards it to rend it were they not too weak. 
I know no image strong enough for the worn- 
out villain. 

Am I not, perchance, libelling men, who have 
the misfortune to be ugly ? Not at all: I have 
the misfortune to be ugly myself. You may 
sometimes mistake a scoundrel for an honest 
man, but you rarely mistake an honest man for 
a scoundrel. The furtive, fearful eye is almost 
an unerring index. You can hardly mistake 
the weary look of sorrow for the craving, cow¬ 
ardly, cruel look of wickedness. Were I an 
earthly Rhadamanthus—and oh, what a blessing 
for my brothers that I am not!—*1 would parade 
the Strand, with Plutonic bull-dogs at my heels; 
and, stopping at yonder public-house, looking 
at yonder fellow, I would say, “ At him, Griper I 
to nim. Growler! on him, Big-Tooth!” The 
noble animals, whose instincts would agree with 
my own, would have the follow down upon the 
pavement in a second. And I would cast him 
into some dungeon, where he should have no 
associates but one as evil as himself; and every 
morning I would ca6t him down a sovereign, a 
dollar, or a five-franc piece, and watch it tom 
from his clutch by his evil messmates—in 
which thought there is somewhat of Dantesque 
horror! 

Dismiss we, then, the novelist’s villains, 
pausing only for a moment to guess whether 
that smooth-faced man, with greasy eyes, has 
not recently forged a will, depriving seventeen 
orphan children of their whole worldly means. 
He looks respectable; and yet, and yet I do 
distrust him! For, different as he is in garb 
from that evil man outside the public-house, do 
but look at the eyes, and you see a suggestive 
resemblance. 

Here are the close-shaven men, with eccen¬ 
tric coats, who style themselves peculiarly 
“ sporting”—though in what way they sport may 
remain doubtful to the most attentive observer. 
They are men, I should say, who have about 
as little “ sport ” in them as an average execu¬ 
tioner, mucn less than an average undertaker! 
Watch them at the newspaper window, looking 
at what they call “ the tisher” (meaning thereby 
the telegraphic tissue-papers announcing the 
results of races); watch them, and find out, if 
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you can, any legitimate connection between $uch 
men and any of onr noble old English pastimes. 
Why, our pastimes have simply been degraded 
and vulgarised by these Cockney gamblers, to 
an extent which they at least have not brains or 
wit enough even to appreciate: so that a horse¬ 
race, than which there are few finer or more 
rationally exhilirating affairs, has almost got to 
be looked upon as synonymous with a swindle. 
Let us beware, however, as we look upon these 
lack-lustre betting-men in the Strand, of con¬ 
structing romantic fictions whereof they are the 
discreditable heroes. Do not imagine, because 
you see some demonstrative fellow turning away 
from the “tisher,” that he is necessarily a 
ruined man. There was a friend of mine—a 
young man not overwise, but very fond of 
waistcoats—who once rushed to the window, 
saw the “ tisher,’* saw that his favourite horse 
was nowhere, and turned away, exclaiming in 
the accents of despair, “ Lost, by heaven1” He 
then darted across the Strand, and hurried 
down a bye-street that led to the river ! I can 
imagine a quiet country vicar passing by as that 
dismal exclamation burst from my friend’s lips; 
and I can fancy him weaving his little fiction: 
Ruined young man, lost all—cry of woe—River 
Thames ! Whereas the youth in question had 
merely lost seven shillings and sixpence: and, 
if he turned down a street that led to the dark 
and fatal river, ’twas but with a view of making 
a short cut to a place in the neighbourhood that 
is justly illustrious for its Burton ale! 

Let us to pleasanter themes. Celebrate we 
now the London Boy—I don’t allude to the 
youthful pilferer: he is not a boy, has never 
been one, never will be one e^en in his old age, 
paradoxical as it may appear. No: the London 
Boy is, like ourselves, “ indifferent honest,” 
albeit a picker-up, it may be, of unconsidered 
trifles, a knocker-down, it may be, of occasional 
old women at apple-stalls. But his wit! his 
flow of conversation ! his readiness of repartee! 
Were I a grandee, with palaces to keep up and 
guests to entertain, I would not hire me a 
Theodore Hook—I would hire me a London 
Boy! Do you think he would be daunted by 
his new position ? Do you weakly imagine that, 
on the London Boy, butlers the most rotund, or 
footmen the most lengthy would have any re¬ 
straining influence ? My word upon it you are 
wrong—my word upon it, the very first time he 
saw a foreign ambassador in court costume, he 
would shrilly utter the war-cry of his tribe— 
“ Holler, boys, holler! ’ere’s another Guy 1” 
One can imagine that youth’s innocent drol¬ 
leries—how, on my noblest pictured Venus, he 
would cork moustachios lengthier than my own; 
how my cast of the Apollo would find itself 
capped by a red fez—how neither guests nor ser¬ 
vants would be sacred from his inventive genius, 
his fertility of mischievous resources! Always 
agreeable, I think he is best when he comes in 
contact with the unpaid defenders of our native 
land. Many a time and oft has my dignity been 
upset by his comments on my uniform. 1 love 
to see him at a Volunteer’s inspection. As¬ 


suming a quietness and decorum of behaviour 
quite unusual to him, he places himself in front 
of the serried ranks, and gazes at them with 
mildly reverential eyes. Is he not a good little 
Boy ? Who can suspect him of mischief or of 
impudence ? Down the line rings the command 
to fire—’tis with blank cartridge, yet do but 
watch its effect on that little Boy. At the first 
flash of the rifles he springs wildly into the air: 
falling to the ground, he lies there stiff and 
stark, after the one convulsive shudder that 
tells of departing life 1 Mr. Fechter could not 
do it better. Shame, shame that the little 
Boy’s corpse should be recalled to life by that 
startling kick, administered by some person 
whose sense of humour is deficient. “ Who 
shot the dog ?” is a query which no intelligent 
Boy would now put. It is stale, and the true 
Boy cares little for the past. Grand, however, 
was that pantomime of the little Boy—hitherto, 
I believe, uncommemorated—who caused wild 
agony to a gallant member of the London 
Scottish. He had a dog, this little Boy; but, 
did he ask that Rifleman who shot it ? Not he. 
With far more brilliant sarcasm he carried pup¬ 
pies in hie arms , and held them ont imploringly, 
as one who should say, “ Fire at my dog, if such 
be your cruel will! My dog is old, and its 
death can matter little: but spare, oh spare its 
offspring!” And so, with the puppies in his 
arms, and with supplication mingled with ter¬ 
ror in hi9 eyes, the little Boy pursued that Rifle¬ 
man, and conquered him. 

There is a little Boy in the city who is not 
witty himself, but is the cause of wit in others. 
He is of the shoeblack persuasion, and ethno- 
logically a Negro. Watch that boy plying his 
trade; listen to the commentaries of the whiter 
boys around him; and you will acknowledge 
that, although Douglas Jerrold is dead, and 

- • (of Burlesque notoriety) isn't, 

there is still some humour left in England. 

The kindliest and most genial of our modem 
Humourists has lately given us, in the admira¬ 
ble “ Great Expectations,” an irresistibly funny 
picture of the true sarcastic Boy. But could 
“ Trabbs’ Boy” have been really of Kent ? I 
doubt it much. I believe Trabbs’ Boy was bora 
in London, and had walked the Strand, with 
congenial companions, in his earlier years. 

Ha! who is this? Have we not seen the 
face before... in photographs, or at St. James’s 
Hall ? Why, here he comes himself, down the 
Strand, Charles Dickens, Esq., of Gadshill. 
As he hurries by, who can think of his exag¬ 
gerations, of his political failures, of any of his 
faults ? There goes Charles Dickens: he who 
has made us laugh so heartily, cry so often. 
Never mind what “ Saturday Reviewers” may 
say against him: forget even the criticisms you 
may yourself have had to pass upon him: 
leave out of 6ight, for a moment, the fact that 
he has often mistaken the caricature of an 
abuse for the reform of an institution. Think 
only of the hours upon hours of innocent en¬ 
joyment for which we are his debtors, and 
breathe a kindly wish that be who has added so 
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largely to the happiness of others may not be i my eyes got almost too full for seeing, and until, 
unrewarded by happiness of his own* He may | at that most exquisitely touching “ Adsiim,” the 
not be a great Artist; I am far from saying that i tears fairly ran out in a stream—of which, 
he is. There is but little depth in his paintings, j please God, I shall never learn to be ashamed! 
and his colour is oftener that of the theatre 1 There is not, in all our Romance-literature, one 
than that of Nature. After all, Sam Weller page so pathetic as this; not one page in which 
remains, Mark Tapley remains, Joe Gargery the pathos has so manly a solemnity and so 
remains. If his ladies are impossibilities, and childlike a tenderness combined. Very sweet 
if his gentlemen are sticks, who else has made and touching and beautiful was the death of 
us think so kindly, and with such a hearty Little Nell; the death of Little Paul Dombey 
human interest, of the children of the poor? was mourned in many an English home; bat 
Who else has made the death of a little girl to when we talk of the death of Colonel Newcome, 
be felt as a national sorrow ? More tears were we enter into a higher region. Here, it is pot 
shed for Little Nell than ever mourned the for the premature death of a sweet little child, 
death of princess or queen. A hundred Em- untainted with sin, untroubled by passion, that 
perors might pass away, and there would be we mourn: a Man, a completed Man, who has 
many dry eyes, my own pair included; but Bob lived his long and trying life with a gentleman’s 
Cratchet’s “ Tiny Timwe all loved him . The honour and a true Christian’s piety, has fallen 
sea-voices that haunted Paul Dombey’s tomb, now on evil days, and lies dying, a poor pen- 
were there not mournful echoes to them, heard sioner. Strife and trouble, and weariness of 

all England over?. He hurries on—but domestic feuds, and sorrow for errors of his 

he would have to walk miles ere we could count own, and fears for the happiness of others— 
the catalogue of lifelike figures to whom he has these can vex him no longer. The boor of a 
introduced us. Does he see them himself in very tranquil and peaceable deliverance has 
his dreams ? Mr. Wardell—and Mr. Montague struck. The gates of the great House which is 
Tigg; the Brothers Cheeryble, and Bill Sykes 5 Our Father’s, have been silently opened, that 
Mr. Bucket, and Mr. Bumble; Mrs. Jarley, and his old weary feet may quietly enter. “ Adsm!” 
Mrs. Gamp; Mr. Swiveller, and Mr. Pecksniff; "Thackeray has no heart,’’ says Mrs. Grundy, 
the Rev. Mr. Chadband and the Rev. Mr. You miserable old woman—you, who are the 
Stiggins; the Charitable Grinder and Sir Mul- standing-curse of many a brave gentleman’s> 
berry Hawk; Quilp, and Mr. Pumblechook; many a brave lady’s existence—you, who re* 
the man who watched the fire, and gave little peat things that would be infamous were they 
Nell a rusty penny; Serjeant Buzfuz, and Jef- not so miserably silly that, at last, you almost 
ferson Brick: Jonas Chuzzlewit and Gabriel shock even your own followers into coramon- 
Varden; Mr. Snagsby and Mr. Sampson Brass; sense—Mrs. Grundy, Mrs. Grundy 1 1 solemnly 
Bob Sawyer and Mrs. Bardell; old John Willet protest that of all the evil-minded slanders you 
and Mr. Barkis; Mrs. Nickleby and Miss Betsy have ever breathed—and their number is legion 
Trotwood; the gentle Tools and the athletic —this one particular falsehood is perhaps the 
Chicken; Dr. Blimber and Mr. Squeers; stop, very basest. " No heart” ? Why, you poor 
stop, stop! The procession might wind its way old creature, what do you know about bearts> 
over a dozen pages, and still leave many out. except that you have broken some? 

Positively, we are in luck to-day. Let us heart”? I say that in Thackeray’s books 
mark the date with a large lump of the whitest you may sometimes hear his heart beating 
chalk. We have but just lost sight of Mr. with the noise of a steam-engine. You esn t 
Dickens ;* and yonder, his stately form towering hear it, I am aware: I sometimes doubt if you 
above those of ordinary mortals, comes Mr. could hear the Crack of Doom, and I am sure 
Thackeray. This it is, O my young rural that, if you did, you would say that it was only 
friend, to walk the Strand! Like yourself, I the gas escaping; but how anybody, oa^ 0* 



us not takeoff our hats. We have not the has been tried, this is what I cannot understand, 
slightest right to do so, and (as you justly re- We shall meet no greater man in the Strso 
mind me) we are not Snobs. In a quiet and to-day—none so great 1 Mr. Carlyle is at tnw 
stealthy manner, however, we will feast our sea; Mr. Tennyson is walking in his 
eyes upon the grand Novelist as he walks 

along. I suppose we can never get to love him “ careless-ordered *a™®U', 

as we love Mr. Dickens; but he, too, has given Close to the ridge of a noble Down, 

us, many a time and oft, an unpleasant sensa- r 

tion of choking in the throat. I am not in the Joseph Garibaldi is catching fish at ' 

least lachrymose; I almost wish I were. Tears Abd-el-Kader is writing prayers at ^ ama vgre 
are so easy to some people, and seem to give Schamyl is growing exceedingly fat, some 
such relief I But I remember me of Colonel in Russia; Sir John Lawrence is mmuR a 
Newcome, that dear Don Quixote in a modern Book. These half-dozen immortals bemR ” 
coat; and I remember me how, not once alone, we have seen the greatest man that 1* 

I hare read that divine death-scene of hit, until be near us; and until reference for uiuiwiv 
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writers dies quite out of our hearts, the recollec¬ 
tion of this may do us good. 

Bat still, ere we leave the Strand this bright 
May-day, we may see men who are well worth 
looking at. I never saw Mr. Robson tripping 
along, in a dapper fashion, but 1 should like 
to have a look at the greatest of living English 
actors as he walks the Strand. I hope some 
day to have an opportunity of expressing, in 
these pages, the full measure of my admiration 
for this wonderful artist, who is, par excellence , 
the actor of an age in which Farce and Tragedy 
jostle each other so quaintly. Meanwhile, I may 
just say that the complaints about the degene¬ 
racy of the stage come rather strangely from men 
who, after seeing Mr. Robson in the “ Chimney 
Corner,” may take a cab and still be in time for 
the end of Mr. Fechteris “ Hamlet.” 

Still rolls on the wonderful flood of life. For 
London, the day is a bright and lovely one. It 
sets one thinking, at intervals, of quiet nooks 
far away: of hedges, where the dog-rose will 
aoon be in full bloom; of woodlands, where, 
under the shadow of noble old trees, the ground 
is blue with whole banks of wild hyacinth. As 
we dreamily walk the«Strand, we seem to see the 
delicate petals of the shrinking anemone; carols 
of fresh bird-music seem ringing in our ears; 
a stirring tingling desire arises within us for the 
dear old fields, where we have played as children. 
Chained to London, as the galley-slave to his 
oar, and often working—alas! with a9 little pur¬ 
pose and profit, let us even make the best of our 
slavery. Here in London, one is, at any rate, 
aline. The “ pace that kills” has its grand ex¬ 
cite roente, if it has also its subsequent reaction. 
If we sink down wearied, at least we have run a 
remarkably fast race. If we get wounded, at 
least we have fought. I think this old London 
has somewhat of glamour about it. It is very 
possible to live quietly amid the orchards ana 
meadows if you have never been a Londoner; 
but, if you have, you will probably find the ex¬ 
periment a marvellously difficult one. Is there 
not an atmosphere of nervous excitement and 
electrical influences about the old Witch, that 
we miss and really almost pant for, when we 
leave her long ? Queen London, behold me : I 
am loyal! It doesn’t matter to your Majesty, I 
know; but I am loyal—I do thoroughly reve¬ 
rence, whilst very much disliking you. You are 
a tyrannical Majesty, of all Sovereigns the most 
exacting; but we cannot help being proud of 
you, all the while. It is something that the 
pulsations of our hearts keep rapid time with 
yours: until, indeed, they stop. Which yours 
never do. A Subject is dead: long live the 
Queen! 

And so, as I should feel pleasure in walking 
into a village inn, and holding converse, over 
home-brewed ale, with Roger and Giles, con¬ 
cerning oats, I will, being debarred from that 
enjoyment (and the words are not satirical, for 
there is much virtue often in such plain converse) 
turn down a side street that leads from the Strand 
to the Thames, and spend an hour in Bohemia. 


Ah, Mr. Thackeray, when we read your “Philip,” 
how we feel for you! You are at the top of the 
tree; higher you cannot rise; and yet you breathe 
out rather tender regrets for the yotmg days, long 
ago, when fame and fortune were yet to make, 
and you held a goose-quill that you knew would 
make them! Much humbler ambitions suit 
much humbler powers: but here, too, in this 
little nook of a second-floor room, which is 
Bohemia for the nonce, being now peopled by 
workers in that weird universal land ; here, too, 
there shall be pleasant and hopeful talk. There 
is a lively litter about the place—a litter of proof- 
sheets and manuscripts, and pipes and bodks 
(many of which may nave been sorely maltreated 
by that stern “ We,” behind which a young man 
grows so grimly critical), and cigar-cases, and 
photographs and music-paper, and I know not 
what. Also, there are a feu^ young men, 
moustached and otherwise, not blessed with 
wives or votes, but blessed with somewhat of 
the pluck and hopefulness that grow between 
twenty and thirty: and 1 do protest, oh Voters, 
oh Husbands, oh Capitalists, that if you could 
see their faces through the mighty clouds of 
smoke that issue from their lips, you would see 
all those faces looking remarkably cheerfhl. 
Unless you were as deaf as Mrs. Grundy, you 
would hear them laugh with their whole heart 
and lungs. And you would not hear, what 
elsewhere you might, an envious word of the 
men who have made their coup, or a mean word 
of those who are learning ana labouring to make 
it. 

The little circle is broken up. As I write 
these lines, two of its members are hunying, as 
fast as steam can carry them, across the Atlantic, 
destined perhaps to use rifle as well as pen in 
the sore troubles that have fallen upon their 
native land. Kind friends, genial, witty, clever 
gentlemen, our English good wishes go with 
you .... For me, you have added one more to 
the many pleasant thoughts and recollections 
that are with me as I saunter in the Strand. 

■»' 

Steam. — Steam was, till the other day* the 
devil which we dreaded. Every pot made by any 
human potter or brazier had a hole in its cover, to 
let off the enemy, lest he should liit pot and roof, 
and carry the house away. But the Marquis of 
Worcester, Watt, and Fulton bethought themselves, 
that, where was power, was not devil but God; 
that it must be availed of, and not by any means let 
off and wasted. Could be lift pots, and roofs, and 
houses so handily ? lie was the workman they were 
in want of. He could be used to lift away, chain 
and compel other devils, far more reluctant and 
dangerous—namely, cubic miles of earth, mountains, 
weight or resistance of water, machinery, and the 
labours of all men in the world; and time he shall 
lengthen and shorten space.—E merson's “Con¬ 
duct of Life.” 
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LEAVES FOR TH 

GRACE RIVERS. 

BT HANNAH CLAY. 

Poor little Grade! she was afraid of every¬ 
thing—afraid of the nurse, timid with her little 
cousins, doubly hashful and timid at meal-times, 
when they all came down from the nursery, and 
•at round a large table with papa and mamma, 
and Aunty Rivers. Aunt Rivers was Grade's 
mamma, and she and her little girl were at 
present on a visit to Uncle and Aunt Langton, 
the parents of Grade's cousins. 

Grade Rivess was a fatherless child. She had 
been reared in great seclusion and loneliness on 
a green hill-side in a remote part of Wales, 
where her mother’s pretty cottage stood almost 
alone, the neighbouring hamlet being nearly 
three miles distant. At this time Grade had 
no playfellows, and it was only rarely that a 
visitor came to the house; for the widow, who 
had seeu better days, could scarcely associate 
on equal terms with anyone residing in the 
Welsh hamlet, or allow her young daughter to 
play with the children there, unless she chose 
to run the risk of seeing her as rude in speech 
and manners as the little ones who made dirt 
pies and chased the hens and ducks through 
the crooked streets. 

But as her child grew older, Mrs. Rivers was 
at length persuaded to leave a spot endeared to 
her by many tender recollections, and to take a 
small house near the manufacturing town in 
England, where many of her friends and rela¬ 
tives lived. By these she was frequently pre¬ 
vailed upon to shut up her house, and pay them 
long visits; and thus little Grade was brought 
into intimate companionship with her cousins 
and other families of children, the best and most 
natural way of ridding her of her morbid shy¬ 
ness. 

One day a kind gentleman came purposely to 
invite Gracie and her cousins to spend a long 
afternoon and take tea at his house with his 
little girl and three boys. The gentleman’s 
name was Edwards, and he was a doctor. Now 
it was one of Grade's peculiar fandes and fears 
to have a horror of all medical men, ever since 
she had seen one little cousin vaccinated, and 
another have a tooth extracted. Besides this, 
Ruth Edwards had lately spent an afternoon 
with Gracie and her cousins; and had been so 
rude and mischievous that the children, and 
nurse likewise, were heartily glad when the time 
came for her to put on her cloak and bonnet, 
and return home. From these circumstances 
combined, Grace burst into a passion of sobs 
and tears when she heard of the invitation, and 
declared that she would not go. Her mamma 
reasoned with her, and told her how wrong it 
Was for little girls to say whether they would or 
would not do a thing required of them, and that 


E LITTLE ONES. 

all that was looked for from them was simple 
obedience. 

(t For you well know, Gracie,” she said, •* that 
I should not wish you to do anything that was 
not right and proper and good for you to do. 
It is a great fault in you, my dear little girl, that 
you do not place trust in your own mamma, who 
has watched over you ana kept you from harm 
ever since you were born.” 

" I know, I know, dear mamma,” sobbed 
Gracie 5 but I cannot, I dare not go to that doc¬ 
tor’s house, to play with that rude girl, who 
teases me so. And I dare say her brothers are 
worse than she is; because hoys always art 
rougher than girls, you know. Please, mamma, 
don't let me go.” 

M Very well, my dear. I know your cousins 
will he much disappointed, and Arthur and 
Freddy will call you a great coward. However, 
it shall he as you like thisjiime; only you must 
submit to remain alone in the nursery while 
nurse and your cousins are away; for your aunt 
is going to have a dinner-party that very day, 
and I shall very likely not see you tho whole 
time of their absence.” 

Gracie did not care for this, she said, so that 
she might not go: and so it was settled. But 
when she was left quite alone in the large 
nursery, which looked so bare and deserted now 
the merry faces and voices were all missing from 
it, and when her solitary cup of milk-and-water 
and small plate of bread-and-nutter were brought 
upon a little tray at tea-time, and she had to sit 
down cheerless and solitary to her lonely meal, 
the wish arose in her heart that she were not so 
silly and cowardly, and could go about and enjoy 
herself like other children. And, still better 
than the wish, came a brave determination that 
she would begin in good earnest to endeavour 
to subdue her foolish fears, which were so great 
a drawback to herself, and, above alb so sadly 
grieved her dear mamma. 

One of Grade's direst troubles was going to 
bed and being left alone in her mamma's room 
to fall asleep. Such was her state of terror 
about it, that it was not deemed advisable that 
she should he deprived of light, but a night- 
light was left dimly burning in one corner of 
the apartment. Even with this provision against 
her undue fears, she had formerly entreated, in 
addition, that some one might stay with her 
until she fell asleep. This, however, her dear 
mamma had gradually been weaning her of, 
and she was now left alone immediately upon 
being placed in bed. 

" Gracie,” said her mamma, one evening, “ I 
am going out with your aunt and uncle to an 
evening party, and shall probably remain away 
until past midnight. You know I have always 
been accustomea to undress you myself; but 
you are now eight years of age, and I think it is 
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time that you should begin to save me this 
trouble. Do you think I can rely upon my 
little girl going off to bed to-night, like a good, 
brave child, when nurse tells her it is eight 
o’clock f And —” 

"Stop! if you please, dear mamma,” ex¬ 
claimed Grade, eagerly. " Would you like your 
little girl to give you a great surprise this 
evening ?” 

" Indeed I should, Grace.” 

" Then, please, dear mamma, go quite happily 
to the party, and think no more about me. May 
I come in when you are dressed, to kiss you ana 
bid yon good-bye ?” 

" Sorely, darling.” 

At seven o’clock in the evening, accordingly, 
Grace gave her dear mother a parting kiss, and 
watched her down-stairs into the carriage. The 
little girl thought how pretty and kind her 
mamma looked, in her nice black silk dress and 
tastefal cap, and she resolved to give her a con¬ 
vincing proof that she was gaining the victory 
over her foolish fears. 


When Mrs. Rivers returned from the party, 
she was surprised to find her bedroom m 
darkness. Sne rang for a candle, and, going 
to the side of Gracie’s small white bed, be¬ 
held her brave child in a sweet sleep, with 
a smile upon her rosy lips. The mother bent 
down over her, and kissed her gently, blessing 
her in her heart; for she knew that this was the 
surprise which Gracie had planned to please her. 
And when in the morning she asked the little 
girl how she had borne being left alone in the 
darkness which she had once feared so greatly, 
Gracie answered with a grave light in her large 
dark eyes : " I was determined no longer to pain 
you by being such a coward, my own dear 
mamma; ana besides, I remembered what you 
had so often told me, that God watches over us 
while we lie helpless in our slumbers. So I lay 
down, and soon fell asleep; and when I awoke, 
it was no longer dark, but the little birds were 
chirping cheerfully, and my own dear mother 
slept beside me.” 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 


ELSIE VENNER* 


“ Lamia in her first 

Hoom-lighted pallor, ere she shrunk and blinked, 
And, shuddering, wriggled down to the unclean.” 

Aurora Leigh. 


An English reader, fastidious as to the purity 
of Ids native language, will find stumbling- 
blocks in his path when he enters upon this 
boolc. If he be uftra-fastidious he will probably 

S ive up the undertaking, irritated and disgusted 
y constant little stabs and pricks of thorns and 
bracnbles where he had hoped to meet nothing 
but flowers. It cannot be denied that in these 
pages the Doctor drops now and again a minim 
of poison (crotalean or other) into the well of 
English undefiled. That abominable use of 
“ to ” (e. <7.—" somewhat as you may remember 
our famous Margaret used to”) makes one shud¬ 
der about ten thousand times in the course of the 
four hundred pages. Then there are American 
idioms, such as " a good time” And, over and 
above these word-vulgarisms, there are descrip¬ 
tions of social manners which revolt our in¬ 
sular breeding. Dr. Holmes’ humorous direc¬ 
tions of “ how to pocket” from the dinner-tables 
of one’s friends do not strike an Englishman 
humorously. Neither does “ the Brahmin Caste 
of New England,” as personified in Bernard C. 
Langdon, Esq., arouse in an English mind 
those feelings of admiration which the author 
intends to be aroused thereby. We wish hear¬ 
tily that the American language were a little 

* A Romance of Destiny. By Oliver Wendall 
Holmes.—Macmillan and Co. 


more unlike our own. If we could once look 
on it as a distinct language, its peculiarities 
would cease to irritate us; and tbe peculiar 
American customs, when described in a foreign 
language, would be tolerated as easily as any 
other foreign customs. 

Those who are compelled, by their insular 
prejudices, to throw aside the book unread, will 
lose—a very rare thing in these days of realistic 
fiction—an excellent romance. The era of 
English romance has gone by. We have no 
more " Udolphos ” and " Frankensteins.” The 
writer of "Zanoni” has taken to painting 
middle-class life. "Wutbering Heights” was 
the last English book of note which has any 
pretensions to be classed as a romance. To 
America, as it seems, we are to look for this 
kind of writing. Not many months ago 
Hawthorne gave us “Transformation”; now 
Holmes gives us “ Elsie Venner.” 

These two books are strangely alike, not only 
in the physiological fancies which form the os¬ 
tensible groundwork of the stories, but also in 
the morel hypotheses which are put forth, 
vaguely and doubtfully, under cover of the 
aforesaid fancies. Hawthorne’s Donatello par¬ 
takes of the animal together with the human 
nature. Ages ago some fair progenitrix of the 
Monte Beni house had smitten with love the 
shaggy bosom of an antique Faun; and thus, 
from rime to time, the characteristics of the 
Faun—the link between the human and the 
brute creation—reappear in the race. We see 
in Donatello the best side of the animal nature, 
the unreasoning innocence and happiness, 
the playful grace and sportive beauty, the elas¬ 
ticity of form, the delight in mere sensual vi¬ 
tality. He has, too, a closer sympathy than 
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men have with nature, brute and inanimate. 
He can summon to him the beasts in a lan¬ 
guage which they alone understand; the napes 
which his feet tread in the wine-Dress yield up a 
sweeter juice; Dryads and Naiaas, ana all such 
gracious legendary creatures, press towards 
him as he walks the earth. 

Elsie Venner, too, is compounded of the ani¬ 
mal and human natures : but, whereas the ani¬ 
mal nature of Donatello is inherited like any 
other peculiarity of race—the animal nature of 
Elsie is engrafted by abnormal means. The 
Faun-element in Donatello dates from remote 
antiquity; the Lamia-element in Elsie from a 
time just preceding her birth. The animal na¬ 
ture in Donatello is general, comprehending a 
sympathy with all the brute creation and— 
beyond that—with all inanimate creation. The 
animal nature in Elsie is special: her instincts 
are ophidian only. 'While in Donatello We see 
the best side of animal nature, in Elsie we see 
the worst. Again: the transformation which 
at length comes to both, affects each oppositely. 
The inherited animal nature of Donatello passes 
away, and leaves his human nature matured : 
the engrafted animal nature of Elsie, in passing 
away from her, takes with it her human life. 

There is no one, I think, who will place 
Holmes's idea of the Lamia on an equality with 
Hawthorne's idea of the Faun. For many rea¬ 
sons Hawthorne’s creation must rank higher. 
We feel no incongruity in Donatello: the whole 
story harmonizes with this central figure, and 
we feel that it is native to the scenes wherein 
the drama is acted. The legendary Faun takes 
his place naturally enough in those glowing 
Italian landscapes. In other ways, too, Haw¬ 
thorne connects, by subtle ties, this figure with 
the scene. He makes Donatello, as it were, a 
living reflex of the Fawn of Praxiteles—one of 
the chief glories of that land of if rf—just as he 
likens Miriam to the picture of Beatrice Cetfci, 
and her mysterious tormentor to Guido's 
Dragon. Moreover, he never insists upon the 
half-animal nature of Donatello as an absolute 
fact: he never dreams of hinting a scientific 
explanation of it, or of canvassing with his 
reader whether such a marvel be possible or no. 

The treatment of Elsie Venner is utterly dif¬ 
ferent. There are neither classic nor artistic 
associations in the New England country-town 
to harmonize with the strange idea of the 
woman-serpent. Elsie is placed in the midst of 
the most common-place people—parsons, and 
doctors, and school-girls, and low Yankees 
with abominable dialects. Her ophidian nature 
is treated throughout as a scientific enigma. 
Mr. Holmes is a Doctor of Medicine, and he 
handles his subject as none but a Doctor of 
Medicine cobid. The book is a treatise on 
“ inherited organismsthe one abnormal “ en¬ 
grafted organism” establishing exceptionally 
the ordinary laws. 

Both authors have chosen in common the 
best possible groundwork for their romances, 
namely, that nebulous border-land where sci¬ 


ence ahd poetry meet. Holmes hangs to the 
scientific side, Hawthorne to the poetical. 

The vague moral hypotheses, which we spoke 
of above as underlying the physiological fancies 
in the two stories, are respectively these that 
follow. Hawthorne tremblingly puts the ques- 
tion, “ Whether Sin may not be an element of 
human education—a baptism into a higher and 
purer state?” Holmes more boldly states his 
thesis, that " Crime is not Sin ” ! We do not 
mean to meddle with these hypotheses. Thus 
briefly stated, they will doubtless shock many 
people who were not in the least shocked by 
reading of the transformation of Donatello, and 
of the poisoned moral nature of Elsie Venner. 
Few people, I think, will be inclined to take 
either hypothesis as a satisfactory solution of 
that vexed question, the Origin of Evil. 

Although in comparing this book with the 
production of a higher genius we have seemed 
to disparage it, yet u Elsie Venner” is well 
conceived and excellently worked out. The 
idea of the Faun would appear no very pro¬ 
mising idea if u Transformation ” were unwrit¬ 
ten ; nor could any other man but Hawthorne 
have touched upon it without rendering it ab¬ 
surd. The idea of the woman-serpent, on the 
contrary, has in it manifestly the elements 
most favourable to romance* The woman's 
heart smuggling with the poisonous instincts 
of the serpent; the woman's beauty alternating 
with the serpent’s loathsomeness; the hellish 
ophidian fascination mingling with the tender 
love-charms of a woman’s eyes—here we have 
elements of tragic romance, than which none 
could be better. Then we have inevitably the 
awakening of human love in the heart of the 
Lamia; the passion and the pathos, the dumb 
anguish, the dull pain, the fury of animal de¬ 
sire, the intuitive reticence of feminine love, the 
flashes of knowledge, the blind ignorance, the 
utter chaos. And, as all-conquering love rises 
supreme out of this chaos, we have the dying 
away of the serpent-nature, the birth of the full 
human nature, in more than mortal agonies of 
death and birth—the glorieus triumph and the 
abject humility, the Ugh hope and the deep 
despair. 

For another reason the notion of the woman- 
serpent is less foreign to us than that of the 
Faun. The latter belongs exclusively to a faith 
that is dead; it is essentially heathen. But of 
the serpent and the serpent-nature, Christians 
are taught a mystical belief from their earliest 
childhood. The ancient stories of the Python- 
class and of the Lamise-class are verified and 
substantiated in our minds by the Christian 
doctrine of the temptation of Eve. 

To show how Holmes works out his eoncep- 
ception, it may be as well to introduce a few of 
the details which help to paint for us the cha¬ 
racter of Elsie Venner. 

A little before Elsie’s birth her mother is 
wounded by a rattle-snake. Although the 
deadly effect of the poison had been delayed by 
immediate remedies, it proves fatal in the end, 
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and the mother dies just after the child’s birth. 
The precise injury done to the unborn child— 
whether its heart was arrested at the reptile- 
stage of growth and so is never developed into 
a perfect human heart, or whether the influence 
was more occult—the doctor does not tell us in 
plain terms. The physical effects are slight. 
Elsie has a mark round her neck like the stripe 
of a rattle-snake. Her eyes are brilliant as 
diamonds, the strange still light in them having 
a cold glitter, like the lustre of ice. In these 
eyes there is a power closely akin to the fascina¬ 
tion of the serpent, which affects sensitive 
people, even when they do not know that Elsie’s 
gate is fixed on them; which draws people resist- 
lessly to her; which (as we learn in the course 
of the story) is able to look down and render 
powerless the eyes of the rattlesnake. When 
she is angry her eyes narrow, just as Geraldine's 
eyes in “ Christabel”— 

" A snake's small eye blinks dull and shy, 

And the lady's eyes they shrank in her head, 
Bach shrank up to a serpent's eye, 

And with somewhat of malice, and more of dread, 
At Christabel she looked askance!” 

—her eyes narrow, her lithe neck bends back, 
and her head flattens. Her lips are cold; the 
touch of her hand sends a shiver through the 
veins. Her figure is round and lissom and 
sinuous, so that people half believe '* she can 
twist herself into all sorts of shapes, or tie her¬ 
self into a knot.” She has a peculiar undula¬ 
tion of movement, sliding along by walls; and 
her light gliding step is accompanied by the 
sound of a faint rustling. Her speech is sin¬ 
gular—“ swift lisping,” like that of Keats’s 
“ Lamia.” She has not the gift of tears. In 
cases where other women would have wept 
Elsie writhes in mute pain, or lies prone in dull 
stupor. She neither sings nor can make music 
for herself on any instrument; she is very 
silent in all ways, having the curse of dumbness 
upon her heart. But she delights in dancing— 
dancing to the ominous rattle of the castanets. 
The seasons affect her: in winter she has 
hybemating instincts, coiling herself up on her 
tiger-skins, and going to Bleep in corners; in 
summer she delights to bask in the sun. Then 
at times wild fits seize her, and she escapes up 
the mountain to the haunts of the rattle-snakes, 
drawn thither by the terrible affinity. Her 
tastes betray the unnatural attraction. Her 
dresses are of glistening, shimmering silks, 
spotted and scaled, and barred and freckled; 
her ornaments are golden snakes with eyes of 
diamond and emerald, which she twists and un¬ 
twists through her long flexible Angers; her 
hair is wreathed like the serpents of Medusa—a 
knot of snakes transfixed by a golden pin. 
She pores over stories like that of “ Laocoon,” 
and over pictures like that of “ The Temptation 
of Eve.” The paper on which she writes is 
ribbed and wavy, and her hand-writing is cu¬ 
riously sharp and slender. She wears flowers 
in herbotom which are only to be found high 


up the mountain among the dans of the rattle¬ 
snakes. 

Her moral nature is thoroughly perverted. 
She has the murderous propensities of the 
serpent, and the serpent’s silent treacherous 
habit of striking without sign or warning. 
When her lithe neck bends back and her head 
flattens and her eyes narrow, the impulse is in 
her to dart death from those cold lips. In her 
childhood she bites the arm of her cousin; and 
again and again we find her in the very act to 
strike in the same way. Whether or no the 
bite is poisonous we never learn for certain. 
The author is studious not to commit himself 
on this point. There is a rumour that she had 
nearly poisoned a governess. By what means 
we are not told. And afterwards she attempts 
to administer poison to her cousin, the poison 
in this instance being a tangible white powder, 
which she takes from behind a Dutch tile, 
whereon is depicted the raising of the Brasen 
Serpent. 

Poor Elsie wake6 to the dim stirrings of a 
human love within her serpent heart. The way 
in which her wretchedness is told is very 
touching. The desire to love is strong in her, 
but she lacks the power. “ I cannot love 1” she 
bursts out to old Sophy. She tries to pray, and 
cannot; and then beseeches the prayers of the 
congregation, and fails there too. We see in 
her a chained creature, ignorant of its bondage, 
but always struggling to free itself. To love 
and be loved—there is the counter*spell which 
shall work the transformation; and towards 
this her instincts tend. The Lamia suffers 
more than brute-agony in the casting of her 
slough. At length she struggles up to the ca¬ 
pability of loving. She achieves the active 
power. O the glory and the triumph of the 
reptile-soul which has attained, through iufinite 
pangs, to this human faculty! But the triumph 
only serves to open her eyes to the abject de¬ 
gradation. She loves only that she may learn, 
with a more bitter knowledge, that it is im¬ 
possible for her to be loved. “Elsie Venner 
infelixl” When she puts up her cold lips 
towards Bernard Langdon with that hungry 
cry “ Love me /” her eyes are opened. In old 
Maundeville we read of the Daughter of 
Ypocras who drags on weary life century after 
century in likeness of a hideous dragon, still ex¬ 
pectant of the knight who Bhall dare to kiss 
her loathsome lips, and so transform her to her 
woman’s form. But no Sir Gawain dares the 
deed. Poor Elsie's wooing lips inspire not love, 
but terror. She has achieved sufficient hu¬ 
manity to know that Bhe is not human. 

After thi9, Elsie fades away and dies. The 
ophidian-nature expires the nrst, and, during 
her last few days, she is a true woman, no 
longer devil-possessed. 

With regard to the other characters of the 
book we have little to say. Elsie apart, we are 
out of the regions of romance; and Bernard 
Langdon and Helen Darley and the rest are to 
be treated as the figures in an ordinary novel. 
Holmes's manner of drawing women is not 
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pleasant. He has too much secret knowledge 
about them; and we are sometimes moved to 
cry shame on him. The pictures of the school¬ 
girls which he gives us have a warmth of 
scientific colouring, not unlike that which in 
the pages of Michelet casts back a blush upon 
the reader’s cheek. It is curious to contrast 
such school-girls as “ Rosa Milburn” with Miss 
Bronte’s descriptions of the class in “ The Pro¬ 
fessor” and “ Villette.” Miss Brontes pique 
against them is manifest enough; but we sin¬ 
cerely trust that Bernard C. JLangdon, Esq., 
kept a stricter silence as to his physiological 
notions about them than his mentor the Pro¬ 
fessor does. 

Genuine humour of course we shall find in 
any book of Holmes’s. The drawing of the 
rationalistic parson, who always longs to carry 
his doubts and uncertainties into the healing 
bosom of the Roman Catholic Church, is excel¬ 
lent. Good also is the account of the change 
of opinion which the two parsons undergo on 
the subject of Original Sin; the self-same case 
in point bringing round each to the opinion of 
the other. 

Holmes’s reiterated assertion that there is 
Moral Insanity as well as corporeal and mental 
insanity, is worthy of grave consideration. The 
doctrine is held widely, we might almost say 
universally, by the medical faculty. Hints of 
its prevalence we receive from time to time in 
the medical evidence on our trials for murder. 

May 4th , 1861 . J. a. 

The Golden Casket. Edited by Mary 
Howitt; with Illustrations by John Palmer. 

(James Hogg and Sons , luondon .)—This is a very 
pleasing gift-book for young people, bedecked 
with green and golden cover, gilt leaves, and 
many pretty illustrations, and containing ten 
stories, by Mary and William Howitt, Mrs. 
Wood, Mrs. Hall, Miss Meteyard (“ Silverpen”), 
the Author of “ The Art Student at Munich,” 
and W. H. G. Kingston. Six of these tales are 
original; the others are translations; but all of 
them, we need scarcely say, are instructive and 
interesting. But even where good things are 
concerned, there is a choice, and our favourites 
are “The Elchister College Boys,” a capital 
story, cleverly told; the story of “ Luke Barni- 
cott,” by Mr. Howitt, in his most genial and 
pleasant style; and “The Delft Jug,” by Miss 
Meteyard (Silverpen). It is for the sake of this 
latter story—one of the prettiest that this fertile 
writer of stories has produced—that we intro¬ 
duce the book to our young readers. The 
scene is placed far away amongst the fens and 
dykes of Lincolnshire; and the heroine, a little 
girl in humble life, lives with her widowed 
mother, in a little water-side inn frequented by 
the bargemen who navigate the river. The de¬ 
scription of this little hostel stands out like a 
coloured vignette on the page, and as we think 
it will please readers of all ages, we transcribe it: 

A bend in the river brings presently in sight a 
little water-side inn, prettily embedded in autumnal- 
tinted pollard-trees; for in this land of waters of 


which I write, these little river-hoetdries are not 
nnfreqnent Often scrupulously clean, and with 
dear honest homely English faces to greet yon on 
their thresholds, many a one is a blessed oasis in the 
watery wilderness. So as the newly-risen sun shines 
on the little diamonded casements, and upon the 
half-russet leaves of the old pear-tree nailed against 
the house-wall, as the house-door stands already 
open, and the old cow (stretching her head aeross 
the croft-palings) lows to be milked, this little inn 
called The Dyke-men's Arms, is as pretty a spot as 
any in the deep fens. 

Jette Peach man’s forefathers were Dutch; they 
had been potters, and a grand-aunt of hers had 
formerly painted for the Delft ware-makers, and 
a Bingularly handsome jug had been preserved, 
which created no little interest in the Stafford- 
shire pottery-districts, whither the fame of its 
form and the beauty of the punting that 
adorned it had travelled. This leads to a visit 
from a rich manufacturer from the Potteries, 
who subsequently becomes the benefactor of the 
Jette, who loses her mother by one of those 
sudden inundations which sometimes sweep 
away houses, and even villages, in the Fen dis¬ 
tricts. The description of this event is so well 
written that we cannot forbear quoting it: 

The Inundation. 

She sleeps so deeply as to know nothing of the 
horrors of the night. A solemn stillness follows—a 
deep, solemn stillness, as of some island standing 
lonely in a shipless sea. But in the grey dawn of 
the morning she suddenly awakes, for the chill mist 
penetrates the bedclothes, and she shivers all acold, 
even whilst consciousness returns. Then, as she re- 
cognises objects in the room, the unnatural leaden 
silence of the place all at once occurs to her; and, 
starting up in bed, she lays her hand upon her 
mother s pillow. Her mother is not there, nor in 
the room. Wild with sudden fear, she starts up, 
flies across the chamber, opens the door, in the grey 
darkness descends the staircase; but not more than 
half-way can she go, for she steps deeply into the 
water. A whole flood is around her; and, horrified 
and benumbed, she with difficulty draws back, so 
deeply has she stepped, so cold is the water, so over¬ 
powering is her sudden horror! 

Poor child 1 she is homeless and »notherle—; for, 
in the middle of the night the larger part of Mnisei 
Djke gave way ; whole miles of country are over- 
| whelmed with rushing waters; most of the homes 
and draining-mills are swept away, and nothing bat 
the very strong foundations and walls of the “ Dyke- 
men's Armsi ” has spared it from a like fate. 

Palsied with terror, and for the time incapable of 
raising a cry for aid—even if there were a chance of 
its meeting any human ear—she crawls back into the 
room, and makes her way to the casement-window. 
But an awful scene is spread before her. The whole 
country, as far as she can see, is a blank waste of 
water, and this so deep, as to cover all things but 
the heads of some poplar-trees, scattered here and 
there about the landscape. Three of these trees 
adorned the staith in front of the little inn; but 
now, around their topmost boughs is gathered a per¬ 
fect wreck of things—broken hurdles, piles of half- 
soddened hay, and farming-gear of many kinds. 
Beyond this sweeps a stream onwards to the sea, and 
on this is every now and then borne the carcases of 
drowned sheep and oxen, household goods, and the 
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rafter* and beanuT of mill and house. Bat nothing 
human, nothing living comes in sight! 

The little girl is saved, and so is the “ Delft 
Jug;” and as she has already evidenced artistic 
taste in the arrangement of her nosegays and 
wild-flowers, Mr. Brockett (the rich manufac¬ 
turer who had been staying at the little inn pre¬ 
vious to the inundation, and knew her story) 
directed that it should be fostered by the kind 
ladies with whom he had her placed. There is 
another branch to the Btory, which takes us to 
one of those Decoys for which the Fens have 
long been famous, and of which the author of 
“ Robinson Crusoe ” has given such an excellent 
description in his “Tour of Great Britain,” 
where a little hoy (Martin Fleete), the friend 
and playmate of Jette Peachman lives, who is 
also fond of pictures. and flowers, and who 
amuses himself—out of sight of a very rough 
and cross old father — by drawing swans and 
docks, and long-legged bitterns, and other 
water-fowls, with their young ones and sedgy 
nests, and who ultimately goes to London and 
becomes a clever artist. While Jette also, who 
has long since surpassed her Dutch aunt in the 
art of flower-drawing, is sent to the metropolis 
to take finishing lessons in fruit and flower¬ 
painting, from those master-hands in their rela¬ 
tive schools of art, Lance and Valentine Bar¬ 
tholomew. In the end the early friends meet, 
and the pretty story ends—as the writer’s 
stories always ao end—happily. 

Young Ladyism. By Democritus Ma- 
chiaval Brown, Esq. (Newby, 30, Welbeek - 
street .)—“ Why not tell the truth, even if jest¬ 
ingly*” Is the motto from Horace, which our 
author flaunts on his title-page, and which we 
could have wished he had more rigidly carried 
out. From many signs, it is easy to recognize 
that the author of a very earnestly-written little 
work—“The Mental Severance of Men and 
Women,” which we had the pleasure of noticing 
a few months back in these pages, and Demo¬ 
critus Machiaval Brown, Esq., are one—but 
with a difference. Grave, thoughtful, unex¬ 
aggerated for the most part, were his strictures 
in that volume, which it occurs to us grew out 
of the subsidence of the fermented bitterness, 
and sarcasm of this; and, however, nauseous 
was the draught of sour truth infused into its 
pages, because it was truth, and because we 
recognized a tonic and restorative in them, we 
gave it a word of welcome and encouragement. 
But while a large portion of the little work 
before us goes, over the same ground on which 
the other is founded, it lacks its temperance of 
tone—the dignity of seriousness. Moreover, 
the author does not always maintain the spirit 
of the motto he has chosen : he goes beyond it 
—he speaks or implys more than the truth, 
as in the chapter upon shopping, which insults 
tens of thousands of women who are honest 
purchasers, with the reflected odium of a crime 
which, let us be thankful, is, in the strictest 


sense, the exception to the rule of moral recti¬ 
tude. It will be new to many of our lady 
readers that the man technically called a “ shop¬ 
walker,” is not there, as in their simple igno¬ 
rance thy may have imagined, to facilitate their 
purchases, by directing them to the counter or 
section of the establishment in which the goods 
they require are to be had, but " whose duty 
is to watch purchasers closely,” a fact which we 
leave our lady-readers to digest, as well as the 
passage touching pastry-cooks with the ad¬ 
denda. 

At many of these shops cordials may be procured 
expressly for ladies. They are a triumph of modern 
invention, being warranted free from all alcoholic 
mixture , and yet possessing a wonderfully exhilarat¬ 
ing property. 

Really this is unmannerly: soda-water, ginger- 
beer, and cherry-brandy, which we are enabled 
to warrant in the condition respecting alcohol 
which he sneers at (till very recently at least) 
made up the list of cordials to be found at the 
confectioner’s. We really do wish that the 
author had not endeavoured to make matters 
worse than they really are : it has weakened the 
force of his insinuations, which have a web 
of truth but are rendered coarse by exaggera¬ 
tion. It is preposterous to call the withering- 
irony with which “ Young Ladyism” is assailed 
jest. Let our readers take up the book for 
themselves, and say what the scribe deserves 
who insinuates modesty in Bloomerism, and a 
fear on the part of its vituperators that if the 
time-honoured privilege of showing the ankle 
in the street were done away with, the elegant 
and chaste simplicity of evening full-dress cos¬ 
tume might go next. 

English Woman’s Journal. (London: 
19, Langham Place, Begent Street; W. Kent 
and Co ., Paternoster-row.) — Earnest and sen¬ 
sible as usual. The first article, “ Insanity 
among Women,” made us a little angry with 
Dr. Tuke at first starting, from a playful affec¬ 
tation of delicacy upon the subject; as if 
politeness had anything to do with so stern 
a fact as the greater prevalence of this teirible 
malady amongst women than men—a fact which 
the writer endeavours to refute, and does so ap¬ 
parently to his own satisfaction. His remarks 
on the causes which often lead to this dreadful 
form of disease, and the line of conduct most 
conducive to its prevention, are admirable. 
The Editor follows with a very pleasing paper, 
“ Madam Luce, of Algiers,” a lady who in that 
distant semi-barbaric region has done good ser¬ 
vice for the cause of education and civilization. 
The article “ Fruits in their Season” retains 
its flavourous freshness, and the remainder 
of the number is filled up with interesting 
matter. 
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AMUSEMENTS 

Since our last article very little change has 
taken place in the bills. What has taken place 
may be shortly summed up. At the 
Adblphi, 

99 Magloire” has been for the time withdrawn, 
to make room for the still flourishing “ Colleen 
Bawn,” whose extraordinary popularity is un- 
diminished, and the crowd to see which nightly 
congregates round the doors with unabated 
eagerness. At the 

Haymarket, 

the comedy of “ Black Sheep** has been run¬ 
ning with good houses, followed by the “ Miller 
and his Men. At • 

The Princess’s, 

“ Hamlet** and 99 Ruy Bias*’ have been the 
entertainments provided for the large and appre- I 
ciative audiences present at the theatre which 
has held so brilliant a place for years past in 
London amusements. At the 
St. Jauss’s, 

Mr. Alfred Wigan has brought his first season 
to a close, and French plays have commenced 
there during the interval. Mr. Wigan addressed 
his numerous audience, and was listened to 
with much attention and applause. At 
The Olympic 

a change in the character of the performance 
has taken place, in consequence of the serious 
and lamented illness of Mr. Robson, who, how¬ 
ever, we are happy to hear is recovering. 99 The 
School for Scandal** is being played. Miss Amy 
Sedgwick playing the chief female character, 
while the other parts are well supported by the 
company, W. A. 

VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 

St. James’s Hall, 

The progress of this popular and impor¬ 
tant section of our metropolitan musical so¬ 
cieties was never more apparent than on the 
evening of the 3rd ult. The improvement in the 
execution of Meyerbeer’s 99 Pater noster,’* which 
appears steadily achieving popularity, was very 
perceptible, even from the period of the previous 
concert to the one in question; while the singing 
of some of the part-songs left little to be 
desired; especially we may notice Mendelssohn’s 
delightful “O hills, O vales,” in which the rhythm 
of the melody was carefully marked, ana the 
alternate swell and fading away of the fbrte and 
pianissimo passages charmingly given. Of the 
Garibaldi chorus, which we noticed as a spirited 
piece de circonstance in our last, we need only 
observe that the fervour with which it was sung 
seemed even to have increased since we first 
heard it; in the last verse particularly, the voices 
were unanimous in keeping well together, and 
the effect was excellent. 


OF THE MONTH. 

The principal solo singers were Mdlle. Lemaire 
Miss Fanny Rowland, Gardoni, and Herr 
Hermanns—a new bass singer, with a voice of 
remarkable depth and power, but with ample 
scope for improvement. We say principal solo 
singers, for tne only drawback to a very inte¬ 
resting concert was a repetition of “ first appear¬ 
ances**—young ladies from the ranks of the 
choir, with ambitious songs in their hands 
and some promise of hereafter singing them. 
Miss Saunders, who we remember to hare 
heard last season, essayed a pretty simple 
song from Wallace’s 99 Amber Witch,” which 
she gave with good taste and feeling. Mdlle. 
Lemaire sang with her usual fire and expression, 
never forgetting the actress in the cantatrice. 
The duet with Signor Gardoni, 99 Si La Stan- 
chezzo,” from 99 II Trovatore,” was very charm¬ 
ingly sung. We must give our meed of praise 
also to this gentleman’s singing of Beethoven’s 
99 Adelaide,” which he executed with much care 
and taste, but with a firoideur, which is becoming 
more and more oppressive. Of Miss Rowland’s 
voice we have very pleasant impressions and 
considerable expectations; her careful rendering 
of her part in the grand “ Prayer, trio, ana 
chorus,” from “Mos& in Egitto,” exhibited 
much musical intelligence, and appreciation of 
Rossini’s exquisite harmonies. Herr Hermanns 
pleased us most in Schaffer’s characteristic Ger¬ 
man Lied, " Frohe Heinkehr,” which he trolled 
forth with considerable unction. 

The concert was varied by the instrumental 
performances of Ole Bull (why Ole? an en¬ 
tirely new pronunciation, the euphony of which 
cannot atone for incorrectness), and Messrs. 
Lindsay Sloper, and Benedict, of whose playing 
we cannot speak too highly. 

Paganini’s variations on Rossini’s ever 
new and delicious “ Ditanti Palpitti,” took 
new beauty from the Scaudavian artist • 
playing of it, and created a very fvrore of 
applause, which the violinist responded to by 
the performance of a little air, which he treated 
in the most capricious way imaginable, overlay¬ 
ing it with the most whimsical comic tones sod 
phrases, and playing the most wonderful tncks 
that bow and fingers are capable of, always with 
closed eyes, and a smile of quiet pleasure on tne 
kindly face, which time seems to have dealt very 
gently with. 

On the evening of Wednesday, 22 nd ult., the 
members of this Association hela their annual 
Conversazione , which was very numerously at¬ 
tended. The hall, more beautiful than ever, was 
enriched with a number of pictures and pb°|£ 
graphs, statuary, bronzes, and 
works of art, the particularising of which we 
must defer (for want of epace) till next aontn. 
The musical part of the entertainment was ex¬ 
ceedingly interesting, and the refreshments ex¬ 
cellent of their kind. 
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THE TOILET. 

(EijycciaUy from Paris.) 


SPRING TOILETS. 

First Figure. —Dress of green and white 
gauze. The skirt finished at the bottom 
with fire narrow flounces: two of the same 
material as the dress, and the three others of 
plain green silk. Raphael body, cut square at 
top, and trimmed with a green silk plaiting. 
From top to bottom of the dress in front and 
on the Bleeves are loops of green ribbon 
with a buckle in the middle. The sleeves are 
lined with white silk and are ornamented with 
a ribbon ruche round the interior. High chemi¬ 
sette, with narrow lace collar. Under-sleeves of 
plain tulle with rows of lace at bottom. Tuscan 
hat, with a long white feather round the foot of 
the crown. White ribbon strings. Ribbon 
waist-band with gold buckle. Rich brooch and 
bracelets. Maroon parasol, and glazed gloves. 

Second Figure. — Mastic coloured silk 
dress, with a small flower pattern. Skirt plain. 
Body high and buttoned; half wide sleeves, 
with muslin under-sleeves, and collar. Black 
silk long jacket with lapels turned back. Trim¬ 
mings, violet coloured bands of silk. A white 
crape bonnet* ornamented with black lace and 
Parma violets. Violet silk parasol and Swedish 
leather gloves complete this very elegant toilet. 

Black lace is much used for bonnet-trimming, 
and mingles with almost every kind of decoration. 
I have seen a very pretty white straw bonnet 
trimmed with a havolet of black silk, a torsade 
of black ribbon round the crown, and rose- 
coloured strings. Upon the fore-part of the 
front, over and under, were knots of rose-buds 
covered with black spotted tulle; white blond 
down the cheeks. 

A Belgian straw had a similar garniture, 
ornamented with half-blown roses. I recommend 
these models as being really charming and very 
distingv^s. I have also noticed a very pretty 


bonnet of black taffetas worked with white silk, 
ornamented within and without with ears of corn 
and poppies. Another has the cap or crown 
entirely of Belgian Btraw, with the havolet and 
front of mauve crape : this last is very deep and is 
ornamented with a tuft de cassis noir ana grass. 
In the interior of the front, a diadem of cassis 
with a fresh rose in the middle and white blond 
at the sides. Grey paletots are the rage for 
morning negligds ; but all the confections men¬ 
tioned in my past bulletins are still in favour, 
especially the Arab Burnous in fancy woollen 
tissues. 

The trimming for robes are of the most varied 
description. Here, we see small flounces, plait- 
ings, or passementeries ; there, knots of ribbon, 
or of the material of the dress, with a buckle in 
the middle, large buttons, and macarons, or 
bands of velvet—while, at others, we have the 
flounces and the bands alternately. As, for 
example, three times five little flounces, with 
three plain bands of velvet separating each series 
of the number. Corsages remain high, and 
nearly all the sleeves are demi-large, and open 
with revers. 

We sometimes see the corsage & ohale: this 
genre, I need not say, is intended to give an ap¬ 
pearance of breadth to narrow shoulders, and 
enlarge the contour of the bust when too r&trioit. 

Under-sleeves continue to be very voluminous: 
the last models have two or three bouffants 
terminating in a wrist-band, illustrated with 
ruches of tulle (white and black), or lace with 
the addition of bouchettes of ribbon. 

The collars are of a reasonable size. Those 
of stiffened nansook embroidered in colours are 
much worn for morning negligi, with under 
sleeves to match. 

For elegant toilets, lace collar, and under¬ 
sleeves are indispensable. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


We turn from the tempting record of Fashions’ 
doings during the past month—its daily pro¬ 
gramme of Art Exhibitions, Concerts, Conver¬ 
saziones, Fancy-fairs, and Flower-shows; the 
morning meetings on Theological matters at 
Exeter Hall; the nightly Operas, Oratories, 
and other musioal and theatrical events—to 
chronicle matters of more general interest. 

Apropos of flowers, the past May has wit¬ 
nessed the opening of the first actual flower. 


market existing in the metropolis of a nation 
proverbial for their love of flowers. The struc¬ 
ture itself is worthy of the merchandize it is in¬ 
tended for. One of those celestial bodies which 
astronomers tell us are plentiful in space as 
fish in the sea, has shown itself in the neigh¬ 
bourhood of Ursa Major. This comet, 
wholly unexpected, was first noticed on the 
night of the 2nd ult. On that of the 8th, a frost 
of unparalleled severity, for the season of the 
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year, occurred in Gloucestershire. A corres- 
ndent to the Times tells us that in the neigh - 
urhood of Stroud a thermometer (Nigretti’s), 
hung against a south wall three feet from the 
ground, registered 25 deg., ice the thickness of a 
shilling formed in buckets, and the young leaves 
of ivy, laurel, and other hardy shrubs were 
completely blackened. On the 21st of the 
month the heat was greater than had been ex¬ 
perienced for twelvemonths, and, in probable 
connection with it, the black spots visible from 
time to time upon the sun’s disk have been 
sufficiently perceptible to be seen at sunset on 
misty evenings with the naked eye. 

To turn from astronomical to more mundane 
matters, we learn from the recent census the 
alarming fact, that in the agricultural districts 
the population is almost at a stand-still. “ In 
Cambridgeshire the figures of the present year 
are less by 1,400 than they were in ’51; at 
Newmarket, Linton, Mildenhall, Sommersham, 
we have the same result—an absolute decline in 
numbers.” It adds, that the emigration to the 
Colonies and States of America are chiefly 
from the agricultural districts; but the real 
cause is the condition and low wages of this 
class. 

Pertinent to this statement comes the case of 
Jesse Phillips, an agricultural labourer, who was 
summoned at the Dorset Petty Sessions in April 
last by his employer, Mr. Thomas Masters, for 
refusing to fulfil his agreement—a yearly one— 
for 8s. a week, potato-ground, house and garden, 
and wheat at 5s. per bushel. Not so bad an 
agreement, one would think, from what we 
know of agricultural labourers wages, &c., in 
the West as well as Eastern counties. But 
when Jes6e Phillips saw the house, he 
refused to enter it, and took away his goods, 
and had not been there since. Nothing could 
be more rudely picturesque, or intensely un¬ 
comfortable, it would seem, than the abode on 
which Jesse Phillips turned his back, with a 
resolution that was not dogged, but daring, 
considering Mr. Masters, and his agreement. 
There was nothing pastoral about the place ; the 
description of it reminds us of that fisher’s hut 


over which one of poor Danby’s flushing sun¬ 
sets, threw its red glory years back in the 
Academy. Defendant stated that the house (?)— 
which, according to one witness, was excavated 
in the cliff, and had the sea within three feet of 
the front door—sometimes much nearer, for it 
occasionally came up to it, and in stormy weather 
bathed it in spray—was not habitable, and his 
wife had only been confined a month. This 
hut,8cooped in the cliff, had one room up-stairs 
and one down, both unplastered; and the 
sturdy witness^-a waggoner, who farmed him¬ 
self—said his cows had a better stall. He had 
often seen thq sea fly over it. But the Plaintiff, 
while he allowed that it was not a good cottage, 
averred that it was tenantable, stone-built, and 
thatched, and white-washed, even plastered. 
But the labourer still stood out, emphatically 
declaring that a gentleman-farmer would not 
put his hack-horse there. Happily for Jesse 
a surveyor was employed by the Bench who 
seconded his objections, and stated that the di¬ 
lapidated sea-washed cottage was scarcely habit¬ 
able, whereupon the Bench decided in favour of 
the labourer, who had thus bravely contended 
for the rights of humanity. Taken with the 
context, such a fact as this speaks for itself; nor 
is it only on the sea-washed coast of Dorsetshire 
that masters exhibit this indifference to the 
dwellings of their farm-labourers: in Norfolk, 
in Essex, and elsewhere, we have seen cottages 
literally held together by the vines that climbed 
round them, with earthen floors and unplastered 
walls, searched through and through by winter- 
winds; and with shattered roofs, which admitted 
rain on all occasions. The dwellings of the 
poor in towns find hundreds of eloquent pens 
to write do^vn their abominations; but those 
who have seen much of the interiors, in country 
villages; or, worse still, those isolated cottages 
in arcadian-looking lane9, and on farm-lands, 
know that but for the unstinted beneficence 
of Nature, in fresh air and abundance of water, 
the homes of the poor agricultural labourers are 
just as unhealthy (witness the prevalence of 
ague and rheumatism in them) and more in¬ 
convenient than those of the poor in towns. 

C. A. \V. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Receivbd and accepted , with thanks: “ Let 
Well Alone ” (our esteemed correspondent shall 
hear from ns in a day or two); “ From Bayonne to 
St. Sebastian." 

MSS. received , but not wet read :—“ A vulgar 
Error, not noticed by Sir Thomas Brown;" “A 
Mysterious Case;" “ Ballowmere.” 

Under consideration: " The Dress of our Fore¬ 
fathers “ Sermons in Stones;” “Sir Anthony 
Heywood;” and “ My First Experience in House¬ 
keeping." # 

G. C. R. is thanked for the offer of his paper, 
which we are obliged to decline. The MS. is left 
to the care of Mr. Alger, 246, Strand. 


Declined, with thanks: u Gurnet-catching in 
the Channel;" “ On the Caskets." The originality 
of these subjects make us the more regret the want 
of style in their composition. In a literary point of 
view they are very inferior; but our correspondent 
may improve with practice. 

Poetry declined: “Sunset;” “Elora;" “On 
the War in America.” 

Erratum. —In the poem “Retribution," the 
penultimate verse should commence “ The might 
have been," in place of “ The thoughts have been.” 

Several notices of books are kept over for want of 
space. 
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M O R L E Y. 


BY JAMES B. STEPHENS. 


Chap. XI. 

Two days afterwards the “ Capitole” steamed 
out of the harbour of Marseilles. The “ Capi¬ 
tate” had steamed out of the harbour of Mar¬ 
seilles many times before, without any historical 
prestige or volcanic accompaniment; but now 
the event was more personally interesting to me 
than Thermopylae or Pompeii. I was a pas¬ 
senger on board of her, Italy-bound; and my 
fate was now very much dependent on the 
slenderest plank of her, that flung off the em¬ 
brace of the eager waves. 

We had what sailors, inconsiderate of fasti¬ 
dious organisms, call " dirty weather/' All the 
morning long, Marseilles had been like a mere 
sketch of itself, no matter what the point of 
view. Now and again a few red umbrellas, 
moving in one direction and another, gave it the 
air of a theatrical phantasmagoria seen through 
a curtain of drizzle. With its great outlines 
dying into foggy distance, and all its pleasant 
details “ swallowed up and lost” in the abstrac¬ 
tion of rainy dreariness, the whole city was re¬ 
duced to a mere elementary lesson of perspec¬ 
tive. But ere we had been many minutes at sea, 
by slow degrees the curtain began to part 
asunder; and first of all in the far opening 
immensity the bleak mountains revealed their 
bleakness, and the rugged cliffs their defiant 
nigged ness; and then the clouds, gathering 
themselves together from beneath, hung volumi¬ 
nous between the topmost steeps and the now- 
glistening city; then again, as if suddenly dis¬ 
missed by the word of a higher Power, broke 
into isolated thousands, that seemed to rush each 
to its own appointed home in the munitions of 
rocks. 

And this was the Mediterranean — here 
mountain-crowned; there, isle-bejewelled ; and 
away beyond, blue with boundless distance! 
Shall I tell you what I thought of, as the moun¬ 
tains grew more vast, the city more glistening, 
and the sea more widely blue? Of the im¬ 
mutability of those hills, on which had gazed, 
thousands of years ago, many a " young¬ 
eyed” Greek, tenderly proud of, and delighting 


to nurture, the infant colony, so full of brilliant 
promise ? Of the many stately galleys that had 
swept into that haven, with songs of joy, and 
responsive acclamations from awaiting multi¬ 
tudes ? Of the many languages, whose echoes, 
now circling far-off in the infinite of space, still 
dated from this as their eternal centre ? Of the 
many changes in the character of its govern¬ 
ment, and in the gods of its worship ? Of the 
many storms that had driven trembling women 
to the chapel on the hill, to pray for their loved 
ones on the deep, and of the many dead that 
lay therein ? Of the many bloody deeds that 
darken its history; and the terrible song that 
brightened with lurid triumph the last moments 
of godless martyrs ? 

Yes; these and many such thoughts crowded 
upon me ; but above all,. and underneath all, 
was the joy with which I repeated to myself, 
again, ahd again, and again: " The sea is His, 
and He made it; the strength of the hills is His 
also.” 

The mountains were becoming more and more 
essentially geographical, the city but dimly dis¬ 
tinguishable above the water line, and the 
Chateau d'lf, of Monte Christo memory, a mere 
speck, utterly devoid of terror, before I suf¬ 
ficiently recovered myself from the trance of 
beauty and of praise into which I had fallen, to 
look around on my fellow-passengers. So many 
curious circumstances had happened to me 
since leaving England, so many curious co¬ 
incidences leading to curious discoveries, that I 
could not but feel it not at all improbable that I 
might chance upon Herr Dulcken. I had now 
washed my hands of blood; but I did not the 
less regard it as a sacred mission to pursue the 
mystery into the midst of which I had so 
strangely been thrown. It was, therefore, with 
no inconsiderable anxiety, that without any 
ground of hope except the simple fact that Herr 
Dulcken had gone southward, I examined the 
faces of my fellow-travellers. But the result 
: was disappointment. Some wore spectacles; 
some had shining, benevolent faces ; some took 
snuff; some had shabby coats with large 
I pockets; some, perchance, carried more watches 
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than one.; and one gentleman I certainly heard 
speak with a lisp: but in no one individual were 
these characteristics so blended as to constitute 
thepersonalidentity of Herr Dulcken. 

The day wore on; the blue deepened into 
purple; and the purple softened again into the 
calmer blue of night. The idea of sleep did 
not cross me; and that “brave o’er-hanging 
firmament” was infinitely preferable to a close 
berth below. Accordingly 1 walked the deck, 
joyouslv filling-in my new prospects with all 
sorts of leaning towers, cathedrals, baptistries, 
blue skies and “ purple Appennine.” Pleasant 
work it was, especially pleasant in the lightsome 
sense of deliverance from danger and great sin. 
There was now a light upon my path—the old 
home light; dim indeed, but, even in its dimness, 
brighter and better than any “ light that ever 
was on land or sea.” And now to all this was 
added the sweet feeling of security in regard to 
my sister. I had heard from my mother before 
leaving Paris. The crisis was over, and my 
home was again happy. I could look backward 
with thankfulness, and forward with hope. 
What more could the heart of man desire ? 

How many times I measured the deck that 
night I know not. The glare from the engine- 
room frequently attracted my attention, and led 
me to compare the burning toil and self-consum¬ 
ing life below with the pure serenity of the 
upper air. Once I threw myself down on the 
deck, close to a grating whicn commanded a full 
view of the scene of action. Two men, all 
aglow, like fabled Cyclops, were busy at the 
time feeding the greedy furnace with enormous 
rations of coal. Sweating indeed, but not 

grunting, under their weary load,” their toil 
seemed a pleasure, to judge from the tunes they 
were humming, or rather jerking out in detach¬ 
ments; each detachment of minstrelsy marking 
a new effort of their Herculean frames. In one 
corner of the room, notwithstanding the swelter¬ 
ing heat, lay what appeared to be the form of a 
slender young man fast asleep. His face was 
turned from me; but I was much struck with 
the beauty of his long black hair, which lav in 
waving masses on his shoulders. I watched nim 
for some time, wondering what could have 
tempted any one with so apparently delicate a 
form to choose such a sleeping-place. I was 
just about to rouse myself, and renew my deck 
promenade, when I saw him move his arm 
slowly from under his head, and then half turn 
himself as if by a sore effort. I waited to 
catch a glimpse of the free, but his hair had 
frllen over it, and I could not distinguish a 
single feature. I saw, however, what made my 
brain swim as in a hurried dream. In the act 
of turning, his loose shirt fell back from his 
neck; and there on his breast, flaming with the 
light of the furnace, lay a jewelled cross. It 
needed no nearer inspection to enable me to 
recognise the counterpart of what I had seen 
before. 

I was at first half-annoyed at having my peace 
of mind again disturbed. The old whirl of 
perplexity renewed itself, sweeping round with 


it the ghastly forms of all the horrible thoughts 
from which I had so recently been ddivCTed. 
Was this a favouring Providence breaking up 
my way, or an Avenging Nemesis tracking my 
every step? Was it a gleam of hope, or a 
reminder of guilt ? Was it a temptation sent to 
try if I was in earnest in my new obedience, and 
could at last resist the power of curiosity when 
it led into dubious paths; or was it a sign to 
follow on to the fulfilment of a mission, and the 
solution of a mystery which seemed fraught with 

great issues ?.And then Stephanie! 

Had I forgotten her? Ah, no! she was the 
earthly horizon of my new-born happiness, 
girdling it round and round. I did indeed look 
to a wider horizon, the far-off circuit of the 
Universe that is but the hollow of the Almighty- 
hand, and there, and beyond it, the “ delighted 
spirit,” loved to range with reverence and godly 
fear. But, of my earthly prospects, the love of 
this Woman was indeed the widest boundary; 
and I deemed it a holy one, sanctioned of heaven. 
Therefore I yielded, and waited, and watched, 
trembling with conflicting anxieties. 

I was not the only one whose attention was 
attracted by the glitter of the jewels. First one 
Cyclop perceived it, feasted bis two eyes on it, 
(here unfortunately mythology does not cor- 
respond), tapped hie brother, pointed to the 
shining object, and then rubbed nis own shining 
nose. The brother Cyclop raised his two black 
hauds in unmitigated astonishment, looked at 
the first-mentioned, and appealed to his own 
nose in a similar manner for a solution of the 
mystery. In their perplexity, the furnace door 
was left open, whence issued a red glare that 
communicated to the whole scene an air of in¬ 
fernal grotesqueness. Cyclop A was evidently 
the ruling spirit. His next movement, almost 
simultaneously copied by Cyclop B, was to 
kneel down by the side of the Bleeping form, and 
inspect more closely, but without touching, the 
object of their curiosity. The inspection lasted 
for several minutes, and was terminated almost 
as simultaneously as it had been begun. A then 
jumped up and shut the furnace door; npon 
which B, likewise on his feet, went through the 
form of securing it more firmly. They then sat 
down on the iron steps immediately beneath me, 
and gazed silently on the brilliant puzzle. 

” Do you think it is real?” at length hissed A. 

“ What do you think ?” hissed B. 

" I think it is.” 

“ So do I.” 

Upon which they again put themselves in a 
devotional attitude before it, and mutually poked 
each other's ribs (A, of course, taking the 
initiative), with such evident intent to commit 
murder in perfect good humour, that I was just 
about to raise an alarm, when a slight motion 
on the part of the sleeper sent them both bolt 
upright—quite simultaneously this time—like two 
clowns in a “ danse comique.” 

And now the features were revealed, and there 
below me lay, without the shadow of a doubt, 
the original of the portrait I had seen at Win¬ 
slow's, and the perfect translation into manhood 
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oT my own Stephanie. Beantiful-^serapbically 
beautiful, even in the lurid glare that struggled 
fiercely through the closed door, and the un¬ 
dergrating, not Endymion, in the moonbeams, 
could have been more capable of winning 
admiration. I did not wonder that Winslow 
had loved him. The same beauty—softened 
but the same—had turned the current of my 
existence. And as yet his eyes were closed; 
but 1 pleased myself with thinking that, when 
be opened them, I should see the old beseeching 
loveliness that had charmed me in my lost one. 
How was I to speak to him, and what was I to 
tell him i Perchance, what I had to relate would 
only complicate his difficulties, and add new 
maxes to the labyrinth. Perchance my story 
might be but a bunch of Tantalus fruit, ripe only 
with disappointment. 

I was at the old perchancing work again, and 
my brain was reeling as in days before; but 1 
caught myself, and would no more of it. 
Another breath—it was a prayer this time—and 
I had made my resolution. These coincidences 
were clearly not sent in vain. It was assuredly 
my duty to follow them up. 

But to relieve A and B from their painful 
attitude of uprightness, which certainly con¬ 
tinued as long as I have taken to set down my 
mental recollections, their next move was to re¬ 
place themselves on the iron steps, as if to 
ponder on the speediest and safest means of 
assassination. A short pause succeeded, when, 
to the honour of human nature in a hot engine- 
room, the following conversation actually took 
place: 

A. “ Did I not tell you he was something 
better than he professed to be ?” 

B. “N’est-cepas?” 

A. " Isn’t it too bad of us to keep him down 
here, when we can do his work between us ?” 

B. “ N’est-ce pas V 9 

A. “ But don't you think we should button 
up hia shirt first, in case he shouldn't like to 
know that we had seen this thing ?” 

B. " N'eet-ce pas V 9 

Upon the clear establishment of which 
pointed concurrence, A again kneeled down 
beside the sleeping figure, and cautionslv per¬ 
formed the kind office he had proposed. B, 
supplementing his efforts, by way of fastening 
the button more securely, awoke the sleeper. 
He sprang up with a bound—his eyes full of 
anything but beseeching loveliness. His idea 
evidently was, that violent hands were being laid 
on his treasure; and accordingly he took his 
stand firmly in a corner, facing the innocent 
stokers with looks of defiant indignation that 
one would hardly have thought such soft linea¬ 
ments capable ot. 

" Don't be alarmed,” said A. 

" Don't be alarmed,” said B. 

" We mean kindly,” continued A; and Echo 
answered, " kindly.” 

“ Go np on deck, my friend, and take your 
sleep there. Your work has been too ham for 
ybo, and you are not used to this heat. We two 
will manage the work nicely between us. Don’t 


lie down without your cloak over you, or you'll 
get chilled.” 

And the good sonl patted him on the back, 
and half-pushed him up-stairs, doggedly resist¬ 
ing all the attempts of the young lad to express 
his thanks. B gave the finishing stroke to the 
pnshiiig, and had him <( sub Jove” in half a 
minute. 

Farewell A and B, Cyclopean brothers! In 
the pressure of other thoughts I forgot to seek 
you out when we reached our destination; but 
across gulfs of time and space I can join hands 
with you, and beg a blessing on your honest 
heads! Toil on, brothers, in the fierce glow of 
your furnace, and may your work be sweeter 
to your kind hearts than the luxurious ease of 
wealthy selfishness ! May the fire to which ye 
devote your lives become the altar of an accepted 
sacrifice, and the very burden of your labour 
be an earnest of reward ! Toil on in patience; 
for ye shall yet see the place of your task in the 
long endeavour of humanity! Yet, look up 
now and again from the fiery glare—up to the 
bine infinitude of Peace; take courage therein, 
and remember that verily " there remaineth a 
rest.” 

As may be supposed, I was up and on the 
watch immediately. The suddenness of the 
awaking had evidently banished all idea of sleep 
from the mind of the young Greek, as, instead 
of laying himself on the deck according to his 
orders, he proceeded to pace it up and down with 
a brisk step. I placed myself against the bul¬ 
warks, by the companion-ladder leading down 
to the engine-room, that I might catch the ex¬ 
pression of his face in the dim light as he passed 
and repassed. He seemed melancholy in the 
extreme, and yet nervously hoping against hope. 
Once and again, as he passed, his countenance 
seemed to brighten as if with the dawn of a 
hopeful project. The next glimpse of him 
would forcibly recall the face of Stephanie as I 
had seen her at our second meeting. I was 
puzzling myself as to preliminaries when the 
knot of perplexity was cut asunder by the young 
man himself stopping suddenly opposite me, 
and inquiring with a quivering voice if I spoke 
Italian. I told him I did, and desired to know 
if I could be of any service to him. 

" I merely wished to ask,” he said, "if you 
could tell me what I require to do in order to 
obtain a permission of residence for a short 
time at Pisa.” 

“ I am going there also,” I replied; “ and as 
I shall have to get the same for myself, I shall 
be glad of your company. I have got full in¬ 
structions as to all that sort of thing. I suppose 
you have got a passport 1” 

"Oh yes” • . . 

" Then you will have no difficulty in obtaining 
a permission of residence. Have you been in 
Pisa before V 9 f . 

" No ... that is to say ... you will think it 
veTy strange if I tell yon that I am going to 
Pisa to see if I have been there before.” 

" Have you any relations in Pisa ?”' 

" I am not sure.” 

b a 
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“ Will you think me impertinent if I say that 
I am very much interested in you ?” 

“ I shall only think that you are kind without 
reason. I do not know why you should be so.” 

“ I shall tell you why. Heaven has thrown 
me almost unwillingly in your way/’ 

“ How so ?” 

“ I shall prove it to you in the first place by 
telling you that your name is Iveron Stavroni- 
keta.” 

You should have seen how he looked. You 
should have seen the sudden changes that his 
face betrayed from hope to fear, from fear to 
almost comical bewilderment. 

(( I am a friend of Mr. Winslow’s,” I said at 
length. 

“ Ah! I see now!” he cried, with a laugh of 
delight. “ He has shown you the portrait. 
And has he forgiven me, do you know, for my 
uncourteous leave-taking ?” 

And thereupon I gave him a true and par¬ 
ticular account of what I bad witnessed of 
Winslow's feelings in regard to his departure, 
lie was lavish in his expressions of gratitude 
towards him, and in praise of his noble and 
generous character. 

“And now,” said I, when he had ceased, “I 
believe that I have much to tell you; but what 
I do tell you will very much depend on what 
you have to relate to me regarding yourself. I 
saw your letter to Mr. Winslow. I know from 
that that you are a mystery even to yourself. 
Yet I know that you are in search of something , 
and before I say anything further, you must tell 
me what it is; otherwise what I have to say may 
only issue in disappointment.” 

Will you put your hand in mine, sir, and say 
that you are really my friend ?” 

“ There. Do you believe me ?” 

“ I do.” 

“ Then tell me what you seek.” 

“ Perhaps, sir, it is only a vain dream, but 
I think I once had a sister; and I shall seek 
her all the world over until I find her—and if I 
find her not, I shall still seek her. And if it 
be only a dream, O it is sweeter than all cer¬ 
tainty, and I should like to die in it.But 

this must seem to you very foolish, does it not ?” 

“ Far from it. What do you recollect of your 
sister ?” 

“ Ah, sir, that is the difficulty. I can hardly 
separate my recollections from my fancies. My 
first distinct recollections begin after my re¬ 
covery from a long illness, which I was after¬ 
wards told was a brain-fever. Before that time 
I seem to see my sister, shadowy and transparent 
as you can fancy a blessed child-angel; but the 
face remains with me still; and, as the years have 
rolled on, it has grown with my growth from 
childhood to almost womanhood. I have seen it 
watching over me in the dark nights, sometimes 
sorrowful, sometimes joyous, but always loving. 
It has been pale and sorrowful of late, and 
once I saw it weep. But the strangest thing of 
all is—I am persuaded that I saw my sister . .. 

“ Where ?” 

“In Paris, just before I left.—But you seem 


excited. Tell me, sif, do you know anything 
of my sister ?” 

“ Be patient a little yet. Perhaps I do; but 
tell me of the circumstance you refer to.” 

“ I spent much of my time in Paris in ram¬ 
bling about from one part of the city to another. 
If you knew the style of my previous* life, you 
would not wonder at the extraordinary pleasure 
this gave me. On the day I refer to, I happened 
to step into the Station of the Chemin de Fer de 
Lyon. The crowd about to travel were just 
waiting for the opening of the bureau when 1 
entered. I waited awhile till it was opened, and 
then amused myself by listening to the names 
of all the different destinations to which the 
various individuals were bound. At length all 
were served with tickets but one man, who first 
of all asked for two tickets for Lyons, aod then, 
m if changing his mind, asked whether he 
could not book right on to Marseilles. I did 
not hear the reply. Two tickets were handed 
to him, and then I saw him join a young lady 
who was waiting for him at the aoor of the 
compartment in which the third-class pas¬ 
sengers are assembled before being admitted to 
the platform. A policeman closed the door after 
them, and so hurriedly as to catch part of the 
lady’s dress. On his re-opening it to release 
her, her face was turned towards me, and, as I 
live, it was the face that has been my guardian 
angel all my life through. I rushed forward at 
once, but the door was re-closed with a slam 
before I could attract her attention, and, as 1 
had no ticket to show, I was refused admission. 
I entreated earnestly to be allowed to enter, if 
only for a minute. I said I was sure it was 
a long-lost sister of whom I had caught a mo¬ 
mentary glance. At first I was told that it 
could i)ot be permitted; then gradually the man 
softened, and said he would open, but bade me 
remember that he would keep his eye on me, so 
that I need not attempt anything in the wayof 
pocket-picking. It was too late, however. The 
train was just starting as I gained the platform. 
I saw the man who accompanied her, looking 
out of the window of one of the carriages, but 
nothing further.” 

“ What was this man like ?” 

“ A short, thick-set, ill-looking man, with a 
great bristly beard. I grieve to think of that 
tender girl travelling in such company.” 

“ Ana how did you get here ?” 

“ Mr. Winslow told you about my departure 
from Paris. I had but little money—certainly 
far too little to admit of my travelling by nil* 
I knew Mr. Winslow would have helped me if I 
had asked him; but how could I crave money 
from one who had already been so kind, and for 
a cause which might after all be but a vain 
imagination ? I could not bear, too, the thought 
that had I never again been able to find bun 
and to return it to him, he might think of me 
through life as a mean impostor. I resolved, 
therefore, to walk to Marseilles, though with 
only the shadow of a hope that this would beot 
any use towards the accomplishment of my ob¬ 
ject. It was weary work truly. I generally 
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walked about forty miles a day, purchasing a 
little bread and fruit when I happened to pass 
through a town or village, and sleeping at 
night by the road side. I was frequently stopped 
and interrogated by gens d’armes, but I generally 
found my plain story compassionately received, 
and havebeen sent on with a blessing by more 
than one fierce official from whom I would have 
expected rougher treatment. On arriving, how¬ 
ever, at Nuits-sous-Ravi&re, I was suddenly 
arrested and carried before the Prefect of Police. 

I sat for some time in a cell adjoining his bureau, 
tremblingly anxious as to my impending fate, 
fearing imprisonment much less on account of 
its dreariness than of the utter destruction of 
my project which it would certainly bring about. 
Two gens d’armes stood over me with such an 
air of de6ant exultation that 1 am certain they 
mistook me for some great criminal. What 
followed convinced me still more of this. A 
bell sounded over my head, upon which the two 
gens d’armes seizing hold of me, almost dragged 
me to the door of the bureau, and then thrust 
me into the presence of a very benevolent look¬ 
ing old gentleman, who, on seeing me, to my 
extreme astonishment, threw himself back on 
bis chair, and burst into a long fit of laughter, 
in which two or three clerks, when he had found 
it possible to say a few words to them, joined 
most heartily. When the Prefect had regained 
control over himself, he rose, and taking up a 
photograph which lay on the table, held it up 
before the gens d’armes with one hand, and 
pointed to me with the other; whereupon the 
whole company shrugged their shoulders, the 
gens d’arines in particular—which latter, with a 
dismal salute and a lugubrious smile, then re¬ 
tired from the room. The Prefect advanced to 
me, patted me on the back, and said something 
in French, of which the only part I understood 
was the consoling tone. I stammered out a few 
words in Italian, upon hearing which, he in¬ 
stantly established one of the clerks as inter¬ 
preter. He asked me a great many questions 
about myself, and, as I had hitherto found the 
plain truth my best helper, I told him all I 
could remember. He seemed greatly interested. 
He provided me with a comfortable lodging for 
the night, and made me promise to remain in it 
till he would send for me the next day. I did 
so, and early next forenoon a servant came and 
conducted roe to his house, where I found the 
Prefect, his wife, and the interpreting clerk 
waiting for me. He then made me go over the 
same story, particularly inquiring into all my 
hardships on the way from Paris. I again 
answered all his questions, thanked him as 
warmly as I could for his kindness, and begged 
to he allowed to resume my journey. I suppose 
the fatigue must have been telling on my ap¬ 
pearance, as he insisted that it was impossible I 
could reach Marseilles on foot in such a state of 
weakness, and, in spite of my obstinate resist¬ 
ance, forced upon me as much money as would 
defray the expenses by rail. His wife joined 
her urgent offers to his, and I at last accepted 
their kindness, but only as a loan, which I have I 


Morley. 

sworn to myself to repay if I live. I arrived at 
Marseilles a few days ago, and immediately set 
about making such inquiry as I could by 
means of Italian. I met with many rebuffs, 
many shrugs of the shoulders, many suspicious 
looks. I never before felt what a vast ocean a 
city is. I found myself a mere speck on its 
waves. After two or three days-long days of 
disappointment—I gave up all hopes.” 

“ Then what has led you to take this further 
journey ?” 

“ I used to make a point of going into all the 
shops whose signs bore Italian names. I gene¬ 
rally found people there with whom I could 
converse. The day before yesterday I hap¬ 
pened to pass the shop of a worker in 
alabaster, over the door of which I read the 
name Bellarossa. I entered it, and the first 
thing which caught my attention was a model 
of a leaning tower, wnich, somehow or other, 
seemed to identify itself with some previous 
recollection. I at once asked if it was modelled 
from a real tower, and where it was. • It is the 
leaning tower of Pisa,’ said the sculptor, * and 
this is the cathedral, and this the baptistry.’ 
* And what is this ?’ I asked, pointing to a model 
of a beautiful little chapel. ' That is the Santa 
Maria della Spina.’ 

“ Instantly clouds of shadowy thoughts 
seemed to me to assume substance and reality. 
I had seen these things before. * Do you know 
if this little chapel stands on the margin of a 

river?’ I enquired again. ‘It does.’.I 

felt (and still feel) certain that Pisa is connected 
with my earliest life; and with that conviction 
strongly rooted in my mind, I was seized with 
the strong desire to proceed thither at once. I 
made all inquiry about the route, and finding 
that I had not enough money to take me thither, 
I offered to work my passage on board this 
vessel. I was at first refused, there being no 
necessity for an additional hand on deck; but 
it was at last agreed that I might assist in the 
engine-room. However, the kind fellows who 
are there insist upon taking my work on them¬ 
selves, and have forced me on deck. I have 
I now told you what you wish to know. I might 
tell you of my previous life, but I am dying 
with impatience to hear if you have anything to 
say of my sister.” 

I spoke to him of Stephanie till the dawn 
came out of the sea. With such a subject, and 
with so eager a listener, the soft-winged hours 
floated away unheeded. I told him of the 
strange circumstances under which I had met 
her, of her yearnings after a remembered brother, 
of the face that visited her and grew with her, of 
her tenderness of heart and of her great beauty. 
I told him —I could not conceal \t— how she 
and I loved one another, how our souls were 
now so intertwined that they could no more be 
separated, and how I now rejoiced in him as in 
a brother. All this while he was lying at my 
feet, looking up into my face, riveted and en¬ 
tranced, as a saint may be in the first ravishment 
of glory. The proximity of several of our fellow- 
travellers, however, who now began to emerge 
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one by one from the soene of their unrest, put a little of the world, but I hare read of the ways of v 
gradual end to my volubility, and seemed like- God. You and I shall see her; but, ah, when 
wise to rouse my companion to a keener sense I have only looked at her, you will take her 
of external things. His fixity of aspect began away!” 

to give way to the play of many phases of “Nay, nay; it would be years before I could 
thought. I never saw a face that more perfectly marry your sister.” 

reflected the inner-workings of the mind. I “Years! yes, when years shall hays taught, 
could see that he was revolving all the bearings me to love her more and more—when horn 
of the mysterious story, and in quick succession being my hope she shall have become my joy- 
building up hopes ana pulling them down, plan- when from being my distant beckoning star,, 
ning and rejecting, rejoicing and sorrowing, she shall have become the sun of my life: then. 
At length he rose, ana turned from me, and you will come, so much wiser, so much more to 
after pacing up and down the deck for some De desired than I ; you will come to claim her 
time, threw himself on his knees with his face promise, and take her away from me, and I shall 
to the just-appearing sun, and remained in this be alone again!” 

attitude, regardless of several astonished spec- “ I will not take her heart from you. It is 
tators, long enough to accomplish a very con- possible for a wife to love a husband without 
siderable orison. On rising, he resumed his altering her love for a brother. If you take her 
walk, and it was not until I,rather puzzled with all to yourself, she will be nothing to me; but 
his strange behaviour, made a move as if to go if in due time you yield her up to me, she will 
below, that he strode rapidly up to me, and still be to you all that a sister can be. M 
taking me by the hand, drowned a faint attempt “ Do you believe this, sir ?” 
to speak, in a flood of tears. I did not wonder “ I do.” 

that his pent-up emotion on a subject so tender “ You will think me strangely ignorant when 
should have forced him, at length, to play the I tell you that I must depend on your word 
woman ; so, placing my arm in his, I turned for many of the simplest things of life. I think 
with him, and we walked up and down for some I have generally found, in reading the lives of 
time in silence. great women, that the name of the sister all but 

“ You will think me very strange,” he said, at disappeared in that of the wife. Is it not so in 
length—“ very ungrateful; but oh, sir, you will common life?” 

not take her from me ?” I certainly was a little puzzled to hear such a 

This was a view of the subject, certainly, matter discussed with reference to reading, in* 
which had not dawned on me till now. Within stead of ordinary experience. Notwithstanding 
the plenitude and compass of my own love I had I felt called upon for an explanation, 
readily included Aim, forgetting that I was an “ Perhaps,” said I “ that is owing to the im** 
intruder uppn his. His sister was his life-object; perfection of all history, which, dwelling only in 
and the mere fact that she was to be happy with broad results, cannot reach into the inner feel- 
me would not satisfy him. And in spite of my- inge. These women you have read of are great 
self, many little selfish, but thoroughly prudent because of something in which they differ from 
and practical thoughts, drove me all of a end- j ordinary women; ana if the husband is heard of, 
den into a very calculating state of mind. For it is because the wife must bear his name, which 
it did seem as impossible for me to yield up thus shares in her celebrity. But the lore of 
Stephanie to the utter ownership of her brother sister and brother—and my own home beamed 
as to enlarge the pecuniary details of the matri- on me—is, thank God, an ordinary thing, too 
monial sacrament so as to include them both, ordinary for history.” 

Here was a dilemma, horned and horrid. Na- I was glad to run into abstractions, however out 
tural for him, after a life of weary waiting, of of place at the time, to escape from the practical 
hope deferred and struggles endured, to desire question that stood like a Darner between us; 
to realize undivided possession! Natural for and by way of still farther evading it, I begg 6 ® 
me, on whom had dawned the life of a higher to know how it was that he, at his age (which wa 
love than that of brotherhood itself, to cling to not much less than my own), professed so little 
the new revelation, and press on to its daily of the ordinary experience of life. . 

sanctities! “I think I may say,” he replied, “judging 

There was nothing for it now but to leave the from what I have read, and from what I hare 
matter to time. I would not shatter a brothers lately seen of the ways of other men, that mine 
hopes; I could not shatter my own. has been strangely different from most °ftb«D, 

“ You will not take her from me, will you ?” Glad to get him on the subject, I expressed 
he again inquired, with a heart-rending earnest- my anxious desire to know whatever he C°uJa 
ness that constrained me to cast about for a remember of his previous life, 
speedy reply. “ I have not much to tell,” he began, as we 

“We have not found your sister yet,” was seated ourselves, not altogether unopposed,» 
the only one that suggested itself. considerable way out on the bowspnt, wnico 

“ Ah, but we shall find her. I may not teach unusual position we had chosen in order w 
you, but why are all these strange lines, whioh avoid the disagreeables connected wiw 
begin so far asunder, wearing to a centre ? most merciless of operations, ‘washing decsr. 
Surely not to oross each other without purpose, “ I have not much to tell, hut what 1 oo 
fmd go out again into infinite darkness. I know member I shall relate to you the W W* 
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Button Motley. 


u it may help yon to excuse in me much of 
what may now seem unpardonable ignorance. 
1 hare already told you that my earliest recol¬ 
lections, if recollections I may call them, are 
bat dim shadows floating confusedly through 
my mind, and often interchanging themselves 
with what I afterwards discovered to be the ex¬ 
perience of others which I have picked up in 
books and paintings. I will not trouble you 
with these just now. I will begin with what 
appears to me like the first birth of my percep¬ 
tions, at a time when I think I must have been 
notless than four years of age. I remember 
the scene very dearly. I was lying on a low 
pallet in a small white-washed room, all but 
bare of furniture. It was very bright, however: 
a brilliant sunlight streamed into it through a 
small window just over my head. There was a 
low stool io one corner of the room; in another, a 
great heap of nuts, nearly reaching up to a shelf 
which supported a few hooks and a lamp. A 
rude fire-place, with a few charred sticks, and a 
massive door, on which was pasted the picture 
of a figure bearing a cross, were the only other 
noticeable objects, save a iug of water whicb 
stood on the floor near my head. 

“ I tried to rise, but could not: my strength 
was quite gone. I tried to cry out, but it seemed 
to me as if I had utterly lost the use of my 
voice. 1 lay long in a state of utter amazement, 
and so weak, that I thought I should have died 
—and indeed I wished to die. I could not think 
what had come over me. I could not even re¬ 
member who or what I was. The very effort to 
think weaned me out, and I fell asleep again. 
It was dark when I awoke, and my state was 
more than ever a perfect blank to me. I was in 
a burning thirst, and remembering the jug of 
water I had seen near my head, I managed with 
a great effort to pass my hand over to it, and 
slide it a little closer to me. It was too heavy 
for me to lift, but I managed to bend it down 
so as to spill a little of the water over my Ups. 
I felt considerably refreshed, but in no way en¬ 
lightened. I must have lain awake during 
several hours, which were past in bootless ques¬ 
tionings, when I heard a grating sound as of 
some one unlocking the door. It was very 
slowly and cautiously done, and presently the 
door opened, almost noiselessly, and a man en¬ 
tered bearing a lantern. After carefully securing 
the bolts inside, he turned suddenly towards me, 
directing the light full on my face. I was al¬ 
most frightened to death by his startling appear¬ 
ance, He was a very tall, powerful man, 
fiercely bearded and armed to the teeth. His 
head was covered with a shawl of green and 
gold, wound roand like a turban. Underneath 
a huge rough capote, beautifully mounted pis¬ 
tols and daggers flashed from a gorgeous girdle. 
A rich sabre hung by his side, and on his knees 
wereplates of steel. 

“ When he saw that I was awake, he placed 
his finger on his lips, and, advancing towards 
me, laid down the lantern and lifted the water 
to my mouth. As he raised my head very 
gently to enable me to drink more easily, I 


began to feel a little reassured, though my first 
idea bad been that all these formidable weapons 
were intended for my immediate destruction. 
After I had drunk freely, he laid me as gently 
back again, and then whispered to me in Italian, 
f Sleep again, little one t you are goinff to be weft 
soon. He now sat watcning me till ne thought 
I was asleep, when he proceeded to divest him¬ 
self of his arms, and his fine clothing, for which, 
to my further bewilderment, he substituted a 
long coarse frock, with a girdle of rope, a hat 
like an ordinary beaver, without rim, and shoes 
of the coarsest description. When he had com¬ 
pleted his new attire, he next set himself to se¬ 
crete the garments and armB he bad just laid 
down. The garments he folded up and placed 
under the palet on which I was lying r the arms 
he hid deep in the heap of nuts. In the weak¬ 
ness of my mind ana body at the time, I was 
quite unable to adhere to any one course of 
tnought, or any one course of observation; and 
just at this point I slid off into a state of won¬ 
der as to where such a quantity of nuts could 
have been found, and was deep in a dream of a 
forest of nuts, with numberless little children 
sporting on the boughs, when, all of a sudden, 
I was startled by the voice of some one singing, 
and, looking up, saw the same man seated on 
the outer threshold of the door, swaying himself 
backwards and forwards a* an accompaniment or 
stimulant to one of the most mournful of imagin¬ 
able chants. It was, indeed, a strange,wild song; 
and as I lay and listened to him in that fevered 
excitement which makes us one-half eye and ear 
and the other half fancy, as he sang and swayed 
himself, and swayed himself and sang, it seemed 
to me as if his voice were now mourning in 
rocky hollows, now quivering among the sobbing 
leaves of many forests, now joining in the plaint 
of little brooks, and now swelling with the mur¬ 
mur of the moaning sea. How long he sang I 
know not, for when I awoke from a dream that 
I was a lark pursuing his voice through the 
heights of air, I found mat he was lying in the 
straw pallet, and I on his breast. It was broad 
daylight, and I did hear a lark I Ob, how I 
longed to be up, and to climb up to that bright 
window, and to look out and see whither I had 
come! How I wearied till the strange man 
would wake, that I might question him as to 
the things that were bewildering me I He did 
not seem unkind, and perhaps he would tell me 
who and where I was, and whose were the kind 
faces that I seemed to miss, and that came and 
went like shadowy spectres, which would not 
come nearer me to let me embrace them, nor yet 
leave me alone with the stranger. At length he 
awoke, and perceiving that 1 was awake also, 
put his finger to his lips as before, and then 
stroked my head as gently as a mother might 
have done, saying at the same time, very kindly, 
* Not yet, my little one. You must sleep to¬ 
day, still $ and to-morrow we shall go out and 
gather flowers.* 

“ I was in a frame of mind to be comforted 
with anything, and one of unquestioning obe¬ 
dience ; eo that when he rbse, and kindled a fire 
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with his flint and steel, and removed an unsus¬ 
picious stone from one corner of the floor, and 
drew from a wonderful little cavern beneath 
materials for coffee-making, &c, &c., and busied 
himself in the preparation of a comfortable 
breakfast, of which he made me partake, though 
sparingly, and then told me he was going to 
leave me for a little, but that I was on no account 
to stir—up to the last item of all this, and all 
through that day, I was as silent and as peace¬ 
fully puzzled as any child could well be. 
Towards the evening he came in again—not 
alone this time, but accompanied by three or 
four aged monks, clad very much like himself, 
but in much richer material, and one of them 
carrying a long silver-headed staff. They looked 
on me so kindly, and showed me so many little 
dainties they had brought for me, some of which 
they allowed me to taste, that I never dreamed 
of being afraid of them . They talked long with 
my friend, in a tongue then unknown to me: 
but I afterwards learned that he had told them 
of his having found me floating on the waves, 
and that they were then disputing as to whether 
this were not a special Providence which had 
sent this child to the holy hermit to be brought 
up for God. The hermit stood all the while be¬ 
fore the heap of nuts, and seemed very much 
satisfied with the result of their conversation, 
but still more so with their departure, which 
took place after each in turn had patted and 
stroked me, with saintly looks, that filled my 
dreams all the night long. 

“ Among other good things, the kind monks 
had made me take a little of some very choice 
wine, and they were not long gone before I was 
again asleep under the influence of it. It must 
have been long past midnight when I awoke, 
and then, as before, there was the grating of the 
lock, the light of the lantern, the flash of arms, 
and the green and gold. Then there was the 
same changing and hiding of dress, and pre¬ 
sently the same swaying to and fro, and in the 
many windings of the song, the same moaning 
in the hollows of rocks, the quiver of sobbing 
leaves, the plaint of little brooks, and the moan¬ 
ing of the 6ea. I slept again, and awoke on his 
breast. The room was full of light, and I 
longed more than ever to look out on the fresh¬ 
ness of the world. I felt myself stronger too, 
and even longed to play, though with a strange 
sensation of the absence of wonted companions. 

“ My wish was gratified at last. By gradual 
stages, and with the gentleness of a woman, the 
kind hermit half-carried me to the door, where 
he had formed for me a little seat of turf. As 
you may guess, I surveyed the scene with cu¬ 
rious eyes. Just beneath me, and far as the eye 
could reach, the sea lay gleaming. All around 
where I sat were craggy rocks,, rising abruptly 
from the water. Just over me, and luxuriating 
up into the very sky, woods upon woods towered 
gloriously, from the depths of which innume¬ 
rable little streams ran prattling to the sea: and 
above all this, a great white rock, high and 
majestical, lifted its head into the serenest 
heavens. I felt as if in fairy-land—and indeed. 


if there be a fairy-land, it surely cannot be more 
beautiful than Monte Santo!” 

‘'Monte Santo?” 

“Yes, that is where I have lived since the 
time I speak of, until lately.” 

“And have you actually passed your life 
among the monks ?” 

“Yes. I suppose this explains much that 
may have seemed to you Strange about me. But 
I am glad you have interrupted me, as I was 
forgetting myself in the intensity of my own re¬ 
collections. I must cut my storv shorter. 
Suffice it to say, then, that I passed the next 
three years of my life as the hermit’s child. 
Night after night I heard him sing his wondrous 
song, though it was only now and again that be 
appeared in the dress in which I had first seen 
him. I passed my days chiefly in the pathless 
wood®, leading the life of a Faun rather than 
that of a child of man. And no wonder. Ob, 
sir, if you knew that land, the glory of its 
forests, and the purple of its vineyards—if you 
had climbed its highest peak as I have done, and 
plucked the amaranth that grows on its summit 
—if you had searched as I have the shadowy 
depths of its valleys, and found every day some 
new and curious nook, full of mystery and 
dream8—if, like me, you had daily enjoyed the 
companionship of its brooks, of its birds, of its 
flowers, nay, of the very breezes that whisper 
through its woods, you would not wonder that, 
before the world of books was opened up to me, 
I found more fellowship in the waving of 
boughs and the converse of waters than in the 
way8 of men. A new cavern, moss-grown and 
leaf-screened; a new cascade, stammering the 
same tale that all the waters told ; a new gorge, 
dark and deep, with the fragmentary sheen of 
brooks flashing through capricious gaps in great 
regions of foliage; a new labyrinth of nut-laden 
boughs; a new flower, hiding its unnoted beauty 
under the dripping canopy of projecting cliffs; 
a tree, heaven-blasted, stretching out its giant 
arms like a mauiac suddenly conscious of 
nakedness, and grasping at the drapery of its 
rich-robed brothers; a withered trunk, whose 
heart the vulture-ages had eaten out, and m 
whose hollow I could sit, and watch the green- 
clad procession of the hours; these, and 
such as these, were the incidents of my life. 
Besides, my uncle (as the hermit had taught me 
to call him) had cautioned roe against being 
much in the company of the monks. In a land 
so thickly studded with monasteries, it was <of 
course impossible to avoid them altogether; but 
I was strictly forbidden to answer any question* 
they might put regarding my uncle’s way of life* 
I therefore, as I said, kept as much as possible 
in the pathless woods, and in the solitary place* 
of the rocks. My uncle was very kind—never 
harsh, except when I questioned him as to bow 
I had got there, and how long I was to remain. 
In a short time I began to learn that it waa in 
vain so to question him; and during the re*tot 
the time that we passed together, we were a* 
loving as father and son. But our parting came; 
and a sad one it was. 
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“ One night, my uncle (whom I had observed 
to be very much agitated during the whole of 
tbe preceding day, and, contrary to his kindly 
wont, too much absorbed within himself to give 
heed to my most importunate demands on his 
attention, after having sat for hours, silently 
watching tbe approach of darkness, turned sud¬ 
denly to me, and addressed me in a tone of 
nervons haste, such as he had never before used 
to me. 

“ ‘ Boy,* said he, ‘ can I trust you with a 
secret?* 

“ 4 What secret, Uncle ?* I asked. 

444 No matter what. Do you love me ?* 

“ 4 You know I do. Uncle,* said I, rushing 
forward and throwing myself into his arms. 

44 1 felt a tear drop on my cheek, and looking 
up in his face, saw with astonishment that he 
was weeping. I did not know how to comfort 
him, except by embracing him all the more 
closely. 

“ * If I were to leave this place hurriedly and 
secretly,* said he at length, * would you go 
with me, Iveron ?* 

44 (I should have told you that he had named 
me after two of the monasteries in whose neigh¬ 
bourhood we dwelt.) 

44 4 1 would,’ I replied, *—most willingly— 
anywhere you like.* 

44 4 But would you go if I told you it was 
a dangerous life I was about to lead, and 
that you would see none hut rough and daring, 
though honest, men?—that you would many 
times have to hide with me in dark caverns, and 
to be often very hungry, and without anything 
to satisfy your hunger, and perhaps have to 
see blood shed, and well-known friends falling 
in fight, and, after all, see me carried away from 

J rou to die a cruel death, without being able to 
eave yon anything but a bad name ?* 

44 'But why are you going away, Uncle,* I 
asked, 4 if all that is before you ?’ 

44 4 1 only say it is possible, Iveron. I hope, 
my child, for better things—ay, for glorious 
things!’ 

“ 4 Then if you go, I will go.* 

“‘But would you not rather stay with the 
good monks ? They are kind men, and they all 
love you.** 

“ ‘ Yes, but none of them love me as you do, 
Uncle.* 

44 When I said this, he embraced me tenderly, 
and said that nothing would separate me from 
him. He then told me to go outside the little 
hut, and down by a well-known path to the sea¬ 
shore, there to strike a light, ana by this means 
to kindle a torch with which he provided me. 
This I was to hold until 1 should see anything 
unusual; upon which I was to hurry up to the 
hut again as soon as possible, and inform him of 
what I saw. 

“ I did as I was directed. It was a moonless 
night, but the stars were twinkling brightly, and 
the sea had no utterance save now and again a 
long-drawn sigh, that fell on the ear more like 
the memory of an ancient sorrow than a sensible 
sound. 1 lit the torch, which emitted a strange 


f reen light that at first half-frightened me; but 
looked at the stars and at the sea, and felt 
strong again. I sat down on a stone, and at 
first amused myself with dropping pebbles on 
the green reflection of the torch in the water, 
and watching the beautiful undulations. Then 
gradually as this ceased to be novel, I set myself 
(for the sake of shortening the time, which was 
now beginning to feel rather long) to count the 
faint recurrences of the low sigh that seemed to 
me to speak of some great grief hid in the 
heart of the ocean long ago. I thus fell into a 
dreamy state, in which I continued for a con¬ 
siderable time, when of a sudden I became aware 
of a boat at a very few yards from the shore. It 
was slowly approaching, and as the oars rose 
and fell without the slightest plash, it seemed 
like a spectral boat in a soundless sea. A man 
was standing in the bows making signs to me; 
instead of waiting to interpret which, I threw 
down the torch in dreadful alarm, and rushed 
wildly up to the but. My uncle opened the 
door as soon as be heard my footsteps. I saw 
that he was dressed as I had first seen him, and 
that he bad an air of defiant nobleness such 
as I had never seen him assume before. I told 
him of what I had seen, and that the boat was 
already by the shore. 

‘“It is well,* he said, calmly. ‘Then you 
may go to bed, my child.* 

“' But am I not to go with you, dear Uncle ?* 
I asked, in alarm. 

44 4 Not this night, Iveron. I shall be back to 
this place before morning. To-morrow we will 
leave it together. Fear nothing, njy child. The 
good God watches over such as you.* 

“ It was the first time he had spoken to me of 
God. I made some remonstrance; but he took 
me in his arms, laid me on my bed, and, kissing 
me affectionately, left the hut without a word. 
I felt that I did not dare to follow him, and 
being now quite accustomed to find myself alone 
in the darkest nights (for it had always been in 
the darkest nights that I had missed roy uncle) I 
soon fell asleep without fear. 

“ I had slept for some hours, when the door of 
the hut suddenly opened, and my uncle, stagger¬ 
ing in, threw himself, groaning, on tbe bed. I 
started up in great alarm, struck a light hur¬ 
riedly, and held the lamp forward to his face. 
To my horror I saw that there was a great gash 
on his brow, from which the blooa was fast 
flowing, and another stream of blood welling 
out on his beautiful girdle from some wound in 
his breast. I screamed out, and nearly fainted; 
but he raised his hand, and merely whispered: 

“ ‘ Hush, for the love of God 1* 

44 It was the second time he had spoken to me 
of God. 

“ * What can I do for you, dear dear Uncle ?* 
I said, striving to control my agony of alarm 
and sorrow. 

“ ‘ Come near me, my child,* he said, * for I 
have not long to live. The villains whom I 
should have slain have murdered me.* 

44 4 Oh Uncle,* I cried, ‘ do not speak in this 
way. Let me wash that ugly wound.’ 
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" ' It is too late. Come nearer me still. They 
will tell you had things of me, Iveron ... but I 
loved you, my child ... I loved you indeed!’ 

“A long pause succeeded—I, sobbing like to 
break my heart, and the dying man, breathing 
harder and harder. 

" ' I cannot lift my arm, Iveron/ he at length 
whispered, with great difficulty; 'but do you 
put your hand ... into my breast... a little 
further up . . . there. . . open my shirt, and ... 
take that cross from my neck. ... Nay, my boy, 
I cannot lift my head ... take my dagger and 
cut the string. . . . There . . • that is yours . .. 
wear it. . . it may help you to find out who you 
are ... I know nothing except that I took you 
from men .. . more wicked than myself. ... 
Come nearer me still, Iveron .. .' 

" And I lay in his blood, pressed against his 
last heart-heavings, and choking with my own 
tears. Suddenly, with a huge effort, he raised 
himself, held me from him a little way, looked 
with bis gory eyes upon me for a moment or 
two, then clasped me to his bosom again, and 
lay down to die. 

"' Iveron/ he whispered, with his last breath- 
ing, ' such as you can pray • .. say . • • God 
forgive him I* 

" It was the last time that he spoke to me of 
God, and the words had hardly crossed my lips, 
when I knew that my uncle was dead. 

" I was alone in that dreary hut with the bloody 
corpse of the only being I loved on earth. Ob, 
sir, I believe there have been many lifetimes 
.spent in the busy world, without ever such an 
experience of terror and woe as shook and tore 
my child-heart on that fearful night 1 Oh, if 
you had seen how awful he looked when the 
grey dawn paled the poor lamp, and set the seal 
of more terrible reality on the horror of his 
ghastly wounds! A ray from the rising sun lit 
up the diamond of the cross which was lying 
on the bed, and, remembering what my poor 
uncle had told me, I rose and secreted it in my 
bosom. It was my first return to sober thought, 
and I began to reason, child that I was, as to 
how I should act. I thought that, if I told the 
monks what bad happened, they might find 
wherefrom to say evil tilings of him, and this I 
resolved should not be. I thought I would dig 
for days and days till I had made a deep grave 
in the floor, in which I would bury him, then go 
to the monks and tell them that my uncle had 
left me. But then I was afraid that, if dis¬ 
covered at the work, they would say I had mur¬ 
dered him while he slept. I was at my wits’ 
end what to do, when I was thrown into new 
alarm by the sound of many footsteps rapidly 
advancing towards the hut. Presently the door 
was thrown open, and, looking up, I saw the 
Abbot of Iveron. I had seen him several times 
before; indeed, he was one of those who had 
visited the hut as I before related. He was at¬ 
tended by a great crowd of the brethren, one of 
whom, standing close to the abbot, carried what I 
at once recognized as my uncle’s sabre, now 
tenible with blood. Those who were near 
enough to obtain a glance of the gory spectacle 


that the open door revealed, started back ap¬ 
palled, and a cry of horror passed over the whole 
crowd. I heard the abbot order them back, and 
then name a few of the elders who alone were to 
enter with him. I understood their language 
now. It was my uncle’s language too, and he 
had taught it me. Three or four of the strongest 
of the lay brethren were then ordered to station 
themselves outside the door: the rest, with the 
exception of the few selected by the abbot, re¬ 
turned, as he had commanded, to their monas¬ 
tery. 

"The monks having entered, and having closed 
the door, stood for some time in speechless 
horror. At length the abbot spoke to me. I 
was now lying on the heap of nuts, with mr face 
hid in my hands, greatly fearing lest they should 
think I had murdered him. 

" ‘ Come to me, child/ he said. ' Alas, poor 

boy, thou art bloody too 1.I will ask thee 

a few questions, and, as I am in the place of 
God, l charge thee, answer me words of truth.’ 

"' I will, father/ I replied, at once awed and 
encouraged. 

" ' Where is the holy hermit ?’ 

"' That is he/ said I, pointing to the body. 

" At this the monks looked on one another 
like men bewildered. 

"' Hath the Lord permitted this ?’ said the 
abbot at length. ' Father Emmanuel, do thou 
wash the face, and see if this be indeed the holy 
hermit/ 

“ The monk did as he was desired, then slightly 
raised the head of the corpse, and showed the 
pallid features to the fathers, whose very beards 
shook with fear, when they saw that it was in¬ 
deed the hermit. 

“' Who hath done this ?' said the abbot, again 
addressing himself to me. 

" ' I know not, father/ I answered; and there¬ 
upon I told him some of the circumstances of 
the preceding night. The monks again looked 
at each other in blank peiplexity, which was 
only interrupted by Father Emmanuel shifting 
the disposition of the bed-clothes, and covering 
the face of the dead. 

"'Come with us, child/ then resumed the 
abbot. * This is no place for one of thy years. 
Thou hast begun early to know how wicked the 
world is. Sad, oh sad, that its curse should 
find its way even to our land of holy retirement I 
Come, thou shalt henceforth live with us/ 

" It was now that I became more than ever 
alive to the agony of parting. I flung myself on 
the bed, and clung frantically to the body; but 
was soon lifted and led out by the monka—not 
harshly, but firmly. The abbot closed the door 
behind us, and gave strict charges to the stalwart 
lay-brethren on no account to allow anyone to 
enter. 

"' It behoveth us/ he said, to learn something 
of this mystery, and of the manner of his death 
ere we can inter him in our holy soil/ 

“ * And of the manner of his life, too/ sug- 
gested one of the lay-brethren. 

"' Ha! knowest thou aught, Philip ?’ 
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‘“I cannot say I know, but I bare sometimes 
thought, 9 replied the lay-brother. 

“ ‘ Come thou also with us, then, and let us 
know what thou thinkest.* 

w Accordingly we all proceeded to the mo* 
nastery of Ireron, whore a cell was appointed me> 
which I was to share with a priest to whom I 
had more than once spoken, and who begged 
hard to be put in charge of me. 

*‘I know not what was the end of the 
consultation; but long afterwards they told 
me that my uncle had been an outlaw, the 
head of a terrible band of men who were ill- 
affected towards the Government of the 
country—that he had assumed the life of a 
hermit for the sake of concealment, and had 
so perfectly blinded the monks to his real 
character that they thought him a pattern of 
holy asceticism—that his wonderful psalm in 
the night had led to the general belief that he 
sacrificed sleep to devotion—that all the while be 
had been the recognised leader of many rebel¬ 
lious movements in the countrv, which he had 
concerted, with other subordinate leaders, in 
secret midnight conferences held on the neigh¬ 
bouring peninsula—that the authorities had 
obtained information of this, and a band of 
Government troops had surprised the rebels on 
the terrible night I have tola you of, and had 
taken several prisoners; finally, that my uncle 
had escaped, though with his death-wounds on 
him, and had been rowed over by a few follow¬ 
ers, who, however, had been taken on their way 
back, and had given such information as after¬ 
wards reached the monks. But they would 
never tell me what was done with hi body; 
though, I think, from some hints I heard, that 
they bore it far out to sea, and buried it in the 
waters. Whatever he was, I love his memory. 
I am sure he must have been driven by force of 
circumstances to that wild life and that cruel 
death.” 

Just at this point of the story, the order was 
given to haul down the flying-jib, and we were 
imperatively ordered off the bowsprit. During 
the whole course of the young man’s narrative I 
had been utterly insensible to external things. 
My eyps were immovably fixed on the water 
beneath us, rising and falling in overlapping 
masses on either side of the resistless bow, like 
earth from a plough-share. But now I raised 
them on one of the faireBt of citiee rising up be- 
fore us—a great amphitheatre of palaces, extend¬ 
ing upwards, terrace above terrace, until lost in 
the beauty of mountains. 

« What glorious city is this V ' cried my com¬ 
panion, in the rapture of admiration. 

I had never seen it before, but a thousand 
tokens taught me to answer at once i 

” Genova la Superba /” 


u 

A GLEAM FROM THE PAST. 

ST BARRY A. CARTWRIGHT. 

Touch’d with a soft and tender grace, 

In the action, the word, and the tone, 

He looks in her fair young face, 

And the bard lines fade from his own. 


Oh he listens with eager ears, 

He answers with filtering tongue, 
His mind is busy with by-gone years. 
That come like the echos of song. 


Faint, faint sounds in the distance there, 
Of music passingly sweet; 

And the long past wakes in its lair, 

And again youth's pulses beat. 


And the old man, no longer grey, 

Like the change in a fairy-scene 
From the present has past away, 

And the days come back that have been ; 

And his heart leaps np once moro ; 

A moment he seems to rqjoice, 

And his being thrills to the core 
At the sound of a woman's voice. 


The sound of her voice and her smile, 
Death, relaxing, yields to the charms, 
And restores, for a little while, 

A dear lost form to his arms. 


He gazes—the maiden's cheek blushes, 
All rosy and red, as she stands; 

Nor can she divine why he offbrs 
His withered and trembling hands. 

“ Like—like—so like,” he murmurs 
To her who sleeps under the ground I 
Ah ! she died in far-off summers, 

But I started—thought she was found. 


“ Found! and the present vanished away,” 
And memory loosened its hold. 

Tears from the grey eyes stole away, 

And he whispered —'“ old, old, so old. 


(( God bless you! forgive—forgive me! 

Like—so like to the face 1 knew; 
Oh let it again smile on me, 

For the fancy seems still as true. 


4< Oh ) a kiss from the lips so fair, 
And the vision were perfect now!” 
And the maiden stoop'd by his chair, 
And she kiss'd his wrinkled brow. 
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SPIRIT-WORLD. 


THE CORNFIELD. 


BT MERLIN. 


Last night, when all the household slept, 
The north wind blew so wild, 

That I lay in my bed and wept, 

Bitterly, like a child. 

I know 'twss weak and coward-like ; 

Once I was bold and brave, 

Ready to march, ready to strike, 

Now I yearn for the grave; 

Yearn to the souls of those above, 

Who in God's light are furl'd— 

To feel the bliss of re-awaken'd love, 

And live in spirit*world. 


I walk alone, where fresh winds blow, 
Over the rocky shore, 

And feci God's world in beauty grow 
Ever and evermore; 

I steal away and sit apart, 

While all the world is gay; 

In solitariness of heart 
I go alone to pray; 

And in the silent summer night, 

When dim, blue mists are curl'd, 

I watch the dying amber light, 

And live in spirit-world. 


When thro* the aisle and cloister dim 
The ghostly twilight falls, 

And sunset shadows flit and skim 
Over the sculptur'd walls, 

Alone, I touch the organ-chords, 

And bid the music roll, 

And seem to hear an angel’s words 
Of greeting to my soul. 

The music lingers round the bells, 
Then seems to Heaven whirl’d, 

And bears me upwards with the swells 
To realms of spirit-world. 


Weak, oh weak is my woman's will, 

And gone from my control, 

In vain I bid the tumult still, 

- Or peace be in my soul; 

For never more is rest in lifo, 

Or home on earth for me: 

But evermore is endless strife, 

And struggles to be free. 

For life is shorn of love, one by one 
My joys their sails have furl'd, 

And those who with me voyag'd have gone 
To dwell in spirit-world. 

■» 

Manners. —In all the superior people I have 
met, I notice directness, truth spoken more freely, 
as if everything of obstruction, of malformation had 
been trained away. What have they to conceal ? 
What have they to exhibit? Between simple and 
noble persons there is always a quick intelligence: 
they recognize at sight, and meet on better ground 
thau the talents and skills they may chance to 
possess—namely, on sincerity and uprightness.— 
Emerson’s “ Conduct of Life.” 


BT ADA TREY ANION. 


Here—while the gorgeous sunset's overflow 
Touches the cornfield with the hues of Heaven, 
And the west wind, in wand’ring to and fro, 
Bows down the full ears, let us pass the even; 
The scarlet poppies and the blue corn-flowers 
Will smile us back again to bygone hours— 


I call to mind a beauteous August morn: 

The lark was up and singing o’er the lea; 

In the bright east those roseate hues were born, 
Which dye in radiance hill, and tower, and tree; 
And gold-eyed moths fluttered on glancing wings 
Among the sheaves, which seemed the dark earth's 
kings. 


Two constant hearts, that Fate«had severed long, 
That gracious mom were linked in one for aye; 
Two lovers listened to the lark's glad song, 

Poured 'neath the silver spikes of headlong day. 
'Twas here they met; and here, with happy tears. 
Love bound, in one full sheaf, the hopes of years. 


Dear wife, sweet wife! you know how fondly placed. 
Amid your treasures, are some dried wild flowers. 
With the date of their gathering o'er them traced; 
More prized by you than blooms from fairest 
bowers. 

Of our past days those blossoms seem to tell— 

And of the mom when sorrow bade farewell. 

Ramigate, I860. 


SONG. 


BY ANNE A. FREMONT. 


I have no lands, I have no gold, 

Nor woolly flock in crowded fold: 

My only offering, love, will be 
A heart that throbs and beats for thee I 


I cannot bring thee jewels rare 
To shine like stars in thy dark hair: 
The wild rose, and the hawthorn sweet, 
Will be for thee a chaplet meet. 


Nor have I chains of gold, to deck 
Thy queenly brow and graceful neck ; 
No, dearest 1 all thy chains must be 
Such only as love weaves for thee! 


For I have neither land nor gold, 

Nor bleating flock in crowded fold : 

A heart that throbs and beats for thee, 
My only ofFring, love, will be! 
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AN ARTICLE WITH AN OBJECT. 

BY JOYEN. 


By the time this article appears, the over¬ 
worked and the under-worked will alike be 
thinking of their annual migration. The heat 
and glare of the city, becoming daily more in¬ 
tolerable, will drive them away, whether they 
rush forth keenly and eagerlyjin search of honest 
and wholesome enjoyment, or proceed in a 
stately and decorous fashion to “ kill time” in 
the country, since time is beginning to kill them 
in town. The coast will again be invaded, by 
an army innumerable, irresistible, with endless 
balances at its bankers. Stipple, who now has 
one of the loveliest nooks in England almost 
entirety to himself—and who draws bis honest 
little pictures in a solitary little wav—will see, 
ere long, as he returns from his nappy and 
innocent labour, the travelling-carriage, dire 
messenger of Doom. Next morning, the hats 
will be out and around him. As he sits sketch¬ 
ing under the limestone crags, he shall hear 
merry tinkling laughter above his head; and, 
casting up his astonished eyes, shall see that the 
* laughter emanates from beings whom to see is 
to adore—whom to hear is to become hopelesslv 
enslaved. Not for thee, oh Stipple, are sucn 
beings: neither, oh Stipple, for me. Go on 
with thy pencil, my friend—even as I myself 
will agitate my eager quill: at a distance indeed 
we may worship and admire; but they ? 
Serenely unconscious, they walk along their 
path of life—a roseate path, by bullion strewn, 
that leads to an establishment and a position. 

Yes, the crags, and the sands, and the glisten¬ 
ing pebble—beaches receive their visitors once 
more. The god of the sea, even Poseidon the 
mighty, gives once more his grand " At Home,” 
his summer party, whereat the name of the 
guests is Legion. Guests of all kinds there be: 
divisible, however, for my present purpose, into 
two great classes—those who have money to 
•pare, and those who have not. The present 
article is intended for the former. 

Have I, then, suddenly become a Millionaire? 
Has fortune opportunely slain my uncle in the 

a iium Trade? Have those shares of mine in the 
eap Claret Cup Company (Limited) risen to 
a miraculous premium ? I would it were so; 
but so it is not. Why then do I speak to the 
rich? Erewhile, there dwelt within me some¬ 
thing of the Bohemian spirit, something of the 
Gipsy blood. I was nothing if not indecorous 
ana unconventional. Is the old leaven gone so 
•oon ? Time alone can show: meanwhile, to 
rile rich I speak—to the rich by the sea-side. 
Thou stately father, with " Merchant” written 
on thine ample form, thine ample seals, come! 
I would fain clutch thee! Thou dignified and 
graceful individual, who art a ruler of men. 


and hast castles, and shooting-boxes in the 
heathery North, and country-houses in the 
Sussex weald; lend me thine ear, for I need it. 
Lady fair, with the silver locks, and the gentle 
look of a calm old age: make not your will 
until you have heard me out. And let Arabella 
listen, for I am to speak of romantic deeds: 
and Walter, who looks languid, but has a heart 
in him and a brain—(I wish he would give them 
fairer play, let the one beat a little faster, the 
other think a little more freely): and Reginald, 
who was at Lucknow, and who was better there 
than he is at Scarborough: listen, oh ye of the 
Upper Ten. My talk shall be full of reverence 
for you; for I would fain obtain monies from 
you. 

" For myself ?” says a rather promising 
Cynic. Well, my P.C., when I do send round 
the hat, I shan’t ask you / 

I write this article with a definite object, apart 
from, and infinitely above, the merely professional 
feelings with which I am to supply a given 
quantity of matter for a given wage. It is one 
of the nappiest privileges of a man of letters 
that oftentimes, in the mere exercise of his 
profession, he may do solid and substantial 
good. 

The cause which I am to plead is a very pure 
and noble one, though I must just plead it in 
my own way—which is not a matter-of-fact or 
orderly way—if I am to plead it at all. Briefly, 
I want to tell those of my readers who have 
money to spare, these two facts:— 

Fact the First, which is a sad one; in I860 
there were 1,379 wrecks on the coast of the 
United Kingdom, involving the loss of 536 
human lives. 

Fact the Second: the National Life-boat 
Institution depends upon voluntary subscriptions 
for extending its means of action. 

I need not, I think, draw the deduction for 
you. It seems to me to be very plain. I do 
not say that all those lives might have been 
saved: I do say that many of them might, had 
the funds of the Institution been more ample 
than they are. 

Now, I know that the demands upon English 
Givers have lately been very large. When a few 
weeks of hard weather threw thousands of 
Londoners on the etreets, the subscriptions that 
were raised were more glorious to this country 
than the gaining of ten battles. When, in the 
far East, men who had lately risen against us 
to slay us, sat starving—enduring a famine 
partly caused by their own default (as, indeed, 
the sufferings of the London poor were in no 
slight degree directly traceable to their own 
mad improvidence), the heart of England rose 
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An Article with an Object . 


up at the news, and her magnificent generosity 
again welled out, in the old free flood. Two 
such subscriptions have seldom to be made in a 
single year. 

Nevertheless there are many, and amongst 
them, I trust, there may be some who will 
read these lines, whose appetite for doing good 
is still unstinted, but who, amidst the many 
applications for their bounty, hardly know to 
which request to yield. It is to these I speak: 
it is on these that I want to urge the claims of 
the National Life-boat Institution—claims, as 
it seems to me, distinct and special on this sea¬ 
faring, sea-loving race. More or less, the dear 
old fresh sea-wind has strengthened us all. 
More or less, it tingles through the nerves of 
every one of us. This people, from time im¬ 
memorial, has made the sea its play-fellow, and 
exulted in its free life. Our dearest names have 
gained their glory from it. It has been the 
scene of the most gallant deeds ever done by 
our race, and of the most terrible sufferings 
most heroically endured. Strength, and empire, 
and freedom, and joy, it has brought to us from 
of old, and brings yet. Also, it brings misery, 
and desolation, ana despair. If 1 now say for 
myself, that the sea has given me some of my 
grandest joys, and has caused me one of my 
deepest pangs, there are thousands in like case 
who can say the same. 

And every guinea given to this Institution 
may help to save a life : may do more: may not 
merely save the sailor himself from death, but 
the sailor’s mother’s heart from breaking, too. 

I have here two little sea-pieces to place before 
you. In the first, you will see an English 
yachtsman’s jollity and joy, out on the 6ea, sail¬ 
ing for pleasure and sport through bad weather 
or fine. In the second, you will see a little 
cabin-boy, “ who had got wounded in the head 
and whose face was covered with blood.” I 
have seen that face very often of a night since 1 
read the story. 

It is a lovely morning in July, the morning 
after the Royal St. George’s Regatta. Kings¬ 
town Harbour is bright and beautiful with the 
taper masts and snowy canvas of a whole fleet 
of yachts. An “ ocean race” is about to begin, 
from Kingstown to Cork, a race that will try the 
mettle and the seamanship of those that enter 
on it. Seventeen yachts are to contend; the 
largest a schooner of 140 tons, the smallest a 
cutter of 25. At half-past ten they are off, with 
a fair working breeze from the North-west and 
every stitch of canvas set. We—you and I, 
reader—are on board the Sybil, neither a Levia¬ 
than nor a Minnow, but a comfortable yacht of 
nine-and-thirty tons. We are somewhat late 
in starting, for we are detained by a Salmon that 
we have ordered for our ocean meal; but at last 
the noble fish is received on board, and when 
we round Wicklow Head we have made up for 
lost time and are in the middle of the fleet. 
There is rough work before us, for the wind has 
been drawing round off the land from North¬ 
west to West and has now settled down at 
Bouth-south-west, “a regular dead noser.” 


There is dirty weather brewing. On and on we 
go, passing one competitor after another, until 
at last the little Wild-flower alone remains to 
conquer. A fierce race it is, but at last we head 
her, and lead the fleet. Meanwhile, the weather 
has grown worse: the wind comes in heavier 
puffs, the sea rises, and the yacht “jumps like 
a greyhound in the slips.” A rough night is 
before us, bnt we make everything fast on deck, 
and descend with a view to the salmon. " He 
appeared to leer pleasantly at us as he was de¬ 
posited upon the table; but scarcely had the 
captain made the first flourish of the fish-slice 
over his devoted head than the little ship gave a 
convulsive jump the salmon, with an ex¬ 
pression of the wildest jollity, leaps right into 
one gentleman’s shirt front and stnkes another 
on the nose! “ At last we were forced to polish 
him off in detail, so wherever a bit of him was 
found, it was punished on the spot.” 

And now, though the night drew on, and the 
darkness closed in, the little ship put forth her 
full speed. At half-past eleven the Blackwater 
Bank light ship “ shimmered like a star through 
the haze of rain and wave-drift.” 

The full surge of the Atlantic has now to be 
met. Our gallant foes must be near us, and 
some, from their superior size, ought to beat us 
in such heavy weather. “ Eager to hear and 
watchful to see were we through the hours of 
darkness for aught that could betoken the 
whereabouts of our powerful rivals: but nought 
smote the ear save the howl of the temoest 
through the rigging, or the eye but the white 
glare of seething foam as we dashed it in tri¬ 
umph from our path. Dark and cold and weary 
were those hours; but we heeded them not: 
our little bark was bounding along like a wilful, 
breathing, living thing, frolicking with the storm 
as if in very wantonness. At length an almost 
alpable darkness enshrouded us: it made the 
eart beat from its intensity. There accompa¬ 
nied it a cold moaning blast that reached the 
very vitals : the hoarse roar of the storm was 
lulled as if in fear; it became softer and more 
fitful, until at last it was a sullen throb—it was 
the dying gasp of the night. Up from the east 
came glinting tiny pale grey streaks ; by and 
and bye, rosier and warmer pillars of light gra¬ 
dually reared their heads above the horizon; 
golden streaks scintillated playfully from wave 
to wave; then a great flood of glorious sunshine 
burst over the sea and up through the heavens; 
and the young day was born, as it were, in a 
moment. The change from that dark cold hour 
—thrilling in its touch as the hand of death—to 
the bright, life-imparting, balmybreath of morn¬ 
ing, I shall never forget. With the sun’s 
earliest ray the very waters seemed to teem with 
new-born life. Porpoises gambolled joyously 
around us, gulls screamed a discordant matin- 
welcome, ill-favoured cormorants sped their 
rapid flight, and guillemots and puffins, as they 
plumed themselves for the fray, croaked in 
merry conceit.” Now to work again. “ Speedily 
the canvas rose fold over fold above the hardy 
little Sybil; her storm-mantle of the night was 
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swiftly east aside, and m grande feme, like some 
dainty beauty in Rotten Row, she was careering 
proudly over the long Atlantic swells/ 1 It was 
high time; for, at a few minutes past five, lo and 
behold our two most dreaded antagonists, the 
Kingfisher (90) and Peri (80) are visible—and 
a-ke*d / Others are near us, bat with these two 
will our last desperate struggle have to be. And 
now for a long day’s work: we run between the 
Saltee Islands with perilously little water: for 
two hours we are abreast of the Hook Tower 
light, near the entrance to Waterford Harbour, 
in a “ terribly ugly cross seaso that it is all we 
can do to hold our own, until at last we dash 
suddenly “ through a weak spot in the running 
water,” and are again away. “ Our second 
night’s vigil commenced, and never was the first 
glint of dawn more longingly watched for. At 
two a.m. the wind tow round to north by 
west. At the first wink of daylight we dis¬ 
covered the Kingfisher and Peri just ahead of 
us. With a rattling cheer all hands were turned 
up, and now commenced the tug of war in right 
earnest: every rope and sail was overhauled, and 
not a precaution that could secure another inch 
of speed was neglected in our little ship.” 
Queen s town is at length in sight: both King¬ 
fisher and Peri are still ahead: the race seems 
lost; “in fact, to ordinary observers, it was all 
over but shouting: but we had a man at the 
helm who had not yet expended half his cunning 
lore of the sea. 1 have sailed many a match, but 
I never saw a more brilliant piece of helmsman- 
ship in my life than on that morning. The race 
was won by steersmanship and steersmanship 
alone!” 

Let us shout—never mind the ruined salmon, 
never mind the weary nights, the chopping seas, 
the howling winds; for behold the race is ours, 
and behold here are die times at which we pass 
the flag-ship, goal of victory: 

H. m. 8. 


Sybil . 5 20 0 a.m. 

Peri . 5 23 0 a.m. 


Kingfisher .... 5 25 0 a.m. 

We have sailed two hundred miles round the 
Irish coast, and we have won the ocean-race by 
three minutes 1 

I have been all the more liberal in my quota¬ 
tions for the reason that very few of my lady- 
readers are at all likely to “ take in ” the pe¬ 
riodical in which this fresh and graphic sketch 
appears. It is a pet periodical of mine: it con¬ 
tains a great deal of vigorous, manly, and pic¬ 
torial writing, and its name is— Bell's Life ! 

I have given this sketch to illustrate one of 
the aspects in which the sea presents itself to 
us—its most pleasant and delightful aspect, 
with just enough of peril to spice the enjoyment. 
I maintain that we all like to read about races 
and regatta#, whether we understand them or 
not. I am but a “ land-lubber ” myself, though 
I was never guilty of the painful impropriety of 
befog sea-sick (I have been to sea, sir!); but I 
revel in nautical books, and where their tech¬ 
nicalities are most utterly unintelligible, my en¬ 
joyment of them rises to its highest pitch. 


And now, leaving this joyous summer aspect 
of the sea, I have to suggest, by another sketch, 
the kind of scenes through which our life- 
boatsmen pass. It is a sad, short, painful story; 
but, to my mind, very eloquent with the elo¬ 
quence of fact. The vessel it concerns was 
called the M Lovely Nelly,” of Seaham. 

The year of grace 1861 came in on our 
English north-eastern coast in storm and fury. 
For the two last days of the dying year a tempest 
had been brewing; and on New-Year’s day, 
when we quiet city-folks were exchanging " com¬ 
pliments of the season,” many anxious eyes 
were turned to seaward, and many an anxious 
heart grew sick as the wind rose, and rose, and 
still rose. Many vessels, southward-bound, put 
about, and had to run as far as Leith Roads for 
shelter. Soon after daybreak, on the first of 
January, the coastguard men on Tynemouth 
Point, looking out to seaward, saw a vessel, 
deeply laden, with a flag of distress flying. She 
was struggling to get to the northward, but 
struggling in vain, and rapidly driving in upon 
the coast. The coastguardmen followed her 
along the shore, and, as they went on, the peo¬ 
ple of the villages turned out to join them; so 
that, ere long, each headland had its anxious 
crowd, looking, pitying, trembling. It was a 
very sad sight to see. The vessel’s sails had 
mostly been blown away, and she grew more 
and more unmanageable amid the terrible seas 
that broke around and over her. At length, 
abandoning the desperate effort to get to the 
northward, her crew, as the last chance of life, 
ran her on the Whitley Sands. She was so 
deeply laden, that when she struck she was still 
three-quarters of a mile from the shore. It was 
impossible to reach her with rockets. Only one 
hope remained—tbe Life-boat! As fast as they 
could run through the driving wind and rain, 
coastguardsmen and fishermen made off for 
Cullercoats, where was stationed the Percy 
life-boat. Six horses were fastenened to her 
carriage, and down they came at a gallop to the 
sands. She was speedily manned—thank God 
no life-boat is ever useless for want of brave 
men to form her crew! The men pulled out as 
for their own lives, and not a moment too soon 
did they reach the ship, which was now broad¬ 
side on to the sea, her crew in the rigging, and 
the waves breaking over her half-mast high. 
Cleverly and deftly was the life-boat laid along¬ 
side ; the vessel was grapnelled, and the 
boat held to her by a strong rope. Instantly 
the crew made towards their deliverers; 
but even as they left the rigging, three of 
them were swept into the sea. The life-boat 
was handled with a glorious skill; two of the 
crew were at once picked up, and as the third 
man went down to his death a strong hand* 
seized him, with a grasp of iron, by his hair, and 
dragged him up to life. Two other men were got 
into the boat: did any remain on board the ship ? 
Yes: how overlooked, how so left to die, we 
know not—but tbe little cabin boy remained. 
The boy’s cry for help grew very pitiful: “ he 
had got wounded in the head, and was covered 
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with blood.” One of the life-boat’s crew has 
since said that every face round him grew white 
and sick, and tears came from rough eyes little 
used to shed them—“ They clenched their teeth, 
and with their own lives in their hands” dashed 
in their boat to save him. The sea beat her 
back. They dashed in again, to be swept back 
once more. Again and again they tried: the 
poor boy, meanwhile, crying terribly in his 
great loneliness and despair. He was so young, 
and the coast was so near! But in another 
minute the vessel would part, and the fall of her 
roasts would crush the life-boat. Then, sacri¬ 
ficing one life to save many, a brave man gave 
the order, in a hoarse broken voice, to “ cut the 
rope.” In an instant she was swept away under 
the vessel’s Btern—not a second too soon, for 
at once the mainmast fell, with an awful crush, 
on the very spot she had just left, and the ves¬ 
sel parted in two. The boy—“his face was 
covered with blood”—fell into the sea. Clenched 
in agony or clasped in prayer, his little hands 
were seen once—twice—lifted over the waves; 
the tempest swept away his poor boyish cry be¬ 
fore the roar ana tumult of the winds; he did 
not rise again. The life-boat was pulled back. 

Imagine, if you can, how every heart on shore 
beat fast and hot: how, running to the life¬ 
boat, dashing into the surf, the men would drag 
her ashore; imagine, if you can, how the saved 
would feel, and how the brave would sorrow for 
the lost. . . and answer me, is not such 

work infinitely grand and noble? has it not 
somewhat special claims upon our aid ? 

This story is but one of many—very many. 
The engraving given with the present 'part of 
this magazine tells a somewhat similar tale. I 
have not been furnished with the exact particu¬ 
lars of the wreck to which it refers, and which 
took place near Scarborough : but the picture 
speaks for itself. Driving cloud, high wind, and 
a furious sea—a vessel rolling and labouring in 
her extreme need; and, cleaving through the 
waves with a strong, steady speed, the rough 
sailors, urging onwards to their noble duty... all 
these are plain enough, and all these are realities. 
In this very year 1861, which is but half over yet, 
nearly two hundred lives have been saved by the 
life-boats, under the management of the institu¬ 
tion, of which there are now a hundred and 
twelve, but of which there must be many more ere 
England can be said to have done her duty by 
her sailors. Miss Burdett Coutts, with that noble 
liberality which has made her name deservedly 
honoured wherever the English tongue is spoken, 
has given more than one life-boat herself. The 
maintenance of a life-boat station is one of no 
slight expense: it averages £40 a-year. The sums 
paid in acknowledgment—I will not say reward 
—of services such as those I have described, 
amount to thousands of pounds. The institution, 
I think, is growing in public favour, as it needs 
must wherever its aims are stated and under¬ 
stood. This pleading of mine is very weak. 
Let stronger voices then be raised again, as 
they have been raised before. 

As a matter of business I should mention 


that contributions should be sent to Richard 
Lewis, Esq., Secretary to the National Life-boat 
Institution, John-street, Adel phi, London. 

I would fain hope that these words of mine, being 
so backed by realities, may here and there do 
good. 1 have said that I appeal mainly to holiday 
makers. I know—how well I know 1 the kina 
of vague listless benevolent sentimental feelings 
which fill one often at the sea-side on a summer 
day. Have we not seen bright-eyed little fisher- 
boys, with the keen glance that tells of clear 
head and honest heart—and have we not wished 
ourselves rich, to speed such a boy on his 
voyage through life? We —nous auires —we 
artists, magaainists, musicians ,—we have these 
feelings: and you also (is it not so?), you 
who have the worldly means of gratifying such 
pure promptings? And, it may be, some of 
you, reading these lines as you rest, under the 
cool cliff shadows, on the quiet beach—looking 
out dreamily over a sea so calm that these tales 
of tempest mav seem mere stories of long ago— 
some of you, fanned by breezes so soft that the 
howling of the gale over foam-crested waves 
may seem but a tradition; some of you, when 
you return to your pleasant houses, may take out 
that best possession of all, a cheque-book; some 
of you may insert the name of Richard Lewis, 
in that mystic-cash-compelling volume; and 
if any bird of the air flies to the present 
writer with the tidings that you have done so, 
he will leap in the air with glee and clap his 
hands in virtuous exultation. 


Modern Literary Englishwomen.— " In 
the present day, women amuse and edify themselves, 
and sometimes others, by works of history, or bio- 
grapby, or poetry, or fiction. Wo even fiud a lady 
writing a capital work on navigation; another is 
the astronomer of her age; a third immortalizes 
every English qaeen, bringing each royal consort 
so much en evidence, that one can hardly avoid 
fancying that we have known the long defunct in 
some older time. A fourth introduces to our most 
intimate acquaintance each Princo of Wales that is 
to be had; a host of lively authotesses take ns into 
France; we aro transported even to Bengal and 
back by two giddy girls; we have not, in short, a 
taste, a wish, a want, a deficiency that the press 
docs not, through an angelic host of delicate pen- 
women, supply. We go down as low as needlework 
—not to mention cookery or gardening, both high 
art. In the seventeenth century all this was cramped 
into letters. Few women of rank and talent thought 
of publishing, which was generally done by inferior 
personages, such as tutors, parsons, half-pay cap¬ 
tains, secretaries, or ‘ your very humble servants,’ 
a class of which happily, where there is now a 
battalion, there was then a regiment. But a lady, 
with a vocation for scribbling, took out a sheet of 
letter-paper —such paper! coarse, rough, small in 
size—and dipped her goose-quill into ink—such ink! 
so brown, so perishable—and, in a hand not much 
inferior to that of your lady's-maid when she makes 
out the washing bill, indited a missive on politics, 
scandal, literature, or religion, which was de¬ 
spatched to some noted person who could circulate, 
the composition favourably .”—The Queens of 5a- 
cieiy . 
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LET WELL ALONE! 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


“ My dear friend,” said Mrs. Forbes, as she 
entered the drawing-room of Mrs. Sandham, 
“ I fear that something has occurred to depress 
your spirits, you look quite dejected to-day.” 

Now Mrs. Forbes expressed herself in a very 
flattering manner. Mrs. Sandham’s countenance 
bore rather an unamiahle than a dejected ex< 
pression; in fact she looked very much as if she 
were sitting in a tableau vivant to represent an 
indignant fairy, moved to mischief by the non¬ 
arrival of a card of invitation from a crowned 
head! 

“ I am indeed much dejected,” she replied in 
a faint tone of voice, “ my dear brother has 
been making his will this morning, and Mr. 
Bailey, the solicitor, has been kindly paying me 
a visit to communicate its contents to me.” 

Mrs. Forbes privately thought that Mr. 
Bailey’s particularly communicative disposition 
was scarcely a desirable qualification in his pro¬ 
fession ; however, she merely said: 

“That accounts, my dear friend, for your 
depression; you have so much sensibility, that 
1 doubt not you associate dear Colonel Mar&ton’s 
wish to have his will made with the idea that 
his impaired health might suggest to him the 
wisdom of doing so, but really, you agitate 
yourself unnecessarily; the Colonel is in the 
prime of life; I met him in the village yesterday, 
and thought that 1 had never seen him looking 
so well.” 

“ How can you make so ridiculous an asser¬ 
tion ?” 8aid Mrs. Sandham, raising her voice to 
a tone very inconsistent with the character of a 
nervous, anxious-minded sister, “ my brother is 
not above forty-five years of age to be sure, but 
his constitution is impaired, his spirit is broken, 
and I do not consider his life worth two years’ 

{ mrchase. However,” she continued, rapidly 
owering her voice, “ there is no use in lament¬ 
ing that which is inevitable; we must all die.” 

“Unquestionably we must,” responded Mrs. 
Forbes, “and the dear Colonel is doubtless 
aware of that fact, and has. therefore judged 
right in making his will, to be prepared for 
whatever may occur.” 

“ But he has not judged right in his manner 
of distributing his property,” said Mrs. Sand¬ 
ham, “ he has made an unjust will.” 

“ Has he, indeed ?” exclaimed Mrs. Forbes, 
“ now do you know I always feared that the 
poor dear Colonel’s excessive kindness of heart 
would lead him to leave a great deal of bis 
money to public charities; he is intimate with 
two of the committee of the County Hospital, 
and our vicar, Mr. Staples, is always talking 
about the necessity of building a new school- 
house.” 

“ You are quite wrong,” said Mrs. Sandham, 
“ my brother has left but a very small sum in 


charitable bequests, and you are so exceedingly 
unfortunate this morning in the whole tenor o f 
your remarks, that I think it highly improbable 
you will be able to form any tolerable conjecture 
as to the manner in which he has bequeathed 
his property.” 

Somewhat mortified by this affront to her 
sagacity, Mrs. Forbes began to meditate as 
deeply as if she were endeavouring to solve a 
riddle in the “ Family Friend.” She reflected 
that Mrs. Sandham was in the enjoyment of a 
comfortable property, that she had one son, who 
was dependent on her, and who was “ so de¬ 
votedly attached to his dear uncle” that his 
mother had fixed herself in a pretty little orna¬ 
mental cottage within five minutes walk of the 
residence of her brother, in order that the wish 
of Augustus might be gratified. Mrs. Forbes 
also called to mind that the Colonel possessed 
another nephew, who had been an orphan from 
his youth, he had a small patrimony of a few 
thousand pounds, and was an inmate of the 
Colonel’s house. Perhaps, therefore, ra v readers 
will consider that Mrs. Forbes evinced no sur¬ 
prising clairvoyance, when she said : 

“1 think it probable that the Colonel has 
equally divided his property, between your dear 
son and young Audley.” 

“And you actually have guessed the true 
contents of this nefarious will!” exclaimed Mrs. 
Sandham, “ I could not have believed that any¬ 
body would have deemed my brother capable 
of such folly and injustice; yes, it is too true 
that such is the present distribution, but I shall 
not know rest till a new will is made.” 

“ My dear friend,” said Mrs. Forbes, “ I can¬ 
not see why you should give yourself such un¬ 
necessary uneasiness; what need is there of a 
new will ? surely it is wisest and best to “ leave 
well alone.” 

“ It is quite evident to me,” said Mrs. Sand¬ 
ham resignedly, “ that you are bent on irritating 
and provoking me this morning in every possible 
way; are you entirely divested of common feel¬ 
ing and common sense ?” 

Mrs. Forbes, applying a handkerchief to her 
eyes, sobbed out that “she hoped she was divested 
of neither.” 

“Then, can you really % think,” pursued Mrs. 
Saodham, “ that a young roan like Audley, who 
would be munificently provided for by a legacy 
of five thousand pounds, ought to be placed on 
an equality with one like my Augustus, qualified 
to spend the same number of thousands 
annually, and to find them very insufficient for 
his expenses at the end of the year ?” 

“To be sure,” said Mrs. Forbes humbly and 
apologetically, “ I did not think of that.” 

“You require somebody to teach yon to think 
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Let Well Alone. 


on most subjects/’ said the slightly mollified 
Mrs. Sandham. 

“ Very true, my dear friend,” responded Mrs. 
Forbes, “ and therefore I am happy to be in¬ 
structed by one of your fine sense and strong 
mind. 1 quite see now that it is a very unjust 
will to your admirable son, but how can we get 
it altered ? how can we get the Colonel to change 
his opinion of Audley ?” 

“ 1 confess I do not at present see any way 
of doing so,” said Mrs. Sandham. 

“ Are there no little debts or scrapes or in¬ 
volvements that we might bring forward against 
him ?” asked Mrs. Forbes. 

“ None that are not very slight and trivial,” 
said Mrs. Sandham, surprised by the question 
into unwonted candour, “ and indeed less than 
might be brought against Augustus.” 

“ Suppose he married a portionless girl,” said 
Mrs. Forbes, “or one belonging to a family 
whom the Colonel disliked, would he not resent 
such an alliance ?” 

“ 1 do not think he cares for riches,” replied 
Mrs. Sandham, “ or that he dislikes a person 
in the world excepting the lady to whom he was 
engaged twenty years ago, and who behaved 
unpardonably to him, married a cousin, and 
went off with her husband to India.” 

“ I never heard any particulars of her mis¬ 
conduct,” said Mrs. Forbes, “it has always 
seemed an unpleasant subject to you, my dear 
friend.” 

“Very much so,” replied Mrs. Sandham, 
compressing her lips, “ the girl was engaged to 
my brother, but her real preference was bestowed 
on a cousin of her own, this fortunate cousin 
was presented unexpectedly to a good situation 
in India, and she then wrote to my brother, 
telling him that she had a great friendship for 
him, but that her heart was in the possession of 
another. I endeavoured to mediate between 
them, but without success; she married her 
cousin, and my brother afterwards forswore all 
love affairs lest he should meet with another fair, 
faithless Annette Leigh.” 

“ Annette Leigh r repeated Mrs. Forbes with 
animation. 

“That is the name,” said Mrs. Sandham 
coolly, for she was aware from long experience 
that Mrs. Forbes was one of those very tiresome 
persons who can never hear a name mentioned 
in society without echoing it with as mueh 
ardour and interest as if it belonged to the 
dearest friend they had in the world, till, at 
length, after a very tedious and unsatisfactory 
investigation, they decide that a few years ago 
they met at a party with a person of a similar 
name only it happened to be spelt differently. 

“ Annette Leigh,” resumed Mrs. Forbes, 
“ was, I conclude, her maiden name; what was 
the name to which she changed it ?” 

“She never changed it at all,” said Mrs. 
Sandham, “ her cousin bore the same name.” 

“Then, I am convinced,” exclaimed Mrs. 
Forbes, “ that the beautiful Annette Leigh men¬ 
tioned in a letter which I have just received from 
my friend, Mrs. Wynne, must be the daughter 


of the Colonel’s faithless fair one. Mrs. Wynne 
says that the young lady who has interested her 
so much, was the only child of rich parents in 
India, who returned to England two years ago, 
meaning to keep an expensive establishment, 
and to introduce their daughter to the world, 
but a aeries of misfortunes occurred. Mr. 
Leigh first lost his wife, then his fortune, which 
he had been prevailed on to embark in an 
enormous speculation, his own death soon 
ensued, and Annette Leigh, left quite destitute, 
is now living a dependant on a hard-hearted and 
grudging distant relation.” 

“And do you imagine,” asked Mrs. Sand¬ 
ham, who had listened to this speech with un¬ 
wonted interest, “ that you could easily obtain 
an introduction to this beautiful orphan ?” 

“It is all arranged that I should do so,” 
exclaimed Mrs. Forbes with infinite delight; 
“ you are aware that my kind friends often invite 
me to stay with them at Christmas.” 

Mrs. Sandham assented; in fact Mrs. Forbes 
did occasionally obtain a Christmas invitation, 
by dint of very plain hints about the dulnesf 
of her home, and about her facilities for making 
herself useful in a house full of guests, and to 
do her justice she performed all that she pro¬ 
mised ; she was always ready to talk to bores, 
amuse children, extol the accomplishments of 
young ladies, and make up rubbers for their 
mothers and aunts, in addition to which quali¬ 
fications she altered apparel for “ Acted Cha¬ 
rades,” made flowers in coloured paper for 
decorations, and was skilful in dressing a Christ¬ 
mas tree. 

“ I am invited to stay with Mrs. Wynne it 
Christmas,” said Mrs. Forbes, “ and Mrs. Lutt- 
ridge and Annette Leigh are to be of the 

pa K . Sandham mused for a few moments, and 
then said: 

“ Mrs. Wynne is, I believe, acquainted with 
Andley.” 

“ She is so,” replied Mrs. Forbes. 

“Do you think you could persuade^ber to 
invite Audley to be one of her guests ?” «hea 
Mrs. Sandham. 

Mrs. Forbes paused for awhile, and then re¬ 
membering that Audley was young, handsome, 
and that his name had just been put 
joint inheritor to a large property, she declared 
that she was sure Mrs. Wynne would be 
lighted to write him a note of invitation. N 0 * 
that I quite see, my dear friend,” she said, ‘ 
this visit is to work-out your plan for sowing 
dissension between the Colonel and his nephew. 

“ The results of the visit,” said Mrs. Sand- 
ham, “ will, I doubt not, fully effect my P or ' 
pose.” . a 

After some more confidential communication, 
the friends separated, Mrs. Forbes haring^: 
ceived as a present a ruby ring which the na 
often admired and coveted as it sparkled on m 
finger of her patroness; she therefore felt qm 
satisfied with the success of her morning P*v 
formance. Nevertheless, as she walked tb row 
a thick fog and drizzling rain to her little i W 
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iag in the village, she murmured to herself, 
“ Plots may be kid, and may succeed, and wills 
may be objected to, and may be altered, but 
after all, where is the use of taking so much 
trouble to undo what has been so very rightly 
and justly done already? I must say that I 
think it is always the wisest way to ‘ let well 
alone .’ 99 

* • * • • 

When we last parted from Mrs. Forbes, she 
was wending her way under an umbrella over a 
muddy path in the faint light of a foggy after¬ 
noon; we meet her again in a very different 
scene. Arrayed in her best silk dress, and her 
most complacent smiles, Mrs. Forbes is sitting 
in an elegantly appointed and splendidly illu¬ 
minated drawing-room, filled with gay guests. 
She sits by a beautiful and interesting young 
girl, whom Bhe often eyes with admiration, but 
▼ery seldom addresses; it is quite evident that 
she sits there to “ play propriety,” lest the en¬ 
amoured young man earnestly whispering in 
the ear of the beauty should be suspected by 
the company to be privately making love to 
her. 

A precocious little girl, kept up unpardonably 
beyond the proper time, passes close to Mrs. 
Forbes, and she eagerly detains her, anxious 
that the lovers should feel themselves quite sure 
that they are notoverheard. Mrs. Forbes attempts 
to talk about magic lanterns, and is rebuked by 
an account of the Colossal microscope at the 
Polytechnic; she endeavours to converse on the 
leading incidents in the lives of Bluebeard, and 
Cinderella, but is sternly rebutted by questions 
from the History of England which she is 
unable to answer; the juvenile prodigy in¬ 
wardly opines that the cultivation of the mind 
must have been much neglected in the days of 
old, and passes along to a quiet corner where 
she overlooks a chess-table, having previously 
remarked that “ she considers chess to be a very 
intellectual recreation.” 

Anon, an expedition to the music-room is 
roDosed, the beautiful girl is eagerly seized on 
y half-a-dozen suppliants, and borne away from 
the drawing-room, followed by her attendant 
cavalier. 

Mrs, Forbes then crosses the room, and takes 
her seat by Mrs. Luttridge, an exceedingly 
peevish looking, unprepossessing old lady. Mrs. 
Forbes forthwith becomes eloquent on the grace 
and beauty of Annette Leign, and inquires if 
she resembles her mother, to which Mrs. Lutt¬ 
ridge replies that she is her living image. Mrs. 
Forbes compliments Mrs. Luttridge on her 
generosity in taking charge of the destitute 
orphan, and Mrs. Luttridge amiably replies that 
•he sacrifices a few luxuries to enable her to do 
so, but that she has the consciousness of doing 
her duty; which has always been her first aim 
and consideration througn life. Mrs. Forbes 
highly extols this delightful sentiment; but 
ventures to hint that Mrs. Luttridge is not 
likely long to retain the society of Miss Leigh, I 


since an eligible match, the favourite nephew of 
a wealthy Dachelor, is evidently waiting her 
acceptance. Mrs. Luttridge meekly replies that 
we ought to be willing to part with our dearest 
companions if it is for their own interest that 
we should do so; and, warming with the subject, 
professes her readiness to accompany Miss 
Leigh to the altar on the shortest possible 
notice, provided only that the match be an un¬ 
exceptionable one. 

All at present seems smooth and cloudless in 
regard to the courtship of Audley and Annette 
Leigh, and Mrs. Forbes indites a long letter that 
night to her friend Mrs. Sandham, “ reporting 
progress,” and hinting at the value of her own 
services in bringing about such a happy state of 
affairs. Mrs. Forbes retires to rest, but some¬ 
how her dreams are not so satisfactory as might 
be anticipated; she hears wedding bells, but 
they sound discordantly in her ears, aud she 
beholds the form of Mrs. Sandham trampling 
on a wedding favour, and can find no other 
consolation to administer to her than to say: 
" It would have been better my dear friend, if 
you had taken my advice, and been content to 
' let well alone !’ ’’ 

A week elapsed, and the Christmas party 
broke up, but great events had occurred in the 
interim. Audley had proposed for Annette 
Leigh, and been timidly accepted by herself, and 
graciously by Mrs. Luttridge. The latter hinted 
at the approbation of Colonel Marston, but 
Audley assured her that the recommendations of 
person, mind, manners, and disposition pos¬ 
sessed by Annette were quite sufficient to in¬ 
sure her a favourable reception from his uncle. 
Mrs. Forbes warmly congratulated Audley on 
his happiness, and said that she concluded he 
would not write to his uncle on the subject of 
his engagement since he was so shortly to see 
him in person: and Audley, who possessed that 
dislike to letter-writing which I cannot but 
think an unfortunate trait in any one’s charac¬ 
ter, coincided in her opinion; and, when he 
wrote three lines to the Colonel, mentioning the 

{ >eriod of his return, did not even hint at any 
nteresting information which he intended to 
communicate. Mrs. Sandham was therefore 
left quite at liberty to sow the seeds of evil in 
the mind of her brother; and the day before that 
named for Audley’s return she waited on the 
Colonel, with sorrow on her brow and triumph 
in her eye, to enlighten him as to the proceed¬ 
ings of his co-heir. 

I must now introduce my readers to Colonel 
Marston, who was remarkably handsome and 
prepossessing in appearance, insomuch that cer¬ 
tainly “ the wish was father to the thought ” in 
his sister’s mind when she said that " she would 
not give two years purchase for his life.” 
Colonel Marston’s countenance was thoughtful 
and intelligent, and his manners grave and calm. 
An amusing writer observes, that u Life is a 
succession of shower-baths ”; but the Colonel 
had undergone one great shower-bath in the 
discovery of Annette Leigh’s falsehood, and had 
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lived a very quiet life ever since. Many won¬ 
dered that so highly-endowed a man as the 
Colonel should not reside in London, and gather 
round him all the literary celebrities of the age. 
But he replied that he had gathered them round 
him already, and made out his theory, in my 
opinion, very ingeniously. Had Colonel Mare- 
ton obtained introductions to the most gifted 
persons of the day, I can hardly think that in 
one evening he could have mustered at his 
house a bevy of divines, philosophers, scientific 
men, historians, biographers, poets, dramatists, 
and novelists of the first order of merit: and 1 
also greatly doubt that even the portion of them 
whom he might have succeeded in collecting 
would have shown themselves retiring, unob¬ 
trusive, putting forth their brilliant abilities 
when drawn out, and contentedly retiring into 
the back-ground at the will of their entertainer, 
guiltless of all rivalry with each other, and satis¬ 
fied either to remain with their host through the 
“ small hours,” or to “ go at eleven ” like the 
subservient guests of the methodical Dr. 
Kitchener. Yet all this excellent society did 
the Colonel gather round him at pleasure, be¬ 
cause he possessed an admirable library. 

Happy is the man who has a taste for books. 
Pope said: “ As much company as I have kept, 
and so much as 1 love it, I love reading better. 1 
would rather be employed in reading than in the 
most agreeable conversation.” And his “ fair 
foe,” Lady Mary Wortley Montague, remarks: 
“ No entertainment is so cheap as reading, and 
no pleasure so lasting.” 

I might multiply quotations on the subject, 
but Mrs. Sandham is entering the library, and 
the bitter, mocking, chilling spirit of the world 
enters with her. “I am sorry, my dear 
brother,” she said, “ to tell you that I am the 
bearer of unwelcome news. It relates to the 
conduct of your favourite nephew, Audley.” 

Colonel Marston, laying down Tennyson’s 
u Maud ” with a half-sigh, replied, “ You are 
fond, Louisa, of alluding to Audley as my fa¬ 
vourite nephew; I assure you that I have quite 
as great a regard for your son; and, if you 
knew all, you would be fully satisfied of the 
reality of my impartiality.” 

Poor Colonel Marston, he little thought how 
much his sister knew, or how far she was from 
being satisfied with the knowledge she had at¬ 
tained. 

“ I am fully aware of your kindness, my dear 
brother,” said the affectionate sister, “ and am 
sorry that it should be wasted on an ungrateful 
object. Has Audley mentioned in his letter to 
you that he is engaged to be married to a por¬ 
tionless girl, to whom he has lately been in¬ 
troduced ?” 

“ He mentioned nothing of the kind,” said the 
Colonel; “and I doubt not that ^ country- 
house flirtation has been magnified by idle ru¬ 
mour into a serious engagement.” 

“ Far from it,” said Mrs. Saudhara. “ Our 
worthy friend, Mrs. Forbes, assures me of the 
fact: and I grieve to add, that the young lady is 


one whom you will deem a decidedly objection¬ 
able connexion.” 

“ As I am not -conscious,” said the Colonel, 
coolly, of haviog any peculiar aversions among 
‘ the rosebud garden of girls,’ I must beg you 
to be more explicit.” 

“ Have you not received a serious and cruel 
injury at the hands of a woman ?” asked Mrs. 
Sandham: 

“ You allude, of course, to Annette Leigh V 
said the Colonel, with a perceptible change of 
countenance: “ but I am at a loss to conceive 
how the subject of my nephew’s choice can be 
connected with her.” 

“ The false Annette Leigh of your early affec¬ 
tions is no more,” said Mrs. Sandham; “ but 
she survives in her daughter: a second Annette 
Leigh— designing, calculating and subtle as the 
first—has ensnared the heart of our poor 
nephew ! It is yet in your power to save him. 
Let it be understood that all his hopes of in¬ 
heriting any part of your property will be 
blighted by his marriage > and you may rely 
upon it that the mercenary Annette will imme¬ 
diately discard him.” 

Mrs. Sandham left the room, and Colonel 
Marston felt no inclination to resume the read¬ 
ing of “Maud”: a more potent spell was upon 
him than that of the poet’s lay. Memory waved 
her wondrous wand; again he gazed upon the 
beautiful Annette Leigh, and listened to her as¬ 
surance of affection. Anon his sister warned 
him of a rival, the lover of her youth discarded 
on his account. He disbelieved the tale, till at 
length the needy cousin became enriched by a 
lucrative appointment, and the Colonel received 
a letter from Annette, declaring her return to 
her first love. His sister condoled with him, 
and suggested that Annette might already have 
repented of her letter—he had written reproach¬ 
fully and vehemently in reply to it. His sister 
enclosed the letter written within one of her 
own, couched in a strain of milder remon¬ 
strance, and sent it to Annette. Neither received 
any answer. Annette ordered an outfit, mar¬ 
ried her cousin, and went to India. All these 
images came like a melancholy dissolving view 
before the eyes of the Colonel: the smooth 
course of his life was suddenly disturbed: 
Annette Leigh seemed to have returned to haunt 
him—his warm-hearted, unsuspecting nephew 
was to be the victim of a scheming coquette, 
trained in artifice by a deceptive mother; till at 
length the consoling reflection came to him that 
Audley was yet unmarried, and that it was not 
too late to save him. 

Poor Audley! he arrived at home the next 
day, anticipating a delightful interview with his 
uncle, in which he should dilate on the perfec¬ 
tions of his beloved, describe her eyes and hair, 
and her songs and drawings; extol her temper 
and principles, declare that she was a fortune in 
herself, predict that he was about to become the 
happiest man in existence, and, in short, give 
vent to all the chartered fooleries of the accepted 
lover. Little did he think of the storm of anger 
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with which his “ marvellous pleasant love-story” 
was fated to be received. 

The anger of habitually mild and self- 
controlled persons has always something start¬ 
ling in it; and Audley had never witnessed any 
of the ebullitions of irritability with which the 
nephews of rich uncles are in general familiar. 
His youthful faults had always been reproved 
in the kindest manner, and he had never re¬ 
ceived any warnings against falling in love with 
a portionless beauty, since, as we have already 
shown, the Colonel did not consider a handsome 
fortune on both sides to be at all a necessary in¬ 
gredient in matrimonial felicitv. 

Poor Audley! he heard tne gentle, modest 
Annette Leigh denounced as an artful adven¬ 
turess I He heard the good and tender mother, 
of whom Annette had spoken to him with tears, 
represented as the most base and treacherous of 
women. No wonder that he retaliated with 
violence. The threat of disinheritance was held 
out by the Colonel; and Audley, when he 
Quitted him, did what he had never thought of 
doing on any other occasion—he sought the 
advice of his aunt, Mrs. Sandham. She was 
very kind and soothing to him; said that his 
uncle was perceptibly breaking in health, which 
was sufficient to account for his unusual irri¬ 
tability ; and that when Audley was once mar¬ 
ried, there would be no doubt that forgiveness 
would be very soon extended to him. Mrs. 
Sandham praised Annette Leigh, whom she said 
her friend Mrs. Forbes had described as truly 
charming and amiable; and she concluded by 
advising Audley to absent himself for the pre¬ 
sent, when she would undertake to reason the 
Colonel into a better and kinder frame of mind. 
Audley thanked her warmly, and wondered how 
*he could ever have suspected her to be addicted 
to double-dealing and mischief-making. 

Audley immediately repaired to London, and 
took up his abode at an hotel in the neighbour¬ 
hood of Wilton Crescent, where Mrs. Luttridge 
resided. His visit to the ladies proved less 
agreeable to each party than had been antici¬ 
pated. He considerately softened the disappro¬ 
bation of the Colonel, entirely omitted all men¬ 
tion of Annette Leigh’s mother, and intimated 
that “ the good old gentlemanly vice ” of ava¬ 
rice, from which he had hoped his revered rela¬ 
tive was quite free, had begun to throw its 
influence over him, and caused him to object 
to Annette’s want of fortune; but that he trusted 
a very short time would work a change in his 
sentiments; and that he felt sure that, when his 
uncle once knew Annette, he would admire and 
love her. 

Annette felt grieved and hurt, but she encou¬ 
raged her lover to hope for better times. Mrs. 
Luttridge was angry and mortified : she had ex¬ 
pected Audley to begin to talk about the draft 
of the marriage settlement, and was in no mood 
to listen to the objections of mercenary uncles. 
Besides, although she never treated Annette 
Leigh herself with respect or kindness, she did 
not choose her to be ill-treated by any one else; 


and she considered that one who had the ho¬ 
nour of being a relative of her own ought to be 
received with open arms by any family. She 
did not, however, wish entirely to put aside all 
chance of this eligible match for Annette; but 
she signified to Audley that, although she 
should be happy to see him as an occasional 
visitor at her house, with other friends, he must 
not expect, under existing circumstances, to be 
admitted therein on the footing of an affianced 
lover. Consequently Audley went there, by 
invitation, about once a-week, and suffered bit¬ 
terly under the inroads of ennui in the intervals 
of his visits. Audley had not, like his uncle, a 
taste for reading. He was entirely dependent 
on society: he had been accustomed to it, and 
felt it to do a necessary of existence. He met 
several of his friends in London, and soon 
began to accept every invitation and join in 
every party of pleasure that came before him. 
Audley had the very silly and dangerous habit 
of talking about his private affairs to every one 
whom he considered deserving of the appella¬ 
tion of “ a good fellowand to several of these 
favoured individuals he impaited his engage¬ 
ment to Annette Leigh, and his uncle’s disap¬ 
probation of it. He was unanimously advised 
" not to make a victim of himself,” the troubles 
of a poverty-stricken manage were graphically 
depictured to him; he was told that “ he was 
the last man in the world fitted to marry on two 
hundred a-year,” the amount of his paternal 
income, and he humbly acknowledged the truth 
of the impeachment. Then, a pretty young 
heiress whom he had frequently met in society, 
and who had always behaved to him with frozen 
reserve, showed symptoms of a thaw in her 
manner, and Audley began to think that be had 
parted with his heart to Annette Leigh on too 
short a notice, and to reprobate the snares and 
temptations of Christmas parties, and country- 
houses. 

Mrs. Sandham had her spies in London, who 
informed her of her nephew’s way of amusing 
the lonely hours which he was doomed to pass 
away from Annette Leigh; she trembled for the 
success of her plans, it was evident that the 
flame of affection was beginning to burn very 
faintly in the heart of the wavering lover of the 
beautiful Annette. Mrs. Sandham, however, 
like a spider, when she saw one of her webs 
demolished, immediately began to spin another. 
Annette corresponded with Mrs. Forbes, and 
in her last letter had complained of indisposition. 
Mrs. Sandham immediately suggested that Mrs. 
Forbes should invite Annette to stay with her in 
I the country. Audley might then return to his 
uncle’s house, and enjoy daily interviews with 
Annette. Mrs. Sandham had no fear that the 
Colonel should hear of Annette’s residence in 
! Siis neighbourhood; his secluded habits and 
j reserved manners placed him entirely out of the 
' sphere of village gossip. Constant intercourse 
| between the lovers, Mrs. Sandham decided, was 
j the only way of making the bud of love be¬ 
come a beauteous flower.” 
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The invitation was given, and Annette ac¬ 
cepted it with pleasure, for not being at all 
aware of the strength of the Colonel’s objec¬ 
tions to her, she imagined that it had probably 
been given at his desire, and that he was eager 
to become acquainted with her, and to judge 
whether she was likely to conduce to the happi¬ 
ness of his nephew. Mrs. Luttridge viewed 
the matter in the same light, and graciously 
permitted Annette to accept of the invitation. 
Ail were pleased with the arrangement, except 
Audley, but as he saw that it was taken for 
granted that he should be pleased, he contrived 
to put on the semblance of satisfaction. 

Mrs. Sandham busied herself in adorning the 
apartment destined for Miss Leigh; she be¬ 
stowed with unbounded liberality books, plants, 
ottomans, and toilette-boxes on her niece-elect, 
and Annette, who was told by Mrs. Forbes on 
her arrival, that these offerings were arranged 
by Mrs. Sandham’s own hands, and sent from 
her own house, felt grateful for her attentions, 
and rejoiced to think that she might depend on 
one friend in the family. 

It had been arranged that on the day after 
Annette’s arrival m the village, Audley should 
return to his uncle’s house, and Mrs. Sandham 
contrived to be with her brother during a great 
part of the day, that she might exert herself in 
promoting that temporary peace between the 
uncle and nephew, which she hoped would soon 
terminate in war. 

Audley did not arrive on that day. Two 
more days elapsed, and he was vainly expected. 
Annette feared for his health, Mrs. Sandham for 
his constancy, and Mrs. Forbes, who had hoped 
to receive much gratitude and some pretty 

resents from the lovers brought together by 

er means, felt herself in a false position, having 
a Juliet in her abode, and lacking a Romeo to 
come and court her. 

On the fifth day, Mrs. Forbes sallied forth 
to call on her friend Mrs. Sandham, and ex¬ 
haust herself in vain conjectures as to what 
possibly could be the reason of Audley’s strange 
conduct. She had scarcely departed when the 
postman, 44 messenger of grief to thousands and 
of joy to some,” arrived at the door. He was 
truly a messenger of grief to poor Annette. 
She received a letter from Audley, in which, 
after a number of flowery phrases, protestations 
of unchanged affection, and declarations that a 
perpetual cloud was about to hang over the rest 
of his existence, he avowed that “although 
poverty had no terrors for himself, he could not 
endure the idea of seeing the object of his 
affections suffer from it, anjl therefore, with a 
breaking heart, he gave her back her troth.” 

Annette was deeply wounded and hurt by this 
letter, she had too much good sense to be 
deceived by the protestations of the writer that 
he was unfaithful to his vows entirely from a 
consideration of her advantage; she saw at once 
that she had inspired merely a brief and 
ephemeral passion, which required the sunshine 
of prosperity to keep it alive, and which drooped 


and died in the first chill blast of adversity. 
Annette was much to be pitied, she had no true 
friend with whom to consult, no peaceful home 
in which to seek a retreat; she felt herself alone 
in the world, and trembled at encountering the 
reproaches and sarcasms of Mrs. Luttndge, 
who was the only person on whose protection die 
had any claim. 

When people are in trouble their first wish is 
generally to breathe the open air, and although 
it was the mouth of February, the sun shone 
forth as brightly, and the breezes blew as softly 
as if May were paying the world a premature 
morning visit. Annette Leigh took her way 
slowly and sadly to a little copse which she had 
visited the preceding day with Mrs. Forbes, and 
was approaching a rustic bench, when, perceiv¬ 
ing that it was already occupied, and unwilling 
to encounter the observation of a stranger, she 
passed on. Little, however, had she calculated 
on the effect that her appearance was to produce, 
had she been a spirit from the other world, she 
could not have excited a greater sensation in the 
mind of the occupant of the seat, who, hastily 
starting-up, and extending his arm as if he 
wished to ascertain whether she were indeed a 
phantom of the air, tremblingly ejaculated the 
words— 44 Annette Leigh 1” 

Annette was astonished and indignant, she 
had no idea that the handsome, gentlemanly 
man, in the prime of life, who stood before her, 
could possibly be Audley’s uncle, Audley having 
represented his relative as an old and declining 
man, and quoted the opinion of Mrs. Sandham 
that “ her brother's life was not worth two years 
purchase.” Annette, like most ill-used persons, 
was disposed to fancy that every one was in a 
combination against her, and she imagined that 
the speaker was a friend of Audley’s who took 
advantage of her deserted and friendless posi¬ 
tion to insult her; she therefore broke away 
from him, with much such a look of mingled 
sorrow and reproach as Helena in the 41 Mid¬ 
summer Night’s Dream” might have been sup¬ 
posed to have worn, when she said to Lysander: 

41 Oh! that a lady of one man refused, 

Should of another, therefore, be abused!” 

44 Annette Leigh 1” exclaimed Colonel Marston, 
44 1 conjure you to stay, 1 seem again to gaze upon 
your mother; scarcely can 1 wonder that my 
nephew should have been infatuated with the 
fatal charms that worked such woe to myself.” 

41 If your strange and unbidden speech,” said 
Annette, with cold severity, 44 arises from the be¬ 
lief of your nephew’s engagement to me, 1 can 
relieve your mind from all anxiety. 1 hold in 
my hand a letter received from him this morning, 
in which he bids me farewell for ever. But in 
regard to my dear mother—the best, the kindest, 
and the mosthighly-principled of women—I can 
only say, in reply to your cruel allusion to her, 
that I consider it my greatest honour and privi¬ 
lege to be her daughter.” 

44 1 would that I could find she had been in¬ 
nocent and faithful,” said the Colonel; 44 but to 
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yon—to her daughter—she, of course, never 
mentioned the name of her injured lover.” 

“She never mentioned your name to me,” 
said Annette; “but she once told me that, 
under the influence of indignation and wounded 
ride, she had broken off all intercourse with her 
rat lover, under mysterious circumstances, and 
that she regretted afterwards she had not 
searched into them more closely.” 

“ little as I deserve of you, Annette,” said the 
Colonel, “ I trust you wifi not refuse to reveal 
these circumstances to me.” 

“ My mother,” said Annette, “ was on inti- 
Aate terms with the married sister of her lover; 
from this lady she once received a letter, written 
kindly and affectionately, regretting that she 
wae obliged to enclose one from her brother, 
couched in terms of harsh and bitter reproach, 
and offering her services as a mediator on the 
occasion. My mother was shocked and sur¬ 
prised at her lover’s letter, which appeared to 
allude to some communication, made by herself, 
of her preference for another; she immediately 
replied to it, assuring him that he must be 
labouring under a misconception, for that her 
affections were his alone; she enclosed this 
letter in one to his sister, who told her, in reply, 
that her brother had scarcely read through the 
letter when he destroyed it, and declared that he 
would never read another line written by one so 
false and treacherous. The sister intimated that 
she had too much reason to fear that her brother 
had sought this contention to give an excuse to 
his own inconstancy. All intercourse ceased 
between the parties, and my mother’s cousin, who 
had long loved her in secret, and for whom shefelt 
the truest esteem and friendship, now asked for 
her hand, and the union took place very shortly, 
in consequence of the necessity of proceeding to 
India. The marriage proved a very happy one; 
but my mother related these circumstances of 
her early life to me to caution me to abstain 
from forming hasty conclusions under the in¬ 
fluence of offended pride. The cold indifference 
shown to her by her lover’s sister after the termina¬ 
tion of the engagement, and some derogatory and 
unkind remarks uttered by her, which had been 
officiously repeated by an acquaintance of both 
parties, having led her to suppose that the sister 
nad probably had a great share in producing 
the quarrel which she professed to deplore and 
undertook to reconcile.” 

“It was entirely her own cruel work,” ex¬ 
claimed the Colonel. “Annette, I can clear 
myself in your opinion, I can show you that I 
am entitled rather to your pity than your 
blame.” 

Long and interesting was the conversation 
that ensued between the Colonel and his restored 
Annette Leigh, for such he persisted in thinking 
and calling her. He did not oppose her deter¬ 
mination to return to London the next day, 
but said that he would write to Mrs. Luttridge, 
and spare her all the pain of an explanation. 

Annette did not confide to Mrs. Forbes any 
of the events of the day, but merely expressed 


her thanks to her for her hospitality, and her 
wish to return home the next morning. Poor 
Annette! she had anything but “home sweet 
home” in her thoughts, when with a trembling 
step, downcast eyes, and throbbing heart, she 
entered the drawing-room in Wilton Crescent; 
but she had no reason to fear an unpleasant 
reception ; the post had arrived before her, and 
Mrs. Luttridge nad received Colonel Marston’s 
letter. 

What could that mysterious letter have can- 
tained? not only did it still Mrs. Luttridge’s 
tongue on the subject of Audley, but it made 
her positively liberal and amiable. Annette 
was treated as a relative, presented with new 
dresses, and appealed to on every subject. Had 
an enchanter been at work ? yes, the greatest of 
all enchanters—money! The Colonel in his 
letter to Mrs. Luttridge had announced hat he 
had recognized in Annette Leigh the daughter 
of one who had formerly been very dear to him, 
that he should henceforth consider her as his 
own adopted daughter, and while truly thankful 
that she enjoyed the protection of Mrs. Lutt¬ 
ridge’s roof, could only consent to her remain¬ 
ing there, by her kind relative agreeing to 
receive from him a yearly sum in consideration 
of her expenses. 

What that yearly sum might be Mrs. Lutt¬ 
ridge never told anybody, but doubtless it met 
with her entire approbation, for she returned a 
most courteous letter to Colonel Marston, ex¬ 
tolling his generosity to her dear Annette, and 
hoping to have the honour of a visit from him 
whenever he came to town. 

• * • • • 

A year has elapsed, and many events have 
occurred in the course of it. Colonel Marston, 
after parting with Annette, had a long and dis¬ 
tressing interview with Mrs. Sandham, in which 
she confessed that she had herself imitated the 
handwriting of Annette Leigh in the letter 
purporting to declare her affection for another; 
she maintained that Bhe was actuated by the 
best intentions, feeling convinced that Annette 
could never make her brother happy; but in 
fact she had determined that her son should 
inherit the property of his uncle, and could not 
endure the idea that it should descend to children 
of his own. 

Mrs. Sandham felt that after this discovery 
of her treachery, the neighbourhood of her 
brother was no longer a fitting residence for her; 
she repaired to London to meet Augustus, who 
had just arrived from a foreign tour, but, alas ! 
the meeting was far from being an agreeable 
one. 

Augustus had been welcomed to England by 
a host of Christmas bills, showing that he had 
been far outdoing his usual doings in the way 
of extravagant expenditure. All application to 
his rich uncle was of course out of the question. 
Mrs. Sandham paid the bills, and is now resid¬ 
ing with her son at a cheap town on the Con¬ 
tinent. 
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Audley is married. As soon as be had written 
his farewell letter to Annette Leigh, he wrote 
another letter, offering his hand and heart to the 
pretty heiress. She referred him to her uncle 
and guardian, who was the very kindest of 
uncles and guardians, giving his consent the 
minute it was asked for, showing no curiosity as 
to Audley’s fortune, and saying nothing about 
the property of his niece being settled on her¬ 
self; he was a silvery-haired, courteous old 
gentleman, and Audley was quite delighted with 
him. The marriage soon took place, but the 
honey-moon of the young couple was shadowed 
'and obscured even in its first quarter. 

The name of the silvery-haired, courteous 
old gentleman appeared in the list of bankrupts, 
and the whole property of his niece and ward 
was sacrificed in the ruin! Audley therefore 
has been compelled to do what his friends and 
himself declared him to be so unfit for—namely, 
to begin married life on an income of two hun¬ 
dred a-year. 

Annette Leigh has become the wife of Colonel 
Marston. Shortly after his first acquaintance 
with her, he took a fancy to spend much of his 
time in London, and availed himself amply of 
Mrs. Luttridge’s invitations to her house. He 
soon discovered that Annette Leigh was yet 
more charming than her mother, and Annette 
discovered that he was much better suited to 
her than his nephew would have been, even had 
the latter realized her first opinion of him. 

The misanthropy of the Colonel has passed 


away, and he is delighted to accompanyhischarm¬ 
ing bride into society. Colonel and Mrs.Marston 
treat Mrs. Forbes with kindness, justly consider¬ 
ing that in her past conduct she was merely the 
weak tool of the artful Mrs. Sandham. Indeed, 
Mrs. Forbes was never so happy in her life as 
at the present time. She had hitherto always 
entertained the misgiving that her friends con¬ 
sidered her as a somewhat common-place person, 
with but a moderate portion of judgment and 
foresight, but now, that she has spread abroad 
through the village the history of Mrs. Sand- 
ham’s dissatisfaction with her brother’s will, 
and her own wise advice to her to “ let well 
alone,” she feels that her character for a prudent 
counsellor is established on excellent grounds. 

It must be allowed, however, that Mrs. 
Forbes, like the orator of a single sfieech, or the 
author of a single work, rather wears out the 
subject of her own cleverness, and sometimes 
introduces it at unseasonable times; the most 
uncompromising adherent to old fashions and 
customs, merely on account of their antiquity, 
could not have a greater horror of improvement 
than is felt and expressed by Mrs. Forbes, and 
if any of her village friends contemplate quitting 
their house to live in a better, exchanging their 
pony-chaise for a close carriage, or removing 
their children from an indifferent to a superior 
school, let them never venture to mention the 
subject to Mrs. Forbes—their communication 
will be sure to be met with the oracular response 
“ Let Well Alone!” 
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A little more than a mile below Welsh Pool 
is Buttington; the battle-ground of Dane and 
Saxon, in King Alfred’s time. Here the hardy 
North-men in their retreat before Alfred’s 
generals were brought to bay : and, in attempt¬ 
ing to cut their way through the lines of the 
besieging army, met with severe slaughter at 
the hands of the Saxons, " aided by the men of 
Powis.” Buttington lies pleasantly at the foot 
of the Long Mountain which terminates lower 
down, after having accompanied the river some 
miles along its eastern bank. It attains an 
elevation at the “ Welsh-harp,” above Butting- j 
ton, of 1330 feet above the sea: and is celebrated 
as the scene of fierce Border feuds. The Welsh | 
who call it Mynydd, or Cefn Digoll, point to an j 
old camp, near here, as the one where the 
heroes of the declining star of Cambria made 
a last stand against the collected force of the 
Lords Marchers, for the independence of the 
principality; but were overcome by the op¬ 
pressors of their country in the year 1294. De¬ 
scending its western slope, which is marked higher 
up by ancient tumuli, is that singular earth- 
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mound and bi-national monument of former 
times, known as Offa’s Dyke. It continues its 
course past Buttington church in the direction 
of the river, where it is crossed by railways 
coming up on either side the Briedden hills, 
uniting the two countries it was designed to 
separate. 

There is something interesting in this old 
mud-wall, running over hills and dipping in J° 
valleys, and we followed it in its northerly 
direction across the Morda, to Cefn-y-Bulch-- 
where it becomes quite a land-mark, also, past 
Chirk Castle to the Dee, where it diminishes to 
a thread. Speed says that it was a bound to 
separate the Welsh from the English, deigned 
by Offa; adding, that a law was made by Eg**” 
at the instigation of his wife, that it should 
be present death for the Welsh to pass over 
the same; and the like under Harold, wherein 
it was ordained that what Welshman soever 
should be found with any weapon on this side 
of the limit should have his right hand cut on 
by the king’s officers. 

It is not often that in matters bordering o® 
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what* otherwise* may appear a myth* or a little | 
bit of fairy land, that history sheds such light on 
traditions; or that both are so clearly confirmed ’ 
by fact. Welsh writers, however, question ; 
the popular opinion founded upon the three—* 
the legend, the historic statement, and the fact; 
and ask you, were their fathers pigmies, that 
they could be shut-out by a wall of mud, or 
could a fence stretching from sea to sea across 
the island be watched or made to bristle with 
spears. Without altogether denying the fact that 
this remarkable earthwork was the work of the 
distinguished Mercian King whose name it 
bears, they contend that it was an international 
line of demarcation, the mutual work of the 
two nations. Either way, as we see it climbing 
the hills and dipping into the valleys, or 
stretching its slow length across the plain, it is 
to lovers of antiquity an eloquent and significant 
memorial of times gone by, and one which, by 
coming to the aid of the written record, serves 
to revive scenes and associations connected with 
an interesting phase of bi-national history. 
And now that the whole nation is waking-up 
and looking back to gather strength from a 
review of its youthful struggles, it seems strange 
that progress and agricultural improvements 
should lay hands upon it to mutilate it; still 
more so that it should be the victim of the 
spade upon the estate of a nobleman who is 
president of an Archaeological Association. 

Parallel with it, between the Severn and the 
Dee, is another ancient monument of the kind, 
called Watt’s Dyke; and upon the right bank 
of the Severn, as we descend, is an old embank¬ 
ment raised against the encroaches of the latter 
by the monks of the Abbey of Strata Marcella. 
This monastery, which has entirely disappeared, 
was subject to the monks of Build was, on the 
river lower down, and was founded by a pious 
Welshman who gave " to God, and the Virgin 
his mother, and the monks for the good of his 
goul,” the rich pasturage we see before us, along 
the sunny bosom of the vale. It is one of the 
most productive 6pots in the two counties, 
consequent upon the overflowings of the Severn 
which enrich the fat meadows, also the flat, and 
which, heretofore, have given an alluvium to the 
fields that enables them to return yellow harvests 
of rich ripe grain many years in succession. 

Above this alluvial flat, mapped out by hedge¬ 
rows, the familiar forms of the Briedden hills 
present themselves. Like the Wrekin and the 
Malverns, they are conspicuous for many miles 
along the river’s course. You see them from 
its source, and from many minor eminences on 
its banks, their aspects changing as the point 
of vision varies. They consist of the Moel-y- 
Golfa, the Middleton, Bulthy, Bausley, Criggion, 
and Rodney’s Pillar hills, together with several 
minor ones. The resemblance of the former to 
Vesuvius has often been remarked, and the 
conical outlines of others when seen from a dis¬ 
tance are no less striking. The most imposing 
from the river, to which it presents a bluff im¬ 
pending front, is the true Briedden, or Rodney’s 
Pillar bill; so called from its summit being 


surmounted by a column commemorative of 
the victories of Lord Rodney over Admiral 
Count de Grasse. It was evidently the focus of 
that volcanic action which gave birth to the 
group, and the centre of that igneous distur¬ 
bance which elevated large tracts of country, of 
which the rounded eminences of Ness Cliff, 
Pirn Hill, and the magnificent ridges of Hawk- 
stone, with their mineral veins of copper and 
cobalt, are results. 

Like the Wrekin and the Malverns, they 
afford evidence of distinct periods of eruption: 
the grey limestone to the West, indicating that 
the inhabitants of the sea of which they were 
the bed, were destroyed by sudden outbursts of 
volcanic matter, ana the red sandstones to the 
East showing that they were elevated and thrown 
into their present position long afterwards. 
Their geological features may be studied in 
several quarries on the hills; and the effects 
which their upheaval produced at points in the 
direction of Welsh Pool—where they have 
severed the Silurian rocks and exposed the two 
divisions of the system, one on either side. 
Rude stone walls and earth-works upon their 
summits indicate that they have also witnessed 
those outbursts of human passion of which 
others of these Welsh Alps have been the theatre; 
those upon the Rodney’s Pillar, the Cefn Castell, 
and Bausley hills, being the strongest, and the 
others merely entrenchments. They are said 
to have formed the favourite resort of “ Cambria’s 
Eagle Chief,” Owen Glendwr; and their geo¬ 
graphical position, with respect to the river and 
its fords, favours the view taken by some writers, 
that they may have been the scene of the great 
struggle between Ostorious and Caractacus. 
Mr. Hartshorne, whom we have quoted in 
favour of the claims of Cefn Carnead to this 
honour, admits the strong grounds archaeologists 
have for fixing upon thi* spot. That the stern 
disciples of Mars were not insensible to the 
beauties of the position, may be imagined, from 
the writings of a bard and warrior of the 
twelfth century, who, stationed all night to watch 
one of the passages of the river, thus expressed 
himself: 

“ I watched through the night with care, to guard 
the bounds, 

Where the pellucid waters plaintively murmnr 
in the ford9 of Briedden. 

The grass untrodden wears now a brighter green; 
how fair the stream, 

And sea-mews playful on their wavy beds, 

With polished plumage gliding at their ease in 
love united groups.” 

Their summits command fine views of the 
Severn nnd its tributaries, of the green livery of 
their sunny vales, dotted with homesteads and 
hamlets, and bounded by an amphitheatre of 
hills—sharp and clear in outline against the 
azure sky. They form the outworks of the 
Welsh line of Adps, the natural, terminating 
1 fortresses of the ancient Cymri, that guard the 
| entrance to the inland vale beyond them. The 
botanist who may undertake the task of scaling 
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the highest crag will find aronnd its basaltic-zone 
(Potentilla ruspesiris), a plant, we believe, not 
known in any locality nearer than Cologne; and 
aronnd the pillar which crowns, its summit 
Botrychium fan aria. 

Near the foot of this remarkable group of lofty 
hills, the pretty little bridge of Llandrinio 
crosses the Severn; beyond it is Llandysillio, and 
still further on in the same direction Llanymy- 
nech. The latter name, in Welsh, signifies tie 
village of miners; and that from very early 
times the hills have been ransacked for lead ana 
other metals, appears probable, from the primi¬ 
tive tools and ancient relics found in old work¬ 
ings ; the latter including coins of Antonius and 
other Roman Emperors. It is said that in a 
cave called Ogo, a bracelet of gold, some human 
remains, aDruid’s belt, and a battle-axe have been 
found; and that its caverns, which extend some 
distance, present interesting appearances, from 
stalactites pendant from the roof. At Abertanad, 
the river Tanad falls into the Vyrnwy; and the 
latter, with the borrowed tribute it receives, 
enters the Severn, amid the rich pasture flats 
near Melverly. When bank full the two rivers 
mingle their waters without a murmur or a sigh; 
but, at other times, when heavy rains have fallen 
long the banks of the Tanaa or the Vyrnwy, 
the latter comes down with a roar, and rudely 
thrusts back the “ Queen of rivers” along the 
vale; here it collects its waters, and again re¬ 
turns to battle with its rival. Persons familiar 
with the river, between here and Shrewsbury, 
can tell when it rises whether the increase is from 
the Severn or its tributaries by the colour of 
the livery which it wears, the water being 
charged with sediment corresponding with the 
rocks it passes in its course. 

Below, where the Severn and the Vyrnwy 
meet, we find much to remind us that we are 
still upon the Borders, and amid the great 
Marchers of Wales. Old fortresses and feudal 
strongholds are thickly sown, so much so that 
Fuller says: “ Shropshire seems divided from 
Wales by a wall of continued castles.” Churches 
are dedicated to warrior saints. War and re¬ 
ligion then were paramount: fighting men and 
priests—those of stout arms and strong emo¬ 
tions—managed to make matters meet. Spots 
where men agreed to sing and pray were sacred; 
so that fugitives or aliens, even murderers, upon 
gaining the interior of the churches, obtained 
protection from their pursuers; as at Alberbury, 
where tradition alleges that a Welshman charged 
with murder found refuge till released by his 
countrymen in time of war. Men shed blood, 
and then founded monasteries to atone for sin. 
Like old Fitzwarren,. who, an old chronicle 
states, “ upon returning from relentless wars in 
Ireland, and thinking that he had sinned by the 
slaughter of much people, sought remission of 
his sins by founding a priory in a wood on the 
river Severn.” Of the old castle of Fitz warren, 
at Alberbuiy, a portion of the walls alone re¬ 
main ; while Wattlesbury, another Border 
stronghold near, has been reduced to an old 
square tower and some portions of its wings, 


These were but a few of tbe fortified bouses held 
by Lords Marchers, who, from the difficulty of 
reaching the Welsh in their mountain fastnesses 
by means of large armies, it was found good 
policy to incite to win and hold by their 
retainers, as their own, lands along the borders. 
The more to encourage these to conquest, they 
were given a voice in Parliament, with titles 
significant of the districts they subdued. In 
return for these possessions and privileges, they 
rendered military services to the crown—such 
as that of keeping their castles sufficiently forti¬ 
fied to withstand the Welsh, aud of famishing 
the King’s army, in time of war, with men. 
There were at one time 114 of these lordships, 
with military governments, and customs so 
strange, that offenders in one would often find 
impunity in another, and escape the punishment 
due to crime. With such strongly fortified 
ositions, and tenantries inured to war and 
ardship, these feudal barons of the Marches 
were among the most powerful of the nobility, 
and their names stand prominent in history. 

The harsh government of these districts con¬ 
tinued in the hands of these men long after the 
circumstances which were supposed to warrant 
it had passed away. Alberbury is the property 
of Sir Baldwin Leighton, whose present resi¬ 
dence is Loton, a mansion pleasantly situated 
amid ancestral trees, and nearer tne Severn. 
George IV., when Prince of Wales, professing 
to visit the country whence he derived his title, 
walked a mile from Loton Hall, into the princi¬ 
pality ; and, having plucked a branch of oak, 
whicn he placed in his hat, returned. The men 
of the leek, however, professed to feel flattered 
by this short visit, and made due demonstra¬ 
tions accordingly. The tree, of course, has been 
carefully guarded, and a brass plate affixed to 
record the circumstance for the benefit of pos¬ 
terity. This parish is noted as having been the 
birth-place of Old Parr, who lived to the ex¬ 
treme age of 152. _ 

Lower down the river is Rowton, the Kut- 
unium of the Romans. Grey rocky terraces 
appear upon the Slope, and the building A*®" “ 
thrown into relief by a dark, sombre back¬ 
ground of trees. . 

Leaving Rowton we cross the river, attracted 
by the wild-looking ruins of Shrawardine. A 
sandy lane, between banks of gravel, leads past 
woodbined and whitewashed cottages, from tne 
ferry to the village. The church, which is a® 
ancient structure with a wooden tower, contain 
some brass and marble memorials, and a curion 
old font. Its proximity to the castle seems 
have been anything but an advantage, as it ap¬ 
pears, from an old parish register, to hav 
suffered severely during the different siege® 
the former. The tottenng remains of the oi 
castle, which occupy a field opposite to tn 
church, fitly represent the times when * 
country was wasted by Border wars. ®^ area # . 
check tbe encroachments of the Welsh upon 
fertile lands of the interior, many grants i® ai 
of its repairs were made during . 8U f cc f?ii r 
reigns; and ten tenancies were held, in the ear j 
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part of the 13th century, on condition of service 
rendered in defending it. Jt was a Royal castle 
up to the year 1215; afterwards it came into the 
hands of the Fits- Alans, and passed by purchase 
to Sir T. Bromley, in 1682. 

Below Shrawardine, right and left of the 
river, are the villages of Ford and -Montford, 
consisting of small clusters of houses and home¬ 
steads, whose populations have remained pretty 
much the same for centuries. We passed 
through Montford without seeing a single soul, 
excepting one old man, who was lame. It was 
during a sunny interval in the wet summer of 
I860, and we imagine the entire population had 
gone into the fields to make hay. A farmer, whom 
we met afterwards, resting on his pickel, told 
us that the bold projecting mass of stone upon 
the shelve hills reminded him of a load of hay; 
to Sir R. Murchison and others it conveyed a 
very different impression, namely, that of a 
ruined city. Montford bridge, one of the pas¬ 
sages of tne Severn, of great importance during 
the international disputes and quarrels of the 
Borders, is famous tor many a parley between 
the representatives of the two countries. Henry 
III. here sought to entrap David Prince of 
Wales, when he proposed that the Lords 
Marchers should meet him in 1241. 

Preston-ford and Montfbrd-bay are fishing 
stations, where an old fisherman told us he had 
known fifteen salmon caught in a day. Sharp- 
water or Shrawardine-ford and Shrawardine- 
bay also furnish good fishing. Below Montford 
bridge, the Perry—an industrious little river- 
having first done duty at the many village mills 
along its course, comes down to join the Severn. 
Like the villages and the village churches along 
its banks, these old creaking machines upon the 
Perry have histories of their own. For ages 
their lichened wheels have gone their lazy 
rounds; many generations of millers have as¬ 
sisted their operations in turning village har¬ 
vests into bread. To that of Fitz, between 
Perry and the Severn, the Haughmond monks 
not only brought their grist six centuries since, 
but also took toll of their neighbours’ batches. 
For this privilege they were indebted to Robert 
de Girrors, who gave two mills of Fitz multure 
suit, toll of his own wheat, eels caught at the 
floodgates, common pasture for the millers* 
cattle, and room to winnow corn, to the said 
abbey. At Bicton, close by, the Abbot of 
Build was, also held land, with the privilege of 
his tenants cutting fuel at Bicton Heath. Below 
Bicton and opposite to Fitz, is the Isle, 645 
acres in extent, and enclosed by the Severn, ex¬ 
cepting at a narrow isthmus, pierced to obtain 
water power for a mill. It is the property and 
residence of the Sandfords, to an ancestor of 
whom it was given by Queen Elizabeth. 

Below the Isle is Leaton Knolls, wooded to 
the water’s edge, and commanding views of 
the winding river, of the Briedden and other 
hills, and adorned by the modern mansion of 
John Arthur Lloyd, Esq. On the same side, 
lower down, is Rossal Hall; and opposite is 
Great Berwick, and Berwick House, the pro¬ 


perty, and the latter the residence, of the Hon. 
H. W. Powys, Along these darkly-wooded 
banks the gallant Percy halted, ana lay en¬ 
camped the night before the battle of Shrews¬ 
bury : and here, while partaking of the hospi¬ 
tality of the Bettons, of Upper Berwick, he left 
bis sword—an incident which caused him some 
uneasiness prior to the commencement of the 
battle. 

Opposite Berwick, formerly, was Shelton- 
ford, which Owen Glendower, it is said, should 
have crossed to join his ally. In a field above 
the river is the oak, from the topmast branches 
of which Owen is reported to have watched 
the course the battle took, prepared to advance 
or retreat as the case may be. Welsh historians, 
howevir, by no means admit the truth of a tra¬ 
dition which involves the good faith of their 
countryman. Owen, at the time they say, was in 
a remote part of Wales, and ignorant that his 
resence was either needed or expected till he 
eard of Hotspur’s overthrow. 

From the field-walks near Bhelton Oak the 
town of Shrewsbury comes pleasantly into view, 
the towers and spires of the churches rising from 
the trough of the valley, and, seen through 
casual openings in the tree9, afford good mate¬ 
rials for the pencil. 

Like many old towns of equal antiquity and 
importance, Shrewsbury, no doubt, owes its ex¬ 
istence to its position. It occupies an eminence, 
on three sides surrounded by the Severn; 
and, from the disposition of its buildings, 
appears to have grown rather than to have 
been built. It has an aspect becoming the 
capital of an important county, and an 
air of antiquity which fittingly reminds you 
that it was formerly the metropolis of the west. 
Its native poet (Churchard) described it metri¬ 
cally three centuries since: and Leland (tra¬ 
veller and antiquary) has also sung its praises. 
Speed described its salubrity, Shakespeare the 
heroes of its battle-field : Shenstone praised its 
cakes, and others its brawn, its ales, and its 
hospitality. An early British prince and bard 
speaks of it under the name of Pengwern, and 
refers to his countrymen having sought refuge 
here when driven from Wroxeter by the Danes. 
The Saxons, who drove out the Britons, called 
it Scrobbesbyrigg—and that it was a place of 
shrubs seems clear; for, buried deep down in the 
market-square, the leaves swept by autumn 
windsare still found. 

The Saxons, with a chieftain whom a 
Welsh bard styles the hog, were in turn ex¬ 
pelled by the Britons, who planted here their 
“ river king,” and who, once more obliged to 
ield, retired to the other side of the Briedden 
ills. Scrobbesberyg now became the capital of 
the Mercian kings. Instead of rude hovels and 
wattled huts, buildings of importance sprang 
up. The college of St. Chad took the place of 
the log palace of the “ tusked kingand the 
Lady of the Mercians founded St. Alkmund’s. 
With the Norman Conquest it again changed 
masters—at least, after tne Battle of Hastings 
made it prudent for it to do so. The proud 
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title, Earl of Mercia, now became merged in 
that of Shrewsbury; and the kinsman of the 
Conqueror, upon whom it was conferred, built 
the stout old castle on the isthmus of the Severn. 

The history of the town, from this point, no 
longer borders on a myth; but, with the writ¬ 
ten record comes the accomplished fact, and old 
red stone ruins, like those leaning their broad 
back against “ the mount,” tell their own tales. 
How significant the old walls stand, giving frown 
for frown to the distant hills of Wales! How 
redolent of the olden time; and what distat 
periods they link together! The proud old 
keep, that bade defiance to the foe, is now a 
dwelling house; and its guard-chamber, for¬ 
merly resounding with the tread of armed 
knights, is a drawing-room. The inner gate¬ 
way, through which the last Norman Earl of 
Shrewsbury carried the keys to Henry I., is 
left. The inner chapel, dedicated to the warrior 
saint, where fighting men watched and prayed, 
has disappeared; while that of St. Nicholas, 
outside the court, used for retainers of the castle, 
has beeu converted into stables. 

Shadows of the past fast flit before us as we 
contemplate the crumbling walls of the old 
building; still more so if we ascend the Laura 
Tower, rising high above the mount—itself 100 
feet above the river—and look around us. 
Henry advances from the dark defile of Wen- 
lock Edge; Stephen lays siege to the castle,which 
fortifies itself in favour of the Empress Maude; 
Llewellyn wins back the heritage of his fathers, 
but is expelled by John, who, having reduced 
Oswestry to ashes, retakes the town; David, 
the last of the British princes, falls into the 
hands of Edward, and Parliament is summoned 
to Shrewsbury for his trial. The sentence it 
passes is severe, and the execution, which takes 
place on Pride-hill, an everlasting disgrace to 
the town. Members who witness it hasten to 
meet the King and his Chancellor at Acton 
Burnell, wherelParliament sits in a barn. The 
Great Parliament (20th of Richard II.) is held 
here, the lords temporal and spiritual being 
sworn on the cross of Canterbury, brought here 
for the purpose. 

Two years later, and the elements of rebellion 
culminate in the great Battle of Shrewsbury, 
when two thousand noblemen, knights, and 
gentlemen, and six thousand private soldiers 
fell on Hatley-field, where the victor built a 
church over the body of the slain. The town 
is taken by storm under Colonel Mytton, of the 
parliamentary army; and after the Common¬ 
wealth comes the Restoration, when James II., 
having ascended the throne, comes here in the 
course of a tour he makes through his do¬ 
minions. The corporation goes mad, and the 
mayor dumb, in presence of the King! They 
vote £200 for his entertainment, and make him 
a handsome present into the bargain; in return 
for which he condescended to exercise the gift 
of healing, by “ touching ” with the royal finger, 
for the king’s evil. 

The early ecclesiastical history of the place. 


to some extent, is brought before us by means 
of the same red-stone characters. On the op¬ 
posite bank of the river is the Abbey, reared by 
the same founder, who in later years assumed 
the monastic garb, and was buried beneath its 
altar. Its abbot, who ranked with barons, had a 
seat in Parliament and carried the silver crosier. 
It was the depository of the body of the virgin 
Winifrede, whose decapitation, with other mar¬ 
vels attendant, caused her to rank high in the 
calendar of the saints, and her remains to bring 
much grist to the abbot’s mill. 

Only the church and some outbuildings nowre- 
main; but, in its broad and massive Norman tower 
is one of the finest windows in the kingdom; 
and its interior architecture, mural monuments, 
and altar tombs, with their quaint inscriptions, 
render it well worthy of a visit. In the precincts 
of the Abbey is a sculptured stone pulpit, for¬ 
merly used in the refectory, it is supposed, by 
junior monks, who read to their brethren while 
at meals. A short distance from the Abbey, and 
near the Doric column commemorating the 
achievements of Lord Hill, is another memo¬ 
rial of the piety and philanthropy of past ages— 
a fine old church, dedicated to the patron saint 
of cripples. Its lowest window has a represen¬ 
tation of St. Giles, and its floor retains memo¬ 
rials of the masters of the hospital. A large 
hollow stone in the yard is still called the “pest- 
basin.” Tradition asserts that it was filled with 
water, and used during the plague for people to 
pass their money through in their bargains 
with the countryfolk for provisions. 

Crossing the handsome English bridge- 
graced by a goddess of the river and the 
father of the fountain on its centre arches 
— to the top of Wyle Cop, we find on 
the right St. Julian’s, St. Alkmund’s, and St. 
Mary’s churches, and on the left St. Chad s. 
The modern structuie of this name is the fa¬ 
shionable church of the town. It stands near 
the entrance to a magnificent avenue of limes, 
which form a public promenade, and intersect 
the sloping green sward of the quarry. 

Next to the public buildings we nave noted, 
the most striking features which meet the eye 
in passing along the streets are those presented 
by the domestic buildings of past centuries. 
Their white squares and black timbers, their 
lofty fronts ana latticed windows, opening upon 
carved and highly-ornamented balconies, have a 
pleasing, suggestive aspect. They tell us that 
our ancestors^ who built churches and endowed 
them, who fought stout battles and won them, 
had the love of home which characterises our 
countrymen. At the head of these stands the 
Council-house, so called from its having bee® 
the occasional residence of the Council of tne 
Marches. It was the residence, too, of Charie 
I. and James II. during their visits to the town, 
and at present forms several handsome P 11 ** 
dwelling-houses. Its carved front, and highly* 
ornamented timber gateway leading out of tn 
castle street, are relics of considerable mtere» 
in themselves. Many of these fine old bom 
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of wealthy burghers are to be seen in the direc¬ 
tion of Mardol, and along High-street to the 
bottom of Wyle Cop. They project across and 
shade the flags in front; sideways they nod and 
lean, till they sometimes touch, forming dark 
arcades, locally known as shuts. Many of 
these singularly beautiful, but now neglected 
structures, are to be found in out-of-the-way 
places, where they appear to shun observation. 
One faded mansion of the kind, with cloistered 
arches, ornamental upright brackets, and pro¬ 
jecting stories,has been converted into shambles; 
and the beautiful ceilings, ornamented mouldings, 
panellings, fireplaces, and carvings of others have 
been torn down, and their outer shells made to 
serve as storehouses for bark or timber. In 
wandering through the dark passages of one 
we came upon a brush-maker, who seemed as 
surprised at seeing any human being but him¬ 
self amid its wilderness of rooms as Robinson 
Crusoe did in discovering other footsteps but 
his own on his solitary island. 

Equally metamorphosed are the old guilds, or 
halls of the trades, where feasting, and no little 
tyranny, was practised by corporations of 
shearers, mercers, and others. Excepting the 
latter—the members of which took the oath of 
allegiance before the mayor the other day— 
these corporate bodies no longer exist; but the 
old panellings, the quaint carvings, the portraits 
of the patrons and presidents, and the tables, 
may still be seen; and the modern pageant of 
Shrewsbury Show serves to recal the nature of 
the festivals these bodies kept up in former 
times. 

With the founders of Shrewsbury’s most 
valued institutions—a list including royal per¬ 
sonages as well as private citizens—we find 
education and religion cared for. In some in¬ 
stances the funds of one were diverted to meet 
the wants of the other, as in the case of the 
Grammar School, founded by King Edward, 
and endowed by him out of the dissolved col¬ 
leges of St. Maryland St. Chad’s. This valu¬ 
able institution, enriched from time to time by 
subsequent endowments, has been fortunate in 
its masters, and eminently successful in sending 
out clever men, who have not unfrequently at¬ 
tained great eminence. 

The Severn having completed its silvery 
crescent round the tower, falls back into a re¬ 
verse and graceful curve in the direction of 
Uffington, a little village, pleasantly situated, 
three miles from Shrewsbury. Behind it rises 
the wooded steep of Haughmond, crowned by a 
castellated turret on the side next the river. 
Down these steep rocks—so tradition tells— 
Earl Douglas leaped his horse and fell, after the 
battle of Shrewsbury. A dark thicket of firs 
upon its brow is still called the Queen’s Bower, 
from a legend that Queen Eleanor watched the 
progress of the battle in which the fortunes of 
her husband were involved. Sundorn, the seat 
of the Corbets, with its lawn and lakes and or¬ 
namental grounds, occupies an opening in the 
dark mantling chace to the west. On the same 


side against the same dark background are the 
ruins of Haughmond, an abbey founded by 
Henry I., who gave its monks the pannage of 
the neighbouring woods, and rights of Weir and 
fishing in the Tern. They had, as we have 
seen, mills to grind and cooks to dress their 
food, and incomes from churches as far off* as 
Coventry and Norwich; indulgences, too, were 
granted by Pope Boniface to penitents who 
should visit the monastery. Its chapter-house 
is a beautiful one of its kind. Archaeologists 
visiting these ruins are pained to find how 
much they have been tampered with by modern 
builders, in taking portions down and "turning 
others to account.” 

Leaving Uffington, with Haughmond hill be¬ 
hind us, and passing Preston Boats, we find 
Longmore Hall on the left, the mansion of the 
Burtons, one of whom, an ancestor of the pre¬ 
sent Squire lies buried in the garden. He was 
refused interment in the family vault of St. 
Chads because he had been so wicked as to die 
of joy upon the occasion of Queen Elizabeth 
coming to the throne. 

The village of Atcham, with its bridge, church, 
and well-known inn, are now before us. These, 
with Attingham hall—the seat of Lord Berwick, 
where the Tern comes down to join the Severn, 
are objects familiar to old travellers along the 
Holyhead road. On passing the bridge, the 
river winds caressingly around a grassy knoll, 
on which stands the quaint and quiet village 
church, whose form is reflected by its placid 
waters. The green tresses shed of the luxurious 
ivy, serve to conceal facts which show the 
real age of the structure, tolerable indications of 
which, however, are to be found in the fact that 
stones forming sections of a Roman arch, and a 
portion of a sculptured Roman column, form a 
part of its walls. These, no doubt, were part of 
the spoil of the ancient city of Uriconium lower 
down. Among the relics the old building con¬ 
tains is tbe reading-desk, carved, it is said, by 
Albert Durer; the panels of which represent 
passages in the parable of the Prodigal Son. 
Atcham is celebrated as being the residence of 
an able Salopian author, who lived soon after 
the Norman Conquest, and who faithfully re¬ 
corded the transactions of his time. The Rev. 
H. Burton, who takes great pride in this vene¬ 
rable fabric, has done much to improve and 
restore it. The river, after winding considerably, 
below Atcham, passes the site of the 
ancient city of Unconium. Tbe first thing 
which strikes you upon alighting on this rich 
bit of table-land, bounded by the graceful wind¬ 
ing of the Severn on one side, and by the far- 
famed Wrekin, that once lent its name to the 
great city, on the other—is the situation. Verily 
the old Romans, or whoever selected it, must 
have had some taste for the beautiful, some 
liking for pure air—for air filtered by trees and 
purified by hills. Like Caersws, it is the centre 
of an amphitheatre of hills, a position in har¬ 
mony with the genius and daring of the people. 
Beyond the river, on whose waters the Britons 
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paddled their wicker boats, are seen the keen- 
backed Lawley, the pointed Caradoc, the round- 
topped Longmynds, the craggy Stiperstones; 
ana, higher up the valley, the stately Brieddens, 
the hills of Llangollen, and others meet the eye. 
And, if we except some forest-lands where red 
deer bounded and the wild boar stood at bay, 
the state of the surface is not far different from the 
time when the sound of Roman trumpets and the 
shout of imperial legions broke the echo of the 
hills. From very childhood one has wondered 
at those hardy sons of Romulus, who dared the 
deep and came so far from home, ransacking our 
mines, and leaving roads, cities, and forms of 
government as indications of their presence. 
And here is the quiet sunlight let in once more 
upon their streets, their habitations, their gods, 
their goods, their personal ornaments, and the 
skeletons of the men themselves. You walk 
their streets, cross their thresholds, and stand 
where Roman slaves ushered in their masters’ 
visitors to parties of festivity, or council delib¬ 
erating upon more serious matters. After a 
lapse of fifteen hundred years, during which 
the surface has many times changed masters, you 
tread their mosaic pavements, the ornamented 
passages of their mansions, handle their domestic 
utensils, admire their well-turned arches, and 
see the very paint and plaster upon the walls 
of their apartments. The “ old wall” that stood 
mute for centuries, like some old world relic, has 
grown eloquent: a veritable sphynx by the road¬ 
side, suggesting enigmas to the passers by, it 
has found its interpreter in the revelations the 
pick and spade have made within reach of its 
own shadow. From the very time when its 
fellow-walls first fell down with a crash, the 
city has furnished plunder for the country 
round. The old monks, who found it easier to 
take down its stones than to quarry new ones, 
built their churches with its spoil 5 whilst the 
old fragment to which we alluded, itself served as 
a perpetual advertisement of treasures buried 
around it. That a suspicion of the wealth 
which lay beneath its dark soil led persons who 
knew little or nothing of its history to poach 
upon its preserves, is evidenced by the fact that 
itwas only upon the ground that they had 
found nothing, that a party of treasure seekers, 
detected digging by night, escaped the terrors of 
the Wroxeter manorial court m the thirteenth 
century, During the latter end of the past, and 
the;first half of the present centuries much trea¬ 
sure has been removed; for, notwithstanding 
the jealous care taken by the lords of the soil to 
secure objects dug up, or turned up by the 
plough, there is scarcely a cottager for miles 
round but has done a small but profitable trade 
in coins or other articles of value. We have 
been told, by farmers in villages near, of Roman 
skulls having been used by their men as lanterns, 
for which they said they were suited by reason 
of their large size. To become the Cicerone of 
the reader over the old town whose streets so 
long since have ceased to echo to the tread of 
its inhabitants, let us mark its ancient circuit as 


indicated by the broad mound and hollow, left 
by its walls and fosse—forming an irregular 
oval. We enter from that well-known Roman 
road, Old Watling-street, by one running 
at right angles, parallel with the Old Wall, 
and paved with small smooth stones, like 
many of our modern towns. North of this we 
come upon a beautiful tesselated pavement, 
highly ornamental, having an elegant border. 
Light and dark coloured stones of small rise 
and oblong form, three inches long and one or 
one-and-a-half square at the surface, were em¬ 
ployed to work out the design; but in the de¬ 
corative border alluded to another of a red colour 
was added. A similar pavement was found at 
a short distance, indicating the existence of 
rooms of some pretension. A passage 14 feet 
broad, paved with bricks three inches long by 
one in width, set in what is called herring-bone 
fashion, leads from hence to a large rectangular 
enclosure, 226 feet in length by three in width. 
South of the Old Wall, where doorways hare 
been found, worn by feet, we come upon the 
domestic apartments of the establishment, to 
which belonged the rooms on the other ride, 
where are several apartments with hypocauats, 
for the purpose of warming the buildings, and 
from which the heat was conducted by flue-tiles 
to other apartments. These are in an excellent 
state of preservation, with pillars supporting the 
floors of the rooms, and portions of the flooring 
itself still standing. Upon a flooring of bricks 
are raised pillars of small square quarries, at a 
distance of two or three feet apart On the 
tops of these are others projecting till they meet, 
and having holes to admit the heat. On these 
again is concrete—liquid mortar, and broken 
tiles—to form the flooring. One hypocaust 
had a room, with a semicircular recess over it, 
3 7 feet by 25, communicating with another 
similarly provided. The hypocaust under the 
latter was approached by a stone staircase 
from without, and at the bottom of the lat¬ 
ter, on a little platform, where the sweepings 
of the establishment had accumulated, was 
found a mine of old pottery, glass, coins, 
hair-pins, bones of edible animals of the 
time—wild boar tusks, red deer horns, Ac., 
&c. Three of the rooms on this, the south 
side of the old wall, appear to have had vaulted 
roofs, and one is supposed to have been used as 
a store-room, judging from some burnt wheat 
found there. The human skeletons met with in 
different portions of the ruins are supposed to 
afford evidence of the massacre of the in¬ 
habitants. Five of these appear to have been 
pursued and slaughtered in an open court south 
of the old wall, and three others to have perished 
in one of the hypocausts, where they had fled fix 
safety. One of the latter was evidently an old 
man, with whom the ruling passion was strong 
in death ; for near him were a heap of Romsn 
coins, 132 in number, and among them small 
nails and bits of decomposed wood, as though 
they had been contained in a box of that ma¬ 
terial. These coins were all, excepting ont 
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which had been plated, of copper; and are ex -1 to that of the Anglo-Saxons. These coins and 
ceedingly interesting, as exhibiting the character other relics, including cart-loads of broken pot- 
of the circulating medium of a period just prior ! tery, are to be seen at the Shrewsbury museum. 


A PHOTOGRAPHER'S STORY. 


I am a photographic artist. To prevent peo¬ 
ple from forming a mistaken conception of me, 
I may as well state at once that 1 do not pride 
myself on being an artist —that, in fact, I con¬ 
sider that term, as applied to myself, all fudgeI 
1 am a photographer, and not a bad one. If 
you want clear, sharp, brilliant pictures, I am 
the man for you. As for being an artist, I may 
confess here (nobody will know me) that I had 
much rather not be an artist. I should be very 
much ashamed of myself if I turned out sucn 
disgraceful smudges as artists delight in! 

There was a man named Cox, a water-colour 
painter—perhaps my readers may have heard of 
him. Well, a lot of his pictures were exhibited 
in London some few years ago, and a friend of 
inine—one of our profession who sticks up for 
being an artist, and who does the art-articles in 
the “ Photographic Dial ”—this friend of mine 
persuaded me to go with him and see them. I 
think people are mad. To hear the ladies cry 
out "How sweetly pretty 1” and the gentlemen 
“ What broad handlingand my friend “ What 
keeping 1 what aerial perspective! what chiaro¬ 
scuro 1” I couldn’t help thinking at first it was 
some farce they were all acting, or that they 
had plotted together to take me in and laugh at 
me. But they really did it all as gravely as 
people go through the kneeling and the stand¬ 
ing and the sitting at ehurch. Some of them 
actually spoke out from the heart I I watched 
them, and saw it was not sham—for them I 
should prescribe strait-waistcoats ( 

These pictures of Cox’s (will you believe it ?) 
were things of which I could make neither head 
nor tail. You might have turned every one of 
’em upside down and it would have looked just 
as well 1 The venr paper on which they were 
painted was a lot of odd scraps pasted together 
—the coarsest stuff I ever saw in my life; full of 
chopped straw, and as rough as a nutmeg- 
grater ! The colouring reminded me exactly of 
the blotting-paper on which I dry my plates 
opt of the bath I It was nothing but a lot of 
dirty greys and greens and reds run into one 
another just as it happened! Now this Cox, 
they tell me, was a great artist—then I say I 
don’t want to be an artist. 


Just another instance of what an artist is, and 
I will begin my story. I went to the Brompton 
Boilers the other day. What I went for was to 
see the photographs with which Government is 
so shamefully underselling us. When I had 
done with those, however, I thought I would 
just take a turn round the building to see what 
was to be seen there; and I hit, first thing, upon 


the painting gallery. I don’t mean to say there 
were not some pretty enough pictures in it. 
There were a good many of Landseer’s dogs—I 
have nothing to say against them : but at last I 
came into a room the walls of which were all 
aflame. I rubbed my eyes; but 1 am generally 
quick at accounting for things, and I soon made 
up my mind what was the truth of the matter. 
I had seen in a long line of cases, down below, 
articles of food and their adulterations. There 
was coffee and roasted corn, chicory and dan¬ 
delion roots, and hundreds of things besides. 
Well, I got it into my head that this was the 
art-adulteration room . These, I thought, are 
hung up as a caution to the public 1 They 
may see here what bad art is, and guard against 
it when they furnish their houses. It seemed to 
me a good notion, and I amused myself by look¬ 
ing at specimen after specimen. All the Plagues 
@1 Egypt were there. I thought these names 
were fanciful ways of alluding to particular de¬ 
fects and tricks. My friend, the writer for the 
“ Phot. Dial,” has some books written by a man 
named Ruskin, which I could never make head 
or tail of; but I had learnt, from opening them 
now and then, that this polite way of insinu¬ 
ating one thing by calling it another was a grand 
high-art dodge. I remembered the Seven 
Lamps of Architecture, and so knew very well 
what kind of meaning the Nine Plagues of 
Egypt might have. While I was looking at one 
after another, a man with moustachios and a 
beard came up to me. I mistook him at first 
for one of us. I think he mistook me (I also 
wearing a beard and moustachios) for a painter, 
which ne turned out to be. 

“ I see, sir,” he said, with a flourish of his 
hand, u that yon, too, are worshipping the im¬ 
mortal Turner 1 Let ns offer up our devotions 
at the altar of art together.” 

I thought at first he was chaffing; hut he was 
perfectly in earnest, and I let him go on, and 
pretended to agree with him, and so drew him 
out. I never heard such bosh before or since. 
The art-writing of the " Phot. Dial ” is nothing 
to it; though I will say that the painter was in 
earnest whue my friend only pretends the feel¬ 
ings and the knowledge that he writes about. 
Thus I discovered that my specimens of art- 
adulteration were the works of M the immortal 
Turner!” “ the glorious Turner!” Turner—* 
psha! I know they turned me sick! This 
Turner, then, was another great artist; and 
again I say I don’t want to be an artist. 

However, ft is the custom of the trade to cal! 
I oneself photographic artist, instead of plain 
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photographer, just as one always puts esquire at 
the end of a rich man’s name; and so I state 
myself to be (as I am printed on ray professional 
cards) a photographic artist. The “ artist ” 
does not cost anything, doesn’t make my photo¬ 
graphs a bit the worse; and, since everybody 
else uses it, I may as well use it too. 

Now I look upon Art as only another name 
for fancy and romance and imagination. Those 
who really believe in it I have generally found 
to be weak-minded men, and therefore not to be 
trusted in plain matters of fact. Those who 
pretend to believe in it are clearly not to be 
trusted; for, if they draw the long bow in that, 
they will draw it in other things besides. This 
is why I have been 60 particular in stating my 
views about Art before I tell my story. It is a 
mysterious kind of story, which I myself could 
never make out; and I don’t wish to be accused 
of either weak-mindedness or drawing the long 
bow. 

I have a partner in my business, and we have 
between us, besides our place in town, a travel¬ 
ling photographic gallery. “Humkins and 
Scrudge ” is the title of the firm; and I am 
Humkins, at your service. I and my partner 
take it by turns to go out of town year by year, 
some time during the summer months. I nave 
been half over England in this way; and I can 
tell you that this doing the provinces is a very 
pleasant sort of life, and pays well, too. We 
not only take portraits, hut do a good bit of 
business in the stereoscopic line (perhaps some 
of my readers know “ Humkins and Scrudge’s 
views of Oxford and Cambridge ?”): also we 
take, on order, views of the houses of the gentry 
round about the towns where we put up. Some 
would-be gentry, who live in little detached 
villas with little front gardens to them, give us 
a good deal of trouble in this way. They can’t 
be made to understand that one cannot take a 
photograph where there is not room to focus. 
However, this is what we do in our summer 
trips—and the trips are very pleasant. We see 
a number of fresh places and faces; we get a 
good many negatives on hand, and among the 
rest an assortment of skies which are worth any 
money to those who know how to use them! 
Altogether, doing the provinces pays—pays in 
the way of health, of pocket, and of new dodges; 
and I may quote the old line, and say that doing 
the provinces 

“ Is the way to be healthy, wealthy, and wise. , ’ 

When I was out in the South on my summer 
trip some years ago I settled for a week in the 

small town of L-(I will not write the name 

in full, for this may happen to come to the sight 
of the lady—Miss White I will call her—and she 
might not like old neighbours to know it). 
Handbills had been distributed some days be¬ 
fore, and ray first morning's work was a very 
fair one. I had three pairs of lovers, and about 
a dozen children—lovers and children are 
always our most numerous customers, though 
not the most pleasant ones. Lovers will arrange 
each other, always preferring one particular side 


of each other’s face or something of that kind; 
and children never can be arranged at all. Then 
lovers and mothers—both proverbially blind- 
are always inclined to grumble at the portraits 
when they are finished. However ugly and 
awkward the sitters are, they expect the portraits 
to be pretty and graceful. They never can 
understand that the eyes of the camera can’t be 
blinded like the eye of a mother or a lover. 
On that morning 1 had the usual trouble with 
both lovers and children. Lovers would pot 
each other into the worst possible light and the 
worst possible position, would be full of floater 
and blushing, would start anddisarrangee very- 
thing just at the last moment, would stare each 
other when sitting out of countenance. Then 
some of the children were frightened and kicked 
and screamed, and some were in high spirits 
and jumped off and on the chair, and some 
were sulky and stiffened themselves so that they 
couldn’t be got to sit at all. One baby woke- 
up in the very act of having its likeness taken, 
and its portrait turned out very much like a 
catherine-wheel; of course I had several pic¬ 
tures of children with half-a-dozen eyes and any 
number of fingers ; so that the average number 
of glasses I used was about three to each child. 
Photographers need have plenty of patience. 
Taking portraits is a very different thing to 
having one’s portrait taken ; and I can fancy, 
though I am not an imaginative man, thatthe feel¬ 
ings of the sitter are unlike enough to those of the 
photographer. 

Over and above the positives, I had several 
orders for negatives. A swell young ensign 
came to me to arrange about taking a group of 
the officers of his regiment quartered in the 
town. A fat oily dissenting parson wanted a 
hundred copies of himself, to be sold to those 
sitting under him at seven-and-sixpence a-piece, 
the proceeds to go towards repairing hischapeL 
The local actors wanted a group of themselves 
in the characters of a favourite piece. Two 
pretty young girls from the Ladies* school 
wanted themselves taken together, with copies 
to give to all their school-fellows. Altogether! 
had done a good day’s work, and as I 8m T °*[ e ? 
my evening pipe at the door of my van, I 
satisfied. I was knocking the ashes out of 
pipe, when an old man in a sober groom • 8UU 
came up to me. 

“ Humkins and Scrudge ?” he said to me in¬ 
terrogatively. . 

“ Yes, my man,” I said, “ Humkins^ and 
Scrudge. What do you want with them ? 

Thereupon he handed me a letter, the content* 
of which ran as follows : 

«« C _- Vicar*?*' 

“ Misi White wishes two vietcs taken qf 
church—an interior and an exterior vieto. 
will thank Messrs. Humkins and Scrudge ■** 
form her what would be their charge for tawmy 
these photographs.” 

I wrote a polite note in answer, enclosing®? 
terms. The groom took it back with him. 
in less than an hour returned with ano* 0 * 1 
letter. 
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“ Miss White toiU thank Meters . Huinkint and 
Serudge to take the two vieios of C— church 
to-morrow morning (if weather permit). Any 
hour most convenient to them will suit Mies White . 
She will have the photographs of the size 9 inches 

7.” 

I packed up the necessary traps that night, 
and started with my wheel-barrow tent for the 
village of C—- a little after eight the next 

morning. The urchins of L- cheered me 

out of the town somewhat derisively, having 
that sort of contempt for my wheel-barrow tent 
which anything unaccustomed excites in the 
urchin-mmd. Some of them accompanied me 

to C—, and the C- children turned out 

in mass on my entrance, so that I left quite a 
crowd outside the vicarage-gate. The distance 

to C-was not more than half-a-mile. I 

hoped to get my business done and be back 
again at my van in time for most of the portrait 
customers. 

The vicarage was little more than a cottage, 
but pleasantly ivy-covered, and surrounded by 
a neatly laid-out garden. There was a lady in 
the garden, dressed in the deepest mourning. 
She advanced to meet me, whereupon 1 put 
down my tent and took off my hat. 

“ You are the photographer ?” she asked. 

She was a tall, spare lady, not very young. 
She was pale-faced, and her eyes were sunken 
and dull. She looked unhappy; but her voice 
was hard and her manner proud. I had learned 
that the vicar. Miss White’s father, had died 
about a month before; so I could account for 
her black dress and her unhappy look. It is 
strange how differently different people take 
grief. You may not know that we photographers 
sometimes have grave offices to perform, and 
see not a few people in their sorrow. In cases 
of hopeless illness we are called in to perpetuate 
the pain-drawn features; more than once I 
have been sent for to take the cold still image 
of a dead face. In such ways I have seen a 
good deal of grief and observed how differently 
it affects people. It softens some and makes 
them beg, as it were, by gentle, softened looks 
and tones and manner for the human sympathy 
of even strangers and servants. It humbles 
some who have been proud before, making them 
feel, I suppose, how all—vulgar and genteel, 
lords and beggars—are alike impotent m these 
losses. But others it hardens. They cannot 
bear their fellow-creatures to know that they 
are down. They give way to their grief in 
secret, and come out from their chambers with 
defiant eyes and rigid mouths. They resent 
the presence of anyone, fearing that he has 
a bidden pity for them; and feel as an affront 
each common act or word of politeness. 

Miss White, I saw at a glance, was one of 
this latter kind. I put on my hat, and said in¬ 
differently ; " Yes ma’am. Nine into seven, I 
think you said for the size.” 

" I consider your charge exorbitant,” she said 
harshly. 

I explained why.I was obliged to charge 
what seemed to her a smart price. This bit of 


business called me away from my portrait work; 
I lost a morning over it. Then, interiors were 
difficult, sometimes impossible, to be taken. It 
all depended upon the amount of light. Churches 
are tne darkest buildings I know. As if the 
long narrow windows did not admit a sufficiently 
small amount of light, they fill them often with 
yellow and red glass, on purpose to bother us 
photographers. Well, I tola her the reason 
why I was obliged to charge her very much 
more than I should for taking her portrait; and 
then I consented to lower my price a little. 

Somehow I knew that she was poor. Her 
dress was scanty and coarse, the crape was 
brown, her gloves were stained and mended. I 
knew that she would have to turn out of her 
old home, as parsons’ families always have. I 
felt an extra pity for her because she was one of 
that over-sensitive sort that will not accept pity 
at any price. These notions passed through my 
mind as I stood talking. It must not be sup¬ 
posed, however, that I lowered my charge be¬ 
cause I pitied her. Feelings are one thing and 
business is another. If I were Jack Ketch 
I might feel sorry for the poor fellow with the 
rope round his neck, but 1 should do my duty 
all the same. We always allow a little for 
coming down, and are open to making bargains, 
in this branch of our profession. For instance 
a gentleman says, " I can’t give you this price 
for the front view of my house;” then we say: 
“ Come sir, we’ll take tne back view in addition 
at half-price.” That is the way we manage it. 
In the present case, I agreed at last to throw in 
a small positive of the vicarage for my original 
charge. 

“ I will show you the views I want you to 
take,” says she, a little more graciously, when it 
was settled. She went in for the big church-key, 
and then we started for the church which was 
close by. The tail of children followed up at 
some little distance behind us, taking up their 
position in rows on the church wall and flat 
tombstones when we entered the church-yard. . 

Just within the gate, I pulled up. 

“ We couldn’t do better than this, ma’am,” 
says I. The view was capital. I know in a 
moment what will make a picture, and I knew 
that I shouldn’t get a better view of the church 
than that. 

“ That view,” said the lady, " will not do.” 

She went on round the church, and by-and- 
bye stopped. 

“ This is where it is to be taken from,” she 
said emphatically. 

Not a good picture; but I saw in a moment 
why she chose that spot. There was a new 
tomb—very handsome tomb—in the foreground, 
with an inscription: “To the memory of the 
Reverend Theodore White, M.A., &c.” 

“ We are to take in that tomb, ma’am,” I 
said. 

She scowled at me, but her lips trembled. 

u Yes . Now, I will show you the interior 

view*” 

So, we went into the church. The view she 
chose there would not do at all. She had no 
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notion of the light and the dark side of a build¬ 
ing. I found that she wanted the pulpit and 
the Communion-table, and a tall square pew (I 
suppose the vicarage pew) included in the pic¬ 
ture. I managed to get them all from the 
opposite side of the church, and she said “ that 
would doand then, leaving me the key, re¬ 
turned at a quick pace to the vicarage, while I 
followed more slowly, to arrange my traps. 

First of all I took the house, finding all my 
chemicals to be in capital order. Then, leaving 
my dark tent in the corner of the garden, as the 
distance to the church was so short, I prepared 
to take the exterior view. By the time that was 
finished, the sun would have worked round 
sufficiently for me to set to work at the interior. 

The children bored me sadly, as they always 
do. The personal remarks they make one don’t 
care for, nor for the shout of laughter they set 
up when one puts one’s head under the focusing 
cloth; but they are apt to rush before the lens, 
in pursuit of each other, while one is taking a 
picture; and one can’t leave the camera at their 
mercy for a moment. However, I got the old 
groom, who had brought the letter on the pre¬ 
ceding night, to stay by the camera while I took 
the outside picture; and then I locked the 
camera in the church, and there it was safe 
enough. 

The church was very dark. I had great diffi¬ 
culty in making out enough of a picture on my 
ground glass to arrange the camera by. How¬ 
ever I got it fixed rightly at last. I wanted 
more light. The belfry-arch was filled in with 
woodwork in which were doors. These I opened, 
and found other doors beyond, leading out into 
a porch. The porch was closed in by a gate of 
open paling-work, which was locked; so I could 
leave open the second pair of doors, too, and 
get light through the locked paling gate, with¬ 
out suffering from the intrusion of the boys. It 
was just what I wanted. 

I fetched my glass, which had been in the 
bath while I focussed, locked myself again in the 
church, put the slide into the camera, and un¬ 
covered the lens. Half-an-hour’s exposure, I 
decided, or a little more. 

The light was beautiful; the sun was just 
covered with thin white clouds 5 there was as 
much light as one could have without actual 
sunshine. If the sun would pop out brilliantly 
during the last five minutes of exposure, nothing 
else could be desired. I think we photographers 
come to have a sixth sense about light. We 
can measure it just as if our eyes were the two 
pans of a balance. Or, I don’t think it is our 
eyes after all; I think we feel light rather than 
see it. I know as well as can be when my 
picture is going on all right in the camera. I 
feel when a flat grey dulness is creeping over it; 
I feel the moment when it polarizes into great 
white patches. I know, when I am about to 
take it out, the very fraction of a second at which 
it reaches its best; and sometimes I can’t hit 
Upon the exact fraction, because my fingers 
are not quick enough for my inner sense. 

Half-an-hour in a church, with nothing to do, 


is a long time. The time passes slowly enough 
when the congregation are in the pews and the 
parson in the piupit, but a church is still duller 
on a week-day. All I could do was to look 
about me, and even in this amusement I was 
sadly cramped: I could not move up the aisle hr 
from the belfry-arch without coming into the 
range of the lens, so that I could take in but a 
distant view of most of the church. 

The boys in the church-yard at first served to 
distract my attention. Of course they had dis¬ 
covered the open doors, and they collected 
round the porch-gate, looking between its pales, 
and crying one to another, “ I see un. Bill— 
lookye, there he be”) or saluting me trith the 
insulting question, “ Who put his head into a 
box ?” But, after a time they became tired of 
looking through the palings into the church, and 
began to find it more entertaining to wage war 
among themselves. The L— boys and the C— 
boys, I suppose, had a standing feud between 
them, as all boys of neighbouring places have. 
There was much rushing round the churchyard 
in pursuit of each other, and much shouting of 
their respective war-cries, which consisted, I 
remember, of—“Who put the wheelbarrow in 
the pound?” on the L— side, and “ Who biled 
the goose ?” on the other. Now and then one 
would flatten his nose for a moment against a 
low window, or would send a shrill whistle 
through the porch gate; but they ceased to 
take any other notice of me. 

I am a good Christian, I hope; and I don’t 
practice my trade (further than printing goes, 
which one must do sometimes under pressure of 
business) on a Sunday, as some I could mention 
do. But J must confess I am not often in a church. 
For the last two years, or thereabouts, I have been 
of the Baptist persuasion, and have attended 
pretty regularly the ministrations of the Reve¬ 
rend Barnabas Shuttledore, of Ebenexer Chape). 
Miss Mary Jane Scrudge (sister of my partner), 
whom I hope next month to lead from the altar 
Mrs. Humkins, junior, is of the Baptist per¬ 
suasion and of a religious turn, which facts may 
account for my present belief. The Baptists 
have a notion that a church is an improper place, 
scarcely better than a playhouse, and, though we 
are to be married in church—the ceremony there 

erformed being held to be the most binding— 

am sure that Mary Jane would think the worse 
of me if I entered a church for any other than 
professional purposes. Before I began to make 
up to Mary Jane, I used regularly to have a day 
out on the Sunday, thinking no harm of it then, 
though I know better now. But I have said 
enough, to show why I am not much acquainted 
with churches in the light of places of worship. 
In the way of business I have taken some half- 
dozen or more, and these pretty good samples 
of the various kinds of churches. I can never 
make out why they are so different from each 
other, when, as I suppose, all church-people 
worship in the same manner and believe the 
same things. 

I have taken churches aH titivated oflT with 
colour and gilding; the walls covered with 
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printing, which, like a bad hand, couldn’t be 
read by anybody but the man who printed it; 
the communion-table set out, like the sideboard 
in some grand house, with lots of plate, big gold 
waiters and candlesticks (which the Reverend 
Bhutdedore, preaching from somewhere in Re¬ 
velations, proved to be the mark of the beast); 
the pulpit Inlaid with sham jewellery; spread- 
eagles, with bookstands on their backs; tiles, 
wkh patterns on them like green-house pave¬ 
ments ; gold stars on the ceiling at one end; 
pewB very low—uncomfortable for the back I 
round on trying them, and without doors—not 
so private as I should wish my pew to be. 
Well, that is one kind of church. There is a 
church in London (I dare say my readers have 
been to see it among the other sights), which 
was built as a pattern for this style. It is a 
regular show place, and very successful I should 
think. Whether they ever have service in it I 
don’t know for certain, but I fancy not; they 
would be afraid of spoiling it. Tnis style of 
church is harder to take than any other, because 
of the red and yellow glass in the windows. 

Then there is another kind of church in Lon¬ 
don : big roomy galleries all round, supported 
on pillars beautifully painted to look like marble 
(that now is art I can understand): a great 
organ, all polished mahogany and gilded pipes, 
like a handsome clock-case; a mahogany pulpit 
with an octagon sounding-board, and no expense 
spared in the crimson cushions and fringes; 
high, square—what I call comfortable pews; the 
commandments printed very plain, so that one 
can’t misread them, and framed off from all the 
rest of the ornaments, as if to draw particular 
attention. (The architects of the style of church 
described in the last paragraph seem to me to 
use the commandments as it Heaven had ex¬ 
pressly sent them to them as a nice safe bit of 
ornamentation that may be zigzagged over their 
clean-scraped walls in endless varieties of shape 
and colour.) Then there are monuments of 
marble, black and white nicely relieving each 
other, with little fat cherub-heads at the corners, 
and crossbones and hour-glasses carved in pro¬ 
minent positions. Over the communion-table 
there is often a picture, which, between the two 
square windows, looks of an uniform deep brown 
snuff-colour, except where, in the centre, some 
white face, with upturned eyes, starts out from 
the darkness with a sort of ghostly life. 

Then there is the country church, of which 
the C-— church, now upon the carpet, may 
serve as a specimen. The country churches, I 
suppose, will not last long in their present con¬ 
dition, if this rage for titivating holds. Last 
year I took a view of a village church, which had 
been lately “ restored,” as the term is. I don’t 
set up for a man of taste, but it did not seem to 
me to go well at all with the green grass and 
the blue sky and the bright sunshine outside. 
The colouring looked tawdry, like a masquerade 
dress the morning after. Everything looked 
too new and polished and clean, as if it had no 
affinity with those outside weather-influences, 
producing Btains and damp and dust. 


I walked up and down my limited space of 
aisle between the pews, watch in hand, seeing 
as much as I could see of the church. It was an 
old ramshackled building. Ages ago everything 
had been whitewashed that could be white¬ 
washed—ceiling and walls and oak-beams alike j 
but the weather had been taking the white out 
of it ever since, marbling the walls with streaks 
and patcheB of brown ana grey, or vivid green. 

I could make out in these stains, dim confused 
landscapes, not unlike the productions of that 
artist named Cox, before-mentioned. In places 
the plaster had fallen from the ceiling. The 
pews were like a parcel of old packing-cases or 
orange-boxes. I never saw such pews before 
or since; though the owners seemed chary 
enough of them, in almost all, their names being 
printed in black letters on a slab of white 
ground. The flat square tiles of the pavement 
had been mended up with common bricks, and 
here and there a stone had been let in, the whole 
being assimilated by a coat of green weather- 
stain. Tiny plants were springing up in the 
interstices—in the belfry quite a nursery-garden 
of them. There was a row of high-pointed 
arches on one side and of low round arches on 
the other. A great pointed arch led into the 
chancel. Squeezed up in a corner, between the 
arch and the first low round-headed arch, was 
the pulpit. An awfully dark corner—the parson 
must have had hard work to read his sermon 
there on a winter’s afternoon. The pulpit, J 
thought to myself, will not come out well in my 
picture. The font was under one of the pointed 
arches, just opposite the door. The top of its 
lid was covered, for some reason or other, with 
a fool’s cap. The lady had wanted me to 
include the font, too, in the picture; but 
it was simply impossible. Now, I may be 
wrong, but this is the notion I have of what 
was passing in the lady’s mind. She was 
poor; she was going to leave the home where 
she had lived all her life, and she must have 
something to take away with her to remember 
the old place by, though she could not afford 
to spend much, rerhaps she would have chosen 
a view of the vicarage before anything (how her 
eyes brightened up when I promised to throw 
in that little positive I) but then it struck her, 
that a view of the church would be more proper. 
There was the grave, she must have that at any 
rate; then, there was the font where she was 
christened; and there was the communion- 
table where she had taken the sacrament, and 
where, at one time, for anything I know, she 
might have had a chance of being married; 
ana there was the pew where she had sat Sun¬ 
day after Sunday; and there was the pulpit her 
father bad preached from. Women nave a 
sentiment in these matters of religion. I know 
Mary Jane looks on Ebenezer Chapel as a sort 
of holy ground; and has a portrait of the 
Reverend Shuttledore (worst photograph I ever 
saw) which she hangs up opposite mine. 

Well, to go on with my description : through 
the chancel arch, the communion-table was to 
be seen; handsome worked cover to it, oak 
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rails before it, commandments very plain in 
yellow on a blue ground, high up on either side. 
The roan who painted them didn’t know that 
his yellow letters would come out black in a 
photograph, and his blue ground light. There 
were monuments on the chancel wall as else¬ 
where. On a pillar close to me was a large 
printed card stating that a man might not 
marrv bis grandmother, and so forth, which 
etruck me as curious. 

Exhausting that end of the church in twenty 
minutes and a fraction, I turned mv attention 
to the other. Three painted shields of arms 
over the belfry arch. In the belfry an old iron 
chest, the trestles for funerals, a ladder leading 
up to the higher story, one bell rope a good 
deal worn. That was all. Through the porch 
gate I could see the village shop and the village 
inn; and as I stood there, a boy came suddenly 
round the corner upon me with a shrill whistle 
that made me start. 

Twenty-five minutes. I watched a fat toad 
crawling slowly up the aisle. A robin, which 
had hitnerto been flying to and fro, perched 
upon a beam over my head and began to sing. 
TTie sun popped out from behind the clouds 
and shone in through every window along one 
aide of the church. The pulpit looked darker 
than ever behind the lines of light. I felt that 
my photograph was going on iust right, but 
knew that Miss White would find fault with the 
pulpit. There would not be much of a pulpit 
to be seen. 

Verging upon the half-hour. I paced back to 
the belfry and peeped out through the rails 
again, like a wild beast in a show. The minute- 
hand of my watch crept on. J have looked at 
it so often that I have learned to see it move. 
Time was just up. As I turned to go to my 
camera, I saw the bell rope swinging to and fro; 
and immediately after the heavy sound of the 
bell came thundering down upon the top of my 
head. I thought the bell, or the roof, or the 
whole tower was coming down on me too—it 
startled me so. The sound went trembling 
through the church; and outside of the church 
through the air, too, as I soon found from the 
rushing of the boys to the porch gate. How¬ 
ever, I had my camera to think about just then, 
and couldn’t stop to speculate on the ringing 
of the bell. I believe if a lion stood between 
a photographic artist and his camera when the 
time is up, the lion could not stop him. 

Bringing my slide out of the church, I found 
the boys ready for me. The sound of the bell 
had aroused the villagers, and a good many of 
them were standing at their doors to see what 
was the matter. The only way I could account 
for its ringing myself was, by supposing that 
the wind had shaken it. 

Miss White met me in the garden. I could 
see she was in a towering passion. 

“ If I had thought. Sir,” she said, “ that you 
did not know how to respect a sacred place 
where you were admitted on sufferance, I would 
not have employed you.” 

41 Ma’am,” I answered, for I was nettled, 


“as for respect, I took off mv hat, though 
there was a draught like the wind from a black¬ 
smith’s bellows. I should no more think of 
touching the bell than you would.” 

44 Don’t add to your sin,” she said, 44 make 
haste and finish your work, and let me be rid 
of you.” 

There is nothing riles a man more than a 
false accusation. I knew I should lose my 
temper if I spoke; besides, my picture was 
spoiling, so I turned on my heel and ducked 
my head into the dark tent. 

I am afraid I am using a great many expres¬ 
sions which people who know nothing of pho¬ 
tography will not understand. But there is 
scarcely a family now which has not an amateur 
photographer in it: some young lady who 
spoils her pretty little fingers, or some young 
gentleman who blackens bis shirt cuffs and 
cambric pocket-handkerchiefs, and whose pic- 
ures are not quite worth the spoiling of 
either. However, for the benefit of those who 
have not a photographic amateur in the family 4 
I will explain that, when I say I began to de¬ 
velops my picture, I mean that I poured on to 
it a certain chemical solution which brings out 
gradually all the details of light and shade 
which are already there, but unseen. 

I began to develope. The windows started 
out in a moment, then came the patches of sun¬ 
light, then the white monuments on the walls, then 
the polished edges of the pews; and then, very 
slowly, the ouUines of the arches, the round 
pillars, the walk between the pews, the details 
of the pews themselves, the communion-table 
with its railings, the commandments and the 


/have heard people talk about photography 
as if it were a very mysterious matter. I dare 
say that to a novice, the gradual coming out of 
a picture under development seems mysterious 
the first time or two. But it is the simplest 
thing in nature. It is the light and the chemicals 
that do it. Good light, good lens and good 
chemicals—these are your tools. I have seen 
in print a great deal of poetical nonsense about 
photography—waves of light, images thrown 
off from people and caught and retained by 
magic— 44 qusedam simulacra, modeis pallentia 
mireis,” (I copy that letter for letter out of a 
book;) 44 phantoms, strangely pale” it means 
as they translate it underneath. You may be 
sure that when anyone begins to write poetically 
on a subject, he knows nothing of that subject. 
There is nothing poetical to be got out of what 
one knows; and every photographic arlwt will 
tell you that there is nothing in the world more 
plain, and 'matter-of-fact than photography. 
Whatever there is in range of your lens, you 

will have in your picture .But sometimes 

an extraordinary occurrence will happenmtne 
most ordinary routine. An extraordinary 
occurrence happened in the development of my 
picture. I can’t explain it in the least, but ism 
going to tell you what it was. . , 

I had said all along in my own mind tnai 
the pulpit would not come out well. In deveiop- 
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iog, a apace remained perfectly white in the dark 
pulpit corner between the two arches, while the 
rest of the picture was showing more and more 
detail every moment. This was natural and 
what I had expected. Towards the last a pin¬ 
nacle of the pulpit on the light side and the 
edge of the cushion came faintly into sight. 
Then suddenly a great blur made its appearance 
where the pulpit ought to have been. I had 
never known, in all my professional practice, a 
stain like this or coming in the same manner. 
The stain came as if it were shot into the pic¬ 
ture ; sharp outlined, distinct, full of minute 
detail. I was puzzled. I held the glass up 
to the light. It was not a stain. It was a 
figure! 

Miss White was angry that she could not 
have the photographs at once, and would not 
understand for some time that the negative-views 
of the church had to be printed. Of course, 
it was not likely that she would detect with her 
unpracticed eye, the figure in the pulpit. People 
never can make out a negative, where all the 
whites are black and all the blacks white. I 
promised to bring her the pictures on the next 
evening; and so packed up my traps and re¬ 
turned to the van. 

I printed that afternoon, watching the print¬ 
ing-frames in the intervals of portrait-taking. 
The figure came out wonderfully sharp and 
distinct—an old gentleman with white hair, 
dressed in a black gown, every fold of which 
was visible, with a pair of white bands hangiug 
down over the breast. I hesitated a little 
whether I would not leave this figure out of the 
picture, which of course I knew how to manage. 
But at last I decided I would let it be as it 
was. 

The pictures were very successful. I framed 

them neatly and took them to C-Vicarage 

on the following afternoon, when it was too late 
for portraits. 

I knocked at the door, and a servant let me 
in and showed me to a room where Miss White 
was. The house was all in disorder. They 
were evidently packing up for leaving. Miss j 
White was overlooking a man who was putting 
an oil picture into a case. It was a portrait of 
a gentleman. Though the face was much 
younger, it struck me like lightning, that this 
was the same person as the figure in my photo- 
graph. 

Miss White took off the paper in which I had 
wrapped the pictures. Of course she saw the 
figure in a moment. 

She gasped out: “Papa!” and fell to the 
ground as if she had been knocked down. I 
caught the pictures as she fell, so that the glasses 
were not broken. 

***** 

I keep the negative among my curiosities. 


BY JAMBS B. STEPHENS. 

There are twenty years of sun and cloud 
Betwixt my Rose and me: 

Oft have I toss’d her in my arms, 

To wake her infant glee: 

I was vain of what was on my cheek 
When she was on my knee. 

The world is wide, and youth is wild, 

The native soil is tame; 

The sea is broad, and the blessed God 
Is in all lands the same ; 

I prayed his grace, took heart, and sail d 
For Fortune and for Fame. 

I fac’d the anger of the deep, 

The perils of the shore; 

I fought with Nature and with man— 

Saw lands unknown before— 

When sixteen years had come and gone, 

I stood at Rose’s door. 

The gold of Ind was in my purse; 

I was a rich man now : 

The badge of Fame was on my breast, 

Her scars upon my brow; 

Yet a silvery voice unmann’d my heart, 

I knew not why or how 1 
A little while and Rose was mine, 

By plighted word and vow. 

But twenty years between us lay, 

A bridgeless, dark abyss ! 

Was my worn heart responsive 
To the passion of her kiss ? 

And could my heavy spirit lean 
On tender love like this ? 

Her very laugh awoke my fears; 

I trembled when she smil’d; 

Was hers the love of woman, 

Or the impulse of a child ? 

Was this the life-love of her soul, 

Or a freak of passion wild ? 

And when she shook her lustrous curls, 

So fairy-like and young, 

Above my joy this darksome doubt, 

Like a foul vapour hung. 

I was resolved to try her heart, 

E’en with a lying tongue. 

One ev’ning when the twilight’s breath 
Scarce stirred the leaves of June, 

I led her forth, and lied to her 
Beneath the mellow moon. 

I told her I was deep in debt, 

And would be bankrupt soon. 

II Wilt marry one with broken fame 
And broken fortunes too— 

Waste thy yonng heart with fever’d dreams 
Of penury in view ? 

I will not claim thy vows—unless 
Thou speak them all anew.” 
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Oh, fair Is the moon, when in nights of June, 
O’er her sapphire paths she hies, 

And softly bright is each twinkling light 
In the chambers of the skies; 

But none are half so beautiful 
As the light of Rose’s eyes! 

This was the light that she turn’d on me, 

And I read her soul thereby— 

I could divine her inmost thought 
Before she made reply— 

“ I am almost glad that thou art poor. 

I fear not poverty! 

“ And now I feel more near to thee; 

It was not so before. 

Now I can be of use to thee 
Thou’lt love me so much more. 

Thou canst not think how proud I’ll be 
To rule our little store!” 

I took the dear one to my breast— 

Woman and child in one. 
a I did but jest, but now I know 
What thou’dst have borne and dono.” 

I thought my doubts were laid to rest— 

They came back with the sun ! 

I sought her when the fiends of storm 
Swept over earth and main— 

When thunders peal’d, and lightning’s shot 
Athwart the window-pane. 

I chose the hour of Nature’s pow’r 
To try her heart again. 

u There is blood upon my soul,” 1 said— 

The blood of one I slew; 

Wilt waste thy heart with fever’d dreams 
Of infamy in view ? 

I will not claim thy vows—unless 
Thou speak them all anew.” 

Oh, how gentle and kind is the sweet summer 
wind 

A8 it breathes o’er the perfumed land! 

And how soft is the sleep of the silver deep 
On the breast of the golden sand ! 

But nothing is half so gentle and soft 
As the touch of Rose’s hand 1 

This was the hand that she laid on me 
“ Tell me the tale, and I 
Will take the guilt upon my head, 

And for thy crime will die. 

Only enshrine me as thy wife 
Within thy memory.” 

I took the dear one to my breast, 

Woman and child in one. 

" 'Tis true I slew him with this hand, 

But the deed was fairly done. 

It was a Russian soldier, Rose, 

And I slew him at his gun.” 

’Twas eve again. Another dawn 
Would bring the nuptial day ; 

I found her sporting on the lawn; 

She seem’d to me too gay; 

And the fiend whispered in my heart, 

She’s but a child at play.” 


I tried her once again: “ Sweet Rose, 
The vows I’ve sworn to thee 
Were once another’s, and her babe 
Has sat upon my knee ; 

But I left them far away, Roee, 

In a land beyond the sea. 

” Wilt waste thy love on such as I, 
With infltmy in view ? 

I’ve jested nfith thee twice, Rose, 
What now I tell is true 1 
I will not claim thy vows—unless 
Thou speak them all anew.” 


Oh, swift is the flight of eaoh ray of light, 
That bursts from the gates of mom; 

And keen is the blast o’er the ice that has past 
In the lands where winter is born; 

But nothing is half so swift and keen 
As the glance of Rose’s scorn ! 

This was the scorn that she flash’d on me, 
From quivering lip and eye. 

“ Live thou, and learn to loatho thy sin, 

Live on, but let me die. 

Pluck the last vestige of my love 
From thy false memory.” 

She took a bracelet from her arm. 

And flung it on the grass. 

“ Take back thy gift .... Sir, stand aside 1” 

“ But hear me, Rose!”-“ Alas, 

l dare not hear! .... Sir! stand aside, 

And let a lady pass.” 

I took the dear one to my breast, 

Woman and child in one. 

u ’Tis true I had another, Rose, 

But our weddod life is done— 

Ten years they’ve slept within their graves, 
The mother and her son.” 

And Rose forgave me.-Now, though I 

Am older far than she, 

Her thoughts are wiser far than mine. 

With all her childish glee. 

Oh, could I only be to her 
All she has been to me! 


Look at Hokb.— When once a home is re¬ 
garded by the young as only a place to eat and 
sleep in, the work is begun that ends in public- 
houses and a downward career. Young people most 
have relaxation somewhere: if they do not find it at 
their own hearthstones, it will be sought at other, 
and perhaps less profitable places. Therefore, at 
night, make the homestead delightful with all those 
little arts that parents ought to understand. Don't 
repress the buoyant spirits of your children; hslf- 
an-hour of merriment round the fire-light of a home 
blots out the remembrance of many a care during 
the day, and the best safeguard they can take with 
them into the world is the unseen influence oft 
bright little inner sanctum.— Old Jonathan . 
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NEW CROTCHET STITCHES, 

(Especially suita^for Wool-work.) * 


No. I.— Tunis Stitch. 

This is begun exactly like Princess stitch, and 
with the same kind of nook. You make a chain 
of any given number of stitches, and work back 
on it, taking up each stitch and drawing the 
wool through, until finally you have all on the 
needle. Work back, by drawing the wool first 
through one loop only, and after that through 
two, till you have one only on the hook, which 
is the first of next row. So far the two stitches 
are precisely alike. 

3rd. Instead of putting the hook in the up¬ 
right stitch, insert it under the top, or upper 
part, between every two upright threads ; and 
draw the loop through; so that at the end 
of the row, working from right to left, you have 
all the loops on the needle, the last one being 
made of a sort of loose thread at the end. 

^4th, or returning row, is like the second, but 
that you draw three off together at the last. 
Repeat these two rows alternately till sufficient 
is done. 

This stitch is better adapted for making 
squares than stripes, as it works into a diamond 
or slanting form, but can readily be pulled into 
shape. 

A couvre-pied made of this stitch, in small 
squares of two bright trenchant colours, would 
be very handsome, especially if each square was 
surrounded by a line of 8 c, worked in gold or 
maize filoselle. 


You work the velvet stitch on every alternate 
one only of the foundation chain. 

This stitch is admirably suited for stripes of 
bright colours, divided by a narrow one of 
three rows, black, maize (or gold), and black 
again. The bright colours ought to be of not 
less than four rows; and five are more effective. 

The maize line should be done in coarse cro¬ 
chet silk: the wool used must be double Berlin. 




No. III.—LoNo-PRiNCKsg Stitch. 

This is a pretty and novel variety of the popu¬ 
lar u Princess*' (or, as the French have called it* 
Tunis) crochet. The only difference in working 
is, that when doing the forward row, after taking 
up one of the front stitches, and bringing the 
wool through it, you draw the wool again 
through the stitch just made, working on it, in 
fact, a chain stitch. Do this to every stitch in 
the row, working from right to left, except the 
first stitch, which, as our readers are aware, is 
merely the last stitch of the alternate or back 
row: and this must have a chain stitch worked 
on it. 

It is somewhat lighter than the ordinaiy 
Princess stitch, and done in 8-thread Berlin is 
quite warm enough for a couvre-pied , or baby's 
blanket; but the stitches not being square, it is 
not suitable for embroidery. 


No. II.— Velvet Stitch. 
is made by putting the wool twice round the 
hook (as for t c), and then inserting it in the 
stitch to be worked. Draw the wool through 
this, and then through all the four loops and 
twists of thread togeher, which requires a some¬ 
what fine needle. Do a chain stitch after every 
stitch; and in following rows insert the hook 
under this chain. 


• When it it deiirable to uie Cotton, we particularly re¬ 
commend the Royal Doar’a Head Crochet Cotton of 
Mkssrs. Waltsr Evans’s and Co.»of Derby.— Ed. 


m 
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THE BUTTERFLY SLIPPER. 

Materials Black Cloth, Violet, Green, Crimson, and Blue Ombre Silks; Gold Thread, No. 9; Black 

and Ruby Cut Beads. 



We can fancy that the design of this slipper 
may be suggestive enough to make it popular 
with many of our friends, who will think it a 
pattern especially suitable for some of tbeir liege 
lords. 


The butterfly is to be worked in chain-stitch, 
with the various shaded silks : the upper wings 
in green—the under in crimson, with blue spots. 
The body in lilac. On each side of the body * 
cut black bead may be put in every little loop* 
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The Art of Sivimming. 


surrounded by gold-thread. Tbit moat be laid 
on each aide of the lilac silk; but on the outer 
aide only of the remainder. It is also to be em¬ 
ployed for the antennae. The eyes are to be 
rabies. 

Braid may be used instead of the shaded silk; 
but the effect will not be so good. It is touble- 


some, also, to draw the number of ends through 
to the wrong side. If done in one colour only, 
much of the beauty of the design will be lost. 

Black velvet would be a better material even 
than cloth; but it should have a lining of fine 
thin linen. 

Aiguxlljettb. 


THE ART OF SWIMMING. 


We particularly recommend this article to our 
lady readers, for they should all learn how to 
swim. At some of our favourite bathing-places 
we have been pleased to see how many good 
swimmers and floaters are to be found among 
the lady visitors to these delightful places of 
resort. 

As it is at this season that the healthy pas¬ 
time of swimming may be pursued, we venture 
to give those of our young friends who may be 
inexperienced in the art a few hints which may 
serve them in time ot need. Great caution is 
required in the commencement, for it is too 
often a failing in youth to tempt danger, and 
incur risks (often fatal), from not having ac¬ 
quired the knowledge of averting them. 

The tonic and reviving qualities of cold water 
are of the most remarkable character. How 
wonderfully refreshing it is to bathe merely the 
face and hands in cold water! 

On first plunging into cold water, there comes 
a shock which drives the blood to the central 
parts of the system; but immediately a reaction 
takes place, which is assisted by the exercise of 
swimming, producing, even in water of a low 
temperature, an agreeable warmth. The stay in 
the water should never be prolonged beyond the 
period of this excitement. If the water be lef 
while this warmth continues, and the body im¬ 
mediately dried, the healthy glow over the whole | 
surface will be delightful. 

To remain in the water after the first reaction is 
over, produces a prolonged chilliness, a shrink- ] 
ing of the flesh, and a contraction of the skin by 
no means favourable to health or enjoyment; 
for it is only in water thoroughly warmed by 
the summer heats where we may bathe for 
hours with impunity. 

Certain precautions are necessary. Moderate 
exercise, by summoning into action the powers 
of the system and quickening the circulation, is 
better than inactivity. We should never go 
into water immediately after a meal, nor while 
the process of digestion is going forward. Nor 
should we' plunge into the water when violently 
heated or in a state of profuse perspiration. 
Such imprudences are often fatal, especially if 
the water be unusually cold. If too warm, the 


temperature of the body may be reduced by 
bathing the wrists and wetting the head. 

Times and Places for Swimming .—Before 
meals rather than after, and especially before 
breakfast and before supper, are proper seasons 
for bathing. The beats of the day are to be 
avoided, but in very hot weather a bath is useful 
to cool the blood and secure refreshing sleep. 
If in the middle of the day, a shaded place 
should be chosen, or the head protected from 
the sun by being kept wet or by wearing a straw 
hat—as is practised by the fashionable French 
ladies at their watering-places. 

The sea is the best place for swimming. 
Owing to the greater specific gravity of salt 
water than fresh, the body is more buoyant 
in it, as are other substances. A ship coming 
out of salt water into fresh sinks perceptibly in 
the water. The difference is nearly equal to 
the weight of the salt held in solution. 

The bottom should be of hard sand, gravel, 
or smooth stones; sharp stones and shells cut 
the feet, weeds may entangle them. The swim¬ 
mer must avoid floating grass and quicksand. 
The beginner must be careful that the water 
does not run beyond his depth, and that the 
current cannot carry him into a deeper place, 
also that there be no holes in the bottom. As 
persons are ever liable to accidents, cramps, &c., 
it is always best that boys or girls should be 
accompanied by those who are older than them¬ 
selves, and who will be able to save them in an 
emergency. 

Aids in Learning to Swim .—Probably one of 
the best ways of learning to swim is to go, with 
a competent teacher, in a boat in deep water, 
this supporting the body more buoyantly than 
that which is shallower, and preventing the con¬ 
stant tendency of beginners to touch the bot¬ 
tom, which here is, of course, impossible. 

The teacher should fasten a rope securely 
around the waist, or—better still—to a belt, 
which can neither tighten nor slip down. The 
rope may be fastened to a short pole. Sin>- 
ported in this manner, the pupil may take his 
proper position in the water, and practise the 
necessary motions, and the support of the rope 
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may be gradually lessened until the pupil finds 
himself entirely supported by the water. 

Corks and bladders are often used as supports 
for learners; but it is much better to begin 
without them. As* however* they may be a 
protection in some cases against accidents* and 
enable the learner to practise the proper motions 
for rapid swimming more carefully, they are not 
to be entirely condemned. Several large pieces 
of cork* uncut into stopples, must be strung 
upon each end of a piece of rope, long enough 
to pass under the chest and reach just above the 
shoulders; or well-blown and properly secured 
bladders may be fastened in the same way. 
Care must be taken to confine these supports 
near the shoulders* as by their slipping down 
they would plunge the head under water, and 
produce the very catastrophe they were espe¬ 
cially designed to prevent. 

A great variety of life-preservers have been 
invented* made of India-rubber and cork- 
shavings* in the form of jackets* belts* &c., 
which may be used like the corks and bladders; 
but, as their bulk is generally all around the 
chest* they hinder the free use of the arms and 
impede the velocity of motion. As life-preservers 
they would do very well if people ever had them 
on when they were needed, or had presence of 
mind enough to fit and inflate them in sudden 
emergencies. The best life-preservers are the 
self-reliance and well-directed skill of a good 
swimmer. 

Swimming with the plank has two advan¬ 
tages. The young bather has always the means 
of saving himself from the eflfects of a sudden 
cramp, and he can practise with facility the ne¬ 
cessary motions with the legs and feet, aided by 
the momentum of the plank. A piece of light 
wood* three or four feet long* two feet wide, and 
about two inches thick, will answer very well for 
this purpose. The chin may be rested upon the 
end, the arms used; but this must be done 
carefully, or the support may go beyond the 
young swimmer’s reach. 

A better method, as many think, than any of 
these, is for the teacher to wade into the water 
with his pupil* and then support him in a hori¬ 
zontal position by placing his hand under the 
pupil's chest, while ne directs his motions. He 
may withdraw his support almost imperceptibly. 
But we do not see what advantage this method 
has over that first noticed with the boat, unless 
it be that the teacher can better enforce his pre¬ 
cepts by example* and, in swimming himself* 
give practical illustrations of his theories of 
propulsion. 

The rope is another artificial support which 
has its advantages. A rope may be attached to 
a pole fastened (and mind that it be well fast¬ 
ened) in the bank, or it may be attached to a 
branch of an overhanging tree. Taken in the 
hands, the swimmer may practise with his legs* 
or* by holding it in his teeth* he may use all his 
limbs at once. The rope, however, is not so 
good as the plank, as it allows of less freedom i 
of motion, and the latter might easily be so fixed 


s to be laid hold of by the teeth* and held se¬ 
curely. 

The Cramp .—Those persons who plunge into 
the water when they are heated by exercise* and 
remain in it until they are benumbed with cold* 
or exhaust themselves by very violent exertion, 
are the most subject to attacks of cramp. The 
moment the swimmer is seised by cramp in the 
legs, he must not suffer himself to feel alarmed* 
but strike out the limb with all his might* keep¬ 
ing the heel downward, and drawing the toes 
as far upward as he can, although at the time 
these movements give him great pain. He may 
also turn on his back* ana jerk the limb into 
the air, though not so high as to throw himself 
out of his balance. Should these attempts 
prove unsuccessful, he must try to reach the 
shore with his hands, or all events keep himself 
afloat until assistance can be procured. If he 
cannot float on his back he may swim upright* 
keeping his head above the surface, by striking 
the water downward with his hands near his 
hips* and thus make steady progress without 
using the legs. If only one leg be attacked* the 
swimmer may strike forward with the other; 
and* to acquire confidence in cases of cramp, it 
is advisable to practise swimming with one 
hand and leg* with the hands only* or even with 
one leg. 

Entering the Water—Striking Out .—We now 
come to the most important directions. As the 
pupil must gradually acquire confidence in this 
new element, he should not be urged to plunge 
in against his inclination. After wetting his 
head, he mav wade in until the water is up to 
his breast* then* turning towards the shore* in¬ 
flate his lungs, and incline forward until the 
water covers his chin. The head should be 
thrown backwards, and the back hollowed* and 
the chest as much as possible expanded. In 
swimming* the feet should be about two feet 
below the surface. The hands should be placed 
in front of the breast* pointing forward, the 
fingers kept close together* ana the thumb to 
the fingers* so as to form a slightly hollow pad¬ 
dle. Now strike tha hands forward as far as 
possible* but not bringing them to the surface; 
then make a sweep backward to the hips* the 
hand being turned downward and outward; 
then bring them back under the body* and with 
as little resistance as may be* to tneir former 
position* and continue as before. 

The hands have three motions: First* from 
their position at the breast* they are pushed 
straight forward; second, they sweep round to 
the hips* like an oar* the closed and hollowed 
hands being the paddle portion* and their po¬ 
sition in the water and descent serving both to 
propel and sustain the body; and third* they 
are brought back under the body to the first 
position. 

Having learned these motions bv practising 
them slowly,'the pupil should proceed to learn the 
still more important motions of the legs. These 
are likewise three in number—one of prepara¬ 
tion and two of propulsion. First, the legs are 
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drawn up m fa as possible, by bending the 
knees and keeping the feet widely separated j 
Mcond, they are pushed with force backward 
and outward, so that they spread as far as pos- 
aible ; and third, ths legs are brought together, 
thus acting powerfully upon the wedge of water 
which they Inclosed. 

The motion in the water should be as straight 
forward as possible,'and the more the head is 
immersed the easier the swimming. Rising at 
•very stroke— breasting, as it is called—is both 
tiresome and inelegant. 

All these movements should be made with 
slowness, and deliberately, without the least 
flurry. The learner will soon breathe naturally, 
and, as the motions are really natural, he will 
not be long in acquiring them. If he draw in 
his breath as he rises, and breathe it out as he 
sinks, he will time his strokes, and avoid swal¬ 
lowing water. Those who have been accustomed 
to fresh water must be particularly careful when 
they go into the sea, the water of which is very 
nauseous. 

Plunging or Diving .—In leapinginto the water, 
feet first, which is done from rocks, &c., the feet 
mast be kept close together, and the arms either 
held close to the side or over the head. In 
diving head-foremost, the hands must be put 
together, so as to divide the water before the 
head. The hands are also in a proper position 
for striking-out. 

It is wonderful how easy the swimmer directs 
his course under water. If he wishes to go 
down or come up, or swim to the right or left, 
he has but to bend his head and body in that 
direction, and, after a little use, he will do this 
almost unconsciously, as if his movements were j 
the result of volition alone. 

In descending in the water, bend the head so j 
as to bring the chin near the breast, and curve the 
back in the same direction 3 in ascending, hold 
back the head and hollow the back. In swim¬ 
ming over the surface, look up to the sky; it is 
ouite impossible to dive beneath the surface in 
tnis position. 

Swimming in Deep Water .—In the swimming 
schools of Prussia, the pupils are taught in deep 
water, sustained by a belt and a rope attached 
to a pole, which the teacher holds as a lever over 
a railing The motions of the arms, then of the 
legs, and then both together, are practised by 
word of command, like military exercises. The 
support is given as required. After a few lessons 
the pole is dispensed withy then the rope; but 
the pupil is still kept until proficient? within 
reach of the pole. This mode of learning to 
swim is like that practised in teaching w boys to 
ride in the circus. A rope, fastened to a belt, 
passes through a ring in the saddle, and the end 
is held by the riding-master in the oentre of the 
ring. If the boy falls, his teacher has only to 
draw upon the rope, and he is secure from danger, 
and ready to spring to bis feet again. 

Those who are learning to swim in shallow 
water, and without a teacher, may find an ad¬ 
vantage in tbs following method; When the 
learner has acquired some facility in swimming, 


and wishes to try to swim opt of his depth, he 
should first venture to cross a stream which 
may be a foot or two overhead in the middle. 
He mast not be alarmed at not feeling ground 
under his feet, or make quick and short strokes, 
and breathe at the wrong time, so that he in* 
voluntarily swallows water—all which mishaps, 
of course, increase the harry and agitation, and 
tnake it difficult for him to get baek to shore. 
Learners should, therefore, never venture out of 
their depth without having first practised such 
distances only as they are certain they can ac¬ 
complish ; for, if they can swim eight or ten 
yards without allowing their feet to tonch the 
bottom, they can fearlessly attempt to cross a 
deep stream of only half that width, and so on, 
increasing the distance by degrees; they will 
thus progressively attain presence of mind, and 
find that the deeper the water the greater is its 
sustaining power, and the easier they will be 
enabled to swim in it. 

Dreading Water .—This is a favourite position 
in the water, and useful as a means of resting 
in swimming long distances. The position is 
perpendicular; the hands, are placed upon the 
nips or kept close to the side to assist in balanc¬ 
ing the body, being moved, like fins, at the 
wrist only; the feet are pushed down alternately, 
so as to support the head above water, and the 
body may be raised in thiB way to a considerable 
extent. While in this position, if the head be 
thrown back so as to bring the nose and mouth 
uppermost, and the chest somewhat inflated, 
the swimmer may sink till his head is nearly 
covered, and remain for any length of time in 
this position without motion, taking care to 
breathe very slowly. 

Upright Swimming—System of Bemardi.— 
Bernard!, an Italian teacher of swimming, who 
has written a treatise upon the subject, warmly 
recommends the upright position in swimming 
as being in conformity with the accustomed 
movements of the limbs, from the freedom of 
the hands and arms, greater facility of breath¬ 
ing, and less risk of being caught hold of by 
persons struggling in the water. 

Though this method can never supersede that 
taught by Nature and the frog—her best profes¬ 
sor—it may be practised for variety's sake. The 
great difficulty is in keeping the head properly 
balanced, for whichever way it inclines over 
goes the body. 

Side Swimming .—In swimming on either side 
the motions of tne legs have no alternation, but 
are performed as usual. To swim on the left 
side, lower that side, which is done with the 
slightest effort, and requires no instruction; 
then strike forward with the left hand and side¬ 
ways with the right, keeping the back of the 
latter to the front, with the thumb side down¬ 
ward, so as to act as an oar. In turning on the 
other side, strike out with the right band, and 
use the left as an oar. To swim on each 
side alternately, stretch out the lower arm the 
instant that a strike is made by the feet, and 
Strike with the other arm on a level with the 
head at the instant that the feet are urging the 
e 2 
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swimmer forward; and while the upper hand 
is carried forward and the feet are contracted, 
the lower hand must be drawn toward the body. 
This method is fall of variety, and capable of 
great rapidity, but it is also very fatiguing. 

Thrusting .—This is a beautiful variety of this 
exercise, and much used by accomplished swim¬ 
mers. The legs and feet are worked as in ordi¬ 
nary swimming, but the hands and arms very 
differently. One arm (say the right) should tie 
lifted wholly out of the water, thrust forward to 
its utmost reaching, and then dropped upon the 
water with the hand hollowed, and then brought 
back by a powerful movement, pulling the 
water toward the opposite armpit. At the 
same time, the body must be sustained and 
steadied by the left hand working in a small 
circle, and as the right arm comes back from 
its far reach to the armpit the left is carry¬ 
ing in an easy sweep from the breast to the hip. 
The left arm is thrust forward alternately with 
the right, and by these varied movements great 
rapidity is combined with much ease. 

Swimming on the Hoc*.—This is the easiest 


of all modes of swimming, because in this wsy 
a larger portion of the body is supported by the 
water. It is very useful to ease the swimmer 
from the greater exertion of more rapid me¬ 
thods, and especially when a long continuance 
in deep water is unavoidable. The swimmer 
can turn easily to this position, or, if learning, 
he has but to incline slowly backward, keeping 
his head on a line with his body, and letting mi 
ears sink below the surface; then placing hie 
hands upon his hips, he can push himself along 
with his feet and legs with perfect ease and con¬ 
siderable rapidity. 

The hands may be used to assist in pro¬ 
pelling in this mode by bringing them up 
edgewise toward the armpits, and then push¬ 
ing them down, the fingers fronting inward, 
and the thumb part down. This is called 
" winging.** 

The hands may be used at discretion, the ap¬ 
plication of force in one direction, of coarse, 
giving motion in the other; and the best me¬ 
thods are soon learned when once the pupil has 
acquired confidence in his powers of buoyancy. 


OUR CORNFIELD FLORA. 

BY CAROLINE A. WHITE. 


There is no spot of earth so desolate or 
nigged but that Nature brings a bit of floral 
beauty to cover and adorn it. For every soil, 
for every situation, she has whole colonies of 
vegetable inhabitants, relays deep hidden in her 
fruitful breast, ready to be brought forth when¬ 
ever needed, stored, it may be, from the begin¬ 
ning, but at any rate, instinct with life, and only 
waiting favourable circumstances to develope it. 
On many places of the coast, left bare and 
scarred f>y landslips, a spontaneous springing 
up of shrubs and grasses may be noted by 
tourists, clothing them from season to season 
with picturesque uncultivated grandeur. 

Then again, observe (and we may do this 
nearer home) the railway cuttings of to-day, 
which a few months hence shall be glorious with 
indigenous verdure; and the brown earth-works, 
left m their rude and formal nakedness by man, 
upon whose steps follow close the pitying 
mother and wraps their bare and shelterless 
sides in garments of green turf. But for no 
locality has she prepared so bright-hued a pro¬ 
geny of flowers as for the corn-field. 

Devotion, in the days of old mythology, 
could devise no more befitting or more glorious 
crown for plenty-bringing Ceres, than one of 
Poppies and blue Corn-flowers. With these the 
Greeks and Romans garlanded the statue of the 
goddess, and her priests wore crowns of them 
m honour of her at the autumnal ambervatia. 


To-day, though the mother of Proserpine lives 
but in poetry, we find them glorifying (at the 
expense of good husbandry) the fields dedicated 
to the cereal crops. How beautiful they are I— 
those sun-flushed poppies, flaunting their scarlet 
banners amongst the blue-green stems of the 
bearded barley and the paler spears of wheat, 
or the drooping spikelets of tbe tremulous oats! 
Beautiful and matchless in exquisite contrast of 
colour, whether the fields be clad in vernal green 
or sunburnt to tbe golden brown of autumn 1 

We may find the Corn-poppy in many other 
situations than its legitimate one, but the Corn- 
bluebottle (Centawrea eg anus) seldom opens its 
azure eyes out of the precincts of the standing 
corn. Nor does the scentless Mayweed lift its 
solitary white-rayed flowers, or fling abroad the 
hair-like segments of its sessile leaves, or the 
purple coclde open its velvet petals, or the golden 
discs of the Corn-Marigold glitter, but as ex¬ 
ceptions in other localities. The same Power 
who sets bounds to the encroaching sea, hmiti 
the whereabouts of the simple flower. and en¬ 
twines in these especial ones their destiny with 
the harvest sheaves. 

The Poppy tribe (Papaveracea) is said to have 
received its name from poppa (Celtic for pep b 
because, long previous to the invention ot 
“ Daffy's Elixir, nurses were wont to mix this 
plant with children’s food to relieve pain aw 
make them sleep. All this family abound 
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amQkjr jiriee of a highly somnolent quality; 
that oi the Papaver s o mmf erum yields ns, under 
the names of opium, laudanum, and morphia, 
most valuable medicines. The ancients were 
well aware of the narcotic nature of this species; 
its inspissated juice was originally prepared at 
Thebes, and was called, from its beneficent pro¬ 
perty of allaying pain, Manus Dei , or the hand 
of IMty. Sleep was allegorically represented 
crowned with white poppies, and scattering them 
on the slumberous earth. 

Our Corn-Poppy (Pap aver raheeas) may he 
distinguished by the size of its broad scarlet 
petals, its short, almost globose capsule, or 
seed-vessel, and the spreading hairs of the flower- 
stem. Like others of its congeners, it hangs 
down its rough, egg-shaped buds, drowsily, till 
the time of opening them arrives, when its closely 
packed petals burst the two-parted calyx and 
flutter forth crumpled and creased from their 
encasement to flaunt their red flags on the serried 
fields, and herald the approach of the solstitial 
Flora. We frequently find the base of the petals 
of the Corn-poppy stained with a dark mark, 
and its rayed stigma, like a star of purple velvet 
laid on a yellow ground, amongst its many 
stamens, adds not a little to the beauty of 
the flower. Though not accounted of any 
medical value in the present day, our fore¬ 
fathers gathered its green leaves for their 
soporific and cooling qualities, using them 
with the same intention that the heads of 
the Opium-poppy are used now, and also in 
anodyne ointments. Certain it is, that the whole 
plant is powerfully narcotic, for the holding of 
the flowers in the hand produces headache and 
heaviness; and the same effect has been felt 
from their presence in a room when forming 
part of a bouquet of wild flowers. 

In a recent visit to Southend we observed a 
little garden attached to a very humble shore- 
side cottage, which, instead of the usual wilder¬ 
ness of sweet old English flowers, Clove Pinks, 
and Sops in Wine, Scabious, and Lavender, and 
Rocket, contained a monotonous crop of tall, 
dull Opium Poppies, with their straight¬ 
stemmed, grey-white flowers and glaucous green 
leaves. The plot of ground was too- small to 
suggest their being grown for profit, and the 
lady; whose guest we were, set the matter at 
rest by telling us that for many years the same 
crop had filled the sombre-looking garden, whose 
owner laboured under a most painful and linger¬ 
ingly cureless disease, for which opium afforded 
her tbe only relief; but who, finding its purchase 
too expensive for her small means, had given up 
her little garden to the growth of the plant, 
which yielded a sufficient number of Poppy 
heads or capsules, to keep the poor sufferer 
in comparatively soothed and pain-deadened 
state. 

This digression has led us wide of the waving 
corn-fields and their flowers. Let us now turn 
back and bind the Corn-bluebottle with our 
Poppy-buds. What can be lovelier in colour 
or in form than this frilled corolla of deep blue 
florets, seated upon its pale green scaly whorl of 


leaves, with the dark thread-like anthers in the 
midst 1 like the Knap-weed, its near neighbour 
and relative (that other composite flower close at 
hand, that looks like a purple tassel set upright), 
its stems are tough enough to have gained for it 
in olden times the rustic name of Hurtsickle, 
“ because,” says our authority, “ it turns the 
edge of the sickles that reap the combut the 
Knap-weed, with its tail-branched dark green 
stems, much more deserved this appellation, as 
any one may prove who attempts to gather its 
flowers. In fair relief with these gay blossoms 
the May-weed spreads abroad its white-rayed 
discs, and may be easily distinguished from its 
frequent companions. Wild Chamomile and 
Corn Chamomile (Anihemienobilis and AnthenUs 
amensis ), by the convex centre of its large-rayed 
flower-heads, each seated on a long naked stalk, 
whilst they bear erect stems, much branched, 
and each branch supporting a flower. The aro¬ 
matic scent of these pungent leaves and blossoms 
will help to overcome the drowsy exhalations of 
the nodding poppies; and their palely radiant 
flowers will set off to great advantage the large 
handsome purple ones with which the Cora 
Cockle (Agrostemma githago ), one of the showiest 
of the Lychnis tribe, crowns its straight downy 
stems. Close at hand we shall find the tall 
field Scabious (Scabiosa arvensis), the “ widow 
flower” of France, with bowed bead, wearing 
from year to year her sad-coloured suit of deli¬ 
cate grey or lilac. Every one who knows the 
rich claret-coloured scabious of our gardens, 
the dark convex heads of which, with their velvet 
surface and many white anthers, were named by 
nuns of old “ our lady’s pincushion,” will recog¬ 
nize its rustic relative. In by-gone days the 
juice of this plant, mixed with that of samphire 
and the powder of borax, was used by dainty 
women as a cosmetic to clear the face of freckles 
and morphew, and the whole plant was ac¬ 
counted full of healing qualities. 

The pretty Fumitory (Fumaria capreolata ), 
with its delicate green foliage and many-branched 
stems, at the tops of which, in the quaint phrase 
of one of our old herbalists, “ stand many small 
flowers, as it were in a spike, one above another, 
made like little birds of a reddish purple colour, 
with whitish bellies,” still loves the corn-fields, 
and cannot be left out of our cereal wreath. 

In the times just alluded to, when every ba¬ 
ronial hall and manor-house had its “laboratory 
of flowers,” in which the gentlewomen of the 
household were taught such portions of the 
chemist’s art as the making of distilled waters, 
ointments, unguents, receipts for beauty, po¬ 
manders, and pomades, the Fumitory held a 
very high place amongst simples, not less for 
its cosmetical than its remedial qualities. The 
juice dropped into the eyes, though it produced 
pain and caused tears, cleared the sight and took 
away redness in them. Mixed with water and 
-the honey of roses, and the mouth gargled 
therewith, it healed the soreness of the mouth 
and throat. The distilled water of the herb 
taken with treacle was good against pestilence, 
and the powder of the dried seed cured melon- 
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ckoly ! As a toilet lotion, the juice mixed with 
that of Dock leaves and vinegar took away sun¬ 
burnt and freckles, and with gum arabic dis¬ 
solved in it, was esteemed an effectual depilatory. 
Nor does this list contain half the hidden virtues 
of the herb. 

Winding up the stems of the corn, we find 
the mischievous but graceful Climbing Per- 
sicaria (Polygonea convolvulus), with its broadly 
arrow-shaped leaves and lateral spikes of 
four-whorled greenish flowers; it is a near re¬ 
lation of the common Buckwheat (Polygonea 
fayopfrwm), which has recently been brought 
into cultivation as an excellent food for poultry. 
The whole habit of this plant so resembles that 
of the small Bindweed, that it sometimes re¬ 
quires a close inspection to perceive that it is 
not the parent of the pretty plaited, white, or 
rosercoloured cups of the Convolvulus arvensis,, 
trailing upon the ground or looping little fes¬ 
toons of its wreathing stems from one plant to 
other, wherever it can find support. Full of 
fragrance on sunny days—and it opens on no 
others—it incenses the air with the peculiar 
odorous principle known as Coumarin , to which 
melilot, sweet-smelling vernal grass, the broad¬ 
leaved plaintain, and the flowers of many other 
plants, owe their almond-like sweetness. 

We will not linger over the minor occupants 
of our cornfields—the common Speedwell (Ver¬ 
onica agrestis), with prostrate stems and small 
blue flowers; the Corn Salad, or Lamb’s Lettuce 
(Fedia olitoria), which is extensively used as a 
Salad-herb, and on the Continent cultivated for 
the purpose; or the modest Shepherd’s Purse 
(Bursa pastoris ), the "Poor Man's Permacity” 
of our forefathers, with its diminutive cruciform 
white flowers, and its flat triangular seed-vessels, 
from which it derives its name. Nor is it worth 
while, unless a pet bird awaits our coming 
iiome, to gather more than a specimen of the 
common Groundsel (Senecio vulgaris), with its 
heads of dull yellow flosculous flowers; or the 
Com Sow-thistle (Sonchus arvensis), which is 
certain to find a home upon the field. The 
great Yellow Ox-eye (Chrysanthemum segetum), 
known in Gerard’s time as the “ Goulden Floure 
of Valentia,” will make a brighter contrast 
with the showy Com Rose and the brilliant 
Blow Blue (for so the old masters of floral lore 
■in England called the Poppy and the Corn¬ 
flower, and we love to perpetuate these rustic 
names) than even that glittering member of the 
Composite brotherhood. 

Here and there, trailing its branched stems 
upon the surface of the ground, the variable 
little flowers of the Heartsease (Viola tricolour) 
live their sunny life. Its prettineas has ren¬ 
dered it a favourite in every age, and being 
under the dominion of the celestial sign Cancer 
(according to the old belief in planetary in¬ 
fluences) it was anciently held in high ropute 
for its medicinal virtues. The rose herself, has 
scarcely received more eulogy than this ex¬ 


quisite little wanderer, which is found in cuT 
rivaled fields, on bama ground, end even on 
the summits of high hills. Sweeteet n a m es 
have been lavished on it, only Nicholas Cul¬ 
pepper, Gent., has ventured to stigmatise it as 
“that herb which such physicians as an 
licensed to blaspheme by authority, without 
danger of having their tongues bored through 
with an hot iron, call Herb of the Trinity.” 
And having thus disburdened bimeelf of his 
rising spleen against the old religious name its 
tripart colouring had given rise to, he tells 
us that it is also called “ Three-faces-under*- 
hood,” * Live in idleness?* (a probable corrup¬ 
tion of Shakspeare’s “ Love in idleness,” yet so 
exquisitely characteristic of the prone, •un¬ 
loving habits of the plant, that it sounds very 
like the original); it was also known as “ CuU 
me-to-you, a sweetly significant appellation in 
reference to its common one of Heartsease; 
and the old physician and herbalist adds, “ in 
Suffolk we call them Pansies.” 

There are a few more flowers scattered upon 
our cereal fields that well deserve our notice, 
especially the Pheasant’s Eye (Adonis autumn- 
alts), with its dusk green multifid leaves, itt 
bright scarlet flowers, and its classic story. 
This is the “ Adonis-flower” of the elder poets, 
who adopted the mythic fable which represented 
the solitary blood-red flowers, dropped as it 
were over the whole plant, to have fallen from 
the wounds of the dying youth beloved of 
Venus. In France it is called “ Drops-of- 
Blood,” which the bright red petals art fleshly 
scarlet enough to resemble. Its beauty fre¬ 
quently introduces it to our gardens; but its 
“ pheasants’ eyes” glow brightest upon the 
yellow stubble-fields, in which Natnrs’s hand 
has planted it—one amongst tbs fairest flowen 
with which Peace inweaves her cereal coronal of 
gold. 


THE 8UNBEAM. 

BT J. C. TILDBSLBY. 


Gentle ray of sunlight, gleaming 
From the bright and azure sky, 
With celestial glory beaming 
Full of light, and life, and joy, 
Gilding every bill and mountain, 
Smiling on their rugged side, 
Cheering every crystal fountain, 
And the streamlets as they glide 1 

Tell me, is It not thy mission 
On life’s gloomy path to shine ?— 
To give man a fbobls virion 
Of those Heavenly rays divine ? 
Yes l to soothe affliction’s pillow, 
And to banish earthly gloom, 
Thine to cheer time’s fleeting billow, 
As It bears ns to the tomb! 
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THE LITTLE BREAD-WASTERS. 

{Adaptedfrom the German.) 

BY HAVNAH CLAY. 

There were once two little children, named 
Godfrey and Emma, who lived in a nice house, 
with kind parents, and had every pleasure that 
they could reasonably desire. Tins little brother 
ana sister were very kind to one another, and 
obedient to their parents. They were seldom 
corrected, for they had few faults; but one 
great fault they were constantly guilty of, and 
that was, that they were wasteful and extravagant 
about their eating. Their nurse had not been 
sufficiently strict with them in this respect; and 
they would leave such untidy plates after every 
meal that you would have been quite ashamed 
to see them. Bread especially, that good gift of 
our Heavenly Father, they crumbled about 
them, threw aside into corners, or kneaded into 
all kinds of curious figures. Their father had 
often taken them into the fields, in spring, 
summer, and autumn, aad had desired them 
to notice how carefully the com was sowed, 
ploughed, and reaped; but I am afraid that 
while he was talking, instead of listening, they 
were all the time watching the little birds in the 
hedges, or gathering the wild-flowers at their 
feet, or admiring the graceful waving of the ears 
of corn as they bent their shining heads to the 
breeze. Then, when the corn was ripe, these 
two children would follow the reapers in their 
merry work, drink buttermilk with them, and 
rub the brown rustling, ears of wheat between 
their little hands to extract the grains, which 
they would parch at home on a shovel before 
the kitchen fire, their careless little hearts the 
while taking small heed of their father’s wise 
words. 

The® the pieces of bread were still wasted, 
wasted, even although the children went to the 
farmer’s bam to see the corn thrashed out by 
the great heavy flails, and to the miller’s to see 
it ground, and to the baker’s to see the flour 
made into dough, and baked in the large brick 
oven. They learnt no wisdom from all these 
curious rights; but the food, and especially the 
bread, at home, was still wasted as mpehaa 
ever. 

The kind and tender anther of Godfrey mid 
Emm tried another plan. She thought to 
impress their young hearts by showing them 
the poor pale hungry children who came to the 
door to beg a bit of bread, and gave a hundred 
blessings for an old dry crust. At such times 
Godfrey and Emma perceived for a moment how 


wrong they were, and promised faithfully to be 
less wasteful iu future; but when they were 
again satisfied with a good dinner and had a 
piece of bread before them, they forgot all their 
resolutions, began to knead it into birds and 
ships and all kinds of figures, and finally threw 
it away. 

Ooe fine day in summer it was Emma’s 
birthday; and the two children were taken by 
their kind parents for a short excursion into a 
beautiful wood near their house. There the 
birds were singing, and the green glades were 
enamelled with a thousand flowers; while the 
sunshine flickered through the tops of the tall 
trees, and made a golden network on the 
ground. Godfrey and Emma gathered sticks, 
and assisted their parents to build up a fire near 
a clear brook that ran through the wood. 
When they had done this, and had seen the 
coffee-kettle slung on a pole supported by two 
forked branches stuck into the ground, the 
brother and sister were at liberty to run where 
they pleased until the meal was ready. So they 
went about hither and thither, plucking wild 
flowers, until at length they became aware of a 
pretty reddish-brown squirrel, that sprang from 
tree to tree, from hush to bush, and endeavoui^d 
by numberless antics to attract their notice. 

* Oh!” said the children to one another, "if we 
could but catch the pretty creature, and take it 
home to live with us!” So they ran eagerly 
after it; but whenever they were apparently on 
the point of seizing it, it was off again, yards 
away; and at length it disappeared with a few 
great springs into tne thickest part of the wood. 

Godfrey and Emma looked wistfully after the 
provoking little animal, but the wood in that 
direction appeared so dark and gloomy, that 
they dared not follow the squirrel; so they gave 
up the idea of capturing it, and sat down on a 
fallen trunk of a tree to rest themselves and 
recover their breath. As they gazed about them, 
they remarked with alarm that they were in a 
part of the wood which they had never explored 
before. They could neither hear the murmur 
of the stream, nor the voices of their parents 
conversing with one another;. nor could they 
j discern beneath the over-hanging branches of 
l the trees, nor among the tangled underwood any 
beaten path by which to find their way hack 
! again to the place they had left. Poor children 1 
i a dreadful fear came over them; and they began 
to ran about and calL loudly on all sides, in the 
hope that their parents would come to their 
rescue. It was all in vrin, no ooe rephed; and 
the further they ran through treeB and buBhes, 
the more they became aware that they had really 
lost themselves. 

The sun had now set, and it began to grow 
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dark. The song* of the birds had ceased; and 
nothing was to be heard but the bootings of the 
owls as they called to one another from the tops 
of the old trees. Tired to death with running, 
anxiety, and crying ; faint with hunger, their 
clothes and shoes ragged and tom with pushing 
through the brambles; the wretched little ones 
seated themselves beneath a tree, and, with their 
arms round one another, fell into a kind of 
doze. 

It appeared to them that they had not slept 
long, when Emma raised her head and cried* 
u Look! dear brother, look I is not that a light 
shining there ?” 

The brother looked, and really thought he 
perceived something shining through the trees. 
Full of hope that they might reach some cottage, 
or find some one who could help them in their 
sore strait, they stood up, tired as[they were, and 
hastened towards the light. Before long they 
came to an opening in the bushes; and, looking 
through, they perceived something so wonder¬ 
ful that they stood stock still with amaze¬ 
ment. 

In a great open space in the middle of the 
trees, sat a tall and very beautiful woman, 
attired in a dark-green dress strewn with stars, 
whence shone the light that had attracted the 
children. Round this splendid queen or fairy 
were immense baskets, filled to the brim with 
little broken pieces of bread. All excepting one, 
which was heaped with grains of wheat, ripe and 
yellow. Now while the brother and sister still 
stood gazing and wondering, behold a troop of 
little ragged children, who advanced in a long 
procession from the opposite quarter of the 1 
wood. Each of these pale, sorrowful, bare¬ 
footed little creatures carried a basket made of 
willows, and stopped in his or her turn before 
the beautiful woman. Then, as each child came 
opposite to her, the lady took a little piece of 
bread from one of the baskets, which changed 
in her white hand into a loaf, and this she placed 
in the child’s basket with a friendly smile. The 
little ragged creature kissed her hand in token 
of thankfulness, and took its place in the re¬ 
tiring procession, which departed quietly as they 
had come. While this was still going on, a rush 

wings was beard in the air, and an immense 
flight of small birds came and fluttered around 
the beneficent fairy. She extended her graceful 
foot, and with the pointed toe of her golden 
slipper pushed over the basket containing grain. 
The birds flew upon it with joyful chirpings, 
and in a few moments it was all eaten 
up, 

Godfrey and Emma stood and watched this 
wonderful scene. Hungry as they were, 
the sight of the bread roused an intoler¬ 
able desire to eat some of it; and by-and-bye 
they stole round through the trees, and slipped 


into the procession of Starving children. The 
nearer they advanced towards the beautiful 
woman, the louder beat their hearts; until at 
length, when they stood in their turns before 
her, they hung their heads, and remained 
speechless, clinging to one another. 

“What do you want with me, you little 
bread-wasters ?” said the beautiful lady in a 
severe voice. “Do you know to whom you 
come ? I am the Corn-seed Fairy. I wander 
through the whole world, and collect all the 
pieces of bread that careless people throwaway, 
in order to feed the hungry with them. What 
do you want with me, you naughty children, 
who have so often spoiled and wasted the good 
gift of God ? To punish you as you deserve 
you Bhall now, with hunger tormenting you at 
the sight of the bread which is denied to you, 
suffer all the sorrow felt by the poor starving 
children, who could often have satisfied their 
hunger with what you threw away.” 

She pointed to a mossy bank; and with flow* 
ing tear and conscience-stricken hearts the 
brother and sister sat down. Thus they remained 
for hours, watching the endless procession of 
famished children; and still more tormenting 
waxed their hunger, and still more sorrowful 
their little hearts. 

At length they fell quite despairingly upon 
their koees. “ Forgive! good Corn-seed Fairy, 
forgive I” cried they. “We know now bow 
very wrong we have been; and never again will 
we be guilty of wasting bread.” 

Then the Fairy rose from her mossy seat, 
for she saw that this time the children made 
their promise in holy earnest. Bending com¬ 
passionately over them she touched their eyes 
with the fringe of her golden veil. 

* * * * * 

Godfrey and Emma awoke as from a deep 
slumber. There were voices calling to them* 
well-known, beloved voices; and through the 
trees they saw their parents advancing towards 
them, accompanied by neighbours with lanterns, 
who had joined in the search for the missing 
children. With loud cries of joy, the little ones 
rushed into the arms of their dear father and 
mother. Their first delight over, they turned to 
look for the beautiful lady, but Fairy, children, 
and baskets bad all disappeared. Could it have 
been simply a dream ? 

Dream or no dream, the effect of the vision 
remained. Brother and sister alike kept silence 
as to what they had seen, but from that day 
they never wasted food; and especially did they 
respect and honour bread, the best gift of 
God. 
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POE AND HIS POETRY.* 


"Sic animis natum inventumque poem®. mvandis.” 

Horace. 


The life of Edgar Allan Poe is one of the 
most striking and the most melancholy on re¬ 
cord. Gifted with the brightest genius, and 
endowed with graceful ana tender feelings, he 
unhappily succumbed to all the temptations 
which could allure him, and at last fell sud¬ 
denly struck down in the prime of his life and 
genius. It is not our intention to write a bio¬ 
graphy of him, but some brief words of intro¬ 
duction are needful before entering on the 
consideration of his poetry. He married his 
beautiful and amiable cousin, Virginia Clemm, 
and she appears to have been possessed of 
every virtue which adorns the softer sex. She 
was throughout all his vices and his failings, 
the same tender, affectionate, loving wife to the 
end. Poe loved her, doubtless, with all the 
strength and purity of which his faulty nature 
was capable; and when she died, he gave vent 
to his grief in a little poem, which is, perhaps, 
one of the loveliest ever written, and which we 
shall presently mention. 

The poetical writings of Edgar Allan Poe are 
remarkable for the love of the beautiful that 
pervades them, for the deep mournfulness that 
characterises so many of them, and for the 
extraordinary word-melody, if we may coin an 
expression, which they possess. With regard 
to Poe’s love of the beautiful; it is per¬ 
fectly true though paradoxical, that plunging 
as he did into excess, no taint of unworthiness 
can be found in his poetry, which is so delicately 
ideal and lovely in its creation as to be utterly 
free from all materialism. While the poet led 
a life of riotous debauchery with occasional fits 
of repentance, his genius burned with the 
pnrity of its flame unsullied. It seems through 
all his verses as if the spirit made amends for 
its earthly errings by soaring upwards into a 
region of undimmed radiance and ideality 
where the sweetest hopes are quivering on the 
verge of tears. The first quotation we will 
give as showing bis love of all that is beautiful, 
is a verse from a little poem which is a gem of 
the most polished loveliness. 

" On desperate seas long wont to roam, 

Thy hyacinth hair, thy classic face, 

Thy naiad airs have brought me home, 

To the glory that was Greece, 

And the grandeur that was Rome.” 

Can anything more keenly and tenderly ex¬ 
press a face which might, indeed, be the inspira¬ 
tion of a poet ? Another verse (from a different 


* The poetical works of Edgar Allan Poe. 
{London: J . £ C. Brown, Ave Maria Lane.) 


poem) which conveys so perfect an idea of the 
constitution of his mind is this— 

" Thou wast that all to me, love, 

For which my soul did pine: 

A green isle in the sea, love, 

A fountain and a shrine, 

All wreathed with fairy fruits and flowers, 

And all the flowers were mine.’ 1 

To what shall his poetry be compared ? To 
the chime of his own musical “ Bells ?” to the 
fresh bloom of flowers ? to the ripple of a silver 
stream ? But no one will find in his outpour¬ 
ings any deepness of hidden feeling or solemn 
inward scrutinies. Non omnia possumus omnes, 
and to those who are content to take his poetry 
as it is, will be. offered a noble gift, saddened 
by the recollection that the mind from which it 
came was so often and so sadly abused. The 
next quotation we have marked is one which 
unites beauty, melody, and sorrow; it is this— 

" Come, let the burial rite be read, the funeral 
song be sung! 

An anthem for the queenliest dead that ever died so 
young, 

A dirge for her the doubly dead, in that she died 
so young! 

***** 

The sweet Lenore hath gone before, with hope that 
flew beside, 

Leaving thee wild for the dear child, that should 
have been thy bride. 

• * * * * 

The life upon'her yellow hair, but not within her 
eyes 1” 

The love which Poe had for his wife was one 
of his brightest and most redeeming qualities. 
She never Ibid a reproach or cold word for him, 
often as he gave cause for them. And his grief 
when his Virginia died was such as might have 
been expected from such love. In the poem 
we are about to quote is embodied his affection 
and grief for his loved and lost one, whom he 
veils under the name of “ Annabel Lee;” and 
thus runs its last verse:— 

“ For the moon never beams without bringing me 
dreams, 

Of the beautiful Annabel Lee, 

And the stars never rise but I feel the bright eyes, 
Of the beautiful Annabel Lee. 

And so all the night-tide I lie down by the side, 

Of my darling—my darling—my life and my bride, 
In the sepulchre there by the sea, 

In her tomb by the sounding sea.” 

Surely never was sorrow of a mourning heart 
more musicallv told! 

Poe’s wonderful command of language, and 
the manner in which he weaves the melodies of 
words, cannot but strike the most cursory 
reader. Like a true poet, he with all his genius 
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was never careless, but each stanza was deli¬ 
cately finished and balanced. Perhaps the most 
obvious example we can give of this is the fol¬ 
lowing verse from his “ Ulalume”— 

4t And now as the night was senescent, 

And star dials pointed to morn, 

As the star dials hinted of morn. 

At the end of our path a liquescent, 

And nebulous lustre was born; 

Out of which a miraculous crescent, 

Arose with a duplicate horn. 

Astarte’s bediamonded crescent, 

Distinct with its duplicate horn/’ 

Of the “ Bells’ 1 it is needlesB to speak; still 
more of the “Raven;” for these two poems 
would require an essay to themselves. 

It may perhaps he allowed to compare Poe’s 
poetry with that of Keats’s, for both seemed only 
to long for and depict the beautiful, save that 
that of Keats is the most approaching to vo¬ 
luptuousness and is the more sensuous. As we 
have said, Poe shows no deep inward communing 
or religious sorrow. But we would rather not 
speak of this, hut he content to take his verse 
as radiant with all that is most delicate in beau¬ 
tiful ideality. Sorrow we must feel that such a 
genius was marred by sin. But he Bhould he 
judged charitably, and not held up to posthu¬ 
mous reproach by dull scribblers, wno—without 
having a spark of his genius, without knowing 
his temptations, without comprehending his 
nature—measure all men by their own standard 
of dull and pharisaical respectability. Not for 
one moment would we say a word that could 
be construed into advocating the pernicious 
doctrine that “ genius must be allowed irregu¬ 
larities;” but remembering that Edgar Allan 
Poe was gifted and graced with brilliant powers, 
remembering that he lost his wife who was his 
better genius, and lastly, remembering that the 
tomb has closed over him, we would tell all his 
enemies and detractors that there never was a 
nobler or a sweeter motto, than that of, “ De 
mortuis nil nisi bonum.” 

Thinking of him with powerful admiration, 
how can we better finish than with his own 
words- 

“ For alas, alas! with me, 

The light of life is o’er, 

‘ No more—no more—no more* 

(Such language holds the solemn sea, 

To the sands upon the shore), 

Shall bloom the thunder-blasted tree, 

Or the stricken eagle soar. 

W.R. 

Shakespeare’s Works. Edited by Mary 
Cowden Clarke.—(New York .* D. Appleton and 
Co. London ? TYnbner and Co.) —At a lime 
when expurgated editions of Shakespeare for 
family reading are daily advertised, another 
edition, scrupulously revised, seemed scarcelj 
called for, even thongh edited by one who so 
thoroughly comprehends and appreciates the 
poet as Mrs. Cowden Clarke. But the editor, 
in her preface, has reassured us. It is not an 


improved text, but the pure text of Shakespeare, 
as far as the experienced and discriminating 
judgment of one who has studied him so well 
ana thoroughly, will enable her to discover what 
it really is. It is an edition in which “ whatever 
corrections, undoubtedly proper, or with high 
probability of being so, have been suggested in 
the innumerable other editions, are given in 
the text: the reader is spared the process, and 
has the result.” Whatever word in Shakespeare 
may now be obsolete, or whatever allusion there 
may be to old-fashioned custom, can, when the 
reader feels the need, be explained by reference 
to the glossary (a copious one), in which what¬ 
ever was good in all the old rubbish of foot¬ 
notes is given, and the poet is no longer 
buried under the mass of references with 
which his commentators have overlaid his text. 
The sonnets are included in this edition, which, 
for the convenience of purchasers, is published 
in one, and in two volumes. 

The Temperance Spectator; The Tem¬ 
perance Dictionary; Alcohol; Why I 

HAVE TAKEN THE PLEDGE ; THE TEMPER¬ 
ANCE Star. (Job CaudweU, 335, Strand .)— 
We take this group of Temperance publications 
en mass, giving the palm of excellence in a 
literary sense to the Kev. Dawson Burns’ Tem¬ 
perance Dictionary—a work which promises to 
contain a great deal of information upon other 
subjects than the one it is written to support. 
Here and there indeed the author, in hit zeal for 
total abstinence, wrests his illustrations a little 
to one side; as under the word “ Abednego,” 
one of tbs four young Hebrew princes conveyed 
to Babylon with Daniel and his companions, 
where be refused to take the King’s meat and 
wine, and exhibited in his subsequent appear¬ 
ance the healthy effects of an abstinence diet. 
In the text it is distinctly stated that it was to 
save themselvss from defilement that the Hebrews 
refused to eat the Kief’s meat or drink bis wine, 
for the food of the heathens was an abomina¬ 
tion to the Jews; but the argument pressed out 
of the passage might equally serve abstainers 
from flesh, and may be handed over to the 
Vegetarians. The “ Temperance Spectator” we 
perceive has been for some time before the pub¬ 
lic. The present number we regret to say is 
chiefly occupied with intemperate abuse of per¬ 
sons and publications that differ in opinion from 
those of which it is the organ. It would be 
ludicrous if it were not psinful to observe, in 
their efforts at one species of perfectability, how 
the ostensible leaders and supporters of this 
gracious virtue forget that charitv to the weak¬ 
nesses or mistakes of others wnkh should of 
right belong to Temperance. Not by hard 
words, or phrases wrested from their real mean¬ 
ings, can toe cause of this truly excellent move¬ 
ment be strengthened. It is rather singular 
that teetotalism requires a distinct edition of the 
Bible “with marginal readings and notes in 
harmony with the teaching of teetotalism.” 
Hitherto, good men and t e mp er ate ones have 
thought ft sufficient to make their lives bar- 
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monicfi M much M possible with the teaching of 
the Bible. 

Miscellaneous Poems. By Beta Pi. 
(London! Tnlktnt & Co,, Ave Marin Lane.}— 
Why we should be favoured with this volume 
resuscitated, as it appears, twelvemonths after 
publication, is as great a mystery as how it 
came to be written, or—-a greater one still— 
published. That the author has the faculty of 
versification is evident. He expresses himself 
clearly at times, and in “ Solitude,” and in one 
or two other of the minor poems, is compre¬ 
hensive, and even agreeable. But whenever a 
thought haB to be sustained, as in the most 
ambitious poem in the volume ("Christmas 
Day”), we find the author wholly unable to 
control his Pegasus—the so-called poem a 
very craze of words, a jumble of absurdity, with 
just sufficient clearness to show the writer run¬ 
ning through seventy-four verses with an idea 
which he or she does not know what to do with. 
Every line encompassing the last in a greater 
have of verbal mystery, which the reader is to¬ 
tally unable to disentangle, except by analys¬ 
ing grammatically, when the whole resolves 
itself into the unsatisfactory compounds we 
have named. Take the following verse, for in¬ 
stance, though any one would exemplify our 
meaning as well: 

For not yet, lo 1 not yet this day of days, 

This music-hall of man, this ground of peace. 
Obtains completeness, rounding all its ways 
Of Infinite Presence. Nay, not yet tbs lease 
Expires of our decay; not yet may cease 
Its din of discord: bat it shall: the harp, 

The life-thought it is given which all these 
Discordancies shall drown. It wakens; hark! 
His “ it is finished ” now haunts all which love 
the dark. 

Here we have the most extraordinary accumu¬ 
lation of phrases—'This “ Music-hall” (whether 
the Surrey or Oxford-street is not stated)— 
“ this ground of peace,” an unexpired lease, 
“ the din of discord,” “ the harp,” “ the life- 
thought.” ^ Really it is painful, where a sacred 
theme is in question, to find it treated in a 
serioas manner which excites only ludicrous 
ideas. But, lest we should seem to have wit¬ 
tingly culled an exceptional verse of this strange 
rhapsody, we take another one at random: 

O, messengers, swift come with early morn 1 

O dewy-mouthed, that breathe such speechless 
grace! 

O unguents (for here, lo, the Christ is bora:) 

Jesus! exhale your odoarsround the place! 

The Unguent, ah, is here. Adown his face, 

It falls like a dewy morning. Yea; if I 
May utter it, or you, the while outtrace 
With me the thought to life! But I will tiy 1 
He is the *' Unction /” Muse—the Morn breaks 
through His eye. 

Really we are greatly tempted to continue our 
quotations, ana, upon second thought, we will; 


but our specimen Shall be from another poem. 
It ieentitled, “ Thou art no morel” 

Thou art no more! Can this be so ? 

My heart will not receive 
The thought, lest she be numbed with woe, 

She seeketh “ not believe.” 

Spite of the leafy elms, there seems 
A something men call '* death.” 

She must believe it: hut there steams 
Out of her mouth warm breath! 

Out of her mouth, up through the skies, 

Seems she aye your her essence ; 

And the word this shapes, deems she denies 
This body of flesh “ her presence ” 

Our readers will perceive that neither the laws 
of Lindley Murray nor those of metrical compo¬ 
sition are of much consequence to Beta Fi, who 
in his great poem (longitudinally considered) 
tells us. 

Ah! I begin 

A cheerfiil thought to take, what I will do ! 

Did not the blessed angels mirthftil sing, 

When their young bright-eyed brother to their view 
Gave the fair Child of Bethlehem ? I shall do so 
too! 

Comparisons are proverbially odious, but we 
are compelled to say that less pleasant singing it 
has seldom been our melancholy fate to listen 
to. Here and there we find a strain modelled 
upon the Quaint type of George Herbert’s pious 
songs : take, for instance, “ Content” s 

Ah! sweet Content and I are ever 
Very fond and close together— 

Part we will no never, never I 
Whatsoe'er the kind of weather, 

I make the shoes—Content’s the leather. 

In these we walk 
With quiet talk, 

With now and then a little baulk. 

The path of Life together. 

Here we have an attempt at the simplicity, the 
conceit, interpolated like an appoggiatura in 
music, the very rhythm; but where is the ana¬ 
logy to the subject, the relevance of the grace- 
note to the theme ? Logically speaking, how 
can Content, which in the first four lines is 
treated personally, become leather in the fifth ? 
And being the material of which the shoes are 
composed, bow can Content be said to walk in 
them ? Really Beta Pi is determined to mystify ns 
in every way; and we can scarcely forgive him, 
seeing that the “ Music of the Winds,” and other 
unpretensive compositions, exhibit (as we have 
before said) a faculty for verse-writing, an ear 
for rhyme and number, and an occasional pret- 
tineee of expression, which might have resulted 
in something better. 


PERIODICALS* 

Magnet Stories: Sea-shell Island, 
By G. E. Saigent. .The Pedlar’s Hoard. 
By Mark Lemon. (Qroombridge and Sons, 5, 
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Paternoster-row ),—We have here the 13 and 14 
numbers of this pleasant series of juvenile tales. 
Miss Sargent’s second story is yery much 
superior to “ Hayering Hall,” in the versatility 
and interest of its materials. It is a tale that 
young people, especially boys, will delight in: 
full of adventure and pretty descriptions of far- 
off scenery and strange objects. A Captain 
Hastings, after living some years in California 
with his family where he has amassed consider¬ 
able property, takes the command of a vessel 
to England, glad of the opportunity of returning 
to his native land, and embarks with his wife 
and children. Unhappily, the crew is made up 
for the most part of renegades from other ships; 
in short, a desperate set of men, who plot to 
take the ship from him, and make property of 
her cargo. The mate, with a few of the sailors, 
are faithful, but these fall victims to a fever which 
breaks out on board; and while the captain is 
still ill of it, he and his family are put into a 
boat and rowed on shore to a coral island in the 
Pacific. The black cook, “ Guinea,” and the 
dog “ Neptune,” swim from the ship and join 
them, and the former supplies the comic element 
of the 8toiy. The vicissitudes and expedients 
of the family, ’till taken off the island are very 
amusing and well described. The boys learn 
to be useful, and observant in self-defence, and 
“ Guinea” is a capital fellow—whose acquain¬ 
tance we are certain our young friends will be 
glad to make. 

No. 14 is a well-told story, but it can scarcely 
be considered to fall naturally into the series. 
The incidents and suggestions are not those 
with which we should desire to familiarize young 
people. The Pedlar’s Hoard belongs, of right, 
to an older and more worldly-wise generation, 
who know how to appreciate Lucy Lightfoot’s 
moral obligations to Mary Garden, and are 
perfectly awake to the craft and double-dealing 
involved in Mr. Withers’ “ Selling Off, Alarm¬ 
ing Sacrifices, Ac.,” and who, without enquiry, 
know how to estimate the questionable calling 
of the London young gentleman—Mr. Simmons. 
We know that children in these days are more in¬ 
formed on such matters than we could desire 
them to be; but not even the amusing manner 
in which this story is told, can reconcile us to 
the introduction of such characters and scenes 
as fit ones to figure in, or form the superstruc¬ 
ture of a tale for children. 

English Woman’s Journal. ( London: 
19, Langham Place, Regent Street; W. Kent 
and Co, Paternoster-rote ).—The June number 
of our contemporary contains much excellent 
matter: an article, entitled “An Interesting 
Blue Book,” affords a carefully written summary 
of the report of the education commissioners, ana 
is followed by another instalment of the memoir 
of “ Madame Luce, of Algiers $” but the paper 
that calls for most notice, and the subject of 
which cannot be too widely known, is that 
entitled “A Rural House of Bondage,” which 
exhibits some of the wrongs existing under 


the system of { * Statute-fairs,” at which farm- 
servants are hired from year to year. As the 
fact itself may be new to many of our metro¬ 
politan readers we will transcribe the author’s 
description of some, and, of our own knowledge, 
we may say, not the worst features of this truly 
“ vicious and grossly demoralising system.” 

At these “statutes,” or, as the country folks term 
them, “ statits,” hundreds of masters and servants 
meet (or rather tyrants and slaves), to enter year 
after year into annual compacts of slavery. Not 
so bad as American slavery; no, it is in a great 
measure voluntary, yet not altogether so. Servants 
must have situations, and country families must have 
servants, for as yet no Earl of Shaftesbury has 
inaugurated a great national system of general 
registry. What most assists the continuance of this 
vicious and grossly demoralizing system is, that to 
the young it is a day much looked forward to as a 
general holiday, though its result is frequently bluer, 
unmitigated drudgery, and demoralizing slavery. 
There is annually a change, but it is often a change 
from bad to worse. Thither flock to our annual 
English slave-mart servants without characters, who 
can there get places without them; and heads of 
families, so well known in their own neighbourhoods, 
that their only chance of obtaining servants at all 
is by going to statutes at a distance. The bait by 
which the silly slave is most attracted and hooked is 
what is called the “ ernst,*’ earnest, or “fastening 
penny." Sometimes two-and-sixpence or five 
shillings Is thus obtained, and for this miserable 
sum they give up what Burns calls “ nerves, sinews, 
mind, body, genius it may be, wit, conscience, 
manly and womanly free-will into bondage for it 
seems it was so in his day, and In Scotland also. I 
have long since considered this vestige of the feudal 
ages as one of the most demoralizing of its dregs; 
for out of the tyranny and drudgery, its positive 
and natural results, rush the young into premature 
marriages, and young women into haunts of vice, 

“ Anywhere, anywhere,” 

out of the hands of their domestic foes, into de¬ 
bauchery and crime, crowding with early wicked¬ 
ness our prisons and our union workhouses.” 

If I remember aright, William Howitt has 
already broached the subject in one of his rural 
tales; but it is one of those deeply rooted evils 
which only yield to the force of public con¬ 
demnation. We are glad to find, from a para¬ 
graph in a provincial exchange, that during the 
past month an influential meeting was held at 
Doncaster to promote the establishment of a 
registry office for farm servants. Mr. E. B. 
Denison, late M.P. for the Riding, took the 
chair, and was supported by the clergy of the 
deanery and many of the principal farmers of 
the district. The speakers admitted the evils 
of the present system of hiring, and, whilst 
doing so, they expressed an opinion that the 
plan of register offices should in tue first instance 
be tried in the case of female servants, as it was 
regarded impolitic to carry out such a plan with 
regard to the men. A committee was appointed 
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to carry oat the object of the meeting. Here is 
a first step in the direction of the very measure 
suggested by the writer of the paper referred to, 
msd we heartily hope it may be followed up with 


the earnestness and firmness that it calls for. 
The unnamed writer of “Fruits in their Season 0 
continues his* pleasant gossip upon his very 
fruitful subject. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH 


Really there is little theatrical news for a 
critic’s pen to record as the result of the last 
month. To a certain extent, the intense heat of 
the weather has thinned the audiences, though 
managers have little to complain of in that 
respect. At 

Thk Adklphi 

the famous “ Colleen Bawn” has been running 
as usual, and, therefore, all the intelligence as 
to that house is summed up in a line. At 

Thk Haymarket, 

Mr. and Mrs. C. Mathews have made their 
appearance in “The Overland Route,” and 
other pieces in which scope is given for the 
peculiar talent of these favourite artistes. At 

Thk Princess’s, 

Mr. Fechter and Mr. Phelps have been alternately 
delighting the numerous and brilliant audiences. 
The play of “Werner” has been revived, and 
we are promised “ Othello,” which will enable 
us to have some material for our readers’ amuse¬ 
ment in the way of description and criticism. At 

Thk Olympic, 

Mr. Robson, having recovered, has been per 
forming in “ Ticklish Times” and a new comedy 
from the French (anent which French adapta¬ 
tions we shall one day, when at a loss for sub¬ 
ject, say a word), called “A Charming Woman,” 
has been presented. Miss Amy Sedgwick play¬ 
ing the chief part. At 

The Strand, 

The comedy of “The Old Story” has been 
running. With all deference to its author, who 
holds the first place as regards a prolific pen in 
burlesque writing, we really cannot but think the 

S iece, amusing as it is, scarcely deserves ths 
onoured name of Comedy. The characters 
are all old ones, though very amusing. The 
dialogue is, of course, very smart and piquant 
as all is from the author’s pen. The burlesque, 
“Aladdin,” is still running. 

The Fancy Fair op the Dramatic 
College 

Takes place at Sydenham on July 20tb, and we 
jrust it will be productive of large results to the 


treasury. It is in aid of an object most meritori¬ 
ous. We certainly hope to succeed in seeing the 
“brilliant galaxy” (to borrow a fashionable 
euphonism) of stars that will officiate as vendors 
at the stalls, and will say a little thereon in our 
next. 


VOCAL ASSOCIATION, 

St. James’s Hall. 

The last concert of the season took place on 
the evening of the 19th ult., and was, as usual, 
fully attended. The entertainment presented 
a varied and liberal programme, the chief 
novelties being the appearance of Miss Anna 
Whitty and the re-appearance of Mr. Aptommas, 
the harpist, after seven years recess. Amongst 
the solo singers were Miss Stabach, Mdlle. 
Koch, from Leipsic; Miss Messent, Signors 
Belart and Beletti, and Herr Dalle Astc— 
a German baritone, of whose powers a 
single hearing scarcely warrants our pro¬ 
nouncing an opinion. Of Miss Whitty’B voice 
much has been said, and we are enabled to 
endorse all that has been reported of its full¬ 
ness and flexibility; her notes are generally 
so pure and finished, that, seeing how much 
she has learned, we regret that she baa some¬ 
thing to unlearn, and especially counsel her to 
restrain the exhibition of unnecessary power, 
which provincial singers (especially from the 
northern districts) are so prone to indulge in. 
The facility and gracefulness of her vocalization 
were very pleasingly displayed in Rossini’s de¬ 
licious aria “ Non piu Mesta,” which, with the 
exception of the last few notes, was careftilly 
and exquisitely executed; in these a vain¬ 
glorious desire to astonish by the power of her 
voice, almost overcame the flavour of its 
foregone sweetness. Again, the appearance of 
labour—the action which gives the impres¬ 
sion of tearing the notes from the larynx is, 
not pleasing, and should be got rid of as 
soon as possible. The delightful solo and 
chorus, “With the carol on the tree,” from Dr. 
Bennett’s “May Queen,” was given, con atnore, 
by Miss Stabach and the choir, for the first, 
and, consequently, the last time this season. 
The “Ave Maria,” from Mendelssohn’s post¬ 
humous opera of “Lorley,” which so often 
delighted the frequenters of these ooncerts 
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doting hrt year** aartet, wa* abo reproduced j 
the chorus of women's voices, in sweetness 
and richness, painfully contrasting with the 
singing of the solo part so exquisitely and devo~ 
tionally rendered by Madame Catherine Hayes, 
but to which Miss Messent’s voice and style is 
by no means suited. Rossini, always melodious 
and healthy, found an agreeable exponent in 
Signor Belart, who sang, with much taste, the 
aria “Pria che spunti in Ciel” (Matrimonio 
Segrato), as well as the duet with Beletti—“ All 
idea de quil Metallo” (II Barbiere ), and the buffo 
trio " Papataci,” into the florid comedy of which 
he entered fully. As for Beletti, always rich in 
voice, and genial and at home with his audience, 
his singing was sympathetic, and resulted in 
an unavoidable encore. Miss Stabbach gave 
Haydn’s sweet canzonet, “ My Mother bids me 
bind my hair”, very charmingly; and Mdlle. 
Koch essayed one of Mozart’s delicious 
arias. If we except Mendelssohn's delightful 
part-song, “ Oh hills, oh vales” which we 
nave too recently noticed to require com¬ 
ment here, the choral gems of the evening 
were J. S. Bach’s “God is our refuge in 
distress,” and “Behold how glorious is von 
sky” (Graun), both performed, for the first 
time, but with remarkable precision, and devo¬ 
tional expression. It has more than once oc¬ 
curred to us, through the concerts of the 
present season, that tne progress of the choir 
was most observable in sacred music; this 
is probably owing to the growing popularity of 
oratorios, the frequency of their recurrence, and 
the demand for auxiliary force on festival and 
other occasions. A very delightful feature of the 
evening was the performance of Mr. Aptommas, 
an artist whose playing appeals not only to the 
admiration, but to tne hearts of his audience— 
a need in music, too often lost sight of in these 
days of muscular force and snowy manipula¬ 
tion—and which, very late in tne evening, 
awakened real enthusiasm in the audience, who, 
broke into a very furore of applause, which 
Mr. Aptommas gracefully acknowledged by re¬ 
turning and delighting tnem yet more with the 
simple plaintiveness of “ Poor Mary Ann,” Of 
the performance of Miss Alice Mangold, a very 
young and carefully taught pianist, all we have 
to say is summed up in these phrases; we could 


wish that something more of mind could hi 
infused into her pitying, which is rigidly correct, 
very clever, but st present soulless. In our ImI 
notice of the Vocal Aeeociatlon we mentioned 
the spirited performance of the “Garibaldi 
Chorus,” by the choir, but neglected to name 
the composer, Mr. W. Spark, of Leeds. Oar 
resumS has already exceeded our privileged space, 
or we should have been tempted to enter into 
other details relating to these concerts, and re¬ 
cur to last month’s conversation*, which is how¬ 
ever passt at this date. 

BURFORD’S PANORAMA, 

LEICESTER SaUABB, 

Is a place particularly adapted for a visit this 
sunny weather, as the contemplation of the pic¬ 
tures, especially “ Messina,” with that lovely 
azure see, carry the spectator’s mind hr from 
this smoky and unbearable city to regions of 
beautiful scenery and fresh air. W. R. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A meeting of this Society is fixed for to¬ 
morrow, July 2nd, at the church in Austin 
Friars, at II o’clock at noon precisely, The 
history of the church, which was granted by 
Edward VI. (all but the choir and steeple), to a 
congregation of German Protestant refugees for 
religion’s sake, will be given by the Rev. Thos. 
Hugo, whose antiquarian research and interest 
in all that remains of ancient London is well 
known and appreciated. The members will 
also visit Sion College, where the Librarian, 
the Reverend W. H. Milman, M.A., will give 
an account of the library, and a selection 
of the MSS, and early printed books will 
be exhibited. The meeting will terminate at the 
Artillery Ground, where a brief history of the 
company will be given, and its muniments, Ac. 
exhibited. 


THE TOILET. 

(EtjyedaUg from Paris.) 


First Figure.— Drain of grey barege . On 
the skirt nine flounces, bordered with mauve 
silk. A plaiting of bareae forms a heading to 
the upper flounce. Body high and pointed, 
trimmed with a plaiting edged with mauve and 
two bows, ro$ette$, macarones, or whatever other 
ornament is adopted. Wide sleeves, with an 
opening edged with a plaiting, A single shawl 
of black lace. Muslin under-sleeves and 


chemisette , Bonnet composed of white and 
mauve crape; the front ana curtain of the latter 
colour/ the crown white, puffed, and covered 
with spotted black tulle. The only ornament 
on tbs outside is a drooping mam* feather, 
inside a bandeau of Parma violets; mauve 
strings. Swedish leather gloves. 

Second Figure,—R obe of emerald green 
silk, made in the redingote style, and simply 
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ornamented from top to bottom with silk bows 
edged with narrow black lace. Sleeves wide 
and open. Muslin collar and under-sleeves. 
White muslin shawl, trimmed with a deep 
flounce, headed with two rows of plaiting. 
Bonnet with a loose crown, made of spotted 
white tulle. The front is straw, the curtain 
white crape, covered with black lace. Branches 
of fuchsias are placed in the middle of the front, 
and hang down on each side 2 inside a fulled 
bandeau of black blond, with a narrow white 
blond border. White blond down the cheeks. 
Marquise parasol of maroon moire. 

Third Figure. —A toilet for a little girl 
about six years old.—Skirt and jacket of em¬ 
broidered white quilting; nansook collar and 
under-sleeves. Hat either of the Tudor, or 
bell-shape, of tuscan straw, trimmed with flowers. 
Maroon lasting boots. Blue parasol. 

At length the light robes belonging to the 
season have made their appearance : the most 
popular are bareoe, garnished with flounces. 
For negligSe and the country, piques and mixed 
fabrics are in favour. For dress, silk-grenadines, 
taffetas, and French moire quad rilled with satin 
of divers colours, such as pale-yellow, blue, 
green, rose, &c., the grounds preferred being 
white or pearl grey. 

Shawls and mantelets of muslin bordered 
with flounces, embroidered or simply hemmed, 


are again in vogue; and shawls of lace, China 
crape, white embroidered with black, or gold 
colour and black; shawls of grenadine, plain, 
or bordered with lace; in brief, shawls of all 
sorts of light fabrics, are the rage for the present 
summer. 

I give you notice of a grand amelioration in 
the toilet, and tomure . We have now very few 
ballons or bellB—the form is becoming more 
supple and more natural, and, after having 
metamorphosed women into individual fort¬ 
resses, Fashion, by a reverse wave of her wand, 
decides that they shall return to the appearance 
of women, and become simple, graceful, and 
sedvisante. 

In the meanwhile, the actual style of toilet 
demands a certain harmony in the jupon which 
forms its superstructure, and the new fabrics 
and new forms would require a longer space to 
describe them than I have at my disposal. A 
short time since we were content with a cambric 
petticoat handsomely embroidered or garnished 
with lace. At present an English tissue to 
imitate poplin, the ground white or grey, with 
bands of black, or maroon, or violet, are much 
in vogue, while, for the mountains and the sea¬ 
side, I have seen a mixed fabric rayed white 
and black, bordered with black velvet, and 
trimmed with a broad band of black silk, forming 
a gallery above it; with this economical jupon, a 
white one is a superfluity. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED, 


“ Sensation songs,” “ sensation dramas,” 
“ electric baths,” and the gigantio sensation 
performance of Blondin at the Sydenham home 
of science, and the fine arts, are just now the 
newest vogue. When eighty thousand persons 
collect to see a man play at chances, not only 
with his own neck, out with that of his own 
child, it is a sign that at least the hazard has 
its charm. The accumulative horrors of the 
performance had not reached half their expected 
acuteness when the interference of Sir George 
Lewis nipped the exciting exhibition in the bud, 
and reduced the altitude of the acrobat from 
two hundred to ten feet from the ground. We 
look back with disgust at the spectacle of Queen 
Elizabeth and her ladies on various occasions 
visiting the bear-gardens, and having one or more 
bears baited for their delectation; and shudder at 
the barbarity which makes the Spanish bull¬ 
fight a royal and national Bport. But, though 
of course there is all the difference in the world 
between witnessing the brute courage and skill 
of the Matador, pitted against the brute strength 
and ferocity of the animal he meets to slay, and 
the show of a daring rope-dancer wheeling a 
passive child along an inch-and-a-half rope two 
hundred feet above the heads of the spectators, 
the child the while prettily scattering flowers 


along his aerial course, it must be granted 
that the secret of the popularity of both exhi¬ 
bitions is the same—a taste for horrific excite¬ 
ment—for shows out of the ordinary range, to 
which an element of rigorous terror gives a 
zest—and which, however secure to the per¬ 
former, exalts the sensations of the spectators 
to the very acme of apprehension, and gives the 
feat the air of an impending catastrophe. 

This taste for excitement was full fed on the 
evening of 22nd ult., when the flames of the 
most frightful conflagration that has happened 
since the Fire of London outfaced the summer 
sunset, and drew half the inhabitants of the 
metropolis to witness the horror, grandeur, and 
devastation of the scene, to which the sad death 
of the brave and good chief of the Fire Brigade, 
Mr. Braidwood, imparted a tragic gloom. The 
fire which broke out in the waterside ware¬ 
houses of Messrs. Scovell at Cotton’s wharf, 
has destroyed property to the prodigious amount 
of £2,000,000. It was low-water, and the ships 
moored at the wharves could not be moved, but 
were included in the fiery ruin. 

Amongst the noticeable events of the past 
month is the death of Lord Chancellor Campbell, 
of presumed rupture of one of the great arteries 
in the region of the heart—so suddenly and 
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quietly that no alarm was given, though the 
event ia supposed to have taken place about six 
o'clock, a.m. His lordship was eighty years of 
age, and was one of that group or talented 
Scotchmen who, as he was fond of quoting 
from Wilkie, “born in the Manse, had all 
a patent of nobility." As a judge, we read 
that he was one of the most notable that ever 
sat in the Court of Queen’s Bench* As a 
literary man, his “ lives of the Chancellors," 
and the “ Lives of the Chief Justices" which 
he subsequently wrote, afford a valuable addition 
to Biography. 

Dr. Rodet, the chief surgeon of the Anti- 
quaille at Lyons, is said to have made the 
valuable discovery that a solution of the per- 
chloride of iron destroys the virus of hydrophobia 
with certainty, if applied within two hours of 
the infliction of the bite. The solution of 
perchloride of iron may be obtained of most 
chemists, and any person can apply it, which is 
far from being the case with the only other known 
preventive, the application of the actual cautery, 
which scarce anyone but a professional man has 
the nerve to use effectivelv or without danger to 
the patient. In cases of cow-pox. Dr. Rodet 
has also used the solution, and finds that it 
completety destroyed the virus. Glancing over 
the same paper in which thiB announcement is 
made, I see it stated that Mr. Simon has re¬ 
ported to the Privy Council, that owing to the 
indifference exhibited by the poorer classes on 
the subject of vaccination continual epidemics 
of small-pox have occurred in various parts of 
England during the last three or four years, 
ana that wherever vaccination falls into neglect 
small-pox tends to become the frightful pestilence 
is was previous to the days of Dr. Jenner. 
If the solution of perchloride of iron is found 
efficacious in destroying the virus of cow-pox, 
is it not worth while to make an experiment 
of its efficiency in killing the malignant virus 
of small-pox: surely the experiment is worth 
trying? 


Amongst the free exhibitions in London, es¬ 
pecially interesting to our lady readers, I may sug¬ 
gest half-an-hour’s investigation of the Messrs. 
Wheeler and Wilson’s sewing machines, at 462, 
New Oxford-street, to which my own attention 
was drawn through a paper in the last month’s 
number of this magazine. The visit must con¬ 
vince all but the most resolute believers in 
the self-sufficiency of the past to the needs of 
the present, that the only real way to assist our 
needle-women is to furnish sections of them 
with a machine which may help them to com¬ 
pete with the outfitters who at present mono¬ 
polize the labour of the skilled women who have 
learned to use the machine at but a small advance 
upon their wages as hand-sewers, while they 
themselves reap all the advantage of the greater 
neatness, punctuality, and rapidity of the inven¬ 
tion. We nave heard of thirty and forty machines 
being purchased by one house, and yet ladies, 
as practical in some things as they are philan- 
thropical in others, attempt to make a stand on 
behalf of distressed needle-women, whose only 
chance is in equal power of production with the 
day-workers in wholesale houses. It is in the 
order of things that manual labour shall yield to 
machinery, and the occupation of the seamstress 
is no exception. For years the employment 
has not (as a rule) yielded daily bread to a 
moiety of those who make it a business. And 
now, close upon the heels of the middle-men 
and women, who cut closer and closer into the 
miserable earnings of those by whose starvation 
they enriched themselves, drives up the cleanly, 
frugal, tireless sewing machine, clearing tne 
ground year by year of hopeless needle women, 
and steadily advancing from the warehouse to 
the mantua makers’ work room, till now it may 
be seen in its rose-wood or walnut-wood frame, 
making an article of drawing-room furniture, 
and effecting in two or three days the plain work 
of a family. 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS 


Books for review , Music, MSS., &c., must be 
sent in by the 10th of the month to be noticed, and 
replied to in the following number. 

Pobtbt received , with thanks: “ The Golden 
Wedding Day ;" “Pansies.” 

Madame de Oenlis , Bewdley: The sender is 
thanked for the offer of the translation, which is 
declined. The MS. has been returned as requested. 

Willenhall: Our correspondent is thanked. 

E. F. B. f Knutsford, Cheshire: The article 
shall appear in our next. With regard to our cor¬ 
respondent’s queries, we cannot tell, from the titles 
of papers, whether they are likely to suit us or not; 
but every attention shall be paid to the manuscripts, 
if forwarded, and an answer given in our next. 

J. AT., Greenock: Our correspondent challenges 
his fate; we yield to his request and publish his 
verses—the poetry and originality of which will, 


we have no doubt, surprise our readers as much si 
they apparently satisfy himself:— 

IN BBMEMBRANCE. 

The flowers that thou gavest me sre faded and gone: 

How rich in beauty were they I 
Sweet emblems of purity, love, and delight, 

J cherish them e'en in deoay. 

They speak to me softly of those happy hours, 

When fondly I strayed with thee, 

'Mid Nature's wild grandeur, round thy native heme, 
Dear evermore unto me. 

Is it possible that J. M. regards this piece of me* 
trical patchwork as his own ? We are tempted to 
print the whole, but one verse afibrds a fair sample 
of the entire. 

We cannot undertake to return articles unless 
stamps are sent with them. 

Mahusceifts received , but not yet read: 
“Fergus and Henry;” “ Furzo-bank Lodge.” 


Printed by Rogersen sad Tuxford, S46, Strand, Leaden. 
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BY JAMES B 


Chap. XII. 

I need not record my impressions of Genoa. 
My new friend and myself did what we could 
to exhaust it in the few hours during which the 
steamer lay in its harbour; but nothing that we 
saw or heard had any reference, either direct 
or indirect, to what was uppermost in our 
thoughts. Yet how fain I am to speak of its 
glories, sea-enthroned and hill-o’er-canopied— 
of princely palace and gorgeous cathedral—of 
its charms of art and its charms of nature!.... 
It is not needed. Has it not been already 
photographed into English literature, in words 
that are as near to the realities of marble, and 
clothing, and life, as words can come ? 

Late in the afternoon we again went on board, 
and in a short time Genoa was a tale to be told. 
Fearing lest my companion would renew the 
discussion so vitally affecting my hopes in regard 
to Stephanie, I took the first opportunity of 
again entrapping him into the story of his 
previous life. He had made several appeals to 
the Cyclopean brethren below, but in each 
instance had been absolutely refused admission 
into the engine-room. 

“ I told you,” he resumed, when we had 
managed to secure an uninhabited corner of the 
ship—“I told you of my introduction to the 
monastery of Iveron. Some other time, perhaps, 
I shall tell you more about the place, and about 
the manners of tho monies, which I now know 
are very different from the ordinary life of the 
world. But in the meantime it will be sufficient 
to say that after entering a great isolated gate¬ 
way, and passing a curiously painted verandah, 
I found myself in what is rather a little town 
than a single building, the most characteristic 
feature of which* consists in an intricate con¬ 
fusion of projecting windows wonderfully old 
and inquisition-looking. How I wish Mr. Wins¬ 
low would go there, and bring it all back in his 
portfolio! 

“ I was fortunate in a companion. The priest 
to whose care I had been committed was es kind 
to me as my poor uncle had been. He had 
been a sailor in his youth, and had not lost the 


i. STEPHENS. 


love of his former life. On the very first even¬ 
ing I spent with him in the monastery, he took 
down some old books which he had on the 
shelf of his cell—works on navigation, contain¬ 
ing, in addition to many uninteresting diagrams, 
pictures of ships, which he showed to me, with 
enthusiastic explanations of the different parts 
of them. It was now that the light of books 
first dawned on me. The priest, whose name 
was Father Peter, was only too glad to hear me 
beseech earnestly to be taught the use of them. 
For days end years the good man laboured at 
the work of my education, and I never tired of 
my tasks. Day after day, the mystery became 
clearer, and the prospect wider and richer. I 
did not confine myself to one language, but 
mastered several, especially the old Greek, which 
was my chief delight. At last the mere me¬ 
chanical part ceased to be a toil, and reading 
became a passion with me. But Father Peter’s 
books were few, and I found one day, to my 
great sorrow, that I had come to the end of the 
shelf. I began again at the other end, and had 
done so again ana again, before I became aware 
that the gratification was not such as it had 
formerly been. And what a chasm now seemed 
to stretch out darkly before me 1 A new necessity 
had grown up within me, and, without the 
means to meet it, life seemed empty dreariness. 
For a while I betook myself to my old wander¬ 
ing ways, but without the former relish. 

“ I was much given, too, to basking in the 
verandah, and to lying in the chapel, dreaming 
of all that must be somewhere. Father Peter 
had told me that there were many more books 
in the world ; and what I chiefly wearied for, 
was to have books t)iat might tell me of the 
lives of all the great old saints that were painted 
on the chapel walls, and whose figures were as 
familiar to me, and as much a part of my life, 
as those of the living fathers around me. 

“ * My son,’ said Father Peter to me, one day, 
*1 have observed thee of late, that thou art 
different from thv former wont, and that thou 
lackest the joyfulness that becometh thy years. 
I think I know the burden that weighs on thy 
spirit. I have led thee to a Pisgah-top, whence 
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thou hast seen a goodly land flowing with milk 
and wine and honey, but thou art denied an 
entrance into it. Is it not so, Iveron V 

“ ‘ It is,* I replied, seeing that he had indeed 
penetrated into my inmost mind. 

“ * What woulast thou give me now, were I 
to open up to thee treasures of learning that all 
thy years could not contain V 

“ ' If it were not sin, I could fall down and 
worship thee!’ 

“'But hast thou considered the danger? 
Hearken, Iveron; even when I sailed on the 
deep, loving my ship and the open sea more 
than the home of my nativity, I yearned after 
the higher life that drinks its nourishment from 
the fountains of learning. After many years I 
retired hither from the world, trusting to dwell 
during the rest of my days in the calm of study 
and of worship. But I found ere long that (for 
me at least) the two paths led in different direc¬ 
tions. t found myself losing the God I had 
innocently worshipped on the sea under the 
stars: I was losing him in the hopeless laby¬ 
rinth of learned disputation. Instead of fear¬ 
ing the God to whom my mother taught me to 
pray, I found myself compelled as by a charm 
to seek out bis uncreated essence, ana to strive 
after such beatific visions of eternal light as I 
read of in the volumes of ancient lore. I know 
not where I would have stopped. Perchance I 
would have striven on to blasphemous questions, 
till heaven had blasted me with righteous fury. 
But a holy brother, long since gone to God, 
perceiving that my prayers were less frequent 
and my human sympathies less keen, and know¬ 
ing in himself the refined temptations that Satan 
U 968 through learning, counselled me with words 
of sweetest persuasion to return to the simplicity 
of worship. After much fasting and prayer, it 
was given me so to do, and from that time I 
have restricted my study to the few books which 
thou and I have read together. I fear for thee, 
my son $ for thou art quick to learn and ever 
desirous to know more. Yet I fear also to im¬ 
prison the immortal mind that lives within thee. 
Thou art old enough now to judge for thyself. 
I give thee thy choice. Wilt thou for the sake 
of knowledge enter upon a new world of tempta¬ 
tion, or wut thou live at I live, a simple 
worshipper of God? Think how glorious all 
this is!’ and he waved his hand over one of the 
fairest of scenes. 'The whisper of the leaves 
will not pervert thee from thy God. The little 
brooks have no doubts wherewith to darken thy 
soul. This great chasm beneath us doth not 
veil its danger, and its awful depth hath no 
temptation to the sound in mind. The great 
sea worships in unquestioning silence, and only 
rises from the repose of adoration to do the 
behest of Him who made it. And this great 
mountain tells reverently of the years of the 
right hand of the Most High; and, though it 
seems almost to touch the heavens, yet clings 
with its firm foundation to its appointed place 
on earth. Bnt in the sphere to which thou 
aepireat, which is peopled with the thoughts that 
are the offspring of a fallen race, there thou 


shalt find confusion, doubt, perversion, the cast¬ 
ing off of allegiance, and blasphemy. It is the 
ground—ah, how fair indeed!—on which earth 
and hell meet, and where their forces, alas! so 
frequently mingle, that it is sometimes beyond 
the keenest vision of men to distinguish them 1 
Iveron, my son, season thy deliberation with 
prayer, ana make thy choice.’ 

“ I was not slow m choosing. Indeed, what 
Father Peter had said to me, only confirmed my 
choice. I relished the idea of attaining to great 
learning all the more because there was danger 
to be encountered. When I announced my 
opinion to the good father, he said: 

'"Itis Goa’s will. Let Him defend thee. 
Come then with me, and I will show thee thy 
heart’s desire.’ 

“ 1 then accompanied him to another part of 
the monastery, and ascended with him a broad 
old staircase, terminating in a massive door, 
strongly secured. He tnen produced a pon¬ 
derous key from his girdle, and admitted me 
into a small room which contained the earnest 
of what was coining, in the shape of loose leaves 
of parchment scattered hither and thither on the 
floor. Then with another ponderous key, which 
was secreted in a scarcely perceived recess in the 
wall, another massive door was openedI 
have read in fairy tales of some fine being taken 
by powerful genii into the heart of the grekt 
mountains, and being there dazzled, even to 
fear, with the revelation of the riches of mant 
mighty kings—vessels of gold and silver, rich 
robes and sparkling crowns, rings and jewels 
and chains, heaped together in untold profusion. 
I think I must nave felt somehow as that one 
felt, when I beheld before me more books than I 
had ever believed to be in the world, ranged 
Shelf above shelf, and heap upon heap, tnore to 
be prized than all the treasures in the heart of 
the earth 1 And such books, many of them I 
Massive, awful with the inystfeky of centuries, 
and richly encased as by the reverence of men 
lavishly devoted to the Shrines of wisdom, how 
imposing they looked!—almost too grand to be 
handled. I clung in a kind of terrified delight 
to the robe of Father Peter, and asked, hesi¬ 
tatingly, if all thil were really open to my use. 

“' The kind Abbot hath permitted it, though 
after much entreaty, he knowing the danger. 
All this is henceforth t6 be thy charge. The 
key ia to be in thine own keeping. Thou must 
he answerable for every loss. Thou must watch 
therefore, for these are precious.... Ah, how 
precious 1 God forgive ine, but I would fro* 
close the door, Iveron, and throw raj self again 
into the arms of this ancient father 1* 

“ And as he spoke he seized a ponderous Ola 
manuscript, and pressed it to his heart. Sighing 
like a man bereaved of a friend. 

“I cannot describe my wondering joy; not 
shall I dwell on the months and years daring 
which I revelled in this exh&pstless banquet of 
delights. I know, sir, from your face, that you, 
too, have known the frenzy Of lore, that weft 
repays the fevered frame and the aching head. 
My special delight was in deciphering old Greek 
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manuscript. The more difficult, the more 
welcome, as I felt that the feast would be all the 
lengeh Had Hot Father Peter compelled me to 
dfeify exercise, I should long ere this have been 
among the secrets of the other world. Such 
cbhtinued to be my life until What I calculate to 
have been my sixteenth year. At length my 
tastes were turned into a new channel, and in 
this wise: 

M An English artist, who had been travelling 
through the greater part of Turkey, happened 
to reach our peninsula. By the time he arrived 
at our monastery, both he and his servant were 
so weak with fever as to be unable to proceed 
on their journey. The monks gave them shelter, 
and I was appointed to minister to the artist 
himself. I rejoiced in the office, and wearied 
for his recovery—not only, I confess, for his 
own sake, but because I longed to satisfy my 
curiosity about that outer worid of which I had 
heard so much. Jt was Some weeks before he 
was able to converse; but I was selfish enough 
to appropriate the first fruits of his strength. 
We had many conversations together, much to 
my satisfaction. A kind of friendship sprang 
lip between us £ and when he was sufficiently 
strong, he began to apply himself to his pro¬ 
fessional pursuits, by maxing a few sketches of 
t£e scenery and the monasteries. I longed to 
learn his art, yet I knew his time to be so limited 
that I had not courage to ask him to teach me ; 
but having one day furtively employed his 
materials ih painting a rude portrait of himself, 
which accidentally came under his notice, he 
professed to see some merit in it, and, on the 
day of his leaving, left to me —m he said—in 
acknowledgment of my attentions to him, a 
large supply of colours, brushes, canvas Ac., 
of which he affirmed that he had no farther use 
on account of his intention of returning at once 
to England. j 

“ My time—at least all the time I could Bpare 
fVbin the chapel, in which 1 performed daily 
duty as a chorister—was now divided between 
books and painting. I tried landscape, but with 
little success; and 1 next devoted myself to 
copying the great paintings of the saints and 
martyrs that adornea the walls of the chapel. In 
this 1 found great pleasure. When my hand 
became a little more skilful, I tried to embody 
fifty feint recollections of her of whom we have 
spoken. I made many attemps before I suc¬ 
ceeded in pleasing myself, the difficulty being 
that whenever I tried to fix my thoughts on the 
fleeting image, many other faces, equally unsub¬ 
stantial, mingled themselves with the one I 
sought, rising from fend blending into one 
another as do pictures seen in the clouds. At 
last I seemed to myself to have succeeded, and 
since that time the face has been more constant 
and more real. 

“ This kind of life continued till I must have 
reached my eighteenth year. During all the 
years I baa lived on the peninsula of Monte 
Santp, I bad never seen the face of woman. To 
me she was a beautiful mystery—a something 
that would mingle sweetly with the beatitudes 


6f that heaven to which otir life of retirement 
pointed. You are doubtless aware that no 
female is permitted to dwell iu any part of the 

E eninsula, and that the law extends even to the 
rute animals. Between Father Peter and my¬ 
self ibis was a forbidden subject; and I nevet 
heard it spoken of among the monks without a 
shrug pf the shoulders, and an allusion to the 
story of the fall. But I could hot shut my eyes 
to the pictures of the female saints which even 
they venerated, nor my mind to the tales dt 
their beauty and of their ndble deeds to which 
the many histories the library contained both 
such ample testimony. Above all, the thought 
of her kept alive within me that sense of pure 
affection which seems to be reckoned the dearest 
feature of womanhood. 

" One day, as I emerged from the library into 
the open air, to perform one of my various 
duties, namely, to sound the hour of noon, which 
is done, as are all the calls to prayer, by beating 
with a hammer upon a suspended board, I was 
startled by the sound of the sweetest laugh that 
had ever greeted my ear. I listened, and tha 
silver notes were repeated with even more of 
sweetness than before. They seemed to stir 
some long silent chord in niy heart which now 
thrilled as at tbe touch of an angel. I rushed 
out eagerly into the front court whence tbe 
sound seemed to come, and, looking up to thf 
verandah, saw, to my astonishment, the Abbot 
and several of the monks in conversation with 
a company of strangers, among whom were two 
ladies, both of them far more beautiful than any 
of the pictures of the saints that had hitherto 
been my ideal of loveliness. F>om where I 
stood I could see also the ship in which they 
had come, and at the landing a boat drawn ua 
beside which stood several sailors in bright 
uniform. 

“ Father Peter was among the number or the 
monks who were conversing with the strangers. 
I saw him direct the attention of the Abbot to 
me, who then beckoned me to him. I ascended 
the few steps which admitted to the platform of 
the verandah in great trepidation, woudering 
what could be wanted with me. 

“‘Iveron,’ said Father Peter, when I had 
joined them, * do thou interpret for me, while I 
go and make arrangements for the entertainment 
of the strangers.’ 

11 How my heart thrilled when I found myself 
face to face with such beauty, and saw the ladies 
stretch out their hands to me with looks of 
kinduess such as I had only read or dreamed of 
before ! I had to conduct a long conversation 
between the Abbot and the visitors, tbe chief 
part of which consisted in the apologetic ex¬ 
planations of the former in regard to the strict¬ 
ness of monastic rule not permitting him to 
receive the ladies within the monastery. Indeed 
he had gone to the utmost verge of nis power in 
admitting them so far as the verandah. In a 
short time the Abbot, thinking that all would 
now be ready for their entertainment, demanded 
of me the key of the library, and then led the 
gentlemen on, leaving me in the verandah with 
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the ladies, at their own request. The number utmost extent of their influence with their 
and minuteness of their questions soon made father, the owner of the yacht, to hare me taken 
me alive to another quality in woman, of which on board. When I told them that the matter 
I had heard the monks make mention; but I would require to be managed very secretly, I . 
did not find it at all disagreeable, worshipping think really that they relished it all the more, 
as I did every expression of their faces, and After a conference, during which many extra- 
everv tone of their voices. You smile, sir ; # but ordinary suggestions were started and rejected, 

I see no reason why I should be ashamed to it was at length concluded that I was to be on 
confess that I was in a state of beatitude. We the beach at ten o’clock that same evening, and 
conversed in Italian, which they spoke beauti- that if I observed the sudden extinguishing of 
fully, although, as they informed me, they were a light in one of the ports of the yacht which 
English. was pointed out to me, exactly at the last stroke 

“ After smoking a pipe with the monks (this of “ four bells,” which I could easily hear from 
was not against rule), partaking of some re- the landing-place, I was to consider the matter 

freshment, and seeing the sights of the mon- as settled, and to prepare myself to mingle as 

astery, the gentlemen cut short our interview, stealthily as possible with a boat’s crew, which 
and bore the ladies off to the boats; but not was to be sent on shore some time afterwards 
until, to my great delight, they had promised to on the pretence of a sudden necessity for a 
renew their visit on the following aay, as they supply of olive oil, in which article our monastery 
had not had time to examine so minutely as they was superfluously rich. The great difficulty 
wished some of the manuscripts in the library, was to settle the capacity in which I was to be 
The ladies, too, asked permission to sketch for received. At length one of the ladies suggested 

an hour or two from the verandah, while the that the yacht was much in want of a ‘ steward's 

gentlemen would be pursuing their more learned mate.’ It was unanimously agreed to, by the 
researches : which permission was of course second member of the party, that the yacht was 
readily granted. in need of a ‘ steward’s mate;’ and though I 

“ I retired to bed that night, not to rest, but was in utter ignorance of the duty either of the 
to ruminate on an idea that had taken entire steward or of his mate, I at once professed my 
possession of my mind. Among other things, the utmost readiness to execute the functions of the 
ladies had told me of a great gathering of all office indicated. 

the arts that was shortly to be held at Paris. “ 1 need not detain you, sir. You see how I 
When I heard of the great doings that were am here. The family—let me bless them, as I 
then going on in the grand world that had so leave off mentioning them—were determined to 
long been closed to me, a sudden distaste of my touch at Gibraltar on their way to England. I 
own life had taken hold of me. I had many had managed to bring what I thought the best 
times before, as you may suppose, conceived the 0 f my paintings with me; and fascinating as 
idea of stealing secretly away from that land of their kindness was—even to a ‘ steward’s mate’ 
solitude to some other part of the world. But —the purpose with which I set out was more 
the question of whither, had always baffled me. fascinating still. I left them at Marseilles, with 
Now, it occurred to me that if I could prevail on many regrets. I wonder if I shall ever meet 
these strangers to allow me to work my passage them again ! But if a cup of cold water shall 
to Marseilles, to which city I understood from no t fail of reward, how great must be the 
them they were next bound, I might take my recompence of those who turn the whole river 
paintings with me, and perhaps obtain a place 0 f a human life into a new and better channel 1 
for them in the palace of the arts of which they When I meet my sister I shall tell her all the tale 
had spoken, ana thus open the door to a new 0 f their bounty. 

way of life. As I had seen so few paintings, and “ You seem to know the rest. I have told 
as my own were certainly equal to the best of y 0 u much—more than ever I told to any one 
those in the chapel, I confess I had a very e lse before: yet how little it seems! Moment 
different idea of them from what I have now. I hy moment made up the years that have made 
ruminated long on the subject, and at length my life, Each moment has had its feeling, its 
formed my resolution. fancy, its phrenzy. The present end is—I a® 

"Next day, when the party arrived, the gentle- here; but ah ! where is she ?” 
men were again conducted into the monastery, 
and I was, as before, ordered to be in attendance 
on the ladies. As they told me that they were 
to sail next day, I saw that no time was to be 

lost, and accordingly took advantage of the Chap. XIII. 

earliest pause in their run of questions to tell 

them a little of my story. I said nothing about „ 

the paintings, as I had still some doubts in Pisa.Pisamorta. , n 

regard to their merits. I merely mentioned my Morta indeed; but still the residence, cn 
earnest desire to escape from my present mode or otherwise, of 22,892 hying member** 
of life, and to work my way in the busy world, humanity, according to statistical accounts p 
I felt encouraged to press my wishes, from the ! lished by A. Zuecagni Ortondnm, and quote 7 
evident relish with which they were listened to. the excellent Du Pays. Whether, consul- I 
The young ladies fervently promised to use the the resemblance between flesh ami grass. 
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said A Zac. &c. is still prepared to swear to the 
odd 2, is more than one dare determine. If 
however, the odd 2 were beggars, and especially 
if they were afflicted with some loathsome ana 
mortal disease, I have not the slightest hesita¬ 
tion in affirming that they are still alive and 
begging. 

My first day in Pisa, spent in passing from 
street to street, and from house to house, with 
the view of obtaining a suitable abode for the 
Delby’s, left with me anoverwhelmingimpression 
of such beggary as itself beggars description. 

Was this the Italy of my dreams ?.I had 

need of all my romance to shut out the importu¬ 
nate present-—the palsied, leprous, limbless 
present, and of all my stoicism to shut my ear 
to complaint and my eye to foul disease, in 
order to realize the historic sacredness of the 
streets I was treading. 

Our first day’s search was unsuccessful. I 
say “ our,” because my new friend was still with 
me. By acquainting myself with a harder bed 
and coarser food than Mr. Dolby in his liberality 
had provided for, I found myself able to retain 
Iveron’s companionship without intrenching on 
his slender means. Truly loath he was to yield 
to any such arrangement; but as I threatened 
an instant dissolution of partnership in the 
great matter between us as the penalty of con¬ 
tumacy, he was fain to submit. 

Next day Fortune was more favourable. 

On the South side of the Arno, close to the 
Church of San P...., stands the house which 
I selected as the future residence of the Delby 
family. A gloomy, unpromising street-door, or 
rather gate, opens into a long corridor, the 
vaulted roof of which is Saracenically alternated 
with broad bars of black and white. At the end 
of the corridor was a broad antique staircase, 
the walls on each side of which were of a pale 
blue colour, adorned with the loves of Dian and 
End ymion in exquisite white relief. “Never 
saw I figures so likely to report themselves.” 
The great vaulted corridor, full of echoes that 
seemed to spring from far-off centuries, bad 

g iven me the idea of unmitigated loneliness; 

ut when the door that admitted to the staircase 
was flung open, the great flood of Italian light 
startled so many white figures into life and 
beauty that it seemed to me as if the rigid, 
calculating nineteenth century was but a cold 
intrusion upon the lively fancies and brilliant 
vivacity of the joyous days of old, when nature 
was all in all, and not, as now, the fleeting 
privilege of a hard-earned holiday. The apart¬ 
ments upstairs were equally contradictory of the 
gloomy corridor. Everything was elegant, 
flowery, festive. Everything was lightsome, 
heartsome, handsome. A more harmonious 
combination of taste and profusion, of classic 
and Arabesque, of Athens and Alhambra, could 
not easily be imagined. 

On either side of the staircase a glass-door 
opened into new interest. On the one side a few 
steps led down into a garden full of orange and 
lemon-trees, in all the abundance of sunny 
orient; in the midst of which a fountain, ever 


leaping into life from the heart of a marble 
basin, showered perpetual blessing on glisten¬ 
ing multitudes of gold-fish, that twinkled cease¬ 
lessly amidst the dancing waters. On the other 
side, a similar number of steps conducted to 
more consecrated ground, a flag-paved court, 
where stood a little octagonal chapel of red 
brick, the roof of which commenced about six 
feet from the ground, and then tapered upwards 
to a most disproportioned distance. Seven 
arched niches relieved the monotony of the 
outer wall, in which the dilapidated torsos of 
of old effigies were still discernible, though 
whether they had represented Christian saints, or 
heathen abominations, Time and the elements 
had rendered indeterminable. Within the door, 
as in most continental churches, hung a heavy 
quilt of stuffed leather. The first sight of the 
interior, which was dimly lighted from above, 
showed that the chapel was in reality a tomb. 
The centre of the floor was a richly emblazoned 
marble tablet, bearing the following inscription: 

% 

Hie Jscet 

Honorabilia Prineepa Petrol, 

De principalibu* de Roms. 

Qui migrant 
a.d. 1357. 

Menae Decembri, Quarto Die. 

Reqaieerat in Pace! 


In the eastern recess stood an altar, with its 
complete equipment of ceremonial appurtenance: 
but rust and mildew were over all. What had 
once represented Deity itself had become dim 
and inglorious: the candlesticks were mere 
masses of rust; and the lace of the altar-cloth 
hung, faded and torn, among the rank weeds 
that grew in the chinks of the broken marble 
steps, and that derived half their life from the 
water which dripped from the roof in times of 
rain. Above the altar hung a faded Madonna, 
that, in spite of so many destructive influences, 
still bore the stamp of genius and laborious art. 
The walls had once been hung with tapestry 
which had evidently told some historic tale; but 
the greater part of it was now lying on the floor, 
displaying a violent confusion of heads and 
limbs, that was more like the result of tumul¬ 
tuous shipwreck or railway disaster than the 
slow work of decay. 

My first idea on surveying the place was that 
the terms of residence would be much above the 
sum which I was authorized to offer. To my 
astonishment I found that they were consider¬ 
ably below it. I was even so undiplomatic as 
to inform the old man who was in charge of the 
house that I thought it worth a great deal more. 

“ Ah, Signorino,” said he, reciprocally confi¬ 
dential, “it has been empty so long, so very 
long l” 

“ It is on the wrong side of the Arno, for one 
thing,” I answered; “ but I don’t see how that 
can make so very much difference.” 

“ Ah, no, Signorino, it is not that.” 

“ If the house were haunted I don’t see how 
it could be cheaper.” 
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“Ab, then, the Signorino has heard the 

^ ‘^Fhat story ? I know of no circumstance 
whatever connected with the place.” 

“ Ah, then, perhaps I should not tell it you.” 

“ If it is haunted, I shall take it all the more 
really 1” 

“ Wei), then, Signorino, one night, when I 
happened to be living in the house alone—it 
was a dark and dismal night—I saw strange 
lights in the chapel.” 

“ Well, I hope you went to ascertain what 
lights they were ?” 

“ No, I was too much afraid I ... • And, 
Signorino, they have been seen since—by 
others 1” 

“ Who was the last inhabitant of this 
house V ’ 

“ Salvestro Gagini, the younger brother of 
Count Gagini, who is now the richest man in 
Palermo. The family is descended from the 
Prince who is buried in the chapel. Signor 
Salvestro was in the habit of repairing thither at 
midnight, to pray for the soul of his ancestor, 
from whom the family derived their wealth. 
He always 'went alone, and locked the chapel 
within.” 

" Was he a pious man, then ?” 

“ I did not know him. The people here say 
that he was a miser; but he seems to have left 
very little except his house, which in reality be¬ 
longed to Count Gagini, who at one time lived 
hers along with his brother.” 

“ How long is it since Salvestro Gagini 
died?” 

' “ It is not known, Signorino, whether he be 
alive or dead. One night, at the accustomed 
hour, he shut himself up Within the chapel. A 
favourite servant, who waited Up for him, ob¬ 
serving that he remained beyond his usual 
time, became anxious, and at length ventured 
to knock at the chapel-door. No answer was 
given. He knocked again and called his mas¬ 
ter. ’ Still no answer. The other servants were 
then Called, and the lock was forced; but they 
found nothing—not even the key. Salvestro 
Gagini has never been seen since!” 

' “ How long is it since this happened ?” 

“ Some fifteen or sixteen years ago.” 

“ Did he leave no child ?” 

“Only one daughter—an infant of two 
years.” 

n “ And is she still alive ?” 

“ Ah, Signorino, that brings me to the sad¬ 
dest part of all. Little more than a week after 
her father’s disappearance, she and the son of 
Gount Gagini—likewise a young child, and, 
like his cousin, motherless, who had been for 
Upwards of a year in Pisa under the charge of 

’faithful nurse—set out for Palermo, accom- 

anied by this nurse and her husband, who was 
m command of Count Gagini’s yacht, in which 
tpey sailed. It was calm as it is now when they 
left Leghorn; but, ere long, furious gales 
•prang up, and as none of the part? have since 
peen heard of, it is supposed that the little 
yacht went down with all on board. ” 


“ It is, indeed, a melancholy story,” said I, 
mute mechanically, for the mention of Count 
Gagini bad showed me that I was again on the 
mystic track, and at once my mind whirled with 
the old bewilderment, and seemed to become full 
of moving diagrams, of circle wheeling within 
circle, of lipes diverging and converging, yet all 
concordant to some all-interpreting principle to 
me unattainable. It was an old speculative state of 
mind, conjured up from dead University days, 
and linking itself strangely to practical circum¬ 
stances. 

“ Is this all you know ?” I asked at length. 

“ All that can throw light on the mystery.” 

" And who are you, if I may ask ?” 

“ I was once the house-steward of Count 
Gagini, in Palermo. The lost of his son, faif 
brother, and niece, weighed so heavily on my 
master, that he has never been like ms former 
self since. He soon became nnable to manage 
bis affairs, and left everything in the hands of a 
Frenchman, who bad lived with him for some 
years as his secretary—a designing, evil man, 
whose whole aim plainly is to make himself en¬ 
tire master of the Count’s mind, and no doubt 
to influence his last testament in his own favour. 
His first policy was to get rid of all the old de¬ 
pendents of the Palazzo Niti—this was Count 
Gagini’s house, of which I had charge for 
twenty years. It is out a little way from Pa¬ 
lermo, a grand old Moorish palace. Ab, how I 

gloried iu it, Signorino I . I was the last 

who was sent away, and as my good master 
would not consent to part with me altogether, I 
was sent here ten years ago, to take charge of 
this house, and to let it, if occasion offered, to 
strangers. But it has got an ill-name, and in 
good truth I little care whether it lets or not, as 
this was a mere excuse for my banishment. 
But I have kept it well, for my master’s sake; 
and, if you would like it, it is in excellent 
order.” 

“ Stay a little,” said I, under the influence of 
new light. The circles were more 'attU,‘ and 
more nearly concentric: the lines became less 
aimless, and seemed to tend more to one fixed 
point. “ What is the name of this secretary ?” 

• “ In truth he is no secretary now. The Count 
has already given him much of his wealth; but 
still he tends him, yet always in such a way as 
to make it appear that it is the Count who fol¬ 
lows him, since he manages to keep ever before 
the poor foolish old man’s mind that he is on 
the track of his lost son; and Also, as I have 
reason to believe, using his wealth and name to 
form and foster dark plots which he pretends 
are to lead to the freedom of Sicily, arid to the 
Establishment of Count Gagini as the head of 
that state, but which are doubtless designed to 
serve his own evil ends.” 

“ But you have not yet told me his mune.” 

“ His name is Biot. 

The circles became sti|l, and the line? radiated 
towards a common centre. 

“Tell me next,”said I—“ for I am interested 
in this—did you ever know a mm named Hcrf 
Dulcken?” ’ :i m ^ C|: 
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“ Herr Dulcken, Signorino! would to God I 
could see him again! .But you are agi¬ 

tated 1 ...... Ha! it may be so I*’ 

He clutched my two hands, and, holding me 
at arm’s length, gazed on me awhile with looks 
of utter wonder. 

° Tell me, tell me—I am an old servant of the 
house, and I love the very name—tell me, Sig- 
norino, are you the long-lost son of my beloved 
master?” 

“ I am not.Nay, do not doubt me. You 

may ’see I am at least two years older than 
you could make him out to be, if he were still 
alive” 

The old man looked wofully disappointed, and 
continued his story: 

"You must know that my master had in his 
palace a wonderful museum Doth of natural and 
historical curiosities. Herr Dulcken, who had 
acted as master of languages to a former son of 
the Count—dead, poor lad,! many a year ago—had 
so completely won the Count’s favour, that the 
latter, being desirous to retain him in his house¬ 
hold after his son’s death, gave him charge of 
this museum, and thus Herr Dulcken became a 
permanent inmate of the palace, and was beloved 
by all in it. But after M. Biot was made 
secretary, it became plain that the place could 
pot hold them both. It was especially after the 
terrible family losses that the breach became 
apparent. M. Biot did so much, both openly 
and secretly* to blacken Herr Dulcken’s character 
in the eyes of the Count, that the good German, 
whose only fault was a hasty temper, was one 
day* in his anger, betrayed into saying* before 
master and servants* that he believed M. Biot 
to be at the bottom of all the disasters. The 
Count was greatly troubled. Loving the one 
and feeling bis dependence on the other* he was 
at his wits’ end when M. Biot told him to choose 
between them, as they could no longer live 
together. At length Herr Dulcken, indignant 
at seeing that he was hesitating as to the choice, 
•pared him the pain of it, by an abrupt depar¬ 
ture. I never learned what became of him. Do 
you know aught of him ?” 

“ It is not much more than a fortnight since 
I saw him. He is well; yet I cannot tell you 
where he is now. He was jnst leaving Paris 
then. I trust I shall again chance upon him. 
But we shall talk more of this at anotner time. 
Meanwhile can I have the house this very night ? 
I shall have a companion with me.” 

I found that I could have it* everything being 
in readiness for instant occupation. Having 
made all other necessary arrangements connected 
with domestic economy, I set out in quest of 
Iveron, whom I had deputed in the morning to 
make inquiry id various other parts of the town 
in regard to furnished apartments. It was now 
pretty far on in the afternoon, and, 'on arriv¬ 
ing at our lodging, I found that be bad been 
there but an hour before, and bad again gone 
out, leaving a message for me that be bad 
walked out into the country by the Porta 
Nuova. As I bad not yet been in this direction, 
I turned my steps thither, and soon lost sight of 


the object of my walk in those glorief of 
architecture that mark the comparatively small 
Fiazza del Duomo as One of the most wonder* 
fill spots on earth. The Leaning Tower—the 
Cathedral—the Baptistry—the Campo Santo 1 
How rich in beauty, how lavish in ornament, 
how delicate in detail, how reverend with cen¬ 
turies, how calm with the solemnity of Death 1 
Darkness put an end to the rapturous fcurvey, 
and, suddenly remembering Iveron, I hastened 
back to our lodging to ascertain if be had yet 
returned. I found that he had not made nis 
appearance, and fearing that he might be treat¬ 
ing me as he had treated Winslow, I set off in 
ursuit of him by the direction indicated, having 
rst of all taken the precaution of purchasing & 
pair of pistols. I walked, or rather ran, along 
a country road for upwards of an hour, strain¬ 
ing my eyes into the ever-darkening distance 
without perceiving any trace of him. Af length 
when the darkness had become so intense that! 
began to think it advisable to return, I wsf 
suddenly faced by a person who sprang out fjom 
a gap in the hedge by which I was walking, and 
asked me hurriedly if I could tell him whether 
he was in the neighbourhood of any dwelling 
where he could pass the night. 

“ How could you serve me so, Iveron ?” I said, 
for the voice was his. 

“ Ah, Mr. Morley,” he cried, embracing me, 
“ forgive me for this. I had made up my mind 
to burden yon no longer. We have been two 
days in Pisa, and, bo far as I am concerned, 
there has been nothing to repay my journey. I 
could not leave you a lying message, and so 
you have found me again. Let me thank yon 
once for all with my whole heart, and then let 
me begone 1” 

“ Come back with me this once,” I said, “and 
I will assuredly let you go to-morrow, if by that 
time I have not done something that will 
materially aid your search.” 

He seemed loath indeed at first; but I insisted, 
and gained my point. 

I had heard during the day that the bonea of 
an old bishop, who had lain for a hundred years 
in his sarcophagus in the Campo Santo, had 
again been exposed to the light of day, and 
placed upon the altar in San—, where a 
series of magnificent services were being per¬ 
formed over them, which were to be terminated 
by an illumination in the Cathedral, and a 
torchlight procession in the Campo Santo. It 
bad pleased his Holiness the Pope to disturb 
tiie rest of the said Bishop with the kindly in¬ 
tention of canonizing him. 

When we returned to the Piazza del Duomo, 
the windows of the Cathedral were pouring forth 
floods of light that brightened the old pile with 
glory as of a resurrection, and dashing against 
the Bipttatry, startled the centuries of beauty 
that slept around its marble pinnacles. ThS 
organ was uttering its grandest harmonies, now 
softening into the voice of childhood, and now 
swelling with the tumult of billows; and many 
sweet voices were chanting like a choir of angels. 
The crowd was so great that we could get no 
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fartber than the door, where we waited and 
listened until it was rumoured through the 
multitude that the priests and choristers were 
forming in order for the torchlight procession 
in the Campo Santo. We then hastened thither 
to obtain a good position for witnessing the 
spectacle. We haa hardly secured this, when 
the flare of the foremost torches lit up the grand 
old frescoes of Orgagna, and vividly revealed 
the terrible scenes of Death and Judgment in 
face of which we stood. It was strange indeed 
to watch the struggle of light and darkness 
around the spiral pillars and capricious orna¬ 
ments of the long arcades, upon the faces of 
the grim stony guardians of noble sepulchres, 
upon the time-worn Bacchanals that danced 
with wreathed goblets around old Roman 
sarcophagi, in ana out of many a solemn recess 
where even the holier light of day seldom 
strayed, and, above all, on the pictured walls, 
where, as the fitful torches moved on and on, 
the bodies of the lost seemed verily to heave 
and writhe with their everlasting pain. 

Archbishops, and bishops, and priests, and 
monks, and choristers, each carried his lighted 
torch; and in the midst, borne of four, and 
overshadowed by the wings of shining cheru¬ 
bim, a gorgeous shrine containing the bones of 
the new-made saint. Just as that part of the 
procession in which the shrine was carried 
reached the spot where we stood, the sudden 
glimpse of a face in the crowd, on the other 
side of the priestly line, startled my thoughts 
away from all the pomp that was passing before 
me. Was it not one of the faces of the lost 
that my excited imagination had startled from 
the frescoed wall I Now it is hid by the mitres 
of bishops! They are past, and there it is 
again! Now it is a massive crucifix that hides 
it! That too passes in an instant, and still it is 
there! Now it is a cloud of incense swung by 
one of the choristers from a brazen censer 1 In 
the dim mist of frankincense it does verily seem 
a thing of fancy; but the cloud clears off, and 
the lowering face of Guissac is there 1 

In the dead silence that reigns over the vast 
assemblage, in the midst of the solemn splendour 
of religious ceremonial, in the sacredness of the 
dread occasion so awfully fraught with the 
dignity of sainted death, how shall I intrude 
my own petty individuality on the universal 
devotion! Yet I cannot contain myself, and I 
dash forward where I see a gap in the procession, 
but am instantly dragged back by Iveron and 
many others, and so roughly handled by the 
irritated multitude, that I am glad to make my 
escape through the first opening into the grassy 
interior of the great quadrangle, where my com¬ 
panion shortly joins me. 

I told him what I had seen, and, not yet 
hopeless of again seeing Guissac, we took up 
our station at the principal entrance to watch 
the crowd as it dispersed. Our intention was to 
follow him, in order to see where he took up his 
abode, if abode he had. But we waited in vain. 


First of all, the multitude swept out like a resist¬ 
less torrent which gradually died away into a 
strangling brook; and even that died away too, 
leaving nothing but the old guardian closing the 
gates. Iveron and I looked at each other, each 
comprehending the other’s disappointment, and 
walked away in silence till we reached the Casa 
Prati, as the house I had taken was named. 

We were admitted by a young man whom the 
steward had engaged to attend on us. From 
him we learned that the old man had long before 
retired to rest, having first seen that everything 
was comfortably arranged for our reception. 

I watched Iveron as we paced along the 
echoing corridor, and up the peopled staircase, 
and into a grand old hall, where a log fire blazing 
on the hearth quite superseded the classic lamp 
that stood on the table, and, playing in all the 
corners of the room in fitful succession, woke 
up the rare old carvings and gilded cornices 
with a goblin merriment, 

“ That said as plain as whisper in the ear 
The place is haunted.” . 

The expression of his face was that of mute 
questioning wonder. Though no exclamation 
escaped him, it was perfectly plain that the 

lace was in some way or other mingling with 

is memories. We sat down in the hall, where 
supper was immediately served, and which we 
were partaking of in perfect silence, when 
Iveron, whose eyes had been fixed for some time 
upon an old Pompeian vase on which wan 
painted a Bacchanalian procession, suddenly 
started from the table, rushed to the vase, ana, 
turning the other side to the light, exclaimed, in 
a voice quivering with agitation, and pointing 
at the same time to the figures of Bacchus ana 
Silenus: 

“ I knew it!.I knew I should find the 

laughing little child, and his old father with the 
wine-cup!...... Heaven of heavens! what does 

all this torrent of memory mean 1.Tell me, 

Mr. Morley, is there a little chapel just out¬ 
side ?” 

“ There is.” 

“ And a picture of a beautiful lady over an 
altar?” 

“Yes.” 

“And orange-trees somewhere, and a fountain, 
and gold fish ?” 

“All just as you say.” 

“Then I have been here before; and she 

too.It is very dream-like, yet it cannot but 

be true!” 

“The lines are surely about to meet,” I 
answered.' “ Let us pray to-night that they may 
not merely intersect each other, and pass out 
again into infinite darkness.” 

We were not long in retiring to our bedroom, 
each keeping up before the other the fiction of 
necessary rest. We shared the same apartment 
for the night. Our window looked out upon 
the chapel, but the night was so intensely dark 
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that I thought it useless to turn Iveron’s atten¬ 
tion to it. 

I lay down in the midst of a painful mental 

conflict. So Iveron was her cousin!.What 

then? 


I lire—lire ever in the hope. 

And over seems the vision true 
As when we gathered flowers that grew 
Where meadows from the river slope! 

H.C. 


THE PORTRAIT. 


To other eyes 'tis nothing more 
Bat just a girl's fair loving face; 

In which, perchance, they read a trace 
Of deeper things than Fashion's lore. 


THE GOLDEN WEDDING-DAY. 
(Addressed to a Happy Couple .) 

BY MRS. ABDY. 


To them it is not, as to me, 

A volume full of life's sweet songs; 
A chant, that memory prolongs, 

Of wildest unreality, 


Filling to overflow the heart; 

A life within the life I hold; 

A treasure, infinite, untold, 

Save in a dream, I could not part 

From my own self but I should pine, 

As one in darksome dungeon pent, 
Where scarce a gleam of sun has lent— 
Where not a single star could shine. 

All have such treasures, rich to each; 

Poor to the world, that cannot know 
What spirit-strains of music flow 
From unseen strings—a gentle speech, 

Finding its goal by other ways 
Than through the dull sense of the ear— 
A touch, a kiss, from lips how dear! 

And Memory the enchanter plays. 

And things will come again, again— 
Things that were, or would have been: 
The little mound of earth, grown green, 
Is but a myth, and Death is vain. 

We live the life we thought to live; 

We feel the joy we should have felt; 

And Sorrows, like the snow-flakes, melt 
At touch the talisman can give— 

All, all! And I—I see thee now, 

Glad childish faces round thy chair! 

My wife, my children, all are there : 
They come to me, I know not how, 

For they have never been: she died— 

The promised sunlight of my home— 
And the dark shadows round me come, 
In lieu of her, the wish'd-for bride. 

Yet, as I gaze upon this token 
Of the deep love I deem not lost, 

But only for a moment cross'd, 

The dream to me is still unbroken; 


I look not on the newly-wed with full and perfect 

joy; 

My hope has still a shade of doubt, a measure of 
alloy: 


Fain would I trace the wedding-day, throughout 
its calm career, 

And know that in the happy home, which greets it 
year by year. 

Its welcome presence ever proves that all the cares 
of life 

Have only knit in closer bonds the husband and the 
wife. 

To you, my dear and valued friends, how truly may 


I say, 


That, with unmingled joy, I greet your Golden 
Wedding Day! 


Through Fifty Years no angry strife, no dark dis¬ 
trust, has come 

To mar the quiet concord of your fair and tranquil 
home; 

The marriage-bond, by many deemed so trivial and 
so light, 

In letter and in spirit has -been hallowed in your 
sight: 

No careless, cold indifference, your early faith has 
chilled; 

Your promises have well been kept, your duties well 
fulfilled, 

And you have helped each other through Life's long 
and varied way. 

Earning sweet memories to cheer your Golden 
Wedding Day. 


May many a future Wedding Day your ample store 
increase, 

Each bringing forth its record of a previous year of 
peace! 

The fairest scenes must pass away—the dearest 
home of love, 

In time, must yield its tenants to a better home 
above; 

Yet may that time be distant!—may you long 
together live, 

Possessing all the happiness that mutual love can 
give!— 

Esteemed and honoured by the friends who deeply, 
truly, pray 

That Heaven may send a blessing on your Golden 
Wedding Day! 
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WORK IN THE WOODS. 

BY SILVBRPEN. 


In our present days of civilization, our Eng¬ 
lish woods serve more for ornament than use, 
except it be for the preservation of game. But 
in ages long ago they were the storehouse 
whence man took mostly his daily food; and 
that it was there in profusion for him to take, 
the debris of his feasts sufficiently prove. 
Wherever we open British tumuli, or dig on 
Roman sites, there the tusks of the wild-boar, 
and the bones of various species of wild cattle, 
are found often in startling quantities. At 
Wroxeter these remnants of sylvan spoils lie 
about in huge heaps, thus showing that the 
food of this Celtic-Roman city was largely de¬ 
rived from the surrounding forests. It is the 
same on all the earlier Roman sites. But then, 
it must be remembered, that the woods in those 
days were not mere fringes of trees, of a few 
miles in length and breadth, and environed by 
thousands of acres of highly-cultivated land, 
but vast forests, stretching away across the un¬ 
divided land, and hiding in their fastnesses 
moor and fen and hill. Shropshire was one 
vast forest from end to end, except upon the 
sterile heights of the Longmynds. On the bor¬ 
ders of south-eastern Shropshire, its forest of 
Shirlot met the dense forests of the Trent, and 
these stretched away for miles into the west and 
north. Nor in the south of England, or around 
London, were the woodlands less. The after 
counties of Hampshire, Dorsetshire, and De¬ 
vonshire Were thickly covered with woods. 
The Roman legionaries made their way from the 
Portus Leman is to Londinium, through the 
dense forest of Anderida, which in its turn j 
stretched away into the equally dense woodlands 
of Surrey and Sussex. Fitzstephen tells qs 
that a dense forest touched the very walls of 
London on the north, and that in his day the 
citizens went forth to chase its wild inhabitants. 
As to tbe road between London and St. Alban’s, 
it became anew so densely wooded, through 
those troublous years which followed the Con¬ 
quest, that Matthew of Westminster, speaking 
of it and its environments, uses this strong ex¬ 
pression, “ Horrid# silvee ”—the dread woods. 

As the growth and use of cereals increased, 
as the felling portions of these woods enlarged 
the amount of pasture-land, and the example of 
the great ecclesiastical bodies, in the rearing and 
fattening of stock, and in farming generally, was 
copied by the surrounding populations, the 
English forests became less a resource for the 
supply of food. Many wild animals had be¬ 
come extinct, population had increased and 
spread, and the chase became henceforth more 
a pastime for nobles and kings than a necessity 
for the sustenance of a thinly-scattered people. 
But there were other uses for these still mag¬ 


nificent breadths of forest-lands. Here the 
charcoal-burners had their homes; here the 
miner delved his shallow pits, and melted hie 
iron with the boughs and boles of primeval 
oaks; and here the sturdy descendants of the 
Saxons—the Arkwrights, the Wainwrights, the 
Boatwrights, the Shaftwrights, the Fletchers, 
the Pilbeams, and countless others—carried on 
their handicraft in wood, or, as it was called in 
old days, trees or tree-ware. A curious physical 
fact lies at the bottom of all this. The Celtic 
and Iberian races were by nature smiths. Long 
before the descent of Julius Csesar on the south¬ 
ern coast of Britain, these mingled races, at this 
their highest point of British civilization, were 
already clever artificers in both gold and bronze, 
for the amount of native gold was then conside¬ 
rable, and was eventually one of the firings 
which, by its fame, allured the Romans to in¬ 
vasion. But the Teuton came forth from the 
gloom of northern woods, and loved them like 
his life. To him Roman pottery and Celtic 
bronze-work were as nothing to the ashen plat¬ 
ter and the ashen cup. He had a superstition 
and a love for things of wood, which in other 
forms survive in his English descendants to this 
hour. Our passion for landscape-painting, for 
rural scenery, for gardening, for planting, for 
country-life, all come from what Dr. Laycock 
would call “ Saxon strata.” Heathen or Chris¬ 
tian, the Saxon of the Heptarchy, or even later 
days, could take nothing more precious to his 
grave than his hooped mead-bucket; and such 
are often found in Saxon tumuli. In the series of 
extraordinary excavations made on the Kentish 
Downs during the middle of the last century 
by the Rev. Bryan Faussett, mead-buckets were 
found in many graves; as also more recently on 
similar sites by the late Lord Londesborough; 
and even later still by Mr. Ackerman, in excava¬ 
tions made near Abingdon. For centuries almost 
all a poor man’s or yeoman’s “belongings,” as 
a Yorkshireman would say, were made of wood. 
His house, his pillow, his stool, his bow, his 
saddle (if he rode), his platter, his cup, his tres- 
selled board, were all of wood. This even up 
to so late a date as the reign of Queen Eliza¬ 
beth, as old wills, inventories, and papers prove 
to us. 

This consumption of wood in so many forms 
made workers in it abundant. Every town and 
village, and edge of forest-land, abounded with 
these woodwrights; and this fact brings me to 
the pith of this little paper—a description of an 
old worker in cherry-tree wood, who thirty years 
ago, when I was a little child, frequented tbe fine 
old border town wherein I was reared. Every 
few weeks bo came many mites from a remote 
part of the country, with a small cart-load of 
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these beautifully.wrought chairs; and placing 
them in array on the pavement in front of an 
old-fashionea inn-door, waited till they were 
•old; and then harnessing his horse, set off 
towards the primitive woodlands once more. 
One of the most pleasant recollections of my 
childish days is the purchase of a set of these 
chairs by those I dearly loved; and I am happy 
to say that the whole eight are still as good as 
the day they were bought, and rubbed to a de¬ 
gree of brightness rivalling ebony. Their form 
is elegant, and does great honour to the hand, so 
long passed away, which wrought them. 

I and a brother used to watch, from the bow- 
window of the dining-room in the house where 
we lived, in great expectancy, for the coming of 
the old chairmaker. A month or five weeks 
would often elapse between one visit and 
another, and when it came it was often noon 
when bis primitive cart stayed before the inn- 
door. His £rst job was to bring some hay forth 
for his horse; aqd then, whilst he unpacked his 
chairs, and set them in order along the pave¬ 
ment, his wife—as quaipt and as old as himself, 
and habited in a perfectly bygone costume— 
opened a basket of viands. They then sat down 
together beneath the wall of the inn, leaving the 
passers-by to admire, or to buy if they willed— 
but never once asking them to do so. They 
were ignorant of modern puffing. The old man 
had made the goods himself, and he knew his 
trork wbs worn the money he asked. 

One autumn afternoon, soon after the chairs 
were set out—and they seemed more elegant in 
shs}pe than any we had seen hitherto—I saw a 
neighbour whom I loved cross the street, and 
ask the price of them. The bargaining was 
short enough, for in five minutes the old man 
began to carry his goods across the street in the 
wake of his new customer. Wild with delight, 
I ran out of the room to ask leave to cross the 
street and see the purchase; and this being 
granted me, I was soon ip the most ancient of 
kitchens, my small hand locked in an aged hand, 
and an earnest listener to all that was passing. 
All present admired the chairs; and great was 
tt^e old woodman’s pride as he placed an arm¬ 
chair on either side the fire. 

“ Those of my name,” he said, quietly, in 
reply to some questions, “ have for five or six 
generations been workers iii cherry and other 
Woods, and for a time longer than that we have 
been dwellers in the old woodland where I come 
from. For forty years I have carried goods 
about this county, and those adjoining; and 
many a man knows me—maister and missis. 
My work has a good fame; and them cheers 
(this was the very word) will, with ordinary 
using, long outlast the hand which made ’em.” 
This was a true prophecy. 

1 The old man went, and that night I had the 
delight of seeing those I dearly loved sit on 
cdtber side the fire, each in an arm-chair. The 
one smoked hie pipe, grave and sententious, 
Whilst I sat upon his knee; the other in her 
dpve-coloured Quaker bonnet—her eyes were 
wiak, and she always wore one—spoke with 


mild voice, and plied gently her diligent knit- 
ting needles. 

Years passed by—perhaps twelve pr thirteen 
—when I went and made a lengthened stay hi 
the very country whence the old chairmaker nad 
come from. It is a country of hills, occasionally 
of dense woods, and is solitary and primitive in 
a strange degree. One day, ip spring, I hap¬ 
pened to pass through a large orchard abutting 
ou the village churchyard; and there I saw the 
farmer to whom it belonged. His men were 
felling some dozen or more old gnarled fruit- 
trees. As I knew the owner, I stopped to speak, 
and a natural question arose as to the buslqpss 
he had in hand. 

“Why, ye see,” he answered, “the trees ha* 
done their duty, and only cumber the ground. 
They’ve borne fruit for many a generation ; and 
now the best on ’em *11 serve the use of old 
■■ - the chairmaker, who lives a bit from 

here. The rest '11 do for the charcoal heap, fbf 
he and his lads send off many a load to the 
glass-houses and steel-houses, and ppany a place 
o’that sort, where it’s found to answer a deal 
better than coal.” 

The surname he had mentioned, in connexion 
with the cherry-trees he was felling, brought to 
my recollection the chairmaker of my childish 
days, and I questioned him. 1 

“Aye! I dare to say it’s the same. Old John 
used to travel to—- with his cheers, years ago! 
But he’s an old man now, and don’t go fhr frotti 
th’ chimney-corner; and, what’s more, folks 
now-a-days like to buy fumitur in a shop wi* 
plate-glass windows, and be waited on by a talk¬ 
ing shopman, instead o’ buying cheers off a cart 
at the door, or off the market pavement. I don’t 
think the things last as well; there’s more o’ thi 
glne-pot, and less of a man’s honest hand worki 
But folks like the palaver and the plate-glass, 
and 60 they mun bide wi’ the tumble-down 
trash they get for their money.” 

41 But Ola John, I should fancy, would never 
do bad work.” 

“ Not he—he comes of an upright race. Ah 
on ’em ha’ lived in the same part, generations 
without count, and everybody knows’em. Time 
was when trade was better than it is now, for a 
lot o* things that used to be used ha’ gone 
clean out, and no man knows ’em. Ctockery 
now-a-days is in everybody’s house; but whei} 
I wur young, wooden cups and Wur to be 
seen on every board about here, except it wur 
the parson’s or the doctor’s. Old John and'his 
fathers made trenchers by the score: but thaf 
trade’s done for, as many t’others he. 

“What does he make, then?” I asked. 

“ He ? why, he does nought hut sit i* the 
chimney corner, or warm himself iri the sun; 
his day o’ work’s done. Put his lads cany on 
a trade in cheers, which they send to the big 



hat’s called ‘rustic worK,' ana send it away 
to Lunnon. A lot o’ this ojd cherry-wood here 
’U do for that sort o’ bisnis. ^ times, when 
they get oak or walnut timber, these young 
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fellows ’ll do a tidy bit o’ carving; and this 
goes to Lunnon too, and passes off for work, I 
am told, done three hundred year ago. But the 
cleverest of old John’s lads—him as carved the 
best—got disappointed in some love affair, and 
so ’listed. His regiment was sent off to India, 
and many a day it was before the old man lifted 
up his head again. It’s said the brothers ha’ 
been working hard and saving money to buy 
him off, unbeknown to old John; and to¬ 
morrow, when they comes here. I’m likely to 
hear news on’t.” 

“ To-morrow, are the young men coming?” 

“ Aye, wi’ their timber wain, to fetch the old 
trees. If thou’rt coming this way, thou’d see ’em 
in the orchard about noon. Or if thee’d like 
to see the wooded country about their dwelling, 
thee cans’t; for there’ll be an empty seat i’ tn’ 
gig when I drive that way next week, and the 
old wooden house i’ th’ forest’s worth seeing, 
for it holds many a cu’rous thing, thou’lt see no 
where else.” 

4t Indeed! then I’ll gladly accept your offer. 
The country is one I want to see for its wildness, 
and the old woodwright’s face will bring me 
pleasant recollections.” 

So the following week I accompanied the old 
farmer on his solitary drive. Leaving a pic¬ 
turesque mountain village, and winding round 
the base of a hill, clothed in moss, and varied 
here and there by immense masses of lichen- 
covered granite, we began to enter upon a 
wooded tract, broken by breadths of heathery 
uplands. At last we struck into a forest tract— 
strictly such—and which, climbing as it were 
a hill-side, brought us to a narrow upland, 
wild and weird beyond description. On either 
side descended from it some miles' breadth of 
trees; whilst this high sweep of land, itself com¬ 
paratively bare, was covered by long and wind¬ 
swept grass, varied, at intervals, by enormous 
clumps of hollies, of vast age, as one might see 
by their thick stems and twisted branches. All 
beyond this upland was a sea of trees, some yet 
leafless, and others hastening to show their 
vernal gloiy. Not a sound was to be heard : the 
very gig-wheels were silent, as they passed along 
the shorter grass; not a bird’s note broke the 
intense stillness; and if sound there were, it was 
that of the tail grass, as dried by the March 
winds, it moved occasionally to some impulse 
of the light noon breeze. The scenery re¬ 
minded me of some passages of a descriptive 
kind in Walter Scott's “ Ivanhoe,” and gave a 
very good idea of what English woodland 
scenery was during the middle ages, when baron 
or abbot hunted his “ hart of grace,” and char¬ 
coal burners passed their days amidst the gloom 
of trees. 

Descending from this upland into a mere 
wain road, the ruts of which were worn deep by 
winter’s rains and centuries of tiaflic, we struck 


deep into the forest, where the shadows were at 
times dense, though as yet the trees were but 
partially leaved. For two miles or more we fol¬ 
lowed this road, and then, on a lower level 


amidst the trees, a long, low, deeply-eaved 
thatched house, with many detached outbuild¬ 
ings or working sheds around it, came in view. 
It was built of wood, the interstices plastered 
in; and, as though one generation after another 
had built a part, it was of different sizes and 
elevations: here was an old stone buttress, there 
a gable, a little further on a deeper-dipping eave 
of thatch. There was a surrounding garden, a 
narrow shallow brook making its way across 
the thick gnarled roots of trees; and, as if those 
who lived by handicraft in wood loved the old 
forest too well to live away from its shadows, 
vast oaks dipped their as yet bare branches on 
to the very thatch, whilst a picturesque clump 
of birch trees environed the garden wicket. 

The sound of hammers, and of saws worked 
by a water wheel, had grown more and more 
distinct as we approached the homestead, and 
now in its close vicinity it was louder still. The 
old farmer, on our little journey, had told me 
that the soldier-brother had been bought off, 
and was now on his way home, and that, fearing 
too sudden a surprise, the aged father had been 
told his joy beforehand. It seemed so; for the 
old man, sitting in the sunny porch, had more 
than the peace of this world resting on his half¬ 
sightless face. He rose at once, he put forth 
his palsied hands to greet his visitor—me he 
did not see—and then with the garrulity of age 
and great happiness, he began to tell aooat Ins 
son. 

Presently we entered a low, sombre, very 
large kitchen, where a young woman—one of 
the sons’ wives—bustled about, preparing din¬ 
ner ; whilst another, still younger and apparently 
a visitor, for she was dressed in her Sunday’s 
best, sat nursing one of the old man’s grand¬ 
children. In his garrulity he at once gave us 
to understand that this was his returning son’s 
sweetheart, that she had not married after all, 
and, penitent for the lovers’ quarrel which had 
driven him to so wild a step, had come some 
dozen miles to see his friends, and thus lead the 
way to reconciliation, as soon as he was home 
once more. 

The old man being too feeble to be our guide, 
one of the sons—a smart man of forty—was 
called from the workshops, and he led the way. 
In the sawing house there was not much to see, 
but in the next, where all sorts of gnarled 
clumps and twisted branches of forest and 
orchard trees were collected; the sight was 
rather curious. The man then went for¬ 
ward, up a dilapidated flight of stairs, into some 
old chambers, where were collected the last 
relics of a hundred bygone English customs: 
old spinning-wheels, rocks, distaffs, spindles, 
then old wainscot cradles, vast salt-boxes, meal 
chests, bowls and trenchers. From time to time 
the man said occasional specimens of the former 
articles were sold to antiquaries, or persons who 
still cleaved to bygone customs; but the 
trenchers were never parted with. It had been 
the staple produce of this ancient race of wood- 
wrights, and they seemed to have a pride in the 
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preservation of these ancient relics of their 
handicraft. There was the square trencher and 
the round trencher, and the trencher with a 
brief legend on the rim, thus anticipating our 
modern bread-plate. There were dates on a few 
of these articles, which extended far back into the 
seventeenth century. 

Returning to the open air, and looking round 
the environment of the old woodwright’s home, 
nothing could be more picturesque. Except for 
two mere wain roads, by one of which we had 
reached the house, the shadow of woods lay for 
at least a breadth of three miles around it, but 
extending, in many parts, thrice that distance. 
The little croft, with its thin crop of springing 
barley, crept, as it were, beneath the trees; and 
the few fruit trees in the garden could have 
little sun to ripen either cherry or damson; yet 
-all the vegetation looked healthy, and not a 
sickly face was to be seen within doors. 

We had not yet entered the parlour, but hither 
we were presently conducted; and here the old 


Lamp-post, 

woodwright’s daughter had set forth refresh¬ 
ment. The room contained some old furniture, 
and some tolerable wood-carving, the work of 
the son who had enlisted. One of the old man’s 
anticipations was that his “‘ lad would come back 
and work at the old trade; for,” as he quaintly 
said, “ none of his race had a ready hand at 
aught else.” 

Be this as it may, here was a quaint old 
English craft, well nigh gone, or, at least, di¬ 
verted into far different branches. Earthenware 
had superseded the wooden trencher and the 
wooden bowl; the spinning*jenny, the distaff, 
and the wheel; and other appliances, due to 
chemistry, had rendered obsolete the bellows, the 
tinder-box, and other old-fashioned artides.Thus 
every generation, as it masters the hidden secrets 
of Nature, and utilizes them to its use, prepares 
the way for the succeeding generation to sweep 
what it used and honoured aside, as things ob¬ 
solete and of no account. 


ROUND THE LAMP-POST. 


I wonder if they think it was put there for 
their especial benefit. But they think nothing 
about it: they are not come to the age of 
cavilling; they make no effort to separate the 
real from the ideal: it is in effect to them not an 
invention of science for lighting the streets, but 
tbeir lamp-post, their rallying point when 
national-school doors give up their prey, and 
little urchins trot out from cottages to join their 
bigger brothers and sisters round the lamp- 
post. 

And there is a joining of hands and singing 
and shouting; a merry-go-round would be 
nothing to it. And occasionally a lifting up of 
some small voice in tears, and an argument as 
to who did or did not give Tom a black eye. 

As I hear the noise and put down my pen in 
despair, I wonder who would live opposite a 
lamp-post. And then, looking at the antics, 
and the merry faces; the sort of ioyful abandon 
which there is in that dancing chain, strangely 
enough my sympathy is with the noUy ones in 
spite of their noise. Children must play, and 
perhaps they have no other place to play m but 
the street. What a beautiful thing that post is, 
in their eyes! How the fleetest of the troop 
runs up, and clutches it with a triumphant caper 
at being first! As I watch them, an uneasy 
reflection arises within me: I sat down to write 
a tale. What in the world is it to be about ? 
There is a portfolio full of unfinished ones 
before me, hut they look stale and dead; 
stereotyped sort of things, which I cannot go on 
with to the accompaniment of a many-tongued 


lamp-post. And now there is a shrill-voiced 
woman screaming out about “no place like home” 
all down the street. I wish she would try it, if 
it is so nice. But that is a mere spurt of im¬ 
patience because I have got to write a tale and 
she worries me. Write a tale indeed! But I 
know I must do it: it is my trade. Ah, before 
J made a trade of my pen how I loved it! I 
love it still, but the breadwinner has not the 
beauty of the first love. Just the way with us 
all; we want what we have not, and when we 
get it the shine is no longer the same. But 
what to write about i Good tales don’t take: 
I suppose people don’t like goodness, because it 
is unnatural. I could give a sort of skeleton 
picture of my own life. There is not much in 
it, when I come to reflect: very little indeed; 
but it is not dead, like the portfolio sketches; 
it would not worry me with its incongruity 
when I hear the animated lamp-post. 

I was born— 

“ Be it ever so humble, there’s no place like 
home.” 

The refrain comes in appositely. No, I was 
not born here opposite that post, but in the 
country, a blessing on it! 

1 think I see it now, and hear the softened 
whirr of the mill wheel, and see the sunlight on 
the water, glancing over the stems of the trees 
and the green grass. And I see the wood 
anemones down in the ravine, and the celandine 
and the violet ; and the beautiful green young 
leaves, promising wild hyacinths in plenty. Ana 
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above my head in the budding trees the throstle 
is singing. . 

Oh, yon boys round the lamp-post! this 
qtxeer sensation which rises in my throat is not 
for ton; but I wish you had such a place to 
hunt each other in, for once, as that coppice by 
the mill; and I wish—how I wish 1—I could go 
now, and lie down hatless, with a cup of leaves, 
by the trickling brook that falls into the mill 
stream. 

I ran away, boys; more shame for me. My 
step-father thrashed me, and I grinned in his 
fate, and told him he never should do that again; 
and I ran away from home. 

I never stopped to think of my mother, or to 
lobk at her: With my passion hot, and fearless, I 
started for the school which I never reached, 
never meant to reach, on that April ndoming how 
long ago! No need to reckon. 

There are streaks of white in my head— 
shining tubes, into which the colour has refused 
to rise: will never rise again. 

How the sun shone on the stream, and the 
birds sung in the trees, that morning! You 
would think me foolish if I told what they all 
seemed to be saying; but I have never heard 
the birds in the spring-time without remember¬ 
ing it. How one whistled out “ Do it, do it, do 
it,” and another “ Stop a bit, stop a bit.” Bdt 
I would not stop a bit; I went on, red-faced 
and panting, thinking how I should be revenged 
fbr that beating. As if I were not taking 
vengeance on myself—cutting off my own 
dose to Spite my fhce, as the saying is. 

And I spent the first night under a hedge, 
hungry enough. I had emptied my money-box 
into my pockets, and had taken a piece of bread, 
but that went at noon by way of luncheon: so 
therd I was, hungry and weary and alone, lying 
under a hedge, and looking up into the statB. 

You begin to think it was time to find my 
senses ana go back, perhaps. If I had—why 
then my story would have been different, or I 
might not have been here to tell it. No, I was 
hot going back. Tears came into my eyes and 
rolled down my cheeks as I thought how lonely 
it was; but I only j^rew more angry with my 
step-father, who, I said, had caused it all, and 
more determined to punish him. 

I pictured myself dying of hunger and ex¬ 
haustion there, where no one would see me 
perhaps till I was quite dead. I assisted at my 
own funeral, and looked in upon the mourners 
to see how sorry they were. But then I thought 
of my mother; and my sobs broke out loud 
and thick, in spite of my, manly clothes, and the 
big jacket I was so proud of. StUl I would not 
go back. I built fine cashes about “the 
wanderer’s return,” setting forth myself as a 
tremendous hero in moustaches: I had hot 
quite made up my mind as to the profession in 
which my glory was to be won, but I was decided 
about the moustaches. And then my mother 
would fall oh my neck, and weep for joy; and as 
to my step-father, of cotlrse I should raise him 
from his knees, after the fashion of magnanimous 
conquerors, and forgive him. But there is no 


need to linger over my dreams, waking or sleep¬ 
ing, for in spite of the cold I did sleep, and did 
not catch my death. I meant to go to London, 
and with marvellously few trials, considering all 
things, I got there. 

You would wonder now what an awkward 
country lad like I was could do in the great 
crowded streets, where the tide of people 
marches on steadily about its business, and 
every one looks straight before him into some 
future which concerns himself alone, and which 
he only sees. Well, I wondered myself, some¬ 
what drearily, and I stood looking on with a 
heart that was growing heavy and hopeless, 
when an idea struck me. There were two boys 
about my own size climbing about some iron 
railings and sucking the nobs, and I had been 
watching them with some interest. 

“ Ever been inside. Bill ?” enquired dne, 
thrusting out his fist, which by the way was hot 
a clean one. 

“ No, there’s a big dog.” 

“ Ahee I Who’s a coward ?” 

“ Coward your granny I” was the quick retort: 
and the two lads began to fight vigorously. 
Then I saw some one stop a moment before a 
basket which one of the boys had put down. 
The fight was over in the twinkling of an eye, 
and the basket-owner was ciying out “ Fine 
oranges!” as amiably as though his temper had 
never been ruffled in the least. He could not 
suffer private feeling to interfere with business. 
As I said, this gave me an idea. I bought a 
basket, which I took into a confectioner's shop, 
and with my remaining money I filled it with 
the most tempting edibles I could select, with 
the view of commencing street business in a 
small way. 

It was hard work, but I went on perseveringly, 
and had actually earned a few pence, when I sat 
down to rest for a minute on a door-step. The 
houses began to swim before me, and the figures 
of walking men and women to dance up and 
down in a marvellous manner as I stared at 
them, and listened to the ceaseless humming of 
the human hive. 

By-and-bye I awoke, and my basket was 
gone, contents and all. As I had put my 
earnings in one corner, I was then alone in 
London without a farthing, or the means of 
procuring one. That was comfortable. With 
the tears of weariness and disappointment 
running down my cheeks, I went back till I 
found the shop where my basket had been filled# 
I told my tale, and they laughed at me; they 
did not believe it. Then the tears dried on my 
cheeks, for they were burning with anger and 
shame; and I said to those who mockea me; 
“ Well, I don’t want your help, I will do without 
it. I have told you the truth: I would not lie 
to save my life. Some day perhaps you may 
see me again.” 

It was a high-sounding speech, and the shop¬ 
men laughed all the more, but they were lucky 
words for me. There was a gentleman sitting 
at one of the tables with a newspaper, and as I 
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spoke, he looked over it at me quickly. Then 
he pot it down and came forward. 

“ Stop a bit, my boy. Yon wouldn’t lie to save 
your life, eh 

“ No, sir,” replied I. “ At least I hope’not.” 

“Ah, that’s better. Where do you come 
from ?” 

“That I shall not tell anybody.” 

“Indeed!” 

“ I have never worked for my living yet. At 
home 1—1 had plenty of everything, but 1 ran 
away because my step-father beat me, and 1 
Will tell no one where l came from, for fear they 
should send me back. 1 mean to go sometime, 
when I get rich.” 

There was a suppressed titter all round the 
shop; but 1 never raised my head: I didn’t mind 
it then, for the gentleman did not seeni to be 
making fun of me. 

“ And you are willing to work—hard ?” 

“ Indeed I am.” 

“ Your name ?” 

I hesitated. “ If I tell you, you will not try 
to find out where 1 came from.” 

He smiled. “ No, my lad; I have something 
else to do.” 

“ Robert West, sir.” 

“ Very well; then come with me, Robert West, 
and I will see what you are good for.” 

My work was little enough at first, t was an 
office boy, and was only trusted to a certain 
extent. Besides which, whenever my master 
happened to be in the outer-office, 1 saw that 
he watched me closely. One day I looked up 
at him, and caught his eye upon me as usual. 

“I don’t care, sir,” I said, boldly; “ you will 
trust me by-and-bye.” 

He laughed, ana said I was a “ queer chap 
and the next day sent me on an errand of such 
importance that I felt myself already bn the 
way to greatness. 

That was the beginning—a fair start in life— 
and it was all 1 wanted: I meant to succeed. 
I would have worked myself to the bone for 
success, and I got what 1 wanted. In one way 
or other we most of us do get what we really 
strive after I which is a thought at once of en¬ 
couragement and warning; for if we go out of 
the way of duty after what we want, though we 
obtain it; the sin shall not go unpunished. I 
rose to be tf clerk, well salaried; and then those 
dreams of ambition which never would let me 
rest, urged me on in the pursuit of something 
which had as yet been only a secret hope, a 
hidden beauty—1 mean authorship; 

All these yeats 1 knew hothlng of my 
mother or iny stepfather. Often a miserable 
longing arose within me to take a holiday, and 
go down to the old mill. Holidays 1 had in 
plenty, but they were all devoted to the new 
ambitioh. Whole restless nights 1 have paced 
my room, when the pulses of the great city 
were still, struggling with that desire to see my 
mother’s face and near her voice again. But 
I said, “ It is not yet time. I will be rich first— 
great and independent; then I will see her, 
and she shall be proud of her son.” 


And then, as mV pen grew facile, and my 
thoughts came forth in a stream that flashed 
and sparkled, and filled me with delight, I threw 
away the crutch of clerkship, and struck but 
boldly into the field of literature. I prospered. 
Looking along my past, 1 felt tempted to cry 
out, “ It is wonderful: it has been one success!” 

When a book by Robert West, which had 
reached a third edition, lay on tny table; I 
thought the time had cbme at last. It was 
April, as it had been when 1 ran away and slept 
under the lonely hedge. I paced my room, no 
longer struggling, but full of a joyful excite¬ 
ment. 1 looked bver the gtimy housetops, and 
the smoke and the chimneys, tad thought of 
the dewy coppice and the mill-stream. 1 saw 
in the street the crowd that journeyed on, for 
ever hot and dusty, and thought of the fresh 
air blowing through the trees, the sunlight on 
the water, and the birds. Restlessly, tremu¬ 
lously happy, I packed my travelling-bag, and 
turned in thought the noise of the street into 
the whirr of the mill-wheel. I started home 
again, no longer a weary tramp sleeping under 
hedges, but comparatively rich—a man of fair 
prospects and great hopes. 1 reached the town 
where I used to study a little and play a great 
deal at school. There were faces which I re¬ 
cognized, but none knew me. There were im¬ 
provements, too; I might have had a “fly” 
(formerly an unknown luxury), but I would 
not. I would walk through the coppice, that I 
might see the picture whose shadow had so 
often flitted before me in the hours of toil and 
weariness. 1 did see it. 1 could have thrown 
myself in the grass and sobbed aloud as I 
caught sight of the mill and heard the wheel. 
But we Englishmen are ashamed of ouy feelings, 
and smother them. 1 crossed the footbridge 
dizzily, and my hand was on the gate leading 
to the front door. 1 stopped. 1 would go to 
the back; it was a little farther round; and mt 
heart beat so painfully. How natural it all 
looked, even to the old water-butt with its 
green sides, and the fowls that were stretching 
themselves and pecking sit stray morsels. 

I could not look in at the windows, for the 
sun beat upon them, and the blinds had been 
drawn. The door stood open; 1 went into the 
passage, but no one was to be seen: then into 
the parlour. An old dog rose with difficulty, 
and snarled at me: when I spoke to him ha 
wagged a feeble tail and lay down again, as if I 
were of no, consequence at all, and *t was too 
much trouble to notice me further. At the 
right there was another parlour. I turned the 
handle noiselessly, but it would not yield. Then 
I went up-stairs, and stood at the door of a room 
where my mother had been used to sit some¬ 
times when she was not well. 1 knocked, but 
there was a strange sinking about my heart as I 
did so. No one answered, and I went in. 

Yes, she was there. At least the face 1 knew 
so well, and had so longed to see Was there, 
but the lips were never going to speak to me 
again. 

It was another cause than sunshine that had 
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drawn down those blinds. Not one word, not 
even forgiveness! Does it seem too hard a 
punishment* too bitter an after-taste of the apple 
of rebellion? 

Oh you children, you boys and girls, think of 
it. You may not do as I aid, but then those 
hasty words that you utter and forget; the 
rebellious temper, and the acts of disobedience: 
forgotten long, they do come back to us when 
they are past recall or atonement; when there 
is no more any breath in the dead lips to utter 
forgiveness. 

• • • * * 

The flowers may blossom in the coppice, and 
the sun shine over the water, but not for me; 
for the old mill is sold, and I am alone in the 
world. This is my tale; my sin and its punish¬ 
ment which rose up before me almost in answer 
to the shouting and merriment of those noisy 
urchins who are capering and dancing round the 
lamp-post. Louis Sand. 


LAST WORDS. 

BY ELIZABETH TOWNBRIDGE. 

Mother 1 they say I blame yon as one who cam 6 
between 

Me and my early, happy dreams of all that might 
have been! 

But, Mother, I do not blame yon; against yon do 
not rebel: 

No; though I loved one better, dear Mother, I love 
you well l 

You believed yon did bnt yonr duty, as we were 
both so poor— 

Alas! the world holds suffering worse than Poverty 
doth endure!— 

Besides, it was late, it was too late, when we were 
bade to part. 

I spoke the words as yon told me; bnt, O Mother, 
they broke my heart!— 

The timid heart which since that day doth cold in 
my bosom lie: 

I bad not strength for the bitter strife—I could only 
yield and die. 

The words, perhaps, may sound strangely towards 
her through whom I live ; 

Bnt one day it may be a comfort to know that I do 
forgive— 

Forgive yon the hours of anguish that into my short 
life came; 

That, dying, I love yon dearly, and never mean to 
blame. 

I forgive all that bitter parting which gave his 
bosom pain: 

One grief, at least, is spared me; for he now is 
happy again! 

He thought I was false, cold-hearted. No matter: 
it Is as well; 

For a wife and a smiling infant in his heart and 
home now dwell! 


For me all has long been over. Never, ah! never 
more 

Shall we stand, ’neath the quiet starlight, loitering 
outside the door; 

Lingering in the soft twilight, or the moonlight, 
fair and pale, 

Listening the story of his love, like a child to a 
fairy tale, 

Under that broad blue heaven which I never again 
may see, 

His loving words and his clasping hand making 
earth a heaven to me! 


You have but one other daughter—a gentle, loving 
child— 

This morning she nestled near me, and asked why I 
never smiled: 

I could not tell her the reason, or cloud that open 
brow; 

But, Mother, I charge you, never let her die as I 
die now! 

Love her—I know you love her—but let that love be 
told: 

When she turns to you in her little griefr, do not 
seem so stern and cold: 

If one wins her love, do not part them!—forth to 
the Battle of Life 

Let them pass, ’neath thy shielding blessing, a hus¬ 
band and a wife! 

And should children gather round them, at a table 
poorly spread, 

He who fed men in the desert will send those 
children bread 1 

They will be round her when she dies—when her 
golden carls are grey; 

Daughters to weep, and sons whose hands place her 
lovingly in the clay. 

You weep, and your hand clasps my hand, to give 
me the pledge I claim ; 

But remember, Mother, I love you, and never mean 
to blame! 


PRACTICALITY. 


My clever friend, your sage advice is good: 

“ Be practical,” you say, “ and cease to trouble 
“ Your brains on matters never understood 
“ By mortal, priest or layman; cease to brood 
“On wind-eggs — chicken never sprang from 
bubble.” 

Your sage advice is good, my clever friend: 

To Demos, sure, a spectacle for laughter 
Is Socrates, when poet-drolls suspend 
The Satyr, squatted (O ye gods perpend!) 

In a buck-basket, from a rotten rafter, 

Half-way ’twixt heaven and earth—by both abjured i 
Poor Socrates! a dolorous condition! 

Such are the bitter fruits of being lured 
By Siren-Clouds.——My clever friend, I’m cured, 
And will repent in practical contrition. 

J. A. 
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OUR INFANT SCHOOL—ITS RISE AND PROGRESS. 


A squall—a scream—a curse. 

Our carriage stops suddenly, we let down 
the glass quickly, and, popping out our head, 
enquire— 

“ What is the matter, James ?” 

“ Only one of them confounded brats under 
the horses’ feet again, ma’am,” exclaims our 
coachman. 

“ I’ll not have one of my childre cussed and 
swore at and called a confounded brat by you, 
you na9ty vulgar fellow! You’ve been the death 
of this little-un, you have, with your careless 
driving!” was screamed out by a shrill female 
voice. 

Now, as our ears informed us that the child 
most certainly was not killed, we got out of the 
carriage to make ourselves acquainted with the 
real extent of the injury, and found a sturdy brat 
of four years old struggling and squalling m the 
arms of a woman, just fresh from the suds, and 
who was most energetically bestowing upon our 
luckless coachman every epithet which her fancy 
suggested as suitable to the occasion. 

As soon as we could obtain any attention to 
ourselves we ascertained that the little one was 
not in the least hurt, but that its screams pro¬ 
ceeded from fright and a sense of injured dignity. 
It was extremely dirty from its fall in the mud, 
and its pinafore was tom, but that was the extent 
of the evil. To this fact we for some minutes en¬ 
deavoured, in vain, to call the mother’s attention; 
for she, generally a decent well-spoken woman, 
and one of our especial village favourites, had 
on this occasion completely forgotten her man¬ 
ners, and would not cease in her abuse of James, 
who, in reality, was not to blame, as the child 
was making dirt-pies in the road, and had run 
directly in front of the horses, which was testified 
by aasser-by. 

When we could make ourselves heard, we 
tried to show her how disproportioned her anger 
was to the extent of the mischief; and, at last, 
pacified her with the promise of two new pina¬ 
fores on the morrow, provided she would pro¬ 
mise to keep the child out of the road. Finding 
that, as long as we remained, she would return 
to her abuse of the coachman, we thought it ad¬ 
visable to let her cool; and, saying we would 
call again the next day, we left her to wash and 
comfort the little squaller. 

This violent altercation had auite put out 
our coachman, and he emphatically declared to 
us, that “ them brats was the plague not only of 
his life, but of everybody else’s life that travelled 
along the road; they was always in the way. 
He was sure that there was nothing for it but to 
kill one of ’em, and then, perhaps, the mothers 
would take some care of ’em.” 

Now, we perfectly agreed with James, as to 
the great annoyance that “ them brats” were to 
all travellers; but we also fancied that the evil 


might be remedied without resorting to the ex¬ 
treme measure recommended by him : we there¬ 
fore set out the next morning with two new 
pinafores, to try what a little quiet talk to our 
friend, Mrs. Cooper, would effect. 

We found her very busy, ironing. She was 
cooled down, and seemed rather ashamed of 
her outbreak of the previous day ; but still dis¬ 
posed to throw all the blame upon the coach¬ 
man. 

“But why, Mrs. Cooper,” said we, “ why was 
the child in the lane ? you have a nice garden for 
it to play in, and a gate which might be kept 
shut.” 

“ Why, you see, ma’am,” she replied, “ I 
have got a bit of extra washing to do for a gentle¬ 
man as is staying at the Parsonage, and I had 
not the time to be a looking after her, so she 
got out a-playing with the Jones’ and Simpsons’. 
You see 1 be like to be doing summut; I ca’nt 
be always a’gate of minding the childre: after 
they can walk they must mind theyselves: and 
the lane is as good a place for ’em to play in al¬ 
together as anywhere else, as far as I can see; 
if so be the drivers wouldn’t be so careless, and 
I must say your James is the carelessest of ’em 
all: he is allways a-knocking down summun, 
and then he calls out 4 Oh! it’s only dirty! no 
bones is broke,’ says he. If he had only the 
mending and washing of all the frocks and pin¬ 
nies, he’d sing a different song, and not laugh 
about it. I’ll be bound.” 

Finding she was going off in the same strain 
as yesterday, we merely presented the new ‘ pin¬ 
nies,* and, requesting her to be more careful in 
future, rose to depart, when she said, more 
humbly— 

“Thank you, ma’am, for the pinnies—I’m sure 
I wish I know’d what to do with the childre— 
I did try last week, and kept Caroline at home 
to mind ’em; but the parson’s lady called, and 
asked why she was not at school; and when I 
told her the reason she shook her head, and 
said: 4 That will never do, Betty, its ruining 
the girl.’ She said, besides, that you wouldn’t 
like it either. So, what be I to do ? I did think 
of sending that little un there to the church 
school, along with her sister; but Mrs. Watkin- 
son says that she cannot do with such babies, 
the’re more trouble nor they are worth. What 
be I to do ? My master was very angry with 
me last night about it: he said, the coachman 
had been complaining to him about ’em. What 
be I to do ?” , . . „ . 

Mrs. Cooper’s melancholy despairing What 
be I to do?” rang in our ears all that 
day and for many succeeding ones. It was 
a very difficult question to answer, for how 
| it was to be answered was not at once clear 
to ub; and we had come to no decision on the 
matter, when news was brought, that one of the 
I G 
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little Simpsons* had really been ran over by a 
tipsy driver, and that one of its legs was broken. 
Now, as the broken leg was not so easy to mend 
as the “ torn pinnie,” we felt that the case im¬ 
peratively called for prompt and active measures 
—it was become serious. 

“ Oh!” exclaimed one of the mothers, with 
whom we were discussing this untoward event, 
44 if we had only an Infant School in this parish, 
as they have in some places,' we should know 
where the children were.*’ 

“ An infant school, to be sure!” we mentally 
exclaimed, 44 that is the very thing.” We won¬ 
dered that we had not thought of it sooner. The 
idea, however, once started, rapidly took form, 
and an infant school we determined to establish. 

The plan was mentioned to the mothers, who 
hailed it gladly ; they would willingly, they said, 
pay as much as fourpence a-week to get the 
little-uns taken care of. It would pay, they 
were sure, in Boap alone; for they could not 
keep un clean do what they would, when they 
were playing about all day. Two 44 pinnies” a 
week wa9 enough for the girls that went to 
school; while those that stopped at home 
wanted a clean one every day. Oh, yes, they 
would send them, and thank you, ma'am. 

This was encouraging; we determined to set 
up a school directly. 

When the subject was broached among our 
own friends, we were met with smiles of derision. 
44 An infant school! a factory for fools I a hot¬ 
bed for idiots !” More than one school-teacher 
declared that the greatest dunces they had ever 
seen had been brought up at infant schools. 
While others, more seriously, said: 44 You wir 
find it very expensive, as you will require a 
trained mistress, who understands the system; 
and then the apparatus will cost a good deal.” 

This was not encouraging, and we began not 
to see our way quite clearly. 

But, as we are not easily balked when we have 
6et our minds upon a thing, we had no intention 
of giving up our scheme for ameliorating the 
condition of the childre; we only determined to 
go to work cautiously. 

The epithets applied by our friends to infant 
schools in general, rather puzzled us; as we 
supposed 44 what everybody says must be true,” 
and that there must be some foundation for the 
uncomplimentary remarks; what the foundation 
was we set ourselves to discover, as we could not 
understand why keeping children out of the dirt 
and from under the horses* feet should have a 
deleterious influence over their mental faculties. 
We had been kept clean and tidy in our juvenile 
days, and we did not think, whatever our friends 
may say, that our intellects had suffered in con¬ 
sequence : we therefore inquired of all sorts of 
people, visited schools, and, at least, satisfied 
ourselves that we bad discovered the rock upon 
which infant schools had split, and which nad 
caused the regular infant-school system to be so 
frequently the subject of animadversion. 

We found, that it was not the enforced ab¬ 
sence of dirt-pies and the risks of the road that 
was hurtful to the children, so much as the 


routine of tuition which was substituted. The 
lessons and amusements appeared to us to be 
carried on with such mechanical precision, that 
the thoughts—». e. the intellects—of the child 
might be with yesterday's dirt-pie, or to-morrow's 
mud-pudding, without the slightest mistake being 
occasioned in his present occupation. We do 
not wish to be thought captious and fault-finding 
with those, no doubt wiser than ourselves, who 
invented this system, we only wish to give our 
reasonst for going out of the beaten track. 

We hink that meaningless manipulations, 
and songs which it cannot understand, is in¬ 
jurious to the mind of any child, as laying the 
foundation of a habit of repeating by rote, with¬ 
out employing the understanding—a habit, which 
we have repeatedly seen to be a very difficult 
one to conquer in after-life—a habit, in which 
the meaning, instead of acting in concert with 
the reasoning powers, is encouraged to act quite 
independently of them, which practice induces a 
careless way of doing things; ‘and the expres¬ 
sion we so often hear, 44 Oh dear 11 was thinking 
of something else,” is the consequence. 

Feeling au this, we determined, in our school 
—for a school we would have—to try a different 
plan, and to go more upon the system of a well- 
regulated nursery than that of a school. 

We kept our own council, as we had been so 
quizzed that we did not like to run the chance of 
any more jokes upon our failures, if we did not 
succeed, and set to work quietly. After some 
deliberation we settled upon a system, for the 
success of which we felt sanguine. Having a 
promise of a sufficient number of scholars to 
make a trial with, our next care was for a teacher. 
We had two reasons for not sending to a train¬ 
ing school for one: firstly, we could not afford 
the wages; secondly, we did not want the sys¬ 
tem ; so we set to work to train one for ourselves. 
We felt that, to mature 44 our system,” much, 
very much, depended upon our choice in 
that respect, and we steadily said so to every 
spinster applicant of any age, and eventually se¬ 
lected a middle-aged matron, who had reared a 
large family of her own—a well spoken, good- 
tempered woman, who read correctly, and could 
sew and knit well. She did not apply, we sought 
her out; and, on our offering her the situation she 
replied: 44 1 am afraid, ma'am, that I should not 
give you satisfaction; for I know nothing about 
teaching, and there are such new plans since I 
went to school, that I do not think I shall make 
anything of it,” &c., &c. 

A little conversation soon overcame her ob¬ 
jections, and convinced us both that we should 
get on very well together. We came to terms 
accordingly; we agreeing to find everything re¬ 
quired, and to pay her a certain weekly sum, 
taking her chilaren’s money ourselvee, thus 
guaranteeing her from any loss, and preventing 
all temptations to favouritism, &c. 

A spare room in her cottage was speedily 
cleared out, and our simple materials for school- 
keeping collected in it A couple of low benches 
and a table and chair for the mistress com¬ 
prised the furniture; while for school apparatus, 
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we had a doaen small slates, a box of Utters, alarge 
•butt alphabet, a few picture* of toniliar animali 
and birds, a book of easily understood stories, 
and another of childish (not silly) songs; needles, 
cotton, pencils, thimbles, and patchwork s with 
all these, the but of their kind, we opened our 
school. 

We began with ten specimens of 44 perpetual 
motion/ 9 varying in age from three to five years, 
and at the end of six months we were entirely 
satisfied with our experiment. The school was 
found to answer, not, we beg leave to observe, 
in the common acceptation of the word, for it 
did not pay its way, nor could it do at twopence 
a-week (our charge); but it answered in its 
object—the children were kept clean and happy, 
they acquired good, quiet, orderly habits, and 
some little reading and working; the parents 
were satisfied and so were we. We have since 
progressed steadily, and our numbers have so 
much increased, that we have found it necessary 
to enlarge our room, send in more benches, ana 
raise the mistress’s wages. Friends have ceased 
to laugh; the master and mistress of the parish 
school have complimented us upon the good 
conduct of our superannuated” which have 
been passed on to them; we have the pleasure 
of seeing 44 our school” is appreciated; the small 
sum which it yearly costs us brings in a rich 
harvest in orderly children and grateful mothers; 
and we have every reason to congratulate our¬ 
selves upon our steady adherence to our deter- 
ml nation. 

We have so many times hinted at the super- 
excellence of “ our system,” that it is incum¬ 
bent upon us to say a few words in explanation 
of it, in order that the reader may form a fair 
estimate of its merits. In arranging our plans 
we kept in memory the last verse of the 44 Busy 
Bee 

44 In books and work and healthfal play 
Let my first years be past; 

That I may give for every day 
Some good account at last 

and we bestowed as much attention upon the 
settling of the w healthful play” as upon either 
of the first two clauses. The elements of read¬ 
ing were taught, but not urged, as we consider 
that there is no fear now-a-davs that a person 
will not learn to read; and that art may be 
acquired at any age; whereas if the use or the 
fingers is not taught early, excellence in either 
working or writing is seldom attained. This was 
one reason for our bestowing so much more 
attention upon the working and knitting; and 
another was, that with a very little trouble work¬ 
ing may be made an amusement; but no one 
ever made the alphabet or primer really attractive. 
We therefore devoted very little time to them. 

Generally speaking nothing pleases a child 
more than making something; ». e. putting into 
shape that which before had none. A bit of 
coloured stuff, turned-down and tacked to form 
a bag or pincushion, will entice a small thing 
to work far sooner than the endless frill or 
uninteresting white handkerchief, which is so 


often a child’s first performance t we said coloured 
stuff, because their unaccustomed eyes do not 
easily catch the stitches on white, and they like 
to see how they get on. Then, again, until a 
pupil takes an interest in her work, and can 
nandle her needle properly, we never give her 
hamming to do, m it is one of the most difficult 
things to do nicely; and nothing sooner disgusts 
a child than a hem, on which the chances are 
that she pricks her finger and loses her temper. 

A little above we drew our pen under 44 all the 
best of its kind;” for this reason : We do not 
consider it fair upon a young child to make it 
set its first stitches with a skewer of a needle, a 
long piece of knotty cotton, an ill fitting thimble, 
and a bit of hard calico; and then expect it to 
learn quickly and delight in its employment 
Yet we have frequently seen children so treated 
by mothers, ana nurses, who ought to know 
better if they gave themselves the trouble to 
think at all; but whose favourite maxim is 
44 anything will do to learn upon, it is a shame to 
waste anything good upon a child.” Now as 
we happen to differ in opinion from these worthy 
women, we also differed in our actions; and 
provided for our little ones tailors’ needles, as 
the best adapted to their short fingers, smooth 
cotton, well fitting thimbles, and soft bits of 
patch-work; [and with these good materials 
we were satisfied with the progress made, and 
the pleasant faces of the little work-women. 

On the same principle we taught knitting to 
both boys and girls, with short, straight needles, 
and cotton that would not easily split. Among 
our employments was the manufacture of kettle- 
holders in cross-stitch on coarse pen elope 
canvas, which work was very popular with the 
pupils, and always made a great favour of by us; 
also the tearing-up of waste letter-paper into 
shreds for the stuffing of pillows; some of 
which served as beds for the very small to take 
an hour’s nap upon, and others were given away. 
And we may remark, that these pillows are much 
appreciated by bed-ridden people on account of 
their coolness. 

The next thing we must touch upon is the 
44 healthful play,” which is divided into two sorts: 
the romp, either in-doors or out, according to 
the weather, and the quiet play. To assist in 
the latter the slates proved most useful. 

44 Slates 1” we think we hear some one exclaim, 
to whose mind’s eye nothing pleasanter regard¬ 
ing a elate is presented than Long Division or 
Compound Multiplication. 44 Slates !” 

Yes; slates, dear reader, slates made sub¬ 
servient to healthful play; for no arithmetic is 
taught by us. 

Slates are, we flatter ourselves, an original 
idea; and wc use them thus:—* 

When a piece of the 44 raw material” comes 
into our hands, the first thing we do is to 
persuade it to sit still for a few minutes without 
crying. Pictures are but little use; for a com¬ 
pletely uneducated mind cannot appreciate a 
picture; it cannot derive any amusement from 
it, unless some one points oat the various parts 
of the picture; but, with a slate and pencil, the 
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child immediately discovers that it can make a 
white mark of any size or shape it pleases; and 
scratching soon becomes a most fascinating 
employment. In a few days the scratches assume 
a form though perhaps an unpractised eye would 
not instantly discover what; but the young 
artist will obligingly inform you that, so and so 
represents a pump or a tree, and such and such 
a cat or a cow. Though not offended by your 
stupidity they are ready for any suggestions to 
improve the likeness; and, it you were to set 
them a copy you will win their hearts. 

It is in copying that the slates afford an 
intellectual employment (grand words for an 
Infant School ?). For in copying the minds of 
the children become interested, their attentions 
are absorbed, and they are imperceptibly taking 
in fresh ideas. Thus: You give a cow for a 
subject. Several draw cows upon their slates; 
on examination Tommy’s cow proves to have 
only three legs, and Sally’s no eyes. You 
enquire “ Who ever saw a cow with only three 
legs ?” The children stare, you point to the 
copy, and count the legs, making the children 
count after you; then make Tommy count the 
legs of his cow he sees the difference; so do the 
others. Next you draw Sally’s attention to her 
“ poor cow without eyes” and ask her how the 
animal could see to walk about the field without 
eyes ? &c., and finish your remarks by desiring 
that they will look at the cows in the lane and 
count their legs. Another day a duck or a j 
horse may be the lesson, and comparisons made 
between them and the cow. In a short time the 
animals in the fields and yards will be invested 
with quite a new interest for the little minds, 
and afford much conversation among themselves 
and those at home, who always hear what has 
been doing at school. By tnis simple process 
two very important intellectual powers are 
developed — Observation and Comparison. 
Having taught a child to observe and compare, 
a great step has been taken towards mental 
education. The habit of observing accurately 
once attained, it is seldom lost; and to that 
habit early acquired, many self-made men owe 
much of their greatness and success. 

Simple songs, and pretty stories read to them 
are among their other amusements; but we take 
especial care that nothing shall be learnt by rote 
that they are incapable of understanding, and no¬ 
thing done carelessly. “ Whatever is worth doing 
at all, is worth doing well,” is a very favourite 
motto of ours, and our mistress fully shares our 
feelings. 

Having then divided our time among “ books 
and work and healthful play,” a small portion 
of the first two, to a large one of the last, our 
system was arranged, and we had only to 
superintend and watch its progress, which has 
continued steady and perfectly satisfactory. We 
see that the mind ana intellectual development 
is advancing; though we have not one prodigy 
—not one child that is made to stand up and 
•ay its hymn to “ the lady,” and in so doing 


School, tyc. 

losing a great share of the child’s best orna¬ 
ment — basbfulness — and putting her com¬ 
panions to shame: we never show them off, 
except in a mass. We do not expect that the 
career of a Turner or a Stephenson will be that 
of one of “ oursbut we do expect that, as we 
have tried to educate them on a rational system, 
they will grow up rational men and women, and 
do their duty in the “station to which it shall 
please God to call them.” 

The success of our school has been mainly 
owing to our mistress; and we repeat our firm 
conviction, that the best training school for an 
Infant School mistress is her own nursery. 

The economical reader may accuse us of 
extravagance in using every thing of the best; 
but, allowing for knots and breakages, we do 
not think the good costs more than the bad 
material; and though there is no Royal road to 
learning, yet we believe there is both a crooked 
as well as a straight one, and we prefer the latter. 
We do not approve of removing every obstacle 
always out of a child’s path; but we see no 
policy in permitting obstructions which do not 
necessarily belong to the business in hand, and 
thus rendering that business more distasteful 
than it need be. 

Lest some reader might remark as a neighbour 
did, “ you teach no religion in your school,” we 
must say that we consider a knowledge of right 
and wrong, a consciousness that God is always 
watching them, and that He will reward the 
good and punish the evil doers, is as much 
religion as a child under seven can understand; 
and the stories selected have all a good moral 
attached to them; but, as we dislike hearing 
texts stammered through, we give them npne, 
preferring that Bible words should come fresh 
to them when of an age to understand them; 
and, believing that the old proverb “ familiarity 
breeds contempt” is as applicable to scripture 
as to anything else, we do not venture upon that 
holy ground. 

Now, kind reader, it is time that we lay down 
our pen; and, in thanking you for your patient 
attention, we only hope that our hoDby has not 
proved more tedious than hobbies are in general. 
The reader who mounts up behind an author on 
his hobby, should prepare himself for the fact 
that however the animal may kick, plunge, rear, 
gibe, start, or run away, no hobby-horse was 
ever yet found to be short-winded. 


Can she Spin ?—A young girl was introduced to 
James I., as excelling even learned men in classi¬ 
cal acquirements. “Well,” said the monarch, 
“now tell me what this prodigy can do.*' He 
was informed that she could speak and write Latin, 
Greek, and Hebrew. “Ah,” replied the king, 
“these are rare attainments for a maid: can she 
spin also ?”— Old Jonathan* 
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(From the Note-Book 

After a week's sojourn at D-, our house 

hired and furnished, our luggage not yet all ar¬ 
rived from Paris, a Government letter ordered 
us to pack up again and return to the metropolis 
(more than two hundred miles by diligence), and 
then to proceed to Le Puy, Haute Loire, in the 
south, some four hundred miles farther— a per¬ 
fect Siberia in winter, we were told, with a broil¬ 
ing sun in summer; and in the midst of a bigoted 
race as wild and uncouth as the mountains, 
amongst which they are lost, from the rest of the 
world. Others, indeed, gave us more cheerful 
prospects ; and I confess that my repugnance 
vastly diminished at the thought of seeing a 
mountain, and that a mountain of the Cevennes, 
where streams of Protestant blood had once 
flown in the cause of religion, and where it will 
be strange if we do not find some traces of Pro- 
ter tant ism. 

We twere also told that this capital of the 
anciens Velay is a very curious old place—that 
it is urrounded with ruined castles; so that 
there will at least be some scope for amusement, 
if it only consists in letting the imagination 
wander back to days of yore, on the very spot 
where “ minstrel sung to lady fair of her true 
knight afarand where I will conduct you, 
kina readers, if you do not find the ramble too 
tedious. 

We bade adieu to D—, leaving our things 
to the mercy of strangers, to be sold or sent after 
us: but my worst grief was the distance that 
would soon separate me from England—a grief 
which my husband guessed, and by his tender¬ 
ness endeavoured to soothe and overcome. 

I will pass over our journey back to the me¬ 
tropolis, with which in these days of easy 
transit so many of my readers are well ac¬ 
quainted. It was night when we entered the 
railroad carriage for Lyons, so that we were de¬ 
prived of the views of those rich vine-clad bills 
of Champagne and Burgundy that yield such 
joy to tne heart of man, but whicn man is 
wrong to quaff too copiously at any time, and 
more particularly so when he is going to be 
married, and has to travel by that “ cursed 
English invention” a railroaa—which verity 

J rou will appreciate, after hearing the sad di- 
emma of a bold young Gaul, somewhat less in 
stature than those described by Caesar, but the 
colour of whose hair and beard declared him a 
descendant in direct line. We had comfortably 
arranged ourselves for the night, when, at a few 
leagues from Paris, this gentleman entered our 
carriage, with Bacchus at his heels and in his 
head, disturbing us all with his noise and per¬ 
petual motion, now on this side now on that, 
now drawing the window up, now letting it fall 
down, his tongue striving to reveal the wisdom 
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of his brain—that none appeared inclined to 
listen to. At last a fellow-traveller beside him, 
feeling the night-air too keen, requested him to 
shut tne window. Our Gaul was enchanted at 
the sound of a human voice. Oh certainly, 
with the greatest pleasure; although for himself 
he felt very warm; but he always made it a rule 
to be obliging, were his head to burst even with 
the heat! And up went the window, making 
us all start from our seats with the noise. 

“ A little sleep would do you no harm,” inter¬ 
posed the traveller, turning drowsily round. 

“ Sleep, my dear sir—sleep! when to-morrow 
is my wedding-day! I assure you I have not the 
slightest inclination: I feel much too gay for 
sleep. Fancy a hundred thousand francs, and 
unheard-of expectations, with a pretty girl into 
the bargain! There is a chance for you! I 
that have nothing but my profession—and that, 
between us two, not over-brilliant! . .. I sleep, 
when at ten I am to be married! And if I 
passed the station, what then? ' Julie would 
not die with grief/ you may answer. Very pro¬ 
bable ; but adieu, then, to all for me—a broken 
match, I tell you. Julie would not be ready a 
second time—girls are so susceptible!” 

Then perceiving that his companion dozed, or 
pretended so to do, and casting a despairing 
glance around on all the other slumberers, he 
with a sigh resigned himself to silence, and in a 
few minutes gave audible proofs that he could 
sleep in spite of the wedding-day on the mor¬ 
row ; and we, far from troubling his slumbers, 
respected them, as those who feel their own re¬ 
pose at stake. 

On, on we rolled, each one dozing, or buried 
in his thoughts, and already “ pale morn had 
oped her silvery gates, and chased dark night 
alar,” when suddenly our bridegroom elect 
started awake. “ Jesus, Maria!” cried he, with 
bewildered looks, daylight already! Where are 
we, gentlemen ? where are we ?” 

“ Near Magon,” answered Victor. 

“ Near Ma^on ! grand Dieu f grand Dieu ! I 
am lost!” vociferated he; and, putting his head 
out of the window, he bawled like one frantic. 

On, on rolled the wheels; shouts and cries 
were in vain. 

“ A midday train will convey you back,” said 
Victor, quietly examining a time-table. 

“At twelve, and I am to be married at ten! 
I shall go mad! yes, mad, I tell you! Ob, the 
cursed English invention, to rattle on at this 
rate!” 

And he gnashed his teeth with rage. Then, 
with gestures and words, he gave vent to his 
fury—so grotesquely, that it was absolutely im¬ 
possible to remain serious; and, if truth must 
out, I fear our commiseration in the misfortune 
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of our night’s disturber was not so profound as for man seemed entirely banished from the 
it might have been; and we felt that the bride scene; and it was only as we advanced further 
elect, as he had intimated, would not be very and further that small patches of cultivation de- 
sorry to have a pretext to keep her person ana noted his presence somewhere there, with ever 
fortune for another. and anon a stray cottage, or small village, now 

We left our despairing companion at a station half-way up, now at the foot of those stupen- 
before we reached Mayon, he, every limb in dous heights. 

motion, declaring that bafk he must go imme- We had a whole day’s journey before us. for 
diately, as he was to be married at ten; the fast travelling is impossible in thoae raoun- 
station-master shaking his head quietly, repeat* tainous regions: nor were we sorry; for 
ing. “ impossible! impossible!” it enabled us to admire at leisure the majesty 

I see the pantomime still that made us all around—so novel to us both, And who can 
laugh so heartily as we sped on towards Ma?on, analyze the sweet emotions that pervaded 
where a sumptuous breakfast awaited us, with each of us, as. for the first time, we felt our- 
twenty minutes to regale ourselves, “ Oh. the selves alone iu a new world, our hearts ani- 
handsome refreshment-room!” exclaimed I,” as mated with the same joy that the sentiment of 
we entered; “and what a delicious meal after the beautiful inspired in us. and made us fed 
the night’s fatigue ! See how the table teems more and more one ? 
with good things! The sight alone gives one My exclamations of surprise and rapture 
au appetite.” greatly amused our companion in the coqp£—a 

“ Make haste!” answered Victor, who was fat, rosy, goodnaturedJooking notaire, who, 
already seriously at work; “or you will get flattered at our admiration, hastened to acquaint 
nothing.” us that he waa a sou of the Velay, by doing the 

But, instead of obeying, I amused myself in honours of his country with great amiability, 
watching a jolly-looking priest opposite me, But we soon perceived that Le Puy had not the 
who, although it waa Friday, studiously avoided honour of having given him birth; but that 
all meagre dishes, which the waiter as studiously Brioude, a town on the opposite limits of the 
persisted in offering him; and that without Haute Loire, was the Madonna before whom the 
losing time, he most probably knew from expe- capital even ought to bend. We of course 
rience the length of twenty minutes there. readily acquiesced, not being acquainted with 

“ Make haste!” repeated Victor again, either, particularly as he also assured us that 

But, just as 1 was on the point of nagifiiiing, the streets in Le Puy teemed with dirt, and 
the signal of departure resounded from the plat- that the wins there is detestable. “Trust a 
form, and “ Six francs each ” from the waiter In Ponot” (name given to the inhabitants of Le Puy) 
vain I protested that I had eaten nothing, Victor “ to touch it when he can get any other,” said 
paid his twelve francs, and away we rushed to he. “A young Ponot, some time since, being 
our places, I as hungry at when I arrived. I at Bordeaux, determined to regale himself, he 
soon, however, forgot Nature’s cravings, at the entered a restaurant to dine, and for beverage 
sight of those luxuriant hills, covered with vine, ordered the waiter to bring him a bottle of the 
or with patches of different crops of various best wine— vin du era, 'Home-made wine V 
shades that met our gaze as we approached asked the waiter. Now eta du era for the 
Lyons, and that stretched out far ana wide be- waiter was a very different thing to eta du cm 
fore us, resembling a gracefully waving sea of for the Ponot. The first was the beat Bordeaux, 
verdure, though far from possessing the gigantic while the latter was sour Le Puy wine, ‘ Vin 
beauty of the Haute Loire. du cm /’ indignantly sneered the Ponot, * do 

We had a few hours to remain in Lyons, and you imagine that I came all this way to drink 
we ran through this ancient capital of Gaul with pin du cm ? No, no. Ihave enough of that at 
true delight, admiring its noble squares, public home: bring me a bottle of the best Bordeaux,’ 
walks, superb edifices, and winding rivers; and “ And yet they have the mania of cultivating 
thankful should we have been had our journey the vine, continued our notaire, “ And yon 
ended here. But no—on, on we must go, and at will see with what perseverance they plant it all 
nightfal we bade adieu to the charming city, and round the town m every direction, and with 
set out for St. Etienne—black St, Etienne, with what perseverance, also, this sun refuses to ripen 
its ribbon manufactories and coal-mines—a its fruit,” 

town that appeared to us particularly dirty and “ Has the town any particular industry I” 
gloomy. Happily we had only the reat of the asked Victor. 

night to pass there, and at sunrise we started m “ Lace is the support of the poor, and the 

diligence for Le Puy, Haute Loire, making of the rich. A vast deal is yearly ex- 

Oh, magnificent Haute Loire 1 with what ported to England: that is .the only commerce 
ecatacie of delight did we hail thy glorious of the Velay i and a poor affair it is war the work- 
mountain-tops ! now lost in the clouds, now ing classes, who gain three and four sons a-day; 
smiling in the morning sun! My heart pal- and the very best hands never exceed ten aeus. 
pitates again with renewed wonder and emotion Few there are who arrive at that price ; so that, 
as I write, and recal this my first view of a alas I misery frequently visits our beautiful 
mountainous country. Huge wild rocks, hurled, country. Well, well, the people are habituated 
a ? ^ war ®, one on the other, arose in solemn to it. They are very frugal, bring on black 
silence before us, and struck us mute with awe; bread, soup, and potatoes; and I dare say they 
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are ae happy as the real of mankind—besides, 
they have a horror of what the world ealle pro¬ 
gress. That feeling is fostered in them by the 
clergy, who persuade them that railroads, elec¬ 
tric telegraph, and all kinds of machinery are 
inventions of the devil, sent to scourge man¬ 
kind ; and that if they wish to go to heaven thev 
have only to believe all the priests tell them, ana 

S o to mass: nothing else is necessary even for 
appiness in this world also. And most of 
them believe it.* 

“ I suppose we shall se plenty of monks and 
friars ?” I observed. 

“You will, indeed, Madame: scarce any¬ 
thing else in the streets of Le Puy; for our 
capital abounds in all possible congregations and 
orders. We have the largest establishment in 
France for Jesuits, at a village called Wals, 
which village is under the protection of the 
Black Virgin.” 

“ And pray, who and what is the Black Vir¬ 
gin?” 

“The Black Virgin! Have you never 
heard of Onr Lady of Le Puy — the 
marvel of the middle ages ? But I am 
a bad narrator. You will soon get initiated 
into all the miracles she has wrought: I cannot 
remember half of them. If my wife were here, 
she would tell you all about it, and relate 
volumes to you; for I leave all that to her. 
Miracles ana saints, confession and penitence, 
that is her affair; she has nothing else to do, so 
practises for us both.” And he laughed—a very 
unorthodox laugh. “Madame is Protestant,I 
presume ?” 

“Yes, thank God!” 

“ Amen! Had I been bom a Protestant I 
certainly should have remained one: but one 
must keep in the religion in which one was 
bora.” 

“ Why so P # said Victor. 

And then began a discussion between the two 
that made my soul thrill with delight, to hear 
my French husband compare our pure doctrine 
with Romish corruption; and again and again 
did I mentally thank the Giver of all good for 
this inestimable good to me. But our notaire 
soon declared his incapacity to argue on such 
a subject, and his conviction that Monsieur 
was right; yet, in spite of all, “one ought 
to keep in the religion in which one was boro. 
My wife,” added he, “ would a thousand times 
rather see me a heathen, a Jew, or anything 
rather than a Protestant; and I caution you to 
be on your guard when at Le Puy, or you may 
encounter many disagreeables. The clergy are 
all-powerful, and have spies everywhere; but 
here we are at Monistrol; and if, bke me, you 
cannot live on air, I advise you to alight and re¬ 
fresh yourselves. You will find bread and 
cheese, with vin du cru in all its acidity. I warn 
you that we shall get nothing else Wore we 
reach Le Puy, at ten or eleven to-night.” 

We followed our jocose friend’s advice, and 
descended between two or three gendarmes , 
and as many children—only symptoms of life in 
this town. However, I am bound to say that, 


if the wine was sour, the chedse was excellent, 
flavoured as it was with a good appetite; 
while mine hostess, a plump, dark-eyea little 
woman, was overflowing with politeness; as¬ 
suring us that, if we had been two hours later, 
we should have found a first-rate dinner— 
which, as we could not wait to verify, we tried 
to believe, in spite of the incredulous style of the 
notaire, who nad provided against casualties, 
and held between two pieces of bread an enor¬ 
mous sausage, which he appeared to devour 
with great gusto; while, with the importance of 
some one arrived from afar, he related the news 
of the day to the inquisitive landlord and gen¬ 
darmes, a troop of half-clad urchins standing 
before him with doleful faces and voices, both 
made for the occasion, begging “ Un petit sou 
pour Vamour de Bieu /” ail in the same tone. 
JBut crack again went the whip, and round went 
the wheels, and soon Monistrol was far behind 
us, with its sJmmaire for young priests, whose 
brass band, the notaire assured us, is the pride 
of the Velay, and the indispensable of every f&e 
far and near, and has been so for years. “ How 
well do I remember it in my college-days, and our 
rival when at Le Pay! They paraded the streets 
with us, in all the religious ceremonies, which 
Government compelled us to take part in to please 
the clergy. How we strove to triumph in noise, 
if not in harmony with each other! . • • Ah! 
those were happy days! And the thoughts of 
the sSminaire, where I spent a year, and left for 
the College of Le Puy, recall many a bright hour 
before me. My mother, beinu ambitious of 
having a priest in the family, ana persuaded by 
her confessor, sent me to this establishment, 
where I was flattered, and allowed to do as I 
pleased, so I did nothing, and soon became weary 
and disgusted, particularly as I felt no vocation for 
the life I saw before me, and positively declared 
to my mother that I would not embrace it. She 
then placed me at Le Puy, and there I spent four 
of the happiest years in my life; and, in spite of 
all I have been saying against it, I then thought 
it the gem of cities, and that because the pretty 
Addle was bred and bom there!” 

“ And who was the pretty Addle ?” asked I, 
astonished, for I little expected to find senti¬ 
ment in our notaire, and that so soon after the 
unsentimental sausage! 

Our loquacious companion was delighted. 
“ Who Y 9 replied he, “ why one of the sweetest 
little creatures imaginable, with whom I fell des¬ 
perately in love at first sight. You smile, Ma¬ 
dame : do you, then, think I never felt the all- 

f'protested. 

“Iassure you I have, and that many a time: 
for I have always had a very tender heart, al¬ 
though I remained single until forty years of 
age; but then no one would have me” (hi# 
smile said, “You cannot believe that I”). “ But 
at eighteen I was exceedingly accessible to the 
inhuman god, and was ever sighing after some 
cruel fair or other. But the passion for Addle 
was really serious; and she was often the cause 
of my quarrelling with my professor, who never 
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could persuade me that Latin verses would ever 
be of any utility to me. I once did try my poetic 
skill in French verse; but, alas! the rhyme was 
never reason in spite of Ad&le's vision before 
me: so I gave it up, and instead of allowing my 
genius to soar on high, I kept it close down on 
earth, to discover for me when and where I 
might probably meet Adele. I lodged opposite 
the lady of my thoughts, and passed my whole 
year of rhetoric watching her window, turning 
every shadow there into Adele: and, if happy 
chance showed me Ad&le and her mother going 
out, away I ran, darting down all the bye-streets, 
to be able to turn and meet my love as if by 
hazard. I quite edified the old lady with whom 
I lodged by my constant attendance at mass and 
vespers. Lent and Mois de Marie. 4 Look! 
look!’ would shesay to her refractory nephew, 
4 what an example you have before you—the 
ious young man!’ Alas! the poor nephew 
ad no Ad&le to attract him there! The sequel 
of my tale was sad, and cured me for some time 
of falling in love; for, being with Ad&le's 
brother one day in their drawing-room, I 
slipped—as a precious relic—into my pocket a 
large pin 1 thought 1 had seen in Adele’s shawl, 
and that I imagined of no intrinsic value; and, 
oh the blissful dreams it that night brought to 
my enamoured soul, as under my pillow it laid, 
a talisman of felicity! Alas! alas 1 fond illu¬ 
sions, how soon you all vanished and filled me 
with horror, when, the next morning, my friend 
Henri related to me the distress of his father, 
who was in despair at the loss of a very valuable 
pin he had left on the drawing-room table the day 
before, and now could find it nowhere 1 I trem¬ 
bled at what I had done, and, as soon as it was 
dark, I carefully sealed up the stolen article, and 
went into the street. ( Here, my lad/ said I, to 
a boy who happened to pass me—* here, take 
this parcel to that house opposite, ring the bell, 
put it into the servant’s hand, and then run 
away!’ The child obeyed me, while I stood 
watching him. My fright greatly cooled my 
passion, and a day or two after I left college 
and AdSle!” 

“ Did you, then, hear no more of your adven¬ 
ture?” asked Victor. 

“And what became of the pretty Adfcle?” 
said I. 

“ Well,” answered the not air e, his face shin¬ 
ing with satisfaction at having interested us— 
“ see how oddly things often turn out: for more 
than twenty years I never heard a syllable more 
either of Aaele or the pin, and the event was al¬ 
most effaced from my memory, when, one day, 
weary of living alone, I resolved to marry, and 
asked a friend who was fond of making matches 
to find me a wife. 4 Young, rich, ana pretty, I 
suppose ?’ inquired he. 4 Well, yes, as much so 
as I can find. I possess so much, and should 
like about the same in a wife.’ 4 Come and dine 
with me on Sunday, for I think I have just your 
affair—only fifteen, and not ugly, I assure you/ 
Brief: I dined with my friend, and, to my great 
astonishment, who should the mother of the 
young girl be but Adele herself, whom I soon 


recognized; and during the dinner the tale of 
the pin came out. Its disappearance and re¬ 
appearance bad ever remained a mystery to the 
family; and I, confessing all, made my former 
love laugh heartily at my youthful passion—un¬ 
suspected by her, although she remembered well 
that at the time she had observed my constant 
attendance at church, and cur frequent encoun¬ 
ters in the streets: and if. Monsieur and Ma¬ 
dame, you ever pass through Brioude, I should 
be most happy to introduce you to Adele and 
her daughter—now my mother-in-law and wife! 
But excuse an old man’s loquacity, for I impose 
on your amiability in withholding thus your at¬ 
tention so long from our beautiful mountains; 
and night is fast approaching, and will soon 
mask them from you: a misty vapour com¬ 
mences to encircle them already. Do you not 
perceive it ?” 

“Yes; and how dreamy it renders the 
scene!” 

At that moment the diligence stopped. 
44 Would the travellers be kind enough to walk 
up this mountain to ease the horses a little ?” 
asked the postilion . 

44 You must excuse me, friend,” answered the 
notaire — 44 with my load to drag up I should 
sink under the weight!” 

Victor and I alighted with pleasure, and, 
while the diligence took a circuitous route, we 
scrambled over bramble, bush, and rock, almost 
perpendicularly, up to the summit: and well 
were we recompensed for our fatigue and heat. 
Such a sight I never beheld! An immense 
panorama was at our feet. Mountain upon moun¬ 
tain, rock upon rock, now rugged and bare, now 
covered with every shade of autumnal hue gilded 
with the burning rays of a setting 6un gradually 
becoming fainter and fainter, and with which 
woods of fir trees, here and there contrasted 
their sable darkness, while ever and anon streams, 
that in winter are torrents, fell boisterously 
down, and rippling in capricious windings, 
ran quietly into the Lignon and the Loire that 
here meet in a bed of rocks, trees and bushes, 
bed that they appear to have dug between huge 
masses of granite which, for a short distance 
on either side, tower in most fantastic shapes 
perpendicularly above them, and then the two 
rivers branch out again in different directions, 
meandering and meandering, now appearing, 
now disappearing, until completely lost amidst 
the picturesque valleys through which they 
wanaer. 

As hand-in-hand we stood and gazed in 
Bilence, an indescribable feeling of awe crept 
over us. Not a sound reached our ears, save 
the distant rumbling of falling waters, the 
tinkling of the horses’ bells and the rolling of 
the slowly advancing vehicle. We looked, and 
the shades of night gradually enveloped the 
scene with her misty mantle, slowly ana slowly, 
tree, rock and mountain melted ana melted away 
like fairy-wrought scene. 

At that moment the dying sounds of a vesper 
bell issuing from the vale beneath, and carried 
away by the embalmed gale, swept past us, 
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taking up, as it wafted along, our evening 
adoration also to the mighty Creator of such 
marvels ; and as our souls cleared the space a 
momentary glimpse of the fatherland, of fair 
Albion, sparkling amidst the waters, added 
another joy to that blissful moment, and brought 
a tear of love and emotion to our gladdened 
eyes. 

The approach of the diligence awoke us from 
our reverie and we turned to resume our seats. 
The vast horizon on the opposite side was one 
sheet of fire. The glorious orb of day had 
finished his course, and had just sunk behind 
the chain of mountains that separated us from 
the rest of the world, throwing out with 
magnificent beauty the majestic contours of 
those opaque masses, now black as night. We 
paused for a moment, as if in presence of some¬ 
thing supernatural: our hearts beat almost 
audibly. 

“ What is the matter ?” enquired the postilion, 
who was walking beside us, and who also stood 
still, his glance following ours, and then return¬ 
ing to our faces to discover why we halted, 
carrying with it, as much surprise at us, as ours 
at the spectacle before us. 

44 Look 1” ejaculated Victor. 

44 At what ?” demanded the postilion. 

44 At the sun and mountains!” 

“ At the sun and mountains, as if I did not 
see them every day without looking! What 
comical folks travellers are to be sure, they all 
fall into ecstacies before what I should never 
think of looking at, except to see whether it will 
be foul or fair weather to-morrow. Why about 
a month ago, an odd kind of an Englishman 
gave me a franc to wait five minutes for him, 
while he stood like a post on this very spot, and 
when I, as I thought to please him, and to gain 
my franc better, offered to point out to him the 
solitary house in which a prefet of the Haute 
Loire and his family were all murdered, ‘ Hush! 
man,’ said he angrily, 4 do not talk of murder to 
me now/ Well every one to their taste !” and 
the postilion shrugged his shoulders in pity. 

" You would rather see a bottle or two of wine 
or brandy, would you not, before you ?” laughed 
a traveller. 

“ I should think I would, after mounting such 
a steep as that we have just come up.” 

How strange methought that beauties amid 
which we are born and daily behold, should so 
often lose their charms for us! and thus it is for 
us all to a certain extent, though one must be 
a 44 postilion” I imagine to have one’s senses as 
obdurate as those of our “ postilion.” 

We again resumed our seats, again our com¬ 
panions chatted; but we were too much lost 
in the immensity we had just contemplated 
to enter into conversation again, and we all 
gradually became silent. 

We passed through another town, called 
Tssingeaux, more miserable in appearance than 
Monistrol; and as we rolled down one of its 
streets, the crepuscule offered us sufficient light 


to perceive small houses, with mud floors and 
rags stuffed in broken windows, inhabited by 
men, women, children, pigs, and fowls, all pell 
mell together; and not once in our day’s journey 
had we seen a rosy healthy face, or a sprightly 
country lass, like those in Normandy or in Eng¬ 
land—all looked sickly and indolent. Numerous 
lights apprised us that we were drawing nigh 
to Le Puy; but, as it was now quite dark, we 
could see nothing but those lights shining 
as they did, from the high and low town, offering 
a very singular aspect. After mutual thanks, 
expressed and received, we bade adieu to the 
44 Notaire,” and, according to his recommenda¬ 
tion, we took up our lodgings here— 4 ‘ Hotel 
des troie ambassadeurs,” situated on a handsome 
square. Place du Breuil, and having one side on 
another smaller square, where the market is 
held. So now, after whirling over three parts 
of 44 la Belle France,” we may, I presume, pitch 
our tent here in security, for some time, and in 
our exile labour to increase, if possible, our 
mutual affection, mingling with it love for those 
whom thought will daily waft us to in spite of 
mountain or distance. 


H E 

PAST. 

ADA 

TRBVANION. 


You toll me of the rosy Present, smiling, 

And of the Future with her promised charms; 

Bat while you speak, I turn from their beguiling, 
To watch a pale form lying in my arms. 

It is the shrouded Past; with her have perished 
My girlhood’s dreams, and all my sunny hours ; 

She was so much a part of Hope, so cherished, 
That I have strewed her corse with fairest flowers. 

I do not breathe her hushed name to remind you 
Of our past love, which is as dead and cold; 

Nor do I seek to loosen ties which bind you, 
Sweeter and happier than the ties of old : 

I only ask you, now that she is sleeping, 

To spare to me at least her beauteous clay, 

Since she will never waken for my weeping, 

Or yield her hoarded secrets to the day. 

The Present hath for you a thousand pleasures, 

And the vague Future golden gifts in store: 

Leave me the dead Past, with her shadowy treasures; 
Leave me the Past—for I have nothing more! 

I Ranugate, 1860. 
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AN UNEXPECTED AUDIENCE. 

(From a Pastor's recollections,) 


When first I settled as pastor in the parish, 
where I have now resided for so many years, it 
was my wont to go on foot to pay most of my pa¬ 
rochial visits. Some of those visits were made at 
a considerable distance, but I did not enjoy them 
the less on that account; for I was then young 
and active, and preferred walking exercise to any 
other i and I remember how delightful those long 
walks used to appear of a fine spring morning, 
when I rose with the lark, and pursued my way 
through the green lanes and along the pleasant 
paths which lay across the fields; the early 
morning at that season has charms peculiar to 
itself, everything looks so fresh and bright, and 
seems to bear the very impress of gladness; the 
light gossamer, as it hangs from branch to 
branch, gemmed with dewarops, which sparkle 
in the morning sun like diamonds; the wild 
violet, so elegant in its growth, and 44 the pale 
primrose 4 ’ glinting forth on the green banks; 
while the air bears on its wings the most deli¬ 
cate of odours—the first offerings of the season; 
and the birds sing their songs and hop about 
merrily, in their nappy companionship, among 
the branches. In later years, when I have been 
borne on such occasions by my trusty horse, or 
conveyed, as now, in my little four-wheeled 
carriage, I have often cast a longing look to¬ 
wards the intricate paths and wide fields which I 
used to tread. 

In those days I often bent my way 
through the tangled brakes and by the winding 
stream, to call on the inmates of the hamlet 
which overhangs its banks, but which I now ap¬ 
proach by a less circuitous route, and in a less 
laborious manner. Among my first parochial 
visits in this direction, I often call to mind those 
which I made to a family of the name of Mans¬ 
field ; I soon felt a great interest for those poor 
people, whieh hat eontinned unabated for nearly 
half a century, for such among them as have 
been spared; and I frequently call to mind the 
worth of those who have been removed from the 
present scene; they won upon my regard not 
only by their many excellent qualities, but from 
the respect with which they at once treated me, 
which I know was not due to my time of life, as 
I was a young man when I came among them; 
nor was it owing to rank or fortune, for many in 
the neighbourhood possessed both in a much 
higher degree, and yet were not held in the same 
consideration. I felt that it was owing to my 
office, and the veneration which they had for it 
placed me in a very peculiar position with 
respect to them, and the circumstances which 
afterwards occurred drew still closer the sacred 
ties by which we were united. The family con¬ 
sisted of four—the father and mother, a son. 


and a little girl many years younger. By a sad 
accident poor Mansfield’s leg had been broken, 
and he had fallen into an infirm state of health, 
and was utterly disabled formwork; but his son 
laboured hard to support them all, and, by his 
skill as a carpenter and his steady industry, he 
was able not only to'provide all that was neces¬ 
sary for the family, but to lay by a little, for a 
store. His workshop was close by the house, 
and there he might be seen, at the first dawn of 
day, busy with his tools, and whistling or singing 
some lightsome air as ha went cheerfully about 
his work. The neighbours used to remark that 
John had a right to a light heart, for there was 
not a better or a fonder eon through the length 
and breadth of the parish; they were indeed 
a happy family, blessed with affection and con¬ 
tent. Little Nannie—a merry little elf—was the 
plaything among them; but John, as he well 
might, was the special darling. I loved to linger 
for awhile in his workshop, and to have a little 
chat with him as he worked. His mother would 
often saunter to the door and peep in, that the 
might indulge herself with one look at John, 
and then John would always hurry to place 
a chair for her, and invite her to his side 
with that natural politeness, which, always 
pleasing, is so lovely > from a child to a 
parent. I often admired the lively tone which 
he gave to our chat when she was by, that he 
might have the pleasure of seeing her amused. 
Poor Mansfield, too, helped on by his crutch, 
would make his way to his son; and it was in¬ 
teresting to see the intense delight which he took 
in his work, and to hear his many questions 
respecting it, to which John gave explanatory 
answers, which left an evident impression of his 
genius on the old man. 44 Sure,” his mother 
would say, 44 the blessing of Heaven is on our 
John, for there is nothing he takes in hand that 
does not prosper. When he comes in of an 
evening from ms work, he sits down by his poor 
sickly father, and pets him like a little child; 
and before we go to our rest at night, he often 
opens his bible, and reads out a chapter for us ; 
and we all feel the better and rest the easier for 
hearing it from his kind voice.” John was 
continually planning something to add to their 
means, and had himself built an addition of two 
| rooms to their house, which he proposed to let 
It was not long before he got a tenant for them, 
in a man who arrived in the neighbourhood for 
the purpose of setting up a day-school $ ho was 
a person of quiet and retired habits, seldom 
stirring out after the school broke up. When 
the vacation enabled him to shut up school lor 
a short time, he took the opportunity of going 
to see his friends, who lived in a distant county. 
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saying that hi would bo hack in a month, whan 
holidays wers over, at which time hs promised 
to pav the rsnt dns for tbs rooms. The tuns 
that he had fixed for his return passed over, 
and week after week went by, and still he did 
not come ; at length John gave up all hopes of 
his return, and he determined to have the rooms 
put in order, and to look out for another tenant. 
He broke open the doors, which the lodger had 
locked up before he went ; and to his surprise 
found a crucible, and all the implements for 
coining; some base money was lying on the 
table, which John carelessly put in his pooket. 
In a few days after this, it chanced that a quan¬ 
tity of wood was stolen from a neighbouring 
mill, and a warrant was issued for searching all 
the houses in the hamlet. On entering the 
rooms vacated by the schoolmaster, the consta¬ 
bles discovered tne crucible and instruments for 
coining, an offence at that time severely 
punished. Suspicion immediately fell on John, 
and he was apprehended in the neighbour¬ 
ing wood, where he had gone to fell some timber 
which he had purchased; he immediately be¬ 
thought himself of the base coin which he had 
so heedlessly consigned to bis pocket, and, 
dreading tbe trouble into which its discovery 
might bring him, hastily put it into his 
mouth, as the only way in which he could 
conceal it; but the action was noticed, tbe 
money found; and this circumstance, along 
with the fact of all the implements necessary for 
coining having been discovered in his room, was 
sufficient evidence against him. and considered 

S uite conclusive of bis guilt; be was taken to 
le assise town, put in gaol till his trial came on, 
when the circumstantial evidence was so strong, 
that a verdict of guilty was brought in against 
him, without any hesitation; ana, indeed, the 
confidence in his innocence which his previous 
character and conduct might have warranted, 
was sadly shaken in the minds of many of his 
friends. However, for my part, I never doubted 
his explanation of the matter, and therefore was 
not deprived of the greatest source of consola¬ 
tion which I could urge upon bis afflicted parents. 
I had often gone to them while the trial was 
pending, and they, assured as they were of his 
innocence, could not bring themselves to think 
that it would not be clear to all the world; 
but the sad news did come—Ae vh»9 found guilty 
and condemned to die. On hearing this melan¬ 
choly intelligence I hurried to the poor afflicted 
couple; my heart grew heavier with every step 
I took, and though I was anxious to reach them 
as soon as possible, I involuntarily slackened my 
pace at I got nearer, and had to pause when I 
reached the door, to endeavour to gain some de- 

S ee of composure before I entered. Poor old 
ansfield lay stretched on the bed, quite over¬ 
come by tbe shock and tbe grief. I moved 
stealthily on, with that instinctive dread of break¬ 
ing in upon the grief which I held to sacred— 
which every one hat felt. As I advanced Mans¬ 
field glared on me with an air of wildness. Alas! 
he thought in his agony that every one who ap¬ 


proached him vts the bearer of still more bitter 
news. 

"Is it all over with our John}” said he, 
turning ghastly pale; "is it all over with our 

boy ?” 

As well as I could speak I told them that he 
had still some days to live. 

" And so,” saia he, with that hitter composure 
which inevitable calamity sometimes brings, 
"they will hang my good and brave boy like a 
dag—and there is an end of us. Ah I sir, sir, 
it is hard to believe it; to think that we are 
never again to hold the hand that worked so hard 
for us—the hand that it was natural for us to 
think wonld close our poor eyes. Oh! sir, how 
can we bring ouraelves to believe it} how can 
we think that the step for which we so often 
listened will never cross tbe threshold again— 
how can we think tbit the laugh, and the 
merry songs that so often delighted our 
very hearts, will never be heard any more 
within these walls 1 This poor woman—the 
poor mother”, added he, gently laying his band 
on his wife’s arm, “ ought to see him once more, 
ought to take her last leave; bnt she is loathe 
to leave me in such an extremity, for my life is 
wearing fast, fast away: grief can bring down 
the strongest to the grave, and why notone 
weak and worn as I am ?” 

A violent burst of agony from the poor 
woman was the only lament which she made: 
she looked mournfully in hie face, and grasped 
his hand tightly in her own, as if she fearea to 
lose him if she loosened her hold. 

" Sir, sir,” resumed Mansfield, " pardon us, 
and ask pardon for us, if we are flying in tbe 
faoe of Providence; but suoh a good child, such 
a comfort, such a credit t Ah! air, it is hard 
to part with one like him.” _ 

" My own darling, my own darling,” inter¬ 
rupted the poor woman, “ if we could see him 

S as if apostrophising her child) in bis bed 
lying of some sickness sent by Providence, we 
could make up our minds to the parting; but 
oh! sir,” addea she, turning towards me, "to have 
his natural days cut short—to have his eyes 
close upon a world so pleasant to him! Oh! 
sir, it is hard to think it: my poor darling that 
I reared upon my knees, that used to follow me 
about as soon as he could use his little feet, in 
and out, from place to place, wherever I went. 
My poor darling that worked early and late for 
our sakes ever since he grew up. Ah! sir, our 
hearts be n’t stone : they must break!” 

I tried to speak a few words of comfort, and 
to raise their thoughts to a world where friends 
may hope to meet, never to be parted. 

" Ahl sir,'it is much to think all that,*’ said 
Mansfield; “ and our boy may be with us in a 
happier place than this poor world; and yet we 
would give our heart’s blood to have him here 
but for one hour—one little hour.” 

" My dear people,” said I, taking a hand of 
each, and letting my tears fall unrestrainedly 
on them, "my dear people think how good 
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John was; how he strove to please God: how 
dutiful and tender he was 1*’ I was obliged to 
stop, for the recollection of all the fondness 
which I had so often seen him bestow on them 
affected roe deeply. 

" Do you think, sir—do you think there is no 
chance—no chance for his life,” interrupted the 
poor mother, who still clung to hope in spite of 
all: “ a king might well pardon such as he is. 
Oh! if he did but know how good he is—how 
true! Oh ! if he did but know that a lie had 
never passed his lips, he could not but believe 
him on his word.” 

To work at these false hopes, which were 
only laying up more bitter disappointment, was 
indeed a painful task. To reason with those in 
an agony of grief is unavailing; it was only by 
the most heartfelt sympathy, and by with¬ 
drawing their minds from secondary causes, that 
I could in any degree soothe them, These poor 
people were strong in faith, and the texts were 
not lost on them which I brought forward to 
prevent the rankling of the terrible agony inflict¬ 
ed by the idea that but for man the bereavement 
would not have been. I left them sorrowfully 
indeed, but trusting they were not mourning as 
those without hope. What an anxious journey 
was that which I was pursuing some hours after 
I had left the unhappy people, as I went on my 
way with all the haste I could command—the 
agitation into which I had been thrown—* the 
dread that my speed might be retarded by 
accident or obstacle, that a physical impossibility 
of seeing him who could alone aid me, might 
mar the object of my mission! He might be ill, 
he might be absent. All these misgivings filled 
my mind, and added to my unhappiness. These 
anxious hours appeared as if occupied by a 
harassing dream; and even at this distance of 
time, when the excitement under which I then 
was, has so long passed away, the recollection of 
that wild tumult of perturbation seems as a 
troubled vision. Sometimes disappointed in 
procuring a chaise, I mounted a horse, and 
galloped on to the next stage. When driving 
on, as I am now sure at the utmost speed, it 
appeared to me that the horses lagged lamely, 
and that the wheels moved heavily and slowly. 
Several times I was on the point of alighting, 
thinking I could have got on more quickly on 
foot, and fancying that I was equal to run at my 
utmost speed the whole way. At eleven o’clock 
the next night, just off my journey, splashed, 
and spent with fatigue and anxiety, I stood at the 
door of England's Prime Minister. When the 
servant had shown me into a reception-room 
near the entrance hall, I requested to see his 
master, and though he replied that bis master 
was engaged with company, and that he could not 
be seen till ten o’clock the next morning, when 
he would be ready to give audience to all who 
called on business, 1 said I could not possibly 
go without an interview, and taking my card 
from my pocket, wrote underneath my name, 
“ on a matter of life and death,” and directed the 
servant to put it into his master’s hand. He 


returned in a few minutes, and, showing me into 
a library, said that his master would wait on me 
immediately. During the time which elapsed 
before he appeared, I might have amused myself 
in examining some of the various specimens of 
Art with which the room was adorned, and in 
which he was well known to take special delight; 
but my heart was too full, and my mind too 
much engaged to admit of any interest, but that 
which already occupied it. The door opened, 
and the Premier entered. I impatiently rushed 
forward: “ I have taken the liberty of breaking 
in upon you, sir,” said I, “ at a most unseasonable 
hour ; but the importance of the business which 
brings me will best plead my excuse.” 

“ I am at your command, sir,” replied the 
Minister, with much suavity; “ I am ready to 
hear whatever you may have to communi¬ 
cate.” 

“ It is in the matter of John Mansfield, who 
is now confined in gaol, under sentence of death, 
having been found guilty at the last aseizes of 
coining.” 

“ A case of coining, my dear sir,” said he, 
impatiently interrupting me, " is one in which 
we never interfere; nor do I recollect at this 
moment a single precedent of the Royal Pre¬ 
rogative having been extended to any such. I 
am sorry, sir, but it is absolutely out of my 
power to serve you; and it would only be to the 
waste of your time, and the disappointment of 
your hopes, were I to hold out the least encourage¬ 
ment.” 

“ But my dear sir, I do not come to solicit 
mercy—I come to ask justice; and if you will 
permit me to detail a few circumstances—which 
I will as briefly as possible—you will at once 
see that iromeaiate steps must be taken. The 
execution is ordered for Saturday, and this is 
Wednesday.” 

The Premier motioned to a seat, in which I 
placed myself, and he took another, while I 
entered circumstantially on the subject in which 
he soon appeared to take an interest. “ After I 
had returned yesterday evening from visiting 
the poor people,” continued I, minutely narrat¬ 
ing all that had occurred, “ I found a messenger 
at my house waiting for me. He informed me 
that a traveller had been taken suddenly ill at 
a neighbouring cottage, and was dying, and that 
he had expressed great anxiety to see me without 
delay. I lost no time in going to the sick man, 
whom 1 found, as bad been stated, in a dying 
condition. 

“ * Sir,’ said he, ( I see you do not know 
me, but I have often seen and listened to 
you of a Sunday. I ought I know to have 
profited more by what I heard from you, and 
not have acted the unworthy part which I have 
done. All I can do now is to tell the truth, the 
whole truth. Bad company, sir, is the destruc¬ 
tion of many, who might, if they kept out of it, 
be respectable by their industry; but, happening 
to fall in with coiners’ (at these words I became 
deeply interested, and listened with breathless 
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attention), ‘I joined myself with them, and always 
having been of an ingenious turn, I was able to 
be of much use in the business; I fixed on Mans¬ 
field’s lodgings, from their secluded situation, 
where I might the more securely and uninterrupt¬ 
edly carry on the work. I brought the crucible and 
things necessary with me. I had hours to my¬ 
self, when I worked hard, and struck off much 
money, which we passed here and there, and up 
and down through the country, no one suspecting 
us all the time. When my school broke up for 
holidays, I went home to see my own people, 
meaning to be back in a month. I left the 
crucible and some of the coins by it, carefully 
locked up in my bedroom, and took the key with 
me. A long fit of illness prevented my return¬ 
ing when I had intended; but, getting uneasy 
about the crucible and what I had left in the 
room, I set out before 1 had gathered sufficient 
strength for the journey. I was taken ill here, 
where I have been lying some days, as you see 
me, sir, at the very last ebb. I have heard all 
that has happened—I hope it is not too late—I 
hope the young roan, the innocent young man, 
is still in life, and that with my dying breath I 
may save him.” All this verifies what poor 
John Mansfield has asserted all through; and 
here, my dear sir, is the dying man’s deposition; 
there is now but barely time to save the young 
man.” 

I need scarcely say that, all things being found 
to corroborate my statement, a reprieve was of 
course granted, and 1 hastened from London to 
poor John Mansfield in his prison. I was truly 
astonished to seethe self-possession aud the forti¬ 
tude of the excellent young man. His voice fal¬ 
tered, indeed, when he spoke of his parents, and 
a few natural tears fell; but he was not long in 
resuming his composure, and he spoke of the 
closing scene, which was now, as he believed, so 
near, and of the hopes and bright anticipa¬ 
tions which lay beyond it. 

“ John,” said I, grasping his hand fervently, 
“ you are not to leave us; a good Providence 
has watched over you—your innocence is no 
longer doubted—a reprieve is on its way, a re¬ 
lease will follow, and before many hours you will 
be restored to your home. The being who had 
stood before me, undismayed, with the grave, as 
I may say, yawning before him, now that the sen¬ 
tence was reversed, and that he was restored al¬ 
most miraculously to life, was fearfully overcome 
—every limb trembled, a ghastly paleness over¬ 
spread his face, huge drops of perspiration burst 
out upon his brow, and he gasped for breath; 
I feared, though I had made some little 
delay in the communication, that it had, after 
all, been too sudden; and I, too, felt painfully 
agitated. But his colour came again, and he burst 
into tears, and, fervently clasping his hands, he 
exclaimed: “ Thank God—thank God !” and 
fell upon his knees, and in silent prayer poured 
out the feelings of his heart; then he ven¬ 


tured to talk of his home, and to ask question 
after question about his parents, which he had not 
dared to trust himself to do before. A few hours 
passed thus; it was, in truth, a scene of surpass¬ 
ing interest to me, the more particularly as I 
had been the happy instrument of averting his 
fate. 

When the hour came that, according to 
the prison rules, all strangers were to quit the 
gaol, John lost all self-command, he became 
like one nearly frantic, and, clinging wildly to 
me, declaring that I must not leave him, and 
exclaiming that if I went he knew he would be 
lost; it seemed that if I were to stir from his 
side, the happy vision would be dispelled beyond 
all hope of its being ever realized: it was with 
the greatest difficulty that I soothed him into a 
more composed frame of mind; but I did suc¬ 
ceed in calming him before I took my leave of 
him for the night. The order for his liberation 
came in the middle of the next day: it would 
be a vain attempt to describe his rapture—he 
kissed my hands over and over again, he jumped, 
he laughed, he cried by turns, I really feared 
that his brain was turned ; but he gradually be¬ 
came more composed. We travelled on towards 
the hamlet where his heart lay; the moon had 
just risen as we reached the stream, and was 
shining in all its calm lustre on the pure waters, 
as they glided along by the cottages. Poor 
John’s transports were renewed as each familiar 
object, that he had never expected to see again, 
met his view. I went in alone to break the news 
to his parents: the poor mother looked in my 
face to read there the disastrous news of John’s 
execution; the old man wrung my hand without 
speaking. 

“ My dear good people,” I began, breathless 
with agitation; butspeech utterly failed me, and 
I sank down, exhausted and overcome, into the 
nearest seat. When I could again speak I went 
on : “ My dear good people, you have been pa¬ 
tient and submissive to the will of God; he has 
looked with pity on your affliction”—I again 
felt choking, and was obliged to pause—” with 
great pity” I resumed, “ and in his mercy he 
has seen fit to restore that which was lost; and, 
my dear good people, I have brought John back 
to you.” 

John was soon in the midst of them. The poor 
old man threw himself upon his breast, and gave 
way to a passionate burst of tears; the mother had 
fallen on her knees in humble thankfulness, and 
grasping John’s hand, kissed it in wild ecstasy, 
while tears of joy fell fast. Little Nannie’s joy 
was exhibited after a merrier fashion, for she 
danced round John with childish glee. As for 
me, I had taken my seat at the farthest end of 
the cottage, where I cried very heartily in all the 
joy of my heart. Having given them my part¬ 
ing benediction 1 left them to give expression to 
those feelings without the restraint which even 
my presence might have imposed. 
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There is nothing new under the sun. Ima¬ 
gine not therefore, dear ladies, that your most 
cherished ornaments have the least novelty about 
them—even if you can produce the newest fa¬ 
shioned necklace, bracelet, clasp, chain, or locket. 
From the beginning of the world women have 
always fixed their affections on these trifles: and 
you, also, in valuing them so highly, only follow 
the track made by thousands or the daughters 
of Eve who have gone before you. For instance, 
in the patriarchal tent, gold and gems were well 
known. Abraham’s servant presented Rebecca 
with earrings and bracelets; Judith prepared 
for her fatal visit to Holofernes by taking off 
her sackcloth and adorning herself with jewels. 
The prophet, also, reproving the daughters of 
Israel with their vanity and love of finery, says: 
“In that day the Lord shall take away the 
bravery of tneir tinkling ornaments, their net¬ 
works, their crescent-shaped jewels, their chains, 
their bracelets, their spangled ornaments, ana 
the pearls that overhang their brows.’ 1 

All the surrounding nations of Israel supplied 
the prophet Isaiah with examples of this pa¬ 
geantry. The Egyptian tombs disclose to light 
jewels as remarkable for cunning workmanship 
as for intrinsic value: the golden scarabai, 
necklaces, rings, and braoelets, engraved, chi¬ 
selled, or enamelled in a thousand different ways. 
Cleopatra's famous pearl, and its fate, is remem¬ 
bered by every one. The women of Nineveh, 
Media, and Persia, lavished gold and pearls 
upon their garments. The Grecian women, ac¬ 
cording to Homer, were well acquainted with 
our golden girdles, rich clasps, crescent-shaped 
earrings, and bracelets, adorned with precious 
stones. All these figure in the toilet of Penelope. 
Amongst the Grecian jewels the ring of Poly¬ 
crates is the most celebrated. Omaais, king of 
Egypt, having heard Polycratee described as the 
most fortunate of men, sent him this caution : 
“ Your prosperities fill me with alarm ; for the 
jealous gods suffer not that any mortal should 
enjoy unchanging felicity. Endeavour to bring 
upon yourself some loss, or misfortune, to 
counterbalance the dangerous favours of the 
gods 1” 

The tyrant of Samos, struck by this advice, 
threw into the sea a ring on which he set great 
Value, Some historians declare it to have been 
an emerald, adorned, bv a skilful engraver, with 
a lyre surrounded with bees. Pliny asserts that 
it was one entire sardonyx. The ring in oues- 
tion, having been swallowed by a fi*h 4 made its 
appearance three days after on the king’s 
dinner table! 

The ladies of Athens sometimes wore a golden 
grasshopper in their hair; and stones, cunningly 
carved, formed an important part of their cos¬ 
tume. They served to clasp the tunic upon the 
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shoulder, the mantle on the bosom, to confine 
the folds of the veil, and to fasten the sandal. 

The Romans wore jewels even during the re¬ 
public. The ring among them was a sign of 
nobility. It is well known that, after the battle 
of Cannaes, three bushels were filled with the 
rings of the knights. As for the Roman ladies, 
their love for jewels amounted to infatuation. 
The riches of the world, the spoils of vanquished 
nations, flowed through thfeir hands in every 
variety of decoration. Diadems sparkled in 
their black hair; their robes were brilliant with 
the starry gleam of Jewels ; their purple mantles 
were adorned with golden palm-leaves, and 
sometimes also with precious stones: rings 
glittered on their fingerB, bracelets of gold and 
pearls encircled their arms, and they wore 
chains and necklaces with pendants. These 
latter Were sometimes formed of coins or medal¬ 
lions. 

Lollia Paulina, the reputed wife of Caligula, 
is said by Pliny to have appeared at a simple 
family repast, adorned with pearls and emeralds 
worth forty millions of sesterces. Her head, 
breast, arms, and fingers were loaded with the 
spoil* of the provinces. Precious stones were 
sometimes chiselled into the form of a cup and 
used at table. 

The Roman matrons borrowed from the 
women of Gaul their blond tresses ; from the 
eastern women their mitres of gold tissue and 
jewels. And the men themselves, when the 
empire was declining, gave themselves up to 
these frivolities. Heliogabalus appeared in pub¬ 
lic with an embroidered tiara, and a flowing robe 
adorned with jewels. Incredible sums were 
given for engraved stones, mounted as seals or 
rings; and the iron circlets of the Roman 
knights were replaced by rings eet with the 
most costly gems* There were rings for sum¬ 
mer and rings for winter. The women had balls 
made of amber to rub between their hands, as it 
was imagined that the friction had an invigo¬ 
rating effect. A few of the patrician families re¬ 
mained faithful, nevertheless, to the ancient 
customs, and wore no other than ornaments of 
iron. 

The barbarians had s strong appreciation for 
this splendour which made such eloquent appeal 
to the eyes. The moveable huts, and tents of 
skins, belonging to the soldiers of Genseric and 
Attila, were filled with treasures. The Goths 
had obtained possession of Ho leas than a huu- 
I dred basins filled with gold, pearls, and dia¬ 
monds—a plate of gold weighing five hundred 
pounds, ana a table formed of one single eme¬ 
rald, surrounded with three rows of pearls, and 
supported by massive golden feet inlaid with 
I jewels. 

I Charlemagne succeeded in recovering some of 
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these innumerable treasures; for, hiving van¬ 
quished the Saxons and Huna, he diacovered 
the secret caves where these grand-children of 
the barbarians (former conquerors of the world) 
had collected the spoils of their forefathers. 

Eginhard relates that the soldiers of Charle¬ 
magne entered by torchlight into the citadel of 
Panonia, and there found heaps of gold and 
silver. Armour enriched with rubies, sceptres, 
and ancient crowns, the heritage of a hundred 
nations, celebrated in former times. The chief 
part of this wealth was bestowed upon the 
churches and abbeys of France, since plundered 
at the time of the revolution. The jewels from 
the tombs of martyrs, the wealthy spoils of the 
consuls, passing through many hands, are at 
length melted and absorbed in commerce. 

Our Gallic neighbours also adorned them¬ 
selves with jewellery. Necklaces and bracelets 
were worn by the men: they ornamented their 
helmets with branches of coral. The women 
fastened their hair with curiously-fashioned 
pins; and in their ancient burying-places speci¬ 
mens of these rough ornaments were found. 
The early queenB of Gaul crowned their long 
flowing hair with a circlet of fluted gold, or a 
crown composed of gems and pearls. But if 
the material of these ornaments was precious, 
the workmanship was not onlr simple, but 
clumsy—as may be proved by the seal and the 
carved bees found at Tournay in the tomb of 
Childeric. 

In vain did the kings enact sumptuary laws 
against the increase of luxury, and the rage for 
jewels. Nobleman and peasant alike vied in 
transgressing them. The women wore golden 
chains, jewelled crosses, rings, and purses. The 
men adorned even their arms with precious 
stones : they wore round the neck heavy chains 
of gold, from which sometimes a precious reli- 

S depended. The byzantine jewels were 
sought after, adorned with enamel and 
frosted silver, curiously engraved. 

The Crusades served to increase this love of 
flnery, by disclosing to the Europeans the riches 
of the Orient. At that time (as occasionally in 
ours) linen was extremely scarce, though jewels 
abounded; and if a grand lady adorned her 
coronet with rubies and sapphires, the pea¬ 
sant's wife also had her carcanet of gold, her 
cross, and amulet. Louis (king and saint) pre¬ 
sented Queen Margaret witn a ring, bearing an 
engraven cross surrounded with lilies and dai¬ 
sies (Marguerite), with this inscription : “ Hors 
cei annel pourrtons trouver amour ?” 

The inventory of the rings and jewels of 
Charles V., proves that this king possessed forty 
fine rubies, nine sapphires, twenty emeralds, 
and one turquoise, all mounted in rings; speci¬ 
mens of workmanship in amber, chaplets of 
pearls and saopbires, talismans or stones en¬ 
graved with Hebrew characters, endowed by 
the credulity of the age with supernatural vir¬ 
tues ; also twenty golden crowns garnished with 
diamonds and rubies, ten caps of gold adorned 
with pearls and the balass-ruby, and fourteen 


girdles with jewelled claapa belonging to the 
queen; without counting comfit-boxes, cupe, 
and hunger vessels, where jewels glittered Upon 
the massive silver and gold. 

Diamonds were well known during this age. 
History relates of Peter the Cruel that he gave 
all the diamond! he had with him to the pilot 
who conducted him to Tunis, when he was Lard 
pressed by the troops of Henry of Transtamare. 
But at this time no extraordinary value was set 
upon diamonds, because the art of cutting them 
was not known. A young nobleman of Bruges, 
named Louis Berghem, first remarked that two 
diamonds rubbed together would polish each 
other; and thus be easily learned the art of 
making “ diamond cut diamond." The first 
cut diamond, called the “ Saucy," was worn by 
Charles the Bold, who lost it at the battle of 
Nancy. It was found on the field, and sold for 
almost nothing to some poor shepherds; then 
to a priest for three florins. It afterwards 
passed into the family of Harlay, at Sancy, and 
now belongs to the French crown. 

It was not until the reign of Charles Vtl. 
that women began to wear the bracelets formerly 
appropriated by the men. The dukes of Bur¬ 
gundy, who were great lovers of pomp and 
prodigality, had amassed vast treasures of 
jewels and golden vessels. The collar of the 
Order of the Golden Fleece sparkled with 
gems; and it is well known how strange was 
the contrast between the magnificence of Charles 
the Bold, the splendour of his raiment, and the 
jewels of his ducal crown, in comparison with 
the worn doublet, and the little images of lead, 
sole jewels of Louis XI. 

The discovery of America brought treasures 
into Europe; by which, however, it has Scarcely 
been enriched. In one night a captain was 
seen to win and lose the famous gold chain 
suspended in the Temple of the Sun, at Quito; 
and his companion paid 1,000 golden livres for 
a cake of Indian-wheat. Fernand Cortez lost 
in a shipwreck, on the coast of Algiers, five 
emeralds of inestimable value, cut by the 
Indians into the shapes of a cup, a horn, a rose, 
a bell, and a fish. Perhaps one day they may 
be found beneath the sands of that shore! 

The foreign influx of wealth caused the jewel- 
mania to increase still more. At the court of 
Francis I. the ladies wort girdles of wrought- 

S old, and shoulder-knots set with diamonds, 
lumbers of jewels were chiselled for them by 
Benvenuto Cellini. 

The queens of the housa of Valois are gener¬ 
ally represented as gleaming with pearls and 
precious stones. Marie Stuart, in her portraits, 
is often adorned only with the pearls of her be¬ 
loved Scotland; but Elisabeth eeeme to bend 
beneath the weight of her jewels; and even in 
her old age she had a passion for this kind 
of decoration. 

Henry III. had a woman’s admiration for 
trinkets, and wore necklaces of pearls beneath 
his open doublet. Queen Anne of Austria 
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added to the treasures of the crown, a string 
of splendid oriental pearls, which her son, Louis 
XIV., wore over his cuirass, at groat festivals. 
The ladies of the court used their jewels for em¬ 
broidering their robes. The men wore jewelled 
shoe-buckles and garters; every button oh their 
coat was a precious stone; and often even their 
hats were adorned with gems. Louis XIV. was 
said to be the most simply-dressed person at 
court, excepting at a grand festival or a 
marriage ceremony, when he would be arrayed 
in jewels worth nine millions of money. At 
the reception of the Persian ambassador in 
February, 1715, this king wore a coat of black 
and gold, laden with twelve million brilliants, 
and so heavy that he was obliged to disembarrass 
himself of it, before dinner. A nobleman of 
Genoa, having offered to Louis XIV. a pearl of 
singular shape, bearing some resemblance to the 
bust of a man, that king had it set in such 
a manner as to represent a Roman warrior. 
Apropos of the reign of Louis XIV., we must 
not forget the emerald ring, given by the 
Duchess of Orleans on her death-bed, to 
Bossuet, who, in his funeral oration dedicated 
to this princess, makes a delicate and touching 
allusioii to the gift. 

The system of law, which dispersed so many 
fortunes, gave fresh scope to luxury. The 
parvenus boasted of silver articles of furniture, 
and gems of fabulous value. St. Simon— 
who advised the Regent to obtain for the crown 
the famous diamond bearing his name—gives 
us the following description of a pearl belonging 
to the kings of Spain, seen by him during his 
embassy. “This pearl, called ‘la Pdrlgrine,’ is 
of the finest colour, shaped andmarked precisely 
like those small, musk-flavoured pears, called 
* Sept-en-gueule,’ which arrive at maturity after 
the strawberry season. Their name is intended 
to indicate the smallness of their size; never¬ 
theless no human mouth could contain more 
than four at once. The pearl is as large and 
long as the small pear of this kind, ana larger 
by comparison than any other pearl. It is 
therefore unique; and is indeed declared to be 
the companion of the identical pearl earring 
dissolved in vinegar and drunk by Cleopatra, 
in an extravagance of folly and love.” 

Now we cannot vouch for the truth of this 
genealogy; nevertheless, all famous diamonds 
have their history. The “ Sancy” was found on 
a battle-field; the “Regent” belonged to the 
Pitt family before it became the most magnificent 
jewel of France; the diamond now adorning 
the sceptre of the Czars was formerly the single 
eye of an Indian god. But the diamonds of 
tne fatal necklace of Marie Antoinette are all 
dispersed; and Napoleon I., on his marriage 
with Josephine, could only boast a diamond 
ring of very ordinary value. 

In Germany each precious stone is invested 
with a symbolical meaning; and every month of 


the year is said to be under the influence of 
one of these stones. We furnish our curious 
reader with a list:— 

January..Garnet .Fidelity to promiaea. 

February ...Amethyat.Control of the passions. 

March .Bloodstone ...Courage and discretion. 

April.Sapphire .Repentance, and also Dia¬ 

mond. I nn o ce nce. 

May.Emerald.Happiness. 

June.Agate.Long life and health. 

July.Ruby.Oblivion of grief. 

August.Sardonyx .Conjugal felicity. 

September... Chrysolite.Preservative from folly. 

October.Aqua marine...Misfortune, and also Opal. 

Hope. 

November...Topes .Friendship. 

December ...Turquoise.Succ e ss. 

Thirty years ago, rings were made with pre¬ 
cious stones, of which the initials formed a 
name or a word. For example: the name of 
Sophia would be expressed by the following 
jewels: a Sapphire, Opal, Pearl, Hyacinthus, 
Jasper, and an Amethyst. This was at once 
an ornament and souvenir; for we all like to 
have something dedicated to the memory of 
those we love. 

The unhappy princess of Swartzemburg wore 
a necklace of medallions, engraved with the 
names of her eight children; and when she fell 
a victim to her maternal love, this ornament 
alone caused her remains to be recognized. 

We will not enumerate the ornaments of our 
own day. This is a question of fashion; and 
the fashions are subject to change, now, as in the 
olden time. 

Recent newspapers have made mention of 
a ruby ring, which forms a microscopic stereo¬ 
scope ; and in its depths can be distinctly seen 
the portraits of two of our most distinguished 
princes—a strange union of modern discoveries 
with gems dating their origin from the founda¬ 
tion of the world! And where are they, now, 
all those treasures of old ?—the spoils of pagan 
temples, of Christian churches, of the palaces 
of Greece and Rome? A part has been de¬ 
stroyed by fire, buried in earthquakes, or over¬ 
whelmed in the depths of the sea; the rest 
perhaps, melted a hundred times in the crucible, 
pass at last into our bands under the form of 
money, plates, cups, and jewels of every de¬ 
scription. 

So, through manifold transformation, the 
hands that are now become nameless dust 
transmit to our keeping the gold and gems with 
which they were once adorned, when the pulse 
of life throbbed in them as now in our own, 
till we also—caring no longer for the gleaming 
pearl, the lustrous emerald, or the flashes of the 
keen-glancing diamond—shall in our turn relax 
our grasp, and consign our treasures to suc¬ 
ceeding generations. 
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LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES, 


THE TALKING DOLLS. 

{Adaptedfrom the German), 

Ton think that dolls cannot speak, do you ? 
Listen, then, to the story which I have to tell. 

Three little girls lay sleeping in their small 
white cots, with the -white curtains shading their 
little curly heads. Outside shone the moon, 
very brightly; and as she rose higher and 
higher, her beams fell aslant through the window- 
blinds on the three white counterpanes, and 
gliding up to the snowy pillows, roused the 
children from their slumbers. The curly heads 
turned from side to side, the rosy lips murmured 
some indistinct words; then tne three pairs of 
bright eyes, black, blue, and haselj opened widely 
and gazed around them. 

Veiy still was the great house, for it was past 
midnight, and all the inhabitants had retired to 
rest. But through the stillness came a tinkling 
voice, very sweet and very small, like the trilling 
music of the tiniest of musical boxes. 

" Oh dear!” it tinkled, " I am so miserable! 
My little mistress has again knocked a hole in 
my head, which hurts me dreadfully; yesterday 
mynose fell to pieces; my whole body is fun 
of blue spots; I have no sound place about me! 
Who would have thought, when I lay dressed 
so beautiful on a stall in the Great Exhibition, 
that I should come to so lamentable an end 1 
little Mary lets me fall every minute of the day; 
and to-night, when I am so ill and wretched, 
she has not even put me to bed, and I must 
sleep on the hard floor in this dusty corner I” 

Too trilling little voice ceased, and another 
began. 

"Ah! Miss Polly, you need not grumble so, 
you are better off than I am. You have some 
of the prettiest clothes in the world; and when 
little Mary takes you out to-morrow, and puts 
you on your beautiful hat with feathers and your 
laoeveiLno one will seethe hole inyour bead 
or your broken nose. My mistress, Emma, has 
lost or dirtied all my clothes; and I only lie in 
bed now, and not, as usual on the around, 
because this afternoon, when she washed me, 
she took off my last garment and mislaid it, no 
one knows where. What will become of me 
to-morrow, when all the little girls will dress 
their dolls and go out to enjoy themselves, because 
it is a holiday. I think I shall be obliged to be 
wrapped in my sheet, and be carried about Hke a 
sick ghost! If I had but known this two 
months ago, when I belonged to a royal child, 
and lived in splendour and luxury day and 
night!” 

Aa the small voice lamented thus, there came 
from another doITs bed a low sound of laughter; 
and out popped the head of a baby doll, with a 
clean-washed china face. It haa on a snow- 
white cap, trimmed with pink ribbons, and its 


brown glass eyes glimmered in the moonlight 
Hke glow-worms. 

"Well, you little dwarf, why do you laugh so?” 
chirped one of the other dolls. " One would 
think you were laughing at us.” 

" Yes,” squeaked the baby-doll—it had a spring 
in its body, and could only squeak—" I do laugh 
at you, and I cannot help it. You are, both of 
you, continually boasting, the one that she has 
belonged to a princess, and the other that 8he 
was at the Great Exhibition. Yet look at you, 
what sad figures you are! maimed and scarred, 
and almost bUna, not a feature perfect; one 
would think you had been in the wars. I am 
but an ignorant baby-doll, have never lived 
anywhere nut in this house, and never belonged 
to any one but my own dear little mistress, illy. 
Yet tbdugh I boast of no distinction, and have 
seen nothing of the world beyond our dusty 
sauare, I am nursed and tended Hke a princess. 
My mistress washes and dresses me every day, 
as well as she can; she does not take me out in 
wind and weather, but remains quietly at home 
with me when the day is not fine; and carries 
me so gently up and down, that I shall remain 
young and beautiful for ever. You with your 
untidy mistresses will soon be destroyed, or 
given away wounded and ragged to some beggar- 
girl, who will leave you to die on a dunghill. 
Ha 1 ha! ha! I shall always have the best of it, 
I that am only an ignorant Dabyloll. Ha! ha! 
ha!” 


I Thus spoke and laughed the baby-doll, and 
it was not very kind of her to triumph over her 
I unfortunate companions, though they had been 
vain enough to consider themselves above her. 
But then it is well known that dolls have no 
consciences, and do not distinguish right from 
wrong, Hke little boys and girls. The two large 
dolls were quite discomfited by the satire of their 
•mall companion, and did not say another word* 

Meanwhile the three children bad been listen¬ 
ing eagerly from their beds, and had heard 
everything that had been said. The two elder 
girls were so much ashamed at what they had 
heard, that they got up by theHghtof the moon 
to make their neglected aolls more comfortable. 
Mary took up her poor wounded Polly, put her 
on a little frilled night-gown and cap, and 
covered her carefully up in bed. Emma sought 
about until she found a small chemise. She put 
H on her doll for the present; intending to awake 
at five o’clock in the morning and make her a 
new dress and bonnet in time to go out with her 
little unstress and enjoy herself like other dolls. 

The two girls henceforward took ths best care 
of their dolls; but nevertheless unlucky Miss 
Polly was compeUed to go about her whole life 
long with a hole in her head and a broken nose, 
although she had been at the Great Exhibition, 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


COUNTERPANE, IN CROCHET, 

TO B1 WORKED IN SQUARES. 

Materials : Messn. Walter Stem and Co/s Knitting Cotton, No. 6 or 8, with a snitabie Hook. 



This counterpane is to be worked in squares, 
alternately close and open, arranged as in a 
chess-board, the open of one row joined to the 
close of another, and vice versd. They may be 
sewed together; but I prefer connecting tnem 
with a crochet-hook, one line piece by piece, 
and the next line to it when completed. 

The Close Square.-— 8 ch dose- into a 
round. 

1st round.—X 5 ch, 1 a c under the chain of 8 
four times, slip on two of the first set of 5 ch. 

2nd.—-x 3 sc under chain of 5, 5 ch x four 
times. 

3rd.—5 s c, 3 on 3, and 2 under the chain of 5 
beyond, X 5 ch, 7 s c on 3 s c and two chain 
at each end; x three times; end with 2 8 c, to 
make the first five seven. 

[N.B. All the sc stitches are taken either 
under the chain or under the two sides of the 
8 o stitch; and in the following rounds, as in 
this, the extra stitches can only be worked at 
one end of the first side in beginning the round, 
which is finished by doing them at the other 
end of that side.] 

4th.—11 sc worked as the 7 , with 5 ch after 
them, four times. 

5th.—15 s c. 

6th.—19 sc, with 5 chain after them, four 
times. 


7th.—In this round a s c stitch is worked, as 
before, in every one of the former round, and 
7 s c under every chain of 5. 

8th (and last round).—S c on every s c at the 
corners, working two in one once : and along the 
sides, x 1 ch, miss 1,1 d c; X as often as may 
be required. 

The Open Square. —4 ch, close into a 
round, 5 ch, x 1 d c, 2 ch, x four times. 

2nd round.—1 d c, 2 ch, 1 d c, 2 ch, all under 
the chain of 5; the same under the chain of 2 
three times over. 

3rd.— x under the next chain of 2, 2 d c, 
3 ch, 2 d c (which forms the first corner), 3 ch, 
1 d c under the next chain of 2, 3 ch, x repeat 
all round. 

4th.— X 2 d c, 3 ch, 2 d c, all under the 3 ch, 
between the two pairs of dc; 2 ch, 1 dc under 
chain, 2 ch, lac under chain, 2 ch, x four 
times. 

5th.— x 2 d c, 3 ch, 2 d c, all under 3 ch at 
point, 3 ch, 1 d c under chain, 3 ch, 1 d c under 
chain, 3 ch, Id c, under chain, 3 ch, x four 
times. 

6th.—X 3 d c, 3 ch, 3 d c, all under 3 ch at 
point; between point and point work as before, 
but with one repetition more. 

This design is extremely pretty done in double 
Berlin wool, of two colours, for a couvrepieds, 
or baby's blanket. 

Aigvillettb. 
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SPOTTED CROCHET, 

ADAPTID BSPSCIALLY BOB ANTIMACASSARS. 


Materials : To bo worked, always, In hard-twisted Cotton. No. 4, 8, 10, or 12, of Monro. Welter 
Evens end Co.'s Boer's Heed Croehet Cotton will be fonnd edepted to any kind of Antimecesser, 
from tbo large one intended to be thrown over a conch, to the tray or eake-batket cover. 



The stitch which 1 have called spotted crochet 
was invented recently in Germany, and is singu¬ 
larly rich and effective. It is done by working 
five or six d c stitches on one, then inserting the 
hook in the first, and bringing the thread 
through it; so that you continue working, not 
from the last of the six, but from the first . It 
makes a raised, pip-like, spot. 

Of course, it is adapted to many purposes 
and designs; but I begin by presenting the 
readers with a very simple one—a diamond of 
nine Bpots, on a honeycomb-ground. This is 
somewhat like a square crochet-ground, only 
three chain are made between every two double¬ 
crochet stitches, and the following row always 
has the d c stitches on the centre of the three 
chain; not on the d c stitch. At the beginning 
and end of this ground, in alternate rows, you 
do one chain, instead of three, to throw the d c 
stitch into its right place. 

As a stitch in spotted crochet takes up no 
more space than any other d c stitch, it does not 
interfere with the groundwork at all. The six 
d c forming the spot are to be reckoned only as 
one . 

The design now given requires the foundation 
to have the following number of stitches: 


Sixteen for the border on each side . 32 

Fourteen before the first spot; thirteen after .. 27 

Twenty-eight for each perfect pattern—say six . 168 

227 

This will make a good-sized antimacassar, done 
with Evans’s Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton, No. 
4. You do the first row in dc; the next in 
open-square crochet, except the first and last 
squares, which throughout are close. In the 
following row every alternate square is close. 
The next is open, like the second. The follow¬ 
ing is thus: 1 close, 1 open, 1 close, 1 open; 
then all d c stitches, until you come to the last 
four squares, which you work to correspond 
with the first. The border afterwards is of fine 
squares; the first and last always close; the 
middle one close in every alternate row; the 
rest open. 

One row of honeycomb must be done before 
the spots are commenced. The engraving will 
show where they come. 

A plain row must be worked before the 
border at top. 

Fringe.— 1 dc, 2 ch, 1 dc in same, miss an 

equal apace, except at the corners, where hum 
none. Knot & rich fringe into the loop*. 

AlGUILLJtfTTB. 
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TRIMMING FOR A PETTICOAT, IN EMBROIDERY. 

Matbbials ; Stout Long-cloth, with Messrs. Walter Evans and Co.'s Perfeattonrt Embroidery Cottas, 
No. 20, and Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, No. 40. 



This is a very handsome and effective em¬ 
broidery pattern, and is easilv and quickly 
worked. It is in a succession of wheels, united 
above and below by a single scallop, and the 
embroidery is done entirely in buttonhole-stitch, 
the double rows of barred buttonhole, 
form the lace-like borders to the inner 
side of the scallops. 

The centre of each wheel is a double circle of 
buttonhole-stitch) one worked towards the in¬ 
side, and the other towards the outside. From 
the latter spring eight leaves, or spokes, button¬ 


holed round the edge, and with a small lea 
down the middle of each, likewise worked m 
buttonhole-stitch. The points of die leaves in 
united by double scallops % the two forming the 
actual eage being ©©tiaMsrably deeper than the 
others. As in the centre of the wheel, the 
inner row of this doable scallop is worked with 
the edge to the inside, and the muslin cut away 
from between every pair of leaves; then the 
double line of Brussels edging is done, each over 
a thread, which gives the design a particular If 
rich and lace-like look. Aiguillittb. 



CUPID A "MEDIUM." 

By SSINLBY GBBitRD. 


I had been knocking about the world, here 
and there and everywhere, for—no matter bow 
many years; and having reached Paris at last 1 
had a very bad attack of home-sickness. The 
result of this malady was that 1 found myself in 
the smoke and fog of London in December— 
the month, of all months, when London is most 
dreary. 

I never felt more miserable. That New 
Zealander, to whom the rains of St. Paul's are 
to sk for their likeness, will not feel more com¬ 
pletely oat of Ins dement while taking his 


sketch than 1 felt oat of mine as 1 walked along 
the deserted streets. Every face was unknown. 
Even the language did not appear so f a n ri li ir as 
I reasonably expected it would have been. I 
suppose there was something outlandish m my 
appearance, for at one time I was Mowed for 
the length of a street by a set of grinning and 
ragged boys, wbo leered into my face, and 
jabbered at me, and danced round ms like so 
many imps. They also pointed me out to each 
other with, “ I say Bill; look at this ’ere chap! 
Ain't he * stuzmio' Woltmteer? Don't want 
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Cupid a "Medium.” 


no drill neither, not he!” These speeches were 
so much High Dutch to me; I was not aware 
of the Volunteer fever which had seised upon my 
countrymen. 

Being an Englishman, I should have found 
comfort hi the reflection that another week 
would bring us to Christmas. But what was 
Christmas to me ? I am a sociable animal, and 
the prospect of solitary roast beef and plum- 
pmiiimg was not inviting. It is true, I had a 
M place” in Dorsetshire ; but, bad as London 
was, that would be unbearable. A great empty 
house* which no amount of fires could warm 
into comfort. I saw myself at the head of an 
immense dinner-table, a wilderness of mahogany 
stretching out before me, and the ssund of ray 
own knife and fork painfully audible. I recalled 
former festivals in that house before I had been 
“ head of the family,” when warmth and light, 
and bright faces and glad hearts were to be 
found beneath the dear old roof. 

But death had made many changes among us. 

I found myself at two-and-twenty master of 
Nidcote Hall; but, unable to build np new 
pleasures amid the relics of the old, I left Eng¬ 
land, and wandered over half the globe. I had 
kept up a correspondence with some of my 
College friends—with Charlie Neville especially 
—for a time; but my rapid changes of residence 
made the reception of letters a mere chance ; so 
that when I arrived in England in December, 
18—, I did not know how fate had dealt with my 
old companions. Poor Charlie 1 What a dear 
light-hearted old fellow he was ! How well I 
remembered the day I had seen him last! We 
had come up from the Priory, his father’s place, 
by an early train. I was to start for France on 
my way to the East that same night; Charlie was 
returning to Oxford, and the scene of our fare¬ 
well was not the most sentimental in the world. 
It took place on the roof of an omnibus in the j 
Regent's Circus. Just a grasp of the hand, and 
a "Well, ffood bye, old fellow! don’t get 
eaten up alive anywhere,” as he swung himself 
down into the crowd. I watched his tall figure 
and broad shoulders, as he strode off, as long as 
they were visible; and then I began to whistle, 
for, somehow, I was not very old, or hard-baked 
at that time, and I could not bear to say “ good 
byef’ 

1 began to whistle again, as I thought of all 
these things; and the confounded fog must have 
got into my eyes, for I ran blindly against a 
gentleman who was rushing out of a shop, and 
into a “ Hansom,” which was waiting for him 
in the street. 

“ Hollo) look out, will you I” he exclaimed. 

H What! Charlie, my boy! don't you know 
me?” I cried; for it was Neville himself. He 
peered at me for a moment, then with the one 
word—" Heathcote!” his fingers seised mine, 
and we shook hands like Englishmen. 

" Where did you drop from ? How long have 
von been in England f We thought you had 
been cut to pieces in the Bush, or swallowed by 


a crocodile in the Nile! I am delighted to see 
you, old fellow I” and with each expletive we 
shook hands again. 

" And what are you going to do with yourself 
now ?” he asked, as, having dismissed the cab, 
we walked along arm-in-arm. 

" I suppose I ought to go home,” I replied 
a little dolefully. " Christmas will be next week, 
you know.” 

“ And a lively Christmas you’ll have at Nid¬ 
cote by yourself, certainlyl” and Charlie laughed. 

" No, no; you must just get your hair cut, 
order some civilized clothing, buy a pair of 
gloves, and come away with me to The Prioty. 
They’ll be delighted to see you. It was only 
last week my mother was wondering what had 
become of you.” 

"But I hav’nt spoken to a woman these 
hundred years, and you have no end of sisters 
and cousins.” 

"Not a bit of it. Lucy and Julia and the 
rest of them that you remember are all married 
long ago. The only one at home is little Violet. 
They will muster strong enough with nurses and 
babbies for Christmas I suppose; but we’ll hunt 
or shoot all day, and they won’t hurt you. It’s 
all settled now : not another word. I’ll write to 
Violet to-night, to make sure that yon have a 
place to sleep in.” 

The prospect was really too tempting to be 
resisted; so I ordered the clothes, bought the 
gloves, got my long locks trimmed; and then, of 
course, we dined together. 

I am aware that to announce the latter fact 
is almost unnecessary, for Englishmen always 
dine together. Before they part for an indefinite 
time; when they meet after an indefinite time; 
when they get first honours at Brasenose; 
when they are plucked at Trinity; when they 
come in for an estate, or are cut off with a shilling, 
the result is invariably the same—a dinner 1 And 
why not? Why should not mock turtle and 
champagne be a suitable accompaniment to the 
congratulations of success, or the condolences 
of failure? 

We enjoyed ourselves amazingly. Charlie 
was the same light-hearted fellow as of old. I 
was more matter-of-fact and prosy, but still no 
disciple of St, Simeon Stylites; so we got on 
admirably. I had a host of questions to answw 
about my travels: he had a host to answer about 
mutual friends. Then came a short cessation 
while we smoked a—no they were not cigars; 
we had a meershaum each, and then we feu into 
conversation again; but this time it was upon 
the topics of tne day. 

" I am rather behind the times, as you may 
suppose,” I said, as Charlie, in his brisk, off¬ 
hand manner, tried to make me au fait with 
current events. “ You have had an international 
exhibition, a war, and a mutiny, a big ship 
built, a submarine telegraph attempted, a prise 
fight, and no end of volunteering and national 
defences since John Bull and I parted company 
—how many years ago now l” 

"You neea not be precise as to dates,” re* 
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plied Charlie; “intellect has certainly been 
marching in double-quick time since you turned 
wandering Gentile i but more wonderful things 
have taken place than any you have mentioned.’ 4 

“ What could be more wonderful than a ship 
as large as the ark, or—” 

“ Pshaw!” interrupted Charlie/’ “ that’s no¬ 
thing—a mere every-day natural occurrence. 
What do you say to ladies and gentlemen in 
acknowledged communication with the other 
world ?— mediums we call them. What do you 
say to spirits passing ioto mahogany tables, and 
keeping up a conversation with a roomful of 
people? What do you say to poetry written 
from the dictation of Byron and Shelley, and 
songs set to spiritual music ?” 

“Ah! come, old fellow,” I said, “you look 
solemn enough, but you cannot ‘do’ me. You 
think I shall be deluging you with ‘ traveller’s 
wonders/ and you want to take the initiative.” 

« y er y good,” he replied; “ be as sceptical as 
you please; you always were an unbelieving 
dog! But if you do not mean to join a volun¬ 
teer rifle corps, and believe in spiritualism, you 
may as well pack up your carpet-bag again, and 
go back to the bush; you’re not the man for 
Galway.” 

“ Are you really serious, Charlie ?” 

“ Am I serious ? Of course I am. It is not 
a matter to jest about at all, 1 assure you. 1 
could take a blowing-up from my mother or the 
governor, but 1 would not answer for the con¬ 
sequences if one of the round tables lifted a 
claw, and commenced to harangue me for my 
incredulity. 1 don’t see why they could not do 
a scolding as well as any other kind of talk.” 

“ Charlie,” I said, soothingly, “ how many 
glasses of champagne did you drink ?” 

“ What ? do you mean to insinuate that I am 
—‘ not to put too fine a point upon it’—that I 
am—drunk ?” he asked with a comical twinkle 
of his brown eyes. 

“ Well, I don’t think you are; and yet —” 

“ Ah! you only look upon the matter in this 
light, because you have not properly ‘ ventilated’ 
the subject. 1 hope you notice the new appli¬ 
cation of that word ? It is all the fashion now. 
I was a sceptic at first; but when one finds the 
science upheld by some of our cleverest men, 
what can one say ? There is that Wheatear 
Magazine : the editor is a man of established 
reputation, the magazine itself has a circulation 
of a hundred thousand, and in a recent number 
there was a strong article, written by an eye¬ 
witness of some most remarkable manifestations. 
My dear friend, there is no help for it; you must 
believe.” 

“ Never!” I replied, stoutly. “ There is no 
such thing as a medium! I don’t believe it, 
and I never shall.” 

“ I shall make a note of that,” said Charlie, 
gravely, drawiog out his tablets, “ and bring it 
up against you the day you acknowledge your 
conversion.” 

“ I hope your paper is indestructible and your 
pencil indelible,” I remarked sarcastically. 


“ for the lasting power of both will be strongly 
tested.” 

“ Oh 1 you think so now; but I assure you 
you have no idea of the length to which the 
thing has gone. In another year or so it will 
be as firmly established, as one of the institu¬ 
tions of Great Britain, as the House of Com¬ 
mons or Greenwich Hospital. It is as usual 
now to ask a young lady if she is a medium, as 
to ask if she can sing. Stances are displacing 
thes dansant ; and they are an improvement in 
many ways, for, as there is no light, your eyes 
are spared much wear and tear; you may wear 
soiled gloves too, or no gloves, if you please, and 
instead of asking a young lady to waltz, you 
beg that she will invoke the spirit of your grand¬ 
father. Now, for lovers of novelty, what can be 
more delightful ?” 

“ Charlie, are you mad ?” 

“ Now, Heathcote, do be reasonable. It is 
really painful, in this enlightened age, to find 
any one so wedded to old-world prejudices. 
You have plenty of excellent common-sense if 
you would only bring it to bear. Let me recom¬ 
mend you, as a friend, to take a few lessons in 
mediumology ; you can have them for a guinea 
an hour, and at the end of six months you will 
be able to bring up all your own spirits without 
the aid of a professional. It appears rather a 
large outlay, certainly; but then, consider all 

ou gain. Let me see; you can do it cheaper, 

think. Some one told me there was a Medium 
made-easy in the press, compiled by the cele¬ 
brated Mr. Farris; he is the man to whom 
Byron and Shelley dictated their poems. By- 
the-bye, I heard that Phelps is in treaty with 
Shakespeare, through Farris, for an original 
five-act tragedy for the “ Standard”; and there 
is also some hope of getting Addison to edit a 
rival to the Wheatear. The only fear is that his 
style may be a little too stilted and old-fashioned 
for these run-and-read days; but the mere ru¬ 
mour of such a thing has so frightened the editor 
of the Wheatear , that he has engaged Charles 
Lamb, at almost fabulous pay, to write an essay 
for him every month.” 

“ Do you know, Charlie, I am getting afraid 
of you.” 

“ Don’t be, in the least, my dear boy. I am 
not a spirit myself yet; and I assure you I 
have only given you a mere outline of the affair. 
It is only m its infancy. There are to be pro¬ 
fessorships to mediumology attached to Oxford 
and Cambridge, and papers on the subject read 
at the British Association. There are to be 
mediums appointed to the Royal household; 
they will take precedence of the chaplains, and 
are to be chosen by competitive examination. 
The medium to whom the spirits appear most 
attentive, and for whom the tables clamber 
highest, will get the post. Rather a good thing 
too—a thousand a year, and the privilege of 
communicating with all the Kings and Queens 
who have departed this life since the Conquest.” 

“ Delightful privilege, truly !” I replied, 
“ Anything more ?” 
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“ Well, you know I have not studied the sub¬ 
ject very carefully myself, as yet; so my infor¬ 
mation is limited. Stay—it has been suggested 
to her Majesty that she need not have any trou¬ 
ble in future with her Ministers; but when they 
are beaten on the Budget, or have a squabble 
about Reform, she is to send for Pitt, and give 
him the reins of Government; and in the 
event of an invasion from France, the Duke of 
Wellington is to resume his old post of 
Commander-in-Chief—I hear that the Duke of 
Cambridge is furious at the prospect of such a 
slight; and Nelson will take the direction of the 
Channel Fleet, and— 3 ” 

" Oh! for mercy’s sake stop 1” I cried; “ you 
will drive me mad! Are you sure that I am in 
England—in London?” 

“ If you have any doubt upon the subject, 
come out and I’ll show you the Thames. But 
you really do look scared. Take another weed, 
old boy, and submit to the inevitable. I should 
be most unhappy about you, were I not con¬ 
vinced that you will be a convert before six 
weeks. You will hear nothing else talked of at 
The Priory. Violet is a first-rate medium. The 
tables and chairs would do anything for her. I 
shall leave the honour of your conversion with 
her.” 

“ Charlie, I repeat you will drive me mad 1 
You don’t mean tnat your sister is a medium ?” 

** Of course I do—the best in the world. I 
don’t know what we should do without her. 
But she dresses like other people, and all 
that, you know. Do you remember her at 
aU?” 

u Oh, perfectly. A pretty little girl with long 
curls. I remember she gave me a rose and a 
kiss the day I left The Priory. I suppose she 
is a young lady now, with crinoline, and 
all that sort of thing ? I warn you, Charlie, you 
have not predisposed me to hke her by telling 
me of this rubbish of mediumology , or whatever 
you call it.” 

"Very well, please yourself, and you’ll please 
me. You will find plenty of amusement at The 
Priory without spiritual aid; but I know you 
will not be able to withstand the evidence of 
your senses. It is all very well to condemn a 
thing in theory; but practice knocks a fellow 
over at once. And now it is verging towards 
the small hours, suppose we adjourn the 
debate ?” 

I assented, and with a cordial “ Good night ” 
we separated. We remained in London until 
Christmas Eve, and the short daylight of 
Christmas Eve itself was over when Charlie 
and I reached The Priory. I followed him, 
slightly dazzled and bewildered, into the warm 
ana lighted hall. There was a sound of doors 
softly opening, and gleams of light began to 
stream down the staircase and to issue from un¬ 
expected places. Then there was a rustle of 
muslin. I saw Charlie’s arms round a girlish 
figure, while golden curls floated about him, and 
in a moment I found myself face to face with— 


stay! If I go into raptures about Violet 
Neville, you will only laugn at me: but she was 
the prettiest creature I had ever seen. 

As Charlie had predicted, the family mustered 
strong for Christmas. There were three mar¬ 
ried daughters with their husbands, one mar¬ 
ried son with his wife; while after dinner, every 
day, I thought the file of babies in white frocks, 
and with sashes of every colour under the sun, 
would never come to an end! How the mothers 
recognised their respective darlings is a mystery 
to me to this moment! 

I had not taken Violet “ in ” to dinner, but 
Charlie had contrived that we should sit to¬ 
gether. He had introduced me to her, and to 
the whole family, as a blind sceptic in the doc¬ 
trine of “ Spiritualism;” but added that I was 
" open to conviction ”—which, as you know, was 
a gratuitous falsehood on Master Charlie’s 
part. 

I was determined to be agreeable, and Charlie 
says I succeeded : but, do what I would, I could 
not beguile Violet from the absorbing topic of 
spiritualism : yet she looked so pretty while de¬ 
fending her theory, that, after a time, I was 

uite willing to listen: and, whether it was that 

was infected by the universal belief apparently 
held in the science by the entire family, or that 
Violet being, as Charlie told me, a medium, ex¬ 
ercised some influence over me, I know not; but 
the whole affair did not appear so absurd as it 
had done at first. 

I felt exceedingly happy when I awoke on 
Christmas morning, and heard the bells 
of the village church pealing through the frosty 
air. It was really delightful to know that I was 
in dear old England once more! And I lay, 
dreamily tracing the outline of the leaves and 
sprays which the frost had formed upon the 
winaow-panes, feeling that I ought to get up, 
but not knowing well how to begin, when 
Charlie burst in, in his dressing-gown. He 
pulled me up without mercy, announced* that 
the children were getting their Christmas-boxes 
in the dining-room, ana said there was already 
such a good savour through the house, that he 
thought the plum-pudding would be for break¬ 
fast! 

That Christmas-day at The Priory was the hap¬ 
piest I had spent since I had outgrown jackets 
and lollypops. We all went to church, and after 
luncheon we went to walk; Charlie and his sis¬ 
ter and I went together to look at some view; 
but, on our way, he declared it was very un¬ 
interesting to talk to one’s sister, and attached 
himself to a very pretty cousin. Then Violet 
and I had really quite an interesting conver¬ 
sation upon spiritualism; and I was surprised 
to find how the subject bore investigation, and 
how much we found to say about it! I said 
that I should like to see some "manifesta¬ 
tions ;” and she promised to gratify me if pos¬ 
sible ; but added, laughing, that the spirits were 
sometimes sulky; so that I must not expect too 
much. 
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So engrossed wore we in pur discussion, 
which breached off npw and then to other topic*, 
that we took a wrong turn, and it wa* not until 
all trace of our companion* had vanished that 
we discovered our mistake. It was quite dusk 
when Charlie, who had been sent in search of 
us, met us returning leisurely towards the 
house. 

* Well, I hope you saw the view and enjoyed 
yourselves, 1 * he said, taking Violet's arm, and 
desiring me to 'go on out of the way.’ "Were 
you geologizing or botanising ? or what were you 
doing?” 

" We were ‘ spiritualizing 4 ," I repliedI be¬ 
gin to think that the subject ia worth investi¬ 
gating." 

"Ventilating, yon mean. Did I not tell you 
that to 'ventilate' a subject was the correct term 
now ? But there is the second hell. Off with 
you, Violet, or you will never have your curls 
arranged before dinner. And so you were 
* spiritualising/ were you ?" he said to me, as 
we separatedT in the hall to dress. " 1 shall 
make yon apologize for all the hard names you 
called me that night wo met in London," and, 
•napping his Angers in my face, he sprang up¬ 
stairs, whistling " Sweet Spirit," from LurUne . 


Away flew the days. We danced the Old 
Year out and the New Year in. On Twelfth 
Night we had a regular Jollification! A ball for 
all the children in the county, with lots drawn, 
from a huge cake, for King and Queen, and 
games until they could play no longer. And all 
this time I was becoming more and more con¬ 
vinced that there waa eome truth in " spiritual¬ 
ism," cud I was never tired of conversing with 
Violet upon the subject. To gratify my cu¬ 
riosity there were several attempts made to let 
me see some "manifestations," but somehow 
they were always unsuccessful. I thought they 
did not go to work with sufficient seriousness; 
Violet said there was a "disturbing power" 
present, which was a hint at my incredulity. 
They little knew that but for dread of Charlie's 
ridicule 1 would have declared myself a convert. 

Towards the end of January the merry party 
at The Priory began to dissolve. Every aay our 
circle was reduced, and at length I felt that I 
must also tear myself away, i was very mise¬ 
rable, for the prospect of solitary state at Nid* 
cote was more distasteful than ever, the more so 
as I must leave behind me one with whom even 
a desert would be a paradise. I had, during my 
travels, encountered danger* fearful enough to 
make the stoutest heart quail, but I confess I 
could not muster sufficient courage to ask Violet 
Neville to be my wife. She had grown so shy 
with me of late tpo, and our long discussions 
upon "spiritualism" and other isms had gradu* 
afiy, hut decidedly, ceased. 

Well, my last day came; wq had spent the 
entire afternoon skating upon a small lake within 
The Priory domain, only reaching home in time 
to dress for dinner. I went into the library to 
get some of my belongings, which I knew were 
scattered about there, It was lighted only by a 


wood fire, and, to my surprise, I saw Violet 
sitting on a low stool before it, her hat thrown 
upon the ground, and her face hidden by her 
curls. 

"I beg your pardon," I said, advancing to 
her side; "I did not know you were here, lmr 
you are over-tired; it is unusual to—" 

" I am not tired, but very cold," she replied, 
with a slight shiver, and the curb fell lower* 

I felt I must say something. " Miss Neville,” 
I began, and I actually dia not recognise my 
own voice, it shook so wofully—" I have spent 
a very happy time at the Priory; I shall be hr 
away to-morrow, and—” 

" Hpw fort” she interrupted, looking up »t 


me. 

I don't know to this hour how it was. It 
must have been something in the expression of 
her eyes; but it all came out; I found courage 
to ask the momentous question, and you may 
infer the result, when I tell you that the second 
dressing bell rang unheeded, and we talked on 
in the delicious firelight—not about spiritualism 
however—until the gong announcing that "dia* 
der was served," caused Violet to start, 

" Oh! what shall I do?" she cried. 

" Go and make yourself presentable,” said 
Charlie’s voice, at the open aoor. She darted 
past him like a hare, and he turned the light of 
the eandle he held upon my face. 

"So it has come to that with you, has it?” 
he said. 


" We were only holding a little private **»<*, 

I replied, carelessly. "You know the spirits 
prefer darkness. I have renounced all my 
errors, and proclaim myself so firm a beliercrm 
the mysterious sclenoe, that I am about to place 
myself upon a footing with Royalty, and attach 
a medium to my household." 

" Humph 1 I see," said Charlie; " and Violet 
has consented to accent the post You see I 
was right, old fellow; I knew you would he » 
convert before six weeks. Well, you have my 
blessing and approval." And we shook bands, 
and laughed at each other in the most comical 
fashion, 

I did not leave The Priory the following daft 
and in three months there was another gather 
ipg of the clans; for in three months Violetana 
I were married. I have always felt it a 
act to shrink from confessing an error, 
just state that the belief I acquired in 8 P tn * t fr" 
ism at The Priory, at that Christmas time, aj* 
not aince diminished. And I would str°W> 
recommend all single gentlemen, if they wautw 
be happy, to supply themselves with a mam* 
without loss of time. 

My dear wife is a" medium" itiBt ®be*~S 
"medium” through which every pleasure 
every happiness has come refined into toy 
she w the "medium” through which 
learned to value many things I was dispose** _ 
overlook before; and, with such quahtiM* t 
move than contented to allow the fabled 
of communion with the other world to p* 881 
the oblivion it deserves, 
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Prone as we very generally are to provide our¬ 
selves with necessaries, and something more, 
there are one or two essentials, certain to be 
required by every one of us, who hopes to make 
a good ena, and exit calmly and naturally from 
the present scene of our existence, which, as a 
rule, we are content to dispense with purchasing, 
and shift the^ trouble on any other shoulders 
than our own. 

Occasionally, we hear of an individual, who, 
after the manner of China-men, sets up his 
coffin while his appetite is still good, and bis 
general health unaffected. But the case is 
exceptional, and, instead of winning approbation, 
the expositor of so much practical foresight 
renders himself the subject of suspicious queries 
touching his sanity, and of newspaper paragraphs 
which ricochet from county to county for months 
afterwards. 

Nor does it often occur that we buy a little 
freehold on our own account, with a view to 
building on troglodyte principles. Anybody 
may purchase that estate, and plan that mansion 
for us: we set aside our personal interest in it, 
in the most disinterested manner, and leave the 
affairs to our executors or next of kin. Even 
those of us who are eligible to the mouldy 
honours of the “ family vault,” have no great 
appetite for its present occupancy; we enjoy 
the privilege best through along perspective; 
it bath a fine air at a distance! But we are 
quite ready to stand aside, and let another take 
precedence of us. The company of all the 
Capulets hath no argument in it for our being 
of their osseous guild. With Juliet, we have no 
stomach for the hones of our buried ancestors. 
Love itself can give no fragrance to them : we 
would rather be their servitor on this side, and 
spend our days like Old Mortality in freeing the 
inscriptions on the door of their silent domus 
of moss and lichen, than be ourselves the 
substantive article of the stone-cutter’s Hie 
jaciti 

But, however distantly as individuals we are 
content to regard such posthumous honours 
and possessions, a relative interest in them is 
another matter; and, in all ages of human 
history, and amongst all peoples, the homes of 
the dead and the rites ana ceremonies of sepul¬ 
ture have engrossed a large share of solicitude. 

These rites, neither commanded by religion, 
nor made incumbent on the survivors by acts of 
law, have their root in the affections of our 
common nature, the sympathies of a common 
fate; and we bestow in love, or reverence, or pity, 
that crowning act which gives back earth to 
earth, in the certainty that when Nature claims 
her part in us, some hand will be found to provide 
us with a bed of clay, and such cold hospitalities 
as be needful! 


Yet are there preferences even where graves 
are in question. Various nations have had 
various methods of disposing of their dead; 
some have them still, though civilization is 
gradually assimilating them to one simple 
pattern, and no people now, that we know of, 
cast the bodies of the dead to the dogs, as did 
the ancient Bactrians, or feed the fish upon their 
coasts with them, like the piscivorous Ichthv- 
popagi of Ptolemy and Herodotus; or solemnly 
commit them to the deep, as the Norsemen their 
warriors, and vikings. The cairn, the cave, the cata¬ 
comb, columbarium, holy crypt, and saintly 
church-yard, have all been dedicated to the service 
of the aead. The Jews, while a nomade people, 
made use of the two first: the heap of stones 
over the place of sepulture not only served as 
a memorial, but warned strangers of its purpose, 
and prevented their polluting themselves by 
disturbing it. At other times, they buried their 
dead in natural caves, or hollowed graves in the 
rocks; and the practice prevailed, as we learn 
from a notable instance, long after they bad 
become a settled nation, and appropriated fields 
to sepulchral purposes. 

The earliest family tomb we meet with is the 
Cave of Machpelah, which Abraham purchased 
to bury Sarah in; and wherein Isaac and 
Rebekab were laid, and the weak-eyed Leah, and 
to which Jacob, ere he gathered up his feet into 
the bed, and yielded up the ghost, solemnly 
commanded his sons to carry him. 

All through the Old Testament we find the 
recurrence of this sentiment: kings and judges, 
and other great men, as they die off, are " gathered 
to their fathers,” or " buried with their own 
people”—a sentiment widespread as the human 
family, and inherent in many savage tribes, as 
well as amongst civilized people. 

Graves in cliffs and mountains were common 
in the land of Egypt, where the embalmer’s art 
bestowed a seeming immortality to the eviscerated 
corpse, which demanded as enduringadepository. 
Hence, those old-world wonders, the pyramids; 
which, whatever scientific uses ingenious 
savans may discover in their geometrical 
proportions, were the tombs and monuments of 
kings. 

The interiors of many of the graves, which 
perforate the Libyan and Arabian mountains, 
as well as those extensive sepulchral galleries 
and chambers hewn in the limestone rock on 
the western bank of the Nile, are adorned with 
pictorial representations of the domestic customs, 
religious ceremonies, and sepulchral rites of this 
ancient people, whose language is a mystery, but 
whose social history the tombs have kept sealed 
for the science and research of modern times. 

Many of these illustrations of antique life 
are in a state of marvellous preservation, the 
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colours fresh and bright, as if the artist, who 
must have laid aside pencil and pigments more 
than two thousand years ago, haa only recently 
left the scene of his labours. Nor were the 
guests for these still chambers less carefully 
prepared or brilliantly ornamented. 

The toilet for the tomb was of the richest, as 
any one may perceive who looks into the wall 
ana table cases of the Egyptian-room at the 
British Museum. The ear-rings, and bracelets, 
and necklaces of gold and silver, of emerald, 
amethyst, and cornelian, the finger-rings and 
figures of deities, the amulets and engraved 
gems, the gilded ornaments, the fragments of 
garlands, sepulchral sandals, and the silken, 
painted, and net-work coverings of the mummies, 
all show the extraordinary care bestowed on the 
adornment of the dead. 

That the Egyptians looked for the resuscita¬ 
tion of the boay seems certain from the pains 
they took to prevent its destruction; and we 
oould almost imagine that a loving and fore¬ 
seeing tenderness thus surrounded the dead 
with familiar things and pictured circumstances, 
that when, like the sleepers in the Ephesian 
cave, they should awaken, they might look upon 
their long sleep as a dream, and be unscared by 
Plutonic surroundings. 

According to Pomet (quoting, of oourse, from 
Herodotus and the elder historians), three modes 
of embalmment were practised by the Egyptians; 
and rank and wealth were thus enabled to pur¬ 
chase a longer immunity from dust and ashes, 
than those whose relatives were obliged to con¬ 
tent themselves with bestowing on them a 
second or third-class preparation. Hence the 
greater number of the mummies in the Egyptian- 
room are those of priests and officers of state; 
and if the superstition still prevalent in simple 
places, that the soul cannot rest till the corpse 
returns to the earth, were more than a super¬ 
stition, could any worse purgatorial retribution 
be devised for a bold infringement of the laws 
of Nature than the tardy crumbling of King 
Min-ka-kb and the courtly company around 
him ? 

The first and most expensive mode of em¬ 
balmment was valued at a talent of silver—a 
measure variously estimated from £138 to £500 
sterling; and to this cost, in all probability, 
these swart, slim masks of men and women, 
many of whom held priestly offices at Thebes 
three thousand years ago, owe their appearance 
in metropolitan glass-cases at the present day. 

When a person of the first quality deceased, 
I should not wonder if the city artiole in the 
current " news'* quoted a rise in the price of 
palm-wine, and other aromatic liquors, or that 
the event affected the spice and drug markets to 
the advantage of the Arabian merchants, whose 
ridere must have sent them home full sheets of 
odoriferous orders for a month afterwards. 
Wax, too, and flowers and all sorts of fragrant 
herbs went up, and the vendors of sweet- 
scented essences and oils and ointments found 
a Quicker sale than usual for their goods. 

In the meanwhile three functionaries pro¬ 


ceeded with their offices upon the corpse. The 
first marked the parts of the body where the 
necessary incisions were to be made; after 
which the dissector (a professor who appears to 
have been regarded as infamous and neld in 
general reprobation) stole in, and with a knife 
made of an Ethiopian stone (Pomet) cut through 
the flesh, “ as much as was necessary and as the 
law permitted, and immediately flea away with 
all the expedition imaginable; because it was 
Uie custom of the relations and domestics of 
the deceased to pursue him with stones, and do 
him all the injuries they could, treating him as 
an impious wretch and the very worst of men. 
Afterwards the embalmers (who were reckoned 
as holy men) entered, to perform their office." 

The received account of this process (which 
occupied thirty days), the nature and. description 
of the vinous baths, the fragrant gums, spices, 
odoriferous herbs, oils, unguents, and esseness 
used in it, the swathing of the body, and its 
after-ornamentation, are known to every one. 
Nevertheless, the arcanum of the embslmer's 
art has never been discovered; but remains a 
“ dead secret" to this day. 

When a man or woman were thus mummified, 
—wrapped in scented cere-cloth, cased with bitu¬ 
men, or enclosed, like a fly in amber, in resinous 
gums, and subsequently enveloped with a net¬ 
work of bugles, or covering of painted or blue 
linen, with gilded figures of the divinities, or 
scenes from the great funeral ritual depicted 
thereon. The face painted after the most approved 
cosmetical fashion, or, if suffering had rendered 
it facies Hippocratica, covered like that of Kstb- 
ti, priestess of Amoun, with a gilded mask. A 
garland or diadem upon the head, a necklace of 
sacred symbols round the throat, the arms and 
hands adorned with bracelets, and finger-rings 
set with scarabsei (or figures of the gods), the 
breast covered with a pectoral plate, charged with, 
the same sacred images—he or she frequently 
became of more value to the survivors than 
they had been during the whole course of their 
lives. A gabbara, or mummy, bad a money- 
value in the market; it was negotiable at sight. 
Its presence was better than a policy of insur¬ 
ance in a house—a man might pawn it, or 
mortgage it, or otherwise raise property upon fc 
the embalmed body of his relative becoming 8 
more reliable security than the two living house¬ 
holders demanded by the customs of usury in 
the present day; "for the debtor who eonld not 
redeem this pledge was reckoned unworthy of 
civil society, which engaged him indispenssblyto 
find out ways to recover his kinsman in the 
time limited. 

In bygone years, mummies, real or pretended, 
had an actual place in the pharmacopeia®* 
European physicians; and the Jews, who chiefly 
exported them, may have thus indemnified 
themselves by the most terrible form of retnbo* 
tion that could befal the ancient Egyptian*^* 
the sufferings of their forefathers—those hardly* 
used brickmakers, whose labour is traditional# 
said to have been expended on the material* 
used in building certain of the sepulchral P7 1 ** 
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suds. Daring ike Gmeo and Romtn-Bgyptian 
periods, the seme modes of embalmment and 
eepultore continued; bat though we subse¬ 
quently find embalmment practised in many 
nations, in the ease of royal and great person¬ 
ages, the method of withholding the body from 
decay for many centuries haa been, compara¬ 
tively, unknown out of Egypt. 

In aneient Greece cremation was the general 
mode of dispoeing of the dead c it was en¬ 
joined by law upon the Athenians. But inter¬ 
ment in the earth was likewise practised, and 
it may be that some traditional modification of 
the Egyptian customs crept into and lingered 
in their ceremonies. It is curious, in con¬ 
nexion with the pigments and gilding used by 
the embalmers, to find the late Dr. Chandler, in 
his travels in Greece, noting that in the City of 
Zante, he saw a woman in a house bewailing her 
little son, whose dead body lay by her, dressed, 
his hair powdered, and the face painted, and be¬ 
decked with leaf-gold. 

Those of our readers who have visited that in¬ 
teresting, but too little known collection, the 
Soane Museum, in Lincoln’s Inn Fields, will 
remember the beautiful alabaster sarcophagus, 
discovered by Belzoni in the Valley of Tombs, 
Biban bl Molouk, and from this and the 
black granite chest which enclosed the sarco¬ 
phagus of the royal scribe Hapimen, now in 
the Egyptian Saloon of the Royal British Mu¬ 
seum, can form an idea of the cost and wealth 
of workmanship bestowed on these receptacles 
of the dead, by those old worshippers of the 
principles of vitality and renewal, as evidenced 
to them throughout all nature. 

Glass coffins are also said to have been 
used by the Egyptians, and recent disco¬ 
verers have fonnd that the Babylonian potters 
numbered these articles upon the list of 
their productions, and coffins of glazed earthen¬ 
ware have been found at Wurka, very slightly 
injured, except from external violence, which 
Mr. Birch believes date hack to the days 
of Nebuchadnezzar. The early Greeks as I 
have before said, the Romans, the Gauls, the 
ancient Germans, and various other nations, con¬ 
sumed the bodies of their dead by fire, and after¬ 
wards collected the bones and ashes into urns. 
Amongst the Greeks and Romans these were 
frequently of the most costly workmanship, 
adorned with mythological and historical 
subjects, sometimes in relievo, and at others 
painted ; but those found in the tombs of poor 
and undistinguished persons, are usually of dark- 
coloured or black earthenware, and unorna- 
mented, save for the name, and a simple expres¬ 
sion of sorrow. Cinerary urns are also found 
in the graves of the ancient Britons, amongst 
whom, in all probability, the practice of crema¬ 
tion existed long before their conquest by the 
Romans. 

It has often occurred to the writer of this 
paper, that at some future time, when wisdom 
shall be stronger than prejudice, we shall return 
to this classic mode of relieving the living from 
the ever-present and ever-increasing incubus of 


dead. Ia whose garlanded or aonuuMatal 
beds, however company we may make them, 
lurks aid festers the germ of old and new die* 
eases, ready to exhale in summer heats, to 
spring out at the touch of the sexton’s pick, and 
spread themselves abroad upon the viewless 
winds, or attach themselves to the garments of 
the passer-by, or to enter into him with the air 
he inspires. Such contingencies were disposed 
of utterly on the funeral pyre of the ancients; 
and though affection or ostentation might cum¬ 
ber the ground with family sepulchres (coUtm- 
baria), with a separate niche for every area, and 
into which even the ashes of favourite slaves 
were admitted ; or magnificent mausoleums al¬ 
together disproportionate to the requirements of 
the handful of aust, into which even a Hadrian, 
or a Severus resolved themselves out of the flesh. 
Yet, in this harmless and purified condition, all 
that was left of the beloved in life might he 
placed in oar chamber, or enshrined in the gar¬ 
den of our home, with nothing to repel us from 
its presence, or to make its continuance either 
above the earth or within it monopolize the 
corn-hearing acres of rich land, or become a 
source of dozing epidemics, certain to wake up 
in the hereafter. 

Probably, in contradistinction to the funeral 
practices of the heathen Greeks and Romans, 
as well as that the bodies of their friends 
(martyrs or otherwise) might escape desecration 
at the hands of their persecutors, the primitive 
Christians buried their dead in the subterranean 
catacombs, which are said to extend twelve or 
fifteen miles under and around Rome. 

These passages and chambers, penetrating 
from the church of St. Sabastiano, in the direc¬ 
tion of the Aventine Hills, were originally formed 
by the ancient Romans, who took thence the 
pozzolana used for their buildings. In all proba¬ 
bility the whole of the excavations are due to 
the same cause, and are supposed to he the Pu- 
ticuli of which Horace speaks, and which 
Varroand Festus Pompeius also mention, where 
the bodies of slaves and those whose means 
would not admit of the expense of cremation 
were interred. There are, however, places for 
cinerary urns, and as it is well known that, even 
before Christianity was recognized, the Romans 
occasionally buried their dead, it is possible 
that persons of higher rank were subsequently 
deposited here. 

in these gloomy chambers many evidences of 
eastern sepulchral fashions are found in the paint¬ 
ings on the walls, the presence of lachrymatories, 
or, as they are now supposed to he, incense 
bottles, beside the dead; and, instead of the 
pectoral plate with gilded images of the gods, 
the piece of painted linen laid upon the breast, 
with the pictured face of Christ, or of some 
saint (often St. John); or, it may be, the device 
of two doves on a cross, with the monogram of 
Christ, surrounded by a wreath so often found on 
sarcophagi and funeral monuments. Sometimes 
it is the cross; though the presence of this symbol 
is by no means an unerring sign that the occu* 
pant of the tomb on which k appears was a 
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martyr, or even a Christian; for the cross was 
an Egyptian emblem of eternal life, and is often 
present on Egyptian tombs, as well as in the 
temples of Serapis. 

The true indications of martyrdom are too 
often the cup of desiccated blood placed at the 
side or feet of the remains; the insignia of the 
death suffered, or the mark “ R”—a compound 
character, from the Latin and Greek alphabets 
—to signify the emphatic epitaph, “ Pro 
Chribto !” 

With the advance of Christianity at Rome, 
the “ Burtum” gave way to the burial-ground, 
and funeral pyres were quenched. Only the 
flower-strewings and the garlands, the purple 
roses of the spring, and fragrant lilies that 
Virgil sings of— 

Tu Marcellua eris. Manibus dare lilia plenis: 
Purpureos spargam floras; inlmamque nepotis 
His saltern accumulem donis, et fungar inani 
Munere— [jEneidos lib. vi. 883.] 

which decked the old Roman columbaria and 
funeral monuments, were still continued—a 
simple rite, full of pathos and poetry, and which 
appears to have suggested itself very early to 
the human heart. There are nosegays repre¬ 
sented in each hand of the mummy-shaped 
coffin of the priestess Katb-ti—she with the 

g littering mask, and the ivory studs in her 
air—to whom I have already referred amongst 
the Thebans in the Egyptian-room of the 
British Museum. 

The Greeks crowned their dead with flowers 
(roses especially), and laid wreaths of them 
upon the graves; and in Britain the same prac¬ 
tice, if not native, took deep root upon its intro¬ 
duction by the Romans, and has never since 
been wholly lost. The Britons marked their 
graves (as is still done in Ireland, where a 
suicide is buried) by a heap of stones. The 
conical shape of these circles has led an in¬ 
genious writer on sepulchral customs to suggest 
an affinity between this form and the Egyptian 
pyramid; but as a load of stones or earth, 
thrown down promiscuously, immediatelv takes 
this shape, the first handful cast upon the spot 
would decide the form, and every future stone 
would help to build it up, or adjust themselves 
by the law of gravitation into a conical shape. 

The Saxons, as is proved from writings still 
extant, planted flowers upon graves, and interred 
their dead in fields and cemeteries apart from the 
towns; but on the introduction of Christianity, 
a desire on the part of the people to be buried 
where saints and holy men had lived and died, 
or where their relics were deposited, led to the 
practice of burial in churches. 

The first Christian place of sepulture in Eng¬ 
land was the present site of Canterbury Cathe¬ 
dral, formerly outside the walls of the city, and 
between 750 - ’60, occupied by an idol temple, 
which Ethelbert, first King of the Saxon hep¬ 
tarchy, granted to Austin (or Augustine), a Roman 
monk, as a burial-place for himself and his suc¬ 
cessors. Burial within churches preceded burial 
in church-yards; but as the Saxons simply laid 


the body upon the surface of the earth, or in a 
very shallow grave, and raised earth and stones 
over it, the floors of the churches soon became 
encumbered with those little mounds, and, from 
other causes, so unfitted for the celebration of 
Divine service, that many of them were obliged 
to be abandoned; and canons were decreed for¬ 
bidding sepulture in consecrated buildings to 
any but saints and priests, or those who would 
enrich the church by heavy fees for the privilege; 
nor even these, unless deposited in graves at a 
proper depth beneath the pavement. 

Hitherto our ancestors (wiser than their de¬ 
scendants by many generations) had forbidden 
burials in cities ; but although the cost of inter¬ 
ment within sacred edifices of course contracted 
the numbers who benefited by the privilege, the 
superstitious desire to share in it was not 
weakened. It was doubtless with the hope 
that his example would effect a revolution in 
this feeling, that the good St. Swithin desired 
that his body might not be laid within the church, 
but where the drops of rain might wet his 
grave, and where passengers might walk over it. 
We have all heard how munificently his desire 
was granted; how, for the forty davs his re¬ 
mains were permitted to rest under the vault of 
heaven, the pluvial July clouds poured down 
their rich warm showers, till the monks of Win¬ 
chester, fearful that as long as the saint bishop 
lay there the rain would never cease, pro b<mo 
publico removed the body to the interior of the 
cathedral. 

During what are called the middle-ages, the 
rage for costly tombs and funeral pageantries 
reached its acme; and the descendants of a 
people whose only monument had been a rude 
heap of stones, and whose coffins (when they 
used any) were a rude oblong of unhewn and 
uncemented stones, or a buU’s-hide, or, at a later 
period, a sheet of lead, now revelled in elabo¬ 
rately sculptured tombs of marble and alabaster, 
or carved work glorified with gilding and bright 
colours; or marked the resting-places of their 
friends, beneath the consecrated pavements, with 
sepulchral brasses of the richest designs ana 
most exquisite workmanship. 

Puritanism, at the period of the Revolution, 
gave a severe blow to this fashion of pos¬ 
thumous magnificence. The most beautiim 
tombs were despoiled, and the brasses tom from 
their sockets; and henceforth the richly ornate 
altar-tombs and monuments, dating fro® 
twelfth to the close of the fifteenth, or com¬ 
mencement of the sixteenth century, gav« 
to memorials of a less elaborate and costly 
nature. Doubtless the filling up of the churches 
with pews had a great deal to do with the ex¬ 
tinction of these splendid monuments, 
commerce and riches increased, were no longs* 
confined to nobles, county magnates, and ® • 
tinguisfied men, and hence mural monumen 
multiplied. . ' 

In the meanwhile, though a species oi e 
balmment was almost always practised m 
case of great or wealthy people in this country 
till comparatively very modern times (• ^ 
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stance not without its effect upon the air of the 
crypts or vaults in which such bodies were im¬ 
mured), generations upon generations heaped up 
the town and city grave-yards, which drained 
themselves into the open sewers, aod disseminated 
on every hand the seeds of pestilence and fevers. 
Every few years (and it is worthy of note) that 
one is not recorded in this country previous to the 
date of burials in church-yards, and that the two 
first broke out at Chichester and Canterbury, 
the precise places where the custom of placing 
the bodies of the faithful within the precincts of 
the church was first observed) the plague ap¬ 
peared. London soon takes pre-eminence in 
the history of this fearful epidemic, the return 
of which recurs curiously enough at proportion- 
able intervals to the growth of its dead and 
living inhabitants. For some time it seems to 
have confined its visits to a centenary appear¬ 
ance; but during the fourteenth si&cle, four 
different visitations are recorded; three in the 
fifteenth ; four in the sixteenth (the last of which 
carried off the fourth part of the inhabitants); 
and two are chronicled during the seventeenth. 
But, in reality, we learn from official accounts 
of the last—emphatically the Great Plague of 
1665—tliat the city had not been clear of the 
plague do r twenty-five years before, and only 
free from contagion three years in above seventy; 
so that the dreadful disease appears to have per¬ 
manently established itself in the metropolis. 

From this period, or, rather, from the purifi¬ 
cation of the Great Fire which followed it, we 
may date the growth of sanitary improvement 
in the city. One of the first measures of the 
King and College of Physicians had been the 
covering of the church-yards two feet deep with 
fresh earth; and, as the fire destroyed eighty- 
nine of these consecrated charnel-houses, and 
their smoldering ruins must have charred the 
very mould around them, the noxiousness of 
these sources of malaria was, for the time, 
lessened. But in 1773, almost midway between 
the Plague-year and our own times, the state of | 
the sepulchral vaults of the city churches called 
for severe animadversion from the public writers. 
Nor did these complaints die out; but, as com¬ 
plaining is a natural institution of the English, 
it continued from time to time for a hundred 

J rears without notice; and was only regarded, 
ong subsequently, when the outbreak of that 
modern pestilence, the Cholera, with its marked 
predilections for bad drainage, corruption, aud 
churchyard foetor, forced the attention of Go¬ 
vernment to the condition of these tumid re¬ 
positories of the dead, and happily resulted in 
the closing of their gates for funeral purposes, 
and the Act for extra-urban burials. Thus, 
at the close of more than a thousand years, we 
return to the fashion of the past—a fashion 
from which modern Oriental nations have never 
deviated. 

In the meanwhile, private enterprise had an¬ 
ticipated, by many years, the slow movements 
of the legislature, and suburban cemeteries arose, 
replete with the unaccustomed solemnity of 
shade and quiet, and that pensive beauty 


which the admixture of monumental pillar and 
sculptured urn with the dark cypress and other 
evergreens bestow; and to which the neatly- 
kept paths (trodden mostly by sedate or sorrow¬ 
laden feet), the carefully-trimmed lawns, and 
lowly garden-graves, contributed. Norwood, 
Nunhead, Fulham, Highgate, and (surprise of 
its time for its great size) Kensal-Green, rapidly 
became popular. But, while every year has 
added something to their positive beauty in the 
growth of the trees and the luxuriance of the 
flowers, Time has also taken much from their 
salubrity and the appropriateness of their situa¬ 
tions. Look where we will, Town is rapidly 
approaching them. The value of ground in the 
neighbourhood of London leaves men no choice: 
they must build—must meet the demands of 
the living for house-room, even though they 
tread on the threshold of the dead; so that the 
out-of-town cemeteries of a score or more years 
since, soon bid fair to become themselves intra¬ 
mural. 

I know but one of these funereal gardens, in 
choosing the position of which such contingen¬ 
cies have been calculated to meet the require¬ 
ments of its solemn purpose a hundred, ay, 
hundreds, of years hence, though all the dead 
of London were deposited day by day in separate 
graves beneath its healthy hillocks. That huge 
demesne, whose central avenue, had it pleased 
the Directors, might have extended miles in a 
straight line across Woking Common; but 
which, at present, only intersects four hundred 
acres of the two thousand one hundred apper¬ 
taining to the Necropolis Company. 

The plan is almost too vast, too grand, 
to be quickly and popularly appreciated. 
The solitariness of its surroundings; the far- 
extending moorland, stretching onward till 
the eye rests upon the ridges of the Hogsback 
and the wooded Friraley Hills—only the waters 
of the Basingstoke Canal silently sinuating 
through the midst—has a pathos of its own, in 
its expanse and sterility. In presence of which 
the solitude of the grave, its utter resignment 
and solution of all human interest, becomes 
suddenly and terribly realastic. To members 
of a population accustomed, as a rule, (till very 
lately) to bury their dead at their very doors, 
or beneath the floors of their family pews, I can 
imagine that the very circumstances which give 
such especial fitness to this spot for sepulchral 
purposes, are regarded by the majority with 
lingering prejudices in favour of London clay, 
and proximity to the* habitations of the living. 
As if the dead were better lodged for their 
nearness to us; or, that the common observation 
of mortality had any influence, save that of 
blunting our impressions of it! 

The distance of the Necropolis from any 
towns should be regarded as a concession to 
sanitary science, which renders reverence for the 
dead compatible with the preservation of the 
public health. The aridity of the ground is 
another most important point in its favour, in 
some sort attributable to a thorough system of 
drainage; but more so to themature of tne Soil- 
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a superfiee of peat-earth upon sand, or graves. 
Then, too, the fresh sweet air, coming and going 
over outlying miles and miles of heatfa-landk 
golden with furze thickets, or purple with ling, 
and essenced with the exhalation of thyme and 
other aromatic plants, which form, upon the 
highest parts, so large a portion of the herbage. 
The wild space that margins it; the very silence, 
unbroken but by the lark’s song, or the plover’s 
cry—save as a train runs past, tracing its path 
upon the distant landscape by soft grey vapour- 
wreaths—are surely objects more consonant to 
hnmanity, to religion, to the tenderness of active 
grief, than those that greet the mourner who 
lays his dead in the dank and already over¬ 
crowded cemeteries in our metropolitan dis¬ 
tricts. 

The arrangements, too, from the first recep¬ 
tion, of the corpse at the Station of the Necro¬ 
polis Company, in the Westminster Road, to its 
final lodgment in the grave at Woking, are con¬ 
ducted with a simplicity and quiet decorousness 
that leave no soreness on the minds of the ob¬ 
server. If we have no plume-crowned horses, 
or feather-tufted hearse, no mutes, no dainty¬ 
stepping undertakers’ men, with wands, neither 
hare we the tittering and small jokes of these 
so-called silent gentlemen, behind the well- 
craped carpet brooms (reversed) which they 
carry; or, simulated grief, being doubly dry, the 
frequent application of white handkerchiefs to 
wipe the dew of furtive potations from the lips of 
the bibulous men in black, who flit to and from 
the passages before the lugubrious cortege moves 
away. 

The utmost silence prevails; each coffin is 
placed in a separate compartment of the funeral 
carriage, and firmly strapped round to prevent 
disturbance from vibration. The carriages for 
the mourners and friends differ only from those 
on ordinary lines in having everything about them 
black; as are all the fittings-up of the waiting- 
rooms at the termini. The carriages are di¬ 
vided, as elsewhere, into first, second, and 
third-class, and the funerals are classed in 
the same way, with a corresponding rate of 
charges. 

The cheapness of this tariff* (as everyone has 
seen who reads the Times)— a first-class grave 
in perpetuity, inclusive of the conveyance of 
corpse, funeral service, and interment, £2 10s.; 
that of a second-class grave, inclusive of the 
same items, £1—might have been borne with; 
but when the Company, though leaving it op¬ 
tional to the persons concerned, ofleref—when 
a processional ceremony was desired from the 
house of the deceased to the London terminus— 
to provide responsible undertakers to perform 
this portion of the funeral, at comparatively mo¬ 
derate charges, it aroused considerable acrimo¬ 
nious feeling on the part of some of the modern 
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LibitinarH, who, at first, very fiercely opposed 
the Company: not in the fairest way, perhaps; 
but by setting afloat the most disgusting sod 
frightful reports, mfinitely calculated to terrify 
tbe credulous, and keep alive the prejudices of 
the humbler classes. 

We remember, when the beauty of what was 
then called the general cemetery at Kenssl Green 
was first talked about—ten years, I find, after 
its first opening—how soothing was the effect 
of a visit to it; and what a relief the thought oc¬ 
casioned that now there was no longer need to 
dread tbe being laid in a treeless, turfless, dese¬ 
crated nook, bnilt round with the roost loathly 
houses, where the children brawled all day; or in 
those gaunt expanses, where the tombstones feU 
over one anotner, white and bare, and not s 
branch waved, nor a flower grew, as in BnnhiU- 
fields and old St. Pancras, but all was ghastly and 
foil of noisomeness and horror; how we talked of 
its 40 acres and its capacity for no end of fune¬ 
rals ; and yet at that very period, ’42, it already 
held 6,000 occupants. What of it, now, after s 
lapse of nearly twenty years ? Of Highgate I 
scarcely like to speak; for who desires to speak 
ill of that which they have once well loved ? and 
yet, on most warm days, tbe exhalations from 
the gratings in Swain’s Lane hare made us reel 
with faintness, and, for all the wealth of flowers 
and their perfume, the digging of a grave makes 
itself evident from one end of a walk to the 
other, so saturated is the soil with the malaria 
of decay. Other cemeteries in the neighbour¬ 
hood of London are lovely to look upon, in the 
fulness of their summer leafage and the luxuri¬ 
ance of tbeir flowers; but in winter there is tbe 
water, and the black slippery clay, and we do 
nature a violence when we bury our dead out 
of our sight under such conditions.^ Better 
a pauper’s grave within the precincts of 
tbe wind-swept common, where every occu¬ 
pant keeps his narrow bed, apart ana undis¬ 
turbed, and Nature is left, without profane- 
ment, to her solemn work, of elemental resti¬ 
tution ! 

Some years have now passed since tbe grounds 
of the Necropolis were planted, and by this time 
the thousands of trees have assumed shade and 
stature. The travellers by rail across the com¬ 
mon can see the gleam of marble column sou 
monumental stone shining amongst its ever- 
greens, and avenues of limes and lindsus; but 
we must go nearer to perceive the beauty of its 
arrangements, and scent tbe unnumbered roses 
and the cream-tinted flowers of the magnolia,, and 
the many-coloured garden-beds, quite apart from 
those of the sexton’s planting. There the ashes 
of the dead may hope to remain unmolested, ana 
the living find a tender pleasure in visiting, from 
time to time, a scene made doubly sacred by the 
sanctity of its solitude. 
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Framley Parsonage. By Anthony Trol¬ 
lope. ( Chapman and Hall , 193, Piccadilly .)— 
It is m yet by no means decided what a 
novel should be. There is a growing in¬ 
clination to restrict*, the domain of the novel 
within narrower and narrower bounds. Novels 
with a direct moral purpose, or a historic 
purpose, or a scientific purpose, are sure to 
be carped at by the critics. An essay, they 
say, is the right form in which to embody 
these high purposes ; an author ought not to 
foist his speculations upon the public in a manner 
necessarily so untruthful and incomplete. Then, 
tragical subjects are said to be unnt for novels. 
To choose a tragical subject is instantly pro¬ 
nounced to be a mark of ill-taste. An intricate 
plot is decried as impossible in real life. Care¬ 
fully elaborated characters are held up as bur¬ 
lesques of human nature. Altogether, it will be 
found that unfavourable criticisms generally 
point to the fact that the novel-writer has aimed 
at too much. His plot or his characters or his 
speculations are overdone. To say that the 
novel shall represent, without overstepping the 
modesty of nature, real human life, is no longer 
a sufficient definition. We are beginning to 
restrict it within very much narrower bounds. 
Some weeks ago we read in a critical journal a 
definition of what the novel should be, which, 
perhaps, most of our modern school of critics 
would accept. The writer stated that the only 
proper subject-matter for the novel was the 
manners of the time in which it was written. 
With great ingenuity he proceeded to show how 
invaluable such books would be to historians of 
later ages, who would thus have documents 
ready to their hands from which to cull those 
historical flowers which so pleasantly bestrew 
their heavier pages. “Tom Jones” was cited as 
an example of this orthodox novel—“Tom 
Jones,” from which book we learn that swearing 
was more common in those days than in these, 
and that the lighter vices were not so strictly 
kept behind the veil as they now are. If we 
accept this definition of the novel, vis. that it 
shall represent solely the manners of the time in 
which it is written, then “ Framley Parsonage” 
is a model novel. This, with the other numerous 
works of Mr. Trollope, will be hailed by after¬ 
ages as a priceless possession. From its pages 
the future antiquary will learn, among other 
curious facts, that the contemporaries of Mr. 
Trollope were accustomed under all circum¬ 
stances, whether of joy or grief, to dress for 
dinner. Surely, Mr. Millais, when he drew that 
personification of crinoline representing Lucy 
Kobarts in a state of woe, was in an humour of 
grim satire. There could not be a better embl em 
of the book than this picture. The pretty woe¬ 
ful face and clasped Lands and little pendant 
foot (though this must be booted in a horse- 
breaker fashion) squeesed into odd corners to 


give due prominence to that mountain of flounces, 
are as the touches of real human nature which 
Mr. Trollope has sparsely scattered on the 
ourskirts of his huge mass of conventionalism. 
The story turns upon the inconveniences caused 
by a bill-acceptance, and the disquiets arising 
from a love-affair between a rich lord and the 
sister of his parson-friend. The bill, with all its 
attendant expenses, does not exceed a thousand 
pounds. Mark Robarts who accepts it has an 
income of fifteen hundred a-year; moreover, all 
his friends are rich and are eager to lend him 
or to give him the thousand pounds in question. 
One does not quite see why the affair should end 
in bailiffs taking possession of the parsonage 
furniture, save that the exigencies of the story 
demand that little piece of excitement, and that 
a moral is thus pointed how very much more 
shocking it is for a clergyman to suffer such 
misfortune than a layman. With regard to the 
love-passage between Lucy Robarts and Lord 
Lufton, the only difficulty is that Lady Lufton, 
his mother, is supposed to be hostile to the 
match. Lucy will not accept Ludovic until the 
consent of his mother is gained. The mother 
never could or did refuse Ludovic anything, and 
so, when he asks her to consent to the marriage, 
she does consent. Why Lucy should so often 
enter upon the scene woe-begone in crinoline 
does not sufficiently appear. There are the 
usual questions of conscience in the book—the 
struggles between duty and pleasure which lie 
at the bottom of all human Btories. Here these 
take the form of casuistries as to what a parson 
ought to do or ought not to do. How far may 
he act against the wishes of his patroness ? Ought 
he to visit a bachelor-duke ? Does the presence 
of his bishop with him in questionable society 
render that society innoxious to himself ? May 
he ride to the meet with a friend, and, if so, 
may he cross one field after the hounds, and, if 
one, how many more? By how much is the 
wickedness of having anything to do with a bill 
increased by the party being clerical instead of 
lay ? We know of old that Mr. Trollope takes 
a great interest in the clergy. He tells us some¬ 
where in this story, with a somewhat grandi¬ 
loquent gravity, that his mission towards them 
extends only to consideration of their social 
relations, not of their parish or diocese business* 
We are glad his mission is so far limited. In 
another place he hints that he has a scheme for 
the equalising of ecclesiastical incomes, which 
scheme would seem to us to be an interference 
with ecclesiastical business in its most sacred 
point. However, we are spared the unfolding of 
this scheme in “ Framley Parsonage,” and so we 
have only to look at Mr. Trollope’s mission 
according to his own proclamation—a mission to 
satirise gently the " social relations” of the 
clergy. “ Spare the rod and spoil the child,” 
quoth Solomon; and Mr. Trollope when, after 
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mild castigation, he relegates this child to a 
fool’s cap and the corner, performs these severi¬ 
ties ostensibly with ah eye to the child’s good. 
We have often wondered what he purposes in 
these constant mild satires. We get always 
now, in his books, a flourish of trumpets when 
he is going to trot out a parson. He has 
achieved fame for that trick, and it is always 
printed in his bills, in the largest letters. Mr. 
Trollope in his famous act of parsonship is re¬ 
ceived with loud applause at the threshold of 
the arena, and probably hisses would follow if 
he substituted any other performance for that 
time-honoured one. The lady - part of his 
audience, especially, appreciate this poking of 
fun at their pastors. Bishop Proudie turned 
into an old pantaloon is meat and drink to 
them. The wickedness of making fun of a 
bishop gives an exquisite edge to their delight. 
We could understand that applause of this per¬ 
formance would make Mr. Trollope repeat it, 
also that habit would make him repeat it—it 
must be very easy to do what he has been 
doing for half a life; but when we find him 
gravely hinting a high moral purpose in these 
exhibitions, and referring to his labours past 
and to come as giving him a claim to the grati¬ 
tude of his countrymen, we recur with double 
force to our old wonderment—what is his 
object? Is he a special enemy or a special 
friend to the parsons ? Did a parson ever injure 
him, or are all his relations in the church? 
Does he think the parsons the only men worth 
warning in this wicked age ? or does he think 
them the only men foolish enough and defence¬ 
less enough to be lashed by satire ? Or is it 
that he has some natural sympathy or antipathy 
anent them ? Some men are strongly affected 
by a cat or the singing i’ the nose of a bagpipe. 
Any how the parsons would be well rid of him. 
That the question of parsondom, in its social as J 
well as its other relations, is a difficult one and 
becoming more and more difficult yearly, is 
pretty generally acknowledged. But poking 
gentle fun at the manners and customs of the 
clergyman will not help towards a settlement of 
the question. It has long ago been pointed out | 
that the pet parson holds, as it were, an inter¬ 
mediate position between the sexes male and , 
female—he is a weaker man, he is a stronger I 
woman; and it is against this emasculate con-! 
dition, which has been forced upon our priest- 1 
hood gradually—now by rampant platitudina- ' 
nanism, now by rampant attitudinarianism—that ! 
our Muscularians have risen in revolt. Such ! 
discussions as Mr. Trollope brings forward— 
how far a clergyman is justified in putting him¬ 
self in the way of contamination—whether his 
virtue is pure enough to resist seduction and 
strong enough to repel ravishment—whether 
the pharisaical attitude of gathering one’s gar- I 
ments about one is not the most becoming and j 
the safest attitude for him—such discussions 
take for granted the semi-feminity of the clergy, 1 
and propose only to decide what precise cross 1 
between breeches and crinoline would be their 
most fitting garb. Another novelist is fond of 


touching upon this parson-question—touching 
upon it in its social light ana in an humourous 
manner. If Mr. Trollope cannot get cured of 
his itch parsonwards, he would do well to study 
George Eliot’s treatment of the subject. To 
return to tbe hypothesis of Manners being the 
proper subject of the novel. Accepting this, we 
must inquire what Manners are. In tbe sense 
of our definition. Manners are the conventional 
habits of Society. Society lives in London for 
so many months of the year; at country-seats 
for so many; hunts in Leicestershire during this 
season, fishes in Norway during that, shoots in 
Scotland or travels on the Continent during 
another. Society has its boxes and stalls at the 
opera, its entrance into certain houses. It con¬ 
sists of lords and commoners, and of some few 
out of the lower world who gain admittance into 
Society by reason of their great wealth. Higher 
dignitaries of the church are in Society, and 
during the country-seat season parish-parsons 
gain entrance on a lower footing. Sometimes 
an apothecary or a lawyer is heard of there; 
but either is sure to have a ludicrous name and 
a burlesque manner. Ladies’-maids and foot¬ 
men and grooms play the broadly comic parts, 
speaking a language peculiar to themselves alone. 
The country-seat has its attendant village, and 
so we hear of Robin postman and Mrs. 
Podgers’s baby. The town has terrible dens 
upon its outskirts, whither wild young men 
resort, and so we are introduced to tbe Toser 
family. Society consists of a few thousand 
people who all agree to live much in the same 
way, and to do the same things. Probably 
among these few thousands there is genuine 
tragedy and farce enough to form the basis of as 
heart-moving a human story as has ever been 
written. Animal Hetties and mystical Dinahs, 
Godfrey Casses, devotees of Favourable-Chance, 
and Silas Marners, God-stricken, we have them 
all in those higher walks of life, made by the 
same Maker, creeping on the same earth, di/j 
ferent only in that their clothes are finer and 
their grammar more precise. But then these 
deeper commotions of life never rise to the 
smooth surface of Manners. Love-sick Lucy 
wears innumerable flounces, and the flounces 
are the chief business of our novelist. We want 
description of the savage’s war-paint, not specu¬ 
lations as to his thirst for blood. To say that 
there are no touches of nature in “Framley 
Parsonage” would be untrue; but we do say 
that they are almost lost and swallowed up in 
the overwhelming floods of conventionality* 
Lucy is pleasantly drawn, and sometimes her 
satiric utterances against herself express as well 
as can be her bitterness of heart. The devotion 
of Mrs. Robarts in the bailiff-scene is touching* 
The spice of poetry that exists in Sowerby g*in* 
instant acknowledgment in every heart as true. 
The pride of Crawley, in its first conception, is 
excellent; but then Mr. Trollope has chosen to 
burlesque it with his flippant wit. There are 
passages in this book so truthful, so pathetic, *o 
humourous, that they move those who are no 
admirers of the author to a tenfold impatience 
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of the mass of twaddle in which they are buried. 
The standard which the story sets up for itself 
is a false one. There are no men and women in 
“ Framley Parsonagethey are never viewed 
as men and women; but only with regard to 
their relations to Society. The only conscience 
in the book is, “What will the world say?” 
the only morality, “ Such conduct does not be¬ 
come such a position.’' Unfrock Mark Robarts 
and he does not exist. Deprive Lord Lufton of 
his title. Miss Dunstable of her wealth, and they 
cease to be. No doubt the accidents of life affect 
men greatly; but men do exist apart from these 
accidents. We can take Hetty, strip her of her 
lowlv circumstances, and raise her to the rank of 
a lady, and she will remain the same Hetty. In 
Maggie Tulliver we have the very type of a nature 
always at war with the circumstances encom¬ 
passing it. But can we imagine Lucy Robarts 
lowered to the station of Hetty ? Does she not 
disappear entirely when we take from her her 
educated sharpness of tongue and her conven¬ 
tional notions of propriety? It is because Mr. 
Trollope’s characters are not men and women, 
but effects of given circumstances only, that he 
errs so greatly in bringing them again and again 
upon the stage. He has not the wonderful 
talent to show a Beatrix Esmond developed into 
a Baroness Bernstein. * * * * We have said 
enough about Mr. Trollope to show that we 
differ from all the world in our estimate of his 
novels. He is now, perhaps, the most popular 
of our modern novelists: his name (Heaven 
save the mark!) is coupled with the toast of 
English Literature at literary dinners. (Is 
novel-writing the highest branch of Literature ? 
and have we no Dickens or Thackeray to repre¬ 
sent it, if it is ?) Rumour promises us another 
novel from his hand in the pages of the Corn- 
hill. His Orley Farm, illustrated by an artist, 
once our first, is on every drawing-room table. 
Mr. Trollope is at the height of his fame. We 
prophesy that he will live to see his novels rated 
at their worth. That we should return to an ad¬ 
miration of the fashionable novel, long since 
buried beneath worthier fictions, now resuscitated 
in all its flimsy flippancy, is not a good sign. 

Margaret; or, the Motherless. By 
Mrs. Pfeiffer. ( London: Hurts 4* Blackett .)— 
A novelette in verse, with a really interesting 
story, earnestly and gracefully told—so earn¬ 
estly, that at times the reader has difficulty in 
believing that it is not an actual memoir. 
Without rising into the higher realms of poetry, 
the author’s verse is neat, smooth, ana even 
elegant. Margaret is an orphan, left to the care 
of a light-hearted woman of the world (Juliet), 
who wearies of her task in a day or two; and 
hands over the poor infant to be cared for by 
one very little adapted to the office— 

The fanner’s homespun wife, who, stern and narrow, 

Went ronnd a mill of duties still the same, 

Hard, grinding, eating into soul and marrow. 


The girl grows on apace—grows beautiful, 

— with wonderful brown eyes— 
Now bright, now quenched, as in a w avy flood 
Of young emotions. 

She has intelligence and aspirations, a kindly 
heart, longing for sympathy and filled with keen 
desires for a more loving life than the hearth of 
the farmer and his wife affords her. Meanwhile 
Julia has “failing health;’’ and, being about to 
visit Italy, remembers her friend’s child, and 
takes her with her. The character of Julia is 
very cleverly sketched; as are those of the men, 
of all countries and professions, that, as a lover 
of the arts, she draws about her. Amongst 
other German visitors, comes “ Albrecht,’’ who 
exerts a sort of fascination upon everyone; but 
chiefly upon Margaret. Briefly, his Highness 
(for he is a Prince) falls in love with the young 
girl; who, robbed of all her dower of love through 
life, loves in return—or thinks she does—and 
they are married. The next scene is a “grey 
old castle,’’ in Germany; and Margaret has al¬ 
ready outlived affection on the part of her hus¬ 
band, and sits, in “ poverty of heart, a loveless 
wife.’’ Undisciplined in mind, she submits very 
ill to her great sorrow. Her jealousy is roused 
by his attentions to his cousin; her patriotism 
insulted by his scorn of her country; and his 
intention to take an active part against it, by 
heading a band of soldiers in the interest of 
Russia (it is the period of the Crimean War), 
renders her indignant. 'Phis portion of her 
story is supposed to be written by Margaret. 
The sentiment of the following lines will find 
ready sympathy: 

“ Let us have each our way,’’ I said; 

“ I love my country, you your class; 
Bondage is h&n} for those, who, bred 
In freedom, have been doomed to pass 
Beneath a yoke: but the true son, 

Or daughter, of a generous soil, 

Will keep some hold no arm can reach, 

Some liberty of thought and speech; 

Some fastness never to be won, 

And which no tyrant can despoil.” 

Subsequently, the diary of the lady falls into her 
husband’s hands; and, as she has written all she 
thought and felt, these revelations end in a 
scene and the final separation of the pair. Mar¬ 
garet returns to England, a dishonoured wife ; is 
coldly looked upon by those who knew her, and 
has even to seek a livelihood. 

Done for one ; ay, there appears 
The source of all sorrow and heaviness; 

The bread, for one , is made heavy with tears; 

A greater burden would weary her less . 

But the time has come, when the Battle of Life 
Must be fought by woman, and often alone 

Many a woman can never be wife, 

And many a mother’s heart makes moan 
Over the children she never has known. 

Byand-bve, we find her again under the roof of 
her friena Julia, whose dangerous illness intro¬ 
duces us to a young doctor and a nurse, who 
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exercise much influence tot good on her future 
life. But we hare no space to follow the windings 
of the tale. The following verses will acquaint 
the readers with the sequel, though not till farther 
trial, and lead them, we hope, to read this well- 
told story and graceful poem for themselves. 

They stood together, with averted eyes ; 

Filled, penetrated with each other's being ; 

Not daring to disturb, by looks or sighs, 

Or words, however to the thought agreeing, 

The infinite consciousness that, beating heart 
With beating heart, they were united here ; 
Commingling, interfbsed, no more to part; 

That earth was quick with love, and heaven was 
near, 

And they alive within; with the same light 
Which gilds the Eternal City day and night* 

And ever after, thinking on this gleam 
Of heaven, they were unable to recall 
The steps by which they mounted in their dream; 

Or what, at last, had hurried on their fall. 

There only swam the poppies and the corn 
Before them, and the alder at their side ; 

And, strangely, though their glances were with¬ 
drawn, 

The waving grass and hemlock, spreading wide 
Behind them, with the dandelions seen. 

Floating their bubbles everywhere between. 

Prison Books and their Authors. By 
John Alfred Langford. ( London: William 
Tegg ,)—Considering the great number of men, 
illustrious for their virtue, ability, and learning, 
who, by the exercise of their genius, have glo- 
rifled the dungeons—into which bigotry and 
tyranny, in one form or another, had cast them— 
there cannot be a worthier theme for a book than 
that offered by the history of their lives and 
prison recreation; and scarcely one which, to 
do sufficient justice to, entails a heavier de¬ 
mand upon the highest qualities of authorship. 
Mr. Langford has the merit of always selecting 
subjects for treatment by his able pen, which, 
from the extent of their bearing on the highest 
interests of humanity, must ever command at¬ 
tention, and be profitable to all; and which, 
interesting as they are in themselves, are, in his 
case, rendered still more so by the great ability, 
learning, and breadth of view he brings to the 
task of discussing them. And to indulge in 
this commendable exercise of judgment, as it is 
exemplified in his present work in particular, 
with any degree of success, is no easy matter. 
It requires much more than learning or mere un¬ 
disciplined talent to do so. To make it productive 
of anything merely good and note-worthy, a 
writer must posaess not only learning and ability, 
but also great critical acumen and habits of 
skilful analysis, patient industpr, and research- 
all of which Mr. Langford evidently has in no 
mean degree; and as the result of tneir exercise 
we have one of the most pleasant and instructive 
books on the interesting subject to which it 
relates that have yet been contributed to enrich 
our literature. To say our author has written 
it in a manner and spirit worthy of his theme is 
high praise, but we can honestly give it to him* 


His is bile of thosb keen, comprehensive, tod 
disciplined intellects which seem intuitively to 
know all the merits and defects of any subject 
they take in hand, and have the happy faculty 
of placing them at once, and without any ap¬ 
parent effort, in the precise light which will beirt 
make them understood and appreciated. And 
this valuable faculty is exemplified in the work 
before us in a remarkable degree. The space 
devoted to the prison books and their authors 
treated of is necessarily very limited in extent; 
but it is quite sufficient to enable our author 
to give an accurate and satisfactory idea of 
both—of their excellencies and faults, of every¬ 
thing indeed, that, at least for the purpose of 
estimating them aright, is needful to be known 
about them; and we rise from his account feel¬ 
ing that nothing more is needed to enable us to 
pronounce judgment on them, and that they 
have become permanently impressed on the 
memory. The merit of his sketches and criti¬ 
cisms, too, is enhanced by the charm of his 
style, which is one of the most easy, natural, 
arid flowing of any we have met with, and har¬ 
monises in every way with his subject. Of 
course he has been compelled to confine his at¬ 
tention to only a few authors, it being impossi¬ 
ble within the limits of one book to deal with 
more than a few of the great number entitled to 
notice; but he has chosen some of the most 
eminent—amongst whom are two or three de¬ 
servedly dear to Englishmen especially—inti¬ 
mating in his introduction to the work that he 
is prepared to extend the list should it be found 
necessary to do so. The book is divided into 
twelve chapters, each of them being devoted to 
a separate author—the chief events of whose 
life are given along with an analysis of and ex¬ 
tracts from his most remarkable prison works. 
The authors treated of are :—Boethius, the Earl 
of Surrey, Cervantes, Sir Walter Raleigh, 
Robert Southwell, the Martyr; George Wither, 
the Puritan; Richard Lovelace, the Cavalier; 
John Bunyan, Dr. Dodd, James Montgomery, 
Leigh Hunt, and Thomas Cooper—all of whom 
have written more or less, and most of them 
their best productions while in confinement. 
The chapter on Boethius, the last great repre¬ 
sentative of the classic mind as it flourished in 
ancient Rome, and his celebrated work, “ De 
Consolatione Philosophise,” written in prison 
shortly before his inhuman execution, occupies 
the place of honour, and from it we take oar 
author’s estimate of his character and the merit 
of his book, which may also serve as an illus¬ 
tration of his powers of critical analysis:— 

Re was master of all the learning of the times, 
and has won for himself the praise of the scholars 
of his own and all succeeding ages. Cassiodorns, 
speaking for bis master Theodoric, thus speaks of 
the many-sidedness of his friend's genius; u Through 
him Pythagoras, the musician; Ptolemy, the astro¬ 
nomer; Niobomacut, the arithmetician; Euclid, 
the geometer; Plato, the theologian | Aristotle, the 
logician; Archimedes, the mec h a nici a n —had leaned 
to speak the Roman language.” like all other 
truly great men, Boethius did not forget the citizen 
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faa Um student, bit give bit country the T ri ces of 
fefte greet learning and hie powerful none. He wee 
wci active member of the Senate, e personal adviser 
of bis Sovereign, a consul, a patrician, aad a master 
of the offices. How he fulfilled his duties, the 
following speeels of his to philosophy will show. 
The facts are fully confirmed by the history of the 
times. He says: “ You confirmed this saying from 
tlic mouth of Plato, that states would be happy 
if either philosophers should rule them, or if It 
nbonld happen that their rulers applied themselves 
to the study of philosophy. You taught, by the 
mouth of the same man, that this was a necessary 
muse for wise men to undertake the management 
of public affairs, that the government of cities might 
mot be left to wicked and debauched citizens, and 
good men brought to destruction. Following, there¬ 
fore, this authority, I resolved to reduce into action 
In the public administration, what 1 had learned 
from you in my private retirement. You, and God, 
Who hath implanted you in the minds of wise men, 
are my witnesses; that, when I came into the magis¬ 
tracy, I had no other end in view than the common 
interests of all good men. Then I had to en¬ 
counter mighty and irreconcileable differences with 
Wicked men; gnd, what liberty and clearness of 
Conscience la apt to produce, I always slighted 
the displeasure of powerful men in the defence of 
right. How often did I oppose Conigastne, when 
he was making an attack upon the fortunes of 
every weak and unsupported person 1 How often 
did I check Triguilla, the chief officer of the 
palace, in the committing of injurious deeds, which 
he had designed and well nigh executed! How 
often by my authority, which was exposed to dangers, 
did I protect unhappy men whom the unpunished 
avarice of barbarians always harassed by endless 
calumnies 1 Never did any one draw me aside from 
right to wrong. When the fortunes of the provin¬ 
cial* were ruined, both by private extortions and 
publie exactions, I was no less grieved than the 
sufferers. When in the time of severe famine, a 
distressing and inevitable proclamation was made to 
bring up com, which threatened the province of 
Campania with want, I engaged in a contest against 
the principal officers of the palace. I insisted before 
the King, as a judge, that the corn to be purchased 
should not be exacted; and I prevailed. I saved 
Paulinos, a consular gentleman, whose wealth the 
dogs about the palace (greedy courtiers) bad already, 
in hope and ambition, devoured from their very 
jaws, while they were gaping to swallow him up. I 
exposed myself to the bitter hatred of Cyprian, the 
informer, that Albinus, a consular gentleman, might 
not suffer punishment upon a prejudged accusa¬ 
tion.* 

♦ * * * * 

The “ Consolatio” is a noble book” It is worthy 
of being the closing work of the classic mind. In 
its pages are enshrined the purest and noblest 
thoughts of old philosophy. A finer eulogy of 
virtue and its benign and universal blessings was 
never penned. To the lone man in exile and suffer¬ 
ing appears the divine vision of philosophy, and 
holds high discourse, with the favoured prisoner, on 
life and death, and virtue and happiness; ou good 
and evil, on fate, free-will, fore-knowledge absolute; 
and all the moot questions of philosophy and meta¬ 
physics, in a high and noble tone, which recalls to 
mind the noblest of the Platonic Dialogues. The 
work is divided into five books, and in short chap¬ 
ters of alternate prose and verse, somewhat in the 
manner of strophe and anti-strophe, the various 


subjects are discussed. The verse portions are moral 
deductions from, or illustrations of, tbs prose dis¬ 
course; some of them of much beauty, and possessing 
a pore vein of poetry. The mind thue thrown entirely 
upon itself, cat off from the outer world and all its 
snares and attractions, finds that wealth and station 
and fame and the things which are usually the prises 
for which men struggle, are, after all, but vanity of 
vanities. It echoes the cry of Solomon, and ex¬ 
claims to all these things, “ Vanitas vanitatwn.” 
But, unlike the sceptic Ecclesiastes, the Roman 
does not rest here. He seeks for consolation and 
peace in the great Author of all things, and finds 
that, although the golden apples of the world 
are bat ashes in the mouth, God and virtue 
are realities, and in them happiness is to be found. 
Earth is not to him a wild, weltering chaos, but a 
divinely-ordered place, in which men are to be tried 
and tested ; and thus prosperity and adversity are 
but ministers in the hands of the Ail-wise to lead 
men to Him, the one and only good. 

From the chapter on Bunyan we take the fol¬ 
lowing, illustrative of his moral character before 
his “ conversionwhich lets us see he was by 
no means the desperately depraved and wicked 
being most of his biographers—taking their cue, 
we suppose, from the picture which (obeying the 
dictates of a heated fancy) he has drawn of 
himself at that period—describe him to have 
been; 

The question of his early depravity and wicked¬ 
ness is no longer a moot point. Only in the 
language of pletcsts, who consider all men utterly 
depraved until they are converted and have received 
the grace of God, can Bunyan be again named as a 
“ vile wretch,” an u abandoned man,” a u son of 
Belialnor, except in the same sense, can his own 
self-denunciations be received. That he was ad¬ 
dicted to swearing at one period of his life is true; 
yet one rebuke and one struggle cured him of this 
foolish practice. He was never a drunkard, never 
profligate. He played at “ cat” and “ hockey” on 
Sunday afternoon it is true, yet he attended church 
in the morning. He married before he was nine¬ 
teen, and was a good and faithful husband; capable, 
as was proved by the conduct of his second wife, of 
inspiring the deepest love and the bravest heroism 
in the heart of a woman. In a word, his great 
wickedness and depravity are to be understood only 
in tbeir peculiar religious sense. 

And our author thus truthfully and admirably 
sums up the merits and characteristics of his 
immortal bools, “The Pilgrim’s Progress”: 

Its dramatic power is wonderful. Every cha¬ 
racter is distinot and real. Every person intro¬ 
duced is a man or a woman, and not a shadow, an 
abstraction to which names are given. We recog¬ 
nize them all, so vivid and so thoroughly human are 
they. Bunyan had represented and seen and heard 
it all in his own mind before he committed it to 
paper. His persons have all human hearts; and the 
red blood or life flows through their veins; and 
they talk, and feel, and slip, and get on, even as 
the people we meet in the streets, or amongst whom 
we move, talk, and feel, and slip, and get on. 
Every one who keeps his eyes open could supply 
persons for every character drawn in the * Pilgrim’s 
Progress.’ The dramatic power of Shakspeare is 
more varied, and of larger grasp, and more uni¬ 
versal meaning; but it is scarcely a bit more intense 
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than Banyan’s. This [is' one of its great sources of 
power over (he heart ;"for men are more moved, 
and more permanently influenced, by dramatic than 
by’any other power of [genius. 

We must now take our leave of this most inter¬ 
esting and ably-written work; and, in closing 
our notice, we may remark that it is embellished 
with excellent portraits of some of the authors 
depicted, is beautifully'printed in antique type, 
and, altogether, is got up in a style of much 
elegance and taste. It has, as it deserves, our 
heartiest commendation; and we trust it will 
meet with that large measure of success to 
which its great merits entitle it. 


PERIODICALS. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. (19, 
Langham Place, Regent Street; W. Ifent and 
Co., Patemoster-row ).—The July number of our 
contemporary opens with an article from the 
“ Journal des Economises,” of October last, 
entitled, in its present form, “Women and 
Commerce,” in which the vexed question of 
woman’s labour is discussed, and^the arguments 
for and against its employment in those crafts 
already occupied by men, are carefully summed 
up by M. Joseph Garnier, who, however, con¬ 
cludes that the ideal desideratum is to be found 
rather in the diminution of the necessity of 
woman’s presence in the manufactory, fiela, or 
workshop than in the growing need of her pre¬ 
sence : a conclusion in which we fully agree. 
That thousands of women must live by their 
own labour in the present day is but too patent 
to us all, as it is equally so that thousands of 
men block them out from certain in-doors and 
womanly occupations for which they are, by 
right of taste and feeling and natural affinity 
—to borrow a phrase from another science 
than social economy—distinctly adapted. Let 
us hope that the spirit of emulation and manly 
enterprise, which our volunteer system bids fair 
to bring about, may result in the need of worthier 
occupations for a large section of the young 
manhood of this country than the unfolding 
of silks and muslins, the fingering of artificial 
flowers, and the measuring of tapes and ribbons 
—aye, or the sale of soaps and essences, or the 
dressing of ladies’ heads—and this while thou¬ 
sands of their fellow-countrywomen have to 
seek the means of livelihood at the sacrifice of 
home and friends and country, in distant colo¬ 
nies. But the fact that 

-the competition, on a large scale, of women, 

whose remuneration is always less than that of men, 
must exercise upon the general rate of wages a real 
depression- 

should, in the humble opinion of the writer of 


these lines, make us pause before throwing them 
into competition with male workers in manufac¬ 
tories or other undertakings, which unsettle 
them for home occupations, and render them 
less valuable as housewives and mothers. The 
very interesting memoir of Madame Luce, of 
Algiers, is brought to a close. “ Fruits in their 
Season” is continued, and among other papers 
is one entitled “ Emerald Green,” which reveals 
unsuspected terrors lurking in the seemingly 
gentle and graceful art of flower-making, in 
the colouring of certain kinds, substances are 
used of so dangerous a nature that the persons 
employed in manufacturing them are seised 
with what the least practised hands suppose to 
be a violent cold; it is especially the case with 
dark-blue or green flowers, from which the 
poisonous powder which gives the colour, is 
never rinsed, as is the case with other colours; 
and though the young girls and women work at 
them with handkerchiefs tied over the ears and 
mouths 

-the green powder will Bearch into the nasal 

organ. To-morrow there will be a discharge of 
blood and mucous, and, ere the order is done, sores 
will break out upon the face, and, especially within 
the ears and nostrils, there will be inflammation. 

Surely our lady readers will put an end to 
this frightful wrong—this system of slow poi¬ 
soning—b)t abandoning the wearing of green 
wreaths, and dissuading others from doing so 
after the details so vividly set forth. 

Magnet Stories—The Story op Nel¬ 
son. By W. H. G. Kingston. ( London: Groom- 
bridge and Sons, Paternoster-row). —Mr. King¬ 
ston is so well known as a writer of pleasant 
books for boys, that his name upon the title- 
page is sufficient guarantee for the excellence of 
the present number. Especially at home in 
nautical matters, he takes his young readers 
through the most stirring incidents of Nelson’s 
life, and, with a pleasant facility, compresses 
into the pages of this little book an amount 
of interesting anecdote and adventure, which 
will make many a boy’s heart beat with emula¬ 
tion. The story is supposed to be told by an 
old Greenwich pensioner, who, as man and boy, 
had sailed with Nelson all his life; and who is 
as pleased to relate his remembrances of the 
heroic Admiral, as his auditor, an embryo mid¬ 
shipman, is to listen to him; and as we are sure 
all manly boys will be to read his story. 

[We regret that want of space obliges us to hold 
over our notice of Mr. Tlmb’s pleasant book, 

“ Something for Everybody ’ 1 5 “ The Odd Fellow's 
Magazine”; “Report of the Royal Life-Boat In¬ 
stitution”; “Workhouse Visitors’ Journal”; 

Ac.]. 
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But little has taken place in the way of thea¬ 
trical novelty during the past sultry month, 
and the heat of July always renders a close 
theatre less inviting than at other times, although, 
on the whole, managers have had little reason to 
complain. At 

The Adelphi, 

The “ Colleen Bawn” has been for a time with¬ 
drawn, and the thrilling “ Dead Heart” revived. 
Mr. Webster’s fine impersonation of the hero, 
Mr. Fisher’s finished and striking portraiture 
of the root abbl Latour , and Mrs. A. Mellon’s 
touching rendering of Catherine , render the 
drama most attractive. One of those ephemeral 
farces that this theatre delights in has been 
produced, yclept M The Pretty Horsebreaker,” 
the plot of which, such as it is, consists in a 
wealthy gentleman, whom the'titled mother of 
seven charming creatures is angling for, pre¬ 
ferring the humble cousin of the family, under 
the impression that the title ofthe piece is her 
proper description. At 

The Haymarket, 

A new comedy called " My Lord and My Lady’’ 
has been brought out. Passing to 

The Princess’s, 

We see Mr. Fechter’s “ Hamlet,” has been, as 
usual, drawing crowds. The performances, 
during the earlier part of the month, by Mr. 
Phelps of “ King Lear” drew good audiences. 
We were greatly pleased and enthralled with his 
reading of the character, which was at once 
powerful and touching. At 

The Olympic, 

“A Charming Woman” has been running, 
followed by “ The Wandering Minstrel,” m 
which Mr. Robson moves to the utmost the 
risible faculties of his appreciative audiences. 

On the 20th July, the Crystal Palace, lovely 
with its green lawns, masses of brilliant flowers, 
and sparkling fountains, was the scene of the 

Fete op the Dramatic College. 

The stalls of the Fancy Fair, at which presided 
most of the popular and charming fair members 
of the histrionic profession, were crowded with 
eager and admiring purchasers. The Richard¬ 
sonian Drama, one of the cleverest exhibitions 

C sible, also drew great numbers, as did the 
lesque performed by the Savage Club. Aunt 
Sallies, Raffles, Tents of Mystery, and a Post- 
office presided over by a charming Post-mistress, 
played their parts in lightening the hearts and 
pockets of the thousands of amused visitors. 
So excellent an object as the Dramatic College 
deserves every encouragement, and we sincerely 
hope that year after year the Fite will increase 


in its successful enterprise, and, judging from 
the last one, it bids fare to be, next to the Derby 
and the Rifle Meeting, the most popular annual 
assemblage in London. W. R. 


LONDON AND MIDDLESEX ARCHAEO¬ 
LOGICAL SOCIETY. 

A very interesting meeting of the members of 
this Society and their friends took place on the 
2nd ultimo, at the church of Austin Friars, 
where the meeting was addressed by the Rev. 
Thomas Hugo, who entered very lucidly 
into the past history of the • church—one of 
the few which escaped the great fire of 1666, 
and which has been since the time of Edward 
the Sixth in the possession of the Dutch con¬ 
gregation, to whom all the present monuments 
in the church belong. Formerly the church had 
been rich in beautiful monuments and brasses, 
of which last only the sockets remain; while no 
vestige of the effigies or tombs of the BlondeUs, 
and Giffords, and Courtneys, and the Oxen- 
fords, and many names of mark and likelihood 
exist. Whatever escaped the rapacity of the 
Marquis of Winchester, son of Sir William 
Paulet, who for the pitiful sum of £100 " dis¬ 
posed of the pavement thereof, with all the 
magnificent sepulchral monuments of the no¬ 
bility,” fell subsequently before the iconoclastic 
spirit of the Cromwellians. Nothing can be 
plainer than its present appearance; yet, stand¬ 
ing on the raised platform on which the com¬ 
munion-table is placed, the appearance of the 
long line of beautiful arches wnich remain at¬ 
tests to its former beauty; though neither the 
roof nor even the entire of the walls are of the 
same period; indeed, there was nothing to pre¬ 
vent the rapid rotting of the former, for the 
Marquis had stripped it of the protecting lead, 
and had impiously converted the fine church of 
the Friars Eremite, which Humphrey Bohun, 
Earl of Hereford and Essex, had founded, into 
a stable. The carving on the front of the organ 
gallery is in the renaissance style, and has been 
| painted; while that of the oak-panelling behind 
the communion-table was pronounoea by the 
learned illustrator to be Jacobian. A discus¬ 
sion arose touching the date of the windows; 
Lord Talbot de Malahide, who presided, being 
inclined to consider them of the Flamboyant 
style, and Mr. Hugo’s opinion leaning to a later 
period. 

It had been stated in the programme of the 
day’s proceeding that the Society would, after 
leaving the church of Austin Friars, visit the 
Armourer’s and Brazier’s Hall; but, upon its 
being understood that the visitors would pro¬ 
bably number two or three hundred, the worthy 
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company thought it prudent to cancel the favour were state-palls, suggestive of funereal pa* 
of admitting a scientific society within their geantry far more magnificent than we mo- 
gates; and in consequence, instead of having derns have any notion of. One of crim- 
to chronicle the plate, charters, &c., of the Bon velvet, embroidered with gold, exhibits 
Brazier’s Company, we found ourselves in the round the border the arms of the Company, and 
Merchant Taylor’s Hall, which reminded us, by the history of St. John Baptist, the patron of 
its quaint magnificence, its carved festoons of the fraternity Another, of cloth of gold, has the 
fruit and flowers above the doors, its richly* same emblems wrought in colours in the border, 
ornamented ceiling, and painted windows, of From hence the Society proceeded to Sion 
some of the ancient city guilds in Belgium. College, on the ancient Bite of Elsing SpitaL 
Here, not only the hall and library, and The college owes its foundation to Dr. Thomas 
ball-room, but the curious old crypt (now used White, who left £3,000 to purchase and build 
as a cellar), were thrown open for the inspection the same, with almshouses for 20 poor people— 
of the visitors. The hall itself, with its star- 10 men and 10 women—besides making provi- 
spangled walls and festive banners—for a ban- sion for their support by liberal endowments, 
quet bad recently been held in it—was a plea- A selection of curious MSS. on vellum, and ran 
aant sight: but treasures of another kind, and books were exhibited, of which the spacious 
far more interesting to the archaeologist, were library contains a number; one with a chain still 
courteously displayed upon the tables. Here a appended to it, by which, in former days, such 
golden bowl of rich workmanship, weighing treasures were attached to the walls of libraries, 
200 ounces, another of silver-gilt, almost as as well as to the reading-desks of churches, 
massive—dishes of the same now used for rose- The Rev. W. H. Milman, M.A., Librarian of the 
water at the dinners of the brotherhood—and a College, gave an interesting account of the 
loving-cup of the precious metal, capable of treasures in bis charge, some of which belonged 
containing three quarts, Amongst other objects to the Jesuits, and others to the old library 
of antiquarian interest, was the standard yard- of St. Paul’s. The library itself, with its nooks 
measure of the realm, of solid silver, and which for quiet reading, the ascetic plainness of its 
in former days it was imperative on the cloth- fittings up, and its unexpected wealth of books, 
merchant and drapers who attended Bartbolo- (which are open to the scholar by the payment 
mew Fair to send for before selling a particle of of a small yearly stipend), and tne courtesy of 
their goods, and for the loan of which 8s. lid. the curator, are amongst the pleasantest remi- 
was charged. A very curiously wrought silver niscences of a pleasant day. 
hammer was also exhibited, the gift of Thomas The meeting terminated in the upper hall 
Roberts. And, turning from the festive in- of the Hon. Artillery Company, where the 
signia, memorials of a very different character, minutes of the Secretary were read by the Hon. 
but quite as gorgeous in tbeir way, met us in Secretary, H. Sass, Esq., and exhibited tbs 
what Lambert calls the ancient tapestry hang- growing popularity of the Association, 
ings of the company, two of which, however, C. A W. 


THE TOILET, 

(Especially from Paris.) 

First Figure.—A Pompadour barege dress, running upwards to the body, a plaiting of tbs 
On the skirt, one deep flounce and four small material five inches wide. White muslin man- 
ones, the last of these headed. These flounces telet, trimmed with two frills, haying a wide 
are bordered with green silk. Body high; hem and three rows of lace insertion: above 
waist round. Duchess sash of green ribbon, the last frill a plaiting with a transparent of pink. 
Sleeves plaited at the top; loose at the bottom, Head-dress, a Greek net and a broad brimmed 
and trimmed with four frills, beginning at the Tuscan hat, trimmed with black velvet and 
shoulder. Plain black tulle shawl decorated roses. ... 

with bands of black velvet and bordered with Third Figure. —Toilet for a little girl tuns 
lace. Tulle under-sleeves puffed. White crape years old. A buff quilting skirt and jacket, 
bonnet, having a limp crown covered with black with worked muslin collar and under-sleeve*. 
tulle . Green crape front; the curtain of black Tuscan hat, bordered with Prussian-blue velvet, 
tulle covered with lace. For ornament small with a tuft of blue corn-flowers. There i* * 
tufts of green feathers and white narcissii. small pocket on each side of the jacket. 

Second Figure. — Dress of pearl grey Surplice dresses, and dresses crossing in front 
barege. Body high. Sleeves with large plaits and fastening at the side, are much worn. 
at top; wide at the bottom. Ou the skirt, and Ribbons are the favourite trimmings. TVy 
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are goffered, end pi ne d it the bottom of the puifiage may be eprakled with little bows* 
dime, either eloping or in losenges, end are Most of the sleeves are puffed to the wrist; but 
sometimes of two colours, 1 in alternate portions, they may be made either long or short, 
about a quarter of a yard in depth. Front Black and white lace spencers are also worn, 
trimming of bows of ribbon of the same colour and are very pretty for evening, especially over a 
as the dress, passing one above another from Spanish corsage of black or bright-coloured 
the bottom to the point in the centre of the silk. The general form of head-dresses partakes 
corsage . A bow of the same ribbon is worn of the diadem and the cdche peipne, connected 
instead of a brooch at the top of the corsage . by a very narrow wreath on each side. 

Sleeves, of course, continue wide and open x The newest wreaths are of two kinds of flowers, 
those in the bell-shape are pretty, looped up in and the round tuft in front and at the back 
front by a strip of silk, edged with lace, under continue to be worn t the latter is sometimes 
which plaits are formed. Puffed sleeves also separated, so as to either enclose the hair or to 
continue in favour. be placed under it. The envelopes are of the 

Dresses for young ladies are generally made same forms as described in my last. The colour 
low, in order to wear with them, the very pretty Isabelle is much worn in mantles and cachemere 
ipencert of white muslin just now in fashion, shawls; but black is greatly in vogue. At the 
They are either embroidered or puffed; the puffs sea-side and watering-places, the cloaks are 
running lengthwise or horizontally, according to generally circles, with large hood,«lined with 
taste. Some are puffed only, to form a yoke, silk ana trimmed with heavy tassels. White, 
when the style allows of it. Black ribbon blue, and fuchsia-coloured mantles of cachemere, 
velvet intersected longitudinally has a very pretty with a sleeve puffed in the style of Henry VII., 
affect; lace or ribbon may be introduced instead, and trimmed with gold passementerie , are also a 
so as to vary the toilet when desired: the very effective wrap. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


While regret is still fresh for the loss the j and noblest and most courageous aspirations 
literary and artistic world have sustained by the and sympathies, enshrined themselves in her 
death of Mrs. Jameson, a wider circle is made j heart and found an utterance in her verse, that 
sorrowful by tbe passing away of one who has j kindled them in others. It is twenty-four years 
been pronounced, without a dissentient voice, {since she wrote “Victoria’s Tears,” a friend 
so far as we have heard, the greatest English I reminds me; and then she was famous. Few 

S ietess of this or any other age. Elizabeth who read it can forget the womanly pathos of 
arrett was the daughter of a country gentle- the poem; but the strong tenderness, and pity, 
man, who, after leaving Cambridge, purchased and scorn of wrong that was the best part of her 
an estate in Hertfordshire, where we presume nature; and the great power of her verse over- 
his gifted daughter was bom. Few particulars flowed years afterwards in the “ Cry of the 
of her life or illness are given in the notices we Factory Children,” tbe passionate pleadings of 
have seen of her death; probably her father’s which echoed and re-echoed through all England, 
sympathy for intellectual cultivation and literary in town and village, and helped forward their 
exercises encouraged her predilections; for it is emancipation. All she has ever written has 
denied that she owed much to the influence of been remarkable for power and originality; but 
her kinsman, John Kenyon, or to the Greek- the roost powerful and most original of all her 
scholar, Mr. Boyd, with the first of whom her works—the master-piece—is her brave, pitiful, 
correspondence did not commence till she was sublime novel in blank verse, “ Aurora Leigh.” 
thirty years of age, and had become a poetess of The marriage of the poetess with Robert Brown- 
some fame. In brief, it is claimed for her that ing, a poet, whose instincts and sympathies were 
she was a self-taught and self-sustained artist, finely in accordance with her own, is said to 
though not in the simplest and severest sense of have proved a most happy one; while her 
these conditions; sines position, education, the removal to Italy must have enabled her to enjov 
sympathy, companionship and correspondence existence much more than her fragile health 
of learned and intellectual friends were hers from would have admitted of in a less genial climate; 
the first. It would appear that Miss Barrett ; and at the same time, by its new life, and centuries 
never enjoyed robust health, and that her sight ! of associations, to have invigorated and added 
suffered so much that she was confined for some power to her inspirations. The death of the 
time to a darkened room. But her mind appears poetess took place at Florence, on tbe 29tb of 
to have soared the wider and higher for these June. 

physical limits; and the most intrepid thoughts. To recall ourselves to tbe events of the past 
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month at home, melo-dramatic horrors have 
abounded. In Northumberland-street, Strand, 
at noon of a summer’s day, with people passing, 
and others actually in the house. Pistol-shots 
are heard, and a deadly struggle takes place, 
which ends in the death of the would-be 
assassin, and the wounding of his intended 
victim without causing inquiry or interruption. 
The VidU case is also without parallel in 
this country; and, while we sympathize in 
the silence of the son, who, despite his 
written statement, has since refused to proceed 
against his father, we most sincerely hope that 
the Baron, who, after riding out on a mid¬ 
summer’s afternoon to pay visits to Royalty, 
decoys his son up a shady lane, and then 
endeavours to knock out his brains with a hunt¬ 
ing-whip, may not be allowed—in a land where 
justice is presumed to be blind to rank and 
wealth—to escape her inexorable* hands. 

On the 20th ult., the Annual Fete and Fancy 
Fair in aid of the Dramatic College Fund, took 
place at the Crystal Palace, and was most 
numerously attended. All the principal actresses 
had stalls, and assumed the characters of sales¬ 
women with felicitous earnestness—asking and 
obtaining unheard-of prices, and in some 
instances, where trusting individuals had neg¬ 
lected to obtain change outside the stalls, more 
than the prices. But then, charity thinketh no 
ill; and the fair faces and persuasive eyes of the 
extortionists made willing victims even to the pro¬ 
verbial juggles of the wheel of fortune. On the 
part of the actors, it was whispered to us, that 
they dealt more in “ sells” than in sales; but 
their strategy was of a less subtle description 
than that practised by the stall-keepers; in fact, 
on the part of Messrs. Toole and Paul Bedford, 
it was barefaced to a degree, and yet everybody 
appeared thoroughly to enjoy it. Forsaking the 


legitimate drama for the day, these gentlemen 
and their compeers turned aside to the picturesque 
outskirts of the stage, if I may so express it, and 
converted themselves into proprietors of Punch 
and Judy, the Peep-show, Aunt Sally, and 
Cheap Jack; or revelled in all the luxurious 
abandon of their art on the platform, or the 
stage of Richardson’s show. In front of which 
the clown and lady in the low boddice and straw 
hat Dromenaded as of yore, the former eagerly 
handed the company up the orthodox steps, and 
making the proclamation: “All in, all in!** 
“just a-goin* to begin!** and the gong, that 
surely we have all heard, sounded with tre¬ 
mendous effect on vacillating spectators. Indeed, 
though the performance was announced to take 
place every ten minutes, the theatre filled to over¬ 
flowing; and we confess, such was the fascination 
of the unique performance, that we found our¬ 
selves twice slipping with our friends through 
the side-door at which the press were admitted. 
Subsequently the Savage Club took possession of 
the stage, and performed the original burlesque 
of Valentine and Orson, written by Messrs. 
Planch^, Talfourd, Byron, Halliday, L. Buck¬ 
ingham, and W. Brough : the acting of the 
latter gentleman, Mr. Lionel Brough, and Mr. 
Byron was excellent, and the performance, 
which was repeated to a more than crowded 
house on each occasion, must have produced a 
very handsome item to the proceeds of the day. 
The whole of the amusements were repeated 
on the 22nd, and we have heard that the 
Dramatic College Fund has been largely in¬ 
creased by the active exertions of the managers, 
actors, actresses, and gentlemen connected with 
literature and art, who succeeded in sending 
home delighted audiences on both days of the 
entertainment. 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


j Errata ; In the article “ Our Cornfield Flora, 1 ’ 
in the last month’s part, a misprint has occurred 
through the dropping of a paragraph, by which 
“ whorl of leaves” takes the place of “ involucre ” 
in tho description of the corn-bluebottle.—En. 

Pobtby received, with thanks: “After the 
Rain;” “ Fancies.” 

Declined , with thanks: “ Gertrude “ The 
Parting;” “ At Florence“ To a Dead Poetess 
“ Honeysuckles.” “ Sonnets,” by H. B.; Enigma, 
by Emelia; “ Evilen the Fair,” much too long for 
our pages. 

Manuscripts received: T. L., from Cork. Had 
the author not stated that the first part sent was the | 
half of the tale, we should not have put him to the i 
trouble of sending the remainder, which is three | 
times as long, and would require much more space 
than we can afford. “ The Reason Why“ The 


Lathams.” As soon as read, the authors shall hear 
from us. “ Our Summer Deserts.” The similarity 
of the subject, and its treatment, to an article 
at present publishing in a contemporary journal 
obliges us, with much regret, to decline on res- 
teemed contributor’s favour. 

D. M., Eccleshall: Our temporary absence from 
home prevented our receipt of this correspondent's 
| note till too late to answer it to the address given, 
j In reply to his inquiry, the magazine may be had to 
j order of all booksellers. We hope to find space for 
| the first portion of “ Ballowmere” in our next. 

Books, Music, &c., for review in this maga¬ 
zine, must be sent by the 10th of the month. 

Notice : We cannot undertake to return rejected 
MSS. unless stamps aro forwarded for the purpose. 
Authors are requested to make copies of short 
articles. 


Muted bj Beftnoit sad Tuxferd r S4€, Strand, bMdw. 
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HUTSON MOBLEY. 

BY JAMES B. STEPHENS. 

( Concluded .) 


Chap. XIY. 

It was very faint indeed, if it was a light at 
alL Perhaps it was that the words of the old 
steward had taken so strong a hold upon my 
mind that the dim beginnings of a dream had 
assumed the reality of open-eyed perception. It 
was gone so soon, too; as if a mere memory of 
light had fleeted over the world, and had then 
passed away into forgetfulness. 

Yet there it was again I dreamlike as before, 
dim and lurid as if the remote reflection of a 
demon's wing, hovering on the confines of night! 
Again it passed. Where had it been ? In the 
chamber, or outside ? Or had it been at all ? 

A third time! More dim but more steady. 
Iveron sits up in bed, and I know that he too 
is gasing on it, and that it is not a creation of 
phrenzy. We look for some time at the window 
in silence, for the light is now plainly outside, 
dll it disappears, and then only we question each 
other of what we have seen. 

Each had seen a light, three distinct times. 
Each had suspected his sight until the third 
time; but now we were quite agreed on the point 
of its accuracy. Accordingly we rose as 
stealthily as possible, and proceeded softly 
towards the window, which, as I said before, 
looked out on the chapel. We waited there for 
some time, when at length the faintest possible 
glimmer showed the only window of the chapel 
which our point of view commanded. The light 
was unmistakeably in the chapel and was moving 
slowly to and fro.' My first feeling was that 
eerie sense of the supernatural which will some¬ 
times make the stoutest heart aware of its own 
heating. But my curiosity was stronger than 
my superstition, and the abiding impression that 
we haa been sent here for the unravelling of the 
mystery that had wound itself around us, im¬ 
pelled me to instant investigation. 

We dressed ourselyes as quickly as we could 
without light, and were finding our way noise¬ 
lessly down stairs, when Iveron, in a whisper, 
prudently suggested that we were unarmed. I 
remembered the pistols which I had purchased, 
and which I had left on a cabinet in the old hall. 
I soon found my way into the hall, where the 


dying embers of the log fire made the darkness 
only more visible and more insufferable than the 
utter blackness without. Finding the pistols 
where I had left them, I rejoined Iveron, to whom 
I entrusted one of them, and a few steps more 
brought us to the glass door that led out into, 
the chapel-yard. The key was in the lock inside, 
and attached to it hung a much larger one that 
even in the darkness I divined to be the suc¬ 
cessor of that which had been lost when Salvestro 
Gagini had disappeared. Slipperless, and hand- 
in-hand, we glided over the flagstones without 
awaking the ghost of an echo. As might have 
been expected, we found the chapel-door closed. 
With the utmost caution we inserted the key we 
had brought, into the lock, and found to our 
great satisfaction that the door yielded noiselessly, 
and that nothing was now between us and the 
interior hut the neavy leathern quilt. Here we 
came to a standstill, hardly knowing whether to 
burst in suddenly, or to proceed cautiously. 
The latter appearing the surer method, we pushed 
forward one side of the quilt, at something like 
the rate of a hair-breadth a minute, till at length 
the gap was sufficient to admit a head. Being 
next the opening, I was the first, to- look in. 
The first glance showed the merest intimation of 
a light proceeding from some place underneath 
the altar. It was clear that a light was burning 
somewhere, and that what I saw was but a faint 
escapement through an intricacy of minute 
apertures in the decayed ornamentation of the 
woodwork. It was clear, also, that we could 
gain no further satisfaction by standing where 
we were, and we entered the chapel with the 
same caution we had hitherto observed. We 
were just about to proceed to the altar to pursue 
our investigations, when the light became 
brighter, as if approaching nearer the altar from 
within, and our excited ears caught the sound 
of slow stealthy footsteps. 

“ Behind this tapestry l” I whispered hurriedly, 
and drew Iveron beside me imder the damp 
mildewed folds that nearly stifled us with the 
falling mould of years ana years of decay. I 
could see the light from where I stood. It 
continued to approach and to brighten. Shall I 
be ashamed to confess that each felt the other’s 
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trembling, and that we stood hand clasping 
hand, each trying to keep up the courage of the 
other by succession of friendly squeezes ? 

At length the footsteps ceased. The light 
was now unmistakeably just within the woodwork 
of the altar. All was silent for a moment or 
two, when suddenly the whole front of the altar 
opened up perpendicularly, and the figure of a 
man became visible in the light of a lantern 
which he held before him. He crept out slowly 
on his knees, and when he had fairly emerged, 
raised himself, gradually let down the altar-front 
which closed with a slight click as of a spring, 
and then pulled down over it the faded remains 
of the cloth and lace, which he disposed as 
nearly as possible in the manner in which I had 
seen it on the previous day. 

I knew him at the first glance. Pale and 
haggard, hair and beard stiffened more than ever 
with abject terror, shading with his hand the 
lantern which he had now placed on the altar, 
along with a pistol which he had also carried, 
there stood Guissac, shivering audibly. He 
stood for some tune, peering from under his 
gloomy brows into the dark recess of the taper* 
ing roof. Soon the motion of his beard indi¬ 
cated that his mouth was shaping itself to words, 
I strained my ear to catch any sound, and at 
length caught a few detached whispers—deep 
gasping whispers. 

“ So often and for nothing too! .. Shall 


I try once more ?. If his arms were not 

round itI...... If I could even lift one bag 


without disturbing him! But the rattle of his 
bones would bring all hell around me I...... 

And yet why should I be afraid I did 

not intend to kill him !.,,,«• No, Idid not.. •. 

Once more then ?. Ah, well! Perhaps 

to-morrow night if it be as dark as this...... 

But I must see to the spring,” 

At this point he placed his handkerchief over 
the lantern, and then moved to the side of the 
chapel opposite us, where he bent down and 
employed himself in replacing a small marble 
slab which had been removed from its position* 
” Guard the door,” I whispered to Iveron, and at 
the same time stept quietly to the altar, lifted the 
handkerchief from the lantern, and seizing the 
other pistol, stood with them both presented at 
the terror-stricken miscreant, who had sprung 
to his feet at once, and was making for his pistol, 
when the sight of the two barrels levelled at his 
head made him wheel towards the door. Here, 
however, Iveron stood firm, his pistol likewise 
ready: but it was evident from the convulsive 
shudder that seized the wretch, and the sudden 
hiding of his face in his hands, that the features 
pf the youth, dimly seen as they were, were 
more terrible to him than the deadliest pf 
weapons. Gradually ha sank on his knees, (us 
face still hid. Never was villain so caught in 
villany, or more paralyzed by its discovery. 
His body was literally writhing, as those of the 
lpst had done in the torchlight a few hours before. 
It behoved some one to speak, but it was some 
time before I felt conscious that I could command 


my voice sufficiently well to conceal the fear 
that possessed myself as well as him. 

“ Guissac 1” I managed to say at length. 

He started at the mention of his name and 
looked up at me. Evidently he preferred looking 
in my direction to that of the door. It was 
plain, notwithstanding, that he did not recognize 
me, and his terrified perplexity even moved me 
to pity. 

“ Now,” said I, struggling to be firm, " your 
choice lies between us and the authorities. You 
will probably find us the more easy of the two to 
deal with; but your only hope lies in exact 
obedience to anything we require you to do, and 
in answering faithfully any question we may put 
to you. Do you promise this ?” 

" What power have you over me ?” he asked, 
seemingly reassured by the mention of a hope. 

“ You murdered Salvestro Gagini.” 

“ I did not intend to kill him! But stay! 
How do you know that ?” 

“ It is in vain to parley with us. I have told 
you already that your only hope lies in exact 
obedience. Touch that spring, and lead us at 
onoe to where his body has lain for fifteen years. 
Go before us. Remember we are two to one, 
and both armed. Any suspicious movements, 
and I shall maim you with a bullet, and then 
deliver you up to tne police.” 

“ Do not ask me, sir, to look on him again. 
Ob 1 it is awful; though I did not intend it!” 

“ Quick!” I said, ” or I shall put a bullet in 
your right arm 1” 

Forced to yield, the craven touched the spring, 
and then moved towards the altar. I lifted the 
lantern and allowed him to open up the con¬ 
cealed door. We crept in cautiously, keeping 
our eye on his every movement, and found our¬ 
selves in a small recess, where was another door 
that Guissac opened with a small key which he 
produced from his pocket. A flight of stone 
steps was now before us, leading down into a 
dark vault, into which we descended, notwith* 
standing that the unwholesome atmosphere 
nearly stopped our breathing. When we had 
reached the floor. Guissac, hanging back, pointed 
to a corner of the vault, and signed us to go 
forward. I pointed one of the pistols at him, 
and insisted that he should still keep his posi¬ 
tion in front. We then moved on a few steps, 
and holding forward the lantern. I saw what I 
had heard darkly hinted at on tne night which 
had led to so many strange events. A strong 
iron chest stood in the corner, on which, and 
with its gaunt arms round it, lay a human 
skeleton. It was what I had expected, yet the 
reality struck me with horror, and at the same 
time with such furious indignation at the guilty 
villain beside us, whose hand had quenched the 
light of a human life, that I felt my finger 
tremble on the trigger, in a manner which it 
needed all my self-command to restrain. 

” Look here!” I cried, holding the lantern to 
Iveron's face, ” Look here! guilty wretch, and 
tell me whom you take this to be 1” 

” It is the free of a Gagini.” 

" Now,” said I, "I am in possession of several 
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point* of the atery that U&sflt rawd ajltfcwj 
but I insist on jour telling us every particular 5 
and if in any one point you falsify what I already 
know to be true, I shall discredit the whole, ana 
give you up to justice. Tel) it quickly, too, for 
this atmosphere is too horrible to bear long. 
Sit down on the ground there, and tell it as you 
shall have to tell it on the J udgment Day.” 

The wretch felt himself obliged to comply, 
and his story—ever interlarded with weak excuses 
for his own too evident guilt—was to the follow¬ 
ing effect 

His first acquaintance with M. Biot began 
in Palermo in a court of law, before which 
Guissac was tried for a crime that he did not 
name, but which I had little doubt, from the 
hold that M. Biot bad over him* must have been 
something flagrant and bloody. Through the 
thin tissue of his evasions I could learn that M. 
Biot had witnessed the act for which he was 
tried, but bad appeared, furnished with a fictitious 
story, as a witness in his favour. His evidence 
had been the means of Guissac* a acquittal, and 
io this way he had hound to his arbitrary beck 
the cowardly miscreant over whose neck the 
sword of justice was ever hanging by the slender 
thread of this man’s caprice. At this time 
Guissac was a common sailor, but had shortly 
afterwards beeu put in command of Count 
Gagini’s yacht, I 

He haa not long held this position when M. 
Biot propounded to him a villanoua scheme for 
getting rid of the children of the brothers 
Gagini, the son of the one and the daughter of 
the other, who, it seemed, were betrothed in early 
infancy. After the death of Count Gagini’s 
wife, in accordance with the story I had heard 
from the old steward, his son had been sent to 
Pisa under the charge of an old nurse, as the 
Count, whose mind, naturally weak, was much 
shaken by his bereavement, was ordered to travel 
for some time by way of restoring both mind 
and body. After the child had been upwards of 
a year with his uncle and cousin, M. Biot 
persuaded the Count, who had by this time 
returned home, to send for his son, and, by way 
of reciprocating his brother’s kindness, to insist 
on the little neice being sent also. The yacht 
was accordingly sent to Leghorn to convey the 
children to Palermo, Guiseao having orders, with 
the promise of a large reward, ana prith ample 
means placed at his disposal, to discharge the 
crew at the former port, to have the yacht newly 
painted, and to engage a new complement of 
men, with whom and the children he was to sail 
for Alexandria. On arriving there he had 
orders to deliver the children into the hands of 
a villain like himself, also, for some reason or 
another, dependent on M. Biot; then to dis¬ 
charge the second crew, and dispose of the 
yacht as best he could. 

After arriving at Leghorn he proceeded to 
Pisa to declare his mission. Some delay in the 
preparations necessary for the children’s depar¬ 
ture caused him to be established as an inmate 
of the Casa Prati for some time, during which 
be bad ample opportunity of observing the 


habits of Ufa of Sslvestro Gagini. Combining 
the report of bis being a miser with the circum¬ 
stance of his nocturnal visits to the chapel, 
Guissac suspected the truth. He had even the 
boldness to ask Signor Gagini to allow him to 
see the interior of the old chapel, which request 
had been granted, doubtless for the very purpose 
of avoiding suspicion. Making the moat of hie 
opportunity, Guissac had taken an impression of 
the key in wax, so that a night or two afterwards 
he was able to ensconce himself behind the 
tapestry of the chapel, and watch the motions of 
the ill-fated miser. 

Then came the foul tragedy. Suddenly 
struck with the desire to share the treasures 
contained in the chest,Guissac, with the intention 
of merely stunning the owner of them, struek 
him a blow on the back of the head with the 
butt end of a pistol which he had carried with 
him. Sslvestro Gagini fell forward on the 
chest, which closed with his weight, and hugged 
it with the rigid embraoe of death. Horror- 
struck at what he had done, probably for the 
second time, the gnilty wretch had not the 
courage to lift the body of his victim from the 
position in which death had fixed it. He left 
the ohspel as poor as when he entered it. 

Conscience-smitten, and at the same time 
afraid of M. Biot, he resolved to secure for the 
children a milder fate than had been designed 
for them. Placing the daughter of Salvestro 
Gagini under the charge of his wife, who had 
accompanied him to Leghorn, and who was only 
too glad of a substitute for a daughter whom 
they had recently lost, be embarked with the boy 
for Alexandria, under the idea that he might 
there fraternize with the agent to whom M. Biot 
directed him and thereby learn something of the 
previous life of the latter, which might give him 
equal power over his fate, and enable him to 
throw off his iron yoke. On his way thither, 
however, he was attacked by Greek pirates, who 
took possession of the yacht, and sailed off, 
leaving him far out at sea, and alone, in an open 
boat. He had no idea what became of the boy 
and crew. As for himself, he was picked up by 
a French vessel, and taken to Marseilles, from 
which place he communicated with M. Biot, 
who immediately furnished him with the means 
of making his way to Paris, where he was 
shortly afterwards joined by his wife and their 
supposed daughter. Here he was kept in em« 
ployment by M. Biot, who had won himself the 
very highest influence among the Ultra-Republic 
can party, whose most secret plans were all con¬ 
ducted by him. Guissac had been his agent, 
though not by any means bis only one. In spite, 
however, of his occupation he had contrived on 
several occasions to make his way to Pisa, and 
at dark midnights to face the scene of his guilt. 
But his courage had always failed him, and he 
had never been able to turn his crime to any 
profit. 

The last of M. Biot’s plots, most of which 
had hilheFto been unsuccessful, through the 
over-caution of many of his party, was one for 
taking away the life of the Emperor of Prance 
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In this he had persuaded Count Gagini to join 
him, filling the old man’s mind with the notion 
that this was the necessary step towaids the 
freedom of Sicily, of which the Count was 
made to believe himself the probable future 
ruler. Guissac being disappointed of his reward 
(which he had demanded beforehand) for the 
share he took in it, and weary of the profitless 
yoke, refused to take back the girl, informed M. 
Biot of her real birth, and threatened to put 
Count Gagini in possession of the whole story 
unless M. Biot would at once grant him the 
stipulated sum. M. Biot instantly adopted a 
different line of policy, produced the money, and 
only bargained that Guissac should instantly 
start with the girl for Marseilles, and wait there 
till the plot was carried out, when he would join 
them, and supplement the reward with a per¬ 
manent provision. This conference, so far as 
I could learn, must have passed between them 
on the morning after my last interview with 
Stephanie. Guissac, as soon as the necessary 
arrangements could be made, complied with the 
desires of M. Biot in the matter, and remained 
at Marseilles until his arrival there. A day or 
two after, having sent Guissac on a message, 
which had ostensible reference to the promised 
good, M. Biot disappeared, and Stephanie at 
the same time, though whether she had accom¬ 
panied the dark schemer, or had been separately 
disposed of, Guissac could not say. With such 
means as he bad, he made his way again to Pisa, 
intending, as he had several times before tried to 
do, to lift the remains of his victim, and appro¬ 
priate the contents of the chest. However, as 
on each preceding trial, his courage had failed 
him, and, at the moment of his discovery he 
was about to retire with the same empty result. 

“ And can you give us no clue,” I demanded 
in frantic anxiety, which had been ever increasing 
as the narrative progressed, and in which I was 
even exceeded by Iveron—“ no clue to what has 
become of the lady ?” 

“ I can; though a slight one.” 

“ Then, for heaven’s sake, let us have it.” 

“ Not so fast, sir. Now that I have told you 
all, what are your intentions towards me ?” 

Iveron and I looked at each other, and knew 
not what to say. Was it duty to God and man 
to let such a miscreant loose upon society ? 

“Because,” continued Guissac, “in spite of 
all I have told you, you cannot find the girl but 
for me. I am sure I could find her, but I am 
tired of this sort of thing, and all I want now is 
to sail for America, in a ship which leaves Leg¬ 
horn in a few days, and to have a little means to 
begin with in a new way of life. That is what 
I came here for to-night.” 

“Tell us at once,” I cried, infuriated, “or 
you will be a helpless burden in a moment 1” 

“ Ha! ha! I know too well the value you at¬ 
tach to the secret! I make this the price of my 
liberty.” 

What could we do? But perhaps he was 
only deceiving us; and, indeed, I thought I per¬ 
ceived a flaw in his story. 

“ Stay,” I said; “ how is it that M. Biot never 


Morley. 

remarked the likeness of Stephanie to the 
Gagini family, since it must be so striking?” 

“ He did remark it: but my wife's daughter 
was born when she was in Count Gagini’s ser¬ 
vice ; and it was on condition of my marrying 
her that the Count put me in command of his 
yacht. M. Biot had not heard of the death of 
my wife's child, and consequently was in no way 
surprised at the likeness.” 

My only doubt was answered, and I believed 
the story. What, then, as I had asked myself 
before, was to be done ? I read Iveron’s senti¬ 
ments in his face, and found that they agreed 
with my own. I was no minister of vengeance. 
Was it not more binding on me to save than to 
destroy ? 

“You shall have your liberty,” I said at 
length, “on condition that you put us on the 
lady’s track. But you shall not touch the 
smallest coin of this treasure, if treasure it is: 
and if what you have to say does not recom¬ 
mend itself to me by its consistency with some¬ 
thing that I already know, I shall disbelieve it; 
and your fate remains in our hands.” 

“ Will you lay your hands on that skull, and 
swear that you will let me go free if I put you 
in possession of information likely to be use- 
ful 

We did so, and Guissac proceeded. 

“ I remained some time at Marseilles after 
their departure, spying into every hole and 
corner, in the hope of finding some trace of 
them. One day I chanced upon an old man 
who had once had charge of Count Gagini's 
private museum, but who had left the family on 
account of the enmity of M. Biot. In my rage 
at my old employer’s treachery, I confided to 
him the whole story of his crimes. I thought 
he would have gone mad when I had narrated 
the circumstances; and he kept on continually 
exclaiming, f I know where to find him ! I know 
where to find him ’! Repeating this again and 
again, he rushed out, frail as he seemed, from the 
caf£ in which I had met him, and disappeared 
before I had time to pursue him, leaving on the 
table a half-finished lettter that he had been en¬ 
gaged in writing when I entered. Here it is 1 

I seized it at once. It was in French, and to 
the ^following effect— 

“ My dear Mr.— Mr.— (I forget your name, hat 
I daresay I wiU get at it before I need to addr m 
this), I fear I treated yon rather uncourteously lsj* 
time I saw yon; bnt I know yon will excuse an oM 
man’s peculiarities. 

“As to the matter in hand, no luck as yet, »y 
boy ; bnt if you wish to communicate with me> 
dress to me within the next month, to the care oi 
Signor Andrea Bronzino, Casa Prati, Piss, whom, 
gout permitting, I intend —— ” 

And here the letter stopped. As I read it, 
the clock of a neighbouring cnurch sounded tne 
hour of four. There was no time to be lost, u 
the wretch was to escape. 

“ Is this, as you live, the only clue you can 
give us ?” 

“As I live it is I” 

“Can an oath bind you? If so, swear as * 
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have sworn, with yonr hand on this skoll; and 
if you break your oath, may this bloody busi¬ 
ness haunt you for ever with all the horrors of 
irreparable nell! Nay, trembling coward! You 
must touch it!” 

How he shook as his hand touched the mur¬ 
dered head! How his whole face twitched con¬ 
vulsively, as I made him repeat, after me, the 
words of an oath, that he would carry himself 
and his iniquity to the other side of tne globe, 
and there commence a new career of honesty! 

• * • • * 

We have done with Guissac, and the world 
has done with him too—the ship in which he 
sailed never reached the desired haven. With 
many braver men he shares the sepulchre of the 
sea. Where many a stainless heart is still; 
where many a manly arm only moves with the 
moving of the waters; where many a beauteous 
eye, that once was the star of joy to some one’s 
wo? Id, is quenched in the darkness of billows; 
where the once precious hair—brown, or black, 
or golden—that'mother’s hands have smoothed; 
and loving fingers twined, floats briny and dank 
from the “ dreamless head where purity, and 
tenderness, and truth, and all that is lovely and 
of good report, have so often found a grave— 
sleeps the murderer, unaware of tide, or storm, 
or sunny calm! 


Chap. XV. 

The winter is past, and the summer is here— 
here, on a fair Sicilian hill by the sea. Half the 
heaven is alive with the breathing splendour of 
a sunset, so vivid and so varied, that one might 
fancy it an embattled armament of meteors re¬ 
treating toward the mountains. The other half, 
intensely peaceful, softens toward the curtained 
east into a depth of repose, whose only dream is 
the pale serenity of stars. A silver sea sleeps 
on a golden shore. That mighty mountain to 
the south, zoned with all the seasons, and 
crowned with eternal snows, whose breath, for 
ever ascending, tells of the measureless might 
that still slumbers in its bosom—that crimson¬ 
ing peak that seems to rejoice with the lofty joy 
of a God in the tremulous waves of unapproach¬ 
able light, is the awful, the beautiful A5tna. All 
around us and over us is the grandeur of 
Sicilian hills. Nor are we in desert places, 
alone in solitary halls of Nature. Wherever 
our eyes turn, the view of human habitations 
meets them. Down on the beach below us are 
cottages of fishermen, at the doors of which sit 
the fishermen themselves, each with his face to 
his bpat. On the brow of the hill are rows 
of more pretentious dwellings, from which an 
old wall runs sheer up the face of a cliff till it 
ends in a pile of ancient buildings, that look 
down from their inaccessible rocks with a se¬ 
renity worthy of AStna itself. 

The winter is past, and summer is here, whis¬ 
pering over us zephyr-secrets of wondrous peace, 


as we lie surveying the scene through the 
broken colonnades of an old Greek temple. 

On the fragment of a fallen pillar sits Count 
Gagini, with one hand locked in that of IWQfy 
ana the other hid in the raven tresses of Ste¬ 
phanie, who both recline at his feet, gazing upon 
each other with looks whose intensity concen¬ 
trates the “ long result of many weary waitings 
and much hope deferred.” At some distance sits 
Herr Dulcken, his whole existence manifesting 
itself in a grotesque alternation of pinches of 
snufif and low chuckles, the latter accompanied 
with merciless rubbings of his knees, and fu¬ 
rious appeals to all the three watches in regular 
succession. I have seated myself beside him, 
and heaven knows, 1 am doing the best 1 can to 
enjoy both the sunset and the family picture. 

“ It’th all your doing, Mither—Mither Mor- 
ley!” exclaims Herr Dulcken, at the end of one 
of his chronological appeals. 

“ All my doing, Herr Dulcken ! I was just 
about to observe that it was all yours!” 

'* Bleth my thoul, thir, all I did wath to live 
till it happened!” 

“ If we had not seen you in Pisa, and if you 
had not directed us here as the most likely place 
to find M. Biot, we would never have got on his 
track. It is true be wasn’t here after all; but it 
was here we got the clue to his movements, which 
has led to this happy result.” 

“ Poththibly yeth, pothtbibly no. But no 
matter, my boy; tell me how you did after leav¬ 
ing thith plaithe—you and Thalvethtro.” 

<f When the fishermen told us that M. Biot 
had hired a boat, and had sailed with Stephanie 
—I mean the Lady Teresa—for Syracuse, we 
proceeded thither at once, and had no difficulty 
in ascertaining that a party answering their de¬ 
scription in every particular had but recently 
left that place for Malta. At Malta, after much 
inquiry, we learned that they had sailed for 
Alexandria in an English steamer. You re¬ 
member what I told you in Pisa of the myste¬ 
rious friend of M. Biot, to whom Guissac had 
been directed to deliver the children. The idea of 
him flashed upon us at once when we heard 
Alexandria mentioned, and added to the horror 
of our anxiety. We embraced the first oppor¬ 
tunity of a passage thither, but it was long ere 
we obtained the slightest indication of any ten¬ 
dency towards success. At length it occurred 
to us to find out and visit the various owners of 
the Nile boats which are let out to tourists, and 
to ask a description of the parties who had hired 
them for the season. We did so, and learned 
from one of them that M. Biot (there could be 
no doubt it was he) bad proceeded u^ the Nile 
in one of these boats—but alone. Moreover, he 
had paid the whole expenses pf. the voyage 
beforehand, arranging that, as did not intend 
to return by the same route, Jwa dragoman was 
to bring home the boat. We were now at our 
wits’-end. We did not doubt that she had been 
placed in the hands of the wretch of whom 
Guissac had spoken. These horrible jossi- 
bilities almost reducedl us to despair. Either 
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bar etwtsnee had been pul an end to, or she 
had been forced to become an appendage of some 
hafem, or she was in some slave-market, and her 
sacred beauty bargained for by sordid wretches 
who — 1n 

" Now, flay dear Mithter Morley, if yon 
pteatke , ath little of that ath poththible. Come 
to the point ath thoon ath you can. We'll get 
all the thentimenth, and all the little adven- 
tureth by-and-bye, for the Count thayth you are 
not going to leave uth in a hurry!” 

" Our next resolution, then, was to make a 
tour of the principal towns in the east, with a 
view to Inspect their slave-markets. To come 
at once to the point, if you will have it—we 
found her in a slave-house in Damascus. The 
very magnitude of the sum which her owner— 
perceiving her rare beauty—demanded for her 
had been her safety. We appealed at once to 
the French and British Consuls, told them all 
our story, and through their means obtained her 
liberation—not, however, without making some 
compensation to the wretch who claimed her, 
which we were able to do, as you remember we 
had drawn largely on the treasures of the chest. 
After the first mutual bewilderment was over, 
and when they began to realise—” 

" Now, my dear thir, if you pleathe, again— 
Do you really tbuppothe I haven’t gone through 
it all mythelf fifty timeth, both before it hap¬ 
pened and thinth!” 

"Well, Well; if you are satisfied with my 
story, tell me did you find the Count easily after 
you left us at Pisa?” 

* Indeed I did not. He had got it into hith 
head that he had a share in the conthpirathy, 
and remained incog, in Vienna till latht month, 
when I learned from that good thoul, Andrew 
Brondthino, who, like me, ith to be re-inthtalled 
in the old wav, that he had written to him to 
have the houthe in Pitha ready for hith rethep* 
thion. I waited for him there, and when the 
firtht mutual bewilderment wath over and we 
began to realithe et thetera, didn't I athtonith 
hith nervouth thythtem ?” 

"You have never told me yet how you 
thought of directing us here.” 

" I knew, and only I, that Biot had wheedled 
the good old man over there out of thith ethtate. 
It Wath never formally given over, but thtill 
Biot looked on it ath hith own, and drew the 
revenueth of it; and, ath it ith rather out of the 
common route, I felt thure that the villian would 
betake himthelf to thith retreat. Depend upon 
it, he had heard of your inquirieth after him, 
or theen thome thign of your approach, or he 
would not have left jutht on the very morning 
on which yo\* had determined to invade the old 
manthion. 

"And what about the jewelled cross, Herr 
Dulcken ? That is another thing I have always 
intended to ask you.” 

"I found the crothth I thhowed you in an old 
curiothity-thhop in Parith. I knew that it wath 
one of two that had been prethented to Thai- 
vethtro and the little ladyTeretha, on the day of 
their infant-betrothal, 1 purchathed it, though 


it cotht me nearly all I had. I Wrote to Count 
Gaginl, informing him of the thircomthtanthe. 
My letter wath anthered by Biot, who informed 
me that the Count wath obliged to me for the 
trouble I had taken, and that if I would thend 
the crothth, I would be indemnified for all 
ecthpentheth. I thaw plainly that if onthe the 
article got into Biot'th handth, it would thoon 
be got out of thight, in thome way or other; 
tho I kept it. I thuppothe that wicked 
Guiththac had thold it off the lady Teretha’th 
neck. But come, my boy, thith ground may 
be all Very claththic and thacned in your eth- 
teem, but lt'th hardly the thing fbr gout. Let 
Uth join the * pothe plathtique* over there.” 

♦ * * * * 


"And I—what am I, now I At what goal 

have I arrived ?”. 

When we met in Damascus, I stood for many 
minutes unnoticed, while they were in each 
other's arms. Was I wrong in imagining that 
she at first shrunk from me as if I were the dis¬ 
turbing element of her new-found happiness; 
and that when she did approach me, it was with 
something like constraint 1 lam too proud— 
and I am proud that I am too proud—to study 
her, and to recall the past to her, and to press 
my suit, and to reason with her, and to try to 
show her that her cousin Salvestro may still 
love her, and enjoy her love to the utmost, 
although she become what she promised to be¬ 
come 1 And now that my poor Stephanie, 
whom I hoped to elevate with myself; for whose 
behoof, and uot my own, 1 bad girded and 
armed myeelf for such a battle with life as 
could only end in death or victory; now that 
•he has become the Lady Teresa—the Lady 
Teresa!—between whom and such as I the only 
medium can be condescension.,..condescen¬ 
sion, forsooth I What is this institution called 
rank?—this distinction superinduced upon 
beings fashioned in the same image of God ?— 
what is this, that it, and H alone, should absorb 
and eclipse all else, as if it were the great prin¬ 
ciple and foundation of society; as if love—ay, 
love, and honest efiart, and manly independence, 
and all the noble attributes that bet tar the fir¬ 
mament of life should pale before tbe gaudy 
constellations of heraldic artifice I—I do well to 
be proud. Why, all the brimstone in Sicily 
could not light up a more glorious emblason- 
ment than my own uncreated name, that a line 
of honest men have borne! It is I who would 
condescend; but stiU, the world would say it 
was she. What is the world to me ? Alas, I 
cannot ignore it s I am a part of it. Its thorn 
would be ever in my side. How could I endure 
to be spoken of as "the Englishman whom the 
Lady Teresa had married I” And she would 
come to feel all this, too. Innocent and un¬ 
sophisticated as she is now, when her ear shall 
have become accustomed to titles—when the 
pride born of flattery shall have passed into her 
gait—when the compamonehip of her peers 
ehatt have made her became oonecson a of noble 
blood, what may be the recoil of loathing that 
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shall dash me from her idolatry, and show me 
as I am—a poor, ignoble stranger!.... It will 
not be. I shall anticipate indifference by in¬ 
difference ; and, if need be, scorn by scorn. I 
will have none of her: no, not if Salvestro him¬ 
self should come to me, and say, “ She is yours 
by promise!” 

• • • • • 

Was it not I who told them they were cou¬ 
sins, although the words scorched my throat ? 
Did I not mark the first strange sadness, the 
gradual dawning of possibilities, the culminat¬ 
es joy of mutual understanding? Did I not 
comprehend the language of her eyes—I, on 
whom they had looked with the same love, and 
trust, and promise ? Shall I blame her for the 
coldness with which she turned to me, the $m- 
barrasment of her manner, the slowness of her 
speech ? Why did she not spring to me, instead 
of to him—to me, who was dying for a touch of 
her hand ?-Let him have her I 

• • • • • 

What raving is this ? As if 1 do not know 
that it is all a Tie! As if I am not conscious 
all the while that it is only the utterance of 
jealousy, of envy, and foolish pride! As if I 
do not feel that I love her passing well! As if 
I do not worship her! As if I am not willing 
to kiss her very feet! 

* * • • * 

M Lady, 1 loved you, and I won your love. 
But it was by deceit. I professed to know a 
secret which gave me power over your supposed 
father. I now divine that the dying woman, 
while reserving half the story, yet felt con¬ 
strained to throw from her soul the hidden 
knowledge of blood. But when 1 professed to 
know this, I merely suspected it. You were 
helpless, and I took advantage of your helpless¬ 
ness. You were surprised into loving me. 
Your circumstances are now very different; and 
there is one with you who has in eveiy way a 
more just claim to your love. He will make 
you happier than I could. When you come to 
understand what family honour means, you will 
find that you would have been poorly mated 
with me . . . Though you weep so bitterly, 
I see that you feel the truth of what I say. 
Your love for him is the love of a life-time. 
Why should my poor dreams stand in the way 
of your and his happiness ? . . . Nay, I will 
not remain longer. ‘You know not what to 
say to me M Is not, then, your silence enough! 
. . . . One last kiss, Stephanie—ever Ste¬ 
phanie to me—one more touch of your hand! 
What can I do more for you, dearest, than 
sacrifice my own happiness to yours! Yet once 
more, my sweet 1 There, and there! . . . 
Farewell!” 

* • • e * 

It is a strange, strange feeling, like the feel¬ 
ing of a great bereavement. As when death 
has visited a house, the full sense of separation 
comes not fill the loved remains are earned from 
the door; so it was with me: I felt as if I had 
some hold upon her till the last Sicilian hill has 


died from my sight, and now I know that she 
is lost to me for ever. What is this that I have 
done ? Might I not have avoided it ? Was it 
not my accursed pride ? And shall I no more 
twine that dark hair round my fingers, no more 
play with these little hands? Is she indeed 
dead to me ? Dead, dead—as good as dead! 

Who was this Stephanie that sometime filled 
all my heart, and unconsciously taught me move 
of the true blessedness of life, and the true 
nature of the central love than all the doctrinal 
training of my early years ? Was she a living, 
breathing being ?—Yes, I had her in these arms. 
Oh, it is true bereavement; true indeed—des¬ 
perately true! I know that I am on the deck 
of a ship, that we are furiously steaming for 
Malta. I know all that. I know all the geo¬ 
graphy of it, and the topography, if yon will. 
Yet I know not where I stand. There is some¬ 
thing gone, something essential, something vital, 
gone. Ah, surely there is divinity in the love 
of a woman; for how could a little figure, with 
dark hair and drooping eyes, account for all this 
change! I see all that is going on before me. 
Far from being dreamy and abstracted, I am 
most wretchedly observant. I have watched 
that cigar in that gentleman’s mouth, dwindling 
and dwindling till it astonishes me that he does 
not burn his moustache with the cherished end. 
There is a lady opposite me, reading, who has 
turned over exactly sixty-seven pages since I 
sat me down here. I cannot tell what has im¬ 
pelled me to count them, except that I am glad 
to take refuge in anything. I am glad to ob¬ 
serve; and every new observation calls up a 
thousand reminiscences, all circling sadly round 
the loved and lost. 

As good as dead! Yet I doubt not she is 
happy. At least, a little while and I shall be 
forgotten, and the real love of all her lifetime 
will fill her heart, and she must be happy. Why 
should I feel this half reproachfully ? Do I not 
wish to be forgotten ? Was not the storm of 
thanks, in the midst of which I parted from 
them all, a positive pain to me? Did I not 
wish that I had glided out of sight unperceived ? 

. . . . Ah yet, I hope she will remember 
me, and name my name, when, by night or by 
day, her spirit rises on the wings of prayer to a 
sphere where there is neither marrying nor 
giving in marriage. ^ ^ 

I ask myself^ as before, what is this woman¬ 
hood that it should thus become to me the all- 
in-all of the universe ? Was my former life a 
mere negation, my former happiness a mere 
delusion ? Or had I reached a climacteric in my 
individual life, towards whioh the course of years 
and the inevitable laws of that great nature of 
which I am a part irresistibly carried me, against 
the advent of which it were as vain to struggle 
as against increase of stature or file hoariness of 
age ? Was then this beauteous face only what, 
in the philosophy of my college days, I would 
have called the occasion , and not the cause ? 

If this be so, why such desrair ? If I have 
reached a period when womannood becomes a 
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necessity— when the soul, opening np to the 
wondrous tendency of all things towards unity, 
becomes conscious of its own isolation, ana, 
unable visibly and sensibly to embrace the infi¬ 
nite love, clings in default thereof to the mortal 
type, and finds satisfaction in what is after all 
only the shadow and the foretaste—if years and 
inevitable development have brought me to this, 
why:confine my aspirations to one impossible 
object, as if there were not other hearts equally 
full of goodness, and equally responsive to the 
longing of-a worthy love! Is my own loved 
land not full of .beauty, and brave honesty the 
surest path>to attainment? Why should my 
heart be desolate; as if the world were dead, and 
my poor name the last syllables of recorded 
time? 

One arrowy ray from the memory of Stephanie 
pierced this panoply of philosophy. ■ It'needed 
not to seek the joints of the harness. Right 
through the breastplate it sped, till the winged 
tip was wet with my heart’s best blood. 

* * + * * 

In what then shall I take refuge ? Is en¬ 
durance likewise the mere philosophy of cloud- 
land? 

Nay. There was One who lived it—sanctified 
it—glorified it. 

* * * * * 

Malta again; the second time since I heard 
from Mr. Delby at Pisa that Mrs. Delby was 
dead, and that he purposed returning to England 
with his boy. Malta, Marseilles, Lyons, Paris! 
And Winslow, the dear fellow, so full of my 
story that , he seems to think it an insignificant 
thing to tell me that Iveron’s portrait, exhibited 
in the “ Beaux Arts,” has gamed him a name 
and something more substantial. . Boulogne 
again I How the time has. fled," with all the 
burden of. events that it . has borne along with 
it! Has it brought no lesson with these joys, 
and all theAe griefs? Yes; one great lesson, 
now written on my heart as • with a pen of dia¬ 
mond : the straight path, the path on which the 
old home-light falls, is the path that leads fur¬ 
thest from temptation. 

• • , # • * 

How strange to awake in the same little bed 
in the same hotel at Boulogne ? Have not my 
old dreams proved prophecies, my dreams of 
just a year agone ? Have not I been a slave in 
that villain’s hands, who now roams I know not 
where ? Has not this poor machine been wound 
round and round, and round ? And now comes 
the sunlight streaming into the same little 
chamber, gleaming on the polished floor, and 
rousing me up to look on the same sparkling 
sea, beyond which are still all that my soul loves 
—all alive, and well, and waiting I Thank God! 
Thank God! 

Did I say all f Time, which giveth many 
victories, will yet enable me to say all. 


MY CHILDHOOD'S PAST. 


A life gone by and hid, 

Eve’s sombre curtains spread . 

To shroud the dying day: 

A meekly drooping head 
Beneath a coffih-lid, 

At rest for aye! 

• • 

Such is my Childhood’s Past. 
But stay awhile, old Time , 1 
And let me lift the pall, 

And while the midnight’s chime 
Rings out o’er wind and blast, 
My youth recal. 


The drapery of the shroud, 
Each little plait and fold 
I draw aside with care. 
How fixed and still and cold 
Those features once so proud ! 
How damp the hair! 


I take the rigid hand, 

I hold it in my own, 

I press it to my heart: 

But clenched and cold as stone, 
It mocks me as I stand, 

And bids—depart! 


. I have no influence now ■ 
Upon the dead old Past. 

Onco to my quivering voice 
Glad hearts beat echo fast; 

But that was long ago— 

In bygone joys. 


Once eyes looked into mine, 
Laughed in my hours of glee, 
Smiled in my calmer bliss : 
Or, when grief came to me, 

Met me with answering brine, 
With tears—like this / 


But now the eyes are glazed, 

The plaintive voice is hushed, 

The warm lips chill with dew, 
My hopejis low and'crush’d. 

Yet God 'above be praised— 

I had anew'! 

And in my deep-down heart 

There is a hidden pool . 

Fringed by the moss of years, 
Where, as on waters cool, 

Mirrors a higher part 
On present tears I 


Heaven is up above; 

Heaven looks down on me; 

And my belov’d ones come 
Softly and tenderly, 

Flinging their shadowed love 
Over my home! 

F. C 
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THE MANUSCRIPTS OF OUR FOREFATHERS. 

BY C. RUSSELL. 


1 That drawing muat have preceded writing 
seems an established fact, since it is more 
natural to reproduce by a figure, however un¬ 
couth, the object we wish to remember, than to 
express its name by conventional signs, which 
could only be used when the circle of ideas and 
wants was sufficiently enlarged to necessitate the 
creation of a graphic language which could repre¬ 
sent something beyond material images. How¬ 
ever this may be, there is in the human faculty, 
and in the arts sprung from our requirements 
and intelligence, nothing more marvellous than 
the possibility of fixing the fugitive word by 
characters, and immortalising by the stroke of 
a pen what would otherwise be transitory; en¬ 
graving elsewhere than in the memory of man 
the history of the past, and corresponding with 
our equals without oral communication. The 
wise of former ages : believed that the art of 
writirfg was given to men by their Creator at the 
same time as the gift of speech, so Tar did its in¬ 
vention seem to transcend the genius of the 
sons of Adam. St. Augustine supported this 
opinion, whilst St. Cyril attributes its invention 
to Moses; the Greeks gave the honour to Cad- ! 
mua, the Egyptians to one of their kings, 
Menes; so we may safely decide that the origin 
is totally unknown. 

As we have already stated, the most ancient 
writings are figurative, and draw the material 
object. If this was metaphysical they repre¬ 
sented it by a symbol—the cock being the sign 
of vigilance; the lion, v of strength; the rose, of 
beauty; migratory birds marked the seasons of 
the year '; 1 a serpent biting his tail, or a circle 
only, eternity, which has neither beginning nor 
ending. "Syllabic or phdnfetic writing was pro¬ 
bably the next step, representing by/a sign the 
different syllables of a word; 'pretty nearly like 
the rebus of the present' day. 1 For'example: 
figurative writing, to express the. word bell- 
hanger, would draw the man at work; but the 
phonetic would give a bell and a man •/ this 
made writing a more secret thing in the days 
When the 1 priests of Egypt kept learning to 
themselves. 

The alphabetical writing—which gives a letter 
to every sound, and allows of our tracing not 
only names, dates, and positive facts, but also 
ideas which spring from the world of thought, 
and for which it acts as a conductor—was 
adopted' by every nation, as the most ancient 
monunlerits prove. The invention is attributed 
to the*Fh‘dmiri$ta8. The Egyptians knew three 
kinds, Whifeh c they used simultaneously. The 
Romans seenr to - have employed • figurative 
writing in ' the r most ancient' inscriptions 'on 
their temples ; the ** Mexicans and AsfecS also 
knew this primitive Writing, and evetf the savage 


tribes of North America traced with colours the 
remembrance of their wars and hunts on the 
skins of bisons: may we not. also add the ta- 
tooing which is practised , by the South Sea 
Islanders as another proof that a certain num¬ 
ber of arts and sciences 1 are the common patri¬ 
mony of the sons of Adam.* ' 

All imaginable substances have been employed 
for the transmission of writing. * The most 
ancient pages of history are ’ written on bricks, 
stone, or marble, as proved by the temples and 
pyramids of Egypt, the ’ ruins of Persepolis, 
Babylon, and Nineveh; many of which have 
been discovered in our own*day: and where in¬ 
calculable masses of bricks lie covered with cha¬ 
racters, the history of these departed nations is 
there; but who can decipher it ? The tables on 
which the ten commandments were engraved 
were of stone; the marble walls of the Grecian 
and Roman temples were loaded with inscrip¬ 
tions ; and in the north of Europe, in Denmark, 
Sweden, and even Iceland, 1 rocks have been 
found inscribed with runic characters. Of the 
same description are those wonderful rocks in 
the'desert of Sinai, supposed to have been the 
work of the children of Israel during their long 
sojourn in the wilderness, and which are just 
now engaging the attention of the foremost 
philologists in England and Germany, in the 
hopes of finding powerful confirmation of the 
Mosaic records. As they are high up, above 
the reach* of touch or sight, it is proposed to 
take photographs of them. The faithful stone 
has preserved the characters that the chisel 
traced on it; but the memory of man has lost 
these ancient languages, so that the bricks of 
Nineveh, as well as the wave-beaten rocks of 
the Baltic, are a mystery to our race. 

Metals were also used to preserve written 
records. The laws of the Twelve Tables, which 
formed the foundation of Roman jurisprudence, 
were engraved on tables of brass; the works of 
Hesiod wfere preserved on leaden plates in the 
Treasury of the Temple of the Muses in Boeotia; 
the high priest Aaron 'and his successors wore 
on the tiara a plate of gold, engraved with the 
words, “ Holiness to the Lord;” and the names 
of the twelve tribes of • Israel were on twelve 
precious stones attached to the ephod or sacer¬ 
dotal vestment ; the Jews also used rolls of 
leather. - The Sibylline leaves were written on 
linen; and the Athenians inscribed the names of 
the soldiers who Y died for their country on a 
silk standard; which they^hung in the Temple of 
Minerva. The lafrs of Solon were traced on oak 
boards. Every nation has written on the leaves 
of trees. Of vegetable substances the Egyptian 
papyrus was . the mt>st generally employed. 
When* King Ptolemy Evergetes forbade its ex* 
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portation the learned were in dismay; but neces¬ 
sity is the mother or invention, and the Kings 
of Pergamos, Attales, and Eumenes, who, above 
all others, cultivated and protected literature, 
imagined a new method of preparing the skins 
of animals, and fabricated parchment, which en¬ 
tirely superseded the papyrus. This article, 
rolled around a rod of wood or ivory, was used 
for the transcription of long manuscripts or 
correspondence; whilst for daily notes the 
ancients used tablets of ivory or wood, smeared 
over with wax, that the writing might be effaced 
at will, and for a pen they used the style or 
bodkin. This style often became a dangerous 
instrument; Caesar, in defending himself against 
his murderers, wounded one with a blow from 
his; and Cassien, one of the early martyrs (a 
schoolmaster), was given up to the malice of his 
scholars, who killed him with stabs from their 
pens. 

It is a curious distinction of race, that while 
the Greeks and Romans, with the European na¬ 
tions of the present day, write from left to 
rqjht, the Jews, and all people of a Semitic 
origin, do it the contrary way. The ink which 
the Romans used was a composition very similar 
to our own; but they also employed gold and 
silver ink. The emperors of Constantinople 
signed with a purple-coloured ink. The distance 
between the hues used to be half-an-inch; then 
it was tripled, and it has gradually lessened. 
The most favourite binding was of cedar-wood; 
its incorruptibility preserved the manuscripts. 

The most celebrated public libraries of an¬ 
tiquity were those of Alexandria, founded by 
Ptolemy Soter, 290 years before Christ, which was 
blunt by the Caliph Omer in a. d. 640; it con¬ 
tained 700,000 volumes: that of Peigamos; the 
Palatine library founded at Rome, by Augustus; 
and the Ulpian library. The invasion of the 
barbarians would have destroyed all these, had 
not the monks preserved a part. Great numbers 
of Syrian MSS., some of romantic age, have 
within the last thirty years been brought to 
Europe from that ancient seat of Pagan idolatry 
and Christian asceticism, the valley of the 
Natron lakes, in Lower Egypt. The contents 
are very various. Some are translations of the 
Greek philosophers and fathers, others biblical 
and liturgical—a mass of unarranged matter, 
which Dr. Cureton, our greatest Syriac scholar, 
has been deciphering for some years past. One 
large quarto, which was bought by Archdeacon 
Tattam, belongs to the fifth century, and has 
been put together by an ignorant monk, from 
four different copies; the only guide being that 
he took leaves as nearly the same aise as possi¬ 
ble, without caring for their being intermingled. 
In the re-organisation of this. Dr. Cureton has 
found a very ancient copy of the four Gospels, 
written in the vernacular tongue in which our 
Saviour and his disciples spoke. 

We are indebted to the Arabs for a second 
revival of Greek literature. They became ac- 
qaainted with it in the beginning of the eighth 
century, and immediately tranalamd the philo¬ 
sophical and medical works into their own 


language; so that "the royal library of the 
Fatimites,” says Gibbon, “ consisted of 100,000 
MSS., elegantly transcribed and splendidly 
bound, which were lent freely to the students 
in Cairo.” Yet this is moderate compared to 
the library of the Ommiades, in Spain, amount¬ 
ing to 600,000 vols. Cordova, Malaga, Almeria, 
and Murcia gave birth to 300 writers; and 
above 70 public libraries were opened in An¬ 
dalusia. For 500 years Arabic Spain was tbs 
fountain-bead of learning for Europe, where 
students from France and Italy repaired to com¬ 
plete their education. 

The illuminated MSS., which are to us the 
most interesting, because of the place they oc¬ 
cupy in the history of painting, and the historic 
hints they supply as to the manners and occu¬ 
pations of medieval times, were entirely the 
work of the monks and nuns. As the art of 
illuminating is again revived, and so fashionable 
among our fair sisters, it will not be uninterest¬ 
ing to them to know something of MSS. which 
have a world-wide fame, and which are within 
the reach of many of them. A convent without 
a library, it was proverbially said, was like a 
castle without an armoury; and in every large 
abbey there was an apartment called the scrip¬ 
torium, where many writers were constantly 
busied in transcribing not only the service- 
books of the choir, but books for the library. 
Estates were often granted for the support of 
the scriptorium. A monk of Hyde Abbey is 
mentioned as having in one year transcribed 
Terence, Boethius, Suetonius, and Claudian, 
illuminating the initials and forming the braseo 
bosses of the covers with his own hands; and 
the scarcity of parchment alone prevented a 
much larger increase of MSS. 

The style of these earlier works, which belong 
to the sixth and seventh centuries, was evidently 
of the Byzantine school; to which at this time 
artists of all countries looked for instruction; 
the chief features of which are extreme intricacy 
of pattern, interwoven with animate, and ter¬ 
minating in the heads of serpents and birds. 
They are adorned with plates of gold, and some¬ 
times with emeralds, sapphires, and pearls. 
“ Not being able to make them beautiful, they 
made them rich.” 

We have a splendid example in the “ Durham 
Book” of the end of the seventh century. But 
when we reach a later period, we find the art of 
illumination more cultivated than ever. Artists 
of first-rate talent were employed in adorning 
books with exquisite miniatures, many of which 
are preserved as gems of art; the best coming 
from Flanders, whilst the most elegant initial- 
letters are found in Italian MSS. The Latin 
Gospels were a frequent subject for ill umination. 
Two very fine examples are in the British 
Museum; one richly gilt, on purple vellum, 
with figures of the Evangelists, the blank pages 
being covered with elegant mosaic* re min d in g 
us of Roman te s s elated pavements. On the 
outside of the other is a relic of its ancewt 
binding—an early carving in ivory, in high 
relief, representing the Crucifixion, surrounded 
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by four compartments containing an angel, eagle, 
and two animals, emblematical of the four 
Evangelists. 

One of the most valuable treasures in the 
British Museum, was bought from Joseph 
Buonaparte, in 1840, and is a large folio, on 
vellum, containing a comment upon the Apoca¬ 
lypse, executed in the monastery of Silos, in 
Old Castile, and completed in 1109. The style 
of the drawings is half Saracenic; the elegance 
of the ornaments contrasts strongly with the 
unskilful rudeness in the designs of men and 
animals—a circumstance which reminds us of 
the repugnance among the Arabs to drawing 
men and living beings. The architecture of the 
buildings is altogether Moorish; the walls 
covered with arabesque ornaments and horse¬ 
shoe arches, and proves clearly the intercourse 
which existed between the Moors and Christians 
in Spain. It occupied not less than twenty 
years in writing and illuminating. 

Many of these MSS. contain drawings repre¬ 
senting an author presenting his book to bis 
patron, and so furnish us with portraits of the 
literary men, as well as of the kings and princes 
of former days; for few gifts were more ac¬ 
ceptable, or more frequently offered among 
princes and nobles (they only being able to pive 
such expensive articles), tnan a richly illu¬ 
minated book. A volume of the Romances of 
Chivalrie, made by order of the Earl of Shrews¬ 
bury, the ,c warlike and martial Thlbot” of 
Shakspeare, was presented by him to Margaret 
of Anjou. At the beginning of the book is a 
superb miniature, representing Talbot dressed 
in the robes of the Order of the Garter, offering 
it to the Queen, who is seated beside her hus¬ 
band, Henry the Sixth. It is accompanied by 
a dedication in French verse, in which Talbot, 
among other things, says that the volume was 
made for her instruction and entertainment, and 
that it was written in French; that, “ after she 
bad learnt English, she might not forget her 
native tongue. The first story recounts the 
conquests of Alexander and his wonderful ad¬ 
ventures ; this is followed by the metrical ro¬ 
mances of Charlemagne, of Ogier of Denmark, 
of King Pontus, of Guy of Warwick, &c. 

Another very interesting Beries of illumina- 
tione which our national library possesses be¬ 
long to the writings of Christine de Pisan. 
The opening picture oontains the portraits of 
two celebrated women, Isabelle of Bavaria, 
Queen of France, and the poetess herself offer¬ 
ing this identical volume which she had re¬ 
ceived the aueen’s order to make for her, and 
therefore haa caused it to be written, chaptered 
(i.e., adorned with initials), and illuminated in 
the best manner. We have the representation 
of a royal room in the fifteenth century, the 
ceiling supported by elegant rafters of wood, 
the couch (then a rare article of furniture), the 
carpet thrown over the floor, and, above all, the 
singular dresses of the oueen and her ladies; 
the need-dresses being of the large two-horned 
fashion, then so common* A bed is in one cor¬ 
ner of the apartment, at the foot of which Bes a 


greyhound, and on the queen’s robe tits a pet 

Tapdog. 

Christine was one of the most remarkable 
women of her time. She was the daughter of 
Thomas de Pisan, a famous scholar of Bologna, 
who in 1368, when his daughter was five years 
of age, went to Paris at the invitation of Charles 
the Fifth, who made him his astrologer. He 
grew rich by the munificence of bis royal patron, 
and educated Christine, greedy of learning, 
with the greatest care: so that sne became cele¬ 
brated as one of the most learned ladies of the 
age. She married a gentleman of Picardy named 
Stephen de Castel, whom the king appointed one 
of his secretaries. But the prosperity of this 
accomplished family was destined to be short. 
Charles the Fifth died, and with him the pen¬ 
sion of the father ceased, and, reduced to 
poverty, he died broken-hearted. A contagious 
disease carried off De Castel a few years after, 
leaving bis widow and three children in poverty. 
From this time she dedicated herself to literary 
compositions, and by the fertility of her talents 
gained patrons. She v»s thrown on dangerous 
and troublous times, and, though a woman, did 
not hesitate to enter into the controversies which 
tore her adopted country. On one side she 
took an active part with the celebrated Chan¬ 
cellor Yvison in writing against the " Roman 
de La Rose and on the other by her political 
treatises. She attempted to arrest the storm 
which was breaking over France, and welcomed 
the appearance of the Maid of Orleans. Her 
writings, which are very numerous, are collected 
in the Imperial Library at Paris, all adorned 
with illustrations. 

Of the " Roman de La Rose” we may say that, 
for nearly three centuries, scarcely any literary 
production, if we except the English poem of 
“ Piers Ploughman,” enjoyed so great a popu¬ 
larity. It was begun by a French poet named 
Guillaume de Lorris, who died in 1260, and 
was continued by Jean de Meun—a man of rank 
and fortune as well as a poet of high reputation— 
in 1305. The work frequently transgresses all 
our notions of delicacy. But this was not its 

r atest fault in the age when it was most read. 

is also filled with bitter satire against the 
monks, and contains some notions on politics 
which were more liberal than were then likely 
to be agreeable. The consequence was that the 
book was at times persecuted, and one of the 
great pillars of the church said that ** he would 
no more condescend to pray for the soul of its 
author than he would for that of Judas!” It 
was partly translated by Chancer. The manu¬ 
script comes are numerous; and it would be 
impossible to point out any immature* more 
beautiful than those of the splendid copy in the 
Harleian MS. The plot of the romance is un¬ 
interesting. The dreamer finds a gate which is 
opened to him by Idleness, ana he enters a 
beautiful garden. While he is contemplating 
the beauty of the ladies in the court of Pleasure 
he is pursued by Love, who is armed with five 
arrows. The fugitive arrives at a fountain, eees 
a beautiful rose-tree, and iierised with the de- 
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•ire of gathering a rote; at the same moment 
he becomes an easy prey to his pursuer. The 
rest of the poem is employed in relating the 
troubles and disappointments which the lover 
experiences in his attempts to obtain the rose; 
but, being befriended by Love, and his mother 
Venus, he finally’ gains his object. Our old 
poet Gower, in his allegorical poem, the “ Con- 
fessis Amantis,” imitated this romance. A fine 
vellum MS. of this work is also in the British 
Museum. .,It is a singular monument of the 
poetry of the age, and was written by command 
of Richard the. Second, and first printed by 
Caxton, the father of English printers ; but the 
verses are heavy and spiritless compared to his 
great contemporary Chaucer, who shines like a 
sun amid the small stars surrounding him. 

The history of Thebes, with that of Troy, the 
wanderings of A5neas, and the conquests of 
Alexander, were the four stories of antiquity 
which figure most among the middle-age 
romances. The first three were considered 
members of the same cycle. The prologue to 
an old MS., in French, of the story of Thebes, 
describes it as “ Li Roumans de Tiebes, qui fu 
racine de Troie la grant.” It appeared early in 
French verse: at a later period, in the thirteenth 
century, it was given in French prose in a book 
which was long popular, and of which the MSS. 
are often richly illuminated. John Lydgate ap¬ 
pears to have been the first who translated it into 
English. He was the immediate successor of 
Chaucer, and.the MS. was written towards the 
latter end of the fifteenth century. The interest 
felt in “ Troy the Great ” was not only because 
of the feats of chivalry connected with it, but 
because most of the people of Western. Europe 
had begun to lay claim to a fabulous origin from 
some of the Trojan chiefs, who were supposed 
to have wandered over the world after the ruin 
of their country. t We frequently meet with 
anonymous accounts, of the Siege of Troy in old 
manuscripts, and*it finds a place in chronicles 
which pretends to trace" back the history of the 
country, to which they relate, to its origin. 
About the middle ,of the* twelfth century there 
was composed in England a very long and cu¬ 
rious Anglo-Norman - poem on \ the, Siege of 
Troy, extending to upwards of.. thirty .'thousand 
lines, by a trouvere named Benoit de Sainte 
Maure. 

It will easily be imagined that all these writers I 
on the Trojan war had no great acquaintance 
with the works of Homer, which they considered 
of little value or authority.; This Sainte Maure, 
after telling us that Homer was a ** marvellous 
clerk,” assures us that, living more than a hun¬ 
dred years after the event, he could not possibly 
know much about it. 

There is a splendid illumination of the re¬ 
building of Troy by Priam, after it had been 
sacked by Hercules, on an unusually large leaf 
of vellum, now in the possession of M. Debruge, 
at Paris. Although the whole is full of exag¬ 
geration and fancy, yet its parts are curious ex¬ 
amples of the domestic architecture of the age. 
The houses and shops are particularly interest- 


i ing. In front is a richly embellished gateway, 
I the right side of which seems to be occupied as 
a chemist’s shop. Under one arch the chemist 
or apothecary is weighing out his drugs, in 
another his man is employed in pounding them 
in a mortar. The wares exposed for sale in the 
row of shops in the street are not so easily de¬ 
termined. ,One of them is occupied by a mer¬ 
chant, who appears to have on sale shoes, stock¬ 
ings, hats, ana caps. 

Among the most beautiful specimens in our 
British Museum, and which is considered so 
valuable, that the leaves have been separately 
mounted, and covered with glass to save them 
from accidents/ is a MS. purchased of Mr. 
Newton Scott—one of the attaches to the em¬ 
bassy at Madrid, who bought it.there. It is a 
genealogy relating to the regal house of Por¬ 
tugal, and appears to have been executed about 
1507, in the time of the Emperor Maximilian. 
It is certainly the work of Flemish artists. 
Among the many interesting portraits it con¬ 
tains, not the least so is that of Constantia, the 
second wife of John of Gaunt, elder daughter of 
Peter, King of Castile, in whoee right he as¬ 
sumed the.title, and in the reign of Richard the 
Second invaded Spain* in order t to obtain his 
kingdom, but by treaty abandoned his rights 
for a sum of money. ( She is represented in a 
crimson velvet robe, cut square on the bosom, a 
horned head-dress , richly' ornamented with 
jewels, and a lap-dog in her hand. Another 
remarkably beautiful portrait is that of her 
eldest, daughter Philippa, who married John 
the First, King of Portugal, in 1387. The pe¬ 
riod of this international alliance was one of the 
most splendid in the annals of that kingdom, 
and Queen Philippa seems to have infused some 
of the enterprising spirit of her countrymen into 
her children; for her third son was distinguished 
by his love of science and travelling, visiting 
Africa, Asia, and Europe: so that when, after a 
long absence, he returned, his countrymen 
looked on his appearance as miraculous, sup¬ 
posing he had dropped down from heaven. The 
fourth son (Henry) was a great navigator, and 
made many discoveries and conquests on the 
distant coasts of Africa. Isabella, her daughter, 
was married to Philip the Good, Duke of Bur¬ 
gundy. 

_ In the famous library of the Duke of Rox- 
burghe/was a MS. which appears to have been 
written in the time of King Edward the Third, 
and has since been purchased by the British 
Museum for the sum of two hundred pounds. 
It contains a copy of the French romance of 
" King Meliadus,” who, according to the ro¬ 
mance of the “ Round Table,” was the father of 
the famous Tristan, one of Arthur’s knights, 
and a " preux chevalier.” His story, being a 
series of combats and hardy adventures, differs 
from that of Tristan, in tne fact that the latter 
is a tale of love and chivalry; while the brave 
acts of Meliadus originated from no other stimu¬ 
lus than his owu attachment to noble actions: 
“ Quar ce que il fist, il ne fist mie par forces 
d’amour, ms par force de son core seule- 
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ment: de sa propre bonte li vint de faire bien, in the French language, as it was spoken in Eng- 
non de force d’amours.” It is not surprising land in the fourteenth century; second, a calen- 
that the illuminations consist of battle-scenes dar, with illuminations at the heads of the pages; 
and tournaments. The latter are always accom- third, the psalter and litany, in Latin, each page 
panied by numerous figures of ladies seated in of which has a drawing ia the margin, some 
the balconies, and furnishing us with every va- : consisting of burlesque designs of natural his- 
riety of; head-dress both in form and colour, tory, fables, sports; and others, illustrations of 
which afforded : a never-failing subject of satire, lives of the saints, which seem much more ap- 
The pictures are interesting to an artist as being | propriate. The history of this MS. is somewhat 
in various stages of progress ; some only curious : in the unsettled times of the Reforma- 
sketches, others half-finished. Here and there tion it was on the point of being carried over to 
some subjects of interest are introduced, as views the Continent, but was seized at the Custom- 
of town, and the earliest known drawing of a house, and presented to Queen Mary, who had 
group of card-players. just ascended the throne; a Latin inscription at 

Froissart’s Chronicles were another favourite the end states the fact. One of the illustrations 
subject for illumination; a fine copy is in our represents a feast, and a harper is seated beside 
museum. One highly-finished illustration in it the table; the minstrels or jogeleurs forming a 
refers to a tragical event which occurred at a very important part of a banquet in the amuse- 
masquerade in the reign of Charles the Sixth of ment of the guests ; they chanted the ancient 
France, in 1393. One of the Queen’s ladies, a romances of chivalry, or the exploits of the 
widow, was to be married, and in that age the master of the feast, or his family; and when the 
marriage of widows was celebrated with the most party were merry with drinking, they sang 
riotous mirth, every one being permitted to say laughable stories called fabliaux, which were of 
or do what he liked. One of the King’s fa- a very gross description, great numbers of which 
vourites, Hugh de Guisav, suggested that the are preserved. The minstrels were also called 
King and five of his knights should be equipped to perform in the monasteries and halls of 
as satyrs, sewed up in vests of linen, and ex- ecclesiastics; but we may be allowed to suppose 
ternally covered with a coating of rosin and pitch, that there they sang pious subjects, the religious 
on which tow was attached to make them look like fabliaux or contes devote, which are also com- 
goats, their faces being covered with hideous mon in old MSS. 

masks. Thus disguised they rushed into the In the Imperial Library in Paris may be seen 
banquetting hall, howling like wolves, dancing a rich collection of these mediaeval relics of 
and leaping about in the most uncouth and ex- literature and art.' The library' of the Louvre 
travagant style. In the midst of the confusion contains the celebrated “ Book of Hours,’’ given 
the Duke of Orleans and the Comte de Bar by Charlemagne to the city of Toulouse ; it is 
arrived, and thinking to add to the merriment written in letters of gold upon purple parchment, 
and frighten the ladies, they set fire to the hairy and covered with red velvet. Petrarch’s beauti- 
covering of some of the masquers. The pitch tiful manuscript of Cicero’s “Epistola ad Atti- 
and rosin caught the flame, and the satyrs be- cum” is still to be seen in the library at Flo- 
came in a few seconds so many blazing fires; rence; it is bound in so cumbrous a fashion, with 
as the dresses had been sewed on it was impos- heavy bosses of steel or brass, that by frequently 
sible to free them, and they ran from one side falling on bis left leg it so wounded nim that he 
to the other uttering excruciating cries. The narrowly escaped amputation.' The poet was 
young Duchesse de Berry threw her dress over the model of a collector: his superb MS. volumes, 
the King, who was at the moment apart from while they gave him delight, contributed to the 
bis companions, so that no spark could fall on revival of literature' and civilization in Europe, 
bim, and he was thus saved. One of the knights, His favourite, Virgil, is interesting for the marks 
with great presence of mind, rushed into the of constant familiarity with its leaves; the mar- 
kitchen and threw himself into a large tub of gins and vacant spaces being full of annotations, 
water, and thus saved himself; the others burnt and contain his passionate lines to Laura. The 
about half-an-hour, two died on the spot, and curious miniatures by which the work is illus- 
two afterwards. Tbe King was thrown into a trated were executed by his friend Simon 
long fit of madness, to which he was subject. Memmi, the celebrated painter of Sienna. 

The plate shows the ladies of the Court and the The value of such books was immense: grants 
masquers; and the tub of water has also been of land, castles, flocks of sheep, were not too 
brought into the hall by a kind of permitted high a payment for them. We read of a Countess 
licence, and it seems inexplicable why they could of Anjou in the tenth century purchasing a 
not all have been saved by plunging into it. single MS., “The Homilies of Aymon of Hal¬ 
it is well known that prayer-books, bibles, berstadt,” for two hundred sheep, fifteen auar- 
and psalters were among the most precious of tefs of corn, and a number of marten skins, 
these illuminated MSS. A very tasteful one The Dante of 1481, presented by Landino to the 
goes by the name of Queen Maiy’s psalter, and Republican Government of Florence, procured 
is embellished with an extraordinary number of him, in return, the grant of a castle; and, at the 
pictures; as the old embroidered cover is pre- very time the printing-press was in embryo, 
served, with the brass corners and clasps, it is Panormita sold an estate in Sicily in order to 
kept in a case. The contents are—first, a series buy a Livy, beautifully copied by Poggio. Per- 
of pictorial illustrations of the Bible, described haps the highest prjge ever given was in our own 
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day, at the sale of the Duke of Roxburghe’s 
collection in 1812, when the contest was between 
Earl Spencer and the Marquis of Rlandford for 
tbe Valdarfer Boccaccio of 1471 1 the sum of 
£2,260 was paid by the latter nobleman for a 
volume which his opponent bought seven years 
later for £918 15s. A century before, it had 
been purchased by the Duke of Roxburghe's 
grandfather for £100: it is probably the only 
complete copy in existence, that in the Ambro¬ 
sian Library being deficient in one leaf, and that 
in the Imperial Library at Paris wanting three, 

France has always been the favoured home of 
decorative art, and Francis the First was a 
monarch who much advanced the civilisation of 
his subjects by giving his patronage to science 
and literature, and by showing bis personal 
avidity for knowledge and instruction. He spent 
an immense sum in collecting MSS, from Italy 
and Greece, and was in frequent correspondence 
with tbe most learned men of tbe age. His own 
library bore traces of the same love of elegance 
which made the Field of the Cloth of Gold so 
memorable; his books were stamped with gold, 
with ills device, and figures of the salamander 
and fleur-de-lys—a coveted mark with collectors. 

But it was the gallant King’s treasurer, 
Grollier, who was the acknowledged prince of 
“ fine copies,” for he profited by his intercourse 
with Budoeus, Erasmus, and the Aldus family, 
to make one of the largest and choicest collec¬ 
tion of MS. books, and medals ever possessed, 
In bis long life of eighty-six years he amassed 
treasures of a literary and historical interest that 
would have been inappreciably valuable could 
they have been kept together until now* but 
they were all dispersed by tbe hammer, after his 
death, in 1676* A contemporary collector was 
(he fair, but frail, Diana of Poictiers, who ruled 
the king and the Kingdom of France in the 
days of Henry the Second, Francis’s son. Her 
talents and heauty were so great that Beza and 
Pasquier said she owed her influence to magic. 
All her volumes were elegantly bound, and are 
known by a cipher—the double P interlaced 
with H—accompanied by her devices, the inter¬ 
laced crescent, moons, and crowned H, 

The illustrious De Thou was born with the 
spirit of a collector; the amusement of his boy¬ 
hood was the illumination of scraps of old vellum, 
and he formed one of the choicest libraries in 
Europe. During a period of forty years, amid 
the pressure of onerous public duties, and the 
wars and disasters of the Leagues, he laboured 
to make his collection the first of its kind, spar¬ 
ing neither pains nor expense, purchasing several 
copies of tbe same work, that he might select 
the best leaves from each. He expended no leas 
than 20,000 crowns pn binding alone, and left 
strict iqjunctionp that his library should be pre* 
served; but in vain : they were dispersed by auc¬ 
tion just before the Revolution, three of the vols. 
being bought by Cpl. Stanley for £136. 

One of our earliest and most munificent 
collectors was Humphrey, the gpod Duke of 
Gloucester, the groundwork of whose library 
fewm U* H25, when the English took Paris, 


and seised upon nine hundred volumes of MSS.: 
they were preserved in three chambers in the 
Louvre, which were wainscoted with Irish oak, 
and ceiled with cypress, curiously carved, the 
windows of painted glass, and fenced with iron 
bars. About 1440 he gave to the University of 
Oxford 600 vols., only 120 of which were valued 
at £1,000; they were the most splendid and 
costly copies that could be procured, finely 
written on vellum, and elegantly embellished 
with miniatures and illuminations. Only a 
single specimen of these valuable volumes has 
been suffered to remain; it is a beautiful MS. in 
folio, of Valerius Maximus, enriched with ex* 
quisite decorations; all the rest looked like 
missals, and, conveying ideas of popish super* 
stition, were destroyed by the pious visitors in 
the reign of Edward the Sixth, whose seal was 
squalled only by their ignorance. 

The Earl of Worcester, who lived in the reign 
of Henry the Sixth, and was put to death by 
Warwick in 1470, was an ardent lover of books, 
and contributed nobly to the rising library of 
Oxford. On his return from a pilgrimage to 
Jerusalem, after residing some years at Padua 
and Venice, making great purohaees of MSS. in 
both places, he repaired to Rome to satisfy his 
longing curiosity with a sight of the library of 
the Vatican, and drew tears of delight from 
Pope Pius the Second by a Latin oration he 
pronounced before him. To the gallant Anthony 
Woodville, Earl Rivers, the restoration of learn¬ 
ing was greatly indebted; he was brother to the 
Queen of Edward the Fourth, and was beheaded, 
most unjustly, by Richard the Third, in 1483; 
he was one of Caxton’s greatest patrons, and in 
a manuscript oopy pf one of his translations 
preserved in the Archbishop’s library at Lam¬ 
beth, there is an illumination, in which the Earl 
is introducing Caxton to Edward, his Queen, 
and the Prince, But the subject is endless, and 
we must close with an anecdote or two. 

There are some curious volumes in Lord 
Coke’s library at Holkham, in the covers of 
which are to be seen hollow recesses, which 
were used in the time of the civil wars as recep¬ 
tacles for money and jewels. Stories of books 
being employed as banks are not rare, and some 
of opr readers may recollect hearing of the diffi¬ 
culty of certain executors in administering to 
the will of a deceased friend for want of £ 700 , 
which was noted as being “ in till.” The de- 
funot not having kept a till the money was given 
up for lost, until it was remembered that a folio 
volume of Tillotson was among the books that 
bad been sold. Tfie bookseller's shop was 
visited in haste, the volume re-purchased, and, 
though a clergyman had had it away for inspec¬ 
tion, the sum in bank-notes was found intact. 

That many of these valuable MSS. are ab¬ 
stracted and sold away from libraries is a well- 
known fact. M. Siret, the librarian at Rheims, 
used to say that no man was to be trusted alone 
with rasp and curious books that did not belong 
to him* “ My dear sir,” said he one day to a 
collector, of whom he had the greatest mistrust, 
“when yon pome to the library you shall sit a$ 
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this table close by me j my pen, ink, and paper 
shall be at your service; I have such a regard 
for you that X cannot bear you out of my sight.'* 
The gentleman took the hint and troubled him 
no more. When Courtois, of the National Con¬ 
vention, so notorious for the abstraction of 
Marie Antoinette’s will, visited the Rheims 
library, this same M. Siret, who kept a keen eye 
on the visitor and his companion, missed a 
“ Flows” of the fifteenth century—one of the 

S ms of the collection. He said nothing until 
e two were about to depart, when he locked 
the door, put the key in his pocket, and said; 
“ Gentlemen, have you heard what a suspicious 
sort of man lam? I have the horrible idea that 


one of us is a thief. Pardon me the thought: 
perhaps it is myself: let us see: there are my 

S ockets emptied! Now it is your turn, M. 
tequet,” This was the companion of Courtois, 
who submitted with a good grace: while Cour¬ 
tois himself was turning round and round, 
coughing, grimacing, ana stooping down. " Do 
not stir, M. Courtois; your turn will come,” 
“ Allons,” cried the thief, “ quel diable d'homme, 
voila!” (I see X must give ft back), and threw 
the volume on the table. “ Why were you not as 
careful of your f Council of Trent ?* Franpois de 
Neufcbatel would not then have made a trophy 
of it before the First Consul.” 


THE YOUNG LADY ON A VISIT. 

{A Reminiscence of Lothario Lovemall .) 

BY JAMBS M'GRIGOR ALLAFT. 


“ I know a maiden fair to see- 
Take care! 

She can both false and friendly be— 
Beware! beware! 

Trust her not— 

She is fooling thee*•'—Low o fellow. 


I am still a susceptible man ; “but time was,” 
when as a youth I first looked out upon the 
world from a beautiful American village on the 
banks of a broad river, that a “ young lady ” 
comprised in my mind the sum of all eartnly 
blessings. To see and dream about this exqui¬ 
site compound of angel and mortal, to know that 
such beings existed near me, was sufficient to 
fill my cup of happiness almost to running over 

not quite, however. I had “The Pleasures 
of Hope,” a heaven of anticipation to increase 
my present felicity. My “ kalor” my “ nm- , 
mum bonum ” would arrive, when t should 
attain to the privilege of knowingyoung ladies— 
of becoming acquainted, through a regular in- j 
trod action , with those dear creatures (what an 
expressive word creature is, applied to young 
ladies!) who now flitted about me, “ like phan¬ 
toms of delight,” and were discerned dimly 
through a mist (of bashfulness) in my daily 
walks abroad, at church, at parties, and at pic¬ 
nics, Thus X should be supremely blest—a 
man “lotus teresque rotundas ”—equally re¬ 
moved above the storms of adversity, and the 
vain discontent which disturbs the oosoms of 
ordinary mortals. 

Rut this bliss was pof impatiently desired, 


but waited for, even as the sensible orthodox 
clergyman, while painting Paradise in the most 
alluring colours to his flock, personally enjoys 
this sublunary world, reconciles himself to tne 
will pf Providence, and is in np hurry to quit it 
for a better, I pass my time, therefore, in 
delightful reveries, in which I attempt to ana¬ 
lyze the probable state of my feelings when I 
am admitted to the acquaintance of grown-up 
young ladies. What! shall I dance, prome¬ 
nade, talk, ride, perhaps flirt, with young la¬ 
dies, and be like other men who can do tnese 
things, and still live f 

• • * • * 

I am older. I am approaching the termina¬ 
tion of my fourth lustre. People nave begun to 
call me Mr, Lovemall. I am not vain, I am not 
conceited ; but I am self-reliant, and I wonder 
that young ladies do not look into my heart and 
discover the hidden treasure laid up there for 
somebody. I am getting acquainted with young 
ladies. I find all my mpst sanguine anticipa¬ 
tions realized: but I have done nothing rash. 
I have shown no symptoms of the unsettlement 
of my reason from sudden joy. I question 
my heart as to the cause of this strange tran¬ 
quillity, and a voice whispers it is because J am 
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not in love. So I make frantic efforts to 
fall into, this enviable state of bondage. I go 
out wherever I am asked : I accompany young 
ladies in walks, in geological and botanizing ex¬ 
peditions. When I hear of‘a. new beauty 
arrived in T?——> I make Herculean efforts to 
obtain an introduction. ‘ I write verses in al¬ 
bums ; 1 ' accept \ politely-worded invitations, 
which, in my ignorance.of the world,.I do 
not know are never .intended' to r be accepted; 
and I go out to the country, and r stay for a day 
or two—much, doubtless, to the gratification of 
the young lady or ladies who have bewitched 
me; though the old folks wish me devoutly 
anywhere else: and I also accept invitations of 
another kind, which are meant to be accepted, 
and go for a week and stay a month; and then 
come partings, which, to quote my favourite 
poet, Byron, 

“ Press the life from out young hearts.” 

Well, these things are not to be done with 
impunity. I certainly have heartaches occasion¬ 
ally, and 1 rather think inflict heartaches on 
others; but, unaccountable as it may seem, 
Cupid’s bolt still passes on, leaving me 
" In manly meditation, fancy free.” 

But who can control his fate ? Where 1 least 
expected it—where I had become proud of the 
impunity I enjoyed—where witn the most 
single-hearted intentions and the most humble 
opinion of my own powers of pleasing 1 was 
endeavouring to make myself generally agreeable 
(imitating the little busy-bee in roving from 
flower to flower, and consequently, I must con¬ 
fess, earning from ill-natured people the charac¬ 
ter of “ an arrant flirt,” “ a male coquette,” 
“ a would-be lady-killer,” “ a vain coxcomb,” 
“a conceited puppy,” “a heartless trifler with 
female‘ affection,” “a gallant gay Lothario,” 
and other titles of a similar complimentary na¬ 
ture)—I fell a victim to “a young lady on a 
visit!” 

“ The young lady on a visit” Wongs, if I may 
so express myself, to a class especially dan¬ 
gerous to the peace of mind of susceptible 
bachelors. Our hearts are proof (at least I know 
mine was) against beauty which we see periodi¬ 
cally, daily or weekly; but beware of, "the 
young lady on a visit!” She is the captivator, 
the conqueror, the destroyer! But let me tell 
my sad tale methodically. Most susceptible 
men possess refined minds and artistic tastes. 
Need I say that such was my case ? I was in 
the habit of making pencil-sketches of my 
friends, which were generally considered happy 
likenesses. I had long promised to do one for 
a married friend, a Mr. Jones, and had omitted 
to fulfil my promise. One day he politely re¬ 
minded me of the circumstance. I blushed at 
my forgetfulness. Let me confess, however, 
that I then discovered that a very beautiful 
stranger, a young lady, whom I had frequently 
seen walking witn a younger brother of my 
friend, was staying on a visit at his house. 
He had mentioned her name more than once, 


and I, in my dulness and stupidity, had always 
ictured a maiden-lady of fifty. Who could 
ave imagined that.” Miss Primmer ” was iden¬ 
tical with the young and beautiful stranger ? 1 
fly home,. I. seize my sketching materials, and 
rush to my, friend’s house. If I thought Miss 
Primmer^ beautiful, in her walking-dress/ what 
do 1 think of her now that ( I ’ benoldher in all 
the ravishing effect of morning .costume! 1 

I sit down to my task doggedly, perseveringly: 
I make the sketch' of my friend. It is handed 
about; it is admired. Miss Primmer hesitat¬ 
ingly remarks she would value such a sketch of 
herself—” oh! ever so much!” “ Aha!” I say 

to myself, like the war-horse in Job. 

** Upon that hint I spake.” 

I offer, then and there, to take her likeness. 
Miss Primmer will be delighted, if it is not too 
much trouble. Then occurs a slight delibera¬ 
tion between Mr. and Mrs. Jones, about the 
propriety of changing her dress, and doing some¬ 
thing to her hair, which 1 over-rule. I would 
not liave the present arrangement of the hair 
disturbed on any account. 

I am rapt in my delightful occupation. I 
take no thought of the lapse of time.' I make 
an elaborate drawing. How else could I at¬ 
tempt to render the fair oval face, the large 
almond-shaped eyes, the ruby lips, the waving 
raven-hued tresses ? I could be a week sketch¬ 
ing Miss Primmer, and sigh that I had finished 
then. At last it is done—that is, I am obliged 
to say it is finished. Though it is the best I 
have yet made, on a nice sheet of Bristol-board, 
with a delicate tinge of carmine for the lips and 
cheeks, of blue for the eyes, and sepia for the 
hair, I am quite dissatisfied with it as I look at 
the incomparable original. I feel how far 
nature transcends art. .But everybody thinks it 
“beautiful” and “so like;” and .Miss Primmer 
actually has the audacity to say she thinks I 
have flattered her. I intended to pay her a 
compliment, bqt my heart was too full to say 
more than “ Impossible!” 

Miss Primmer puts her sketch on the piano, 
and looks at it admiringly, and says, “I’m 
sure I don’t know how to thank you, Mr. 
Lovemall, for your kindness.” 

“Perhaps,” says Mr. Jones, “Mr. Lovemall 
will give us the pleasure of his company to 
dinner, and spend the evening with us, if not 
better engaged; and then you will be able to 
show your gratitude by giving him some music.” 

On that eventful evening I became Priscilla 
Primmer’s slave . Every song she sang forged 
a fresh link in my chain. When site sang 
“ Arise, arise, Zarifa,” I felt there was little fear 
of my proving a “ false Abdallah” to a Zarifa 
like Priscilla. She put such expression into 
“ Fly to the desert, fly with me,” that I really 
thought she meant it. I am convinced she was 
fully persuaded of the truth of these lines— 

“ For oh! the choice what heart can doubt. 

Of tents with love, or thrones without t” 

All her songs were about love, which is a re- 
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markable peculiarity of young ladies 1 singing in 
general; and each seemed to portray more per¬ 
fectly than the preceding one the state of my 
own feelings towards herself. 

1 am generally a pretty acute observer, but I 
confess, with the exception of Priscilla, what 
she sung and what she said, I remember nothing 
distinctly which took place that evening. I have 
a vague reminiscence of a weak ana abortive 
attempt to play a rubber of whist; and even this 
would have entirely escaped my memory, but 
for the vivid anguish that was impressed on the 
countenance of my partner. Priscilla gave me 
her hand at parting, and she said: “Good¬ 
night, Mr. Lovemall, and thank you again for 
my picture/’ These may appear common-place 
words to the reader. I only know they com¬ 
forted me exceedingly, for the manner in which 
they were spoken led me to imagine there was a 
deeper meaning underneath. So true is it, that 
women have a way of saying the most trivial 
things, which gives them a great value for us. 
I go home repeating those farewell words of 
Priscilla, occasionally singing scraps from 
“ Zarifa,” and other songs to which 1 had been 
listening, utterly indifferent to any opinions 
which passers-by might form as to my sanity. 

I lie down “to sleep, but not to rest;” I 
dream that Priscilla ana I, mounted on a swift 
dromedary, are flying from the pursuit of en¬ 
raged parents and guardians across the Arabian 
desert. We are overtaken, not by our parents, 
but by the simoon, which has also been pursu¬ 
ing us (indeed the whole world appears to have 
turned against us), and just as we were about 
expiring, wrapped in a last embrace, I was 
awakened by the voice of my sister, calling from 
the bottom of the stairs, “ Are you never coming 
down, Lothario ? we have nearly finished break¬ 
fast.” I go down, at length, humming— 

“ Fly to the desert, fly with me; 

Our Arab tents are rude for thee.” 

“What put that into your head?” says 
my sister, and a laugh goes round the table. 
But when did love meet with sympathy from 
the world ? 

Several weeks elapse, during which I have 
seen Miss Primmer daily. It has not escaped 
my penetrating glance that the younger Jones, 
a boy , a stripling of seventeen! actually pre¬ 
sumes to ingratiate himself with Miss Primmer; 
and that she, as young ladies will do, is very 
well pleased to watch the unfortunate and ill- 
starred youth falling desperately in love with 
her, and even sometimes to flirt with him, when 
she cannot get a better substitute. Poor fellow! 
I pitied young Jones, for I soon saw how the 
case stood, and that she cared nothing for him. 
It would indeed have been strange to prefer a 
beardless boy of seventeen, to a young man 
who in another month would complete his twen¬ 
tieth year. But, then, boys are so conceited! In 
spite of the compassion I feel for the poor youth, 
I reflected that it would serve him right, and 
prove a good lesson to him. 

I and young Jones have been indefatigable 


in showing Miss Primmer the environs of our 

beautiful town or village of F-. On the 

eventful day fixed as the last of her sojourn, we 
went to look at the College, which is situated on 
an eminence, and commands a beautiful view of 
F— and its noble river. I had Mrs, Jones 
on my arm, Harry Jones conducted Miss Prim¬ 
mer. Once, as I happened to look behind, I 
noticed him—impudent young monkey—under 
retence of assisting her over a stile, squeezing 
er hand, which she was endeavouring to get 
away from him. On our way home we stopped 
at the public gardens, and here Mrs. Jones left 
us, either desirous of giving me an opportunity 
of conversing more unreservedly with Miss 
Primmer, or “on household cares intent.” 
Then, I rather think master Harry was “ no¬ 
where.” I must, however, do him the justice 
to say be was very goodnatured and not at all 
jealous. He seemed only too glad that 1 should 
join my entreaties to his to persuade Miss 
Primmer to prolong her visit. 

Here, then, we made common cause together, 
and our united eloquence evidently shook Miss 
Primmer’s resolution. Amongst other white 
lies, my coadjutor completely demolished the 
character of the captain of tne steam-boat the 
which Miss Primmer was to take her departure 
that evening: according to his description, the 
Captain was terribly given to drinking; he had 
been seen to-day more than “ half-slued,’ and 
he doubted not that before seven o’clock he 
would be regularly “ spifilicated,” such was the 
terrible word by which the narrator expressed 
the ne plus ultra of intoxication. 

Poor Miss Primmer turned appealingly to me. 
“Butisit true, Mr. Lovemall? Harry never 
hesitates at a little embellishment to serve his 
turn.” This was a delicate way of hinting at a 
fact, which she had long since discovered, that 
my young friend was a most accomplished 
fibber. Harry was, meanwhile, winking most 
furiously at me to support his statement. 
The Captain was a very handsome dog. I re¬ 
plied: “I am not personally acquainted with 
Captain Mizzlequick; but common report cer¬ 
tainly describes him as dissipated and fast. 
I will not vouch for the truth of the story that 
he once sacrificed a valuable cargo of hams to 
make the fire bum brisker when fuel ran short; 
nor, that he ever invited his passengers to sit on 
the boiler to keep it from bursting. These may 

fabrications to his discredit, but I believe 
that, in common with most Yankee Captains, he 
shares in the prejudice that the safety of human 
life is not to be weighed against the reputation 
of making quick trips. I should certainly re¬ 
commend you to wait till the day after to-mor¬ 
row, and go with Captain Slowman. 

This last shot of mine told pretty well. It was 
settled that we should leave the matter unde¬ 
cided—that Miss Primmer should return and 
consult Mrs. Jones. So we spent the intervening 
time in sauntering about the garden tHe-h-tete, 
a la Marguerite and Faust. Harry was our 
Mephistophiles. It was not his policy to in¬ 
terrupt or intrude upon us. He evidently 
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trusted to my influence to persuade Mias Prim¬ 
mer into staying* and, as she lived in His brother's 
house, he would reap the greatest benefit. No 
malignant shadow of impending disaster dashed 
the happiness of this parting interview* What 
I said, what revelations passed between us must 
be left to the reader's penetration. I cannot 
describe our conversation. Her last words* 
before we arrived at the house, were, “See* 
poor Harry does look melancholy. You must 
keep up his spirits, Mr. Lovemall, when I am 
gpne; for I do really think he loves me very 
much.” 

The die is cast. Miss Primmer is going. I 
cannot tell which looks most miserable, Harry 
or myself, as I bid her farewell on the deck <n 
the steam-beat; I can only get out this sen* 
tence— 

“ If—I—should be—at C-soon* may I— 

call l” 

“ Ob* certainly, I shall be most happy to in¬ 
troduce you to my mamma* and I am sure Mr. 
Jenkins will be delighted to make your acquaint¬ 
ance.” 

I did not reflect at the time* Hut afterwards I 
found myself frequently asking the question— 
“ Who the deuce is Jenkins ?” 

Women have much greater power ovsr their 
feelings than men. Miss Primmer was smiling 
archly, as I then fondly imagined* striving to 
hide her grief by an appearance of good spirits* 
when the boat swung off from the wharf. She 
stood at the stern, and waved her handkerchief. 
I darted off at full speed; I am young and 
strong, sound in wind and Mmb. I cleared the 
town* I gained the open banks of the river, and, 
aa 1 got some head-start while the boat was 
getting under way, 1 managed to keep up with 
it for some distance. At last I flung myself 
exhausted* on the shore, and watched the last 
flutter of the handkerchief, and strained my gaoe 
on that receding form, till the steam-boat waa 
lost to view by a winding in the river. The state 
of ray mind might then be described by thv 
wards from the opera of La Somnambnk— 

“ All x» lost to* me row bye* P 

I never sow Mis* Primmer again. Oh, that 
] had never heard of her! About three weeks 
afterwards Harry Jones rushed into my room 
in> a very disordered state. He laughed wildly 
and hysterically as he pointed 1 to a paragraph in. 
a newspaper. I read as follows; 

“ Yesterday* by the Rev. Mr. Marplot, Mr. John 
W. Jenkins, teacher in the High School of C— -* 
to Miss Priscilla Primmer, only daughter of the Hite 
Peter Primmer, Esq.”—— 

1 read no more. The perfidious woman had 
been engaged to the- miserable Jen Idas all the 
time she had been flirting with Harry and my¬ 
self. Harry bad now recovered his speech; 
** And to a poor devil of a schoolmaster, as ugly 
aa he could be, and blind of an eye. I have 
seen —the viUcnu I” 

That day I made two memorable resolutions 
—do give up all female society* and to die a 
bacMar. I adbomd strictly to- bath them reso¬ 


lutions for the sp a ce of a fortnight, attha omdaf 
which period I renewed my acquaintance with a 
young lady* between whom ana myself a midr 
ness had arisen ever since my intimacy with— 
The You bo. Lady ok k VissbI 


LOST. 

Gone evermore* and gpous fires* no* 

Reeak, break, poor heart* and be Ofc feat l 
Wild-birds come from, over theses.— 
Home, home* home* each <ma to its nest* 
And the son sinks into the waves* 

And the doudB they grow dim and grey 1 
Ripple and rush, the water laves 
The sands at the foot of the hay. 

And the night comes down fifce s dream. 
And the world it hushed into deep-; 

And a thousand star-temps gfeant 
O'er the weary, whowateh sod weep; 
And Death is the hope oi dsspolr; 

And Lite cwly a long* long pate : 

Oh! sad heart* sad laden, with care*. 

Ho comes not—oh, never agate! 

Bittei it is to question* still,, 

My own worn heart of hh fate; 

Bitter the pang that does not kill; 

Bitter a fife so desolate t 
Oh for the power of the wfeg&f bfrtf! 

Is he true or false to his vow ? 

Oh God! for a voice-that I heard. 

Days long gone, to asho answer aaw 1 
Is it i n c he d for ever in death? 

Or has it the eld rich teee ? 

Whispers it ever, te broken breath* 

Of a tore that was ease my own? 


©one, gone, gene ! Woke ap* wllfl wlnd— 
Up, tm too deep saw duk ateag! 

Oh! for a voice beyond my kind 
To pour my whose sonfont in soqg !— 

In song, that from earth to heaven 
Should reach—reach, to his place of rest*— 
And make, if the power be given. 

Him answer why love Is nnbtest X 

Him—oh! I loved him! And his love 
Was mine. In many a rosy dream 
I saw the sunlight breni above, 

And the days ripple in its gtemaw 
Oh, but I Ibved Mm? AH I hod 
Of love, and fhtth* sad hepai gave. 

My rich soul tre mbte d, aad was gted* 

And my kfe'e pulse beat i to sa g aadbaavo ; 
Fearlessly 1 had clung to him. 

And blest*, though all the world had. cumt! 
Fearlessly hoped and toiled with him* 

Though Fortune's darkest storm had bur t! 

Ok* but I loved him L and he's lest— 

Lost evermore, and lost to me I 
Waves are breaking around the coast* 

And the wind wails over the sea; 

And I listen, listen, listen, 

Here at the cfose of the day; 

And ever they seem to question- 
Of the loved and the past smwf P 
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REVERSES; OR, THE STRIKE. 

(A Tah.) 

BY JOHN D. CARTWRIGHT (“ MERLIN”). 


r Gilbert Glennan had risen from the work¬ 
man's ranks, by the aid of energy, skill, indus¬ 
try, self-denial, and long-enduring perse¬ 
verance, Early in life he made the attainment 
of wealth an object—in wealth he saw the “ open 
sesame" to all that is desirable upon earth, the 
ladder hy which he might rise to greatness, 
fame, and a fuller comprehension of the uni¬ 
verse. He went bravely to work, and he suc¬ 
ceeded. Success is in itself ennobling, if it be 
achieved by legitimate means—and the good 
qualities of Mr. Glennan’s nature were developed 
oy it. 

All men, I think, agree in respecting their 
successful fellows; just as a schoolboy likes a 
fellow who has thrashed him. The essentials 
necessary for success are themselves sufficient 
guarantee of a man’s nature. Be this as it may, 
there was not a man in Woberly who did not 
greatly respeet Mr. Glennan, both as an honest 
man and a successful, upright tradesman. His 
rise was a work of many years, and only 
achieved by very slow, almost imperceptible 
degrees. 

At his father's death, which occurred when 
he was sixteen years of age, he might have been 
seen passing to and from the factory, morning 
and noon and night, with the other operatives; 
or sitting with his mother, after work-hours, in 
a low-roofed, dingy house, whose rooms scarce 
held the necessaries of life. A few years later 
and we find him working—in the loom of a 
home operative, in the busy time when ribbons 
arc in large demand—for an hour, or sometimes 
two, at night, after the factory is dosed. And 
then, with these little hard-won savings, he 
changes from the factory to a home of his own 
furnishing, except the loom, which is but hired. 
He has first, with keen foresight, secured to 
himself employment, white there is any trade, 
hy cultivating his capacities till his work might 
be favourably computed with the best horn- 
work in Woberly—and this was, perhaps, the 
greatest adjunct to his ultimate success; for 
it was the interest of hie employer to keep Gil¬ 
bert Glennan's loom going, teat another, by 
supplying it m a had time of trade, should se¬ 
cure it in the good one also. Thus there was 
seldom a time when he had not work to* do—as 
was but the meet reward of his ability and 
promptness; for it was a rule of his, never to 
break a promise it was in his power to fulfil. 
Already was the mother proud of her son, as 
she went to and fro with his work to the ware¬ 
house : and it was a still prouder dav for both 
when the test sum wsa paid for loom-hare* 

It is not with the ns* of Mr. Plenums we,hane 


to do in these pages; and we shall not stay 
to chronicle the events that marked it With 
the qualities we have shown him to possess, the 
reader cannot doubt his ultimate success in life, 
unless some unexpected event should occur to 
mar it. Neither wdl he doubt that it was the 
result of much self-denial, and the work of 
many years. 

At the time our narrative opens, he has suc¬ 
ceeded, and is the proprietor of a factory in 
Woberly—a master, ana still a workman in his 
new sphere, who has the interests of the 
operatives as much at heart as any man among 
themselves. Late in life he set himself to study, 
and cultivated his intellectual, as he had before 
his business faculties—not, perhaps, with a like 
success, but yet sufficiently to ensure himself 
against the vulgar prejudices and maimers 
which are so peculiarly the characteristics of 
men who have risen from workmen to masters. 
With pure and simple tastes, and hut little 
education, he still knew sufficiently the value of 
letters, and felt keenly enough his own early 
wants to ensure an excellent education for his 
children, of whom there were three; and those, 
at the time our ' story opens, together with his 
wife, form Gilbert Glennan’s household. His 
mother, who had lived long enough to see her 
son rewarded for his industry, was dead—and 
well it was, for the subsequent events in his 
history would have caused her many a hitter 
pang; and, as it was, she died happily and 
contentedly, with him she was so justly proud 
of by her side. 

It will readily bo admitted, that a man of the 
temperament we have endeavoured to show Mr. 
Glennan possessed, was bkely to be no rash 
speculator: nor was he. Shrewd, liberal, and, 
where merit deserved it, generous in the ex¬ 
treme, ho was yet a man who calculated 
chances accurately, and unless there were a few 
te his favour, nothing would induce him to in¬ 
vest ; and this was the cause, the only cause, he 
gave to men, of whom there were not a few in 
Woberly, capable of saying evil things of him: 
but they had no influence on his actions ; and, 
let there be ever so many names down to a char 
rity, or a new company, unless he approved the 
one and saw the other a safe investment, nothing 
would induce him to give or to buy. Never¬ 
theless, at the time our tale opens, his entire 
capital is being consumed in the erection of a 
new factory and improved machinery, which 
atone he knows can enable the men of Woberly 
to compete with those capitalists of other places 
in England, or foreign merchants. Be, mom- 
over, sees in this a ready way to double his e*» 
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pital; because he will be first in the market— 
because, without these improvements, Woberly 
will go to ruin. 

“We must keep up in the march of trade, as 
in that of life,” Mr. Glennan said to a large pro¬ 
prietor, who would not embrace the opportu¬ 
nity, and kept his out-of-date modes in opera¬ 
tion, while already vigorous capitalists in the 
North were bringing the improved goods into 
market and destroying the Woberlv trade. 

“ Why, yes, that's true,” said the tardy capi¬ 
talist ; “ but we'll wait and see.” 

“ To-morrow we start the steam,” said Mr. 
Glennan, as he sat down to dine with his wife 
and eldest daughter. “ It has been a long work, 
and an anxious one, too. I was at one time 
afraid it would stand for want of capital, or that 
I should have to borrow—and it's overlate in 
life for me to begin that, when I have done with¬ 
out for so many years, and all uphill work, too; 
but I should like to purchase the Close, and 
build my operatives houses.” 

“ Indeed, papa, I do wish that were possible. 
Aunt Milner and I have been distributing to¬ 
day along the lower town, and I am sure we 
shuddered before the doors, the houses were so 
dirty!” said Mary, and her father looked with 
delight on her fair face as she spoke. 

It was a face to fill all beholders with delight, 
sweet, innocent, and beautiful as the face of a 
flower. Once seen—though it were but for a 
moment—iu the street, such a face would never 
be forgotten! It seemed to beam with bash¬ 
fulness, love, and womanliness. 

“ Ah, I knew it would please you, Mary,” her 
father said; “ and it is needless to say how I 
regret it can't be done—that is, not at present. 
By-and-bye, when this new place has returned 
me tenfold, as it must, why, then it shall; and 
you shall help us what you can.” 

“ Oh, if I could really help in it, do it now, 
I would give up Paris, music—anything to help 
it on!” Mary exclaimed: “ for I am sure there 
are hundreds of children die every year through 
those nasty, crowded, unhealthy nouses ! Why 
don't they build each one a house in itself?” 

“They do now, because the law compels 
them; but it will be a long time before those 
built are taken down, Mary.” 

“ Yes; but why don't they go and live in the 
new ones, then ? I never stall understand it 
all; but you must not think me tiresome, papa” 
—and Mary went round to where he sat, and 
kissed him—“ you won't think me troublesome, 
will vou ? And I do want to know all about it.” 

“ No: I like you to inquire, Mary, and to feel 
an interest in these people, with whom my sym¬ 
pathies will always be; for I am, as it were, one 
of themselves,” said her father, passing his 
fingers down her curls. “ But, you see, their 
earnings are small; and they, not so frugal as 
they might be, cannot afford to pay the larger 
rents asked for the new homes—at least, they 
cannot easily understand that itwould be 
cheaper, as it certainly must in the end, for it 
would give them health to work on, and save the 
cost of medicine often.” 


“ Oh, yes, I can understand that; for there is 
nearly always somebody ill down there; and 
Milly Shenstone—you know Milly ?” said Mary, 
pausing for her father to assent, and then con¬ 
tinuing—“well, Milly’s brother Tom is dying of 
consumption; and I am sure it’s all through the 
nasty place he lives in. Oh, I am so interested 
in Milly, poor girl! She’s been waiting to get 
married for months; and first her mother dying, 
then the strike, and now Tom, have put it off: 
so she will have to wait yet” 

“ I fear she will, Mary; for trade gets worse 
instead of better; and Milly is not the girl to 
get married blindly.” 

“ Of that I am quite sure,” said Mary: “and 
they are so poor now, it takes all the little 
she might save to get things for her brother.” 

“ Well, when her father goes to work at the 
new place, we must see about getting them into 
a new house, where Tom will have a chance.” 

“ And you start to-morrow, pa' ?” 

“ Yes, the steam is getting up now for the 
first time. It has been a long and anxious time 
to me, and 1 have had fears about its success. 
But I am reassured; and, if trade will keep 
good, it must succeed.” 

“ And shall you have work for all the old 
hands ?” asked Mary Glennan. 

“ Not at first; but before long I hope. You 
see, with this new machinery one loom mil do 
the work of three old ones; and therefore the 
rate of wages may be, if not increased, at least 
kept up to the old standard.” 

“ I am so glad of that, pa’; for I am sure the 
men and women earn little enough now.” 

“Ah, but they are reducing them now; and 
there is talk of another strike 1” 

“ I hope there will never be another,” said 
Mary; “ for the way they groaned and hooted 
through the streets quite terrified me. And then 
all the suffering besides. Ob, I do hope they 
won't strike 1” 

“ Ah, so do I: but I fear they will. As a body 
the weavers of Woberly here are behind those of 
other towns in understanding the interests and 
workings of their own trade. The manufac¬ 
turer is, in such a time as this, compelled to pay 
less for the labour he employs; because it is 
uncertain when he will sell—because, of all ma¬ 
nufactures, this has the greatest risks; and a 
little caprice of fashion may render his goods 
valueless in the market. But come, this is not 
talk for you, Mary: play me some music.” 

“ Oh, papa, don't say it is not talk for me! I 
want to know all about it, and like it better than 
music,” said Mary, sitting down to the piano, 
for they had gone from the dining to the 
drawing-room ; but, after playing only a short 
while, she was again at her father's side, leading 
the conversation back to the weaver*; for some¬ 
how this subject was uppermost in her mmd. 
“ Millie said Johnson tad broken the list; but 
I did not understand what the list was; though, 
from her manner, I thought it was a great ca- 

“ §he list, Mary, is a fixed set of prices, below 
which all the men have pledged themselves no* 
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to work; and a more invidious thing, both for 
masters and men, could not well be devised; for 
the price of labour, like the price of silk or any 
other marketable article, must rise and fall ac¬ 
cording to supply and demand: if there be no 
demand, then it will be a drug, and only specu¬ 
lators will purchase it at a reduced price, to en¬ 
sure an extra profit that will counterbalance a 
probable loss. If the weavers understood that 
old proverb, which tells us 'half a loaf is better 
than no bread/ they would at once see it was 
their wisest course to lower the price; for only 
by this can manufacturers be induced to employ 
them in all times of depression, and the same 
hour that brought a new demand would be sure 
to raise their wages again to the old standard/’ 

“ Oh, thank you, I can understand now; and 
that is why Millie spoke so bitterly about John¬ 
son’s breaking the list.” 

"Yes; ana it is sure to be followed by a 
partial strike—nothing more, I hope; and, as I 
shall pay more than the ordinary list prices, they 
will not dare to compel my hands to strike: if 
they did, it might ruin me. This is the curse of 
trades’ unions—that they will not, sometimes, let 
those who will pay have work done; and it is 
the grossest injustice practised in England. As a 
means of obtaining legitimate ends, and care¬ 
fully guarding their own interests, a trade union 
is a blessing; but it is too often made a bore. 
They get a fund which will barely support life, 
and are not unfrequently persuaded by crafty 
indolent men to strike when there is no real cause 
for it, and every strike is the loss of thousands of 
pounds in the wealth of the empire, to say no¬ 
thing of the many who die—if not of direct and 
positive starvation, at least prematurely, from dis¬ 
eases induced by the want of a sufficient amount 
of food; when, all the while, but for these existing 
unions, they might be peacefully at work, pro¬ 
moting their own interests and the wealth of their 
country—and they are not unfrequently all the 
while persuaded into the belief that they are suf¬ 
fering martyrdom in a noble cause. The late 
strike here sufficiently showed this, and the evil 
that may be worked out of a seeming good : it 
impoverished the town and drove away the trade; 
another such strike, and Woberly would have 
become bankrupt; for there was not a house in 
the town but suffered by the withdrawal of such 
a sum as is paid into workmen’s hands, and from 
them weekly into the tradesman’s till.” 

Three weeks later than the conversation we 
have related above, the streets of Woberly were 
again filled with men and women, who paraded 
daily in a body through the streets to their place 
of meeting, where they heard reports, passed 
resolutions as to their determination of “ holding 
out till the last,” and denounced their employers 
as "petty tyrants, who would trample them into 
the oust,” and such like phrases. 

The masters were losing their orders, credit, 
and cash; for trade was not bad, though this 
was made the pretext of the contemplated reduc¬ 
tion in the list. 

The weavers themselves suffered more than it 
would be well possible to describe: winter had 


set in with frost and snow, and they had little 
enough money for bread, none for firing; yet 
the strike continued, and their cause was right; 
but few men would admit the rightness of it, 
on account of the means they took to redress it. 
To band together and denounce individuals, to 
8top every loom around the town, was not the 
way to gain their ends, only to drive away the 
trade. Yet, under I know not what penalties, 
they compelled every man to stay work, and 
down at New-place, where larger wages were 
paid than had been for years before, they would 
not let any man work. 

" If this continues it will ruin me,” said Mr. 
Glennan, as he entered the drawing-room with 
a pale, agitated face, and sat down by his wife; 
" every hour of delay jeopardizes the sale of my 
ribbons, and there is not a loom going.” 

Just m he had finished speaking there was a 
terrific hiss and groan in the street, below the 
window. His wife ran to the window and 
looked out. 

" Wife, for God’s sake keep from their sight! 
they are infuriated. As I came through the 
streets they howled upon me like a legion of 
fiends rather than men.” 

Mr. Glennan spoke bitterly, as indeed he had 
cause. 

" On you, papa I” exclaimed Mary; "but you 
do not ask them to work for less wages than 
before.” 

"There is the injustice, the infamy of it; I 
pay, and am willing to pay each man more than 
ever: the improvement in my new machinery 
will enable me to do it; but this is looked upon 
by the weavers as a curse, and they treat me, 
who have ever had their interests at heart, as 
though I were still one of themselves—as a com¬ 
mon enemy to their cause; I, they say, am the 
cause of this strike. God knows I have been 
hitherto their friend; but henceforth—” 

" Don’t say what you will be in the future, 
papa,” said Mary; " if they do you wrong now, 
they will see it one day; and, at most, it is but 
a want of education to teach them better. Even 
in this blindness and stupidity, I think we should 
pity rather than blame them.” 

"Perhaps you are right, Mary,” said Mr. 
Glennan—" right, at least, so far as my hands 
are concerned, for they desire to work; but the 
laws of their odious committee-men will not 
allow them, and, in the meantime, for me there is 
nothing but ruin.” 

"Absolute ruin, papa.” 

" Yes, positive and absolute bankruptcy. All 
my money was absorbed in the building and the 
machinery; indeed, there are some debts; and the 
materials, for which I owe, and must presently pay, 
are losing in value every hour: if they had been 
quickly in the market, they would have returned 
me profits tenfold; now they will be too late for 
the season, unsaleable, and I shall be ruined; 
the looms may, nay probably will, have to be 
sold to pay for the silk.” 

Gilbert* Glennan was not a man of strong 
passions, but the present altered and terrible 
position of his affairs excited him beyond hirn- 
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self, lit got wp wad paced fifes ram, the pre- 
cession of the weavers was vtiU muring past Ms 
house, and, as they «aw his figure by <k win¬ 
dow, again tibey groaned nnd hooted. He salt 
down and boned his face in his hands, Ms lips 
were pale and firnrty cdosed, hut bis whole frame 
was shaking with passion, anger, and sorrow. 
For a long time be remained thus. Mary crossed 
the room, and sat down by her father, her face 
—the face be loved so much, and which was to 
him as sunshine is to May dowers—resting 
close to his. But for once it was unheeded, and 
the silence was for a long time unshaken. 
When he did raise his head again it was 
evident he had been weeping. He was 
not a man one would think likely to weep; 
list let any, aye, even the strongest and 
most stoical of us, m the hour when a great pas¬ 
sion has the mastery over our whole being, sit 
down to contemplate the altered prospects of the 
future, and the chances are that, after a strag¬ 
gle, our passion will find tears for its relief, and 
we shall weep like a child. 

So it was with Gilbert Glennan : no puny fear 
for himself that night had a place in his breast; 
but, as he sat, the contemplation of a future he 
had looked forward to with large hope and trust, 
changed, and he saw the labour of a life lost, 
and those he loved in a strangely altered sphere. 

It is probable, nay certain, that in the anguish 
of the moment his danger and the chances of 
his ruin were exaggerated ; hut, with the im¬ 
pending slackness of trade, and the strike, hope 
was impossible. 

“ How do they associate your name with the 
cause of the strike i” asked his wife, when he 
was calm again. 

It is but the pretext fer breaking the list, to 
meet the indifference of buyers,* said Mr. 
Glennan, 4 ‘ and to enable a few grasping manu¬ 
facturers, with whom it originated, to realize a 
larger profit. They say it is impossible for them 
to pay the present price and compete with my 
improved machinery. This was the prelude; 
then came the general withdrawal of names from 
the list they had themselves helped to frame and 
sign a week before. But this was only the pre¬ 
text for forcing the operatives back to the per¬ 
nicious weekly wages system, which makes the 
good and bad workman nearly equal, and does 
nothing to promote the interest and improve¬ 
ment of our trade. But let us forget it for to¬ 
night, at least: to-morrow it must return to 
our thoughts. I had forgotten, it is Polly’s 
birthday. How old ?” 

u Eighteen, papa, and almost a woman* 

* * * ♦ * 

Our scene changes, from Mr. Glennan’s house 
in the new town, to Mr. Hepworth’s in the old* 
of whose daughter Millie previous mention has 
been made. 

It is our object and most earnest endeavonr 
in this narrative to present the reader with a 
faithful portrait—nothing more—of two homes 
and two families, whose all depends upon the 
welfare of each < ther; to show not so much our 


the 
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tio u whi ch is, u n happi ly, of tee fr eq uurt sc- 
cmrence, uod has of late years grown from a 
local distress into a nattered cri nm ity—us the 
views of the master und the man. 

There k something wrong in the system that 
does not allow our optatives to profit by im¬ 
provements, us well us masters end capitalists, 
and which is always tending to the diminution, 
instead of increase, of the woricman’s wage; 
and, in the scene I tun about to sketch, I am 
sure the kindly-hearted reader wtH admit that 
Ike wage, which is barely sufficient to support 
life, under such conditions need not be reduced. 

Woberly has grown, in a comparatively short 
time, from on unnoticed, obscure place, into a 
densely-populated town, with a multiplicity of 
interests, hut mainly depending on that manu¬ 
facture which the caprices of fashion do so 
much towards increasing or -destroying. It is 
distinguished, one part from the other, by th» 
adjectives Old and New; and, to a stranger, it 
would be difficult to realize that they were part 
of one shire, so different are they in their build¬ 
ings, streets, and character of the inhabitants.^ 

Reader, udio hast been with us at Glennan*s in 
the NewTown, accompany us now to Hetpworth’s 
in the Old. In the former, yon had a slight 
though fair representation of the home-habits 
and sentiments of a master , an unpretending 
worthy, self-made man; and now it w our 
purpose to show you the home and the opinions 
of a mart Who belongs to the operative class of 
Woberty, and is M on strike.* 

The traveller feels, not less than be sees, the 
change in passing from the New Town to the 
Old. The very air seems changed, and crowded, 
like the families, into a space too little for its 
well-being; the narrow streets, with the upper 
storeys of the houses bulging out, and darkening 
the pavement in the lightest day, are full of chil¬ 
dren, who shout and scream—some at play, 
some crying, some kissing, quarrelling, or fight¬ 
ing ; while a little baby is set down to squall 
upon an adjacent doorstep; others eating, or 
flattening their noses against the dirty glass of a 
huxter’s window. In such a street, so sur¬ 
rounded, abode Millie Hepworth and her father. 
The bare naked walls were scarce relieved by the 
few pieces of furniture. Which were strewn about 
the floor, none of which but had suffered 
loss of limb, or calamity of some kind; the win¬ 
dows were patched with paper, and the little 
fragment of looking-glass which rested against 
the sash was half bare of quicksilver. In one 
corner of the room was a rude kind of couch, 
on which lay Millie’s brother Tom, and his pale 
emaciated face told sufficiently of the malady 
which was gnawing at his heart. Millie was near 
the fire, busied over some household work, from 
which she ever and anon turned to look if Tom 
were still asleep : she had all a girl’s love of neat¬ 
ness and order, but it was impossible to keep 
order there ; for there were none of the adjuncts, 
—nothing to keep in order. There was an un¬ 
natural, careworn expression in her features, 

I which gave her the appearance of a middle-aged 
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woman rather than a girl of twenty years; her 
hair was neatly braided in two plaits; indeed all 
connected with her appearance was neat, and 
her face, bat for its troubled expression, mjght 
have been called pretty, as justly and certainly 
it was interesting. She was still hoveriotg about 
the fireplace, when a little bareheaded, ragged 
child, whose face had evidently not known the 
wholesome influence of soap and water for a 
wery considerable time, came rushing in. 

“ Htrtfa/* said Willie, looking toward the 
'coudh: "birth, Willie 1** 

The child stopped, looked at the sleeper, and 
then, going softly up to Millie, said, " Davis 
says be Ml cum to yer.** After which he crept 
stealthily to the door, and ran into the street, 
with a shout and a laugh. Presently there 
came a knock at the door. 

"Coiw in/* said Millie, gently; and a dusty, 
mQler-hke man, with bis sleeves Tolled up, 
entered. 

" Oh, Mr. Davis!” 

“ Father at home ?” 

M No; he*s gone to the meeting,** said Millie, 
looking away towards the sick man, who moved 
round and opened his eyes. " Will you come 
to the door, and I dare say I sbsOl do as well as 
father.*’ Then, When they had reached the door, 
ao as to be out of hearing, she continued: 44 1 
didn't want him to hear. It grieves him and 
makes him worse.” 

* You see, I*m sorry,” began Mr. Davis (who 
was a baker), "but the miller's been this morn¬ 
ing, and he says I must pay.” 

“ Yes,” said Millie, who had guessed rightly 
the cause of his Visit, and partly from want of 
anything better to say. 

“ You know I ain't begun long, an* if he 
won’t let me htf floor, f can't—though it goes 
agen the grain—let you ha’ more bread. I says 
to him, saps I, They’re on strike ; hot he says 
that ain’t no matter lo him, and if I can't pay, 
he shan't send me not another sack o’ flour. 
It’s very hard an him, very.” 

“ Yea,” said Millie again, while her face as¬ 
sumed a more careworn expression than oner. 

“ Well,” says the baker, I thought it beat jist 
to come myself, because it wouldn't seem so 
hard like in me. Yon Ml tell your father ? Good 
morning.*’ 

He turned away with a sharp step, as if he 
couldn’t trust bimscOf to look longer at Millie’s 
troubled face. When be bad gone a little way 
be •turned to look back <; She was still there, and 
he returned. 

** If you could pay me for a little un now/’ 

Millie assured him her last shilling had gone 
for Tom’s medicine. 

"Well, send the ohgp back; only you moat 
pay when you get it from the fund. What does 
it run to now?” 

“ Seven shillinga a week. Good morning, 
and God bless you, Mr. Davis!” said Millie; 
and the little urchin was recalled with difficulty 
from a noisy group of his playfellows to go bade 
to the shop again; from whence he returned 


with a loaf, of which he was frying the .quality 
as he came along. 

“ What ’ll come of us all, to be sure ?” sighed 
Millie, as she [re-entered the house. But her 
brother was coughing so badly she had no time 
for the solution of that terrible Question. 

Poor Millie’s sorrows and troubles were many. 
The day for her wedding with George Manton 
had been twice appointed: first the strike took 
all the little they had saved; then, when trade 
got good and there was plenty to do, they had 
to pay what “ was run bad,” before they could 
save again; and when they had done that, Tom 
got worse, and of course Millie stayed to nurse 
him. And now the looms were all still again, 
und likely to remain so for a long time. Her 
brother grew worse and worse day by day. 

“•Oh, what’il become of us all, to be sure?” 
this was the thought that by day aud by night 
haunted the brain of Millie Hepworth. 

Her father aud George came in from the 
meeting together, and Millie blushed as she 
placed chairs for them, and set the loaf, about 
which Davis had been himself, and which was 
their only chance of dinner, before them. 

“ Are you going in, George ?” Millie asked. 

“ No; further off it than ever we were since 
we first atmek,” said George. “ How *s your 
cough to-day, Tom ?” 

Thus appealed to, Tom strove to speak; but 
did not utter half-a-dozen words ere his cough 
interposed and gave its own answer. 

There was a silence after this., and then Millie 
asked again, “ What do the committee say about 
it?” 

“Just the same as yesterdays only they have 
sent deputations to Derby and 'Coventry for 
subscriptions, though I heard it’s worse at there 
nor hose,” said Mr. Hepworth. “Gleunan’s 
put out a paper asking why his hands are forced 
to strike with the rest, when he pays the list.” 

“ Well, it does seem a shame,” said George; 
“ an yet it’s ’bliged to be; they’d never come 
to, if we let some of ’em go on while others 
were out.” 

“ They say it ’ll ruin him,” said Hepworth, 
“ through all he’s bin upendin’ lately, and he 
never brake the list yet.” 

“Ah! but he’s signed agen it. Here's his 
name next to Johnson’s,” said George, polling 
out a paper, with a list of names and a faw 
paragraphs on it; “ and the committee say he’s 
as big a tyrant as any on ’em.” 

“What does it say, George?” asked Millie. 

“ Well, mostly, as they want free-trade dn 
labour^-which means no list; so they can lower 
the wages.” 

“I don’t believe that’s it with Glennan; 
leastways he oilers payed me well, and seemed 
to take an interest in all on us ns went on well.” 

“They’re alays worst as have been workmen 
theirselvea,’' said George, “ though they make 
such a fuss about our interests and all that.” 

“ It is said as the French Treaty’s doing it 
all; but, Lori, ain’t we bin without work, and 
had to show them we wouldn’t be trampled on 
afore ever the treaty was thought about at all,” 
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said Hepworth; “ and if we let’ em beat us That day Hepworth, coining home from the 

now, wages 'll never be what they have bin— meeting, met George. 

and we don’t now get as much as our fathers “ Glennan is a bankrupt,” said he, sadly. 

did, when they couldn’t make half so much or “ Poor Tom is-” said George, in a still 

half so well not as we can.” sadder voice. 


“ How much are they going to allow out of 
the fund this week ?” inquired Millie. 

“ None till next. Subscriptions havn’t come 
in, and the committee says they can’t pay.” 

“ What ’ll become of us all, to be sure ?” said 
Millie, and then told them what Davis said. 

Truly the prospect was terrible, with that 
sick, dying brother there, and neither money for 
food nor medicine. The doctor came without 
pay, else, thought Millie, he might have died be¬ 
fore this—and then (God forgive her for the 
thought!) she wished he had, and she too with 
him. The world seemed to her not to have 
food enough for them all; and waiting, weeping, 
and watching had wearied her out. It was 
winter: the cold was intense, and there was no 
hope of George or her father getting work of 
any kind to do. 

Every day there were meetings and speeches 
on the common, where thousands assembled. 
The masters would not meet the men while they 
adhered to the list. The hunger and the cold 
gave evidence of its work by swelling the bills 
of mortality, yet they refused all offers of lower 
prices, ana suffered on even to the extreme of 
earthly suffering: indeed, so firm were the men 
and women of Woberly, that they looked upon 
themselves as martyrs in a noble cause. If 
here and there an operative commenced work 
without consent, and below the list, he was 
hooted through the streets. The “ petty tyrants” 
(as manufacturers were too frequently called) 
never appeared without receiving marks of dis¬ 
pleasure ; but these never amounted to violence. 
The entire city suffered; and the pale, wan 
faces and shrunken forms of the weavers told 
their own sad tale. 

“ Millie, I ’ll go for a soldier,” said George, 
as they were parting one night. 

“ A soldier, George ?” 

“ Yes; and if they kill me, so be it. ’Twon’t 
be half so bad as this. I can’t stay to see you 
like this any longer, and I ’ll go for Queen and 
Country.” 

“Oh! not for a soldier. Anything but that. 
Spring is coming, and you might get work in 
the country, in a farm—or-” 

“ No; it’s a soldier I ’ll be, Millie. We may 
wait and wait here till it kills us before we shall 
get married. Why the Lord alone knows how 
we have lived since Christmas, and I can’t 
stand it any longer. Hark, there’s Tom 
coughing again. I ’ll be in to-morrow.” 

Millie was weeping. Her tears fell upon his 
cheek as he kissed her “ good-night.” 

“ Good-night, George. You ’ll come before 
you go to—to—” 

“ Be a soldier ? Yes,” said he, moving away, 
while Millie went into town. 

George came in the next day. Tom was 
dead—and that day he forgot his idea of be¬ 
coming a soldier. 


“ What?” 

“Dead.” 

* * ♦ • * 

The strike is over. The looms are again as 
noisy as ever. Men have had the whole toil of 
their lives undone; others have perished in the 
struggle. The masters have not triumphed; 
the men have not maintained their list; but 
both have suffered—suffered beyond the power 
of words to describe. 

Mr. Glennan, reduced in circumstances, has 
returned to his old place; and the new one (on 
which he spent so much anxious thought, and for 
which he had toiled many days and nights) has 
gone to benefit less worthy men, sold for scarce 
half its value. 

“ Thank God it is only loss of money—not 
honour,” said Mr. Glennan to his wife and 
daughter; still he felt severely that, which we 
all find so difficult, the first step down the ladder 
of fortune. But he was far from the bottom. 
When every debt was paid, he had a good residue 
wherewith to start again. 

“ Oh! never heed it, father,” said Mary; “ it 
is but six years’ work.” 

“ Six years, Mary, of walking over the ground 
we have once successfully trodden is weary 
work.” 

“ Not to the man of good faith.” 

Two days later than the conversation recorded 
above, Millie Hepworth came to Mary Glennan. 

“You were always ao kind,” aaid Millie, 
“ that we come to you, Miss, instead of to your 
father.” 

“ You know I will do anything I can for you.” 

“ Yes, I do know it, and thank you I’m 
sure, George and me; you see Tom’s dead 
now, and it’s no use waiting till we are better 
off, because it would never be at all if we did.” 

“ What would never be, Millie ?” 

“ The marriage. George says if your father 
’ud let him have the house agen the factory, 
he’d be a sort of protection like to the place, 
and father ’ud help pay the rent.” 

“ I can promise you so much, Millie.” 

Three weeks later, Millie and George stood by 
the altar on a sweet apring morning, from 
whence they came forth man and wife. 

Thus, dear reader, we will leave them. May 
it be long ere there is another strike at Wo¬ 
berly ! The strike-system is the most baneful 
and pernicious one countenanced 01 practised in 
England. It impoverishes the locality, ruins 
the capitalist, and not unfrequently kills the 
workman. Six years hence and the conse¬ 
quences of that one in Woberly, which lasted 
six months, will still be felt by both workmen 
and master; for more than represented six years’ 
toil was utterly destroyed by it! 
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On the 17th of April, 1772, a marriage was 
celebrated in the chapel of the castle of Macerata, 
near Ancona. The day was Good Friday—a 
day of ill-omen, especially in Catholic Italy, for 
such a solemnity. The black draperies of Lent 
had been replaced by hangings of cloth of gold; 
the canqpy, beneath which the bridal pair were 
to receive the nuptial blessing, was surrounded 
by the royal arms of England, and the blaze of 
innumerable tapers flashed back from the jew¬ 
elled vestments of the officiating cardinal and 
his assistant priests. Notwithstanding all this 
pomp, however, the little chapel looked strangely 
sombre, as if in keeping with the wedding-party, 
who awaited before the altar the bride’s arrival. 
Among that group the eye looked in vain for 
those bright young faces which seem especially 
to befit such an occasion. It was almost entirely 
composed of persons past the prime of life, ana, 
excepting the few Italians who came prepared 
to look on with curiosity or indifference, of those 
Jacobite gentlemen ana their wives who shared 
the exile and blasted fortunes of the last of the 
Stuarts. The bridegroom was Charles Edward 
himself, but his person had preserved hardly a 
trace of the " tall youth of a most agreeable as¬ 
pect,” at whose first appearance in the camp of 
Preston-Pans, some twenty-seven years before, 
iEneas Macdonald had found his heart "swell to 
the very throat.” The grandson of James the 
Second was now fifty-two, his features were 
bloated by long habits of intemperance, and he 
was so infirm and gouty that he could hardly 
rise without assistance at the approach of his 
bride, who, accompanied by her mother and a 
few attendants, entered the chapel by a side door. 
We can hardly believe but that at that moment 
the mother at least must have been painfully 
struck with the contrast between her beautiful 
daughter and the man on whom she was about 
to bestow her. The biographer of the Princess 
Louisa of Stolberg draws a very preposessing 
picture of her at the period of her marriage. 
"She was,” says Von Reumont,* "charming, 
graceful, and vivacious, fond of literature, with¬ 
out pedantry, and of art, without a shade of af¬ 
fectation ; she was of middle height, her hair 
fair, she had very lovely blue eyes, with the daz¬ 
zling complexion, ana carnation bloom of a 
nymph in one of the paintings of her favourite 
master, Rubens.” By her father's side the 
Princess was sprung from one of the noblest 
families in Thuringia; through her mother she 
claimed descent from Robert Bruce and the an¬ 
cient Kings of Scotland. So distinguished by 
her birth, beauty, and talents was the young 
creature, whom the policy of Louis the Fifteenth 
had called, in her nineteenth year, from the love 


* Die Grafinvon Albany, von Alfred von Reumont, 
2 vols., Berlin, 1860. 


and admiration of all who surrounded her, to a 
foreign country, to be the companion of a man 
more than thirty years her senior, a Prince 
broken in reputation and fortune, and sunk 
both in mind and body through degrading in¬ 
dulgence. 

A few days after the ceremony, the newly- 
married couple made a quasi-royu entrance into 
Rome, to take up their residence in the Palazzo 
Muti, the palace which had been the home of the 
Stuarts for upwards of half a century. Here the 
son of James the Second had kept up an im¬ 
posing Court; the Papal troops mounted guard 
and escorted him when he left the palace, by 
order of the Pope, who formally acknowledged 
him as King of Great Britain. But times were 
changed since his death. The Hanoverian succes¬ 
sion was now firmly established, and the present 
Pontiff felt no inclination to embroil his Govern¬ 
ment by recognizing the claims of the exiled 
family. In vain Charles Edward caused the 
arrival of the King and Queen of England to be 
formally notified to Clement the Fourteenth. 
The Pope ignored his title. In Rome he must 
be plain Charles Stuart, or, at most, the Count 
of Albany, the name under which he always 
travelled. 

With this blow to her ambition, at the outset 
of her marriage Louisa's unhappiness began. 
At the very least she had expected the name of 
Queen, and found it a bitter disappointment to 
sink at once into a simple countess. It was, too, 
all the more bitter, because her pretensions to a 
higher title shut her out from the saloons where 
she must have reigned through her charms and 
her talents. At that period the high society of 
Rome was unusually brilliant, while the young 
wife languished in solitary state, shut up in the 
dreary Palazzo Muti; her sole companions an un¬ 
congenial husband, and the few Jacobites, who 
made up the shadow of his court; her sole 
amusement to listen, for the hundredth time, to 
the story of his Scotch adventures. Still Louisa 
need not have found life at the Muti palace so 
intolerable as it speedily became to her. The 
duties of her situation’might have called out all 
that is at once most lofty and most tender in the 
nature of her sex. There have been women, in 
whom the spectacle of a man so buffeted and 
so woundedf by fortune as Charles Edward, 
would have awakened the deepest sympathy, 
women whose unselfish affection might have 
allayed the bitterness of perpetual disappoint¬ 
ment, aod sweetened adversity itself; whose 
companionship would suffice to arouse a man’s 
better nature, and to strengthen him to meet 
the ills of fortune in a manner befitting his dig¬ 
nity. Had Louisa de Stolberg been one of their 
sisterhood, her presence would doubtless have 
exercised a most beneficial influence over the 
remaining years of the last of the Stuarts. But 
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her character was cast in a very different mould: 
ambitious, selfish, and -shallow, eager far admi¬ 
ration and applause, she refused every duty, the 
fulfilment of which was irksome, and which 
offered no bribe to her vanity or her aelf-love. 
She took no pains to hide her weariness of the 
restraint and tedium of her life, and her husband 
soon became the object of her real aversion. So 
cruelly disappointed in his last hopes, the un¬ 
happy prince fell again into the intemperate 
habits which he had shaken off* on his marriage. 
Violent when he was drunk, and miserable in his 
sober intervals, he became, within a few years, 
almost as unbearable to himBelf as to his wife, 
whom he often illtreated in his paroxysms of 
rage. 

In 1774 the Pretender removed to Florence 
The letters of English residents in that city are 
filled with details of bis miserable state. His 
disorders had considerably deranged bis health; 
he had become an object of pity and contempt 
to all who saw him, was rarely sober, and was 
frequently carried out of the theatre by his ser¬ 
vants in a state of intoxication. Every one 
sees that he is odious to his wife, whom he locks 
up and maltreats in every possible way,” writes 
Sir Horace Mann, from Florence, in the Novem¬ 
ber of 1779. Even then the countess was medi¬ 
tating her escape; but this was no easy matter to 
effect, for her husband compelled her to be con¬ 
stantly with him, and whenever he left the 
house without her, literally locked her up till 
his return. At length, however, in the Decem¬ 
ber of the following year, Louisa and her con¬ 
federates laid a plan for an evasion, -which was 
carried out cleverly enough. One morning her 
chief confidante, a certain Madame Orlandino, 
proposed, at the breakfast-table, that the countess 
should go to see some extremely beautiful needle¬ 
work at a convent near Florence. Louisa made 
a show of asking her husband’s permission. He 
gave it unsuspectingly, and himself accompanied 
the two ladies. Arrived at the convent, an Irish 
gentleman, who was in the secret, raw? the bell; 
the countess and her friend entered, and the 
door instantly closed upon them. The gentle¬ 
man returned to the carriage, from which the 
Pretender was slowly descending. 

“ Upon my word, sire,” he cried, with affected 
indignation, “ these nuns don’t understand man¬ 
ners, they have absolutely shut the door in my 
face.” 

Charles Edward still suspected nothing. 
“They will open it to me,” he said, as he 
lounged heavily up; but after knocking repeat¬ 
edly, he became alarmed and angry, and snook 
the door so violently that the abbess herself ap¬ 
peared at the wicket. 

“ Signor,” she said, with the utmost calm¬ 
ness, “ the Countess of Albany has taken refuge 
in our bouse: she is here, under the protection 
of her Imperial and Royal Highness the Grand - 
duchess of Tuscany.” 

With this short explanation the wicket was 
closed, and the Abbess disappeared, leaving 
Charles Edward to digest the announcement as 
best he might. 


last of the Stuarts. 

During the following day, while the Pretender 
was addressing complaints and entreaties to the 
Arch-duke Leopold, Louisa, on her part, was 
not less busy, and with much better success 
than her husband. The reply which her brother- 
in-law, Cardinal Yoik, made to her appeal for 
his protection and an asylum at Rome, is still 
extant. He writes in a tone of grave and reli¬ 
gious sympathy, promises her his countenance 
and aid in the most affectionate terms, and 
offers, under the approval of his Holiness, the 
fugitive a home in the Ursuline convent at Rome, 
where his mother had passed many years. A 
papal brief confirmed Cardinal York’s offer, 
and as soon as she bad received this the 
countess prepared to depart for Rome. Undo 
so august a sanction, and protected by an escort 
of the Tuscan troops, she might fairly have pur¬ 
sued her journey in broad daylight without fear 
of interruption. But the vanity and romance of 
Louisa’s disposition were flattered by a myste¬ 
rious departure at night-fall, by a guard of 
mounted cavaliers, who surrounded the coach, 
and the protection of two gentlemen, who took 
their places on the box, disguised as coach¬ 
men, and armed to the teeth. One of these had 
played his part in the scene before the convent 
at Florence; the other was no less a person¬ 
age than Alfieri, the poet-noble of Piedmont 
whose life was afterwards to become so fully 
identified with that of Louisa d’Albany. In 
1777, three years before the flight of tbs 
countess, Alfieri, after wandering through Eu¬ 
rope, settled some time in Florence, with the 
purpose of learning the sweet Tuscan tongue^ 
then almost a foreign language to his country¬ 
men. He first saw the royal countess, then si 
the age of three-and-twenty, in the zenith of her 
charms, at the theatre, obtained an introduction, 
and forthwith became a frequent visitor at the 
Palazzo Muti. He it was who had constantly 
urged Louisa to abandon her husband; who had 
secretly arranged the plan of her escape, and 
| had procured the Grand-duke’s protection. 

! Of this side to the .affair Cardinal York was kept 
in total ignorance, or he would never have sane* 
tioned the step his sister-in-law had taken. 

| Louisa had now gained all the ostensible ends 
of her flight; she was secure from her husband’s 
! brutal intemperance, had been received in Boms 
by the cardinal with every mark of affectionate 
1 respect, and installed in the Ursuline convent 
But to her the convent was merely a temporary 
I refuge, and she speedily became quite as anxious 
, to escape from the tutelage of her brother-in- 
j law as she had been from the violence of h $r 
husband. Early in the following spring she 
took advantage of the cardinal’s absence to re¬ 
gain ber liberty, and, under the pretence of ill- 
health, exchanged the cloister for bis splendid 
palace in the suburbs of Rome. Up to this pe¬ 
riod the woman, beautiful, young, and unhappy, 
who had been driven by the brutalities of her 
husband to take refuge in a religious house, bad 
excited universal sympathy; but] now, even 
Roman society, tolerant as it was disposed to be 
in such matters, was scandalized to see the pa- 
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tec* Caoorilhria fhrongad with groaf» and she 
mite not onto holding a courtas if triroaphing 
m her sbanoMonent of her hatband, bat re- 
ockgehe daily Waits of AJfiari, mb* had taken 
a villa in the neighbourhood. Degraded on 
Qbadea Edward had become, be ana out iaaea 
mhiatatbe repeal-which roached iris cam. tta 
wrote to bia brother at Frascati, entreating hie 
interference; Cardinal York raturned to Eamt, 
and obtained a papal brief far AifierTe baniab- 
meot from that city. in the winter «f a783 the 
Pretender prncroed a foiwnd eeparabanfeam hie 
wife, who profited at once be her l i bert y te join 
Alfieri on the Preach aide m the Alps. 

Few hwrnnn hiatroies better deserve the wane 
of a moral tragedy than this, new, for the drat 
time, completely wusavcftled by Von Remnant's 
faoetorioai researches. its characters : a prince, 
degraded to a mieerable drunkard; the poet, 
who strove to glorify a guilty paneion, and a 
woman, who retased that restraint of the moral 
law, without which there can neither be true 
dignity nor real happiness. 

From snob gloomy ooneideratione we turn 
gladly to the light thrown open the scen e by 
the ro-apparition of the daughter, who came 
forward to fulfil those duties which the wife had 
abandoned. More than thirty yean before, Miae 
Weikinebaw, a Scotch lady of rank, with whom 
Chariee Edward had made a left-hand marriage, 
had giron birth to an intent, whoMoeraed thename 
of Charlotte Stuart. This daughter be bad not 
seen since ebe was a child of sk years'-did. To 
her the desolate old man now turned, as the 
single hope left to bis cheerless age. For the 
last time Charles Stuart exercised hie xoydL 
prerogative in legitimising bis daughter, under 
the title of the Duchess d'Albany, and then 
summoned her from her convent at Meaux to 
superintend hie household. With her arrival in 
1784, brighter days came for the unhappy 
prince. The duchess was one- of those gracious 
and noble-minded women, Whose very p re se nce 
is sefatary. She controlled the Pretender's 
disorderly household, and wrought a still more 
beneficial -Change in her father’s habits. Her 
fiHal piety ounotmded him with -every care, and 
dhed a eerene influence over his lost years. 
Accompanied by hie daughter, Charles Edward 
paid, a last visit to Rome m the winter of 1785. 
Her i n t erv e n t ion brought about a reconciliation 
between him and Cardinal York, who bad 
quarrelled with his brother, and procured him a 
reception both respectful and friendly from 
Fine the Sixth. In spite of the tender care 
b estow e d on him, the old man's health was fast 
breaking. His intellect became clouded at 
times. He seemed to live only m tbe recollections 
of his youth. It is touching to observe how 
incessantly his thoughts turned to Scotland, as 
the scene of the brilliant promise of his youth. 
He was possessed by a desire to visit #e High¬ 
lands once again, and after his death a casket, 
containing twelve thousand crowns, which he 
had eet aside for this purpose, was found under 
his bed. Soon after Qhariee Edward bad re¬ 
installed himself in the Mmi pdace, an English- 
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aoan, a friend of Esc, paid him a visit Tbe 
stranger led tbe cmnrarsatien ts tbe events of 
'45. At first, says Von Reunion t, the royal 
best appeared odd and reserved; but, as bis 
interlecotor went on, his demeaoour suddenly 
changed. A light came inte his eyes, bis whole 
face grow ubve with feeling as he began the 
history of his •campaign with the enthusiasm ef 
youth. Has marches, his bottles, ins wander¬ 
ings, and adventures, tbe broken-down old man 
was once more the hero of them all! But when 
he dwelt upon the devotion of the Highlanders ; 
of the melancholy fate which befell so many who 
bad borne into the field his badge—-" A throne 
or a grave," the words died upon hie lips, 
Charles Edward fell back in bis chair and fainted 
away under his -emotion. In 1788, on the 30th 
of January, a day fatal to hie houee, Charles 
Stuart expired m the arms of the Duchess 
Charlotte. She herself fell soon afterwards into 
a lingering illness, and m the -course Of tbe next 
year, followed her father to the grave. We 
dwell with a loving regret on the memory-of this 
true Cordelia, who left (he eilence of the cloister 
far the fulfilment of so high a duty, and having 
fulfilled k, sank into the silence of the tomb. 

it is time we should return ts tbe brilliant 
countess, who had now fixed her residence in 
Paris. Here the news of her husband's death 
readied her. Alfieri himself says that she was 
deeply affected by it, and we can well suppose 
that the contrast between her own conduct and 
that of the duchess, <the thought that her place 
by that death-bed had been filled by another, 
might sting the faithless wife into some sense of 
remorse. However bitter her feelings at the 
moment Louisa was not tbe woman to cherish 
them long; indeed, she seemed bent upon 
forgetting them amidst increased stir and gaiety. 
Hitherto She bad led a retired life, much more 
m accordance with Alfieri’s misanthropic dis¬ 
position than her own ; but from this date she 
threw open her hotel to the literary and aristo¬ 
cratic worid of Paris. Charles Edward’s widow 
was now firee to marry Alfieri; but, paradoxical 
as <it may seem, her pride forbade Shis step. 
Faitblees to her marriage vows, dfae was fidelity 
itself to the shadow Of royalty they bad bestowed 
upon her; ebe glorified neredlf ae the M adorata 
sovrana" of the poet, who, on bie pert, flattered 
his vanity with the love of a royal Beatrice, and 
by no means wished her to merge her superior 
title in hie own. Charles Edward's widow styled 
hersfif Queen of Great Britain. Her servants 
wore the royrfl liveries, and addressed their 
mistress as “ Tour Majesty. 1 " in her principal 
saloon stood a throne, with a canopy, surmounted 
by the Royal Arms of England. 

In 1791 our soi*dis&nt queen paid a visit te 
England, and her conduct on that occasion • 
strongly marks, as it seems to us, the incon¬ 
sequence ef take sentiment as opposed to true 
dignity. We need net trouble Herr Von Ren- 
moot for some details of her visit, wehavetfaem 
before ns written wife a far lighter pen than any 
German ever handled. Let os see how Horace 
Walpdle gossips over her m his letters to the 
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Misses Berry. “The Countess of Albany/* he 
says, “ is not only in England, in London; but 
at this very moment, I believe, in the palace of 
St. James’s—not restored by as rapid a revolu¬ 
tion as the French, but, as was observed last 
night at supper at Lady Mount Edgecumbe's, 
by that topsy-turyy-hood that characterises the 
present age. Within these two months the 
Pope has been burnt at Paris; Mdine. de Barry 
mistress of Louis Quinze, has dined with the 
Lord Mayor; and the Pretender’s widow is 
presented to the Queen of Great Britain. That 
curiosity should have led her here, 1 do not 
quite wonder, still less that she abhorred her 
husband; but methinks it is not very well-bred 
to his family, nor very sensible. Well! I have 
an exact account of the interview between the 
two queens from one who stood close to them. 
The Dowager was announced as Princess of 
Stolberg. She was well-dressed, and not at all 
embarrassed. The king talked to her a good , 
deal, but about her passage, the sea, and general 
topics; the queen in the same way, but less. 
Then she stood between the Dukes of Gloucester 
and Clarence, and had a good deal of conversa¬ 
tion with the former, who perhaps may have 
met her in Italy. Not a word between her and 
the Prineesses, nor did I hear of the Prince; 
but he was there, and probably spoke to her. 
The queen looked at her very earnestly. It is 
not a piece of her going to court that she seals 
with the royal arms.” 

On the 2nd of June, a few days afterwards 
Walpole is writing again. “ Well I I have seen 
Mdme. Albany, who has not a ray of royalty 
about her. She has good eyes and teeth, but 1 
think can have had no more beauty than remains, 
except youth. She is civil and easy, but German 
and ordinary. Lady Aylesbury made a small 
assembly for her on Monday, and my curiosity 
is satisfied.” So far the matchless letter-writer 
of Strawberry-hill. 

On the 11th of the same month we find 
Hannah More telling a friend how “ the Bishop 
of London carried me to hear the king make his 
speech in the House of Lords. As it was quite 
new to me, I was very well entertained; but the 
thing that was most amusing of all was to see 
among the ladies, the Princess of Stolberg, wife 
to the Pretender, sitting just at the foot of that 
throne which she might once have expected to 
mount; and what diverted the party, when I 
put them in mind of it, was that it happened to 
be the 10th of June, the Pretender's birthday. 
“ I have the honour to be very much like her .” 
Dear old single-minded prim Hannah More I 
To our mind, “ the thing which was most 
amusing of all,” to repeat her words, must have 
been the strong likeness between the Muse of 
the Italian tragedian and the discreet friend of 
Bishop Porteus. 

Madame Albany, as Horace Walpole calls her, 
did not realise the expectations with which she had 
crossed the Channel. She had hoped to meet the 
same deference from the highest English society 
as she had received among the aristocracy of Paris. 
But she found herself completely disappoint 


last of the Stuarts . 

The Royal family looked coldly on her. Hie 
Whig nobility had little sympathy for the Pre¬ 
tender’s widow; those of the other party who 
still entertained a leaning to the Stuarts, felt 
still less for his faithless wife. This explains the 
severeiudgment which Louisa passed upon Eng¬ 
land after her six months residence here. Neither 
teste, love of art, nor charm of society, she de¬ 
cides are to be found among us. “ If it were 
not for political liberty, the sole advantage the 
island enjoys, England would be the last country, 
the English people the lowest nation in Europe.” 
So writes the countess upon her return to Paris 
in October, 1791. She entered with double sest 
into the life and brilliancy, then at its zenith, of 
its society—a life and brilliancy still undarkened 
by shadows from the terrible events close at 
hand. Even after the full outbreak of the Re¬ 
volution, she lived in her circle of literary and 
political friends; while Alfieri shut himself up 
m his study, resolving, as he said in his memoirs, 
to hear nothing and know nothing of this tragical 
farce (“guesta tragica farsa ”) of the French 
Revolution. With a self-occupation, intensely 
characteristic of the poet, he occupied himself 
with his auto-biography, while the whole frame¬ 
work of society was breaking up about him, 
while his personal acquaintances were daily being 
dragged off to prison and the guillotine. Not 
till after the horrors of the 10th August, 1793, 
was the tragedian brought to consider that the 
Revolution might not be equally disposed to 
ignore him in return, and that Madame d' Al¬ 
bany and himself might be numbered among its 
victims. They now resolved upon flight. Al¬ 
fieri procured passports with some difficulty, 
and on the 13th of that month they started for 
Belgium. 

At the barrier they were stopped by the Na¬ 
tional Guard, the passports were examined, 
found en regie, and tbe sergeant gave the order 
for the two coaches which held them and their 
attendants to pass. At this moment a troop 
of sans-culottes issued, half-drunk, from a 
neighbouring cabaret, threw themselves on 
the carriages, vociferating, “ Here are the rich 
carrying the bread of the poor away from Paris !” 
At this cry the populace came pouring down 
from street to street; a sea of furious faces 
surged and roared round the fugitives. The 
sight of grim visages, the voices of the crowd, 
hoarse with rage, their threats of setting fire to 
the carriages, and the ominous yell—“ A mort 
les aristocrates!” A 1'Hotel de Ville les arista- 
rates !” — overpowered the countess. She 
fainted away, and would have been dragged 
from her coach, had not Alfieri leaped out 
among the mob—“ Look at me well,” be cried, 
in a voice of thunder: “ here is my passport 
I am not French, but Italian—tall, thin, my hair 
red. I came hither to-day to pass, and I swear, 
by heaven, that I will pass!” 

The poet's calm bearing, the prestige of his 
lofty air, awed the sans-culottes. For a minute 
the throng gave way under that influence, so 
subtle and so wonderful, of the man of genius 
over the many—a power to which the populace 
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of Paris are eminently susceptible, and to which 
they yielded in some of the wildest scenes of the 
Revolution. By that momentary lull Alfieri 
profited: he threw himself into the carriage, 
gave a signal to the guards, the barriers flew 
open, and the horses left Paris at full speed. 
Nor had the escape been made by any means 
too soon: only two days afterwards a troop of 
National Guards appeared at the hotel, with an 
order to arrest Louisa Stolberg, Queen of Eng¬ 
land. The fugitives were enrolled on the list 
of emigrants, and the property they had left be¬ 
hind declared confiscate. All Madame D*Al¬ 
bany’8 plate and furniture, Alfieri’s magnificent 
library, and the splendid stud of English horses 
-—which the poet loved almost equally with his 
books—were sold by auction, ana the proceeds 
swept into the public coffers. 

After a short stay in Belgium, the Countess 
fixed her residence in Italy. Her house, in 
Florence, is still known as the Casa d'Alfieri, 
and bears the inscription— 

“ Here Alfisri, 

Prince of Tragedians, 

Lived and wrote for years: 

Here he died.” 

He added a theatre to the house, and all the 
first society of Florence flocked to the repre¬ 
sentation of his tragedies; in which the author 
himself took the principal characters. Here he 
finished those memoirs in which he idealises his 
passion in almost mystic language. If we are 
to believe the poet, not a shade of jealousy or 
mistrust ever darkened the serene happiness he 
shared with his royal Beatrice. But the reality 
differed somewhat from the poetic fiction. 
Louisa de Stolberg was not to be spared the 
bitterness in store for every woman who forsakes 
her duty. Alfieri was by no means faithful to 
her, and she found him, after his own fashion, 
almost as much of a tyrant as Charles Edward 
had been. His morbid sensitiveness and ir¬ 
ritability of disposition kept her in continual 
disquiet. There were constant storms to be ap¬ 
peased ; she was compelled to subscribe to all 
his opinions—even to appear to sympathise with 
his frenzied aversion against the French, whom 
she loved in her heart as much as Alfieri hated 
them. In vain Louisa strove to make herself 
the centre and the queen of Florentine society; 
her companion was often so brusque and sullen 
in his manners that she had the mortification of 
seeing many who came with the deepest ad¬ 
miration for the poet, leave the Casa d’Alfieri in 
disgust at the haughty carelessness of its master. 
The dramatist troubled himself little enough 
about society; his chief pleasures were ms 
studies and his horses. The Florentines stared 
to see him, day by day, wrapped in a large 
scarlet mantle, his long red hair flying in the 
wind, driving furiously four-in-hand through 
the most unfrequented roads near Florence. 
After many hours of this violent exercise, he 
shut himself up in his study till far into the 
night, allowing scant repose either to body or 
mind. At the same time, he regulated his diet, 


as he did everything else, according to his ob 
stinate caprice, refusing all aliment except of 
the lightest description; and this even he would 
only take in small quantities, under the notion 
that food clogged nis imagination. As might 
be expected. Nature was not slow to assert her 
laws when violated so recklessly. In 1802, 
Alfieri was prostrated by an illness. It re¬ 
turned in the following year with still greater 
severity, but his state was not thought dan¬ 
gerous. On the 7th of October, in the early 
morning, he felt better; he raised himself in 
bed, ana just as the first rays of the sun fell upon 
his noble wasted features, sank gently back. 
The poet had died, in Madame d’Albany’s own 
words, “ without a struggle, without agony, 
without knowing that it was death.” 

After Alfieri’s decease, Madame d’Albany’s 
inconsolable sorrow for her poet was the topic 
of Florence. Many people were charitable 
enough to believe her privately married to him, 
and those who did not could still in an age and 
country of lax morality respect the love which 
had been faithful to its object for more than a 
quarter of a century, and had now received the 
consecration of the grave. To the letters of con¬ 
dolence addressed to her, Louisa wrote in reply 
that death would henceforth be a real happiness. 
“I detest life,” she says, "the world, and all 
that passes in it. I lived for one object alone, 
and that has been taken from me.” She sur¬ 
vived Alfieri only for the purpose of erecting 
the stately monument over his remains; which 
she charged Canova to execute, for the sake of 
preparing his manuscripts for publication—and 
then, her work fulfilled, she was ready to follow 
her lover to the grave. So much the world 
looked for as the climax of the romance; but 
within a few months, the world laughed to see 
a French artist, Fran^ois-Xavier Fabr6 by name 
(a man the junior by many years of Mdme. 
d’Albany), established in the Casa d’Alfieri as 
the poet’s successor. She appears speedilv to 
have reconciled herself to the loss of Alneri: 
and no doubt rejoiced in secret to be free from 
the restraints imposed upon her by his rugged 
misanthropy. From this date she became, as 
Lady Morgan says, “ the Queen of Florence.” 
Distinguished foreigners from all parts of 
Europe, literary men and women, painters, poets, 
and sculptors—all were welcome at the Casa 
d’Alfieri, and all confessed that charm of manner 
which the Countess retained to an advanced 
age. Few women have been gifted with more 
social graces than Charles Edwards' widow; she 
had a vivacity of expression, joined to a certain 
gracious dignity which suited well with her pre¬ 
tensions; she enjoyed conversation, and nad 
not only the art of talking well herself, but the 
far rarer faculty of making other people talk 
their very best. But the person of the once- 
beautiful princess had lost, as Walpole says, 
“ every ray of Royalty.” Chateaubriand, who 
saw her in 1822, thus described the countess in 
her old age: “I knew Mdme. d’Albany in 
Florence,” he says in his Memoirs. “ On her 
age had produced an effect entirely contrary to 
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After the Hoi*. 


that which i 'kmm ohfl WVQd mothers; Time 
atm gim& m iiJescribtote nobikty to the feees 
wad, especially, where* a person is el high birth, 
is calls out aH the toksm of race on the brow 
which it furrows; The Countess, on the con* 
tenrv—short and stout m %we, her feee de- 
wMa of expreeesen—looked thoroughly ordinary. 
One might feacy that if one of Rubens* nympho 
could grow <M, she would make fast the same 
sort of old woman as Mdme. <P Albany.*• This 
change was the more singular because the 
countess kept up her superior tastes to toe last; 
toe maintained an active literary correspondence 
with Sismondf, Bonstetten, He. Mdme. de 
Steel wrote her Jong fetters, beginning, " My 
dear Majesty. M The Duchess of Devonshire 
despatched to her cam scvrana, from Rome, a 
weekly chronicle of literary and fashionable 
gossip. In the winter of 1829, Madame cPAI- 
bany^s health gave way; hut she rallied suffi¬ 
ciently to preside, at the beginning of January, 
at an unusually large and brilliant reception, 
where she conversed with her accustomed genial 
gaiety. Only a few days afterwards, the widow 
of toe test of the Stuarts was dying. She 
sank, like Alfieri, in the early dawn of morning, 
without a struggle. Her death took place on 
toe 24th of January, 1824. 

The countess left a few trifling legacies, merely 
as souvenirs of herself, to members of her own 
fhmily. The inheritor of all her property, real 
and personal, of her plate, her jewels, the library 
Alfieri bad collected, the valuable gallery of 
paintings, made by her husband, the poet, and 
herself, was Frangois Fahre. Some years after 
her death Fabr6 returned to Montpellier, and 
generously bestowed these treasures upon his 
native town. Strange irony of fortune! the 
hooks which A1 fieri had made his daily com¬ 
panions, the objects of art he had gathered, his 
correspondence with his friends, the letters of 
the royal countess—all that he held most pre¬ 
cious and most sacred, were thus to become, 
within a few years of his death, the property of 
that very nation to which he had borne so in¬ 
tense a hatred. One of the most conspicuous ob¬ 
jects m the library of the Fabr6 Museum is a white 
marble diptych, on which the tragedian had 
caused two epitaphs to he engraved, which he 
had composed for Mdme. d*AJbany and himself. 
It seems to us that surrounded by the books, 
the pictures, the medals, and statues which had 
belonged in turn to the prince, the poet* and the 
painter, this tablet, with its double epitaph, 
serves to deepen the story with a strange signi¬ 
ficance. A1 fieri had imagined that this memorial 
of a passion unsanctioned by doty and unhal¬ 
lowed by social ties, would touch the fancy of 
generations yet to come, as the token of a love 
stronger than death, as a pledge of its renewal 
beyond the grave. In the Fabrd Museum at 
Montpellier, its marble gleams a perpetual mo¬ 
nument, that the woman who had forsaken her 
husband was not fess unfaithful to the memory 
of her lover, 

L. F. F. 


THE WAlTlIf© WIFE, 


BT aius BVKBSTOar. 


Deatest, homeward wan d erin g, 
Art thou fer or near ? 

One, on dangers pondering. 
Waits thy footsteps here!— 
Where the taper, glistening, 
Shines across the moor: 
lonely watching, listening, 

By toy cottage-doer ! 


Msea, serenely b righte n in g. 

Life thy silver xay! 

Clauds, and stems, aadhghtotefe 

• Be ye far away 1 
Wisp-fires, wildly twinkling. 
Cause hi™ not to roam i 
Sheep-bells, gently tinkling, 
Guide him to his home f 


Nought to harm or frighten him— 
Thieves, or snares, or ill— 

All to cheer and lighten Mm, 

Tend his footsteps still! 
Traveller, if (O tarry not!) 

Thou my roamerseo— 

Tell him to haste 3 miscarry not; 
Quicken his steps to me! 

Homarim. 


AFTER THE RAIN. 

BT MBS. ABDY. 


Heavy and feint was the sultry air ; 

Scarcely a cloud in the sky was seen; 

The flowers were parched in the sun’s hot ghie, 
And the grass had lost its vivid green: 
Swiftly descended the cooHng showers, 
Wakening verdure aad Moo in again-- 
Life was restated to the drooping fio ws e; 
Fresh was the meadow land afeer the safe 


Thus, when the sun of our fortune shines. 

The mind attains not its genial growth; 
Dwarfed are our talents; our strength declhw* 
In the lolling, soft embrace of Sloth : 

But troubles come from a Hand above, 

And the trial It not sent in vain— 
Patfenee, Humility, Faith, and Love 
Blossom abundantly after ton rate* 


Indolence, stirred from her tepid rest. 

May not in clouds and in showers abide; 
Selfishness stays not as Sorrow’s pest, 

But seeks the luxurious halls of Pride. 
Mourn not, my friends, o’er yonr (tokened day ; 

Deem k a Mesefng instead of a bane; 

You are fitted best for the world’ll rough way 
When yon tma&k she orifr ato the rate* 
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{Continued from page 81 .) 


We bare searched on all sides for a house to 
ourselves, but hare been, at last, obliged to 
submit to the custom of the country, which, as 
m Pane, consists hr occupying apartments. 
Each floor forms a complete dwelling; some- 
times, even, when the house is very spacious, as 
ours is, two or three families inhabit the same 
s t o rey r tftns, we hare on one side of us an in¬ 
offensive old gentleman, and on the other a 
Mamf, smiling, busybody, prying old maid. 
Our house is situated on what was once the 
principal sonars, the heart of the old town. Our 
landlord, Monsieur le baron T ■ — , occupies a 
part of the house iu winter; so you see we are 
nr good company. Bat to give you a correct 
idea of our locality I must first describe this 
curious old town, so famous in the annals of the 
Velay for itB Black Virgin, and for the persecu¬ 
tion of the Protestants daring the religious wars 
nr the Cevennes. 

Imagine, then, what was once an immense 
feke, erased in by numerous extinguished vol¬ 
canic peaks ; in the middle of that lake, fancy a 
mountain—Mount Anis—at the basis of which 
and all up its declivity on one side is built Le 
Kiy, crowned with its cathedral, and the ragged 
rock, called “Rocber Corneille,” that towerB over 
all. This rock, the loftiest summit for many 
leagues around, is perceived at a very great dis¬ 
tance, and the bishop, they say, contemplates 
erecting a colossal bronze statue of the Virgin 
Mary on it, so that she may he seen far and 
wide by her adoring people, which title the 
clergy strive, and that effectually, to make the 
boast and glory of the inhabitants of the Velay. 
Place Martouret is at the immediate foot of this 
mountain, and leads to the new town that 
stretches itself out all along the valley on this 
side Mount Anis. My windows, looking out 
on Place Martouret, give me a side-glance of 
•^Rocher Corneille,” and straight in front I 
command a full view of not only the square and 
its women fruit-sellers, but also of “ Roche Ar- 
naud," that raises its superb head at some dis¬ 
tance behind the houses opposite, and of the 
country around it, which forms a very pretty 
landscape. Other windows of my abode look 
mto a street, in which the egg and butter market 
is held twice a week; and, from an opening be¬ 
tween the houses, I can just see the frowning 
peak of Mount Rou^on, whence, alas 1 many a 
triumphing soul of a poor martyred Pro¬ 
testant has soared into eternal bliss. And 
now, reader, holding firmly to those iron 
bars, placed in the walls on purpose to aid those 
who ascend or descend the steep, dirty, narrow, 
crooked, badly-paved streets, come with me to 
the cathedral, and, as you pass along, just cast a 
glance on those high 8cowlingwall8,withhe?eand 
there a grated window, or old, crumbling, arched 


entrance, as sombre and ghostly as the most en¬ 
thusiastic reader of old novelscan desire; Albs 1 
alas F many a poor heart has here sighed for 
liberty, and, perchance, broken 1 in despair; for 
we are now amidst convents: methinks that 
now, even, a low plaintive sound strikes mine 
ear—the wailing of some troubled spirit of age* 
past! From the aspect around, one might al¬ 
most imagine so; or, is it rather the moaning of 
the wind, struggling to escape through the 
vaulted street we are now entering ? ft was 
getting dark when, after many ups and downs, 
ins and outs, we arrived at a small side-door of 
; the cathedral, meeting noone, only the shadows- of 
I two or three priests or devotees stealing through 
the twilight from their evening prayers. A sud¬ 
den Mast closing the door behmd ns made the 
ancient pile echo again, and the sound of our 
footsteps startled us, and made ns tread more 
softly, so dead and mysterious was the silence 
around. A glimmering light shed here and 
there a ghastly hue over the old knights or 
bishops on their tombs, and dimly showed us 
the edifice above. Suddenly we both simulfc*- 
neously stopped, I drawing closer to Victor : a 
low whispering sound issued as if from amid the 
tombs. I expected nothing more or less than 
that we were on the point ©f assisting at a spectre 
entertainment, and summoned up all my cou¬ 
rage to witness it; for methought that already 
the old knights and bishops stirred. The whis¬ 
pering ceased, and two phantoms flitted past us 
towards the door, a penitent and father confes¬ 
sor. We continued our ramble without uttering 
a word, and soon, attracted by a brighter light, 
we stood before Our Lady of Le Puy—a Mack 
wooden image, arrayed in false jewels and gold, 
and surrounded by numberless burning tapers. 
The charm was broken : tbe feeling of veneration 
and awe, that almost withheld our breathing, 
now vanished. We were no longer in tbe temple 
of the Invisible One , whose Spirit,. filHng and 
sanctifying the space around us, required no 
material proof to aenote His hallowed presence, 
or to raise our seuls into sweet communion with 
Him. A nauseous odour seemed to fill the at¬ 
mosphere, and we turned away. 

“This is what they style the triumph of 
Christianity,** said Victor: “ Diana would cer* 
tainly recognize herself iu her old haunt; for on 
this very spot antiquarians suppose rite was 
once worshipped; many antique stones m die 
walls of the cathedral, found here when the 
edifice was constructed, denote the former pre¬ 
sence of a temple to that goddess.** 

The Druids also are supposed to have adored 
here before the Roman sway. However drat 
may he, the pesent building is dedicated to die 
Virgin Mary; it is in the Byzantine style, and 
attributed in part to the 7th, and other parts 
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successively down to the 12th century. When 
approachea by the principal entrance, up to 
which nearly a hundred steps lead (the whole 
width of the cathedral), it has a very noble 
appearance. 

** But the legend V 9 1 hear you exclaim. “ Can 
there be a Roman church without a legend, in 
that religion of legends ?” 

Certainly not, in these parts, where what 
they call a pious fraud (as if a lie could ever be 
anything but a lie) must ever have been an easy 
matter to impose upon the people, shut out as 
they are from the rest of the world, ignorant of 
Nature’s laws, and inhaling from their mountains 
an air saturated with mystery and wonder. 

Some crafty priest, in ages past, forged this 
pious fraud, like many others, doubtlessly to fill 
the church’s coffers—aim, direct or indirect, of 
all their miracles. Once upon a time, says the 
legend, there dwelt at Ceysac, a village near Le 
Puy, a rich widow, who, afflicted with some 
dreadful disease, had spent half her fortune in 
useless remedies, and only grew worse and worse. 
One day, however, lulled to sleep, in the midst 
of excruciating pains, by some invisible power, 
lo! a vision glittering with unearthly bright¬ 
ness appeared before her: “ Cease thy groan- 
ings, daughter,” said the heavenly messenger, 
“ and away with thee to Mount Anis. Good 
tidings await thee.” The slumberer awoke, and 
immediately ordered her servants to transport 
her to the spot indicated. There, seated on a 
stone (stone that is still preserved and shown!), 
gentle sleep again gradually came over the 
afflicted woman, and, as she dozed, behold soft 
music, as if descending from above, struck her 
ear; nearer and nearer the sounds approached, 
filling the air with the sweetest harmony: then, 
lo 1 a celestial woman, issuing from the clouds, 
slowly descended, and at last stood suspended 
in the air before her, surrounded and followed 
by such an angelic host that the azure space 
above was covered with their silvery wings. Her 
snow-white robes, as they fluttered in the balmy 
breeze, dazzled the sick one as she gazed. The 
heavenly strains ceased, and brighter and 
brighter grew the halo of glory round the 
Virgin’s brow. “ Daughter,” said she, graci¬ 
ously smiling, and her voice, like a renovating 
balm, thrilled through the whole frame of the 
diseased one, “ thou art healed; and, in sign of 
thy gratitude, build me a chapel on this spot: a 
stag shall trace the outlines in the snow.” 

The Virgin never works a miracle gratis. The 
Saviour says: “ Go, sin no morebut Mary 
has ever an eye on the substantial. Then, again, 
the angelic choir broke forth, as slowly the 
Virgin soared on high, accompanied by her 
heavenly train. The widow awoke perfectly 
cured, of course; and, although U was summer, 
the place all around her was covered with snow, 
and a stag had already traced the outlines of an 
edifice. Masons were soon set to work, and in 
a short time a chapel was constructed, dedicated 
to the Virgin. Tnen miracle after miracle was 
wrought; for, as Madame de Stael said, when 
she heard of St. Denis carrying his head in his 


hands, after it had been severed from his body, 
for more than a league: “ It was only the firat 
step that cost”! Pilgrim after pilgrim hastened 
to the far-famed abode of the “ Queen of Hea¬ 
ven,” and soon a cathedral displaced the chapel, 
become too small to contain so much glory. 
Then another miracle, a kind of finishing stroke, 
sanctified the new temple. When the choir was 
completed, says the legend, the funds were ex¬ 
hausted, and the cathedral not achieved, the 
bishop set out for Rome to crave the Holy 
Father’s charity; but on the road two young 
men, of more than human beauty, suddenly ac¬ 
costed him: “ Return,” said they, “ the blessed 
Virgin herself has sent thee aid.” The bishop 
returned, and, as he entered the town, behold 
the bells of the new edifice broke forth in tri¬ 
umphant sounds, its doors sprung open, the 
choir blazed with thousands of burning tapers, 
while hosts of celestial voices swelled forth into 
one universal strain of triumphant glory! And 
yet not a human being was within its walls. The 
angels themselves had consecrated, as well as 
finished the cathedral, and the choir is still called 
The Angel’s Choir; two of the miraculous tapers 
are still preserved in the cathedral, with divers 
other relics. 

Before we quit this haunt of superstition 
I will give you the history, more won¬ 
drous even than of her earthly abode, of the 
Black Virgin, who, during the middle ages was 
famed through Christendom; whom Popes, 
Kings, and Queens visited and invoked, and 
who never required to be implored twice, when 
supplications were accompanied with vows of 
substantial gratitude; thus riches flowed in, while 
fame flowed out. This lady boasts of an origin 
rather more ancient than you perhaps may expect. 
The prophet Jeremiah carved her sable brow, 
God having revealed to him the features of her 
who was destined to bear the promised Saviour. 
I certainly cannot compliment the prophet on 
his abilities in the art of sculpture. She was 
given by Saladin to St. Louis, when in the Holy 
Land, and that monarch presented her to Le 
Puy, where she immediately commenced her mi¬ 
racles, by according to the prayers of her royal 
donor a son, he having promised her a rich re¬ 
ward. She was often invoked by that mixture 
of crime and superstition, Louis the Eleventh, 
who made no scruple of threatening the different 
oddesses of his creed if they did not accede to 
is wishes; he had their images, in lead, on his 
hat—Our Lady of Embrun, Our Lady of the 
Deliverance, Our Lady of Le Puy, and Our Lady 
of Chartres—two black and two white; ana 
when he was on the point of committing a crime 
he would place his hat before him, kneel down, 
and say: “ Pardon me again this one little crime, 
I promise not to commit another;” and, if Our 
Lady of Le Puy refused the accomplishment of 
what he asked, he would implore Our Lady of 
Embrun, or the others, to revenge him on her, 
and vice versd . Our Lady of Mount Anis, the 
old historian says, rarely deigned to quit her 
sacred abode; but when she did, and allowed 
herself to be paraded about the streets, so dense 
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was the throng to hatch a glimpse of her benign 
countenance, that once, after a peat, several 
hundreds of poor creatures were thrown down, 
trampled on. and hilled in the procession. I 
think she might have wrought a miracle in their 
fhvour, particularly when for a child in jeopardy 
•he achieved such marvels. It is true that a Jew 
was to be punished in this Case, and how couVi 
•he allow her priests to miss an occasion of tor* 
Curing a Jew, without counting the gold that 
the Israelite withheld from Mother Church's cof- 
fiSfB t AmongBt the chorister boys was one who 
attracted the attention of all, by his beauty and 
angelic voice* At the file of the Virgin, one 
year, while the procession passed a Jew’s house, 
the child disappeared mysteriously, and nothing 
could be heard of him, in spite of the most di¬ 
ligent Inquiries. The year rolled oast, and again 
the Virgin was carried fbrth; her black majesty, 
this rime, amid chanting, banners, priests^ gar¬ 
ments, and incense. At the moment the cho¬ 
risters reached the Jew’s house, lo! a heavenly 
voice issued from it, and startled the multitude, 
and their astonishment increased as the lost 
child, clad in snow-white apparel, came forth, 
took nis accustomed place among the hoys, and 
went on singing, as if nothing had happened, 
tie Was questioned s the Jew, of course had en¬ 
ticed him into his house, had starved him, and 
had then put him into an oven. “ But/’ said the 
boy, “a beautiful lady earner and, taking me into 
her arms, she carried me into a lovely garden, 
filled with fruit and flowers, that smelt so sweetly; 
While angels, that never ceased singing, sur¬ 
rounded this lady; I sung With them, and was 
fed with the most delicious fruit, until your 
voices reached us in the garden, and the lady 
brought me hack, and bade me sing her praises 
with you.” 

"A miracle) a miracle 1” shouted the priests. 
“ A miracle 1” resounded through the crowd. 
* The child has been to heaVen; he has seen 
the holy Virgin 1” and in a moment the Whole 
throng was prostrate before the black doll, while 
hymns of adoration rent the air, and the hoy was 
carried in triumph before the idol by the enthu¬ 
siastic people. On a stone in a fountain a young 
boy is carved, which is said to represent the 
Jew’s victim; the inhabitants pretend that this 
fountain was raised on the very spot where the 
crime Was perpetrated. This legend of a Jew 
stealing a child and torturing it is a very com¬ 
mon one: t have heard a similar tale in so many 
places. It appears to have been a favourite ex¬ 
cuse, during the middle ages, to get rid of a poor, 
or rather a nch, Israelite. Was it because such an 
accusation Was easy to impose oh the people, still 
imbued with the ancient Roman belief that the 
Jews eat a child at their feasts ? But the Romans 
also accused the Christians of the same thing, on 
account of the body and blood of Christ at the 
Communion. However that may he, this Jew. 
•ays the legend, expiated his crime—of which I 
have not the slightest doubt, no more than that 

S lid was the cause of the accusation and mira- 
e. “ Qh good eld times!” will people exclaim* 
The more I hear or the good old time?, 


he move I detent them, end love the age 
in which I liVfe-'-age in which miracles are tare, 
and I run no risk here of being toasted* tot 
these walls can no longer ring with Te Dwm* 
for the torturing of a Jew ot Protestant, as in 
days of yotfe. And as we turned, to leave this 
monument of a now crumbling power, 4k Oh! 
blissful civilization/’ thought 1, "that buret, at 
last, the iron fetters in which Romanism held the 
Christian world, with such a greedy grasp, and 
who poured into nations thy Vivifying rays of 
liberty—liberty, whose germ, although so long 
dormant across those sombre middle-ages, yet 
was there hidden in her native soil, amongst the 
German race, whence, at last, she shot forth frill 
of sap and life, under the name of Protestantism, 
spreading her refreshing branches far and wide. 
Oh, oh sne goes, purging the old world, and 
distinguishing every nation that receives her by 
industry, riches, well-being, morality, and life. 
On, on she goes, and who can say where she 
Will 8top } Only when this edifice, and all that 
resemble it, shall ring with the Redeemer’s 
praises alone, ahd that bright aurora already. 
gleams at the horizon.” 

But to finish the exploits of the prophet Jere¬ 
miah’s masterpiece, behold how all earthly 
greatness falls 1 for alas! the end of our Lady of 
Le Puy was tragical. The revolutionists hurled 
her from her throne, polluted her raven black¬ 
ness by dragging her in the dirt, and then 
threw her into the fiames to consume amidst 
their scoflings and jeering*. However, like the 

E hoenix, she again rose from her cinders, and 
er people still believe that, by miracle, the 
present one is the very B&me, although Borne- 
what modernized in form and features. 

Aj we sauntered home—for the evening was 
remarkably fine for the season—We could not 
help observing the numbers of unfortunate 
creatures lurking about those silent streets near 
the cathedral. *' It is an odd place/’ said 1, “ for 
Vice to choose her haunts—so near a sacred 
edifice, amid convents and priest’s dwellings.” 

“ Odd to you,” answered Victor; " but very 
ordinaiy to me, for thus it is everywhere. When 
Nature’s legitimate seuriments are tyrannically 
repressed, illegitimate ones ever replace them, 
in spite of popes and laws.” 

When we arrived home, we found a very 
pretty bouquet of exotics, sent me by pay smil¬ 
ing maiden neighbour Mile, G., who, it seems, 
has a particular affection for new comers—” the 
sweet young English lady and her amiable hus¬ 
band,” whom she longs to be acquainted With 
—so says my servant, whp, it appears, lived 
with this lady’s cousin, and knows her well. 
This rather annoys me, as there is no end to 
the gossip among servants, and those of this 
lady’s character, I have already been warned to 
be aware of her. Her reputation is anything 
but agreeable. They say she is half a nun— 
that is, that she has taken the vows Of Celibacy, 
Stebderers affirm that such a thing Was quite 
unnecessary — that her tongue ajone would 
frighten away aUforing strata® I. She te never 
to DC seen without a little black dog—her whole 
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and sole delight—whose age, although advanced, 
she remembers better than her own. She is 
indispensable in all religious ceremonies; de¬ 
corates the altars, scolds the sextons, declares 
the organist spoils the organ (he once behaved 
rudely to her pet, barking at his heels). 
She dines with the curt, threatens the vicaires — 
is acquainted with all servants, knows all that 
is going on in every house, sometimes more- 
takes snuff, makes and breaks off marriages, 
arranges and deranges everything and every¬ 
body, and is the terror of all who have 
children to marry, and with whom all try not to 
quarrel. She is what they call a “ bigot ” in 
perfection. In a word, this virgin appears to be 
as famous in the town as the black one herself, 
and that in the highest and lowest ranks. 

During the past four months I have had va¬ 
rious opportunities of studying the world around 
me, ana appreciating the society into which I 
am fallen; and if you do not absolutely put your 
“ veto ” on a little gossip, we will this afternoon 
have a regular feminine chat—although, as I write, 
I almost shiver with cold, in spite of my close 
proximity to a good fire—and that on account 
of the absurd custom in this country of having 
as many doors and windows in a room as the 
walls around it can contain. Thus, in my little 
drawing-room' I have three doors and three 
windows, through which the wind almost 
whistles! Roche Arnaud, opposite, is entirely 
covered with snow: it freezes hard out-doors, 
and scarce a person is to be seen on Place Mar- 
touret, except its indispensable market-women, 
crouching over small iron or earthen pots con¬ 
taining their charcoal fires; some warming their 
feet or hands, others boiling black-bread soup, 
or—what they are reputed to relish infinitely 
more—taking " coffee ” much in the style that 
“Mrs. Gamp” takes "tea”—and, in good 
truth, they certainly require something to keep 
out the cold. Now and then an explosion of 
indignation bursts out amongst them, for they 
are of very combustible matter, and all, per¬ 
haps, do not drink "fairly.” However, the 
police-office is opposite them, and the commis¬ 
sary appears to be a very benevolent soul, and is 
arbiter in all their quarrels. He discusses 
the pro and the con , gets rather angry at 
times himself, but generally contrives to appease 
the storm, and goes away laughing. Here and 
there amongst them a wooden cradle is to be 
seen, in which is strapped down a coarse woollen 
bundle containing a little human form, whose 
puny face may be just perceived peeping from it. 
This bundle seems immovable. There, on the 
mother’s head (they carry everything on their 
head), it is transported to market every morn¬ 
ing—there the babe is suckled, fed with soup— 
there it sleeps and cries, cries and sleeps, until 
it appears quite accustomed to it. This un¬ 
wholesome system of penning up the young 
limbs, and depriving them of air, must be the 
cause of the remarkable number of lame and 
deformed we have observed in the street. We 
one morning counted that forty passed our 
house in ten minutes 1 It is true it wm on a 


Sunday. I should think that at least one-fourth 
of the population have some visible bodily de¬ 
fect. Some attribute this misfortune to bad 
nourishment and dirt, which most probably 
have also their share in the unhealthy appear¬ 
ance of the ponots: but, as the opulent are not 
more exempt from this infirmity than the poor, 
I infer that the privation of exercise and air in 
infancy is the real cause; added to which, they 
put tne children’s feet into clumsy sabots 
(wooden shoes) as soon as they can toddle, 
which must weaken and turn their ankles very 
much. 

No mother, I am told, that respects herself 
ever nurses her child. A few of the richest take 
a wet nurse in the house, but the generality 
send their infants as soon as they are born to 
poor women in the town, who, on their side, 
confide theirs to still poorer women in the 
country. These take them for almost nothing, 
often nursing two at a time. The town nurses are 
thus, by the sacrifice of their maternal yearnings, 
enabled to earn a few francs per month, and 
make quite a trade of it. I cannot comprehend 
how parents in easy circumstances can permit 
their offspring to pass the first year of their in¬ 
fancy in a novel, frequently inhaling the nau¬ 
seous breath of three or four in the same small 
room, without, at times, counting the pig and 
the fowls! 

I have already told you that the only com¬ 
merce here is lace. This branch of industry, both 
in the town and in the country, descends from 
the middle ages—perhaps from a more ancient 
date : and it is very curious to read an old his¬ 
torian I have iust turned over, and to observe 
that, amid all the changes and revolutions 
around them, how little the female portion of 
the population has changed. The men have 
fought and bled, first in this cause, then in that; 
their trades, once so flourishing within the an¬ 
tique city, have quite disappeared. The only 
vestige left is the names of their streets, all de¬ 
noting rich and important trades; and the race 
seems to have expired with their wealth and 
glory; for, if I may believe what I am told and 
what I remark, a set of drones now vegetate on 
the soil, their only occupation being to saunter 
from cafi to cafS, from wine-shop to wine-shop, 
from billiard-table to billiard-table, to smoke 
and drink, and to receive, now and then, gentle 
strappados from their bourgeoises at home, who 
reign supreme. If, perchance, an electric spark 
of enthusiasm influences them at the remem¬ 
brance of their former greatness in their coun¬ 
try’s annals, it is but the effervescence of a mo¬ 
ment. They repel every notion of progress as a 
dangerous innovation that might derange their 
little affiurs and trouble their vegetation. To 
the weaker vessel alone seems to have fallen the 
nerve for life’s battle; and almost all the com¬ 
merce and labour is achieved by the women. 
Those who have no shop to attend to, assemble 
just as they did two centuries ago, ten or 
twenty together, to work at their pillow: each 
woman has one. In olden times, their 
numbers were increased during winter by 
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the inhabitants of the mountains, who, 
driven from their abodes, not only by the snow, 
but also by the birds of prey that continually 
hovered round them, and that inhabited the nu¬ 
merous castles around, abandoned their huts as 
soon as the first wintry blast announced the 
urgency of protection. Then on all sides, from 
the heights, every road and every path leading to 
Le Pay literally teemed with peasantry, driving 
their flocks and herds before them, going to 
seek protection from OurLadvofLePuy, within 
the strong walls of that then formidable fortress, 
of which the bishop was feudal lord. Their cat¬ 
tle safely lodged, the men found work in the 
different fabrications in the town: some strayed 
as for as Lyons. 

The women formed societies of ten or 
twenty: each society chose a patron saint, 
whose protection they daily implored. One 
woman in each society was entrusted with the 
direction of the whole, from every member of 
which she exacted obedience to rules they had 
agreed upon. They hired a spacious room, and 
all-day long might then be seen (just as 1 have 
seen them now,ra the solitary parts of the town), 
their feet on a chauffcrette , their pillow on their 
knees, working, laughing, chatting, crossing 
themselves, and repeating Pater-nosters and 
Ave-Marias all in the same breath. They often 
work until midnight; and then, for economy, 
one candle or oil-lamp serves them all. It is 
placed in the middle of a round table, with 
six or seven glass globes, filled with water, sur¬ 
rounding it. These globes reflect the luminous 
rays, and cast sufficient light on each pillow for 
the workwoman to conduct her bobbins. Alas! 
in spite of the agility of her fingers, she is an 
envied one, indeed, who succeeds in gaining ten 
sous (fivepence) a-day. My maid Madeleine, 
who is my “ oracle ” in all that concerns this 
class, pretends that the women only meet in these 
** evening parties ” to gossip and scandalize their 
neighbours. She went once or twice to see, but 
had soon sufficient of that. So you see 
I have a treasure in my house — a servant 
enemy to gossiping 1 and that in a country 
where that talent seems to be so highly culti¬ 
vated ! for, from what I hear, the chief occupa¬ 
tion of servants and mistresses is to be initiated 
into the most trivial points of their neighbour’s 
affairs. That arises, I imagine, from the very 
limited education bestowed on women; and, if 
Madeleine is so exemplary as a servant, my 
neighbour. Mile. G. is the cause; for she as¬ 
sured me that she always makes a point of 
giving her good advice every time she meets her 
—this tells you that I have been obliged to visit 
this lady in spite of my repugnance; and, if I 
introduce her to you again, it is because she is 
a type here, and one of the springs of the so¬ 
ciety, insinuating herself everywhere, and fre¬ 
quently causing great strife in families; for all 
listen to her. I could not help smiling, the 
other day, on being told that her onlv complaint 
against us is that we always speak English be¬ 
fore our servant! She is, however, in ecstasies, 
at my never preventing my maid going to 


church, and has reported all to “ Monsieur le 
Cur£,” who is perfectly edified, and has con¬ 
ceived a latent hope of recalling a miscreant 
Englishwoman within the church’s bosom. A 
lady acquaintance has already commenced opera¬ 
tions, and, to prepare the way, has lent me seve¬ 
ral books of miracles. But before I introduce 
this lady to you, let me give you a little insight 
into the society of the higher classes, where I 
met her. For that come with me to the Prefec¬ 
ture, a handsome building in a noble square 
(Place du Breuil), the rival of Place “Mar- 
touret,” from which it is only separated by the 
row of houses on the right of us. This Place is 
the beginning of the new town, and occupies the 
flat part of the valley. Besides the Prefecture, 
it contains handsome public walks, located be¬ 
hind the mansion and its garden. This walk is 
in the shape of a horse-shoe, hence its appella¬ 
tion, “ Le fer k cheval ”; and is planted with 
lime-trees, with the Museum behind it. All this 
is very modern; but, as you delight in antiquities, 
let me tell you that numerous Celtic and Roman 
relics were found while digging in this once 
immense meadow. Breuil is the Celtic word 
for meadow; and every Celtic town had its 
breuil. Roman bricks, found on the spot where the 
residence of the chief magistrate now stands, 
proves that a Roman edifice once occupied the 
same locality. But here I am, far from my 
ball at the Prefecture, to which I promised to 
lead you, and to which 1 know you are dying to 
go, in spite of your taste for the antique. 

Well, soon after our arrival we paid our visit—as 
is the fashion in France—to the Prefet, and to 
other public functionaries : for, in spite of our 
wish to live very retired, we were obliged to do 
so, or to run the risk of being considered ene¬ 
mies to the existing power—a thing that no one 
holding a government appointment would de¬ 
sire. A few days after our visit we received 
a card of invitation for six halls, to be held be¬ 
tween Christmas and Lent; to which we replied 
with alacrity, for we had found the Prefet’s wife 
a very charming, ladylike person, doing the 
honours of her house exquisitely: and she gave 
us a cordial reception. 

The Prefet, they say, is not much liked. He 
makes them feel too heavily the iron arm that 
rules them. We found nim rather stiff and 
odd, affable by fits and starts. He speaks 
English well, and seems to be a clever man. 
He is at open war with the natives both in town 
and country, and has a strong party against 
him, for which his quality of a stranger is suf¬ 
ficient. The Ponots , like the generality of peo- 
le little habituated to intercourse with those 
eyond the precincts of their mountains, enter¬ 
tain a great antipathy for all who were not born 
under the protection of their black Madonna. 
So marked, indeed, is this division between 
them, that it seems quite natural to Bpeak of the 
" French ” and the “ Ponots 

I find that I have the honour of representing 
the Anglo-Saxon race, and am a mine of cu¬ 
riosity. But to the ball. At first I found it a 
very dull affair; however, after sundry yawning* 
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between m and Victor at a distance, bothlon* 
iog for our own fireside, I managed to enjoy 
myself very passably; although that want of 
introduction to those with whom you dance ren¬ 
ders chatting with your partner very difficult, par¬ 
ticularly to a new comer like myself. However, 
England furnished a favourite topic with those 
with whom I danced; and I was much amused 
at hearing the current ideas in France concern¬ 
ing us. A Frenchman always begins by telling 
von that Englishwomen are charming; and then 
be imagines that he has oarU-blanoke to say 
what he chooses of our fathers and brothers; 
and this ia what I could deduce from the nume¬ 
rous remarks made to me:—Englishmen sell 
their wives, torture the Irish* fall from table, 
make calico, dig coals—they never produce such 
a thing aa an artist either in music, painting, or 
on the stage: and, if they have never been on 
the Continent, they finish their mortal career 
with the spleen, er in a consumption, without 
ever once beholding the sun except through a 
dense fog 1 Their laws are as abominable as 
they themselves' A nobleman may plunder, 
murder, and commit any other crime with im¬ 
punity, One gentleman told me that he had 
had his packet picked when walking in London, 
and the policeman refesed to seize the thief 1 
“The thief was a nobfanan, most likely,” an¬ 
swered I. 

Do not imagine that I exaggerate in what I say: 
for nineteen Frenchmen out of twenty believe due, 
and would not for the world have a different 
opinion. But the twentieth does exist, and 1 have 
had the felicity of finding him ; and while] sat, 
sipping a cup of tea, and wondering why the 
men in France always stand together in the mid¬ 
dle of the ball-room, hat in hand, between the 
dances, like a black cloud hovering over 
a garden of flowers, an old gentleman (Mr, F.) 
approached me. We had already been to a 
dinner-party at his house—eo that I was weM 
acquainted with hin\ and hailed hie arrival near 
me with zeal pleasure: for be ie one of those 
witty, amiable* gentlemanly men of the “ ancien 
regime ” one is ever delighted to chat with. He 
speaks English, and has had frequent inter¬ 
course with English fcuailiee. 

“ Well, Madame,” said he, a what do yew 
think of our balls ? Are yours in England as 
gay as this?” 

“ I think so,” answered I. 

“ And so should I,” recommenced he, smiling. 
M You dance for your pleasure, while we dance 
officially. Here we are nobles and non-nobles, 
looking daggers at each other, and would be 
much better at separate balls. You see that row 
of armchairs yooaer—they are occupied by die 
members of the nobility, whohave condescended 
to dance in the same room with the magistrates 
and parvenus ; but (hey form quadrilles apart, 
and 1 have just heard a young man (Comte de 
V.) ask Mademoiselle de B. (bis partner) whe¬ 
ther she would condescend to have for * vis-k- 
vis * a little * nobody,’ for he could find no one 
else, and that loud enough for the * nobody ’ to 
hear, who, greatly imitated, refused the honour 


of being viaA-vi* to MadederndMeUaSLl Tht 
Prefefc, also, has just ordered a yonng max sot 
of the ball-room; a lady—the wife of aperoou 
this time—having recognized in him a yeeag 
tradesman in the town, and, highly scanoaUmi 
that the Prsfet should invite 'such people,’ 
complained. The Prefet had net invited bin. 
He had obtained a card through tome sun sad 
waa begged by the Prefet to rathe which, ia 
truth, was but just, as he had no bushes* te 
intrude. But this will prove to you what m 
boasted equality it 1 But the great brae ef so¬ 
ciety here is the frenzy all have far gambling, 
beta men and women; and in that drawing- 
room you see at the end of thin th o usan d s of 
francs have already been lost this emaian h 
spite of the Prefers dislike to jret/*t. Then 
observe how the women eye each ether's nsg> 
nifieence? Look at their velvets and min 
1 I wonder we de not have a mmd 


instead of a 
“Ted in* 3 
ties?” 


polka t” 
” said I, 


'who am HI those turn* 


“ I will not only tall you who they ait, bat 
what they are, if you wish,” answered bet 
a malicious smile, 
u No scandal, monsieur P* 

“Scandal! would or could I be guilty of sod 
a thing?” 

And then my emnsing companion passed h 
review all that fed within hie “new;” and fete* 
1 presume* lost nothing ha passing through his 
lipe. The relation certainly did not raiss the 
society of Le Pay in my opinion; and, tempi 
to say, that ad scandalous histories here art al¬ 
ways seasoned with the pretence of a priest! 

“ I shall allow largely for cmbeUnhaeete* 
said i. 

Mr. F. declared that all war per fect truth. 

“ Then truth is very ugly.** 

While we were thus chattering, a pair of 
elegant moustaches lounged past us. 

“ Who is that ?” asked L 
“That ie Monrieur le Counts do Y.; tbs wry 
personage I spoke of to jreu^ who was so w- 
•olent to the * nobody,’ He is a would-be trim 
of dm old nobility, though if yon prehedussp 

into the past, you might perchance find thatths 

founder of the family gamed mere mone y tma 
glory, and handled kce mom than the sweni 
The present head is, however, a Con d o, raja* 
stanch ‘l£gitimiste’ both iu religion and pettam 
The son (the m o ust ach es that have jute pastes) 
it half a renegade, and is s usp e c ted of haring* 
tinge of Bonapartism met now, es he- hsdtte 
Republicanism under the Republic, and el 
leanism under Louie Philipp* He ia enste 
thoee happy mortals, of toe esmeleoutoite 
whose colour varies. He is the humbte adwjw* 
of that sanding dame opposite us, who is *0£ 
iag to feel the quality or your lace* 1 can smig 
her frequent glances at it. That lady, Mumws 
D., ie raid to be on very friendly tennewitnsa 
ecclesiastic in a high position here. Horn** 
rich niece to marry, and the right ear te • 

Emperor when a place ie to be given away; a*® 
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the moustithaa ire in qua* of a rich dower and 
a Governmsai p]am tt 

This lady Madams D* although no loxgsr m 
the pm me of youth, possesses the swaotaat hn 
inffiahle; her dark hair, ooqoettishlv ar- 
rangad, appesart in the evening to he powoessd. 
1 fett quite attracted towards her, and war vexed 
in hearing, hem Mr. F., that she and her hoe- 
hand (a tali apectre-leokiag man of fifty) are 
the amusement of society, and ftat to silfi- 
nes8 and vanity she adds extraordinary avidity. 
At the Revolution in 1030 she panted to he the 
wife of a repr ese ntative m Parliament, although 
her hnsbaaa (fid not possess die requisite lor- 
o in estate. The lady, however, intrigued 
I mancsuvred so well that at last they pnr- 
i estate^ which ruined them, and her 
hasband was not elected. She, however, wifi 
hasp wp appearances!, and toils iadefatigaMy to 
conceal what afi know. 

Mr. F. introduced me to her, and I soon 
found out that, according to Madame de €Hrur- 
dm*a op ini on, this lady was born to be a milfi- 
ax. My “toilette” was examined; my lace felt 
ami inspected, its price ashed, and every possible 
and impossible question put and answered in 
the s h ortes t space imaginable. Satisfied with 
the infection, Madame IX was at home every 
M amd sy , and would bo happy to receive us. We 
hove since been to see her, and she has com¬ 
menced my conversion; and, to pave the way, 
has lent me the books of miracles I have spoken 
to yon of. She has issued cards for a soirte 
nest week, to which of course we shaH go. 

Them are several other parties pending over 
no; for it is the fashion here for afi to give 
one grand entertainment—a dinner and soirSe — 
every year, in which great l ux u ry and magnifi¬ 
cence me d is played by those who possess the 
means; For their dinners they send to Ifaris or 
dormant, as provisions here are of the worst 
quality, on account of the sterility of the 
country. 

Many of the rich inhabitants give meu-parties. 
Victor west toonethe other evening, where there 
were more than forty men: the lady of the 
house was the only one present. These were 
real Ponots, and everything was m the gr ea t est 
profusion. A sumptuous supper was served at 
midnight—a thing which 1 lave never seen in 
France (at the Prefecture there was nothing 
hut occasional refreshments). After supper the 
gumts again sat to cards; and gambled for hove 
sums until breakfast was served: those who 
were w e ary repos in g on different sofas. 

Victor of course did not prolong his visit 
until (fovhght; hut wo were told by another who 
(fid, and who left them again playing after break¬ 
fast; so that I do not know how long the soirie 
lasted. 

A lady, exas per a t e d at this exclusion, of our 
sex, resolved to revenge ns; and for that she 

S ve a grand 1 entertainment of ladies, which 
ey say went off marvellously we!!. I cannot 
expatiate on its defights, as I was not known, to 
the lady, therefore not invited; but I see very 
well that the Lords of the Creation cannot digest 


their axchmum, although they try to laugh at it; 
to that you see we we revenged. 

So much for the gaieties of the town at tins 
that. The Carnival te fast approaching, when, 

I am told, there are w onde r f ul things performed. 

A gleam of sunshine brought ns out the 
otbw day, and we v i s ited several cnrioeities. 
Amongst others, the museum, which contains the 
h u man fossil, of which there has been so much 
said. 1 do net know how learned you are in 
geology, so I will just tell you that all 
ro se a te deny the existence of a human fossil, 
or that man existed at that antediluvian period 
when the earth woe inhabited by those extra¬ 
ordinary animals whose bones have been ex¬ 
tricated from the bowels of the earth, and whose 
species have quite disappeared; and this because 
a human fossil had never been found 1 This was 
a decidedly scientific point, when all at once a 
great rumour was heard in the learned world 
that a human fossil had been dug out of the 
volcanic matter near the crater of Mont 
Ifonise, near Le Puy; and the Ponots cried 
“Victory P* The learned geologists and na¬ 
turalists of the locality (and there are many) 
soon found pages of argum en t s to prove the 
authenticity of their fomil; and so great was 
the commotion the vaunted discovery occasioned 
that the most celebrated professors from Paris 
and England came to examine it, and went 
away as mcredulous as when they arrived. But 
that has not shaken the faith of the Ponots, who 
cling to their hmnan fossil unflinchingly. 

It is reported that a mischievous workman, to 
amnse himself at the expense of the savants of 
Europe, imagined the joke of placing the bones 
in the block where they were found. Of course 
I am not competent to decide the question, and 
can only teH you that there are six fragments of 
hmnan bones mcrusted in the block of volcanic 
matter we saw in the museum, and that the 
facetious w o r kma n must have been a skilful de¬ 
ceiver to have so well succeeded. 

After ex a m in ing the fossil, we paused over 
several stones, ornamented with inscriptions 
that denote the sojourn of the Romans in the 
mountains of the Velay: some even seemed to 
record the presence of a god unknown to the 
Romans. We lingered a long while over these 
last crumbling traces of the conquering and the 
conquered; for to me there is something very 
attractive in the wreck of the past, and an in¬ 
scription is like a voice echoing down the long 
vale of years that separate us from those remote 
ages—a voice that warns tu of the fragility of 
all earthly things. 

The museum is very rich in relics of the 
middle ages, and that prove the past importance 
of Le Puy, such as corns with me arms of the 
Bishop of Le Ptay, who then possessed the 
privilege of coming. There are also various 
prec i o us stones of great value found in the 
Riou-Ptezzoufibu, a rivulet near Mont Rongon, 
which still furnishes zircons, garnets, and other 
crystallizations at times. 

From this museum we wandered to that be¬ 
longing to tbe cathedral, rich in religions relics. 
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There we saw the famous tapers brought by 
the angels at the consecration of the choir. 
They are very black, and in a decaying state, 
but nave notmng in them remarkable. A piece 
of the real cross also blesses this sanctuary; 
and the Holy Lance is here, entire; although I 
remember, when visiting the Sainte Chapelle, 
in Paris, the guide informed us that that 
edifice was once honoured by the possession of 
a piece of the Holy Lance, but that it had been 
transferred to Notre-Dame. 

Some one objected, as having seen the whole 
lance at Le Puy. The guide was puzzled. 

“Ob,” said a facetious Frenchman of our 
company, “ what does that prove ? The piece 
in the Sainte Chapelle was probably like the 
hair of the Holy Virgin, which a priest had 
shown for many years to the faithful; until one 
day, a country bumpkin pretended that he 
could not see it, and exclaimed, “ ‘ Where, Father 
Abbot ? Where is it ? I cannot see it.’ 

“ ‘ See it ?’ indignantly answered the monk; 
‘you see it? when I, that have shown it for this 
last thirty years, have never yet had that ioy!’ ” 

The Holy Lance here is, however, authentic, 
as far back as the first crusade—and I cannot 
refrain from giving you its prodigious history, 
as I read it in an old chronicler the other day: 

“ At that momentous period when Peter the 
Hermit preached the first crusade, and, by his 
overpowering eloquence, put all Christendom in 
arms, the spirit of enthusiasm, wafting through 
the mountains of Le Velay, enflamed its chival¬ 
rous sons, with the Bishop Adh&nar at their 
head. The Pope, Urban II., was at Le Puy, 
and, at the foot of Our Lady of Mount Anis, 
conferred the title of Legate of the Holy See on 
the valiant Adh&nar; who, with four hundred 
knights, set out for the Holy Land, and so dis¬ 
tinguished themselves there, that Tasso himself 
has immortalized them. Adhlmar was then the 
spiritual guide of the first crusade, and to great 
courage he added a lofty soul and an enlightened 
understanding: thus he had had little taste for 
superstition. After the Christians had taken 
Antioch, aspiring for repose (so great had already 
been their sufferings), the Turks returned with 
renewed force, laid siege to the town, and threw 
them into a state of consternation unimaginable. 
In vain was every means employed to compel 
the infidels to retire—all failed; and famine, 
pestilence, and despair raged amidst the cru¬ 
saders, while the people threatened open revolt. 
In this extremity a priest, named Bathelomi, one 
morning declared that in the night he had had 
a vision—an angelic messenger bad revealed to 
him the spot where the lance that had pierced 
Our Saviour’s side when on the Cross had been 
buried, and that the angel had ordered him to 
dig it up, and to place it in front of the besieged 
army, to whom it would ensure victory. 

“A Bparkof hope soon animated the soldiers, 
and accordingly tney immediately hastened to 
the locality (near one of the gates of Antioch) 
indicated by Bathelomi. Alas! there was no 
lance, in spite of all their efforts to find it. The 
priest, however, insisted, and they repaired to 


the spot again the next day. Scarcely had they 
recommenced operations when a cry of surprise 
was heard, and Bathelomi triumphantly drew 
out the lance. In an instant the news, like an 
electric flash, flew from rank to rank, filling the 
souls of the discouraged army with enthusiasm. 

‘ A miracle!—a miracle 1’ they shouted, and fol¬ 
lowing Bathelomi (who carried the lance), they 
rushed like an impetuous torrent sweeping 
through the enemy’s ranks, routed them, and 
returned in triumph to the city. 

“ But in spite of victory the Christians were 
divided in their sentiments as to the veracity of 
the vision, and many suspected Bathelomi of 
being the fabricator of it, and that he himself 
had placed the lance where it was found. 
Amongst the incredulous was Adh&nar himself. 
He rightly attributed their success to the en¬ 
thusiasm of the soldiers, rather than to the cause 
of that enthusiasm: others firmly believed the 
priest s history—and so great was the contention 
created by the Holy Lance, that it was at last 
decided tnat Bathelomi should go through an 
ordeal in order to prove his truth, and thus God 
himself would settle the question 1 Accordingly, 
a fire was kindled, and before the palpitating 
army the poor fanatic was immolated. He 
passed through unshrinkingly, and expired a 
few hours after in exquisite agonies. The sacri¬ 
fice availed nothing; for his having issued alive 
from the burning pile was sufficient to maintain 
his followers in tneir faith. An historian of his 
party who records the fact, states that he proved 
his sincerity; and that, if he did expire a short 
time after, it was wholly from another cause. 

“ In spite, however, of the division of senti¬ 
ments, the lance continued to be the standard 
of the crusaders until they conquered Jerusalem, 
when it was placed in the Church of the Holy 
Sepulchre, and honoured with the greatest 
veneration. And whenever success appeared 
doubtful, it was still marched in front of the 
army that never once was vanquished with it at 
its head; until the Turks, believing it to be a 
fatal talisman against them, fled at its approach. 
It was at last transferred from Jerusalem to the 
treasury of the cathedral here, in homage to the 
valorous Adh&mar, killed at Antioch.” 

“ Strange,incomprehensible middle-ages!” me- 
thought, as I stood and gazed on this once 
mighty lance, and the history of the crusaders 
unfurled itself before me: “ To think that this ob¬ 
scure piece of metal then possessed such magic 
powers; and that that age of heroism was the 
exact period when harmless inanimated objects 
reigned supreme 1” 

We left the lance in its obscure corner, and 
turned towards where lay a Bible, of the 
ninth century, which as well as three handsome 
enamels ornamented with precious stones, at¬ 
tracted our notice. The enamels were saved 
from the great fire in Moscow, by a French 
soldier, who, in gratitude to Our Lady of Le 
Puy, for having permitted him to behold again his 
beloved mountains, deposited them at her feet. 

We did not push our walk any further; so you 
must wait until my next for further amusement. 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 


SOFA CUSHION, IN PRINCESS ROYAL CROCHET, EMBROIDERED. 

Materials : 8-thread black and white Pearl Wool; bine, crimson, green, and amber 8-thread Wool, 
and any short pieces of colours; also a coarse hook of the kind already described for this stitch; Cord 
and Tassels. 



The cushion consists of stripes of various co- ( 
lours, arranged so as to harmonize with a line of 
pearl wool between every two, and also all round 
the cushion. For this you begin and end with 
this wool, and afterwards work two lines, to 
form the other two sides of the square. 

With the pearl wool work a chain of 70 
stitches, and do one row forward and one back¬ 
ward, to make one pattern of this stitch. Join 
on a coloured wool, and work thirty rows, 
making fifteen patterns; then the two pearl- 
wool rows again, then another colour, until you 
have five coloured stripes and six narrow pearl 
lines. Do a pearl line at the top and bottom. 

The pattern is worked in cross-stitch, which 
is done on this crochet as easily as on canvas. 


Use a large rug-needle, and single wool. The 
zig-zag line is in one colour, brown or black, the 
flower in three shades of bright colour. It may 
be worked entirely in one set of tints on each 
stripe, or each flower in a different one, accord¬ 
ing to taste. In the latter case you can U6e up 
[ any spare bits of wool you may have on hand; 
but the effect is, perhaps, better the other way. 
Suppose there are five stripes of the following 
colours—amber, blue, crimson or scarlet, green, 
and the design be worked on each in three shades 
of the colour following it, only with green on one 
amber stripe and blue on the other, it would look 
very handsome. The tassels to be made of wool 
of the leading colour, like those to the round 
cushion recently given. Aiguillette. 
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The Work-table. 


COLLAR AND CUFF, IN RAISED EMBROIDERY. 


Materials: Fins Book Muslin, Valenciennes Insertion, and Messro. W. Evans and Co.’s Embroidery 

Cette** No. tO* 



The peculiarity of this embroidery consists in 
the fact of the flowers being all wrought with 
the natural number of petals, and hollow or 
cup-like in fbrm, as when growing. For this 
purpose the design is marked perfectly on the 
musliu; and, besides this, the upper part of each 
flower is traced separately, as wfil be seen in the 
section given of the cuff, this upper part, 
being worked heavily in satin stitch, is con¬ 
nected with the corresponding part of the 
flowers, by a row of button-hole stitch, though 
both, done along the outer edg& after they have 
been traced together. It win be seen that thiB 
upper part is not quite so large as the under- 
part of the calyx* aid It is not intended entirely 
to cover the latter. Hfith the eiception of the 
flowers and leaves, the design is of a very simple 


character. The Valenciennes insertion (which 
must be laid tihder the muslin, and joined to it 
by a line of fine button-hole stitch, and a row of 
spots at each side) forms no inconsiderable por* 
tron of the collar; and on each side of it tbs 
pattern consists merely of spots and short bar* 
simply sewed over. Hie insertion is laid under 
instead of Over, as usual:.because the tulips, 
being heavy, require the additional strength of 
foundation acquired by the double thickness. 
The Stems, ana parts of the leaves and petals, 
are much raised; but^ of the two latter some 
parts are filled With fotnl de sable—^re ry minute 
spots. Worked close together* 

The border is a simple scollop, veined down 
the centre. 


Aiguillktti, 
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C A V O U R. 

•T W. C. BBNNSTT. 

Low lies earth’s noblest head: 

Cavour is dead! 

'White, and cold, and still he lies, 

Who bade Italy arise 

From where, beneath the Austrian's heel, she lay 
With woes that only dared in groans be said! 

Woe for the day 

When those dread words sank grief into all eyes; 
While, in their fear and grief, and wild surprise, 
Each, the one thought that shuddered through each, 
read! 

He *e gone. Who now shall be his land's great stay 
Through the dread dangers of her onward way ?— 
Through the dark future that before her lies ? 

Low lie the will so strong, the brain so wise; 

Low lie the trusted arm, the trusted head : 

Cavour is dead! 

Who weakly said— 

“ Cavour is dbad ?" 

His spirit seeks God's face; but never dies 
The heart men gathered from his eyes, 

Nor the great thoughts he made the souls of acts— 
The mighty hopes he wed in war to facts! 

When all that to men seemed 
But fancies to be dreamed, 

He, with armed hand and wisdom subtly wise, 
Moulded to powers before earth's hushed surprise. 
Till dazzling light from the grim darkness streamed; 
The glory of his land from night redeemed, 

Which, while arms fiercely clashed 
As in the old days, on the world’s sight flashed, 
Unto our eyes that glory did he give 
For aye to live. 

Yes, to live on, and know 
Eclipse no more, but grow 
And brighter broaden in the eyes of men; 

To light to glory pencil, sword, and pen, 

Until the wombs of coming ages give 
To us new Caesars—Angelos—to live 
Lives mighty as of old, 

Whose deeds by new-born Livys shall be told; 

And far Columbuses, whose acts shall ring 
While round the sun the whirling earth is rolled; 
And Galileos, visions to unfold 
That mightier Yirgils shall, to times of gold, 

And happier Dantes, sing. 

Glory to him who such great days shall bring, 
Who, with wise might the fettered Present freed, 
That the great Future might such spirits breed! 

Yes; the earthly garb he wore 
Lies there, to be worn no more! 

To Death, Life gave it; and the mighty soul 
That could a nation's fears and hopes control 
Has passed away 
To that eternal day 

That, soon or late, shall gather in the whole 
Who wander darkly through this mortal way; 

From the gagged slave who fears the despot’s frown 
To him who treads the souls of nations down, 

And dares with peoples, as with toys, to play. 

Close the dumb lips; the blank wide eyes, O close; 
Give the cold form in glory to repose 
Where coming centuries shall stand and say— 
f * No nobler life than this e’er reached life's goal: 
Blest be his soul!” 

Crown him with glory! raise 
Statue and swelling song to his high praise, 

Whose life was noble as his deed was grand! 

Who gave bis great race with all rules to stand 


Co-equal, and rejoice 
That yet again Its voice 
May speak in thunder, and again its hand, 

Armed as of old, may be a power to smite 

The crown'd ones who would wrench from it a right, 

Or bar it from the radiant road that lies— 

The path of greatness, wide before its eyes— 

The chase he slipped it on with stem delight! 

Chisel and pencil, greatly, as of old, 

By your new greatness be his greatness told; 

In stone and colours, to the Future's sight, 
That in his glory ever shall delight! 

And yet what earthly crown 
Needs he whose mortal dust goes down 
Unto the earthly rest of the still grave ? 

What of these mortal hopes shall his soul save, 

For love and fear, in the high life he breathes, 
Wherein he lives perchance to win new wreaths 
For grander triumphs even than here he won, 

In fairer hours, beneath a happier sun. 

Yet, where'er his firm feet tread, 

Whom we falsely say is dead, 

We know but hope he has no need to shun [done. 
The presence of the All-Good whose will by him was 
Lo! in our love and reverence he Is crowned: 
Through all Earth’s ages shall he be renowned! 

And with a hope assured, all fear above, 

We yield him up to the Eternal Love! 


IRREVOCABLE! 

Ah ! mother, let me lay my weary head, 

So dull with pain, upon thy pitying breast! 

And when my words of self-reproach are said, 

Soon may there come the painless, noiseless rest 
That Is for all the fittest and the best. 

And, even now, my soul begins to see 
That joy which is the portion of the blest; 

And of the spirits that are pure and free, 

When once Life's emptiness stands forth confessed 
Before the solemn waves of the great silent sea! 

What happiness seemed promised me in youth ! 

When every day brought forth some freshened joy, 
And earthly pleasures bloomed; nor care, nor ruth, 
Cast o’er their loveliness a dark alloy! 

The man seemed happier than e'en the boy; 

Existence was a long and golden dream; 

No gloomy cloud of trouble or annoy 
Flung its dim shadow on the purple gleam 
Till e’en Life's sweetness would begin to cloy: 

Alas! I was but then the bubble on the stream ! 


And I have wasted youth and wealth and life, 

And drained the poisoned cup down to the lees; 

Strove to forget, in shameful vice and strife, 

The bitter past my mind so plainly secs: 

And in such pleasures and such aims as these 
Have spent the precious years, too soon gone by, 

While striving vainly the wrath to appease 
Of that remorse which never seems to die; 

And, bowed in sorrow, seek upon my knees 
For the sweet memories for which I sigh! 

But passion-stained and scathed, as I am now, 

I have some feelings that are soft and pure: 

Mother ! thy tender kiss upon my brow 
Is for my trouble still almost a cure; 

And I can yet my sorrow sharp endure, 

For time and talents wasted on the past, 

While 1 am able thy love to procure, 

Although the moments are now ebbing fast; 

For nothing more my heart can e'er allure 
From that unselfish love which is the first and 
last l W. R. 
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AN OFFICIAL RAP. 


On the 8th of April last the British nation 
was engaged in the unusual operation of “ put¬ 
ting itself down/ 9 not perhaps exactly in the 
manner which neighbours oyer the water would 
wish, but nevertheless in a thoroughly effective 
fashion. John Bull, having put himself down, 
and conjugated, in lull chorus, the verb “to 
enumerate/' his door received an “official rap," 
and a man, “ dress'd in a little brief authority/’ 
took away his confession, which Mr. John Bull 
had made not always in conformity with his 
own desire, but under the direction of the Act 
of Parliament 23 and 24 Viet., c. 61. I was the 
man.who gave that “ Official Rapfor, although 
the number of enumerators was legion, in every 
particular street it was the enumerator; therefore 
I may as well assume to myself the title of the 
original and only collector of the returns. I am 
not disposed to follow the example of some per¬ 
sons who have given any but the right reason 
for their making an appearance in public, but 
boldly avow that filthy lucre was my primary 
inducement for accepting temporary service 
under Her Majesty's Government. It must, 
however, be also understood that another object, 
in undertaking the office, was a vague expecta¬ 
tion of amusement to be derived from the cast¬ 
ing up and totaling of the British nation. 

I have called myself the universal collector 
of census papers, but what I am about to 
relate occurred in a suburb of London, 
which, when the population was previously 
numbered, was, with its dust-covered fields and 
broken hedges on the one hand, and heaps of 
bricks, scaffolding.and rapidly rising walls on the 
other, in that peculiar transitional state between 
town and country, which, like the east wind, is 
“ neither good for man nor beast"; its houses 
affording neither shelter for bipeds, nor its un¬ 
occupied space, food for quadrupeds. Ten years 
have, however, worked a change, and the dis¬ 
trict is no longer a desert, but a thickly-popu¬ 
lated hive—a little world, in fact, having its 
artists and authors, butchers and barristers, 
cabmen and clergymen, drapers and dramatists, 
fundholders ana fishmongers, jewellers and 
journalists, lawyers and labourers, musicians and 
manglers, surgeons and sweeps, tailors and top- 
sawyers, warriors and washerwomen, cum mmltis 
aliis ; indeed a complete colony, representing 
every branch of trade, nearly every profession, 
and possessing its social sliding scale, descend¬ 
ing from an aristocratic few to a plebeian multi¬ 
tude ; furnished also with its administrative 
machinery, its county and police courts, its 
vestry-room, its fire engine, its union, and its 
gallant band of volunteers; so that if the district 
were cut off from the great city, of which it is an 
integral portion, it would be found ready to un¬ 
dertake the task of self-government, A portion 
of this flourishing locality I traversed on the 8th 
of April last, collecting schedules from house to 
bouse, and announcing my advent by “an offi¬ 


cial rap;” a public-house being my alphm and 
another public-house my ornef s. 

With the dignity befitting an enumerator, but 
with the guilty feeling of a respectable man who 
is seen going into a public-house at nine in the 
morning, I entered the “ Sir Isaac Newton,” 
and commenced my duties by informing the 
very fascinating young lady behind the bar that 
I had called for the census return. My com¬ 
munication was apparently of so facetious a na¬ 
ture that she immediately began to giggle, then 
to smirk, and finally honoured me with a co- 

? uettish toes of the head, and a long stare, as if 
were altogether a very novel and amusing 
object to look at. / don't know, but possibly 
there may have been some connection between 
the absurd behaviour of that young woman, and 
the age assigned to her in the schedule; for as 
I glanced down the paper her giggling grew 
worse than ever, and tnen, without the smallest 
provocation on my part, she folded her arms, 
and, resting them on the beer-engine, looked 
me steadily in the face, and with the most terrible 
smirk exclaimed: “Now you wouldn’t have 
thought I was as young as that, would you 
I can only say that my No 1 in reply to the qnery 
was most emphatic, and I turned upon my heel 
with alacrity, and just got outside the door is 
time to hear a voice from the bar-parlour shout¬ 
ing, “ Ask the gent, Sarah, if he won’t take 
anything.” The offer, however, came too late; 
the gent bad flown, and was busy in the street 
of which the “ Sir Isaac Newton” formed the 
corner house. It was a long street of shops, 
from which the gloss of newness had not worn 
off: the gilded legends over the doors were 
bright and glittering, and the varnish and paint 
were so smart that it seemed doubtful if 
they were quite dry. Down this road of com¬ 
merce I marched, stepping in and out of the 
shops, and receiving the returns, in most in¬ 
stances* with a slap on the counter, as if the 
amount of business daily and hourly transacted 
was of a most extensive nature. Bach schedule 
was properly filled up, and the collecting began, 
I must confess, to be rather monotonous. I 
suspected, after visiting twenty-four houaee, that 
I was merely playing the part of an amateur poet- 
man, with the slight difference of receiving in¬ 
stead of delivering missives. I felt small, and 
to add to my discomfort I was attended down 
the street by a small cortege of young children, 
who followed at my heels, congregated round 
the door when I entered a house, and renewed 
their march after me when I came out. Theirs 
was no silent admiration of the enumerator: 
they passed their remarks freely upon my per¬ 
sonal appearance. Tom requested Bill “to 
twig my bootsBill desired Tom to look at my 
“ umbreller;” Dick pointed me out to Harry 
“ as the cove with the hat /' and Harry, having 
to enter a shop, took his leave by executing, a 
short distance in front of me, an eccentric dance, 
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An Official Rep. 


shouting at the tame time, “Oh isn’t I a Cure? 
—oh isn’t I a Cure?” I must own, too, that 
when I recognised a lady of my acquaintance on 
the opposite side of the way, and took off my 
hat in a style of which I am rather proud, my 
dignity was not increased by Tom and Bill 
mimicking the performance, amidst shrieks of 
laughter from their youthful audience. I felt 
letting my temper, when, fortunately, a police¬ 
man hove in sight, and Dick having oalled out 
“ Here’s the Bobby,” the whole lot decamped; 
but, before ridding me of their presence, Master 
Tom made a pounce at the schedules in my 
hand, uttering the request “ Give us one, mas¬ 
ter.” In reply I raised my umbrella in a threat¬ 
ening manner; but he bad vanished, and my 
sole consolation was a grumbling remark from 
an old gentleman, whose nose I had nearly hit, 
respecting “persons being more careful in the 
streets, and should not swing things about in 
that manner.” I had a great desire to ask him 
what he meant, but abstained from doing so, 
and marched on, savagely determined to pounce 
down upon the first man who had made a mis¬ 
take in filling up his return. To this end, at 
the next shop I sternly demanded if it were 
properly filled up. The proprietor, a very small 
man, with hair stiffly standing up from the top 
of his head, eyed me contemptuously; then, 
straddling out his two absurd little legs, and 
sticking his two thumbs in the arm-holes of his 
waistcoat, fiercely told me that he was surprised 
at my asking such a question, as “ none but a 
born idiot could fail to understand the Govern¬ 
ment instructions.” He glared at me after 
uttering this opinion, and then drawing himself 
up to his full height (five-feet one), walked down 
the shop, leaving me fairly astonished. I regret 
to say tnat an examination of this fiery gentle¬ 
man's return proved that all the information 
demanded had been carefully supplied, but sub¬ 
sequent investigations gave birth to the belief 
that a large per-centage of my fellow-countrymen 
are "* born idiots,” and I would suggest that at 
the next census a column should he especially 
devoted to this particular chronic mental afflic¬ 
tion. Though disgusted with that shopkeeper, 
he certainly broke the monotony of my rounds, 
and the very first “official rap” I gave, on ar¬ 
riving in a street of semi-genteel houses, where 
the householders principally described them¬ 
selves as “ letters of lodgings,” was answered by 
an invitation into a parlour, where a majestic 
lady received me with a dignified bow, and im¬ 
pressively placed in my hand a sealed packet. 

“There, sir, is my paper.” 

I bowed, and was proceeding to break the 
seal. 

“Surely it is not your intention to open it ?” 
was the surprised inquiry. 

I intimated that my instructions obliged me 
to do so. 

“ I then must observe, sir, that it seems 
strange, not to say unwarrantable, that my word 
is to be doubted: and I can hardly think that 
the authorities would sanction such a step.” 

Although my dignity was hurt, I politely in¬ 


formed the lady it was absolutely necessary that 
I should see that the returns were properly filled 
up. 

“ There cannot be the slightest fsar on that 
point,” rejoined my companies), casting wither¬ 
ing glances at me, and then adding, in a very 
sarcastic tone, “ Perhaps you will admit this, 
when I tell you that for eighteen years I kept a 
first-class boarding school: fifty guineas a-year, 
Italian and music extra.” 

Certainly I could not see the connection be¬ 
tween the boarding-school and the census re¬ 
turn, and I was proceeding to break the seal, 
when she laid her hand upon my arm, and in a 
stern voice said: “ Promise me one thing.” 

I stammered out, that it was impossible to 
make promises, but she interrupted me by add¬ 
ing : “ Promise me. sir, that none but the 
Registrar General and yourself shall know the 
contents of that paper.” 

I started, and entertained some doubts of the 
lady’s sanity; but she gave me little time for 
reflection. 

“ Remember, sir, there are matters—delicate 
matters—which should not be made public; and 
I, therefore, if you have authority to open that 
packet, beg it may be placed by your hands in 
those of the Registrar General.” 

It was with the utmost difficulty that I could 
refrain from laughing, but I did manage to keep 
my countenance, and gravely assured the lady 
that her wishes should be complied with to the 
letter. 

“ Then I am satisfied, sir,” was her reply; 

“ I believe you only do a painful duty in open¬ 
ing that packet, and I thank you. Good 
morning.” 

She bowed me from her room, and I was so 
tickled with that unmarried lady’s feverish 
anxiety, when I looked at the age she had in¬ 
serted in the return, and remembered her almost 
antediluvian appearance, that my next “ official 
rap” was chararactemed by awell - executed 
tremulo , and, as if to make the burlesque more 
complete when the door was opened, the man 
who acted as porter went to the foot of the 
stairs, and shouted, loud enough to be heard 
half-way down the street, “Hullo, Betsy! 
here’s the gent come to know your age!” 

From the street of lodging-houses I proceeded 
to one of the most nondescript description: 
every door-post was ornamented with a regiment 
of bell handles; commerce had settled in the 
areas and the attics; at one house a general 
shop-keeper kept his emporium in the front 
kitchen, and at another a tailor had established 
himaelf on the second-floor; washerwomen and 
sweeps abounded, and about the bouses, road¬ 
way, pavement, and children there was a gene¬ 
ral look of dirt and industrious poverty. Diving 
down the area of the first house my descent was 
announced by an urchin shouting, as he passed, 
“Milk, below!” and then, playfully tapping 
my hat, he hazarded the remark that he sup¬ 
posed there “ was nothing hinside,” which it 
must be owned rather ruffled me, and ill-fitted 
me for the calm performance of my duties, nor 
Digit!: N 2 ^ )Ogle 
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was I much re-composed when a troubled face 
confronted me in the shop, and a voice ex¬ 
claimed : 

“Oh sir! Pm so glad you’ve come; such a 
dreadful accident.” 

Evidently I was mistaken for the doctor, and 
I informed the woman that I was not a medical 
practitioner, but the enumerator, who had called 
for the census paper. 

“ That’s it, sir.” 

“ Yes, sir, that's it,” observed a red-faced 
woman, bustling up, and joining in the conver¬ 
sation. “ Poor dear, she 'aven’t had a wink of 
sleep all night; and her blessed baby, too, only 
two months old; and he took the pledge three 
year ago, and never broke it afore.” 

“That's true, Mrs. Johnson,” cried the 
other; “ and it all comes of them strikes.” 

“Ah! it all do come of that, Mrs. Giles! 
Heavens knows the trouble I've had with mv 
old man. What with beer, baccy, and such 
like, I have almost been wurretted out of my 
senses. Only let them give me the making of 
the law, and I would show them what for.” 

As the latter part of this philippic was ad¬ 
dressed to me as if I were connected with them, 
and as I was somewhat mystified as to a baby, 
two months old, having taken the pledge three 
years ago and broken it, and met with an ac¬ 
cident in consequence, I again ventured to 
suggest that I had called for the census sche¬ 
dule, and had no sooner done so than the 
woman who had opened the door again began: 

“ That's it, sir; and only to think that of all 
nights in the year, he should have done it when 
that were in tne house—and what, sir, we 're to 
do is more than I can say.” 

“ Ah! my dear, that's true enough! and if 
he was sent to prison it would only serve him 
right; for, as I read with my own eyes on this 
my own dokkymen, which, sir, it is properly 
wrote in, as my own daughter is a scholard, be¬ 
cause I had little enough of that when I were 
young—and I am not ashamed to confess my 
age, which it is forty-nine last Michaelmas. It 
is five pounds, and what you air to do, Mrs. 
Giles, if he's taken, and the blessed infant only 
two months old, is more than I can tell.” 

“ Really I cannot see what this has to do with 
me.” 

“ Of course, sir,” continued the voluble Mrs. 
Johnson; “fora gent like you it is not to be 
supposed that you should, sir; but if so be it is 
a case for the police-courts, for her sake, sir, 
and not for hisn, I will not say but what I 
would speak to his worship as to karractur and 
without saying more than as a truth I have oc¬ 
cupied this house ever since it were built, and 
paid my rent reglarly; for which there are in 
that old tea-pot my receipts.” 

“ I do not in the least doubt that; but I must 
really request you to hand me the schedules.” 

Upon making this demand in rather a per¬ 
emptory manner, something resembling a co¬ 
herent explanation was obtained. From this I 


gathered that Mr. Giles, a mason, and so quiet 
a man that he had taken and kept the pledge 
for three years, had been so worked upon by 
some fierce advocates of the “ strike” that he 
returned home the previous evening in a hope¬ 
less state of intoxication, and, much to nil 
wife’s horror, lighted his pipe with the schedule, 
at the same time exclaiming he was not a-going 
to be dictated to by any of them ere State secre¬ 
taries, eating up the working man's money, and 
he should like to meet with anyone who would 
tell him he must do so, he would serve them 
the same way. Hence the wife’s fear of fines, 
and the landlady’s good-natured, but incompre¬ 
hensible interference on her lodger’s behalf. A 
fresh form and a few strokes of the pen soon 
put matters to rights, and elicited the remark 
from Mrs. Johnson, as I went up the steps, 
that I was “ a very purlite Government-gentle- 
man ; and others, that ought to know better, 
might learn something from such like as him is.” 

The sound of my “official rap” was next heard 
in a mews; and, if I were disposed to make a 
bad pun, I might remark that if this particular 
mews was not poetic, it was at least prolific. 1 
never met with a more densely packed popula¬ 
tion than was discovered in the flowerpot-silled 
windows of the rooms over the stables. Mothers 
and fathers, grandfathers and grandmothers, 
sons and sons-in-law, daughters and daughters- 
in-law, “ boarders” and “ visitors,” nephews and 
nieces, aunts, uncles, and cousins were all so 
closely stowed away, that it gave birth to the 
belief that the horse’s manger by day was the 
baby’s crib by night. And of the corn-bin it 
mignt be said it was like the chest of drawers in 
“ The Deserted Village 


“ The chest contrived a double debt to pay— 
A bed by night, a chest of drawers by day. 


H 


There, too, I had an opportunity of noting the 
spread of education amongst the lower orders. 
Every boy and girl under twelve was a 
“ scholard;” so a hope exists that some day a 
full-blown “scholara” must issue from the 
mews, to be crowned with bays. Neatness 
in these habitations of many people was 
the rule, and not the exception; and the 
neatest of all was the one in which resided 
a buxom housewife, who told me tbit, 
during the last ten years, she had increased 
the population of the mews by nine; and that, 
when the previous census was taken, her family 
numbered four children: thus making a very 
pretty sum-total. 


As I left the mews, a cabman, leaning over 
the hatch-door, calmly smoking a long clay pipt> 
winked at me in the most knowing manner, and, 
indicating with his thumb a policeman who was 
standing at the corner, exclaimed— 

“ I say, master, you '11 get at 'em, between 
you, this time!” and then, with another wink» 
took a long draw at his pipe, looking very much 
as if he had hit the right nail on the head. 1 
suppose he imagined I was obtaining a return 
of tne thieves. Perhaps the policeman though! 
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I was one myself, as he flavoured me with a long 
stare until I got close up to him; and then, ap¬ 
parently satisfied of my respectability, resumed 
nis slow heavy walk down the street. 

Proceeding to an adjoining street, about 
which hung an air of struggling gentility, my 
“ official rap” had only been repeated at the first 
house—not number one, as number one had yet 
to be built—often enough for me to receive a 
greater amount of blacklead from the knocker 
than was altogether agreeable, when a thin, 
middle-aged lady, dressed in rusty black silk, 
and her skirts guiltless of crinoline, opened the 
door, and invited me into the front parlour. 

" This way, if you please. This is my apart¬ 
ment.” 

She glanced round the “ chair-lumbered closet 
just twelve feet by nineand I did likewise, 
out failed to discover anything remarkable in it. 

u I repeat, this is my apartment—at least for 
the present —and here is my return. You will 
find everything properly filled up. My age I 
have stated to be above forty; and that I assure 
you is correct—I am above forty.” 

I felt tempted to remark I didn’t doubt the 
fact; but refrained, and simply said it was 
necessary to have more precise information. 

I can’t give it. I won’t give it, neither 
for the Registrar-General nor for the Home- 
Secretary. I can make that answer or none at 
all. I have also filled-in my occupation as 
1 Claimant of property.’ That is my occupation, 
and has been my sole one for the last ten years; 
and will continue to be until I die or gain my 
rights. I have been wrongfully defrauded, by 
the machinations of wicked persons, of my just 
and lawful rights; therefore, I maintain lean 
only describe my occupation as that appertaining 
to a claimant of property. And I have only to 
remark that I have made this explanation to 
you away from the people of this—this place— 
where, for the present, I am compelled to reside. 
I have nothing further to add. Should you de¬ 
sire to know more, I can refer you to gentlemen 
of position who are perfectly acquainted with 
the circumstances of my case, and can vouch for 
my respectability.” 

I assured this gentlewoman that I never for a 
moment doubted her respectability, but that I 
should have wished for rather more precise in¬ 
formation as to age and occupation; but finding 
that my request only produced a reiteration of 
the statement touching her property and “ the 
machinations of wicked persons,” I left her to 
resume her wearying employment as claimant 
of property. 

Another turn brought me into a street of 
third-rate lodging-houses, packed full of fami¬ 
lies, the heads of whom followed all kinds of 
precarious callings. Every front door was 
fitted with a latch-lock, and round most of the 
keyholes the paint was worn completely off, the 
wails of the passages were dirty, and every ves¬ 
tige of pattern had been trodaen out and shuf¬ 
fled off the oilcloth. There was a perpetual 
bustle of persons up and down the stairs, and 


when I got occasional glimpses of the dirty little 
back yards I came to the conclusion that “ little 
washes” were continually being carried on by 
some of the occupants of these “ teeming” and 
not over-cleanly ” hives.” At one house in this 
street my " official rap” was answered by a little 
drab of a girl, who, on putting a bundle of re¬ 
turns into my hands, asked me to step up to 
the Becond-floor front for their’n.” I complied 
with the request, and, having achieved the feat 
of ascending the steep and narrow staircase, en¬ 
tered a room in which the most admired dis¬ 
order reigned: wearing apparel was scattered 
in all directions; one chair bore the unwashed 
cups and saucers that had been used at break¬ 
fast ; a teapot stood on a cheffonier, flanked by a 
brass candlestick on one side and a half-quartern 
loaf on the other; some torn and dirty books 
were heaped upon another chair, and on one 
side of the fireplace was a clothes-horse, on 
which were being aired some minute articles of 
baby attire; while on the other side was the 
small owner of the property, lying asleep on the 
lap of a pocket edition of a nursemaid. And 
this small handmaiden announced my arrival by 
a shrill cry for “ Missus ”! In answer to the 
demand, a door communicating with the back¬ 
room opened, and a person dressed in a singu¬ 
larly simple, but most ungraceful wrapper, 
made her appearance. She was not strictly 
handsome, but a large pair of brilliant, restless, 
black eyes, which rolled and flashed unceasingly, 
gave striking effect to her face: and, whether 
from her eyes, or her slow, measured speech, I 
could not help associating her with a sketch of a 
young lady in a melodramatic gipsy-dress which 
hung over the fireplace. 

“Will you take a seat?” she asked, in as so¬ 
lemn a voice as if she was pressing me to par¬ 
take of a poisoned cup; and seeing that all the 
chairs were occupied, Bhe glided across the 
room, swept the books from the seat they co¬ 
vered, ana motioned me to the table, which was 
partially covered with the fragmentary remains, 
of a banquet. I sat down, and was then asked 
“ if I would be so obliging as to fill up the 
form ” ? I signified my willingness to comply 
with the request, and suggested that pen and 
ink were necessary. Unfortunately I had asked 
for articles most difficult to find, and a search 
for which entailed a complete rummage of the 
room, resulting in the required implements 
being at length dragged from a cupboard, where 
they were keeping company with the remains of 
“ half a hundred ” of coals, and a gridiron! 
How many knibs that pen had, or of what pe¬ 
culiar pasty composition that ink was made, I do 
not pretend to say. A little humouring of the 
former, and a judicious admixture of cold tea to 
the latter, enabled me to perform my task. 
With a slow enunciation, and with the black 
eyes rolling and flashing, the heroine in the 
morning wrapper gave me her own, her hus¬ 
band’s, and baby’s names, their respective ages, 
conditions, and sexes, and where they were 
born; but when I asked the rank, profession 
or occupation of the “ head of family,” the 
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absolutely biased, and their owner exclaimed— 
44 That, sir, I decline to state.” 

“ But really I must—” 

44 I cannot inform yon.” 

“ I§ he in trade ?” 

44 Again I say I decline to give any informa* 
tion in the matter.” 

44 Are you aware that your husband is liable 
to a penalty ?” 

4 * We must take the consequences,” was the 
reply, with an awful flash of the eyes. 

I was fairly nonplussed; but, thinking she 
might be less reticent in regard to herself, I in* 
quired if she followed any occupation ? 

14 1 cannot reply to that question,” was the 
only answer elicited! and although I tried 
my hardest, my only reward was an obsti¬ 
nate persistence in the Non mi reoordo style 
of giving evidence, and increased rolling 
of eyes. Finding all my efforts fruitless, I left 
this heroine, and on gaining the street-door was 
accosted by the landlady, who, touching me on 
the arm, asked me in a low tone of voice, 
44 Can you tell me, sir, what he is ?” 

A jerk of the hand indicated the direction of 
the second floor. 

“If I did know I certainly should not tell 
you; but I don’t.” 

“ Well, surely, I thought I should find it out 
now,” sighed the landlady, as she closed the 
door after me; and 1 descended the step, think¬ 
ing that perhaps, under the circumstances, her 
curiosity was a little excusable. 

As it was now growing dusk, 1 hastened to finish 
my rounds, and my “official raps” succeeded each 
otner with considerable rapidity, and at length 
I came to the last street, formed of two lines 
of semi-detached houses arranged in pairs, and 
all so alike, that it is to be hoped none of the 
44 heads of family ” are given to dining out, as a 
slight difficulty might be experienced in finding 
their respective homes. At the last house but 
three, in jthis most neat and unexceptionable 
street, I was received by a boy in buttons, who 
conducted me to the dining-room. It was cozily 
furnished, but bore unmistakable traces of the 
hand of the upholsterer, who had evidently been 
called in and requested to furnish the house. I 
had scarcely surveyed the contents of the room 
when the page requested me to 44 walk into the 
drawing-room;” when I was shown into an 
apartment lighter and brighter than the other. 
Standing by the fire was a stately lady, who 
claimed to be the 44 head of family,” although, 
from the simple fact of her 44 condition ” being 
44 unmarried,” there was no 44 family ” to be 
44 bead of.” I am not vain, but I do attribute 
the sweetness of the smile which greeted me to 
the fact that I am not altogether bad-looking, 
and not to my official capacity of the enume¬ 
rator. 

44 Pray be seated, and do let me ring for some 
wine,” was the greeting I received ; and I com¬ 
plied with the former but declined the latter 
request. 44 1 am so lorry to trouble you, but I 
am so dreadfully stupid in all business matters: 


poor dear papa used to say be couldn’t think 
what I should do without him.” 

I bowed, and wondered what the poor dear 
papa of that ample form was like when alive 1 

44 1 am sure, then, you won’t mind filling up 
that dreadful paper you left here the other day! 
I am almost ashamed to ask you: I am sure, 
when I saw you delivering them on Wednesday, 
I quite pitied you for all the annoyance you 
would have to undergo.” 

She had seen me, then ! Which was it—my 
whiskers, or my general military bearing ? 

44 1 wonder where I put that paper 1” 

44 It is of no consequence,” I said; 44 1 have 
plenty more.” 

44 How very kind ! I’m sure we all onght to 
be so much obliged to you! Ob, the ink: pray 
don’t move—my stupid bead! I think you will 
find everything there,” she added, putting a 
handsome silver inkstand on the table, and seat¬ 
ing herself opposite to me. 

1 could not help feeling something like a pho¬ 
tographer, or perhaps a clerk in a foreign con¬ 
sul’s office, about to sketch a pen-and-ink portrait 
for a passport. The name was given correctly, 
but the relation to head of family elicited the 
remark— 44 Dear me, I suppose as the house is 
mine I am 4 head of family.’ ” 

44 And your condition, may I ask ?” 

44 Really, you men are shameful creatures ; it 
is quite like the thing they used to have in 
Spain—you know—dear me—the people in 
black—the—really I’m not fit for anything, my 
memory is so bad : I mean the Inquisition. Oh 
dear me ! I had almost forgotten your question. 
I am unmarried. I suppose I ought to call my¬ 
self a spinster, but that is such a dreadfully ugly 
name.” 

I don’t think I felt quite comfortable, when I 
looked at that stout female nodding and smiling 
at me from the other side of the fire-place, and 
I began to wish that somebody else were in the 
room. However, the only thing to be done wss 
to get on with the work, and, in as dry official a 
tone as I could assume, I asked her age last 
birth-day. 

What was my embarrassment when, instead 
of directly replying, she drew her chair round 
full face to me, and exclaimed, “How old should 
you take me to be ?” 

44 Well, really,” I stammered, horrified with 
the inquiry, 44 1 do not think I could possibly 
guess.” 

44 Then try.” 

I looked at the red face and the voluminous 
form, and mildly ejaculated, 44 Not more than 
five-and-thirty.” 

44 That is extraordinary,” she exclaimed, in a 
delighted tone; “that is exactly what all my 
friends tell me; hut I am older than that. 1 
can’t tell you though: no; really I cant: I must 
write it down.” 

I handed her the schedule, in which she in¬ 
serted the information, and returned it to me, 
saying, 44 Of course, I know you will read it; yon 
men arc such quisles. Oh I now don’t pretend 
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you won’t. There! I declare, if you have not 
read it now!” 

" You may rely upon my-” 

“ 1 don’t suppose that you are any better than 
the rest of your sex.” 

I almost trembled as 1 gazed on my com¬ 
panion, smiling and nodding to a greater degree 
than ever. 1 endeavoured to recollect the precise 
place 1 had put my hat, while I bluntly asked 
her rank, profession, or occupation ?” 

“ There now, I knew how 1 should be puzzled; 
poor, dear papa was quite right; 1 am sure 1 
don’t know what I am; I have some houses you 
know, and some funds in the Bank; and then 
you know there is some money my lawyers lent 
to somebody; and that’s all. Oh 1 no—then 1 
have some railway shares.” 

“ A fundholder and proprietor of houses,” 1 
remarked, writing it in rapidly. 

“ There! now you see how clever men are! 
You did that in a quarter of the time I took to 
tell you about it. How I only wish-” 

As 1 really was getting alarmed for my own 
safety, I hastily interrupted her with a request 
for information about the servants. 

“There, again ! you see,” she rejoined, look¬ 
ing at me with decided admiration, “ you are 
so prompt and quick, 1 should never have thought 
of them; but you are so business-like, and do 
just what 1 should never do myself. Will you 
ring that bell please ?” 

I complied with the request, and almost ex¬ 
pected she would compliment me on my powers 
as a bell-ringer. 

“ You must be so tired,” sbe said, as I resumed 
my seat: " pray do let me offer you some wine.” 

Fortunately, I had only time to refuse when 
Buttons appeared with the missing schedule, 
which that intelligent young gentleman had 
taken upon himself to fill up as far as regarded 
the servants. Hastily glancing through it, I 
was about bowing myself from the room, when 
the lady rose, and, advancing to me, said, 

" Excuse me, but I am so lonely here that I 
should feel obliged, if you shoula hear of any 
one wishing to board, if you would only think 
of me.” 

I started; I even think 1 blushed. I know 
I stammered out something. I am certain 
that 1 snatched up my hat eagerly. 1 am per¬ 
fectly aware that I rushed down the steps into 
the street. I am convinced that I walked rapidly 
to the nearest cab-stand, and I am sure that I 
did not feel quite comfortable until 1 was sitting 
before my own fire in my own chamber, situate 
three good miles from that street. I assuredly 
did get the three remaining schedules the next 
day, but I took good care not to be seen by the 
“head of family” in that house. 1 solemnly 
aver that I neither left there my papers, my 
umbrella, nor my gloves, for tne purpose of 
giving me opportunity of calling again; and, 1 
equally, solemnly avow that I daily look with 
dread at the second column of the Times, lest it 
should contain a notice that “ If the enumerator 
who called at the houses in-street will call 


at number —- he will hear of something to his 
advantage.” 

Such were some of my experiences as the 
Enumerator I might, in addition, disclose many 
curious particulars concerning the orthography 
to be found in some of the schedules. I might 
give some strange examples of the modes of 
filling-up the returns. 1 might show how 
British humour ran riot in a number of the docu¬ 
ments; but 1 have no wish that John Bull 
should lose faith in his enumerator; 1 have there¬ 
fore, written the history of my Official. Rap 
so as not to belie tbe promise of the Registrar 
General, when he declares “ Care will be taken 
that tbe returns are not used for the gratification 
of curiosity.” 


FANCIES. 

BY ADA TRKVANION. 

▲ dark and a heavy shadow; 

A whisper of sighing wind; 

Tbe breath of hay from tbe meadow; 

The beat of leaves on the blind. 

A bird to my bosom flutters, 

And a child comes to my knee, 

While the thunder hoarsely mutters ; 

But neither of them I see. 

I gaze where the trees bend over 
A haunt which the wild doer range; 

And before me stands a rover, 

In whom years have wrought no change. 

A moment since, and some feeling 
O’er my soul shed tender bliss; 

Now, a cloud my sky’s concealing— 

I droop ’neath a parting kiss. 

I see a horse and its rider 
Wind up a steep mountain way; 

The chasm below looks wider 
As the lightnings round it play; 

I see alone, on tbe ocean, 

A fragile and storm-tossed bark; 

Through the tempest’s wild commotion 
Did there come a death-cry ? Hark 1 

But yon take my hands, which quiver, 

And say they are fancies, these; 

And moonlight, with white-hued shiver, 

Is lying upon the trees. 

How the waves haste to deposit 
The brown seaweeds on the shore! 

The storm is over: what was it 
We were talking of before ? 

*Tis an hour for quiet gladness. 

Tell me something gay and light; 

For my heart is full of sadness, 

And my eyes are dim to-night. 

Ramsgate , 1861. 
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HUSBANDS 

How often is it said, in the present day, that 
men and women are falsely placed with regard to 
each other! According to one party, men are 
too strong and women too weak, and they de¬ 
mand that women’s prerogative be forthwith 
greatly increased—they would make men of 
them at once. Others consider that by a 
different course of education, which should di¬ 
rect their minds to great objects, women would 
quietly assume a position equal to that of men, 
without any more active interference. A third 
and large party assert that, so far from men 
being the stronger, they have always been the 
victims of the other sex. 

There is perhaps some truth in each of these 
propositions; but when we consider that men 
have always been the law-makers, there may be 
a suspicion of their having secured to them¬ 
selves an undue portion of the powers and 
privileges of social life. It is so easy to make 
a law in favour of oneself, that we think there 
is a chance of the suspicion being well-founded. 
On the other hand, the small amount of truth 
which we have supposed to exist in the propo¬ 
sitions above stated is completely swamped by 
the presence of a load of injustice. 

The destiny of man and woman, husband 
and wife, is the same: each has certain duties 
to perform, which of themselves combine for 
the mutual advantage. If men and women, 
when brought together by marriage, and who 
have to live together for the whole of their 
lives, would make up their minds to be as 
charitable to each other’s failings, as much dis¬ 
posed to mutual forbearance and considerate¬ 
ness towards each other’s feelings in private, as 
they appear to be when in the presence of their 
friends, we should hear much less about injus¬ 
tice and false position. 

To use a common expression, what is fair for 
one is fair for the other: in the married state 


AND WIVES. 

there should be the strictest equality. The 
husband must come down from the position of 
master, not that his place may be taken by the 
woman, but that she may be the sharer of his 
pleasures, hopes, and joys, as she has ever been 
the partaker of his pains, fears, and sorrows. 
There is nothing more beautifiil than friend¬ 
ship ; and the friendship of husband and wife 
ensures the highest earthly happiness. 

Many married men consider themselves fully 
justified in passing most of their evenings away 
from home, among their companions. If this 
be fair for the man, it is equally fair for the 
woman to go out and visit her friends also. If 
it be essential that the woman have always a 
smile ready to greet her husband when he en¬ 
ters, it is equally essential that he should bring 
ood-humour and a pleasant countenance with 
im. True, he may he troubled and annoyed 
with business cares; but is she not troubled and 
annoyed, often to a greater degree, with family 
and household cares ? with the difference that, 
whilst she is always amongst hers, the man by 
his more active out-door life does in some mea¬ 
sure modify his. If it be fair for tne husband 
to keep the purse, it is fair that the wife should 
know how much or how little there may be in 
it. There must be no secrets on either side; 
what the man knows the woman ought to know. 
In cases of difficulty woman’s feelings will often 
suggest a better remedy than man’s reason. 

The case might be met by the mutual recog¬ 
nition of one common purpose and object, com¬ 
bined with respect for differing views regarding 
its attainment. Generally speaking, it may be 
said that there wants for man more of sym¬ 
pathy, for woman more of discretion:— 

" The kindest and the happiest pair 
Will find occasion to forbear; 

And something every day they live 
To pity, and perhaps forgive.” 


LEAVES FOR TH 

UNCLE HERBERT’S WEDDING. 

BY Y. S. N. 

“ Cousin Caroline, were you ever a brides¬ 
maid ?” 

“ Yes dear, several times; more often indeed 
than I ought to mention, if I had any expectation 
of being a bride.” 

u But were you at a wedding when you were 
as little as I am ?” continued the young 
questioner, wistfully eyeing the pretty white 
muslin frock and lilac sash which “ Cousin 
Caroline” was putting away, in readiness for the 
day which Miss Emmy began to think ” never 
would come.” 


E LITTLE ONES. 


“ Yes Emmy, I was rather younger, and 
certainly smaller than you, when first invited to 
take part in such an important affair. I think, 
too, that I was almost as pleased as you are, my 
little girl, although it was not at a sister’s wed¬ 
ding that my appearance was requested.” 

“ Can you make a story of it, cousin, and 
tell me all about it, from the very beginning ?” 

“ Well, I will do my best,” said Caroline, 
laughing; “ but there really is scarcely anything 
to make a story of, if it is to be a true one; 
neither plot, nor incident, nor wonderful adven¬ 
ture.” 

“ But I do not care for wonderful adventures,” 
said Emmy Ramsay; “ I like anything that has 
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happened to you, Cousin Caroline, a great deal 
better than fairy stories.” 

“ Indeed, little coaxer ? Then let us put all 
this finery away first, and when we are com¬ 
fortably settled in the summer-house I will begin 
at the ( very beginning/ according to your wish 
and my established custom.’ 

“ Oh! how nice that will be!” exclaimed the 
little girl, joyfully. I shall like it so much; for 
when the visitors come, I am afraid there will be 
no time for stories.” 

“No, my child; Cousin Caroline will have 
something else to do to-morrow, and for many 
days afterwards; so we will make the roost of 
present opportunities—a wise plan in graver 
matters than story-telling.” 

Caroline Seymour was, as my little readers 
have probably discovered, considerably older 
than her young companion; indeed, she had for 
more than ten years been almost a mother to 
Emmy and her elder sister Alicia Ramsay, who 
had lost their own dear mamma when quite 
young. Mr. Ramsay still lived; but, as he was 
often away from home, bis niece had the chief 
management of the little household, and had 
been the principal companion and instructress 
of his two daughters. Alicia was to be married 
in a few days, much to the delight of little 
Emily, who was very partial to her future brother- 
in-law, James Kenyon, and looked forward to 
spending many happy days at the newly-built 
rectory, close by, winch was now quite ready to 
be occupied by the young clergyman and his 
bride. 

Having thus more particularly introduced the 
Ramsay family to my readers, it is time to follow 
little Emmy to the cool, shady summer-house by 
the lake, and listen with her to Cousin Caroline’s 
account of her “ first wedding.” 

“ It was a great many years ago—ah! more 
than I sometimes believe possible, Emmy, so 
fresh is my remembrance of those old days— 
when what I am going to tell you took place. 
We—that is, papa, mamma, Miss Gibbs, a mend 
of theirs, and myself—were still at the breakfast- 
table in the pretty morning-room at Ashley 
Court, when papa all at once produced a letter 
from his pocket, which had been there forgotten 
and unopened for two or three days. 

“ ‘ What is the matter, Edwin ?’ inquired my 
mother. 

“ * Why, wife, a great deal is the matter this 
time! What a stupid trick of mine 1 I am 
getting more forgetful than ever, I declare. 
Such an important letter, too/ he continued, 
glancing rapidly over its contents, * to have 
kept all this time unopened, and consequently 
unanswered/ 

“ ‘ Who is it from ? What is it about ?’ were 
the eager questions. 

“ * From my brother Herbert: read it, my 
dear/ said my father, handing it to her, and 
looking himself immensely amused at the 
contents. 

“ * Going to be married l’ exclaimed my mother, 
with an expression of the most comical perplexity. 
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* Herbert married i You do not say so 1’ she 
continued, incredulously. 

“ * I do not, my love; but the letter does, which 
I suppose is to be believed, as it is not the 1st of 
April/ 

“ ‘ Married ?’ echoed Miss Gibbs, mournfully, 

‘ what a sad, sad pity!’ 

“ * And why so ? I think him a lucky fellow 
to secure such a treasure as he describes. Whom 
do you pity. Miss Gibbs ?’ asked my father— 

' the lady, or the happy man ? I thought you 
liked my brother Herbert ?’ 

“ ‘ So I do, Mr. Seymour; and always thought 
him very sensible for remaining single on the 
dear children’s account” 

“ ‘ What children! Whose should he remain 
single for, pray ?’ 

“ ‘ Yours/ said Miss Gibbs promptly; ‘ every¬ 
body expected them to come in to nis property/ 

“ ‘Then everybody is quite in the wrong, and 
much to he blamed for such expectations. 
Pshaw! nonsense/ said my father, more good- 
humouredly. “ Who could wish a fine, hand¬ 
some, kind-hearted fellow like Herbert to keep 
single and desolate in that large house of his, in 
order to make my children heiresses at his death ? 
Carry, my dear, you don’t want Uncle Herbert’s 
money, I hope ?’ 

“ ‘ No, papa/ I answered at once, not quite 
understanding the subject under discussion, but 
particularly objecting to Miss Gibbs saying 
anything m disparagement of my dear, kina 
Uncle Herbert, who had always been like a 
second father to Charlotte and myself. 

‘“That’s right, my child; then you will be 
veiy pleased to hear that Uncle Herbert is going 
to be married early in July, and wants you ana 
Charlotte to be his little bridesmaids. Won’t 
that be an honour!’ 

“ I ran off immediately to communicate all 
this important news to my elder sister, who was 
just then an invalid, and generally a prisoner to 
the couch in our school-room. To my surprise 
and distress, the intelligence was received by 
Charlotte with a paroxysm of tears. I knew 
she was very weak, and thought that the an¬ 
nouncement had been too hasty; but not that it 
was altogether unwelcome as well as unexpected. 

“ ‘ Are you not pleased with the prospect of 
being bridesmaid, Lottie ?* I asked, when the sobs 
had a little subsided. 

“ * I have not thought about that / she 
answered, sorrowfully. I have been thinking 
of nothing but Uncle Herbert; dear Uncle 
Herbert, who has always been so kind to us. It 
is very wrong of him to get married when I am 
so fond of him, and-’ 

“ ‘ Wrong ? Why, Lottie, is it not very kind 
of him now, to ask his little nieces to be brides¬ 
maids ?” I remonstrated, rather indignantly. 

“ Sister Lottie gave me no answer; but, when 
I told her what Miss Gibbs had said about 
Uncle Herbert’s money, she was quite as angry 
as papa had been. 

“‘No, Carry; such a thought would not 
have come into my head, although, being older 
than you are, my dear/ she observed—with the 
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full consciousness of having three years the 
advantage of me in that respect—' being older 
than you are, I have heard people say how rich 
we should be, if Uncle Herbert left all hia money 
to us, as he most likely would do if he died un¬ 
married. We do not want his money; but oh! 
Carry, it will be horrid when he gets a wife.’ 

" 1 Perhaps she will be somebody very nice: 
she ought to be/ I suggested, ' and then we 
should love her too.” 

“ But Lottie shook her head obstinately. 
' Nobody could be nice enough for Uncle Her¬ 
bert! and then, even if she were, why, don’t 
ou see. Carry, Uncle will care all the more for 
er and so much the less for us?’ 

“ This was quite a new idea for me, and not 
at all a pleasant one, Emmy; for I was very 
very fond of Uncle Herbert, as I have already told 
you. 

“ 'And shall we never go to stay with him again ? 
never have any hay-making parties and black¬ 
berry gatherings ?’ 

" * Oh 1 no, there will be an end to all that 
sort of fun, of course/ said Lottie, decidedly. 

“ This was a very melancholy prospect for the 
future t I did not like it at all, ana, influenced by 
my sister’s arguments and persuasions, bad 
arrived at the settled conviction that we should 
neither of us approve Uncle Herbert’s choice, 
and should both resolutely refuse the invitation 
to be present at the ceremony, in the capacity of 
bridesmaids. 

"'Did you hear her name?’inquired Lottie, 
when we had come to this praiseworthy deter* 
mination, and were more cheerful inconsequence. 

“ * No j I know nothing more than I have 
told you, for I ran off before anything was said 
about the lady/ 

" ‘ She’s a horrid fright, I dare say/ said my 
sister pettishly. 

" ‘ Poor laay, who is it you are abusing so 
unmercifully ?’ 

" We both started at the voice. It was Uncle 
Herbert who spoke. Not able to understand 
why his letter had met with no reply, he had 
found his way over to inquire tlie reason and 
receive the congratulations which he expected 
from his brothers family. 

"' Well, who is the ' horrid fright,’ Lottie ?’ ^ 

" But neither Lottie nor I could give a satis¬ 
factory answer to the query: we both hung our 
heads and looked foolish. 

“' Well, well, 1 will not tease my little 
favourites, or tell Miss Gibbs what you think of 
her/ said Uncle Herbert, good-humouredly. 
'I am too happy, to make misebief. Your 
mamma told me you had heard the news; have 
you not a kiss or a word of congratulation for 
me, you monkeys ?” 

“ He took me on his knees, and seated himself 
on the couch by my sister. 

Hey-day 1 red eyes; why what is it all 
about ? Have you model sisters been fighting, 
for a change ?’ 

"‘Wo never quarrel, as you ought to re¬ 
member, Unde Herbert,’ said Lottie indignantly. 
Then, sifter a pause, she added, in somewbat 


unsteady accents i ' Ws wish you every happi¬ 
ness, Uncle Herbert; but wo would rather not 
be bridesmaids, thank you/ 

" Her Up was still quivering, and I quite ex¬ 
pected another burst of tears. 

" Some inkling of the real cause of our dis¬ 
composure seemed to dawn upon Uncle Her¬ 
bert; forks immediately began to dilate upon 
the charms and accomplishments of theladj 
who was soon to be our aunt, and how anxiooi 
she was to make the acquaintance of his two 
dear nieces, and a great deal more, to which ve 
were obhged to Usten, with an amount of interest 
which we tried hard to conceal. In fact, when 
the long talk was over, and Uncle Herbert had 
assured us again that our visits at the park would 
be just as frequent, and he juat as kind to us as 
ever, we were both most anxious to be introduced 
to the original of the portrait which was shown 
to us, and looked anything but a horrid fright. 

*' It was agreed that when Lottie was strong 
enough we should drive over with Unde Her¬ 
bert to the pretty cottage in which she was then 
living with quite an old lady, her grandmother, 
who, at we were told, was a very kind old lady, 
and particularly fond of little girls. 

" Uncle Herbert stayed with us a week, and 
was, if possible, more merry and full of fun than 
ever, so that we quite forgave him for going to 
be married, and reconsidered our determinilion 
of absenting ourselves from bis wedding.” 

u And did you like the lady who was to be 
his wife ?” said Emmy anxiously. 

" I have loved few people as much, Eirnnj 
dear. We were good friends from the Int 
happy day of our meeting to the last sad hour 
when I closed her eyes for ever.” 

" Oh I Cousin Caroline, did she die befors 
marrying your Unde Herbert?” 

"No, oear; nor for many years afterwards. 
We had a merry, happy, wedding party, with 
nothing to mar the joy and contentment of any 
one of the few guests assembled to take a share 
in the ceremony. There were handsome pre¬ 
sents in abundance, for the bride bad long bees 
an occupant of that pretty little cottage, and had 
won the friendship and esteem of all around hr, 
from the children of the village school to the 
noble of the Manor Hall and Park, who had 
inaistsd upon performing a father’s part, m 
giving her away at the altar. Though an orphan 
for some years, my new aunt was neitherpenmlwj 
nor friendless, and the most fastidious could 
find no reasonable objection to Uncle Herbert • 
choice. So he carried her from her horn* 
araidsi the blessings and good wishes of all* sjj® 
the bells rang a merry peal after them; whilst 
we young ones, loath to lay our pretty dres** 
on one side, resolved upon finishing tb* W 
with becoming festivities. We made the cottajfl 
walls re-echo our joyous laughter, chasing each 
other up the old oaken staircase, or biding® 
some of its many odd nooks and corners; ** 
danced on the lawn, we rambled through the 
woods and shrubberies of Manor Hall, doingi ® 
fact, whatever the whim of the moment prompt'd 
us to do i the dear old lady, whose guests we 
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were, letting us follow our own bent, and enter¬ 
ing heartily into our innocent enjoyment, although 
I know she must have grieved sorely for the 
young girl whom Uncle Herbert had stolen 
from her.” 

44 And who wae the old lady ?—her grand¬ 
mamma, Cousin Caroline ?” 

“ Yes, dear: they had lived together since my 
aunt was quite young— a little girl 1 mean; and, 
of eourse, it was hard to part from her, even for 
a few weeks, and though she had promised to 
leave her cottage and live in Uncle Herbert’s 
beautiful house, for the sake of being near her 
darling, it was not quite the same as having her 
aU to herself, in a home of her own. There 
now, we have idled long enough, Emmy, and I 
must not tell you about any more weddings to¬ 
day,” 

“ Thank you. Cousin Caroline: it was a very 
nice story; but 1 want to know a great deal 
more than you have told me.” 

“ Do you, you curious little puss ? I declare 
you are never satisfied. 1 see the carriage in the 
distance though, so we must be moving towards 
the house, and see about tea. Papa and his 
companions will be quite ready for it, I am sure, 
after so much shopping. What questions can 1 
answer on our road ? What is there you par¬ 
ticularly wish to know ?” 

44 Well, tell me whether you and Cousin 
Charlotte often stayed with your Uncle Herbert 
and bis wife?” 

“Yes, dear; we lived at no great distance 
from them, and one or other of us was a con¬ 
stant guest at their bouse; for my aunt was un¬ 
fortunately very delicate, and was often glad for 
one of us to relieve her, in a great measure, of 
her household cares and duties. Papa and 
mamma never said 4 No,’ if Uncle Herbert drove 
over with a petition for * one of the girls’ to 
return with him. At first, of course we were 
too young to be more than companions to Aunt 
Herbert; but time slipped on quickly, transform¬ 
ing m into young women and housekeepers.” 

“ And when did Cousin Charlotte marry ?” 

“Years ago; just when I had almost resolved 
never to be a bridesmaid any more. My father 
and mother died soon afterwards, Ashley Court 
passed into other hands, and then—” 

“ Then what happened to you f" 

“ Why, then a little girl, a tiny delicate baby, 
came to Uncle Herbert's home, and I was asked 
to live there, and help to take care of her.” 

“And did you go?” asked Emmy,looking 
perplexed and bewildered at this statement. 

44 'Yes* Emmy, and never left her again. Eight 
years afterwards, just eleven years ago this 
last spring, another little baby girl was put into 
my arms by Uncle Herbert, and I wept bitterly 
as I kissed it, for that baby bad no mother; she 
had gone home to the holy angels, leaving me 
the charge of her two children* You, my Emmy, 
and dear Alicia, can best tell if I have striven to 
do my duty by them.” 

Emmy looked up dubiously; then, suddenly 
throwing both arms round cousin Caroline, 
exelaimed. 


“ I see it all now; you dear, dear cousin 
Caroline; you have been telling me about my 
own papa and mamma, only yon have called 
papa Herbert Seymour, instead of Horace 
Ramsay, and made him your papa’s brother, 
instead of Aunt Seymour's. I meant to ask you 
a great deal more anout him, but I know all that 
I want to know now. I wondered you never told 
me the name of the lady he married. I wish we 
had a portrait of poor mamma. I should so 
like to fancy her. Was she fair, like Alicia ?” 

44 See, and judge for yourself, my child !” 
answered Caroline, leading the little girl to the 
dining-room, in which a substantial tea was al¬ 
ready prepared. 

" Here is an exact resemblance of your poor 
mother, as she looked on her wedding-day!” 

44 Ob I bow lovely she must have been I But 
why was the picture never here before ? Is this 
the portrait papa has always wanted to find, since 
the miniature which I never saw was lost ?” 

44 Yes, the artist who painted it died before it 
was sent home. Many of bis pictures were 
stolen, this amongst them ; but it was recently 
discovered exposed for sale, in a shop-window, 
and here it is, fortunately, just iu time to smile 
down upon Alicia and her wedding guests. 
May her blessing rest on both my cbildreu then 
and ever,” said cousin Caroline, fondly. 

44 AH! I bear papa’s voice : run and meet him, 
and send Mr. Kenyon to me. When the wed¬ 
ding is over, and the house quiet again, I will 
tell you some more 4 true stories of your dear 
mamma.” 


Boswbll’s Introduction to Johnson.— 
They Met in the bach parlour of Davies, the book¬ 
seller’s shop in Groat Bussell-street, whore Boswell, 
“ tot (fours ttn gentiliomme,” according to his own 
account, had condescended to drink tea. Boswell 
saw Johnson through a glass door communicating 
with the shop, and nad time to whisper to Dsvies, 
41 Don’t tell where I come from,” recollecting the 
doctor's hatred of the Scotch. 44 Mr. Boswell, from 
Scotland, 1 ' cried the bookseller and actor, archly. 
Let Boswell teH the rest himself, for no one but him¬ 
self oan do his own meanness justice. 44 Mr. John¬ 
son,” said I, 44 1 do indeed eome from Scotland, 
but I cannot help it.” I am willing to tartar 
mjself that I meant this as light pleasantry 
to sooths and conciliate him, and not as any 
humiliating abasement at the expenee of my 
country. But, however that might be, this speech 
wss somewhat unlucky, for, wUh that quickness of 
wit for whieh he wss so remarkable, he seized the 
expression 44 come from Scotland," which I used In 
the sense of being of that country, and as if I had said 
that I had come away from it or left it, retorted, 
44 That, sir, I find is what a very great many of your 
countrymen cannot help." This stroke stunned me 
a good deal, and when we sat down I felt mystlf not 
a Uttlo embarrassed and apprehensive of what might 
eome next. Baring thus foresworn his country, the 

O Scot soon found his way to No. I, Inner 
e Lane, where Johnson then lived in chambers s 
and thus began that acquaintance to whioh the world 
owes the most telling piece of biography ever given 
to an English public .—The Queens qf Society. 
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Something for Everybody; or, A Gar¬ 
land for the Year. By John Timbs, F.S.A. 

(London: Lockwood and Co., Stationers 9 Hall 
Court .)—The title of this volume fairly expresses 
its contents. Full of curious and varied crumbs 
of information such as fall only in the way of 
men of letters, it is impossible to turn a page 
without falling on a fact or anecdote new to the 
generality of readers. The harvest of a long 
season of literary labour, of extensive reading, 
and personal observation and remembrance, is 
here partly garnered; for, as our readers are 
aware, many valuable volumes of the same cha¬ 
racter have already appeared by the same 
erudite and indefatigable compiler. Such books, 
though they do not take rank with original 
works, are frequently, as is the case with the 
present volume, infinitely more useful than a 
large majority of those which are; bringing, as 
they do, the curiosities of literature from the 
upper shelves of museums and other difficult 
places, to the fire-side, and the sunny window- 
seats of family sitting-rooms; letting young 
readers into the quaint customs of tne past, 
throwing light on almost-forgotten usages, 
giving meaning to phrases the sense of which 
had well nigh been forgotten. Thus we learn 
that the absurd practice of making April Fools 
is supposed to have originated in the festival 
which was held at the time of the vernal equi¬ 
nox, or “ first day of the month” of the Jews; 
on which day, according to their traditions, 
Noah sent the dove out of the ark on its boot¬ 
less mission. Hence the catching and sending 
persons on fictitious errands on the first of 
April—a jest still maintained in many places, 
and exceedingly enjoyed by young people. So 
we find Mimicry, perpetuating by simulation, the 
memory of remarkable events which could not 
otherwise have been preserved. In this way, as we 
all know, arose the miracle-plays of the Roman 
Church, in which the people were taught the 
rincipal events of the Old and New Testaments 
y seeing them acted by the priests. And even 
subsequently to the art of printing, the vulgar 
have been prone to continue this mode of com¬ 
memoration : of which the wearing of oak leaves 
on the 29th of May, in remembrance of the 
restoration of Charles II., and the still popular 
procession of Guy Fawkes, are amongst the latest 
illustrations. We had supposed ourselves in 
possession of a goodly quantity of the old-world 
lore hived in these pages; but Mr. Timbs’s 
volumes can throw light occasionally on Strut 
and Stukely, and even on Brand and Fosbroke 
themselves; and will prove of real value even to 
literary readers, who will here find themselves 
sparea the trouble of much labour and research 
on a great variety of matters. Speaking of the 
yule-log, our author tells us, that, as the servants 
were entitled to ale at their meals while the log 
lasted, they usually endeavoured to get as large 


a one as the hearth would admit of; and he 
adds, that Hagmond Abbey, near Shrewsbury, 
was burnt down, during the times of the civil 
wars, through kindling too great a yule-log. 
In Herefordshire, where some of the Romish 
and feudal ceremonies are, or were lately, prac¬ 
tised, Mr. Timbs tells us: 

On the eve of Old Christmas Day are lighted 
thirteen fires—twelve (Apostles) in a circle, and a 
Igrger one round a pole in the centre (the Virgin 
Mary). While these fires are burning, the farm- 
labourers witness the brightness of the Apostolic 
and Virgin flames from some shed, into which they 
lead a cow, on whose horns a large plum-cake has 
been stuck. The oldest labourer, taking a pail of 
cider, addresses the cow thus: 

“ Here ’a to thy pretty face and thy white horn! 

God tend thy matter a crop of corn!— 

Both wheat, rye, and barley, and all sorts of grain! 

And next year, if we live, we ’ll drink to thee again! 

The cider is then dashed in the face of the cow, 
who, by a toss of the head, generally throws the 
plum-cake on the ground. If it falls forward, it ii 
an omen of a good harvest next year; if backward, 
that it will be unfavourable. This commences • 
feast which is usually kept up till the next morning. 

The first part of this ceremony reminds us of 
one which we beard of in Shropshire. On 
Christmas eve, the colliers in the neighbourhood 
of Oswestry have a custom of making a cake 
of clay, in the centre of which they place 
a large candle, with fifty or more smaller 
ones around it. This, when lighted, thev 
carry to the threshold of every door, and, 
kneeling down, sing around it. This they 
call a star: and the custom doubtless re¬ 
ferred to the appearance of the bright one 
in the East, that went before the shepherd-kings 
to Jerusalem. There seems more relevance in 
this custom to the season than in the Hereford¬ 
shire ceremony, and yet a faint likeness between 
them. With the colliers it serves as an occa¬ 
sion for obtaining wassail or drink-money. Mr. 
Timbs proves the use of the Christmas-tree to 
be of much older date in England than we have 
been accustomed to suppose it, and reminds us 
that Stowe, in giving an account of a great 
storm on Candlemas Day, more than four cen¬ 
turies ago, speaks of its rooting-up a standard' 
tree on Cornhill, which was full of holme (holly) 
and ivy for Christmas. 

And it is thought [observes our author] that the 
Christmas-tree may be traced to a period long an¬ 
tecedent to the Christian era, namely to that cradle 
of civilization, Egypt. The palm-tree is known to 
put forth a shoot every month; and a spray of this 
tree, with twelve shoots on it, was used in Egypt at 
the time of the winter solstice, as a symbol of the 
year completed. 

The palm-tree spray of Egypt, on reaching 
Italy, was imitated by the tip of the pyramidal 
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fir, and was decorated with lighted tapers, in 
honour of Saturn. On the other hand, in Ger¬ 
many (from which country we have undoubtedly 
brought the revival of the custom of dressing 
Christmas-trees) they use as many pyramids as 
trees. They are formed of slips of wood, ar¬ 
ranged pyramidically, on which the toys are 
arranged, with green paper laid amongst them 
in imitation of leaves. Amongst other little- 
known local customs connected with Christmas, 
we are reminded that 

Dr. Stukeley said, only a century ago, “ On the 
eve of Christmas Day, at York, they carry mistletoe 
to the high altar of the Cathedral, and proclaim a 
public and universal liberty, pardon, and freedom 
to all aorta of inferior and even wicked people, at 
the gates of the city, towards the four quarters of 
heaven.” 

What a mingling have we, in this ceremony, of 
pagan rites with a corruption of Christian prin¬ 
ciples ! Amongst other singular customs, 

“ More honoured in the breach than the observance,” 

mention is made of “ Crack-nut Sunday,” or the 
Sunday next before the eve of St. Michael’s 
Day, when 

Within the memory of aged parishioners of 
Kingston-upon-Thames, the congregation in the 
parish-church were accustomed to crack nuts 
during Divine service. Young and old folks alike 
joined in the cracking. But [observes Mr. Timbs] 
the oddity was not peculiar to Kingston, for Gold¬ 
smith makes his Vicar of Wakefield say of his 
parishioners, “They kept up the Christmas-carol, 
sent true-love knots on Valentine morning, ate pan¬ 
cakes at Shrovetide, showed their wit on the first of 
April, and religiously cracked nuts on Michaelmas 
eve.” 

Yet, with due deference to the learned writer, 
there is a great distinction in cracking nuts on 
the eve of the saint’s day, and cracking them 
during the service at church on the Sunday be¬ 
fore ; and so we are fain to think that the oddity 
was peculiar to the pretty river-side town. Of 
such amusing and interesting details our readers 
will find a rich feast in the volume before us. 
“The May-day,” “The Well-dressings,” “Mo¬ 
thering Sunday,” and a host of other poetical 
and pretty fashions, are either dead or dying out 
before the utilitarian spirit of the Present, which 
marches on, overturning and throwing on one 
side all that is not strictly sensible ana strictly 
necessary; as if God himself had not sprinkled 
poppies and blue-bells amongst the growing 
corn: so every day is rendering more precious 
these records of the past, with which soon very 
few of us will have any personal acquaintance. 

Magnet Stories, No. 1 6 . “ Lost in the 
Wood.” By Mrs. Alex. Gilchrist. ( Groom- 
bridge and Sons , Paternoster-row .)—Mrs. Gil¬ 
christ’s addition to the Magnet Stories fully 
sustains the character of the series. The re¬ 
membrances of the childhood of their elders is 
always delightful to children; such recitals 
separate the distance between them, and awaken 
sympathies which no other themes can do. To 


hear of what mamma or papa did when they 
were little children, to know that they, too, had 
their tasks and troubles and adventures like 
themselves, creates a new bond of sympathy 
between them, bridges the years, and makes the 
childhood of their parents identical with their 
own. How warmly the little palms press ours; 
how closely they lean against us, listening to 
such remembrances—which Nature herself, as 
they ere ever the purest and gentlest, designs to 
be our latest! We babble of green fields at the 
last. 

The Life-Boat : A Journal of the National 
Dfe-Boat Institution. (IPm. Clowes and Son , 
Stamford-street; Charing-cross. ) —We do not 
take up this journal with a view to its 
literary merits. It possesses even stronger 
grounds for public support in the simple fact 
that it registers the valuable and heroic services 
of brave men by whose aid this, perhaps 
the most noble of all our public institutions 
for the succour of distressed humanity, is ren¬ 
dered actively efficient. If the urgency of the 
need and the perilousness of the service be con¬ 
sidered, not even the calamity of fire on shore 
can equal in its pitiless exigence the almost 
hopeless horror of shipwreck on our coasts, 
where the violence of the sea and the rugged na¬ 
ture of the coast itself denies all but the merest 
chance of escape, to the stranded vessel or her 
ordinary boats. Should the disaster happen in 
the vicinity of one of the Society’s stations (of 
which there are 112 on the coasts of the United 
Kingdom), no matter how high the sea runs, 
how hoarsely the wind raves, or the breakers 
roar among the rocks, a crew is never wanting 
to man the life-boat. Even landsmen volunteer, 
and hazard life and limb in the endeavour to 
save the perishing sailors, to whom, but for their 
providential succour, “no help cometh.” What 
were the number of those who annually perished 
by shipwreck in the narrow seas, and on the 
coasts of the United Kingdom, before the regis¬ 
tration of such tragical statistics, we have no 
means of learning. At present, notwithstanding 
the improvement in our mercantile navy, the 
system of certificated officers, ^excellent charts, 
light houses, light-ships, buoys, and all other 
appliances which philanthropy and science have 
introduced—life-boats, Manby*s apparatus, life¬ 
belts, &c., &c.—no less than 700 human beings 
are annually drowned on the shores and in the 
waters of the United Kingdom alone. During 
the past winter I find the number of persons 
saved by the boats of the National Life-Boat 
Institution to amount to no less than 203, and 
the note of the wreck of the “ Hortensia,” on 
shore on the North Steel Rocks , Boulmer, Nor¬ 
thumberland, does not give the number of the 
crew saved. It is, therefore, with much regret, 
notwithstanding individual donations and be¬ 
quests, that we find the committee ordering the 
sale of £1,000 stock from the funded capital of 
the institution. The outlays of the institution 
are ever in advance of the receipts, and yet, 
from all the seaward parts of Great Britain 
constant requisitions are being made for larger 
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boats, or new ones, or the establishment of 
boats at new stations; while a constant drain, in 
the shape of current expenses, contracts the 
utility of an institution whose claims are, or de¬ 
serve to be, in the widest and grandest sense of 
the phrase. National. 

Journal op the Workhouse Visiting 
Society. ( London .* Longman, Green, fy Co.) 
—This number opens with some very interesting 
extracts from the report of Her Majesty's In¬ 
spector of Schools for Pauper and Vagrant 
Children, from which we gather that the condi¬ 
tion of the children and the conduct of the 
schools are daily improving. The account is, 
for the most part, of a very hopeful character. 
A letter on military training of boys in the 
workhouse schools, from the Master of the 
Wolverhanpton Union, is worthy of attention 5 
as is also Miss Louisa Twining's answer to the 
questions of the Commissioners to inauire into 
the State of Popular Education in England. 
This lady suggests, in order to avert the evils 
of large numbers of children herding together 


without family affections or any attempt at their 
cultivation, first the appointment of a supe¬ 
rior class of persons over district and work- 
house schools, and secondly the maintaining a 
certain amount of protection to the girls after 
they have left school. The following passage is 
well worth quotation: 

With training schools wanted urgently for boys 
for the army and navy, for labour of all kinds in the 
colonies, where they would be gladly received at 
sixteen, and for girls as servants equally at home 
and abroad, why should there be all this sad waste of 
material, and a race educated to fill our workhoases? 
For as long as our workhouses are what they are, and 
seem intended to be by those who theorise about 
them—places of degradation—it must be fatal to 
bring up children in the daily seeing, if not associ¬ 
ating with all those classes who make it their home 

C. A. W. 


%• We have not received either the last part of 
“The Englishwoman's Journal," or “The Odd 
Fellow's Magazine" for notice this month. 


AMUSEMENTS OP THE MONTH. 


The past month of August has, as is usually 
the case, brought but little novelty with it in 
matters theatrical* and as four of the leading 
theatres are closed, we have little to descant on. 
At the 

Adelphi, 

"The Dead Heart" has been drawing well 
during the last few weeks; but by the time this 
sees the light will probably have seceded from 
the bills. At the 

Haymarkkt, 

Which flourishes irrespective of “ seasons," and 
never appears to close its doors, “My Lord 
and my Lady" have been very attractive per¬ 
sonages. 

The Olympic 

Closed on the 24th (an extra night for a benefit). 
The Strand, 

Deserted by its company, has been taken pos¬ 
session of for a few nights by Mr, and Mrs. 
Howard Paul, 

The Princess’S 

Is closed, to reopen shortly with a new play, 
untitled "Playing with Fire," and “Othello," 
Mr. Fechter being the mighty Moor. At 


The Lyceum, 

Which has opened for “an autumn eeauon" 
under Mr. Falconer, has been produced from 
his pen a new and original comedy, called 
“ Woman; or. Love against the World," and H 
has been very favourably received. The follow¬ 
ing is a sketch of the plot: Geraldine D*Arcy 
(Mrs. C. Young) has rescued from drowning a 
young Englishman, The Hon. Mr. Arden (Mr. 
H. Vezin), and the twain become, in conse¬ 
quence, much attached. The gentleman stays 
so long at Tralee (the scene of the adventure) 
that his London friends become alarmed and 
despatch Mr. Lumley Jones, a fashionable man 
of the world (played by Mr. W. Lacy), to bring 
him back. Meanwhile, Arden ana Geraldine 
have been secretly married. But one Lady 
Harriet Wilmington (Miss Murray), who ad¬ 
mires Arden, informs Geraldine, in her hus¬ 
band’s absence, that the marriage is illegal; 
whereupon Geraldine leaves him—he returns, 
finds her fled, and travels about himself for 
three years. In the interim, he becomes Lord 
Lindengrove— and she Lady Letitia Mount joy. 
To sum it up briefly, mutual meetings and ex- 

K anattons ensue, and “ all ends," as the story- 
H>ks say, “ happily.” The comedy, well written 
and of smart and elegant dialogue, was well re¬ 
ceived. It is to be hoped Mr. Falconer’s 
autumn-season may prove remunerative, though 
it is a bad time for London amusements. 

W. R. 
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THE TOILET. 

(Especially from Paris.) 


First Figure.— White muslin drees. At the 
bottom of the skirt a goffierd flounce, surmounted 
by a puffing run on, having a double head, 
with guipure insertion in the middle, and mauve 
ribbon run in it. Low body, covered with a 
short square cape, trimmed like the skirt and 
plaited. Sleeves, with three puffs and a flounce, 
surmounted by insertion. A mauve silk slip 
under the dress. A Tuscan hat, with white 
feather; chevalier gloves $ mauve silk burnout* 
bordered with black velvet. 

Second Figure.— Robe of sky-blue silk, 
trimmed at the bottom with a plain biais-cat 
band of white French moire, surmounted by a 
white chicory. Body in the waistcoat style, 
trimmed like the skirt. Sleeve half-wide with 
elbow, finished with a white moire cuff, orna¬ 
mented with a chicory to match the skirt. 

Under-sleeves and collar of embroidered mus¬ 
lin. Muslin skirt, with pompadour flounces. 
White crape bonnet, trimmed with white roses 
and myosotis . White marquise parasol. Glazed 
gloves. 

The reign of flounces continues, but we see a 
crowd of other garnitures. Here a deep flounce, 
with a plaited heading; there several flounces, 
surmounted by, or over, a bovillonnj. A very 
popular style of ornament is a coloured band of 
plain silk, of a brilliant contrast with the sadeh 


of the material; another, not nearly so general, 
is made by setting on a deep biais fulled as high 
as the knee, and divided at intervals by ruches, 
buttons, or bands of silk or velvet. 

Bar4ge dresses are frequently made with five 
or seven narrow flounces. Whits muslin robes 
are in great vogue for elegant dress at the 
watering places, where they give many soirees 
dtmsantes; in which case nothing so well replaces 
a veritable robe de bed. They are garnished with 
embroidered flounces, or withgoffred volants de 
Pompadour, or bouillonnjs; in short, caprice is 
the order of the day, and everything pretty and 
graceful is the fashion. Dresses of barkge, silk 
grenadin, and tarlatans are also much employed on 
the same occasions. Corsages are made both high 
and low, according to the material, and the purpose 
of the dress. Wide sleeves and those with elbows 
and revert are preferred. I spoke in my last 
letter of the revival of muslin shawls and man¬ 
telets—these are always fresh and convenient, 
especially for the toilet de campagne. Black 
shawls of embroidered cachemere and garnished 
with lace are very much worn, but so are a great 
many other shawls of silk grenadin, with satin 
borders and embroidered in the corners. Grey 
paletots and burnous have a constant vogue, aud 
the same may be said of the black silk pardessus. 

The autumn models of confections do not 
exhibit any essential change of fashion. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


The great event of the past month has been 
the Social Science Congress at Dublin, where 
amongst the many other interesting subjects 
disoussed, that of employments for educated 
women was introduced. Hitherto we confess 
that as a looker-on we really have not perceived 
any radical solvement of this question. Miss 
Blackwell’s example appears to nave awakened 
but little enthusiasm amongst her countrywomen 
for the study of medicine as a profession, 
•imply, we believe, because the women whose 
intelligence and mental power would fit them for 
this calling require no promptings. As in the 
case of Dr. Elizabeth herself, such women carve 


their own way in the world, and require no 
pushing. The inclination for such an excep¬ 
tional study, as women are at present educated, 
must be intuitive. Mrs. Overend tells us that 
the wood-cutting school at Islington failed, 
because the pupils all married; but should this 
have been a reason for preventing fresh pupils 
benefiting by a knowledge of the art ? If we 
remember aright, a less pleasing reaeon was 
given by the Committee of the School of Design; 
and the want of due attention and perseverance 
was alleged at South Kensington as a reason 
for giving up a class for teaching women-pupils 
the art of wood-engraving. In the course of 
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Answers to Correspondents . 


Mrs. Overend’s paper we observed a remark, 
that the difficulty with regard to educated women 
does not lie in the obtaining of employment, but 
in the manner of obtaining the remuneration, 
which, to be acceptable, must be offered in such 
a way as will not do violence to the refined mind 
and feelings of gentlewomen; and proposes a 
society to be conducted by ladies and gentlemen, 
whoecould appoint a manager—one to come 
betwoen the employer and employed—so that the 
empl y£e would not at all appear. Really, if 
these lady-candidates for employment are at the 
very outset ashamed of the means which is to 
render them independent, the sooner we cease to 
hear of them the better. They remind us of 
Lady Morgan’s old gentlewoman, who, compelled 
to sell mutton pies, was wont to carry her bas¬ 
ket into blind alleys and unfrequented places, and 
after the faintest possibly uttered “ Mutton pies!” 
ejaculate, “ I hope to God that nobody hears 
me!” Was Lady Morgan ashamed to take the 
money she had earned of her publisher ? Is Rosa 
Bonheur degraded by being paid for her pictures? 
Do the host of lady magazinists and editors 
lose caste because they are paid for their services ? 
Our lady friends, with such clients to work for, 
had better seek to raise in them a right 
feeling of the dignity of labour, even where 
gentlewomen are concerned. If these claimants 
to a comer of the labour mart are themselves 
ashamed of the very end they have in view, 
what earnestness can they throw into their pur¬ 
suit. Active minds may suggest and even act for 
them; but without individual interest and emu¬ 
lation what amount of excellence or perseverance 
will be maintained ? There is nothing derogatory 
in painting in oil or water, in ornamental de¬ 
signing, colouring photographs, wood-engraving, 
and lithography; the degradation is in being 
paid for the work; while the artists are hunger¬ 
ing and thirsting for the remuneration, for the 
very sake of which they have undertaken it. This 
affectation is really as mean as it is pitiable. 
Mbs Bessie Parke®’ scheme of emigration for 
this class of women meets with our best wishes. 


It is sensible and practicable, and offers the only 
means of maintaining a balance between the 
sexes in a country where the drain upon the 
male population is always increasing. While 
upon the subject of the employment of women, 
we may observe that one of the last bills intro¬ 
duced during the recent session of Parliament 
was one on the part of Lord Shaftesbury for 
improving the condition of women and children 
in factories. His lordship spoke of the long 
hours (from 6 to 6); of the tender years at which 
these little ones are set to work, either at home 
or in the manufactories. He also averred that 
hundreds of men are maintained by their wives, 
to the utter neglect of home and children. As 
a comment on this system, which deprives the 
children of the motner’s care, and confides the 
youngest to a nurse, and the rest to the con¬ 
tamination of the streets, we have the case of 
the child ^murderers at the Chester assizes, the 
revolting details of which might suggest, even at 
Exeter Hall, work nearer home than at Tanga- 
taboo, or the Fejee islands. 

During the past month we have to record the 
loss of the good Sidney Herbert, whose deeds 
as a statesman, a philanthropist, and a Christian 
gentleman, have added new brightness to his 
two beautiful and, to Englishmen, sacred names. 
Another name familiar to us appears upon a tomb, 
that of Madame Catherine Hayes: she died at 
Sydenham from the bursting of a blood-vessel; 
but all who saw her during the past winter 
must have noticed the fading looks of the sweet 
cantatrice . 

We go out of our way to chronicle the plea¬ 
sure we received in listening to a first lecture by 
W. Prowse, Esq., at the Greenwich Lecture- 
hall, on the evening of the 20th ult.: the subject 
‘‘The Ups and Downs of Bohemia.” With 
time, and the necessary attention to the art of 
declamation, Mr. Prowse has every element of 
success. The materials of the lecture were ex¬ 
cellently chosen and cleverly arranged. 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Postrt accepted, with thanks: “The Path 
by the River:” “The Traveller’s Tree;” “The 
Summer Pool” is rather enigmatical. “ Kate,” an 
obscurity in the sense of the last verse must, for the 
present, prevent our using this poem. Will our 
valued contributor kindly oblige us with an amended 
copy ? 

Pobtrt, declined , with thanks : “ Berenice 
“On Her Majesty’s Visit to Ireland:” “Roses;” 
“ Shooting Stars.” 

Prosb received : “ A Queer Adventure;” “ Ca- 
nova;” “The Old Water Gap;” “A Defence of 
Flirting.” 


“All in the Wrong” shall be replied to in a few 
days. 

“ P.N., M.D., Cork.”—We answerd this gentle¬ 
man’s note by return of post, but have received no 
farther diiections touching the MS., which we shall 
gladly return on receipt of stamps for the purpose. 

Prose received and accepted : “Leaf and Cloud 
Beauty;” “ A Woid for Old Age.” 

“ Ballowmere.” —We regret, at the last mo¬ 
ment, to be obliged to defer the commencement of 
this tale till our next number, when it shall appear 
without fail. 


PrlnUd by Rogerton and Tux ford, 546 , Strand, London. 
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(A Staffordshire Story.) 


“ Thee’lt come whome soon to-night, father ?” 
said Mrs. Lloyd, coaxingly. “ To-morrow’s 
Sunday, and thee minds what thee promised the 
pa-ason.” 

" Grand-dad’s a-gwoin to take me to church,” 
put in little Polly Lloyd, with her mouth full of 
porridge. 

Whereupon Mrs. Lloyd turned round snap¬ 
pishly upon that young person, with “ Hold 
thee noise, and ate thee nttle, do, then 1” ad¬ 
ministering a slap, by way of emphasis. 

“ Nay, wench, don’tee be so sharp with the 
little’un,” said the old man. “ Her ts gwoin to 
church with Grand-dad, if her’s a good girl, isn’t 
her. Drink thee porridge, my child, ana don’tee 
cry. Has’tputa bit o’cancfie in the lantern. 
Poll?” 

“ Thee won’t want the lantern to-night, 
father,” the woman answered, still coaxingly. 
Thee’lt come back straight from th’All, and not 
go to Wood-green, to-night ? Thee’lt be whome 
again before it’s dark.” 

“ I tell thee, give me the lantern!” said the 
old man doggedly. “ It’ll be dark afore I get 
away from th’All. The master always keeps me 
a long spell talking; besides I want to see our 
Milly on the way, and she’ll, as like as not, 
have one o’ them praying fellows there, and 
then one can’t get a word in till he’s hollered 
himself out o’wind. I want to see Milly about 
them pigs.” 

The woman, with a sigh, reached down the 
lantern from its hook, and brought a thick 
walking-stick from a corner. “ Yo might see 
Milly to-morrow,” she said. 

“ Her won’t talk about pigs of a Sunday, nor 
Jem neither,” said the old man, with a half- 
laugh ; “ her won’t even cook a bit o’ pork of a 
Sunday, let alone bargaining for live pigs.” 

As he spoke, he was putting the string of the 
lantern round his neck. 

“Be sure thee tak’st care o’ the money,” said 
the daughter. 

“ Don’t thee fret theeself.” 

“And thee won’t go to Wood-green?” 

“ My word 1 ” cried the old man, striking bis 
tick, angrily, on the paved floor, “wilt thee 
never have done with Wood-green ? If a man 


does, once in a way, take a mug o’ yael too much, 
is it always to be thrown in his face ? Didn’t I 
tell thee, wench, I was coming home straight 
from th’ All ? What more dost want ?” 

He had not told her anything of the kind; nor 
would his promise, on that subject, have been 
worth much if it had been made. However, he 
had been a man of his word on all other mat¬ 
ters through a long life; and so on this Wood- 
green subject he always managed to save his 
conscience by some such equivocation as the 
present. The Wood-green temptations, though 
irresistible, would have lost half their sweetness 
had he been conscious of having told a down¬ 
right lie in yielding to them. The asking 
whether one has not made a promise—the 
“ Didn’t I tell thee ?” is very different from ab¬ 
solutely making a promise. 

As the old man stepped out into the street he 
met his daughter’s husband, Abram Lloyd, 
black and coal-begrimed, coming into his tea. 

“ Where be'st gwoin ?” asked Abram. 

“ Gwoin for the money, mun,” answered the 
old man. “ And I, may be, shall look in at 
Milly’s on the way about them pigs. Good¬ 
night, my lad.” 

Abram, coming in to his wife, said: “ He’s 
off to the old place again.” And so there was 
some talk between husband and wife upon the 
subject of “ yaeland little Polly, listening 
with ears too obtrusively open, received another 
slap, ostensibly for having spilt porridge on her 
pinafore, really because Mrs. Lloyd felt instinc¬ 
tively that the child ought not to have heard 
these weaknesses of grand-dad discussed. The 
uncultured have a quick sense enough of any 
breach of right, but they cannot discriminate 
nicely as to the means of mending the breach. 
Slapping little Polly for spilling the porridge 
certainly did not wipe from her memory the 
conversation about Grand-dad and his “yael.” 

“He’ll fall into the Park Pool, and be 
drowned some o’ these nights,” said Abram, 
in conclusion. “That’s what’ll be the end 
o* him.” 

Abram had finished such conversations many 
times before with precisely the same form of 
words* Being slow of thought and speech, he 
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Old Sweet . 


always had a stereotyped series of sentences for 
any subject that came up often. The saving of 
the painful conception of ideas, and of the slow 
labour of translating them into words, is an 
object with a sluggish nature. The trouble of 
remembering what one has thought and said 
before is as nothing to that of inventing. 
Nevertheless Abram afterwards took to himself 
credit for the gift of prophecy in having uttered 
these words on this particular night. “ I said 
so/* was Abram's exclamation, whenever the 
story of " Old Sweet” came up in after-years.” 
w Them was my words.” 

Meantime old Sweet trudged away up the 
street, the horn lantern, as yet unlighted, nang- 
ipg from his neck, and his thick stick beating 
time to his footsteps as he went. A hale, hearty 
old man, white-haired and ruddy of complexion, 
with a light grey eye scarcely crow-footed at the 
corner, a kindly smile, a thin-lipped mouth firm 
of shape, but a little twisted from the habit of 
tobacco-chewing. His tall, broad-shouldered 
figure was hardly bent; his legs were nimble 
enough: he swung his arm as he went; and when 
a neighbour called to him as he passed, he 
turned his head quickly, not bringing his whole 
body round, as a feeble old man does. Clearly 
a man wonderfully strong for his age. Still, 
one who knew him might see signs of his be¬ 
setting weakness in his face and figure. His 
nose was red and swollen, his legs though nim¬ 
ble were unsteady, his hand was tremulous when 
he stretched his arm out. 

The neighbours, standing smoking at their 
doors, all had a word for the old man as he 
passed up the street, and a word about him 
when he nad passed. 

"He won’t walk so steady when becomes 
back,” said one. 

“ I wish I were in his shoes,” said another, 
“ Nought to do but to take the money and to 
drink it.” 

" Broad is the gate and narrow is the way,” 
cried a lately-converted methodiat, with a zealous 
energy that more than made up for the misquo¬ 
tation ; " and sure he’s in that road, and the 
devil has a safe grip o’hino.” 

" Nay, brother,” said an elder of that church, 
“ none o' us be perfect. Old Sweet has led an 
honeet life for thrice your years, and no man 
has had aught to say against him from his youth 
upwards, save concerning this weakness for the 
drink. We should pray for him, brother. 
Little’s the good be gets for his soul yonder at 
the church. I fear the pa-ason preaches a 
many more souls to hell than he does to heaven. 
Still it don’t become us to judge a fellow- 
creature.” 

While they talked, a little toddling girl from 
a cottage higher up had "seised the old man's 
hand, and was trotting by his side, prattling to 
him as she would have prattled to her own 
father. 

Old Sweet, at his sturdy pace, soon left the 
houses behind him, dismissing his small com¬ 
panion with the gift of an apple aa ruddy¬ 


cheeked as himself. The house where he lived 
with the Lloyds was a little way oat of the small 
town of Hedgebury, on the Barleston-road. 
The Hall, whither he was going, was in Hedge¬ 
bury, belonging to the greatest man of the 
place, Sauire Thorne, a man possessing much 
land in those parts and many coal mines. Abram 
Lloyd was butty-collier in one of these mines 
But old Sweet had worked for Squire Thome 
—for him and his father before him—for many 
years and in a more domestic capacity. He 
had been chief gardener at the Hall. Not very 
long back, however, the young Squire had pen¬ 
sioned him off. Sweet being on the verge of 
seventy, and, further, being obstinately wedded 
to the old-fashioned ways of gardening, which 
his master wished to leaven with the new. Thai 
Sweet was pensioned off, and a more scientific 
son of Adam was installed in his place. Thii 
pension he always received on the 8cturdiy 
night, and that was his business at the Hall 
en the night in question. 

On his way he had to pass by one end of 
the Park Pool. The Park Pool, which belonged 
to Sqoire Thorne, as almost everything in 
Hedgebury did, was of considerable extent, of 
irregular shape, broadening here and narrowing 
there, and, though for the most part shallow, 
having holes of great depth in places. The 
Barleston Hoad bounded one end of the pod, 
and this end was reckoned to be the deepest 
part of it, insomuch that it was always a hog- 
bear to the mothers of small children, and wsi 
thought to be a dangerous place, as we hare 
heard, for people returning from pubfie-booses 
at night, 

mien old Sweet reached the end of the 
Park' Pool he stopped for a minute, and, 
standing on the grassy edge, looked out on die 
expanse of water. From this point the pool 
seemed of great extent. It stretched away for 
perhaps a quarter of a mile, and then a slight 
bend hid the boundary of the farther bank. 
There was a small rushy island not far from the 
road, with low trees growing thereon and dip¬ 
ping their branches into the water, and beneath 
these overhanging branches, half buried in the 
rushes, a boat was moored. Water-fowl wen 
sailing rapidly to and fro, leaving sharp, duk 
lines on the white water in their wake, or riling 
suddenly for a short flight, making dearly- 
defined widening circles in the spots whence 
they rose and where they alighted. The sub 
had set, and the sky was already beginning to 
lose its rosy tint. The trees ana the meadows 
on the borders of the pool were becoming every 
moment more indistinct in detail, more sharp » 
outline, coming out as flat dark masses agabst 
the light sky. In the distance mists wera 
rising, concealing yet more the line of the further 
bank. The water was perfectly white, aare 
where the shadows from the island and the 
boat sank sheer down—shadows and their sub¬ 
stances mingling without sign of division, just 
as we sen them mingle in so many of Turner’s 
pictures. The water was so white that it seemed 
a gap in the landscape, and the Island pinnacled 
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Oft its shadow looked like a column rising up 
froa miflUMM dtptL 

I cannot tell whotaer (he old man fell any in* 
fiance from the twilight me. He stood, u 1 
•aid before, for a maeate or so on (he grassy 
margin by the road-side, looking ecroes the tp* 
parent void, end then stooping drew his stick 
idly to and fboia tbs deep water lapping at his 
foe*. Another degree of darkne s s came upon 
the landscape suddenly, as if a teal had fallen 
between the dim light and the earth, and old 
Sweet shook the water-drops from his stick and 
j nu ce a d sd on ins way. 

Cottages began to appear along the read, and 
soon the road became a street. This was a 
quarter of Hedgebary known by the natna of 
Han find. Here lired MUly Whitahouse, the 
other married daughter of Sweet, Jem White*us, 
s her husband, was oy trade a gun-lock filer, and 
"he was just turning out of the shed which 
eerved as his shop, when the old man came up, 

Jem was bolding by the ear a small boy, who 
snivelled in a defiant manner. Another boy, 
sleek-haired and prim, evidently Jem’s son, from 
the strong likeness between them, followed at 
the heels of his father. 

“ Whit's the lad been a doin’, now?” quoth 
the old man, somewhat indignantly; and Jem 
proceeded to explain that the culprit had been 
playing the truant from his work all that after¬ 
noon. Jem sprinkled his discourse profusely 
with Bibhcalisms, and more than hinted his 
opinion that the boy he held by the ear was pos¬ 
sessed by the devil. 

This imlucky youngster, it appeared, was 
Abram, the son of Abram Lloyd, and so nephew 
to Jem White’us and grandson to old Sweet. 
He was apprenticed to his uncle to learn the 
gun-lock filing trade, much to his own disgust, 
for he certainly was an idle boy, who delighted 
in mischief rather than Work. 

The grandfather, however, wm disposed to 
treat that young rascal leniently. 

“ Thee hist a bad lad,” he said, shaking his 
stick, but speaking in no very harsh tone $ “ but 
thee’lt never do so no more, wilt thee ? Let’un 
go, Jem, ttiis time. Boys is but boys, and he's 
only young. I doubt, I didn’t love work much 
better nor him at his age.” 

The prim sleek-haired boy looked shocked at 
his cousin’s escape. 

• "Thee never play’dst truant in thee lift, 
Hiram, didst thee ?” the old man said, con¬ 
temptuously ; ending, under his breath,** Thee 
never hadst the spirit for it.” 

The fact was, the old man had no strong liking 
for Jem White’us or his son. Jem was a great 
man among the methodists—a class-leader, even 
a preacher on occasion—and for the methodists 
Ola Sweet had a supreme contempt. He had a 
notion that they were, for the most part, a poor- 
spirited lot, certainly not so manly and upright 
as those Who attended the church, or those who 
attended nowhere. Even his daughter Milly 
lost something in his esteem from this cause; 
and she, good woman, felt this, and bore it as a 
cross that it was meet for her to bear, 


Milly, healing her father’s voice, came to the 
door, and with her a little girl, the exact coun¬ 
terpart of the prim boy with the sleek hair. The 
boy was objectionable; the girl pretty and 
lovable. Often what we dislike in one sea we 
like m the other, though it is not easy to e*» 
plain why. Milly loved her ftther with her 
whole souk It grieved her tender heart that he 
was not a methodise. If he could but be brought 
into the right way! That weakness Of his with 
regard to Wood-gfeen was the great thorn In the 
fresh to her. How she prayed, how she wrestled 
with the Divine Power, about this besetting sin 
of her father’s, is not to be prated about lightly 
here. She loved him all the more tenderly for 
this fault. So it is—that human weaknesses, 
not strengths, call forth in us the deepest, 
sweetest love. Often she bunt into tears when 
she thought of the reverend old man shorn of 
his honour. There is no love like that of a 
mother for the helplessness of her child, and 
Mills’s love for her father had something of 
this in it. 

The old man frit the depth of this love and 
encroached upon it, as men always do. Milly 
could say more to him than Mary Lloyd could 
—her entreaties and reproaches came straight 
from the heart, and she could no more help 
uttering them than feeling them; but the father 
bantered her in his answers as he never thought 
of bantering his other daughter. Mary’s peri¬ 
phrases he answered with equivocations; Mlily’s 
plain heart-utterances he met with imperious 
confessions and with jests. 

The pig question was settled in a very 
few words* Then Milly came down the steps 
and took the old man by the hand. Little 
Esther retired into the house. Little Polly 
Lloyd would have listened and looked with all 
her ears and eyes. Mrs. Lloyd would have 
slapped Polly for the same. Nelly, on the con¬ 
trary, knowing why Esther fled, bitterly accused 
herself. 

u Oh, father dear 1” she said, “you will not 
go to Wood-green to-night? Promise me you 
will not ? On, to see you as I saw you last 
time, reeling up the street! Oh, think of the 
sin!* 

She put her pale face close to his red cheek, 
and rocked it to and fro there, as if in pain. 

“Thee be’at but a poor fool, weneb,” the old 
man said. “ Them Methodits have turned thee 
brain. A mug of good vael would put a little 
colour into thee own white cheek, and a little 
courage into thee heart. Don’tee think I am 
gwoio to put myself under the thumb o’them 
praying fellows 1 I tell thee what, the more thee 
sayest against it, the more I’ll take my own 
way. There’s no sin in drinking a drop of a 
Saturday night, and no man barf ever seen me 
drunk. If I get a little bit mawsey, why that’s 
good for ths health, and don’t hurt me nor no¬ 
body else.” 

There was more talk of this kind from her 
and from him, and then she desisted. 

"Theelt rap at the door as thee peases, 
o 2 
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father?*’ she asked, as he left. "Don’t for¬ 
get?” 

"No, lass: I’ll rep,” he said; and so went on 
his way. 

Night was setting in. There were lights in 
the windows here and there, and shadows of 
latticed panes chequered the street as he walked 
up it. He stopped in the light of one of these 
windows, and pulling out his big watch looked 
at the hour. 

" My word 1” he muttered to himself, "1 shall 
be late at the master’sand the sound of his 
stick beat quicker time after the moment’s 
pause. 

The gate which opened into the Hall stables 
was but a short distance beyond Hall End. 
When he turned in there, the court-yard, under 
the shadow of its ancient trees, was utterly 
dark. 

I have related a series of very trivial incidents, 
no doubt, in the foregoing paragraphs; but it 
sometimes happens that trivial incidents are 
remembered and treasured up as of great mo¬ 
ment. The last few hours of a dying friend 
stamp themselves in our memory for ever—each 
word, each gasp, each change in the pale face 
comes back to us through all our life in its due 
order and with an awful significance. People 
remembered afterwards every word they had 
spoken to old Sweet on this night, ana every 
word that he had spoken in return. They re¬ 
membered how he had looked, how he bad 
quickened his pace here or slackened it there, 
how he had stood for a minute gazing up the 
Park Pool dabbling the end of his stick in the 
water. Some said afterwards that they had 
noticed a strange expression in his face—a sign 
as of one marked for death; and some recalled 
sayings of his on this night-—sayings which had 
struck them at the time as having a mysterious 
meaning; words of doom uttered all uncon¬ 
sciously by him, but awfully fulfilled in the end. 
The little girl who had trotted by his side on 
the Barleston road treasured up that incident 
till her dying day, and in virtue of it always 
claimed pre-eminently the office of telling tne 
story of old Sweet. His daughter Millv never 
forgave herself for not having besought nim on 
that occasion more earnestly to keep away from 
the public-house at Wood-green. She had felt 
the inward call to speak words of power, to 
wrestle with resistless strength, and she had 
stifled that call and had spoken weak words of 
her own devising, instead of those which it had 
been put into her heart to pour forth. 

Squire Thorne kept the old man in talk for 
some time, and then dismissed him to the 
kitchen to drink a mug of the Hall ale. The 
warming influences of that quite put to the rout 
any vague notions he might previously have had 
of returning Straight home. His lantern was 
lighted, and, when he turned out of the stable- 
yard gate, he took the direction opposite to that 
of the Barleston-road—the direction which led to 
Wood-green. 

# • • • • 

Milly Wbitc’us, in default of other succeas, 


had succeeded in persuading her father to rap at 
her door as he returned from that terrible Wood- 
green-inn. This had become a regular custom, 
and the old man, however advanced his stage 
of drunkenness might be, never failed to give 
this sign that he was safe so far on his road home. 
Most times when Milly heard the rap she would 
get out of bed, and throwing open the window 
look into the street, seeing, on moonless nights, 
the retreating light of the lantern flickering and 
flaring and staggering on its course down the 
Barleston-road. Though the sin of her father 
always smote her, though she felt that each new 
drunken fit added to the burden which must one 
day bring down a just retribution, still it was a 
relief to know that the old man was safe ao far. 
There was the great danger of the Park Pool yet 
to be passed it was true, and Milly always wished 
most earnestly that the Park Pool had been 
situated on the other side of Hall End, so that 
the rap at the door might have told her that that 
danger too was once more escaped; but every 
foot of ground got over in safety was something 
to be thankful for, something to encourage tin 
hope that the long-suffering mercy of God was 
not yet wearied out. 

" On this night, Milly heard her father’s un¬ 
certain footsteps a little past twelve. There was 
a pause of sound, and then a shuffling of un¬ 
steady feet upon the steps, and then the sharp 
rap of the stick. Milly got out of bed, and was 
soon enough at the window to say "Good night, 
father,” before the old man was beyond ear¬ 
shot. 

" Good-night, my wench,” he shouted huskily, 
as he lurched away down the street. Those were 
the last words Milly ever heard hhn speak; and 
she was very thankful all her life-long that she 
had heard tnem. It was almost like adeath-bed 
leave-taking. 

Milly shut the window, and got into bed again. 
Jem was snoring loudly—a snore nasally me¬ 
lodious, not unlike the voice with which he led 
the chapel-choir. Milly still listened to ha 
father’s retreating footsteps, till they were alto¬ 
gether lost in her husband’s snores. She lay 
with dosed eyes, picturing to herself the old 
man’s progress. The light of the lantern danced 
like a will-o’-the-wisp through her fancy. She 
saw it playing on the hedges and on the rutted 
road, and now flashing up into the thick dark* 
ness of the sky. This will-o’-the-wisp light 
with the lingering echoes of the heavy staggering 
feet, led her step by step along the road old 
Sweet was travelling. Now he neared the Pare 
Pool. She saw the flash of the lantern on the 
glistening waters; she held her breath. To® 
danger would be over in a moment. But auppoae 
he should stagger too near the brink? suppose 
his feet should catch in the long grass ? Just 
that she might feel the relief more keenly wbsa 
she dismissed such fancies, and assured herself 
that now the danger was past, she gave way for 
the moment to imagining the worst. Yes; be 
tripped in the long matted grass, he caught w 
the branch of the hasel-bush overhanging the 
pool, and missed it, and with a struggle 
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ecovered his balance, and then with uplifted 
hands grasping the air fell over. She heard the 
plunge, she heard the hiss of the extinguished 
light, she saw the dim white struggle in the 

blackness.No; she dismissed the scene 

from her fancy. He had passed the Pool, and 
was now rapidly nearing home. Thank God for 
all his great mercies! this one more added to so 
many! 

The beatings of her heart were becoming 
more quiet; sne was repeating to herself the 
comforting words of some favourite hymn; she 
had turned her head sideways on the pillow and 
was addressing herself to sleep, feeling that once 
more the danger was past. Suddenly there was 
the rap upon the door again—load and sharp 
and very distinct. 

“ Jem! Jem 1” she cried, waking her husband, 
and was out of bed and at the window in a mo¬ 
ment. All the street was dark and quiet—no¬ 
thing to be seen or heard—only a something that 
she felt—a shiver and a curdling of the blood, 
and a pain grasping her heart. 

M What ails thee ?” Jem cried, a little 
querulously, starting up with a snort. 

She could not persuade him that she had 
heard the rap again. It was a dream, it was 
fancy. No, he was not going to strike a light 
and go opening the door at that time o’ nignt. 
“ Get thee to bed, old woman; that’s the best 
thing thee can do. It’s mighty hard that a man 
can’t have his sleep quiet when he works hard o’ 
days.” 

“Then, I’ll go myself and see, Jem,” she 
said trembling; and striking a light with much 
difficulty from the old flint and steel contrivance, 
she went down in her night-dress and opened 
the door, and, putting the light forth, gazed 
round. There was nothing to be seen or heard. 

• * * * * 

When the morning came, M illy half-believed 
that she had deceived herself as to that second 
rap. Things appear so different at midnight and 
at dawn 1 Still she had a lurking dread that 
something might have happened to her father. 
Of course, she believed in signs and warnings: 
it was of the very essence of her religion to do 
so. The only literature that she read—the 
Methodist Magazines of that day, were brimful 
of supernatural stories. If it had not been her 
fancy, what did the sound portend ? 

So Milly hastened to dress herself, and before 
she saw to any of her household matters she 
set off for Abram Lloyd’s house on the Barleston- 
road. Her fears seemed to her so fanciful in 
the daylight, that she encouraged them as she 
had encouraged her imagination to picture that 
terrible scene of the Park Pool the night before. 
She felt so snre they were unreal, that she ex¬ 
perienced a kind of enjoyment in keeping them 
up, until the moment when the certainty of their 
groundlessness should dispel them entirely. 

If any tragedy had taken place at the Park 
Pool during the darkness, there were no signs of 
it now. The sheet of water lay breathless in 
that exquisite serenity of early morning. The 


dead pallor of the evening twilight had given 

S lace to the tender colouring which follows the 
awn; there was a tremulous flush coming and 
going upon the surface, which one might liken 
to the flush which trembles through the pure skin 
of an infant. 

As Milly paused a paoment, she saw a man 
advancing towards her along the Barleston road. 
It was Abram Lloyd. That painful leap of the 
heart, which comes when after suspense we find 
our fears on the verge of realization, when, cling¬ 
ing to the last straw of hope, we cry inwardly 
“ This cannot be true I”—that leap of the heart 
made Milly start forward with clasped hands. 

“Hast seen aught o’the old man, Milly?” 
Abram asked. 

“ No I is he not at home ?” 

He had not returned home. Abram was on 
his way first to the Hall End, and then to Wood- 
green. Probably the old man had slept at the 
inn there. Hope of that, however, was dispelled 
by Milly’8 telling how* she had said good-nigh 
to him through her window at a little past mid¬ 
night. 

Soon the whole town of Hedgebury was up 
in arms. The news that old Sweet was missing 
spread like wild fire. Every child knew it before 
breakfast-time. At the houses of Lloyd and 
White’us, at the stables of the Hall, at the Park 
Pool, men and women congregated. But the 
inn at Wood-green was, above all others, the 
favourite place of resort. \“ Mine host” did a 
great stroke of business on that Sunday ^morn¬ 
ing. Old Sweet had been a good customer at 
“ The Dog and Shadow” all his life, and even 
in his disappearance he befriended that house. 
Men, who would on no account have entered 
beneath the swinging sign on a Sunday morning 
under ordinary circumstances, found old Sweet’s 
disappearance an" excuse not only for entering, 
but for renewing their potations when the first 
glass was drunk out. Again and again the 
landlord told the story of the old man’s depar¬ 
ture on the previous night. “Ten minutes 
before twelve Mr. Sweet bad left “The Dog 
and Shadow.” He (the landlord) had lighted 
bis lantern for him. Mr. Sweet was not what 
he should call “ on /” certainly not. Mr. Sweet 
could stand good wholesome liquor as well as 
most. He was just comf’able—what he called 
comf’able—ready to tumble into bed when he got 
home, and sleep straight on end till daylight; 
but still firm enough upon his pins. Would have 
backed him to go to Barleston, and done the 
eight miles in two hours, and been as fresh as a 
daisy at the end of it. Never knew Mr. Sweet 
to be drunk in his life. Had seen him a bit 
“ on” on occasions, but last night Mr. Sweet 
didn’t take his usual quantity by a pint.” 

A deputation of the church-going population 
went to the “ pa-ason” on the subject; Another 
deputation, from those who were of the Methodist 
persuasion, sought their own special pastor. 
The pa-ason, though he was in the midst of 
reading through his sermon, started up at once, 
greatly interested in the matter. He became 
at once the leader. The men who had hitherto 
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been talking in « gaping doggish wny, set to 
work with a will under hit direction*. There 
were open coalpit* $ there wa* the Park Pool. 
Sweet might hare fallen into either. There wa* 
the Old Pit not even fenced round; there was 
Mike’s Pit with a broken fence; there wae 
Trowbridge’* Pit, which had been arched over, 
and of which the arching had fallen in. Sweet 
might hare wandered from hie way, and fallen 
tn to any one of thorn. All lay round about 
hie road. The deep end of the Park Pool by 
Barleeton-road moat be dragged. The pita mast 
be tried. They moet be careful in trying the 
pita. If there wa* water in the Old PH, they 
must drag that. Let them lower a candle down 
the other two before anyone ventured. While 
the men saw to this, the lade might search every 
hedge and ditch round about. Old Sweet 
might be lying eomewhere with a broken leg. 

"Come on, my men!” cried the pa-ason* 
and he himself headed the party who were to 
drag the end of the Park Pool. 

The Methodist minister, who was found pray¬ 
ing that words might be put into his moutn for 
that morning’s discourse, was not so ready in 
practical expedients as his brother of the church 
proper. He was inclined to point a judgment 
of God in old Sweet’s disappearance. The 
divine mercy, outraged so often, had failed at 
last. The old man had gone down to the pit 
with all his sine upon nun : a warning—a 
merciful warning to such as yet were spared. 
Then, that view of the question beix^ exhausted, 
the next thing that presented itself to the good 
man’s mind was prayer. Let us pray for our 
erring brother; let us pray that oqr end may 
not be like his; let us pray for anything or 
everything, so long as we pray. Whether he 
prayed for Sweet living or for Sweet dead was 
not clear to the minister; though, had it struck 
him that he might be praying for the dead (that 
unpardonable sin!), his prayer would have been 
shorter and less eloquent. 

The Methodist minister spoke bitterly of the 
Pa-ason afterwards for having profened the 
Sabbath in that unholy practical work of his. 
A blind Wader of the bhnd, indeed 1 Both hated 
each other as only those who differ in religious 
matters can hate. The pa-ason honestly behaved 
the minister to be a hypocrite and an idiot. The 
minister was the most truthful guileless of men; 
if he had a plenitude of conceit, he had, never¬ 
theless, intuitions deeper mid higher than any 
the pa-ason had ever dreamed o L On the other 
hand, the minister thought the pa-ason worldly 
and wicked, a sort of half-devil, who misled the 
souls which entrusted themselves to his teach¬ 
ing. The pa-ason was a man of sound morality 
and excellent sense; he taught his flock lessons 
of sterling worth, which were as good solid gold 
in comparison with the gilt flourishes of the 
mystical minister. 

Up to church-time and a little later the pa-ason 
laboured with the men. 

“ F!i forgive you for not coming to church 
to-day, my lad*,” he said, just before he rushed 


eff heme fev his surplice and his hafts** oM 
•ennou. 

Neither he nor the Methods! minister had 
many heavers on that morning, md thsae tb*f 
had were ill-inclined to be attentive. Tfc* 
pa-ason shortened hie sermon and chose fee 
briefest psalms, being ss anxious a* hiseongvec* 
tion to hear what tidings there might be of us 
missing old man. The minister felt moved Is 
improve the occasion. There woo e great out¬ 
pouring of grace on that day, it was arid after¬ 
wards; which, being interpreted, signiied meek 
hysterics) weeping and ejaculation, with perhapf 
some softening of hitherto herd hearts. OH 
Sweet** probable death was broadly pconotmeed 
to he an express warning sent from above to 
unrepentant sinners. 

The end of the Fool by Barleston-road vu 
dragged, the coal-pita were searched, but do 
signs of the old man were discovered by tta 
men engaged in these operations. The lads 
whom the clergyman had set on to search tbs 
hedges and ditches were more snccessfid. 
Stuffed into the end of a drain they found the 
old man’s lantern; and scattered about a fid* 
close to the Pool they picked up some shreds of 
grey felt which might he fragments of bis hat 

About three days after, his stick was found 
under a hedge, a long distance from the Park 
Pool, between Wood-green and Hall End; so 
that if, according to custom, he had used that 
stick to knock at MiHy*s door, it must have hem 
carried back by someone to the place where it 
was found. On the stick were some dark stains. 

* • * • • 

My Hedgebury legend would not be eempkto 
unless 1 mated how old Sweet was found. 
Indeed the sexton of Hedgebury church, who 
told me the story, and wno showed me old 
Sweet*8 grave, began his relation with the finding 
of the body. 

"I’ve beerd tell, sur,” he said, "how,many 
a year gone, the pa-ason and the desk were ones 
left to finish the churchio b e t wee n ’em in f* 
service time. AH the congregation walked od, 
man, woman, and child.” 

The emptying of the church was canned by 
the discovery of old Sweet** body. On a Sun¬ 
day some five or six weeks after the disap pearance 
of the old man, little Abram Lloyd, 
as it will be remembered to Jem White’* ws 
uncle, rushed into the Church, midway in the 
Litany, crying out" Father, grand-dad's fbundr 
and then, addressing himself more generally to 
the congregation, " Old Sweet’s found !* 

There was a stir, and the people res*. They 
at the door slipped out. Then there was a rush, 
and not a soul stayed behind save the psrs* 
and the clerk. , 

Little Abram, it appeared, having sta** 

g oing to chapel under pretence of accompany*^ 
is fether and mother to chxxrch, had escaped 
to join some friends* of his, the place of rj»- 
dezvoua being a field bordering dm upper end 
of die Park Pool. . 

Here* the boys making ducks and wakes m 
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the water, had perceived far oat a floating some¬ 
thing which the wind drove alowlv towards 
them. 

The floating something turned out to be the 
corpse of old Sweet. He was resting face 
uppermost in the water, and by that mid by his 
dress the boys recognised him. Instantly they 
took to their heels and ran away. 

From examination of the body, it was evident 
that the old man had been nlVrdered. His skull 
was fractured; his money and watch gone. 
The corpse tiiust have been thrown into the 
Park Pool high up towards the farther end; and 
thus it was that the men who had dragged the 
end by the Barleston-road had failed in finding 
it. 

Old Sweet’s murderers were never discovered. 


THE GREEK SLAVE. 

BY SICILY JUTE WALLS!. 

Unloose these heavy chains, that hold 
▲ form that once was fires as thine; 
Unbind these fetters—set me free— 

And bid the slave no longer pine! 

In days long past, and ne’er again 
To east their sunshine o’er my soul, 

I roam’d as free as mountain wind 
Where proud Ionian waters roD. 

In fairest Greece, my native land, 

When breexes sigh'd tbe branches thro’. 
When sflver moon and shining stars 

Look’d down from skies of deepest blue— 

Then, thro’ the gTOves of perfum’d trees, 
Where bloom’d the many-colour'd flow’rs, 
Or *mM the rain'd temples round, 

In musing joys I whil’d the hours. 

The seatter’ed stones that msd me lay 
Spak e tales to me of moments flown, 

Of golden splendour, vanish'd then. 

The kingly days fair Greece had known. 

Thao, when these fetter'd hands were free, 

I wand’riag min’d tbe idle dream, 

Or rov’d the cafan and silent shares, 

Where Aepro winds his silver stream. 

And new, e’en now, when soothing sleep 
Has press’d these weeping eyes to rest. 
Fair visions stealing o’er my brain 
With soft emotions fill my breast— 

Fair visions of my native land, 

. Her sloping vales, her streamlets bright, 
And free in sleep,JI .'gaze again 
On lofty Pindus’ tow’ring height. 

To Grecian shores my busy thoughts 
Return again, in steeping hours— 

Ho more a slave, in sleep I roam 
O’er Grecian bills bestrew’d with flow’rs. 


Ah! let them hold in stronger chains 
And ruder bonds these trembling hands, 
And cast their iron letters round 
This shrinking frame, in closer bands. 


Their chains I scorn—their fetters strong 
With calm indifference I see : 

The heart ean ne’er a slave be bound ; 
The heart, still throbbing, still is free I 


THE PATH BY THE RIVER* 

BY ABA TEXT AXI01T. 

Do you remember, ’mid the mom, 

A white path Ifike a thread; 

Through branching ferae, which wound aeroes, 
And to a river led 1 


With flowers on its banks so dun, 

And creepers fair, which made 

A glory in the summer sun. 

And perfume in the shade. 

A giant tree, long prostrate lain, 

Bridged the blue waters o’er; 

Hard by, laburnum’s golden chain 
Was blent with sycamore. 

And, resting ’neath them, you might see 
Each happy living thing— 

Gay butterfly, and tawny bee. 

And wild-bird on the wing. 


I hate a gentle memory 
Connected with the scene, 

Of one with kps of rosy dye, 

And eyes of sapphire sheen. 

Tbe willow bosket on her arm 

Was over-brimmed with flowers; 

And from her flushed fece beamed the charm 
Of radiant summer hours. 


Wreathed bindweeds, graceful leaves and belle* 
Were mingled ’mid her hair, 

With blue-eyed speedwell from the dells, 
Foxgloves and lilies fair. 


She did not for grave looks repress 
Her song, blithe as a bird’s; 

Too ased to meet with kindliness 
To dread ungentle words. 


She vanished, with ambrosial smile 
Like those of long ago, 

Which left me after a brief while 
Wintered amid Life’s enow. 

But sweet and pleasant thoughts of her. 
And that ealm sylvan place, 

Oft to my lonely hours recur: 

A dream of summer grace ! 
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There are many things which emigrants from 
our own fair islands to our distant southern 
colonies, Australia, New Zealand, India, &c., 
miss, and for which, in their exile, they long 
with heart-sick desire; but, amongst these, two 
are pre-eminent. They miss the varying ver¬ 
dure of the trees and hedge-rows at the different 
seasons of the year, ana they miss the sweet 
notes of our singing-birds. 

Here, in our own land, the changes from the 
winter aspect of the trees, with their bare 
branches and lichen and ivy-clad trunks, to the 
delicate many-tinted greens of spring—then to 
the full deep summer verdure, and from thence 
by slow degrees through all the rich autumnal 
hues of purple, and red, and brown, and yellow, 
to the falling leaf, and the dark leafless winter 
bareness—-produce a never-failing delight in the 
mind of him who is accustomed to notice the 
aspects of Nature; especially if he be also ac¬ 
customed to trace the hand of the Great Work- 
Master, and to glorify Him in His works. But 
in Australia, in New Zealand, and even in 
India, there are no such changes to be seen. 
It is true that the gorgeous tinting of flowers, 
and insects, and birds, in those lands, far ex¬ 
ceeds anything that we see in England and 
Scotland; but the dark and monotonous green 
that pervades the country all the year through, 
however suitable to those hot climates, is very 
trying to the Englishman's feelings. And so it 
is with regard to the songbirds. The labourer, 
who has been used at early dawn, as he went to 
his work, to hear the rich warbling notes of the 
thrush and blackbird; the trilling song of the 
skylark, as it rises high into the blue vault 
above him; and the sweet low notes of the wood- 
pigeon ; and to listen, in the evenings, to the 

“ Linked sweetness, long drawn out,” 

of the nightingale—is sadly cast down when he 
misses all these sweet familiar sounds in the 
land of his adoption. There is a story told of 
one man who had taken out a skylark, which 
he kept in a cage, and it is said that men would 
walk miles to hear it sing, and rough country¬ 
men, wild and rude as they Beemed, shed tears 
as they listened to its sweet notes. Seeing, 
then, that God has bestowed on us Britons so 
rich a gift in our woodland minstrelsy, let us 
look a little at the habits of our different species 
of songbirds, and learn about their times and 
seasons, their modes of building their nests, 
and hatching, and feeding, and educating their 
young ones. 

The blackbird, or ouzel, and the thrush are 
to be reckoned as amongst our earliest singing- 
birds. Nests, with eggs in them, have been 
found as early as the first week in January. 
The usual time, however, for blackbirds (Merula 


vulgaris) to pair is in February or March, and 
the thrush {Merula musica) is a little later: 
commonly towards the end of March. The 
blackbird usually selects a low bush, or stump 
of a tree, some few feet above the ground, for 
the site of its future nursery; though oc¬ 
casionally an outhouse, or a heap of sticks, or a 
wall or tree covered with ivy, is chosen; and 
there Madame Merula and her husband make 
preparations for their coming progeny. The 
office of Monsieur appears to oe that of cheer¬ 
ing his wife by his song; for it does not seem 
that he does much, either in collecting materials 
for the nest or in arranging them when 
collected. That is Madame's affair, and care¬ 
fully and skilfully 6he performs it, gathering 
together stalks of grass, roots, small twigs, and 
frequently ferns and lichens, and most delicately 
weaving them into a deep round nest, like a 
bowl with edges curving inwards, and t large 
enough to contain herself and her family, even 
though it should consist of four or five children, 
and to make them a commodious home until 
they are able to fly. In this nest she tben.de- 
posits four or five eggs, usually of a dull light 
blue, or greenish brown colour, mottled with 
reddish brown, the markings darker and closer 
at the largest end. The eggs, however, vary 
much in colour and in size. Having laid them, 
Madame takes her seat on them; and there, for 
thirteen days, she keeps close quarters, never 
leaving the nest save to feed. 

And whilst she sits, let us first notice the 
wonderful instinct with which God has endowed 
all birds. Never does the nest of one species of 
bird differ from others of the same species, or 
so closely assimilate to those of other species, as 
that it may not be known by a skilful observer 
to what bird it belongs. Also, it is a known 
fact that the nest is always built in time to re¬ 
ceive the eggs destined to be placed in it, no 
bird being ignorant of its own requirements, 
nor too lazy nor dilatory to carry out the neces¬ 
sary operations for meeting them. And so it 
has ever been. If the nest of a blackbird built 
in Adam's time could be obtained, we should 
no doubt find it exactly of the same architec¬ 
ture, both in respect of material and form, as 
those of the present time, and neither worse nor 
better constructed; for the knowledge of the 
art of building is not an acquired, but an in¬ 
tuitive, principle in the bird-mind. 

At the end of thirteen days, out comes the 
brood. Probably one or two of the eggs may 
have failed; but usually three or four yonng 
birds begin to open great wide vellow mouths, 
and give ample employment to both parents in 
finding food for the carnivorous appetites with 
which all young birds are fumishea. In a few 
weeks the young are fledged, and then the 
parent-birds lead them out into the world, never 
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again to return to the nest. Yet they still keep 
them under ward for a considerable time after 
they have taken them abroad. 

1 was visiting at Faringdon, in Berkshire, 
toward the end of April this spring, and tidings 
reached me of a family of young blackbirds 
having been discovered in a low box-hedge ex¬ 
actly under the staircase-window of the house 
in which 1 was. 1 was not long in paving a 
visit to the settlers, whom 1 found all at home. 
Madame was in bed with her family, and did 
not disturb herself, as 1 gently put aside the 
twigs of box, and stood face to face with her. 
The young birds—three in number—were so 
closely covered with her wings that I could not 
see a morsel of one of them; but the mother- 
bird was a picture that I would not willingly 
have missed seeing. She lay all spread out 
over the nest, with her pretty head laid on one 
side on the edge of it, very much in the position 
that a cat assumes when pleased, turning the 
underside of the throat up, and glancing with 
the one bright eye that was visible confidingly 
at me. I visited her more than once, and 
found her in the same position; but later in tbe 
day I got a sight of the large, almost fledged 
birds, over which she had sat—and the next day 
the whole party had left the nest. 

It was curious to observe how entirely the 
young were left to the charge of the male bird 
after they left the nest. I never once saw the 
mother in company with her young after they 
came abroad; but the father and all three 
young ones might be seen every day, and all 
day long at intervals, hopping about in the 
shrubbery, the beautiful jet-black bird, with his 
yellow bill and feet, and keen yellow-ringed 
eye, followed wherever he went by three little 
dim brown birds (for during the first year of 
their lives the birds, whether male or female, 
are of the colour of the female, which is a dull 
brown) hopping after him. He would drag up 
huge long worms out of the turf, so long ana 
large that he often nearly fell backwards when 
they eventually yielded themselves to him. 
These great worms were a delight to the little 
creatures, who all gathered round him, shriek¬ 
ing and crying, ana fluttering their little stumpy 
wings, but never attempting to lay hold on the 
prey until papa had cut it up with his sharp 
bill into several portions, which he presented in 
turn to his children, and then went in quest of 
more. But I observed that he never put the 
food into their mouths, as it is the custom of 
sparrows, and chaffinches, and other small 
birds to do with their young. 

I have been much in the habit of 
watching and feeding the birds, which 
congregate in great numbers on my lawn, 
and have been often much amazed by see¬ 
ing the small birds feed their young, and not 
only feed, but discipline them. A whole family 
of sparrows, consisting of father, mother, ana 
four young ones, had their home in my garden 
last year, inhabiting a nest close by my sitting- 
room window; and as they were well fed many 
times in the day, and wholly undisturbed, they 


of course became very sociable. As soon as 
the young could flutter down to the ground and 
back to the nest, they were brought out at 
feeding-times, and it was wonderful to see what 
quantities the little things continued to eat. 
They soon began to pick for themselves, but 
this did not content them; for with open yellow 
mouths and ravenous cries did they follow 
about their poor parents, who on their side 
seemed as willing to cram as the little ones to 
be crammed. But if any danger were near—a 
cat or any suspicious-looking object, such as a 
chair where there was usually none—die parents 
would place the young in a row on the railing, 
or on the branches of a little birch-tree that 
stood at a safe distance, and evidently tell them 
not to move; for at such time not one of the 

n creatures ever left the very spot on which 
been placed. The parents would then 
venture to snatch up the food, in spite of the 
alarming object; and loud were the cries of the 
young when they saw them returning, with 
tempting lumps of soaked bread, or boiled rice, 
in their bills; yet each remained in its place, 
and was fed in turn. 

But once I witnessed a curious scene. The 
four little ones were placed in a row, on a small 
iron bar that fencea the lawn from a gravel- 
walk, much like a class of children in a school, 
and the parents came and fed them in order, 
one after the other. As I watched them, how¬ 
ever, whilst the feeding-bird was gone for fresh 
supplies, I saw the young gentleman who had 
been fed at the top of the class, slip round be¬ 
hind his brothers, and take up his place at the 
bottom; no doubt with the view of surrepti¬ 
tiously obtaining a double feed. But he was 
mistaken: mamma found out the trick in a 
moment, and instantly struck him off the perch 
down to the ground, and then hovered over him 
and scolded in a most amusing manner; and 
after a time, young master went back, somewhat 
crestfallen, to his old place. I have seen a 
mother go backwards and forwards eight times 
with food to the same little bird. The seventh 
time she was intercepted on her way by another 
bird, and the food taken from her; but she re¬ 
turned at once and fetched more. 

The blackbird feeds on berries, fruits, insects, 
and worms, and is a solitary bird, frequenting 
thickets and woods, chiefly where there are 
evergreens, such as fir, hofiy, &c., and where 
there are perennial springs. They are restless 
and timorous birds, and easily alarmed; yet 
our Faringdon family did not seem to mind our 
visits to the nest—probably because we were 
very cautious in our approaches, and careful not 
to talk near them. 

The thrush, or throstle (called by the Scotch, 
“mavis”), is distinguished amongst our singing- 
birds by the clearness and fulness of its note. 
Its song is exceedingly sweet and exceedingly 
varied: moreover, it lasts very long; beginning 
very early in the year, and lasting until quite the 
end of summer. Late in the evening and early 
in the morning may the thrush be heard singing 
from the trees. It is a social bird, and comes 
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freely about oar habitations all the ye® through. 
1 have seen them, three or four at a time, come 
to pick up the bread-crombs, Ac., that had been 
throw* out both m the spring and summer, bat 
even more frequently in the winter, when their 
tracks in the snow may be known by the im¬ 
pression of the whole feet and legs, which is left 
to the knee-joint; and a deep trail, made by the 
bird’s long and strong tail-feathers, marks its 
whole progress. The female builds her nest 
gwisendly in boshes, and mixes a little earth or 
day with the diy grass of which it is chiefly 
composed. She lays five or six eggs, of a pale 
btae cokmr mixed with dusky spots. 

The skylark, or burrock (Akmda arvensis), is, 
and deserves to be, conspicuous amongst our 
singing-birds, and must be characterized as the 
only bird that chants whilst on the wing. And 
glorious is its song as it springs from its 
nest, and rises higher and higher, almost per- 

S dicnlarly, and by successive springs, to a 
;ht beyond our sight, ringing as it rises, 
pouring forth such a gush of cheerful song 
as is unequalled by any of our warblers, and 
then drops down as if exhausted, but in fact 
only to sing again. 

* Upsprings the lark, 

Shrill-vofeM and loud, the messenger of morn j 
Ere yet the shadows fly, he, mounted, sings. 

Amid the dawning clouds, and from their haunts 
Calls up the tuneful nations.* 1 

Larks build their nests on the ground, conse¬ 
quently their eggs are often destroyed by stoats, 
weasels, &c.; and moreover, that wicked bur¬ 
glar the cuckoo often breaks into the house, and, 
turning out the true tenant’s eggs, substitutes 
her own for them. Yet, in spite of these dan¬ 
gers, larks abound in the land. The eggs, of 
which the hen bird lays from three to five, vary 
a good deal, but are usually of a greyish hue, 
with a tinge of purple or green; snd they are 
commonly placet I with their smaller ends to¬ 
wards the centre. 

The skylark is about seven inches long; the 
feathers reddish brown, dark in the middle, 
with pale edges; the neck of a reddish white, 
spotted with brown; the breast, belly, and 
thighs white; the tail brown, and forked. The 
lark is known throughout Europe, and in Ger¬ 
many there is a tax on them (they being de¬ 
licious eating), that has been known to produce 
as much as 6,000 dollars m one year to the city 
of Leipric alone—so says Mr. Bewick, in the 
last ce n t ury . Its nest is placed m a hollow 
scraped in the ground, usually under die shel¬ 
ter of a dod of earth or bunch of herbage. It 
is made of grasses, and perhaps a few leaves, 
the coarser outside, the more delicate within. 
The male bird brings the materials, and the fe¬ 
male arranges diem 

“ The daisied lea he loves, wbsre tofts of grass 
Luxuriant crown the ridge; then with his mate 
He founds their lowly house, of withered leaves 
And coarsest spear-grass : next the inner work, 
With finer, and still finer fibres lays, 

Bounding It curious with its speckled breast.” 

Grihav. 


The nightingale (Pk&cmeki Memo), the 
very king of songsters, though common m Eng¬ 
land, is unknown in its northern counties, is 
also in its extreme western—namely, Devon¬ 
shire and Cornwall. In Somersetshire nightin¬ 
gales are very numerous. They are not par¬ 
ticularly pretty birds as to colouring, their hne 
being on the upper parts of a rusty brown, in¬ 
clining to olive, and below of a pale ash colour. 
But we see them so seldom, that it is not very 
important whether they are pretty or not: the 
delicious, gushing, thrilling songs of the night¬ 
ingale are enough attraction for any one bird to 
possess. It seldom sings between die months 
of August and May. During these winter 
months it is supposed to visit the more distant 
regions of Asia. But this is uncertain, the fa¬ 
mous bird of die East (die bulbul) being now 
considered not to be identical with the European 
nightingale, whose district embraces from about 
23 to 58 degrees north latitude, and from 58 
degrees east longitude to about 10 degrees west 
longitude, including the extreme North of 
Africa and Arabia on the south, and the Sooth 
of Norway and Sweden on the north; its most 
western Hunt being the coast of Spain; whilst 
on the east it includes Turiristan and Persia. 

It is a solitary bird, never uniting with 
others, but hiding itself in the thickest ports 
of the bushes, ana ringing chiefly in the night. 
It eats berries, ant’s-eggs, and small worms. 
The nightingale is said to feed on the glow¬ 
worm, but probably it is only as it would on any 
other small grub or worm that comes in its way. 
They begin to build m May, and almost always 
on tne ground, in some natural hollow, amongst 
the roots of trees or of a hedgerow. Their nest 
is loosely put together, of dried stalks of grass, 
bits of bar ti, and roots, Ac., and is lined with 
fine grass and hair. The eggs are of an oval 
form, and dull olive colour, and from four to 
six in number. The male and female sit on 
them in turn, and the young, when hatched, 
hop about on the ground before they can fly, 
returning to the nest when tired. 

The foDowing description of the song of fee 
nightingale is so just, that I cannot myself de¬ 
scribe it so well, and will therefore give it as I 
find it :—“ The leader of the vernal chorus be¬ 
gins with a low, timid voice, and he prepares for 
the hymn to Nature by essaying nis powers, 
and attuning his organs. By degrees the sound 
opens and swells; it bursts with loud and vivid 
flashes; it flows with smooth volubility; it faints 
and murmurs; it shakes with rapid and violent 
articulations: the soft breathings of love and 

{ oy are poured from his inmost soul, and every 
leart beats in unison, and melts with delicious 
languor. But this continual richness might 
satiate the ear: the strains are at times relieved 
by pauses, which bestows dignity and elevation. 
Tne mild silence of the evening heightens the 
general effect.” 

But though not uniting in flocks, nighfcn - 
gales in great numbers frequent the same woods, 
and may be beard answering each other from 
tree to tree, until all the air is filled with melody- 
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I have head doasne singing around the boose 
in which I wee, and heard them singing all the 
night through, until the very sweetness became 
fatiguing to me, and I longed for silence t 
The poets fail not in praises of sweet M Philo¬ 
mel” Indeed, the nightingale and tbe lark 
have mere note from them than any other birds. 
Milton speaks of the former as “smoothing the 
nigged brow of night,” adding— 

*' Sweet bird, that shunn’gt tbe haunts of folly, 
Most musical, most melancholy 1 
Thee, chantress, oft the woods among 
I woo to hear thy even-song! 

And, missing thee, I walk unseen 
On the dry, smooth-shaven green.” 

And the sweet “lady” in “ Comus,” that lovely 
embodiment of feminine purity and confiding 
frith, sings— 

“ Sweet echo, sweetest nymph, that liv’st un se en 
Within thy dewy shell. 

By slow Meander’s margent green, 

And in the violet-embroidered vale. 

Where the love-lorn nightingale 
Nightly to thee her sad song moaneth well.’ 9 

But though not equal to the nightingale, yet 
the song of the wren is not to be despised ; and 
though I must necessarily give precedence to 
the singing birds of greater note, I must not 
neglect to notice our smaller warblers—the 
wrens, the linnets, and, above all, the sweet 
autumn and winter minstrel, the redbreast. 
None of tbe small birds deserve our praise more 
than the dear little Kitty-wren (Silvia troglo¬ 
dytes). It is a tiny creature, not more than 
three and a-half inches long; a pretty little red- 
brown thing, with dark ohve-Drown legs, and 
brown bill. It braves our severest winters, aa 
do many of its congeners, and its sprightly note 
is most cheering, for it sings quite late in tbe 
evening; and even in the midst of a fab of snow 
its little voice may be heard. It builds a clever 
little nest, large, however, in proportion to itself 
as the wren needs accomumdation for a large 
family, for it lays seven or eight eggs, and in 
some nests even a dozen or more have been 
found. Very early in the spring Kitty takes her 
mate, and soon thereafter, in some fork of a tree 
close to the trank, or in a clump of ivy, or in 
some other snug, dry quarter, she builds a 
beautiful spherical nest, with a domed top, and 
a neat little round entrance at one side. The 
outeide of her nest she forms of fern, and moss, 
and grass, and small matters of that description 
as near like the surrounding things as possible. 
She makes the walls of her bouse very thick, 
and lines the inside with hair or fetehess* Kilty 
is fanciful in her choice of a sits for her 
house, and varies the materials according 
to circumstances; bnt what I have described 
is her usual style of architecture. Nests 
have been found, however, at the tops of 
honeysuckles and raspberry-bushes—in As 
latter case the nest being maae of the leaves of 


the tree ■■ in fir-trees, trrilkworic, granaries, the 
branches of watt-fruit trees, and lefts, nee being 
made occasionally of the holes previously te¬ 
nanted by sparrows and swallows: one has 
been known inside that of a swallow, and 
another in the old nest of a thrash; one, again, 
» the newly-finished nest of a martin. See., See. 
One has been found In aa old bonnet, set up 
amongst some peat to frighten birds; and 
another in one of the hatches of tbe river et 
Winchester. In some corner or other, then, 
wherever she has built her nest, the wren lays 
a quantity of the prettiest little whitish eggs, 
speckled and spotted with rich crimson; and, 
whilst she sits on them, her good husband feeds 
her until her little ones are ready to share the 
food he brings. Twice in the season does the 
wren build, lay, and hatch. If the nest is dis¬ 
turbed, however, it is ten to one that it will be 
forsaken and a fresh one built; and this two or 
three times, if successive nests are disturbed, or 
the young handled 

The linnet (Fringitta Linaria)) is common 
all through Europe. Its song is lively and varied. 
No bird is so easily tamed, and its favourite feed 
being “linseed” (whence the name linnet), 
which is easily procured, it suffers less from 
captivity than other wild birds w h o se natural 
food cannot be supplied them*. Whew confined 
with other birda the linnet learns their song. 

The chaffinch (VrmgUla ccefo&s) sings very 
sweetly, though its song is short, and not mnen 
varied. But then it ie such a beautiful bird, 
and is possessed of such pretty manners, that a 
very little song shtrins mush praise and favour. 
And the same may he said of ooththo goldfinch 
and the bullfinch. A little young hen- ch a ffi nc h 
on one occasion got into my house, and: was 
Been fluttering in the staircase, unable to get up 
the steep steps with its feeble little wings; and 
my frvourite cat sitting tbvee stairs below 
watching the little creature, appar e n tly not bo- 
Heving in its feebleness efficiently to venture 
the spring by which she meant to capture it, 
until it had become mom quiet. It wae of 
cousse rescued, and restored to its parents, who 
soon met it on the lawn and took it home. From 
that day until the end of the season the little 
delicate young bird cams daily to feed as before; 
but novas once dM I see hoc without her father 
—the great, strong, beautiful bird never allow¬ 
ing his little daughter to depart from his side, 
but, following her closely, and watching over her 
with the tendegest e we, so as never to lose sight 
of bet. Could tbs little thing have told her 
father of the peril she had been in, and from 
which rile had so narrowly escaped ? It looked 
very like it. 

I am euro no deecription of the redbreast is 
necessary. In town and country, m summer 
and winter, it is too familiar a mend to need 
description. Every country has it, though dis¬ 
tinguished by a different, yet always by a fa¬ 
miliar name. In Finland and Russia it is called 
Town Lidsn; in Norway, Peter Rousmed; m 
Germany, Thomas Gierdet; and with ns, Robin. 

The robin feeds on worms, caterpillars, Sec., 
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and shows by his winter habits that, though at 
those seasons forced to live chiefly on berries, 
and to eat crumbs, yet that he greatly prefers a 
little animal food; for, if you throw out a bone 
or a bit of meat, robin never touches a crumb 
until he has secured and eaten the meat. The 
same may be said of the tom-tit. It is very amus¬ 
ing to see the little sapphire and apple-green 
gems, with their varying plumage and bright 
eyes, pick a crooked bone, and observe how they 


climb about it, and seem as if they stock to its 
surface, whilst they clean out every particle of 
meat from its crevices. I have seen two or three 
of these lovely little birds on the same bone, 
wilst the grass around them was studded with 
thrushes, and blackbirds, and chaffinches, and 
robins, and sparrows, until it seemed alive; and 
the rush of wings, when the whole bevy was 
dispersed by fright of any kind, was quite 
startling. 


HARRINGTON GRANGE 

BY LOUIS SAND. 


Chap. I. 

The Master of Harrington. 

" And now, Meg, I shall be at home always, 
to tease and worry you. Sour old Meg! And 
won’t I leave the chairs all about! And won’t 
Floss rummage and make a litter!” 

" I wouldn’t care about that, if you’d liven 
up the master a bit. Miss Amy.” 

“ Papa I But he won’t let me. He doesn’t 
like being disturbed. Only to think of no more 
school, Meg. Nothing to do but please myself 
all day long, and tease you, and worry papa 1” 

“You’ll soon get tired, Miss Amy. You’ll 
find it lonesome enough, I doubt.” 

Lonesome l That was a new idea. Miss 
Amy went back to her book, thoughtfully; and 
Meg, looking at her for a moment, turned away, 
muttering something about a “ miser.” 

It did not look like a miser’s house, by any 
means. Old it was and quaint, and had been 
in the Harrington family for hundreds of years; 
but though the furniture was old-fashioned, it 
suited the rooms; and the lawn before those 
queer windows was smooth and green. 

" Why should I be lonesome, I wonder ?” 
murmured little Amy. | 

A whine was the only answer, and two minute 
paws intruded themselves upon the open book. 

" Aye, it’s all nonsense; isn’t it, Floss ? You 
and I are going to do as we please, and be as 
happy as the day is long: won’t we ? Lone¬ 
some, indeed I” 

All the neatness and order apparent just now 
about the old house was the result of Meg’s 
suggestions, and in preparation for Amy’s re¬ 
ception as no longer the school-girl at home for 
her holidays, but mistress of the house; and all 
that Meg suggested she had full leave to carry 
out, if only her master was left in peace—yet he 
was called " Harrington the Miser.” 

Shut up from day to day in a grim room, 
which Amy had named “ The denrarely visi¬ 
ble except at meals, and not always then; the 
name of " miser” had been fixed upon him, and 
dove to him. His household was limited to 


this one old servant, Meg, and a boy who suf¬ 
fered under her; and when he was asked for 
money he gave it, but always with a caution. 
He had never thought of his daughter as any¬ 
thing but a child; he knew that she must grow np 
sometime, but the knowledge had never troubled 
him tUl one morning his old servant forced her 
way into his den, and stood before him sturdily, 
resolute to be heard. 

He looked up at her then with his usual 
dreamy gaze, taking her presence as an annoy¬ 
ance, and wondering how soon she would rid 
him of it. 

"Always thus—always!” said Meg. "It 
wasn’t used to be so: and see now the years it 
has been growing upon you!” 

The Master of Harrington heard, without 
seeming to hear; his gaze wandering round the 
dusty shelves which held his treasures. 

" Now that Miss Amy is coming home you 
must change it, master. Yon must come out 
and talk to her. Think how lonesome it will 
be for a young thing, after being always among 
merry companions.” 

Mr. Harrington sighed. He wished Meg 
would let him alone; but she wouldn't. He 
knew her of old, and she was privileged. Well, 
well, he would see what could be done. She 
was asking him no light thing, but he would 
try. 

And perhaps he did try; perhaps it was 
too hard a thing to ask of him: at any 
rate, on the first morning of Amy’s return, 
Meg encountered him after breakfast, as usual, 
with his hand on the door of that grim room. 

" I thought, sir—” said Meg. 

"Aye, so did I. But I can’t do i^ Meg- 
It ’8 too late.” 

And he shut himself in. He would hare 
fastened the door, but the lock had grown rusty, 
and wouldn’t turn. 

Then Meg advised Amy to break into his re¬ 
treat, telling.her it would be good for him to be 
dragged out, and made to leave off his old 
habits. 

And behold in that silent, musty den, tne 
only atmosphere in which he was at ease, ■ 
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merry voice and a light footstep, rousing the 
echoes and the dnst in wonder at such an in¬ 
trusion. And a soft cheek was laid against the 
old man’s furrowed one. 

“ Oh, Pappv, what a gloomy den! What a 
sober old bookworm! Mayn’t I come ? Yon 
never can be angry!” 

The Master of Harrington was sorely trou¬ 
bled. He fidgeted nervously, and looked 
away from the mischievous blue eyes. 

“Amy,” he said, at last, “you have been 
amongst a great many friends.” 

“ No, Papa. Not all friends.” 

“ But some of them were.” 

“I don’t know,” said Amy, musing: “I 
think not. I was just sorry to leave them, but 
for more glad to come home. No, I don’t 
think they were what I should call friends.” 

“ But I wish them to be. I mean,” added 
the poor bookworm, “that I wish you had some 
one to stay with you, dear, and tie merry with 
you; for—don’t think me unkind—I must 
nave this [looking round the walls] to myself 
and—the past.” 

“ Then I may never come,” said Amy, sor¬ 
rowfully. 

“My darling, it is not a place for you. 
When I come out, all cobwebby and absent, 
think what it will be for me to have a sunbeam 
always ready to shine on me. But I cannot 
change my habits, Amy. You will not let that 
trouble you.” 

“ I don’t think I could. Papa,” said the sun¬ 
beam, thoughtfully. “Iam so happy, I don't 
know what it would feel like to be troubled; 
so I must go, and leave the doctor in his den! 
But, Pappy dear, I don’t want any friends, to 
come ana make me amuse them: 1 would rather 
not. Good-bye.” 

What is this man a miser over ? “ Hoards 
of gold,” say the greedy and dissatisfied men 
who talk of him sometimes at the Inn down 
below: “strong-boxes full; crisp notes, that 
crumple deliciously in his fingers; and bright 
heaps of yellow gold. Well, and a pleasant 
thing to feel, too; but a miser can’t enjoy it. 
He’s only half a man, hang him!” 


Chap. II. 

An Invasion. 

“ Plenty of work if I want it—which I don’t; 
plenty of nice books to read; Floss to play 
with and talk to—what can I want ?” 

And little Amy stood at the window, and 
peeped round the curtain. 

“There they are again, Floss I” 

And Floss leaped upon the window-ledge, 
wagged a small tail, and cocked a pair of pert 
ears, as much as to say “ So they are 1” 

“ I wonder who they can be ?” said Amy. 

But Floss could not tell her that. 

“This is the third day I have seen them, and 
I know they are sketching this house. A dear 


old place it is, too, for a picture. How I should 
like one! I’d hang it up in pappy’s den, op¬ 
posite him; that he may have sometMag to look 
at prettier than those musty shelves. I should 
like to rummage in that old den, and make a 
mess of it. Floss!” said Amy, emphatically, 
“ the result of it all is, I want to look at that 
picture. I daresay it’s only a daub, like Miss 
Jones used to do at school, and then the 
drawing-master touched it up till nobody knew 
it again. Yes, I dare say it is a daub. He 
doesn’t look like Miss Jones, either. Perhaps 
he can draw really.” 

So Amy, having nothing better to do, sat 
down with her sewing in her fingers, and began 
making a pretty little romance about the two 
strangers. They were not married; but going 
to be, perhaps. Very likely the drawing was aQ 
a sham—only a pretext for getting a walk to¬ 
gether alone. But where did they come from ?” 

“ Miss Amy,” said Meg, coming in, “there’s 
a lady wants to beg a glass of water.” 

“Tell her we don’t give anything at the door, 
but if she will walk in I ’ll see about it.” 

“ She’s with a painter chap,” said Meg, not 
at all disturbed; “and he’s got a seat, but 
she hasn’t—just like men. She looks tired to 
death.” 

“ Let her rest in the hall. A painter 
chap?” said Amy, springing up and peeping 
through the window. “It’s that lady, I de¬ 
clare. Why, Meg, be is taking this house!” 

“ I guess he’d better let it alone.” 

“ A picture, Meg—a grand picture—of the 
old Grange, to hang in your parlour, when you 
have one. Shouldn’t you like to see it ?” 

“ But about this lady ?” said Meg, gruffly. 
“ Am I to ask her in ?” 

“ In! What, here ? to Floss and me! But 
I don’t know what to say to her.” 

“ What was the use of your going to school, 
then ? Didn’t they teach manners ?” 

“ Couldn’t she go into the other room, by 
herself?” 

“ I should say not.” 

“ Well, then, ask her; and say she mustn't 
talk, for I’m busy.” 

“ Wherever is the History of England gone ? 
and my French Grammar? Oh, and the ink¬ 
stand ? Everything will walk off just when I 
want it.” 

“She’s gone to tell the gentleman,” said 
Meg, coming back, “ and she will be very glad 
to rest. Miss Amy,” whispered Meg, “ they’re 
grand visitors from Wilmore.” 

Grand visitors! If Meg had wanted to drive 
all idea of “ manners” out of Amy’s head at 
once, she could not have hit upon a more effec¬ 
tual way of doing it. What was she to say to 
grand people ? She began to think about her 
governess, who had once entertained a baroness, 
and who spoke with familiar daring of several 
Peers of the realm. But then her governess was, 
such a very upright majestic figure—how could 
poor little Amy be like her ? 

She took up Floss in her arms, in her per- 
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f teoty, and then, with some idea that it wouldn’t 
I* proper, she put him down again, and as aha 
did so her hair-net came off, and her hair fell 
all over her shoulders. And there was the 
“grand lady” looking at her. 

“We are muck obliged to you. Miss Har¬ 
rington. My brother is so anxious to finish his 
painting that 1 did not kko to complain, but I 
am very tired. This house ia a beautiful subject 
for a drawing.* 9 

“ I thought it muat be this you were sketch- j 
tog," began Amy, eagerly; then, remembering 
how she had been told at school that it was 
wnlgar to look out of the window, she stammered 
ana blushed. . 


' * I cannot sketch,” arid the lady. * It is my 
brother.** ' 

' Then Amy ventured something more, and 
wished most heartily she could get away to ar¬ 
range her hair; but just at that moment she 
became aware that Floss, evidently thinking the 
net had been constructed with an especial view 
to his private amusement, was using it in a 
very improper manner indeed. 

“ Oh, Floss, Floss 1” cried Amy, again dart¬ 
ing to the rescue. 

As she rose, she encountered the lady's eyes 
looking down upon her with a peculiar expres¬ 
sion, and blushed agkki. 

Whet a beautiful face it was! yet it was per¬ 
fectly white, not haring a vestige of colour, ex¬ 
cept in the kps. But Amy was thinking how 
foolish tbit self-possessed stranger would think 
her; how childish and awkward. She could 
And nothing else to say, rummage as she would 
in the comers of her brain i she could not think 
how the stranger ctrald sit there so calm and 
easy, while her own puls6 was at 120 with ner- 
vonsnsas. 

There was a long silence, broken at last, but 
not by Amy. 

“My brother is ready, I see,” said the 
stranger. May he come in? Perhaps you 
would like to see the sketch.” 

“ Ob, that I should.” And Amy started up 
eagerly. When the portfolio was placed before 
her, she could think of nothing, not even the 
strange artist nor his sister, in her delight st the 
old Orange, which looked at her familiarly from 
it. 

“ My dear old window!—and the cedar, that 
beautiful cedar I—and Floss I—oh! how did you 
set Floss ? If Meg could but see it! No, this 
u not like Miss Jones’s drawing.” 

The artist and his sister exchanged glances. 

“ Any one was welcome to see it.” 

Amy looked ronnd at the voice, thought of 
the demeanour her governess had recommended 
before gentlemen, and became demure. 

“And now I must thank you for taking me 
in,” said the lady. “ I am Eleanor Vere, and 
this is my brother Philip. We are staying with 
Lady Harding, at Wilmore.” 

Miss Vere offered her hand, and Mr. Vere 
bowed; and little Amy watched them away from 
behind the c u rtain. 


“My brother 1 Then theyuenotmamad, 
or going to be, and I was all wrong l M 

“And only think, Msg,” said Amy, skiMf 
into the kitchen—“ only think of my hair rag 
all down, and my net off 1 That was Fkm! 
wicked Floss! What will papa say to my gmsd 
visitors, I wonder!” 

“Miss Amy,” said Msg, coming doss taker, 
“was it Veto you mid the name wasp 9 

“Yes, Eleanor Vera. Why, Meg?” 

“Then I wouldn’t apeak of it Mors km, 

dear.” 

“ But why not ?” 

“ Oh, it’s something long ago. No use in 
raking Up old rubbish to tell you; but don’t 
you say that name to him now, don’t! Itfl U 
sure to bring on a bad fit. Tell him they van 
visitors from Wilmore, if you like; he aero 
spsers about names.” 

“ Very well, Meg. But oh, suek a bcaotifol 
picture 1 I wish he was a real working artist, 
and would sell it; only I have got no money!” 


Chap. IIL 

Lady Ha*ding and rat Guists, 

I will not describe the hall of Wilmore, its 
park, the magnificence of its avenues, or the 
peculiar charm which the summer beauty throve 
over it. Scenic descriptions may be all roy 
well, but it seems to me impossible for word 
painting to convey to another mind the cdfoct 
produced by the original upon your own. Ike 
beauty of a landscape comes to you withe lin¬ 
gular power, because you are happy, and look U 
it through a happy medium ; so you ran on, 
painting it in your enthusinsmt while Mi« 
Jones, who is not happy, and who cares nothing 
just at present for scenery, says, “ What a fm 
about a few trees and a bit of sunahine!” nd 
turns over indignantly to find the thread of the 
story. Perhaps those pages, passed over »im¬ 
patiently, contain your pet piece of compoaWoii 
—the best bit of writing in the book; bat it 
doesn’t matter for that. Miss Jones is reading 
a tale, and has no fancy for being cheated out of 
it, or beguiled into studying descriptive compo¬ 
sition. Like a hungry charity schoolboy, at t 
feast of tea and plum-cake, if you talk to him 
in the most eloquent and kindly language, 
he will wish you would be quiet or go away, that 
, be may eat his cake in peace, 
t But if I am not describing scenery, I hart 
been guilty of a short digression—paidon. 

“ Produce it, Philip,” said Lady Harding. 

The it spoken of was a picture; but rhwp 
Vere turned to the speaker, inquiringly. 
little cups of coffee, with a rollea-np mortw of 
bread-and-butter to each, were being baajW 
round, and Lady Harding, baring establwhri 
herself in her own peculiar lounge, looked with 
languid complacency on the assemblage of 
guests who were staying in her house. 
with a view of considering ho# she could von 
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entertain them ; “for,” said Lady Harding, “I 
make it a rule to invite several people at once; 
all remarkable for something, if I can manage 
it, and then they amuse each other. I am not 
eqoal to the task of amusing visitors.” 

“ Eleanor tells me you have a sketch of the 
old Grange. Produce it, Philip.” 

Philip obeyed. 

“Ah,it is a good subject, well treated 

“ Thank you,” said Wiilip. “ By the wav, 
why isn’t it called Wilmore Grange ? The vil¬ 
lage is Wilmore.” 

“ It was once, I believe; but the Harrington 
family is a very old one—older than ours, Phi¬ 
lip. IPs head has been called * Master of Har¬ 
rington* for centuries; and there is this pecu¬ 
liarity about it—the property is not entailed, 
but, by a sort of tacit compact, descending 
from branch to branch, it is always left to the 
next male heir of the name, if there is no son of 
the house, in order to keep the Harrington suc¬ 
cession unbroken.” 

“ And this man is a miser ?” 

“Is he?” said Lady Harding, absently. 
“ Poor Amy I” 

“ You know her, then ?” said Eleanor. 

“ Know her, my dear 1—she is dead long years 
ago! Yes, I did know her: she was very dear 
to me.” 

a “Ah, his wife, you mean. I wonder,” con¬ 
tinued Eleanor, carelessly, “ that you, aunt, 
with your passion for lions, do not cultivate the 
daughter.” 

“ Lions 1 What, little Amy! Is it come to 
that ? But I forget how the time passes. I 
used to be fond of little Amy when she was 
quite a child; but the intercourse had been 
broken off, and— but I thought she was at 
school.” 

“We saw her, however,” said Eleanor, turn¬ 
ing away indifferently. 

Lady Harding looked round her guests again, 
languidly. They seemed well amused. There 
was a Miss Goddard ( not Arabella ), who could 
talk of nothing but alto, tenore, mezzo-soprano, 
registers, ana key-notes. She was at present 
engaged in a duet from “ Traviata ” with a Mr. 
Mello—also great on the subject of registers. 
There was a Miss Florence Hartt, an authoress, 
and a Mr. Sackville, a poet, besides several 
lesser stars, who twinkled feebly beside these 
of the first magnitude. 

“ And in wbat is little Amy a lion, Eleanor ?” 

“Who? what? Miss Harrington—I bad 
forgotten her existence!” 

“Eleanoris wrong,” said Philip Vere: “at 
least you must not look at those people, and 
fancy Miss Harrington has any claim to their 
distinction. She is as beautiful as sunshine, 
and as bright I” 

“ I should like to tee her again,” mused Lady 
Harding. “ Her father used to accept my ci¬ 
vilities towards bis daughter, if not to himself. 
Eleanor, my dear, I am so tired I Come here: 
and Philip, take your drawing away. We must 
have Amy Harrington to st^y here a few days; 


a fresh face is worth anything. Have yon tent 

out the invitations for the fifteenth ?” 

“ I believe so, aunt.” 

“ Well, then, write in my name. Now, yon 
know, I am crocbetty; sit here and do it.” 

“No, no, Eleanor, nothing about Lady 
Harding’s compliments; begin, < My dear little 
Amy.’ You know nothing about it, I tell 
you l” 

Eleanor Vere looked up in astonishment: 
her aunt’s languid face was flushed, and her 
delicate hand trembled. 

“Upon my word,” she said, “you ere 
strangely excited about this little schoolgirl!” 

“ Well, well, do as I tell you, my dear. She 
is to come for the fffteentn, ana the carriage 
shall be sent for her.” 

Eleanor finished the note, and forgot H. She 
| went up to Philip, who was turning over a bock 
j of engravings to the music of * Frit ftiavolo,” 
with cornet accompaniment by Mr. Mello. 

| “ It will be worth something to seethat little 

bit of nature here,” said Philip, not looking tip. 

“What are you tailring about? Oh, the 
Harrington again 1” And a look of annoyance 
crossed Miss Vere’s face. 

“ I am sure you want something companion¬ 
able, Nelly.” 

“ I am sure I don’t Did I ever want anyone 
but you? I wish that man would leave off 
playing!” 

“ Now, Eleanor, am I to be visible at this ball 
on the fifteatitii, or am I to stay painting in 
the Whim ?” 

The “ Whim ” was a little room arranged as a 
studio, purposely for Lady Harding’s nephew, 
under her own surveillance. 

“ You can’t paint at night.” 

“ Beautifully I” 

“Now, Philip, don’t he disagreeable. What 
should I do amongst all these people without 
you ?” 

“ Well, then, be good, and don’t put on that 
excruciating air of pride, because you have heard 
the same name a few times. Do you know what 
I heard Miss Hartt say the other evening?” 

“ No, nor care.” 

“ Then you ought. She said—not meaning 
it to reach my ears; but I can’t help having 
long ones, you know—‘ Not even the piercing 
eye of genius can descry aught bat the fossilifiea 
remains of a heart in the narrow stratum en* 
crusted by the repelling exterior of the cold and 
haughty Vere ’!” 

Eleanor’s face softened. 

“ Meaning you, Philip ?” 

“ Meaning you, Eleanor I” 

“ I am so sorry I” 

They both laughed. 

“I knew you would feel it. Nelly, with your 
superb exterior—” 

“ Repelling and crustaceous, you mean!” 

“ With your face and figure, what a pity it is 
you can’t sing like Miss Goddard, or draw like 
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Mello; or bluster like Sir Thomas, your 
uncle !” 

Sir Thomas Harding, I am sorry to say, had 
retired, according to his wont, to the library, 
where he was sleeping peacefully, with a hand¬ 
kerchief over his head. 

“Sing!” continued Eleanor, scornfully— 
“psha, Philip ( as if you would like me to snow 
off it Miss Goddard does! Such trills and 
quavers and gasps! I can play the ‘Dead 
March in Saul/ and certain other things, to 
please myself; but I don’t care for that sort of 
quiver and dash!” 

“ My dear aunt,” said Philip, taking his sis¬ 
ter up to Lady Harding, “ do you know that 1 
have a new lion for you ? Nelly can play the 
‘ Dead March in Saul ’!” 

“ Saul! Saul who ? Who did you say was 
dead, Philip ? You are so abrupt.” 

“Why, you have been down amongst the 
dead men yourself,” said Philip. “ Come, Nelly, 
don’t be vexed: I won’t do it again.” 

“ Did you send that note, Eleanor ?” asked 
Lady Harding, rousing up. “No, really, here it 
is still. Do have it sent, my dear.” 

So little Amy was put into an extreme flutter 
one morning by a delicate pink note, the con¬ 
tents whereof caused her to jump up and work off 
a little superfluous excitement in a very ani¬ 
mated game with Floss, that atom of mortality 
enjoying it quite as much as his mistress. 
Then, once again was there an intrusion into 
the den, and a pair of soft arms round the 
“ doctor’s ” neck. 

“I couldn’t help it this once, Pappy. A 
letter from Lady Harding—do read it!” 

Mr. Harrington rubbed his eyes, read it, and 
looked at his daughter. 

“To go and stay at Wilmore—eh ? And her 
ladyship promises to take you under her wing, 
and see that no one runs away with you! So 
you want to go, puss ?” 

“If you think the puss wouldn’t be very 
much out of her element amongst such grand 
people I” 

“ Nonsense!” said her father, sharply: “ the 
Harringtons are as good as the Hardings, 
though they choose to live in a different style. 
But, as the style is different, have you got any 
finery ?” 

“ Plenty, papa. White muslin dresses of the 
most extensive character!” 

“ Very well: you must go out sometime, I 
suppose; and I would as soon trust you to Lady 
Harding as to any one, although— There, be 
off, and enjoy yourself.” 

Then Meg had to be told, preparations to be 
made, and Ross cautioned about his good be¬ 
haviour during her absence, and all day long 
the little school-girl was in a state of excitement 
vacillating between pleasure and dread, laughing 
outright at the thought of what her old go¬ 
verness would say, if she knew it, and her 
schoolfellows. And then she wondered whether 
there would be a footman behind each chair, 
with a white napkin round his arm, and a white 
wig, as she had read about in some novel: and 


last, but not least, she wondered whether she 
should be very much frightened! Then came 
the day, and the carriage, and she shrunk up 
into a corner of it, laughing again to think what 
a morsel of a creature she was in this gnat lum¬ 
bering thing! But she was a little {bit fright¬ 
ened, too; and the little bit increased as the 
distance from Wilmore Hall lessened: and at 
last she began to. wish most heartily that she 
dared tell that fine coachman to turn back and 
take her home again! 

She did not dare, however: and when Lady 
Harding herself met her in the Hall, took her 
two hands, looking into her face eagerly, and 
kissed her cheek, she felt better, but much 
astonished to see that there were actually tears 
in the eyes that looked at her so kindly. 

“My child, your mother was my dearest 
friend, and you are so like her 1” 

Then, drawing Amy’s hand within her arm, 
she took her to her room, still showing traces of 
that 'emotion which had astonished Eleanor 
Vere. 

“ Now, my dear, shall I send my maid to you, 
or will you ring by-and-bye ?” 

A maid! Amy opened a pair of puzzled eyes, 
and smiled. 

“ Oh, no thank you, I never have any one to 
help me.” 

Left alone, she began to speculate instead of 
dressing, “,How w odd, not to be able to dress 
oneself I I think I’ll have Meg for a lady’s- 
maid. How she would screw up that queer 
mouth of hers if I were to tell her so! 

And so mamma was Lady Harding’s dearest 
friend ! How I should like to know what that 
is, I mean how’dear a dearest friend is! I don’t 
think I ever had one. I used to hear them 
calling each^other'dear and dearest, at school, 
and the minute after they would be quarrelling. 
That wasn’t like Lady Harding. I can’t fancy 
her quarrelling with any one. I wonder what 
the ball will be like. If I can only keep near 
her I shan’t care.* She is so kind. 


Chap. IV. 

The Ball. 

Thiswas^Lady Harding’s way of returning 
the civilities of her neighbours, instead of the 
more orthodox and more frequent dinner party. 
“A ballfs’fatiguing enough,” said her ladyship; 
“but as for a dinner party, I never can, I never 
will consent to take my place at such an in¬ 
geniously contrived instrument of torture, as a 
fashionable, formal dinner-table in my own 
house.” 

It so happened that little Amy, bewildered bv 
the’novel^'circumstances around her, lost herself 
from beneath the wing of the hostes8,"and could 
no where distinguish that kindly face which she 
was so anxious to keep near her* 

There was Sir Thomas, the very picture of a 
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jolly, fox-hunting country gentleman ; and he, 
passing the corner which the Bcbool-girl had 
selected to shrink into, under her painful con¬ 
sciousness of being alone among strangers, 
made a mental memorandum to ask hi9 wife 
who that pretty little girl was, on the sofa there, 
playing with her fingers. 

For Amy, a stranger amidst upwards of a 
hundred people, seeing the floating muslins and 
other light drapery, relieved by the less abundant 
black cloth, enjoying the scene quietly in her 
own fashion, had suffered some portion of her 
dreamings to wander back to the old Grange, 
and her hand, which the baronet said she was 
playing with, was in reality engaged in stroking 
a supposititious Floss. 

Then the music! Such soft, beautiful music! 
It came to her like a dream. The moving 
figures and the gentle buzz of voices only added 
to the visionary haze creeping over her; and 
when a voice spoke to her, she started and 
blushed painfully at the consciousness that her 
eyes were full of tears. 

“ My dear child!” said Lady Harding, sitting 
down Deside her. 

"I—it is all so beautiful,” stammered Amy; 
“ but indeed I did not know I was being so 
foolish.” 

Already there was an air of languor and 
weariness about Lady Harding, which made the 
little school-girl ask her, innocently, why she 
took so much trouble, if it tired her. And her 
hostess, smiling at such simplicity, told her it 
was a duty she owed to society. 

Then a solemn gentleman, with a moustache, 
being brought up to Amy, proceeded to solicit 
the honour of her hand for the Lancers. 

“ Dancing,” thought Amy. “ Did they call 
that dancing? The ladies sailing about the 
room languidly, as though they were painfully 
conscious that a certain space must be got over 
somehow, and did not know how to do it with the 
least trouble to themselves: and the gentlemen, 
walking also, twirling moustaches, and bowing 
themselves into bad triangles, with a manner as 
solemn as if they had been the ghosts of former 
dancers, and knew the vanity of it.” 

“ Fond of dancim—ar— ?” asked Amy's 
partner, bending his superb head devotedly, to 
catch her answer. 

Amy replied that she was very fond of it, 
whereupon the gentleman, satisfied that he had 
done what England expects every man to do, 
became erect again, ana vouchsafed no more. 

After him came a boy of an awkward age, 
who generally affected partners double his own 
height, but whom Lady Harding presented to 
Amy with an idea of mutual fitness. This 
young gentleman simpered a little, blushed, was 
extremely interested m the toes of his pretty 
boots, and talked a good deal of amiable non* 
sense. 

On the whole Amy was rather tired of him, 
and glad when he put her down upon a lounge 
near the piano, where the talented Miss Goddard 
and her coadjutor Mr. Mello were preparing to 
electrify the audience with a burst of melody. 


But where was Eleanor Vere all this while ? 
Gone up with Philip to the Whim, to see a little 
“ effect” which he told her he had thrown off to 
gratify her. 

It was merely a face, half hidden in the 
brown curls that fell about it, bending down to 
look at a picture ; and on the table whereon the 
icture rested, & dbg with perked-up ears and 
ead on one side, also engaged in contemplating 
it. 

Eleanor turned away impatiently. 

“An artist’s eye you know, Nelly; I couldn’t 
help recollecting it.” 

“ Why did you bring me here for nonsense, 
Philip ? Come down, we are being rude to my 
aunt’s visitors.” 

“ Much you care for that,” said Philip, look¬ 
ing at her. “ Why, Nelly, I really thought that 
sketch would please you. You say there is 
nothing like nature.” 

“ Except art. Stop, Philip, here is another 
c effect* for you.” 

Eleanor paused in the doorway, with her hand 
on his shoulder. A little group had gathered 
round the piano, where Miss Goddard and Mr. 
Mello had Wn giving the duet “ Parigi o cara” 
to an admiring audience, and the lady, turning 
to bow her acknowledgments for the buzz of 
thanks, had caught the expression of little Amy’s 
face, and seized upon her. She was “quite 
sure she was musical! A musical face, was it 
not, Mr. Mello ? Did she play—sing—did she 
prefer Verdi, Beethoven, Mozart, or—” 

“I don't know anything of Italian,” said 
Amy, frankly, “ but if it would make me sing 
like you, I wish I did.” 

“Now if that is not nature,” said Eleanor, 
“ it is a bit of perfect acting—perfect art, Philip, 
which is next best to nature. Look how pleased 
Miss Goddard is!” 

“ Acting l” repeated Philip. 

Miss Goddard was charmed, delighted. 
Amy must sing something. Not know Italian ! 
That was very sad—German, perhaps ? 

No. Amy shook her head. 

An English ballad then, or Scotch. Nothing 
was so delicious, she auite doted on them. 

“Amy,” said Lady Harding, turning over the 
music books, “Do you know ‘Auld Robin 
Gray ?* ” 

Yes, Amy knew that. 

“Ah, charming!” said Miss Goddard, as 
Lady Harding placed the song on the piano. 
“ Do you accompany yourself, or shall I ?” 

“ Herself, please,” said Lady Harding, gently. 

There was silence for a moment when the 
song ended; Eleanor and Philip went nearer to 
the piano, and then Lady Harding drew Amy 
away from Miss Goddard’s rather oppressive 
raptures. 

“Amy, did you ever sing that for Walter 
Harrington—your papa, I mean ?” 

“Yes,” said Amy, wondering at the auestion. 
“ But only once, for it brought on a baa fit.” 

“ A baa fit! Wbat is that ?” 

“I don’t know,” said Amy, sorrowfully. 
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"They say he ha* an affection of the heart, Is 
that very serious ?” 

Lady Harding half smiled. 

“ I will ask you that some years, or indeed 
months hence, little Amy. Already I perceive 
that Mr. Mello is wounded/' 

“ Wounded with what, I wonder, 1 ’ thought 
Amy, looking at him. “ Not with a razor, at 
any rate; it is a pity he does not use one.” 

Turning her head at this moment, she caught 
Eleanor Vere’s eyes fixed upon her. Amy 
started forward, eagerly; but there rose a little 
flush to her cheek as she draw back chilled, 
from the haughty indifference of Eleanor's 
greeting. 

What had she done ? Why was Miss Vere 
so different ? She had been kind and cordial 
enough that day at the Grange. 

Again Miss Goddard took possession of her, 
but Amy’s eyes followed Eleanor, wistfully. 

“ I am charmed with you, positively. f)o you 
know any of the choruses in * Barbidre P’ rfo 
—what a pity! Well, we must teach you. I 
make a tolerable alto, and Mr. Mello—isn’t he 
delicious!—a first-rate tenor. Ab, you are 
looking at that proud Miss Vere. Is she not 
perfectly revolting ?” 

“Revolting?” echoed Amy, in amazement. 
“Why, it is the most beautiful face in the 
room!” 


“ Beautiful ? ab 1 ” said Miss Goddard, with a 
grimace, “somepeople think ao, I believe; but 
I don’t. And sne is eaten up with pride and 
Self-conceit, far too good to associate with com¬ 
mon-place people such as we are.” 

“ Eleanor,” said ^Philip, “Miss Goddard is 
giving you a character; prejudicing her new 
plaything. I am sure of it; f shall go to rescue 
your friend and your name.” 

“ Stop, Philip!” exhumed Eleanor, haughtily; 
hut he was gone, 

“ bites Harrington. I have to confess that I 
am no dancer; but if you will walk through a 
few of those intricate and beautiful figures with 
PRe, J shall be very much obliged to you,” 

Amy rose, and Miss Goddard threw "You 
wicked cruel creature, you 1” after him, assuring 
him that Amy and herself were fast frienap f 0T 
life, and he could uot separate them. 

“ That is friendship at first sight, I suppose,” 
said Philip, speaking low. It is strange how 
scepticism grows upon one; but do you know 
I once caught myself believing a speech of Miss 
Qoddsrd’s ? Shall I tell you what it was)” 

“ If you please.” 

“That she esw genius in my face, $$$ fanje 
and fortune iq my future,” 

“ Does she flatter everybody ?” asked Amy, 
remembering the speech which began “I am 
charmed with you,” 

Philip laughed. “Thank you, then you think 
that was flattery. Well, I suppose she does.” 

There was a question which Amy longed to 


put, but sb* wee afraid it would be rudfctt^ 
after all, what did it m atte r to her! 

“ If you will promise not to think me danger¬ 
ous,” said Philip, who had been watching bsr 
face, "I will tell you unasked. Yes, I am aa 
artist by profession, indination, and for daily 
bread. Was not that what you were wonder¬ 
ing?’ 1 

“ Yes,” said Amy, absently. 

“You are looking at my sister. 8he has 
been my constant companion and champion 
ever since I was shut up in a dark closet for 
saying the ‘Mother’s Spelling-book* was a 
bother. And so you like dancing ?” 

“ I like everything.” 

“ Miss Goddard and friendship at Ami-sight 
included?” 

* I do not dislike Miss Goddard,” arid Amy, 
laughing. “ I don’t think I should choose her 
society, but she is the only one here who his 
taken any notice of me.” 

Philip’s face clouded* What he might hire 
been going to say remained unsaid, for the 
beautiful and intricate figure began, and he was 
obliged to move. Walking about with her 
after it was over, he came upon Eleanor sod 
Lady Harding in close conference. 

“ What treason now 1 ” naked Philip. 

A pionic to Wilmore Castle,” said lady 
Harding, languidly, “ I have done my duty is 
suggesting; it is for you to carry out Yoa 
know I always expect my guests tp entertain 
each other.” 

She made room for Amy, however, with an 
air of internet which none other in the whole 
list of her acquaintance was ever favoured with. 

“As yon like everything, Miss Harriqatoa. 
there is no need to ask your acquiescence,^said 
Philipp"a»d I can awvtrfor Bfeupr, pw’t I, 

Rat Min wm 


TRE OLD WOWW’3 $QWK>V, 


The days again are lengthening, I sit in this quiet 
room 

With only the fitfol flselight chasing away its gloom; 

And my eyes keep gariqg idly upon one ottfe* 
there, T 

Till the worid’o wealth wooldlgiva to set him Ji 
that vacant i 

tynBj J ipight IqWll bj W 

again, 

And, with my arms around him, tell of all mjgno 
and pa(n. 

Since |ie was taken from ipe^ to thq gpayq to <Urk»c 4 

From the foiling heart qqd the we^k fbnd trap flwt 
so vqln)^ stryve (o hold ! 
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Yet, I try to humbly speak the words, and not even 
in thought repine: 

Thank God he is goqe to his qqiet rest, and this 
lonely grief if mine! 

Perhaps my woe had been wilder, if in early youth 
he went; 

But more deeply sad ie the parting of two lives 
together spent 

From the blush of their youth’s glad morning to 
their evening’s dim decline! 

Ah! such a long unparted day, dear husband, was 
yours and mine ! 

I saw not thy form drooping—noticed not that thy 
hair got grey ; 

Ever and ever near thee, I marked not thy slow 
* decay. 


I saw not my own face fading; thy eyes ne’er the 
story told; 

Each knew not that each was changing, until 
strangers ealled us old. 

Since you left me, all say how dull, too, and silent I 
have grown: 

Ah 1 yes; for since then I am living in a world of 
my own. 

I am thinking, forever thinking, of the time so long 
ago, 

When the sound of your voice could stir my heart 
qnd make my young cheek glow. 


I am musing, forever musing, on onr happy married 
years: 

Of the many joys and griefs we shared—of the 
many hopes and fears. 

To tell them my memory’s story, alas! were of no 
avail; 

Soon wonld they turn a wearied ear from the old 
woman’s idle tale. 

What wonld they care that we first loved in our 
childhood’s happy day ? 

What would they feel that our children, pne by one, 
were taken away ? 

What could they know of our sorrow, when the last 
of them was flown T 

Or how closely wo drew together when we were left 
alone? 

Worn away to a thin, bright thread, is the wedding 
ring I wear \ 

Worn away to a thread as frail is the shadowy life I 
bear l 

| said at first the world’s wealth away l would freely 
give, 

To see thee again in that vacant chair and know 
that thou didst live. 

Yet,not so,not so: it were better far from this 
weary being free, 

That thou* shouldst not return again, bat that I 
should go to thee. 

Bbssib. 


-- 

Bb Kind.— Kind words, looks, and acts are the 
mall currency of social life, each of considerable 
value, but in the aggregate forming the wealth of 
so iety. They are the “ excellent oil” which keeps 
th machinery from rusting, wearing, or cracking. 
They are the dew that refreshes and nourishes the 
otherwise arid field#. They are the sunshine qf an 
9lse murky, dreary world,— GW Jonathan* 


THE TRAVELLER’S TREE.* 

9Y SUtS* ABDY. 


“The Ravenala is a tree which grows at Mada¬ 
gascar, and other parts of the East, in marshy 
localities, attaining a great height. Its large leaves, 
when pierced at the base, afford a kind of water fit 
to drink, and hence it is known as the Traveller’s 
Tree.” 


The wayfarer pauses—how gladly he sees 
The fresh, pleasant verdure of beautiful trees I 
Lo! some are in exquisite blossoms arrayed ; 

Some woo him to rest in their cool, tranquil shade; 
They cheer him awhile on his lone, weary way, 

Yet the thirst that consumes him they fail to allay. 
Oh! fair Ravenala, he searches for thee, 

And eagerly welcomes the Traveller’s Tree. 

Thy thick-clustered leaves a rich treasure enfold, 

A treasure more precious than silver or gold ; 

The wayfarer watches with eager delight, 

The pure, gushing waters spring forth to his sight. 
Refreshed by the draught so profusely bestowed. 
With vigour renewed he proceeds on his road, 

Still anxiously, earnestly, hoping to see 
That boon to the weary—the Traveller’s Tree* 


The wayfarer’s trials we may not have known, 

And yet our experience resembles his own: 

From dear and congenial communion debarred, 
How oft have we shunned natures sordid and hard, 
And sought buoyant spirits, inspiring and gay, . 
Whose genius and wit have enliveued our way, 

And strewed it with flowers as enchauting to see 
As those softly dropped from the blossoming tree 1 

Ere long, the frail flowers lost their charm in our 
eyes; 

We turned to the haunts of the grave and the 
wise; 

The light spells of fancy we learned to disown, 

And sought our enjoyment in Knowledge alone! 
How gladly from Pleasure’s vain scenes we retired, 
The calm goods of study were all we required: 

That time of repose seemed as peaceful to be 
As rest at the foot of the sheltering tree. 

Yet, something was lacking : wo thirsted to find 
A nature compassionate, tender, and kind, 

Still ready Life’s rough, tedious journey to smoothe, 
Our trials to share, our distresses to soothe : 

We found it—such gifts are by many possest, 

And soon may be won by a diligent quest; 

We found gentle Sympathy’s Wellspring to be 
The wayfarer’s blessing—the Traveller’s Tree! 


Though Genius may proffer its sweet, blooming 
flowers, ,, . fi , 

And Knowledge exult in the wealth of its stores, 
Nor wisdom nor wit have the power to impart 
Such comfort in sorrow as Kindness of Heart: 
There, only, the thirst can be fully allayed 
That gains npt relief amid blossoms and shade} 
There, pnly, c*n Life’s weary wanderer see 
The true Ravenala—the Traveller’s Tree! 

fi 
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CONCERNING A GENTLEMAN, AGED SIX. 

BY JO YEN. 


Passing a quiet evening at the house of a 
friend not long ago, I was much taken with the 
graceful winning ways of the young gentleman 
who is to serve as my text. He had those large, 
full, tender eyes that boys sometimes have; was 
very good-looking withal, seemed to know it in 
a dainty conscious way, and came up to you as 
one who expected to be petted, and almost knew 
that he deserved it. Falling asleep as the even¬ 
ing wore on. he gave the prettiest little apolo¬ 
getic look on waking up, and retired to his rest 
with a courtly gravity that was somewhat funny, 
but thoroughly loveable and charming. 

Now our party was a very quiet one, but it 
kept thoroughly London hours. Domestic 
London hours, 1 mean; not Ball-room London 
hours; so that I think the ladies had retired 
soon after one o’clock, or at some such early 
period of the evening. An inveterate smoker 
or two remained to enjoy the tranquil weed, and 
to “ chew the cud of sweet and bitter fancy.” I, 
who was to sleep in the house, lit a pipe, whose 
ludicrously small size and generally low charac¬ 
ter have rendered it the mockery of a large circle 
of acquaintances, and then joined in the conver¬ 
sation with the bland volubility that is pre¬ 
eminently my characteristic. It was past three 
o’clock when my friend showed me up-stairs to 
my bed-room. " Let us peep in on young Fred,” 
said he. Very stealthily we opened the child’s 
door, and saw — 

No! Nothing in particular. This is not a 
romantic tale. He had not been assassinated, 
poor little fellow ! he was not sitting up in bed, 
reading Mr. Buckle, bless his little heart! (I 
mean Fred’s little heart: not Mr. Buckle’s). It 
had been a warm night: the little fellow had 
partially kicked the bed-clothes about, and he 
lay there, curled up across the bed, in the 
quaintest manner. He was sound asleep, 
breathing very tranquilly; and on his face 
there was a smile like an angel’s. One could 
not look at him without thinking of those grand 
lines of Wordsworth:— 

Not in entire forgetfulness, 

And not in utter nakedness, 

Bot trailing clouds of glory, do we come 
From God, who is our home! 

Heaven lies about us in our infancy. 

Surely he saw angels in his dreams. Surely 
he remembered the home from which he had 
only strayed six years. 

I got to bed that morning with feelings that 
had been somewhat strange to me for some time 
past—feelings that go back, say twenty years, 
to the time when, without any of this child’s 
beauty or grace, I had yet slumbers as sweet 
and as sound, with a mother to watch them*who 


has been in a Devonshire grave-yard for a long 
time now—for a long and weary time: forgotten 
often, never remembered but with thoughts that 
w lie too deep for tears.” 

We all know that hour, when people die, 
and when people dance; when the night is dead, 
the day unborn: an hour cold and dreary even in 
the height of summer. I fancy that an almost 
audible shudder goes through the great city 
at that hour. It was very sweet to see this 
child sleeping! Throwing up my window I saw 
a redness in the east: ere long the heavens were 
bright and burning with the vivid dawn; and 
the dawn seemed to shame me, to reproach me, 
to accuse me. 

Do none of my readers know the sensation— 
a sensation well nigh as tragic as one can have 
—of looking at a sunrise with jaded eyes, as it 
ushers in another day to be wasted 1 It comes 
upon you, sometimes, at a ball. You have 
been dancing, laughing, flirting: into the 
crowded room comes the terrible morning light, 
seeming to ask, “ And what will you do with 
me/”’ I may be a nervous man—in fact, I 
know myself to be so; but at this sight, at the 
thought of this cmcstion, all the life of the ball 
is dead to me. The music jars upon me. The 
dances seem unmeaning, almost ghastly. Go 
into your study with this impression keenly and 
cruelly fresh upon you: I think you could write 
Hoffmanesque stones of a sufficiently wild cha¬ 
racter 1 But the pen will not work; the words 
come sluggishly, and the heart sinks. The brain 
is dull through the very intensity and passionate 
speed of its working. Yon have more in you 
than you can express. Let ns even go to bed; 
and the brain may write its own poems—poems 
that will never get to printer’s ink. 

There are men—aye, and women—who take 
opium to get dreams 1 Is there no drug that 
can stop them ? Cannot we bid this wonderful 
life of ours halt for a moment ? Tearing through 
us like Heaven’s lightning, thoughts, fears, and 
fancies come and go. The “ machine” camnot 
rest. Yonder boy is sacred : 3 only* the purest 
and tendered thoughts as yet are his. And 
we? Like the waves of the sea in a blind 
cavern (the simile is an old one), crowding 
thoughts and phantasies stir restlessly within 
us, even as we sleep. I think of those waves— 
how they may wash a corpse upon the rocks: 
and our Drains ? Thoughts of dear dead friends 
seem to be flung against us. The trick of the 
eye, the cadence of the voice—things that, 
waking, we could never remember—all these 
come back to us, solemnly and sadly, in the 
night. Dear old friend, for years forgotten, in 
the whirl of daily life-dear old friend, lying 
dead in an Indian grave—I can hear the meny 
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laugh again as when we played cricket together; 
hear the cheery voice again—the voice that was 
so brave and hopeful; see the eyes that looked 
out on the future with so keen and eager a 
glance. And in a moment, he passes away. 
There comes another visitor. No, old friend : 
not less dear art thou note than some few years 
back, when I sat down on a gravestone in the 
churchyard, on your wedding-aay, writing hur¬ 
riedly some few lines of verse—weak enough I 
doubt not, but warm from the heart. I can re¬ 
member very well that long farewell pressure of 
the hand that had been so often clasped in mine, 
and was never to be clasped in mine any more. 
We were about the same age; we were neither 
of us very strong. He would never own his 
weakness—-never quite believe in it; he kept to 
his work, and he could work like ten. At last 
he broke down of a sudden, and the news came 
to me as I sat in my room, one morning, too 
ill to go to London, that he was dead. 

Fresh forms crowd round me in my dreams. 
Little sisters whom I never saw in life come to 
me now. A brother, wonderfully gifted, whose 
name, had he lived, might perchance have been 
ere now a household word, and whom I could 
have so fondly followed at a distance, proud to 
hear men praise him: he comes again—some¬ 
times very fondly and kindly, sometimes angry 
and passionate with the sufferings, both of 
brain and body, that killed him ere his time. 
Ere his time ? The time was good; for it was 
of his Father’s choosing. He, for one, has 
reached his journey’s end: he, for one, will 
never faint upon the hot road in the summer 
noons—never miss his way upon the dark path 
in the winter night. And as this Shape also 
departs, I awake, feverish, unrefreshed, with 
strange sounds dying away, as what we call 
“ reason” and “ common sense” come back— 
strange sounds, that seem to come from an ex¬ 
ceeding distance, and yet to be close at hand- 
strange sounds, that are indeed echoes of the 
dead years. 

Some few hours having elapsed since I saw lit¬ 
tle Fred asleep, into my room struts little Fred 
awake, the bright eyes seeming brighter than 
ever, and the sweet voice sweeter. I protest that a 
child’s morning laughter is an absolute tonic, 
and helps to set one up for the day. This little 
Fred, entering my room when my wild splashing 
and sponging are over, and when I am tranquilly 
fixing to my shoulders that badge of conven- 
ality, a black coat; this little Fred, with queries 
as to my “ corps,” with artless imitations of the 
British volunteer; this little Fred, placing his 
arms with due rigidity, holding up his head with 
due determination; this little Fred, with twenty 
little drolleries and waggeries, ever accompanied 
by his own running commentary of boy-laughter 
—I vow that he quite chases away all the sad 
serious shapes that have been round roe in the 
night. A wonderful magician is this young gen¬ 
tleman of six I Strange powers of exorcism has 
he! I—who feel myself now to be growing 
rather an aged Wizard, who is not in possession 
of a magic wand—I do loyal homage to the 


Boy. The day long, I oast imaginary horoscopes 
for him. Poor little Fred! the knickerbocker 
days—days of childish prettiness, petted by 
Mamma, petted by everyone with a heart—mus 
pas® away. I soberly try to picture to myself 
the Future of the child. 

And behold, I am aware of days of gloom. 
Coming troubles cast their shadow before. Here 
is little Fred’s first great grief, rapidly drawing 
nigh. As thus: His Father has driven away, 
after the parting “ tip,” and little Fred is in¬ 
ducted into his first school. Is there a drearier 
feeling ? Yesterday, we wanted to go to school. 
There seemed a kind of dignity about the act. 
No more feminine pettings; we are getting too 
old to be kissed by ladies before company; it is 
time that we should mingle with other boys. 
To-day , we see the other boys, and grow some¬ 
what terrified. There is an amount of rudeness 
about the other boys to which we are unac¬ 
customed. One other boy, apparently the wag 
of Dr. Supine’s establishment (where pupils are 
fitted for a professional career—where every at¬ 
tention is paid to their moral and religious 
training, washing extra), makes remarks, of a 
humorous but disparaging character, about our 
personal appearance. He does not scruple to 
express his conviction that we ought to be clad 
in crinoline; that our face was lent to us by our 
youngest sister, and that our real name is 
Susan. His toadies (these buffoons have always 
toadies!) have the indelicacy to laugh. We 
don’t meet with the slightest sympathy. The 
other boys ravage our property; inquire, with 
unblushing rudeness, about the profession of 
our father and our pecuniary means; and, re¬ 
garding us as a new source of excitement, play 
practical jokes. We had grown tired of being 
petted : now, our hair is pulled, ink is upset over 
our dainty garments—we are as a butt to all. 

“ These things don’t occur in well-regulated 
schools ?” Don’/ they! There comes a day, not 
long postponed, on which we have to do battle 
with Charley Tickle, the Wag. That other 
boy’s low-buffoonery (in which there is no real 
fun, you know) becomes absolutely insufferable. 
We challenge him to combat. We stand up, in 
position, against him. He is cheered on to the 
deadly encounter by the voices of his stupid ad¬ 
mirers. He appears well acquainted with the art 
of boxing. When we rush in at him wildly like 
“ Uncas ” (about whom we have been recently 
reading), he deftly parries our vague blows. We 
grow confused; we are knocked down; we are 
picked up; we are in a wild rage, but in a very 
impotent one. Actually, when he slips in a 
forward lunge, when we might “hit him a good 
one,” we simply give him an open-handed slap 
in the face—as if we were named Susan—so 
that he recovers himself, laughingly, and, ere 
we can be well upon our guard, administers one 
—two ! It seems three years (it is actually six 
minutes) since the battle began: and now it 
ends— in our discomfiture, in our defeat! 

When we recover from the confusion of the 
fray, and from the shame of our vanquishment, 
the first thing we become aware of, is that good- 
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natured chap, Charley, addressing ua, not at 
Susan, but aa " old fellow,” and labouring, with 
such appliances (as of cold pebbles) as are at 
hand to reduce the black eye which he has just 
inflicted. Ever after which Charley is our bosom 
friend. You have no idea. Mamma, of that 
boy’s talent for humour. It is a fact that Doc¬ 
tor Supine, having discovered a certain cari¬ 
cature, could not refrain from laughing at that 
boy’s fun, even though he caned him ! 

And I think, little Fred, that, after all, your 
school-day8 will be happy enough. Boys are 
terribly cruel, sometimes (my own character, at 
the age of ten, was an aggravated mixture of the 
Emperor Nero and the late King of Naples, 
with a few characteristic traits suggested by the 
assiduous study of Ojibbeway torture): but 
there is a gentleness that disarms them. As a 
rule, it is only the Unpleasant Boys who 
get severely treated by their brethren. The 
Unpleasant Boys who tell tales, who are mean 
with their money, who toady the ushers— 
pummelled are these: and why not ? 

Little Fred, ifris with the blush of remorse 
on my cheek, that I ask you to behave well 
towards the unfortunate gentleman who will 
teach you French! The shameful cruelties— 
aye, cruelties —which I have seen inflicted on 
French masters, appal me even now! The 
British Boy—when he is a bad one—knows how 
to torture: the French exile has to learn how 
to endure! 

Little Fred, I would speak unto thee very 
seriously. Amongst those gentlemen (for sucn 
they are, despite their scanty wage, despite 
their threadbare coats) who teach thee to con¬ 
jugate "aimer” there are grand men, my 
Frederick! There are men who have given up 
fortune, social position, social enjoyment, 
for a principle j men who have been in prison 
for acting nobly; men who have led escapes 
from prison; men who have wandered in the 
woods of South America, cheerily and gallantly; 
men who have fought upon barricades, and in 
the wild confusion of street-battle, many years 
before you or I, my Frederick, first saw the 
light. My heart bleeds, sometimes, when 1 
think of such men—of their lonely lodgings, 
cheered only by the old blackened pipe; and of 
the thoughtless, silly cruelty with which their 
pupils vex them. An exile’s feelings are soon 
touched, soon hurt. A foolish word, spoken 
even without any thought of unkindness, may 
cause a big-bearded man to wince, in a pain 
very acute and intimate. 

Lo, it is the year 1874! The present writer 
is a dweller in Bohemia, or a British merchant 
(quien sabe ? not I): enter to him little Fred, 
aged nineteen. Signalement of little Fred: 
Eyes full, penetrating; visage long, oval; mous¬ 
tache long, black. And has it come to this ? 
Here is my cherub of 1861, and in the lips of 
him is an admirable Havanna! In the soul of 
him f Let me hope, not cynicism; let me hope, 
not weariness, disappointment, doubt. He calls 
me “ old fellow,” does little Fred: treats me as 
a well-meaning man of middle age, but one who 


is behind the times; and he takes me to places 
of amusement. What will they be like, I won¬ 
der, in 1874? Will there be an Armenian 
playing King Lear ? Will negro melody still 
retain its hold upon the British heart? Will 
there be music-halls extant ? Will comic vo¬ 
calists still express a wish that they were with 
Nancy ? or state, with a glaring disregard to 
truth atid accuracy, that they are "Old Bob 
Ridley, oh ?” Win there be acrobats ? Yes, 
there will be acrobats, and there will be gorillas 
—live gorillas; and the excitement of the-day— 
"the Great Sensation” of the day—will be a 
single combat on the tight rope between a 
young gorilla (from the river Gaboon) and M. 
Casse-t6te, the eminent French acrobat, who in¬ 
herited all Blondin’s popularity on the sudden 
and lamented death of that performer in the 
Crystal Palace, in 1862! .... Frederick, my 
son, these things do not delight me. Even in 
1861 I was "bored” and wearied by them— 
albeit Leotard at Cremorne is a sight worth 
seeing. But in 1874? My son, I will rather 
accompany thee to Wimbledon, paying the 
fare for both, and see thee shoot at various 
ranges. 

Two important influences —amongst many 
others—beset the British Boy in these days. 
Influence number One, that of "Sensation” 
Novels; Influence number Two, that of Cadet 
Rifle Corps. It needs the second to check die 
first. Years ago. Doctor Arnold warned his 
boys against novel-reading overmuch. Masters 
like Arnold (and such still remain) might very 
profitably repeat the warning, with additional 
emphasis, in these present days. Walter Scott 
did good. He gave strong but healthy food to 
a Boy’s imagination. He cannot be read too 
much. The trashy Red Indian novels of the 
day can do little else but harm, and cannot be 
avoided too carefully. I am much grieved 
oftentimes to see the popularity of such books 
as those of Gustave Aiumrd. Without one 
atom of the descriptive power and the deep 
feeling for natural beauty possessed by Cooper; 
without even the dash, nerve , vivacity of Uapt. 
Mayne Reid, these Books yet seem to be univer^ 
sally read by boys, and liked by them. Come 
out, my British Boy, from amidst this French 
phantasmagoria of stupid scalping: come out, 
and read fvanhoe: come out, and go to thy 
drill. 

I (in 1878) am right glad, Frederick, that 
thou hast obtained a prise. Thirteen years ago, I 
remember me that thou didst esBay to wield a 
rifle. It was too big for thee; nay, blush not 
at the recollection, Frederick; for thou wert 
then but six years of age. Even then, I did 
prophesy thy future eminence.... And Frederick, 
Frederick, mon fils, who was the Lady in Blue t 

It is 1878. I grow stout; I am on the look¬ 
out for my grey hairs. Tobacco—to which I 
am still madly addicted—is casting its fumes 
around me, when I hear a rap. I lay aside the 
present magazine, which is still extant and 
flourishing; which has Novels by the Author of 
" Rutson Morley,” worthy the nigh promise of 
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that powerful tale; which has Essays by J. A., 
thoughtful, earnest, and scholarly as of old; nay, 
to which "Joven" himself—in the "stupid 
season," when the clever writers are out of town 
—is still allowed to contribute; I lay down, I 
say, that periodical on hearing the postman’s rap. 
Three letters. 

1. A Comic Song is required by Monday 
next.. • .But I am too old to write Comic Songs. 

2. Mr; Snip would feel obliged by the settle¬ 
ment of that little account. I dare say he would. 
It is only natural that he should.... poor man! 

3. As I live, wedding cards! Mr. Littlefred, 
Mrs. Littlefred, nh Pocahontas! I do remember 
tne: ’tis the Lady in Blue / Well, Frederick, if 
you will marry on six hundred a-year, do so. 
Take the consequences. Be destitute, my Boy. 
If evil time should come, I— who am single, and 


have no income—will cheerfully provide thee 
chops. 

* • * • • 

Doctor Young observes that 

" We take no note of time bat by its lose: 

To give it, then, a tongue, was wise in man." 

This is one of the most harmless remarks ever 
made by a British Poet. Eh bien, the tongue 
has spoken. It tells me that it is high time to 
close my desk. 

Not dreaming of school battles—still less of 
1874 and rifle triumphs, or of 1878 and wedding- 
cards, little Fred has been long asleep. I 
should like to look m at his room, before I go 
to my own! 


BALLOWMERE. 

(^4 Tale, in Four Chapters ). 

BY ALFRED GBANDCHAUPP. 


Chap. I. 

"Where are we now, guard ?" was my ejacu¬ 
lation between sleeping and waking, as the train 
slackened its speed, and the lights of what ap- 
eared to be a town of Considerable size flickered 
imly in the distance. 

" N—on-T—, sir," replied the green-coated 
functionary, an announcement which I received 
with no little satisfaction; for I had scarcely 
quitted my Seat since leaving Euston-square, 
and although fond of travelling, and no grumbler, 
still 1 maintain that the iron highway, although 
the quickest mode of locomotion, is, at the same 
time, the most tedious, and that a day spent in 
a railway carriage, except in very pleasant com¬ 
pany, is, oftener than otherwise, a wearisome 
day. Why I had left my snug bachelor apart¬ 
ments in — Square, and undertaken a journey 
of some three hundred miles, at a time when 
most sane people do not wander far from their 
own firesides, unless compelled to do so, it is 
not so easy for me to explain without consi¬ 
derable circumlocution. However, while the 
tickets are being collected, and that intermina¬ 
ble coal train, which now blocks up the line, 
moves on and makes way for us, I may as well 
give you my previous reminiscences of the place, 
or rather of the last and only night I ever spent 
there, for of the place itself 1 saw little or 
nothing. 

Without being very particular with regard to 
dates, I may say that it was certainly more 
than ten, but less than twenty years since-this 
visit took place. I was then making my debut 


as a traveller—in fact, commencing the first trip 
which the kind solicitude of my friends would 
permit me to undertake alone. 

Escaped from the thraldom of my worthy pe¬ 
dagogue’s birch, the " toga virilis ,” ( Angltce ) 
tailed coat, having been donned for the first 
time, instead of the inglorious jacket, my head 
well stored with good advice ana Greek Iambics, 
and my pocket comfortably lined with golden 
portraits of our most gracious Sovereign, a 
second Alexander in my own estimation, I had 
begun that march in which the world in general 
was to be surprised and conquered, although 
with bloodless weapons. And my second day’s 
march led me up the Tyne (Campbell speaks of 
a " march over the mountain wave," and so I 
suppose I may do the same); the voyage having 
been accomplished in a vessel, which, probably 
on the ,( lucus a non lucendo” principle, had 
been named the "Velocity," on account of the 
extraordinary length of time which it generally 
took on the passage. But peace to the old 
boat! It has since gone to the bottom of the 
German Ocean, and far be it from me to "drag 
its frailties from their last abode." From the 
bluff old Captain, and steward, I received every 
kindness; and acting on the advice of the latter, 
a native of the wilas of Strathspey, I betook 
myself, upon landing, to a quiet, comfortable, 
unpretending hotel, in a auiet, comfortable, un¬ 
pretending street, in which to pass the night. I 
remember very well the words in which my 
Celtic friend directed me to this bouse, as they 
contained the first and last attempt at a joke 
that I ever heard from a steward on board ship. 
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“ They ca’t the Lamb , sir; but ye need na fear 
being fleeced at it for a* that.” To the u Lamb” 

• then I went, and although internally there was 
everything to render any man of moderate de¬ 
sires as comfortable as need be, still to me the 
hours passed tediously enough. Incessant 
rain prevented me from going out, and thoughts 
of the happy faces which I had left so recently 
at “ the old house at home” prevented me from 
appreciating very enthusiastically the pleasures 
of solitude. Indeed my case had reached such 
a desperate crisis, that I had begun to play a 
game at bagatelle, right hand against the left, 
when the door of my apartment was gently 
opened, admitting (there must be a heroine in 
every tale, and mine comes in here perhaps as 
unexpectedly to you as she did to me), a lovely 
girl, nine or ten years of age, who addressed me 
with all the frank innocence of childhood: 
“ Oh, if you please, sir, mamma thought you 
would be so lonely here this wet evening; so 
she asked me to come and amuse you.” Rather 
a drop this, for Alexander the Second 1 Had 
the good lady marked the juvenile conceit of 
her temporary guest, and taken this method of 
administering a mild and perhaps necessary 
rebuke ? I do not know; but in my momentary 
vexation the word impudent had almost escaped 
my lips—almost, but not quite; for a second 
glance at my little visitor convinced me that, on 
her part at least, there was no intention to give 
offence; and my resentments, although some¬ 
times sudden, being seldom long continued, we 
became, in less than five minutes, the best pos¬ 
sible friends. The abnormal game at bagatelle 
was exchanged for the less assuming pastime of 
” jackstraws ,” and in this very innocent recre¬ 
ation, relieved by occasional snatches of con¬ 
versation, which would scarcely interest the 
reader, the hours passed away, until, between 
ten and eleven, I found myself getting very 
sleepy, and my bonnie wee playmate fast asleep. 
Next morning, before taking my departure 
southwards, I again met my young friend, Mary 
Inmers, and we said “ good-bye” to each other, 
I honestly believe, with more regret than older 
friends generally experience in similar circum¬ 
stances. My vanity, however, was subjected to 
a slight wound on our parting, as well as on our 
meeting. I had offered her one of my cards— 
yes, to be sure, I had cards with my name, for 
the first time, not Master , but Mr. Alfred 
Grandchaupp, engraved upon them in the most 
approved fashion. My self-satisfaction with my 
ancestral name of Grandchaupp was a very 
marked trait in my character. I was no vulgar 
Brown, Jones, or Robinson, requiring the 
help of either nomen or preenomen to distin¬ 
guish me from the innumerable gentes (vide 
Adams’s “ Roman Antiquities,” and let the 
non-classical scholar remember that I don’t 
mean gents) of the Brown, Jones, and Ro¬ 
binson class. No ; the Grandchaupps of that 
ilk, to the younger branch of which family 
I belong, had, once upon a time, quartered their 
arms with the Viponts and the kews, and al¬ 
though now rather in the shade, having lost 


their broad acres, through their fidelity to the 
doomed house of Stuart, still plumed themselves 
on their patrician origin. If, as the poet laureate 
tells us, “ the grand old gardener and his wife” 
do laugh at the claims of long descent, my pa¬ 
ternal uncle, Walter Monteith Grandchaupp, 
certainly did not, and, although unpropitious 
circumstances had obliged him to rule in a dingy 
Glasgow warehouse instead of in the senate or 
the camp, each ten-pound note which he trans¬ 
mitted to his affectionate nephew was accom¬ 
panied not by the grovelling inquiry, “ What 
will he do with it ?” but with sundry plain hints 
that the few who bore his name ought not only 
to have a reasonable supply of the circulating 
medium at command, but to show the world in 
general that they really had it. “ Common peo¬ 
ple,” the dear old man used to say, “ may eco¬ 
nomise at second-hand stationers, and save a 
shilling or two at ready-made tailoring establish¬ 
ments; but our family, my boy, must never con¬ 
descend to such things.” Judge of my chagrin 
then, when little Maiy said, as she looked at my 
card, with an arch smile—which, although harm¬ 
less enough in a child, is apt to get somewhat 
dangerous to the careless bystander, when the 
child begins to be a woman—"Well, Mr. Grand¬ 
chaupp, you are a very nice chap 9 and I mean to 
work you a pretty little purse to keep your shil¬ 
lings in, before you come again.” That horrible 
pun on my name, and that sly hint that I was 
rather too fond of hearing the rattle of the gold 
pieces in my pocket 1 Who could bear two 
such indignities without retaliation? Not I, 
and so a hearty no-mistake-about-it smack on 
the face avenged the insults. 

“ What!” exclaims the horrified Mrs. Dark- 
scowler, “ do you dare to commence your ad¬ 
ventures by telling us that you raised your hand 
against that defenceless innocent ?” 

Softly, my dear lady : it was my lips, and not 
my hand, that inflicted the chastisement; and I 
dare say you remember well, in the days of 
“ auld land syne,” when Darkscowler was yet a 
bashful young man, the various little arts by 
which you contrived to provoke him to behave 
in the same reckless manner. So you may 
even go on reading aloud; for your virtuous 
daughters, the Misses Darkscowler, are evi¬ 
dently beginning to get interested in this par¬ 
ticular view of the subject of capital punishments, 
and you may depend upon it that I shall say 
nothing to shock either them or you. 

I believe there was a tear in little Mary’s eye 
as the vehicle that was to carry me forward on 
my journey dashed down the narrow street, and 
for many a day the “ Lamb” and its inmates were 
often in my thoughts. But the years rolled on, 
no matter how, with me; and although I fre¬ 
quently speculated on the probable fate of my 
kind friends of a night, and kept resolving until 
the thing became a sort of mania in my mind, 
that I would go and revive old acquaintance 
with them, I had never done so. How 
many years longer I might have resolved and 
hesitated, I do not know, but a simple cir¬ 
cumstance at length brought about the long- 
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intended research. My worthy friend Dr. 
Smoothcut, happening to call upon me on 
a little matter of business, took the oppor¬ 
tunity of saying to me at parting: “ Why, 
Grandchaupp, you look really ill, through keep¬ 
ing so closely to your rooms as you have done 
for some time past. Throw away those horrid 
papers, and take a week’s, or, better still, a 
month’s holiday in the country somewhere.” 

“In the country at midwinter?” I replied. 
“Why, Doctor, you are surely mad. Where 
could I go ? What could I do ?” 

“ Go anywhere you please—do anything you 
please—you will be sure to find something to 
interest you; and when you return we shall 
have much pleasure in listening to your adven¬ 
tures. You always assume the character of the 
recluse by fits and starts, and for the present 
you have had enough of it. Away then into 
your desk with the romance, or whatever it is, 
nonumque prematur in annum, the world will 
wait a little; and mark me, sir, I have given 
you some valuable medical advice for nothing; 
and, if you refuse it, such another boon is not 
likely to be offered you twice in one life-time.” 

Here, then, was just the opportunity I had 
been waiting for—I needed relaxation and some- 
thing to interest me. Grand excuses these for 
entering upon an expedition, which, in other 
circumstances, might be regarded as ridiculously 
Quixotic. With me, to resolve is to act, and in 
less than two hours myself and my portmanteau 
were whirling away from the “Babylon of 
bricks” at the rate of forty miles an hour. 
Here we are now, however, on the platform; 
and if the reader is by this time sufficiently in¬ 
terested in the fate of Mary Inmers to wise tb 
know more of her, let him follow me, and per¬ 
haps he will not lie disappointed. 

At the waiting-room I easily ascertained, by 
consulting a Directory, that the “ Lamb” still 
continued to be numbered amongst the hotels 

in N-, but that it had changed landlords 

since my last visit. “The Lamb, Old Clinton 
Road, James Lindsav”; such was the entry, and, 
accordingly, towards the Old Clinton Road I 
directed my steps, beginning by this time to think 
that I had entered upon a thoroughly wild-goose 
chase, but determined to make the most of it. 
I had no difficulty in recognising the old house 
again, nor in finding my way into the very 
room where I had sat with Mary nearly fifteen 
years before; and he who at mature age has 
revisited, for the first time, some spot hallowed 
by the remembrances of joyous youth, will un¬ 
derstand my emotions, as that room, in which 
each object, although long forgotten, assumed 
at a second glance a familiarity almost awful, 
like the “banquet-hall deserted” of Erin’s bard, 
called back from the dead past many a phantom 
vision of pleasures gone, and hopes for ever 
fled. But my moralizing was speedily inter¬ 
rupted; for, obedient to my summons, mine 
host, Mr. Lindsay—a goodhumoured burly 
Northumbrian—presented himself at the door, 
begging, with his best bow, to know what might 
be the gentleman’s commands. The question 


was rather perplexing, for I really had not made 
up my mind in which way it would be best to 
prosecute xny enquiries; however, I answered, 
off-hand, that I had been attracted to his house 
because I had spent a very pleasant evening 
there many years ago, that I thought it advisa¬ 
ble to counteract the injurious effects of a long, 
cold journey by indulging in a glass of hot 
brandy-and-water, and should be glad if he 
would join me in that and a little friendly chat 
for half-an-hour or so. 

The invitation was at once accepted, and I 
had no difficulty in leading the conversation to 
the former inmates of the “ Lamb.” Mr. Lind¬ 
say had known “ old Inmers,” as he called him, 
for many years, having been in the habit of fre¬ 
quenting his house on market days before com¬ 
ing to settle in N-, and sympathized most 

heartily with him in the misfortunes which had 
befallen him. 

“ Had he then been unfortunate ?” 

Yes, he had. Ten years ago he was in very 
prosperous circumstances, and had realized a 
few thousand pounds upon which he intended 
to retire to the country in his old age, but by a 
series of unsuccessful speculations he had lost 
all. It was most remarkable, too, that this had 
happened to him, seeing that the most eligible 
investments were recommended to him by such 
a judicious gentleman as Mr. William Blandon. 
No one could understand it. This Mr. Blandon 
had lost his father at a very early age, his mother 
being left almost entirely unprovided for, and 
Mr. Inmers had kindly taken charge of the 
boy’s education, and placed him as clerk with a 
respectable stockbroker, who, after a few years, 
received him into partnership. Of course he 
was very grateful to his benefactor, and always 
ready to advise him as to what speculations 
were safe or unsafe; but all was of no avail. 
In a few years poor Inmers was a ruined man; 
and although Mr. Blandon had done everything 
he could to avert the calamity, the final crash 
came at last. But Inmers, although ruined in a 
pecuniary sense, was not dishonoured; for, with 
the small sum which he received from the present 
landlord for good-will and fixtures, he paid all 
his creditors to the full, although by doing so 
he left himself almost penniless. Since then, 
however, he had again begun to prosper. His 
kind friend had lent him a sum sufficient to 
stock a small farm, in a remote part of Bleak- 
montshire, on the proceeds of which, coupled 
with the profits derived from a country inn, a 
good deal frequented by tourists in the summer 
months, he was enabled to secure a comfortable 
home for himself and his daughter Mary, now 
his chief solace; for she was his only child, and 
he had been a widower for many years. The 
money advanced by Mr. Blandon had all been 
repaid more than a year ago, but the parties 
'till continued on the most friendly terms, and 
were just about to be united in closer bonds. 
In a very few weeks Miss Inmers was to become 
Mrs. Blandon, and everybody said it was a most 
disinterested match on the part of the gentle¬ 
man, inasmuch as although he could scarcely 
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find a Fairer, he Was justly entitled to look for & 
Wealthier bride.” * # • • 

Such Was the substance of James Lindsay’s 
first conversation With me, but I was only half- 
satisfied with it in my own mind, and a little 
adroit cross-examination soon led him to revea 
a good deal more of his real sentiments. 

• • Whatever others might think, he had 
no very high opinion of Mr. Blandon, always sus¬ 
pected something wrong in the background with 
such plausible gentlemen; and, although it was 
heedless to say so without proof, had no doubt 
whatever but that he haa been well paid by 
more bubble companies than one, for acting as 
a respectable sort of decoy duck to assist in 
catching such stray unsuspecting birds as Mr. 
Inmers. Neither aid he think that Miss Inmers 
Cared anything about her wealthy suitor. She 
might be induced to marry him; since her father, 
now far advanced in years, dreading lest she 
should be left an unprotected orphan, very 
much wished her to do so; she might, perhaps, 
believing him to be the kind friend that he had 
always appeared to be, feel a certain degree of 
respect for him; but love him as a husband 
ought to be loved—-never. Poor Harry Green- 
bank, though absent for many a long year, was 
not yet forgotten. 

“ Harry Greenbank— what, a former Suitor ? w 

u Yes; that was the most melancholy part of 
the story. Generous, daring, and open-hearted, 
he had early won the heart of Mary Inmers, 
with the full approbation of all parties concerned, 
and for a year or two it seemed as if with them 

* the course of true love’ would, for once, c run 
Smooth . 9 But exuberance of animal spirits and 
gay companions sometimes led him into ex¬ 
cesses which could scarcely be justified, and at 
last Mary ventured to remonstrate with him, at 
the instigation of her friends—more strongly, 
perhaps, than she would otherwise have done, and 
told him that if such things occurred again they 
must part for ever. He, poor fellow, promised 
amendment, and, better still, kept his promise, 
until one evening, about six months afterwards, 
when invited to meet a pretty large party at the 
' Lamb , 9 on a birthday occasion, he reeled into 
the room in a state about which there could be 
no mistake, and, after a few minutes, fell sense¬ 
less on the floor. It was a painful shock to all, 
but a terrible one to her; and, although he 
might have been forgiven—for more than one 
suspected, and said that some cruel snare had 
been laid for him that day—he never asked for¬ 
giveness. His first act, on returning to con¬ 
sciousness next morning, was to write a brief 
note to Mary, bidding her an eternal farewell, 
as he knew she would never care to see him 
again; and another to his uncle, who had sup¬ 
plied the place of a parent to him, full of the 
most passionate expressions of affectionate gra¬ 
titude, thanking him for all that he had done 
for him, and all that he intended to do, but at 
the same time intimating that all search for him, 
for a long time, at least, would be in 
vain. And all search for him was in vain. 
His uncle, whose constitution had been shat¬ 


tered by a long residence in India, died soon 
after. Although of unassuming and somewhat 
eccentric habits, Mr. Greenbank, 6en., was sup* 
posed to be possessed of considerable property; 
but what had become of his riches no one 
knew. Of course there were various absurd 
conjectures afloat respecting the old man’s will; 
but the only parties who, if it had pleased them 
to do so, could have given some information on 
the question—the well-known solicitors Messrs. 
Gregson and Shafpley— maintained an imper¬ 
turbable silence. True they had, from time to 
time, advertised for the missing Harry, in the 
most widely-circulating newspapers; but be¬ 
yond this nothing could be learnt from them. 
One of their clerks, however, who had once 
been in the employment of Mr. Blandon, and 
was now lying in a very dangerous state, had 
once or twice, when under the influence of gin— 
as was, unfortunately, too often the case with 
him—been known to mutter certain vagtte hints 
to some of his companions about what he knew 
of old Greenbank 9 * affairs. Once he said that 
he could tell well enough why Blandon wished 
to marry Miss Inmers, but that he would never 
be permitted to do so, and that Harry Green¬ 
bank might yet return to enjoy his own. But 
in his sober moments he always studiously 
avoided the subject, and wonla never ad¬ 
mit that he had made any such statements. 
The fact was, that through some imprudence 
on his part while in Mr. Blandon’s employment, 
that gentleman had the poor clerk completely 
in his power. That he hated his former master 
there could be no doubt, but it was equally evi¬ 
dent that he feared him too. 

The half-hour which I had purposed spend¬ 
ing with Mr. Lindsay had been already 
protracted to two hours before I was put in 
possession of these facts, which I have en¬ 
deavoured to detail as succinctly as possible. 
We had, by this time, become quite friendly 
and confidential. He was evidently much in¬ 
terested in all that concerned tne lumen 
family, and I took no pains to conceal from him 
that 1 was the same. 

“ Where then,” said 1, at last,“ is tins place 
where you say they are now ? How can I get 
there?” 

“ About sixty miles from this, in the wildest 
corner of Bleakmentshire. The railway will take 
you to the county town of Bleakmont; from 
Bleakmont to Craigballow there is a mail-cart, 
with seats for a few passengers once a day. 
After that you must either hire a conveyance er 
walk (it is only a few miles) to Mr. Inmcn’s 
place. Idle f Percy Arms/ at the lower extremity 
of Ballowmere. But, sir, are you really going 
there ? I wish you would, although I scarcely 
know why.” 

“Yes, I believe I shall go. You know I 
have medical authority for wandering for a 
week or two, and from your description of that 
part of country I should like to see a little of it, 
even had I no other motive. If I cat 
do no good, at least I shall do no harm, andl 
hope that all will come right in the end; mean- 
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time, do you try to induce that poor clerk of 
whom you have been speaking to make a full 
disclosure of whatever secret affecting the in¬ 
terests of any of his fellow-creatures he may be 
in possession of. If necessary, you can com¬ 
municate with me by letter; and on my return I 
shall be sure to see you.” 

"Thank you; I snail attend to what you say. 
And do you know—although I scarcely like to 
say so, as it may be only my fancy—I actually 
thought that I saw Harry himself not many days 
ago.” 

"You did?” 

"Yes; I was standing looking out into the 
street from the window of this very room, at an 
early hour in the morning, when my attention 
was drawn to a man evidently disguised, who 
was gazing at the house with fixed attention. 
My first impression was, that it was some one 
calculating the chances of being able to commit 
a burglary; and I was just about to throw up 
the sash, to let him know that he was watched, 
when he moved away as if suddenly alarmed. 
It a was then that his general figure and gait re¬ 
minded me strongly of Harry Greenbank, and 
I have never been able to dismiss the fancy; 
for fancy I suppose it was.” 

" Pernaps not, my good friend. We may be 
nearer than we imagine to a full solution of all 
these mysteries. Meantime, good night.” 

“ Good night, sir. A pleasant and prosperous 
journey to you. I’m glad to have seen you; 
and, however things may turn out, I hope that 
whenever you come to N--, you will not for¬ 

get me.” 

" Depend upon it I shall not, Mr. Lindsay.” 
And with a shake of that huge hand as hearty 
as if we had been bosom friends for twenty 
years, I took my departure. 

• * a * * 

"Well now,” thought I, as I wended my way 
back to the Station Hotel, “ where will afl this 
end? How is it, that although amongst the 
thousands with whom we come into contact in 
the course of our lives, there are few in whom 
we can ever feel any interest beyond what is 
created by the mere circumstances of the hour, 
we still here and there meet with one, in the 
most apparently accidental manner, between 
whom and ourselves there is some unintelligible 
sympathetic chord, that seems at times to draw 
our destinies together whether we will or will 
not? What was there about Mary Inmers, 
that should have caused her to dwell in my 
memory during all these long years, when many 
wh&have been once my most intimate associates 
have passed from my world, forgotten ‘ as a 
dream when one awaketh ?’ What is it that is 
hurrying me now into that remote nook, as 
anxious to rescue her from this William Blandon, 
whom I believe in my heart to be a hypocritical 
scoundrel, as if my twin-sister were in jeopardy ? 
I do not know; but I must away to Bleak - 
montshire to-morrow, and be guided by what I 
may learn there, as to my future proceed¬ 
ings. It will not do to interfere rashly. 


* Nec tteus itttcrsit, tiiai dlgnus vindicC nodus ;* 
but if I can find an opportunity of cutting 
one of the folds of this complicated knot, 
I shall not regret my journey. And when 
I return to London, I shall have an adventure 
of some kind to tell my good friend, Dr. 
Smoothcut; but whether of joy or of sorrow 
the day will declare. 


Chap. II. 


Several years ago, whilst wandering in that 
remote, and almost depopulated part of Suther¬ 
land shire, “wherey” as Sir Walter tehs us, 

“ Beneath the northern sky 
Chides wild Loch Eribol his caverns hoar,” 

I met with an old Highlander, who propounded 
to me a theory of cosmogony, that might well 
have startled Humboldt. Seeing my eye directed 
to the rocky masses that lay plied in wild con¬ 
fusion all around us, the aged Celt exclaimed: 

" Aye, sir, this out-of-the-way bit of creation 
was made late upon Saturday night; and so 
there was no time to harrow it.” 

This quaint observation recurred to my mind 
several times during mv Cold ride in the open 
mail-gig from Bleakmont to Craigballow. Along 
that line of road the harrowing process had 
evidently been neglected. Here and there, where 
least expected, some wooded dell, or cultured 
valley, which when clad in the verdure of 
summer might have proved a most gladsome 
retreat from the strife of senates and tne din of 
camps, opened up before us; but had Pan him¬ 
self been mv fellow-passenger during those 
three tedious nours, compelled like me to offer 
a purely passive resistance to the incessant pelt¬ 
ing of sleet and hailstones, I do verily believe 
that he would have longed fofr the comforts of 
the bar-room of some greasy Athenian tavern, 
in preference to this modern Arcadia. 

" Only another hill or two, sir, and then we 
shall be there,” was the reply which the drive* 
gave to my oft-repeated questions regarding the 
distance to be travelled; and just as 1 had made 
up my mind that, for some reason or another, 
the Fates had doomed me, like Sisyphus of old, 
to alternate for ever between up mil and down, 
an emphatic " TTiere,” from the gruff voice be¬ 
side me, and a hand pointed triumphantly to some 
twenty or thirty houses perched amidst precipi¬ 
tous crags, like eagles’ nests, conveyed to me the 
welcome assurance the last stage Was now 
nearly finished. To avoid mistakes, I may as 
well state candidly, that if any one should take 
up a map of England or Scotland, with the ex¬ 
pectation of finding therein the exact latitude 
and longitude of what guide-books would de¬ 
nominate " the highly romantic village of Craig¬ 
ballow,” he will most certainly be disappointed. 
I have my own reasons for allowing & certain 
degree of mystery to veil the real names of the 
places where the events which I am about to 
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detail took place. What right have I to rob 
Loch Katrine and the Trosacbs, even for one 
year, of the tribute offered by thousands of de¬ 
votees to the shades of Douglas and his Helen ? 
What right have I to put Roderick Dhu’s nose 
out of joint by opening a rival concern a 
hundred miles or so nearer to the metropolis ? 
I know I shall soon have a deputation from the 
enterprising directors of the TYyiton Junction 
Railway waiting upon me, with some statement 
as to the enormous profits to be derived from 
running excursion-trains, during the summer 
months, to the station nearest to Ballowmere; or 


perhaps with a proposal to open up a branch 
line to the very borders of the lake. But I 
must listen to their terms before I try to recon¬ 
cile my conscience to the scheme. That, I be¬ 
lieve, is the orthodox way of commencing a 
railway speculation : at least it is what a casual 
acquaintance of mine—the well-known Mr. 
Greenman Dunbrown—recommends me to do, 
and his experience in such matters is not of 
yesterday. 

But to our tale. I left myself—where was 
it? Oh, just drawing up before the ‘‘Grouse 
and Trout Hotel,” at Craigballow. I have no 
doubt whatever but that, in the proper season. 
Both grouse and trout are to be had there in 
abundance and perfection; but as that season 
had not yet arrived, I was obliged to content 
myself with an improvised repast, of which I 
had no reason to complain: and surety John 
Gough himself would have winked at that stiffish 
tumbler of whisky-toddy, by means of which I 
banished the chills of my mountain ride. The 
appearance of an unknown stranger at this 
season of the vear excited some little surprise, 
as I could gatner from some sundry snatches of 
conversation which I overheard amongst the 
domestics, and this surprise was increased when 
it was ascertained from the name and address 
engraved upon my portmanteau that I had come 
from London. A Londoner in Craigballow in 
January was indeed regarded as a rara avis; 
and it was rather amusing to me to hear the 
various conjectures which were thrown out re¬ 
garding Mr. Grandcbaupp and his probable 
business there. The general impression seemed 
to be that I had come on her Majesty’s service, 
to endeavour to bring to justice one or two 
parties who were suspected of being extensively 

» ed in illicit distillation in that neigh- 
ood: and this belief was considerably 
strengthened when, shouldering a light knap¬ 
sack, I sallied out, with an intimation that it 
was somewhat uncertain when I might return. 
Following the directions which one of the 
natives gave me in his own peculiar dialect, 
respecting the most direct route to the Percy 
Arms, I crossed the old bridge with its single 
arch, that spans the Ballow, and turned briskly 
into a footpath amongst the heather, which I 
was assured, although somewhat rough in one 
or two places, was more than a mile nearer than 
the ordinary highway. 

I suppose that, in order to take my stand as 


the narrator of incidents worth listening to, I 
ought at this juncture to lose my way, and 
wander for hours in the dark, amidst mountain 
precipices, or to be attacked by a band of 
smugglers and imprisoned for the night in 
some dismal cave, with a pile of human sculls 
for my pillow; but fortunately for me, if not 
for you, nothing of the kind occurred. The 
lengthening shadows warned me that I must 
not loiter (as I felt tempted to do) to admire the 
grandeur of the surrounding scenery, but I saw 
enough to make me determine upon a more 
minute survey at no distant period. The deep 
black waters of the Ballow rolled below me in 
sullen silence, as if gathering strength for their 
terrific struggle in that dark ravine below. And 
the dull incessant roar borne upwards from the 
opening of those huge chasms told how fierce 
the contest they had to encounter there before 
being received into the tranquil bosom of Bal¬ 
lowmere. 

Just as I was beginning to hesitate a little 
about the landmarks which had been laid down 
for my guidance, a “gentle shepherd,” with his 
pipe (a real cutty ana black as charcoal), met 
me, and, learning my destination, very civilly 
offered to conduct me ; but as the smoke from 
the chimneys of the “ inn” (as he called it) was 
now plainly to be discovered against the twilight- 
sky, I dispensed with his services, and allowed 
him to pursue that search after his shepherdess, 
which, from sundry little decorations about his 
person, I more than suspect, the sly fellow was 
bent on. 1 soon after reached the margin of the 
lake, and, keeping along that for nearly a 
mile, found myself at last in front of an old 
but tastefully-constructed building, with neatly- 
thatched roof, which, if skilfully photographed 
so as to introduce a little of the background- 
scenery, might easily be mistaken for a fine 
specimen of a Swiss cottage—and this was the 
Percy Arms. 

Although it is a pretty generally admitted 
maxim that wherever you see an outward notice 
that entertainment may be had within for those 
who require it, you are at liberty to enter with 
the same freedom as you would your own hoose 
(if you should happen to have one), I must con¬ 
fess that I felt a strange fluttering a little to the 
left of the fourth button of my waistcoat as I 
stood before that antiquated porch. However, 
I walked boldly in, and, pulling the bell-rope in 
the entrance, was informed by the servant-giil 
who answered the summons that she thought 
that I could be accommodated with supper and 
a bed, although they seldom had visitors at 
that season of the year; and that she would go 
immediately and make further inquiry. The re¬ 
sult of this inquiry proved satisfactory in the 
extreme; a bright fire soon blazed upon the 
hearth, and a nice shoulder of mutton was to 
be ready by nine o’clock. Having ascertained 
by consulting my watch that that would not be 
for nearly four hours, the question then was 
whether I had better introduce myself at once, 
or wait, like Mr. Micawber, until something 
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should “turn up* 9 to bring me into notice. 
Somethin* did very soon “ turn up” to distract 
my thoughts from the solution of the difficulty; 
for from the regions below came the unmis¬ 
takable tones of a hurdy-gurdy, accompanied 
by peals of merry laughter; and not a little 
astonished was I to find that one of those nui¬ 
sances which, when in my studious fits in 

-Square, I had sometimes anathematized in 

phrases not perhaps to be met with in any of the 
theological works of the day, had followed me 
even herel I determined to go and have a look 
at the unexpected intruder. 

Groping my way through a dark passage at 
the foot of the stairs into the kitchen, whence 
the sounds of revelry proceeded, I found the 
greater part of the household, and a clod-hopper 
or two from the neighbouring farms, assembled 
around an ebony-coloured son of Africa, who, 
having laid aside his instrument, was now grati- 

S ring the spectators by executing one of the 
ances of his race—a feat which he performed 
with a drollery, grace, and agility which might 
well have caused Box’s “Juba” to blush for his 
laurels. The good people thinking that I should, 
no doubt, be as much interested in the exhibi¬ 
tion as they themselves, kindly made room for 
me in one of the front seats, which chanced to 
be an old settle near the chimney. 

My entrance did not make much visible dif¬ 
ference in the movements of the dark skin. 
Having eyed me with a little surprise at first, 
he bowed to me with a grin, as much as to say, 
“ You’ll give something handsome, no doubt,” 
and then went on as before. At the conclusion 
of the performance he entered pretty freely into 
conversation with me after his own fashion, but 
I do not think that even Jeffrey or Brougham, 
in their days of triumph at the bar, would have 
made mucn of him in a cross-examination. I 
felt some real curiosity to know what had 
brought him into that remote region at a time 
when he could not expect to make such an ex¬ 
pedition either very pleasant or very profitable; 
but his only explanation was, “ Been to Bleak- 
mont Fair. Why not gentleman of colour make 
professional visit to the provinces as well as 
white gentleman ?” 

With this explanation I was obliged to be 
content; for the girl whom I had first seen at 
this moment returned from the parlour, saying 
that Miss Inmers (the first time her name was 
mentioned in my hearing—she was at home 
then) had sent him this—the this being a silver 
coin—and had also directed her to give him 
some refreshment before he started for Craig- 
hallow, where it appeared he intended to pass 
the night. 

“ Thank missey: but which is missev’s room ? 
Me serenade her some night before leaving to 
fulfil my engagements in ae metropolis. Young 
ladies like dese polite attentions.” 

“ Oh, the bow-window over the garden: but 
you had better not go there late at night, unless 
you wish Csesar here [pointing to a formidable- 
looking mastiff] to tear you to pieces! He’s so 


fond of his mistress, that he won’t let everybody 
come near her in the daytime without asking 
their business; so 1 don’t know what he might 
do at night!” 

“ Nebber fear: me know how to make good 
dog quiet Intelligent do£ soon tell African 
gentleman from English thief! Here, Caesar.” 

The dog sure enough seemed inclined to 
meet the advances of his sable visitor with sen¬ 
timents of reciprocity. What was the witch¬ 
craft used I do not pretend to say; but the 
occupants of the kitchen expressed no little sur¬ 
prise at seeing the brute that had never been 
accustomed to tolerate any familiarity on the 
part of a white man, unless after a very matured 
acquaintance, submitting himself without the 
slightest symptom of dissatisfaction to the 
caresses of a nigger! 

Returning to my room after this little epi¬ 
sode, the old question returned again; but this 
time I had made up my mind what course to 
pursue, and taking a card from my case, I wrote 
on the back of it as follows:— 

u Miss Inmers has probably forgotten, long ago, 
even the name of the lad who spent a very pleasant 

evening in her society at the ‘ Lamb, 1 N-, in 

the summer of 18—. He has never forgotten the 
kindness shown to him on that occasion, and very 
much wishes, after so many years, to be allowed an 
opportunity of expressing his thanks.” 

“ Here,” said I, to Isie—for that I had dis¬ 
covered to be the name of my waitress—“be 
good enough to take that card to Miss Inmers.” 
And as the girl seemed somewhat mystified as 
to what the purport of my message might be, 
I added, “ I believe I had the pleasure of seeing 
her once, although it is now a very long time 
ago.” 

The obsequious Isie promised to execute my 
commands at once, and it only remained for me 
to wait the result with patience. 

I daresay some of our city belles will set me 
down as a very presumptuouspuppy,forthinking 
that any young lady tvould admit me to her so¬ 
ciety on such slender grounds as these. But I 
really cannot help such insinuations—and, if the 
truth must be told, I care very little about them. 
Integrity of purpose is a better passport than a 
hundred flattering letters of introduction. I 
remember very well what excessive care the 
Honourable Mrs. Primley took lest her daugh¬ 
ters should form improper acquaintances; yet, 
after all, that Irish baronet of princely lineage, 
who carried off Miss Cecilia Primley from her 
devoted admirer, the unexceptionable young 
curateJjturned [out to be a profligate swindler, 
who, to his long catalogue of crimes, had now 
added that of bigamy! Everybody pitied the 
poor, victim—I did so most sincerely. But who 
shall say that the stroke was altogether un¬ 
merited ? If there was deception on the one 
side, there was, to use the mildest terms, con¬ 
siderable want of candour on the other: for 
neither Colonel nor Mrs. Primley, nor even 
Cecilia herself, took the slightest trouble to ex- 
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plain that the lady’s fortune could not be one* 
tenth of what it was represented to be. Had they 
done so, the soi-disant Sir Markham was far too 
knowing to have persisted in such a piece of 
hazardous but unprofitable roguery. Each 
party had thus something to conceal. Innocence 
was not quite so innocent as it seemed to be, 
otherwise this blot would never have defaced 
the escutcheon of the house of Primley. Virtue 
is undoubtedly sometimes made the dupe of 
Vice; but this generally happens when, as in 
the instance just referred to, she has first proved 
false to herself. 

Let no one, however, suppose that I 
have given this explanation as if I were a 
prisoner at the bar, trying to make out the best 
possible plea on my own behalf. I need no 
such exculpation. 1 had come between three or 
four hundred miles with the express design of 
seeing Miss Inmers, and believing it to be 
morally as well as mathematically true, that be¬ 
tween any two given points a straight line is the 
shortest fine that can be, I determined to follow 
the straight line instead of the curve. From 
what I knew of young ladies in general, f 
scarcely thought that my request would be 
complied with without some deliberation. I did 
expect to succeed eventually, but my impres¬ 
sion was, that ths aged landlord himself would 
probably come, in the first place, to try to ascer¬ 
tain something of the character of his guest; 
and tothis of course I could have no objection. 
In this conjecture I was mistaken — very 
agreeably mistaken. That light quick step can’t 
be Isie’s, and yet ’tis scarcely possible that— 
yes, it was even so. Innocent, and confiding in 
that innocence, meditating no wrong, and fear¬ 
ing none, the same arch, guileless smile, which 
I remembered so well in the child, still irradi¬ 
ating her face, Mary Inmers stood again before 
me. The suddenness of her appearance, I 
must admit, confused me a little; out my em¬ 
barrassment was only momentary, for, as she 
extended her band, she said gaily, “So you 
have never forgotten us altogether, Mr. Grand- 
chaupp ? Who could have thought that a pro¬ 
mise, for fifteen years unfulfilled, would be thus 
unexpectedly fulfilled at last ?” 

“ Indeed, Miss Inmers,” I replied, “you gra¬ 
tify me more than I can tell; but you also as¬ 
tonish me. It was guite natural that I should 
remember you ; for rew are so callous as to for¬ 
get, under any circumstances, those who have 
cheered them, as you did me—although of 
course I was too proud to own it then—when 
separated for the first time from the dear fa¬ 
miliar faces that have guarded their childhood: 
but I had no hope that I should be welcomed 
as a long-expected stranger, and indeed rather 
feared that, on receiving my abrupt message 
from Isie, you would conclude that the go¬ 
vernors of the nearest lunatic asylum were very 
likely to find one of their iqmates missing in 
the morning l 11 

“ Well, from wfiat I remember of the gentle¬ 
man, I think I can answer for it that be does 


pot belong to the doss which is usually do 
nominated * dangerous.’ If it were natural ft* 
you to remember us, it wee equally natural far 
us to remember you, as we boa not many nek 
visitors at the Lamb. Poor mamma ofun talked 
about you even in her last illness, and seamed 
to have a presentiment that you would mm 
day or another come to see ue again; and in tbit 
presentiment I have always shared. Would 
yon believe it, scarcely ten minutes before you 
came in, when examining the contents of an old 
drawer, which had not been opened for year*, 
I found the little purse which I worked for you 
according to promise a few weeks after you left 
us } Here it is—rather old-fashioned, 1 fear, 
by this time; but is it not a very re m a rk a b le 
coincidence that it should have turned np epos 
this particular evening I” 

“ It certainly is j and vet our lives are foil 
of such coincidences, which, although appa¬ 
rently trivial in themselves, may nevertheless be 
not without their meaning. Some such hare 
marked my journey hither, and yon must set 
laugh at me. Miss Inmers, if I say that 1 haw 
a very firm persuasion that this journey, so leas 
meditated, and so long delayed, will not be 
eventually destitute of some memorable inci¬ 
dents. You remember what grand achieve¬ 
ments 1 meditated at sixteen, and how 1 fancied 
myself commissioned, like some knight-mnt 
of old, to rescue captive princesses and spell¬ 
bound maidsns; and you see that I still occa¬ 
sionally indulge in day-dreams of chivalry. 
Should you, then, be haunted by tbs dread 
of any possible or even imaginary evil, 
tell me of it, and try what sort of a necromincw 
I shill prove myself to be!” 

Although I spoke in a sportive tone, I soon 
regretted the abruptness of my last remark. I 
have said that the face-of Mary Inmers iwl 
beamed with the guileless innocence of child¬ 
hood ; but it scarcely needed a second glsncr 
to show that sorrow had been there as well— 
that sorrow, however, which, unaccompanied 
by guilt, destroys none of the finer emotions of 
our nature, but rather imparts to all a sweet, 
though chastened intensity. It was veryevidenj 
that I bad touched a sensitive chord, we rm 
of— 

“ A tear so limpid and so meek, 

It would not stain an angel’s cheek!” 

And surely of such a nature were those pearly 
drops which, in spite of all her efforts to re¬ 
strain them, my incautions words had canted 
to fall thick ana fast. This was, indeed, a dis¬ 
tressing change from the merry manner w 
which our conversation had commenced; p a *> 
after all, it was, perhaps, better that this kttte 
outburst of feeling should have occurred at the 
time it did, as it was the means of very mtf** 
terjally strengthening the bond of sympathy be¬ 
tween us, “ Haud ignara mail, miseris succnrrere 
disco!” I did what I cou}d to calm that sorrow, 
which timp alone, and not always time itself, 
altogether assuage, and poorMary soon regain 
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her tranquillity, and made many apologies for 
what she called her foolish weakness—anything, 
she sank that vividly recalled the remembrance 
pf her dear mother, as seeing me again had 
done, affected her deeply—and besides, she had 
pther trials, 

“ Yes, I replied,” I know yon have.” 

" Indeed! I did not think it possible that yon 
could have heard anything about us, unless some 
fairy geoi, like those of whom yon once told me 
such marvellous tales, has been carrying infor¬ 
mation to you!” 

" If my informant was a fairy, he was cer¬ 
tainly a very substantial one—much more so 
than those good creatnreB are generally repre¬ 
sented to be: but have you never thought of 
inquiring how it was that I came to know where 
to Hud you ?” 

”1 had quite forgotten that; but now of 
course I am most anxious to learn how it was; 
and as you must know something of what a 
woman’s curiosity is when once aroused, you 
will not be so cruel as to keep me in suspense.” 

“ Certainly not. I found a new tenant at 
the Lamb, but in honest James Lindsay I be¬ 
lieve I also found a friend. He it was who told 
me where you had gone, and several other 
things as well, which interested me very 
much.” 

“ Oh, Mr, Lindsay! I always liked him very 
much, and I believe I was something of a fa¬ 
vourite with him: but he surely did not tell you 

“ Yes, Miss Jtimers : feeling assured that I 
was to be trusted—as I flatter myself he did— 
and seeing that I was not actuated by mere pry¬ 
ing inquisitiveness, the good man told me un¬ 
reservedly all he knew, and all he thought.” 

"All I” 

H Yes, all: and you must not, indeed you 
must not, be displeased with him for speaking, 
nor with me for listening!” 

The subject, which it would have been so dif¬ 
ficult unoer ordinary circumstances to broach, 
having in this manner, as it were, broached it¬ 
self, we very soon found ourselves discussing, 
with all the freedom of old and intimate friends, 
certain matters in which it is proverbially diffi¬ 
cult, and I fear proverbially dangerous, too, for 
a lady te receive even an intimate friend as a 
confidant. I am not going to detail minutely 
the conversation which ensued. It will be suf¬ 
ficient to state that Mr. Lindsay’s information 
turned out to be quite correct. There was no 
attempt to disguise or conceal that. Mr. Blan- 
don, who had spent a day there quite recently, 
had told her that intelligence had reached him, 
in reply to repeated inquiries, that a young man 
answering the description of the missing Green- 
bank had been drowned in attempting to cross 
one of the rivers in a remote part of the United 
States, and that from various links—trifling, 
perhaps, when taken separately, but forming 
when connected a powerful chain of evidence— 


iw 

there could be little doubt about the identity. 
He had not dared to press his own suit per¬ 
sonally with Miss Inmers, hot he had been tac¬ 
tician enough to secure the services of a far more 
successful pleader, in the person of her aged 
father, who, now that there could be no hope of 
ever again welcoming the lost Harry, took every 
opportunity of urging her to bestow her hand 
on one whom he firmly believed would be to 
her a true and tender protector, when left, as 
she soon must be, a lonely orphan. The strug¬ 
gle was a severe one with poor Mary—filial af¬ 
fection and gratitude to a supposed benefac¬ 
tor on the one hand; on the other the 
certaiuty that the fetters that; would bind 
her to her wealthy suitor must be those of 
gratitude , not of love; and sometimes even now, 
although “ instant come and instant gone,” a 
“ still, small voice’ 1 of hope whispering in her 
ears, “ the lost may yet be found, the absent may 
yet return.” 

" I am sure,” she said, after a rather long 
pause in our conversation, “ all we have in this 
world we owe to Mr. Blandon, and I should be 
ungrateful not to wish and pray for his happi¬ 
ness ; but this is too much.” 

"Too much indeed. Miss Inmers; never let 
the simple possibility of such a sacrifice being 
required at your hands torment you again. 1 
have not seen this model of disinterested be¬ 
nevolence ; but, from what I have heard of him, 
I have certain suspicions of my own regarding 
his real character, which I may some day he 
able to verify. I do not know if you have ever 
doubted whether or not there might be another 
face behind that fair mask, but I do know that 
you cannot love him, and surely no considera¬ 
tion on earth will ever induce you to vow and 
promise to do so. 

“ No,” I added, resuming my original lively 
manner, "the Grandchaupps, you know, are 
all gifted with the wonderful second-sight, by 
virtue of which I can see, and that, too, before 
twelve moon8 have waned, the wedding guests 
assembled. I see the proud triumphant smile 
of the bridegroom, as he turnB for one moment 
from the blushing bride to acknowledge the 
compliment of the old shoe, which one of his 
friends has thrown after the carriage which is to 
convey the happy pair to the nearest station 
on the Utopia and Fairy-Land Railway, 
but that is not the smile of Mr. William Blan¬ 
don.” 

" Oh, nonsense, Mr. Grandchaupp; but (and 
here the little hand, which had rested passively 
in mine, trembled violently) do you really think 
that he is still alive ? I had schooled myself to 
think of him as one who had passed from earth 
for ever (at least I thought that I had done so), 
for blank despair is sometimes less painful than 
racking doubt; but I will not deny that your 
words sound like the echo of tome of my own 
late waking dreams. I know you have spoken 
kindly, but have you spoken wisely t • Is it not 
foolish—is it not wrong thus to indulge in 
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delusive hopes, which are altogether unwar¬ 
ranted ?” 

“ Is it foolish. Miss Inmers, or is it wrong to 
believe in a superintending Providence, whose 
hand is sufficient to bring back the wanderer 
and to heal the broken-hearted, whose preroga¬ 
tive it is to balance the weighty scales in which 
are meted out the just rewards of right and 
wrong, which no mortal hand may essay to do? 1 
believe (the various steps which have led to that 
belief I need not, at present, recapitulate) that 
the friend and lover of your childhood will yet be 
restored to you, and, though it is scarcely my 
province to attempt the part of the moralist, I 
also venture to predict that if such happiness 
should be in store for you, you will be gradually 
led, in after-life, to look upon those dreary years 
of sorrow and trial as a wisely-appointed ordeal, 
the necessity of which you will then, somehow, 
be enabled to understand, although you cannot 
understand it now. What is future is always 
uncertain, and, although the gathering cloud 
may sometimes almost fill you with dismay, try 
if, in the midst of the murky gloom, you can 
catch a glimpse of the “ silver lining.” 

“ Good advice, which I am sure 1 shall try to 
follow as far as I am able. And now I must 
leave you; but remember you have promised to 
take breakfast with papa and me in the morning. 
You should have seen his surprise when I showed 
lura your card and message; for many a quiet 
laugh has he had at mamma and me when 
discussing the probabilities of your even re¬ 
visiting us; but I am sure it will be a real plea¬ 
sure to him to make your acquaintance.” 

“ And the pleasure will be as great on my part 
as on his. I mean, you know, to take a week I 
or two with you, if you will allow me; but, be- I 
fore beginning to explore this magnificent region, 

I expect to be favoured by you with a list of the 
places best worth seeing, and the legends con¬ 
nected with them, for each spot here looks as if 
it must have its legend.” 

“ A few months later I could perhaps direct 
you, or even guide you to some localities that 
would interest you; but I fear very much that 
in this wintry weather the most agreeable scenery 
that I can show you will be found in the im- j 
mediate vicinity of our parlour fire.” 

“ Thank you. I shall be pretty sure to be 
found in that neighbourhood about nine o’clock 
to-morrow; and now good night, for I fear I 
have been selfish in detaining you so long.” 

“ Oh I no j but now I must really go. Good 
night, and pleasant dreams>f your lady-love; 
for, in spite of all that you have said to the 
contrary, I know there must be such a reality 
somewhere.” 

“ No, Miss Inmers, * the sainted maiden/ the 
lost Lenore, has gone, and nothing remains for 
me but the hideous black raven, croaking its 
everlasting u never more.” 


“ And how about the silver fining ?” 

“ Faint perhaps, but still there.” 

The door had closed upon Mary Inmers, and 
left to myself I cannot say that my meditations 
for the first few minutes were of the most 
pleasing character. I had, in fact, carelessly 
unlocked the “ skeleton chamber,” which I fear 
is to be found in most breasts, however well it 
may be concealed ; but, as the phantoms which 
revealed themselves there have nothing to do 
with our present tale, they shall not be permitted 
to leave their prison-house. And, althoogh the 
fact may appear exceedingly shocking to oertain 
young ladies of the sentimental-class, it is a 
fact, nevertheless, that the appearance of supper 
upon the table very quickly restored me to my 
usual equanimity. Some one has remarked that 
you can never find at any given place the parti¬ 
cular article for which that place is specially 
celebrated, unless it be coals at Newcastle, 
rogues in Chancery-lane, and abuse in Billingsgate. 
Let the author of that assertion order a hot 
joint of Bleakmontshire mutton at the Percy 
Arms after an exhilarating walk across the moors, 
along with a moderate supply of that glorious 
nectar, nicknamed “ bitter beer,” and I venture 
to predict, that before he has half finished his 
repast he will have added another exception to 
a rule, which I admit to be generally cor¬ 
rect. 

An interestingold volume and an excellent cigar 
kept me up until a late, or rather, perhaps, an 
early hour, and, on looking out of my window, 
after retiring to my room, I was surprised to see 
a man, whom, although partly hidden by the 
garden-wall, I soon recognized by the light of 
the moon to be no other than our old friend of 
the hurdy-gurdy, standing with his eyes fixed 
intensely on the other end of the onilding. 
What could it mean ? He had certainly promised 
to serenade the lady, but nobody believed that 
he would do it; besides, his instrument was no¬ 
where visible, and altogether his attitude was, to 
say the least of it, somewhat suspicious. Deter¬ 
mined if possible to ascertain what his object 
was, I was proceeding to open my window in 
order to speak to him; but tnis was not so easily 
done as I expected, and startled by the noise, 
he walked oft with a rapid but firm step—a step, 
I thought, that scarcely corresponded with the 
colour of his face—ana was soon lost to sight, 
in the adjoining thicket. Strange! I thought. 
Yes—everything around me is strange to-night; 
but, as I sat and mused on the events of the 
last two days, I could not help in some way 
associating the disguised watcner that had ap¬ 
peared to James Lindsay, opposite to the Lamb, 
in the early morning, with the figure which I 
had just seen gazing up so earnestly, in the 
clear moonlight, at the bow window over tie 
garden . 

(To be continued.) 
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THE QUEENS OP NAPLES. 


BY ANTONIO NICOLO. 

(Author of “ Ten Yeart m the Dungeons of Naples”) 


Search the history of the world; fix your eyes 
upon the pages concerning Italy, dwelling 
especially upon the stories of the lives of the 
Queens of Naples; and the result of such a pe¬ 
rusal will be, that the name of the Queen of 
Naples has been fatal to almost all those who 
have ever borne it; and, commencing with Con¬ 
stance, we will endeavour to prove the truth of 
what we have just stated. 

She was the only legitimate descendant of the 
royal Norman line, and the wife of the Emperor 
Henry VI., who, after the death of William XL, 
of Sicily, had a legitimate pretension to that 
crown, and attempted to obtain it by force of 
arms. The Nobles of the Two Sicilies, however, 
disdaining the German yoke, had elected for their 
king Tancred, the natural son of Roger the 
Second, joining him with all their hearts, and 
yielding him all the assistance in their power. 
In 1190 a war was engaged in between Henry 
and Tancred; but the latter was beaten, ana 
compelled to a precipitate retreat from the Nea¬ 
politan dominions. Constance, however, fell 
into the hands of his enemies; when she was 
sentin chains from Salerno to Sicily, to Tancred, 
who generously restored her, without ransom or 
condition, to her husband. 

The unhappy Queen Sibilla was the wife of 
Tancred, the conqueror of Charles VI. of Ger¬ 
many. In 1194 Tancred died, leaving as a 
successor to his crown a helpless boy, who was 
unable to defend it. Charles, who in 1190, had 
been defeated, again invaded the Kingdom of 
the Two Sicilies, and this time took possession 
of it. The wretched family of Tancred, sur¬ 
rendering themselves, upon promise of favour¬ 
able treatment, were sent into Germany by the 
savage conqueror, who detained them in long 
captivity, and deprived the youthful King of his 
eyes. 

Ellen was the wife of King Manfred. In 1265 
a battle was engaged in on the plain of Gran- 
dalla, near Benevento, between her husband and 
Charles of Anjou. Manfred, betrayed by his 
army and subjects, was killed, and his corpse 
mangled and torn in pieces. The Queeu was 
besieged in Lucera, made a prisoner, and shut 
up in the Castle of Dell Uovo, where she hap¬ 
pily died without having heard of Comzadin, her 
son, being carried to the scaffold, and the rest 
of her family expiring amid the most excruci¬ 
ating sufferings. 

Queen Lancia was the widow of Robert, King 
of Naples, the son of Charles II., and the chief 
of the Guelph party. Having no offspring, Ro¬ 
bert bequeathed his crown to Joanna, his 
niece; and when he died the new Queen 


oppressed the widow in a thousand ways, who 
was obliged to shut herself up in the Convent 
of Santa Croce, and died there. 

The name of this Queen Joanna is abomina¬ 
ble in history, and her end not less infamous 
and horrible. She ascended the throne of 
Naples in 1343; married Andrew of Hungary, 
who was assassinated in the solitary Convent of 
San Pietro, she herself being an accomplice in 
the murder. Publicly acknowledged as a Mes- 
salina, on account of her debauchery, she was 
twice besieged by her own subjects and driven 
away from the kingdom. She was bereft of her 
sons, who died, one after the other, in their in¬ 
fancy. Four times she was a wife, and four 
times a despised and disgraced widow. She was 
unhappy in the selection of those upon whom 
she bestowed her benefits. For want of an heir 
she adopted Charles of Duraxzo, who, alarmed 
and offended by her fourth marriage, declared 
war against her. Naples was conquered, and 
Joanna taken, imprisoned, murdered, and her 
body ex)) 08 ed to public ignominy in 1382. 

Margaret was the wife of Charles of Durazzo. 
The widow of Louis of Hungary invited King 
Durazzo to a private interview in her royal 
palaoe in Hungary; the King went, and was 
there treacherously murdered in the presence of 
the Queen, by assassins whom she had con¬ 
cealed there on purpose. In consequence of 
this murder Margaret was confined in Gaeta in 
1386. 

Constance, of Clermont, the poor and virtuous 
Queen wife of Ladislaus, the son of Charles III., 
was the heiress of the most opulent noble of 
Sicily, and was asked in marriage by Ladislaus 
on account of her immense dowry, which con¬ 
tributed to maintain him on his throne. When 
he had dissipated her fortune, and the death of 
her father left him nothing more to hope or to 
fear from his influence in Sicily, he repudiated 
her, and obtained in 1392 a Papal bull from 
Boniface IX. to annul his union with her. She 
was thenceforth insulted in the presence of her 
rival, reduced to a poor and private position, 
placed in confinement for three years, and finally 
compelled to marry the Count Andrea, of Capua, 
one of the favourites of the King. 

Joanna the Second was the sister of Ladislaus, 
and ascended the throne of Naples in 1414. 
She has left in history a page stained with the 
most shameful and scandalous vices of which a 
woman is capable; sp that when the Neapolitans 
wish to name a woman of bad character, they call 
her “Queen Joanna II.,” as if they could have 
nothing worse to say to her. She was devoid of 
all mental energy and talent, and the slave of 
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sensual appetites, which seemed to strengthen 
in intensity as her advancing age increased the 
shame of indulging in them. She married James 
of Bourbon, Count of la Marche, who, in reward 
for having obtained a kingdom, gave her, in re¬ 
turn, contempt, domestic war, and sorrow. 
His first acts were to deprive her of the royal au¬ 
thority ; to arrest, torture, and put to a orual 
and an ignominious death, Jacopo Pandelfello— 
the first minion of Joanna, a young man of five- 
and-twenty, of low birth, and with the solitary 
recommendation of a handsome person—and to 
imprison and subject her for one year to a rigid 
state of durance. She was then rescued from 
her guards, in a popular tumult, and compelled 
to besiege and expel her husband from the 
kingdom, who died in a Franciscan Convent in 
France. Being without offspring, or the hope 
of having any, she adopted as her heir Alfonso 
of Aragon, King of Aragon and Sicily, who, 
jealous of her power, came to an open rupture 
with her, arrested her second minion (she 
could not remain without one), Sir Giovanni 
Caraccioli, besieged herself in her palace, and 
compelled her to summon Sforza to her de¬ 
liverance. Scarcely was she delivered than she 
substituted (1423) Louis of Anjou for her heir; 
but this substitution proved not useful to her 
also. After ten years of peace, in which she was 
tyrannised over by Caraccioli, even beyond the 
endurance of woman’s love, and doubting in her 
safety, she sought refuge in the confidence of 
the Duchess of Suessa, the consequence of 
which was painful to her. This new favourite 
inflamed her weakness to anger against Carac- 
cioli, awakened her apprehensions of his de¬ 
signs, induced her to permit his arrest, and ob¬ 
tained a pardon for all those who assassinated 
him in the same royal palace. This very 
Duchess afterwards took the part of Alfonso, 
and obtained from Joanna a secret revocation of 
her adoption of Louis of Anjou, which was of no 
use to him. She at length adopted Regnier, 
brother of the Duke of Anjou, and died utterly 
worn out in mind and body in 1435* 

Isabella was a princess of great spirit and the 
wife of Regnier, to whom Joanna had be- 
ueathed the kingdom of Naples. On the 
eath of the latter, Alfonso of Aragon imme¬ 
diately made his claim upon her kingdom, and 
trusted to the force of his arms. Unhappily for 
Regnier, he was at that time a prisoner to the 
Duke of Burgundy, and Isabella hastened to 
Naples to maintain the rights of her captive 
lord; but she brought with* her neither trea¬ 
sure nor soldiers. She supported with diffi¬ 
culty the unequal conflict against the King of 
Aragon, but yet prolonged it for three years, 
when her husband, having effected his ransom 
(1438), joined her. When the troops began to 
desert, and his possessions were gradually 
wrested from him, until the city of Naples alone 
remained in his interest, the Queen Isabella 
escaped from the kingdom with her children. 
Shortly after, the troops 6f Alfonso entered 
Naples by surprise, through a deserted aque¬ 
duct ; Regnier then escaped also, and, perceiving 


the hopelessness of a further struggle, he finally 
abandoned the kingdom to his rival, and joined 
the queen, bringing her the sad news of the loes 
of a crown in 1442. 

Another Isabella was the wife of Frederick, 
who ascended the throne of Naples in 1496, on 
the death of Ferdinand the Second of Aragon. 
She was exiled and imprisoned in France, in 
1501; then escaped and took refuge in a small 
convent in Ferrara, where she was miserably 
supported by the charity of some friars. 

Two other queens, the last of the proud 
dynasty of Aragon, were, one after the other, 
oppressed, abused, and shut up in the small 
castle of the rocky Ischia. 

Caroline of Austria (nicknamed Pappea), a 
woman whose ambition caused a river of blood 
to be shed in the kingdom of Naples, was the 
first wife of Ferdinand I. of Bourbon. She 
was three rimes a fugitive, despised, disgraced, 
and cursed by the people; ana she died of a 
broken heart, in exile. 

Caroline Murat, sister to the first Napoleon, 
after a short reign, descended from the throne 
of Naples and returned to France, only to bear 
of her husband being shot at Pixxo, in Cala¬ 
bria, by order of Ferdinand the First. 

Clementina was the first wife of Francis the 
First, who ascended the throne of Naples in 
1825. This queen was always unhappy. After 
her marriage she was a long time delayed in 
Austria by the hindrance of war. She at length 
reached Naples, during the French armistice, 
and shortly after was obliged to fly with her 
husband to Sicily; finally dying, in her 20th 
year, of melancholy and a broken heart. 

Maria Christina, the good and sainted queen 
of Ferdinand the Second, of cursed memory, 
was his first wife, as well as his first victim. 
Abused by her husband, after her accouchment 
in 1836,* and frightened by a duel which was 
about to take place between the King and his 
brother Charles, she died after a few days, re¬ 
gretted by all who knew her. 

Maria Theresa of Austria was the second wife, 
and is now the widow, of Ferdinand Bomba. 
She was, as a queen, cruel and sanguinary, like 
her husband, and hated by the people to death. 
When Francis the Second granted a constitu¬ 
tion to save his dynasty, she, to escape the 
popular fury, was obliged to fly from the Capital, 
ana shut herself up in Gaeta lor several months, 
and then leave for Rome, exiled, despised, and 
accursed by all. 

The youug Queen Maria Sophia was deemed 
to close the list of the queens of Naples. 

* When well enough to get up after her ae* 
condiment, the King, playing with her in his room* 
as she arooe took away the chair where aha had 
been seated; so that when she bent to sit 
down again, she fell on her back. The King be¬ 
ginning to laugh, she felt indignant, and arid— 
“Your Mriesty has just played the part of a 
Laxzarone.” Upon which, Ferdinand gave her a 
severe blow on her cheek—an insult not only un- 
kingly, but unmanly. 
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Scarcely had she married Francis II. (who was Gaeta, she left the Neapolitan shores, never, it 
brought up to be a Capuchin) when she was would seem, to see them again, 
nut into mourning by the death of her father-in- This historical sketch speaks too plainly of 
law. As soon as sne was a queen. Garibaldi the sad destiny of the Queens of Naples; and it 

r the throne of her husband, and, being cannot be considered anything else than a piece 
up in Gaeta, she suffered the shame and of good fortune for the Princesses of Europe, 
grief of a defeat 5 and, after a reign of one year, that the line of the QuCens of Naples has finished, 
m the very hour in which Cialdini entered and that of the Queens of Italy begun. 


LEAVES FOB THE LITTLE ONES. 


FERGUS AND HENRY. 

BY HANNAH CLAY. 

“ Fergus, my dear, do you know that you 
are acquiring a very bad habit of striking and 
beating your little brother for the merest trifle? 
Some day you may cause a serious accident, and 
hurt him severely. I shall be compelled to 
chastise you if this goes on long. I have not 
yet told your dear Papa, because I do not like 
to vex him, when he can stay with us at home 
so seldom; but—” 

“Oh no. Mamma! dear Mamma!” ex¬ 
claimed Fergus, with a burst of tears. “ In¬ 
deed I do not mean to be a naughty boy: and 
if you will only not tell Papa, I will not be so 
any more. Only kiss me and forgive me, 
Mamma, and smile upon me as you used to 
do!” 

That night the little boy added to his usual 
evening prayer these words—“ Please God help 
me to be a better boy to my little brother!” 

But although Fergus wished now and then to 
be a better and kinder boy, and even tried a 
little to be so, he did not try very hard: and 
poor Henry, who was a most amiable child, still 
received many an undeserved thump and blow. 
Nurse did not like to tell j and it happened that 
Mrs. Linton was very much engaged for a con¬ 
siderable period; so that nothing of this came 
to her personal knowledge, and she really 
thought Fergus had improved in his temper. 

One summer-day the little boys were playing 
on a large grass-plot surrounding the fish-pond 
in front of the house, and which towards the 
middle sloped down on all sides to the edge of 
the water, where swam various pretty ducks of 
foreign breeds. Usually the two children were 
not permitted to play on this grass-plot; but 
to-day they were considered quite safe; because 
not only was their careful nurse watching over 
them, but their mamma herself, her fair face 
shaded by a large garden-bonnet, was fishing 
with a rod ana line, beneath the shade of a 
drooping willow that stood between them and 
the water, in the company of her friend Miss 
Frances Rigby. Papa likewise, at home on one 
of his brief holidays, sauntered along a path 
near the fish-pond, now and then turning his 
frank and noble countenance towards his dear 


boys, and smiling upon their gambols with all 
a father’s love 

" Mamma! Mamma !” cried Fergus, “ do 
turn your head, if you please, and look at the 
funny man 1” And he dapped his plump, 
chubby hands. 

This “funny man,” the object of Fergus’s 
admiration, was a portly Dutchman, with a 
noble paunch, constructed so cunningly of 
gutta percha, that he could roll to any extent 
without permanently reversing his natural po¬ 
sition ; always returning, like the wise man out 
of the depths of misfortune, head uppermost. 
The Dutchman had dangled, like a npe fruit, 
from the last Christmas-tree, and Fergus had 
gathered him, and had possessed him ever 
since. But with prudent foresight Mrs, Linton 
had put him away for awhile; and he had only 
been brought out this sultry afternoon to keep 
the children quiet on the sunny grass-plot. 

“Look, Mamma! look, Papa! look, do, 
please. Miss Fanny!” called out Fergus again, 
as the Dutchman commenced another caracole. 
“ I do think he is funnier than ever!” 

“Me! me!” cried little Henry, extending 
his dimpled finger to give the toy a push—“ me 
do it. Furry!” 

“ No, not you! Let him alone 1” said 
Fergus. “ He is mine, and you mustn’t play 
with him.” 

Henry, however, persisted with baity perse¬ 
verance ; and Fergus, raising his hand in a fit 
of passion, gave him a blow that sent him roll¬ 
ing down the slope of the grass-plot. 

Nurse jumped up, with lips as white as death; 
mamma, glancing round, caught a glimpse of 
her darling baby’s peril, and uttered a frenzied 
scream. Little Henry rolled on over the smooth, 
slippery grass with accelerating motion, and 
fell witn a dull splash into the deep water. All 
was confusion and dismay; and when Mr. Un- 
ton turned from his extended promenade at the 
further end of the gravelled path, he beheld his 
wife leaning far over the brink of the fislmond. 
Her taper, jewelled arms and hands reflected 
gleamingly from its depths, and the nurse and 
her friend Miss Frances struggling with her to 
prevent her from uselessly following her pre¬ 
cious baby into the suffocating waters. 

The fatner divined, rather than saw, what had 
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occurred. To throw off his coat, and rush to 
the rescue, was but the work of a moment with 
the strong, loving man. Little Henry was 
caught m he rose to the surface, close to a 
group of pure white water-lilies—well was it 
for him that he had not been detained in the 
tangle of their roots and branches: as it was, 
he was only partially insensible. His papa bore 
him tenderly to the house, and he was soon 
stripped of his wet garments, and warmly cra¬ 
dled in his mother’s arms, while her tears of joy 
bedewed his curly head. 

But my young readers will naturally ask, 
“ Where is poor Fergus ? What has become of 
him all this time ?” 

That was more than anyone could tell, when 
at last they could turn their attention from his 
little brotner to look for him. The boy had 
disappeared, and they almost began to fear that 
he might, in a fit of childish terror and re¬ 
morse, have thrown himself into the water. 
However, before they could resolve to make 
preparations for dragging the pond, Jemmy— 
a man who helped in the little farm-yard at¬ 
tached to Mr. Linton’s estate—came up to the 
house to say that he had seen Master Fergus in 
the Deep Line about the time the accident must 
have occurred. This Deep Lane ran on one 
side of the house, and led to a somewhat ex¬ 
tensive wood. It was a lonely place; but, as 
the man had often seen him there, gathering 
chickweed and groundsel for his canary-bird, he 
did not think much of it, and went about his 
business without speaking to him. 

Mr. Linton immediately went in search of the 
child. The lane was narrow and winding, with 
a high bank and hedge on each side, hence its 
name. The anxious father passed turning after 
turning, looking round each hedge and bush, in 
the hope of seeing his child : still no Fergus 
appeared. At length, very far on, near the 
entrance to the wood, he found the toy which 
had been the occasion of the sad occurrence. 
This determined him to go on, and to enter the 
wood. The trees were thickly planted, and it 
was dark and gloomy even in the lull daylight. 
Mr. Linton peered anxiously between the vales 
of the fir and beech-trees; and at length he 


thought he perceived, in a little hollow cleared 
of underwood, the glimmer of a scarlet sash. 
He hastened to the spot, and there indeed was 
his poor boy crouched close to the ground, his 
cherub face hidden in his little hands, over 
which his flaxen curls fell dank and dishevelled. 

“ Fergus 1 dear child!” exclaimed the father, 
in his tender, vibrating tones—“ rise up, and 
come with me, my dear boy. Your little brother 
is safe, and all will be forgiven I” 

Fergus yielded to the kind force that was 
exerted to raise him; “ Oh I Papa,’ 9 he cried, 
throwing his arms round his father’s neck, and 
bursting into a passionate flood of tears—“oh. 
Papa, I am so glad! I meant to die here, and 
never, never come home again, if I had killed 
Brother Henry I” 

Mr. Linton, notwithstanding the agitation he 
had passed through, could scarcely forbear 
Bmiling. 

“ And did our dear boy think that Papa and 
Mamma would make no search for him to bring 
him back again, even if his wicked temper had 
killed his poor little brother ? No, no, we love 
him far too well for that; and we hope to see 
him endeavouring, with all his heart, by God’s 
help, and for the sake of the love we bear him, 
to get rid of this wicked temper, which causes 
so much unhappiness. Will mv Feigns pro¬ 
mise me this ? Only to try, really ana with all 
his might, remembering that this day’s blessed 
sunlight had nearly set upon a little mur¬ 
derer I” 

Fergus still sobbed and wept, as though he 
could never be comforted; but he made a so¬ 
lemn promise to his father, though feebly and 
with broken words—and he meant it too. And 
so great is the euccess of really trying, with 
one’s heart in the attempt, that, although many 
weeks did not pass without the occurrence of 
other childish altercations, and the little boy’s 
hand was again lifted against his brother more 
than once, the memory of that dreadful day ar¬ 
rested the blows before they descended. By 
degrees the habit of quick anger itself was 
cured; and now that Fergus Linton has grown 
a man, you cannot perceive, on his calm and 
thoughtful brow, any trace of the turbulent pas¬ 
sions that disturbed his early childhood. 


THE WORK-TABLE. 


COLLAR AND CUFF IN FRENCH EMBROIDERY. 

Materials : Fine Naosook Muslin, and Messrs. W. Evans and Co’s. Embroidery Cotton, No. 84. 


This new and pretty style of embroidery is 
remarkable for the ease and dexterity with which 
it is worked and for its effective appearance when 
finished. The rosebuds aud leaves are formed 
by making very minute dots, three stitches being 
taken preosely one over the other to make one 


dot The line of dots round the collar are 
worked in the same way. The small leaves are 
worked in satin stitch: the little sprigs and 
eyelet-holes are simply run and sewed over, and 
the edge worked in bntton-hole stitch. 
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A Slow Courtship. 

HANDKERCHIEF CORNER. 

TO BE WORKED TO CORRESPOND WITH THE COLLAR AND CUFF. 



A SLOW COURTSHIP. 


Long engagements between lovers are usually 
lookedupon as unadvisable and imprudent; and 
it is certain they not unfrequently come to an 
unsatisfactory termination. An old song say*— 

Happy Is the wooing 

That u not long a-doing; 

but this seems to point to the other extreme; 
and, as all extremes are of Questionable tendency, 
it may be assumed that this also ought to be 
avoided. Hasty courtships are commonly ill- 
fated. Being made without forethought, they 
bring together persons of ill-assorted tempers 
and dispositions, disappointment follows, and is 
soon followed by bickerings and disagreement; 
which, growing sometimes unendurable, oompel 
the parties to seek deliverance from their diffe¬ 
rences through the convenient agency of the 
Divorce Court. Long engagements are not 
subject to any of these evils, but they have perils 
of tneir own, which it is desirable to avoid if 
possible; and the readiest way to avoid them is 
to refrain from entering into such engagements. 
This is, no doubt, very simple and obvious ad¬ 
vice; but it seems to ne the best for the occa¬ 
sion, and, if more generally adopted, its effects 
would be to lessen the anxieties and disappoint¬ 
ments arising from deferred hopes and expecta¬ 
tions, by which youth and beauty is so often 
worn away, and the pleasant inheritance of many 
lives is blighted. 

Long engagements, however, are not always 
matters of design or pre-intention. People 
do not enter into them deliberately, but are 


led into them by circumstances beyond their 
personal control, or fall into them, as it 
were, unawares, by the habit of postponing a 
serious responsibility for which they desire to 
be, perhaps, too fastidiously prepared. A 
wishes, before marrying, to be assured of a com¬ 
petence, to get reputably established in busi¬ 
ness, to attain a higher place in rank, in some 
way or other to secure a good provision, and a 
fair prospect for the future. To achieve this 
object generally reouires time, and if its achieve¬ 
ment be considered a necessary pr eliminar y to 
the matrimonial contract, the latter, of course, 
must be put off until the first has been secured. 
It may seem at the outset that there need be no 
very great delay, but circumstances transpire 
which render the postponement still desirable; 
something does not succeed as was expected, 
and more time is requisite, either to renew the 
experiment or to try some other venture; and 
thus an engagement, never intended to be long, 
unexpectedly falls into that category, from its 
fulfilment being repeatedly deferred, oat of re¬ 
gard to some more immediate convenience. Hie 
persotti concerned meanwhile wait more or less 
patiently; in some instances with no diminnthm 
of attachment, and in a reasonable course of 
time get comfortably married. In other cases 
the delay is prolonged till one or the other be¬ 
comes tired of it; and then the one dissatisfied 
either abruptly marries somebody else, or the 
other, who has grown indifferent, quietly drops 
the acquaintance, heedless of succeeding conse¬ 
quences, which may include a possible action 
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for “ breach of promise/’ with a scale of damages 
varying from one farthing to a thousand pounds, 
according to the Views of an enlightened jury 
respecting the amount of injury sustained by the 
aggrieved party. What seems strangest of all 
is, that some of these broken-off matches are 
afterwards patched up again, the rejected or 
neglected lady or gentleman becoming consort 
to the former lover in a second marriage, after 
the death of the partner to whom preference had 
first been given. 

A curious instance of a long engagement 
terminating disastrously, and then subsequently 
resumed and consummated in wedlock, is fur¬ 
nished us in the case of Mr. Thomas Gent, a 
notable bookseller at York, who flourished in 
the last century, and who is well known, by 
name and reputation, to the antiquaries ana 
bibliopolists or the present day. Whether truth 
is really more interesting than fiction—even as it 
is declared to he much stranger—must for the 
present he left among dehateahle questions; for 
though the critical judgment would probably 
affirm the proposition, the public taste would 
seem to determine the matter the other way, the 
readers of fiction being manifestly out of all 
proportion numerous, when compared with the 
readers who delight in matter of fact and history. 
Leaving this as a question that remains to he 
decided, it may yet he said that incidents and 
circumstances which have actually occurred 
have a certain measure of interest attaching to 
them, in some degree calculated to recommend 
them to the attention of all who take pleasure in 
realities; and, without disparagement to the su¬ 
perior charms of fiction, may sometimes not 
inaptly be set forth in the way of literary repre¬ 
sentation, for the sake of such interest as they 
happen to possess. The history of Mr. Thomas 
Gent, and nis remarkably slow courtship, has 
been thought worthy of commemoration in 
memoirs written by himself; and it has had the 
honour of being related, in an abridged form, 
by Southey, in “The Doctor,” where, as a plea¬ 
sant episode, it may at any time he read by the 
stadiously disposed—that Deing presumably the 
only class of readers ever likely to get through 
so ponderous a hook. The story being amusing, 
ana having the farther advantage (such as it is) 
of being true in all its details—besides being 
curious as an illustration of deliberate courtship 
almost unexampled—it seems, to our fancy, well 
worth telling over again for the benefit of gene¬ 
ral readers; for such, that is to say, as are 
not likely to read “ The Doctor,” and, still less, 
to pernse a page of Mr. Gent's autobiography^ 
in which places only, so far as we are aware, is 
any record of it to he found. Let such gently- 
disposed readers as are inclined to go along with 
us, hear with a few sentences of ary introduc¬ 
tory narrrative; and then we trust they will 
find what follows thereafter tolerably enter¬ 
taining. 

Mr. Gent appears to have considered himself 
descended from the Gents of Staffordshire, 
though he himself was horn in Dublin; his 
parents being worthy people resident in that 
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city, in humble circumstances, hut above the 
ranks implying poverty or meanness of con* 
dition. They brought him up in an honest, 
creditable manner, giving him the best educa¬ 
tion they could afford, and then, that he might 
have the means of earning his own bread in the 
world, apprenticed him to a printer. According 
to his account, his master was a coarse brutal 
fellow, who treated him with exceeding harsh¬ 
ness ; so that after enduring three years' service, 
and feeling it intolerable, the lad was induced to 
run away. He left Dublin with little more than 
a shilling in his pocket, got on hoard a ship, and 
was landed at Parkgate, to seek his fortune. He 
made his way to London, where he soon ob¬ 
tained employment at his trade, and gave satis¬ 
faction to nis employers. After four years spent 
in different situations, he was invited by Mr. 
White, of York, to fill a place in his printing- 
house, which he considered it his interest to ac¬ 
cept. A situation in Mr. White’s establishment 
was at that time desirable, that gentleman being 
King’s printer for York and five other counties, 
and having always, from the scarcity of pro 
vincial printers, a large shareof business. There 
was not then a single printer in such large 
towns as Chester, Liverpool, Manchester, or 
Leeds. The trade was centred almost entirely 
in London. Mr. White had been made King’s 
printer as the reward of his patriotic daring in 
printing the Declaraton of the Prince of Orange, 
when all the London printers had refused to be 
concerned in so dangerous a piece of business; 
and if the Revolution had not succeeded, he 
would probably have lost his head as a rebel 
against his lawful sovereign, James II. As it 
did succeed, he became King's printer, and 
flourished as a highly prosperous subject under 
King William, making an honourable fortune 
from the profits of his business; to assist him 
in which he engaged Mr. Gent, in the spring of 
the year 1714. By the terms of the engage¬ 
ment, Mr. White was to pay his assistant 
eighteen pounds a year, and to famish him with 
hoard, washing, and lodging; in addition to 
which there was an extra guinea allowed to 
hear the young man’s charges on the road, in 
travelling from London to nis destination. It 
was Gent’s intention to travel by the carrier—ft 
man of the name of Crofts, whom he describes 
as “a very surly young fellow as ever I con¬ 
versed with,” and ne offered him twenty shillings 
out of his guinea as payment for the journey; 
but the carrier, it seems, “ would have five or 
six shillings more/' so, rather than comply 
with his demands, Thomas resolved to venture 
forth on foot. He relates that the carrier set 
out with his horses on the Monday, “ and the 
next morning,” says he, “being the 20th of 
April, 1714, I set forward; and had not, I 
think, walked three miles, when a gentleman's 
servant, with a horse ready saddled and himself 
riding another, overtook me, and for a shilling, 
with a glass or so on the road, allowed me to 
ride witn him as far as Caxton, which was the 
period of his journey.” The rest of the way 
Mr. Gent appears to have walked, the whole 
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time occupied in travelling being five days and a 
half. 

He arrived at York about twelve o’clock on 
Sunday, and proceeded directly to Mr. White’s 
house. The door was opened to him by a per¬ 
sonage whom he styles the “ head maiden/ 9 
who is now to appear as a prominent figure in 
the story. “ She ushered me/ 9 says he, “ into 
the chamber where # Mrs. White lay something 
ill in bed; but the old gentleman was at his 
dinner, by the fireside, sitting in a noble arm¬ 
chair, with a good large pie before him, and 
made me partake heartily with him. I had a 
guinea in my shoe-lining, which I pulled out to 
ease my foot; at which the old gentleman 
smiled, and pleasantly said, it was more than he 
had ever seen a journeyman save before. I 
could not but smile too, because my trunk, with 
my clothes and eight guineas, was sent about a 
month before to Ireland, where I was resolved 
to go and see my friends had his place not 
offered me as it did. 99 We thus perceive that 
Master Gent was already a person of provident 
and prudent habits, and gave promise of be¬ 
coming a prosperous man in his generation. 

He was every way satisfied with his new 
situation, and was altogether as happy in it as 
he could reasonably wish to be. Besides living 
very comfortably with Mr. and Mrs. White, 
there was a further attraction derived from the 
presence of the “head maiden" before alluded 
to, whose pleasing looks and interesting ways 
and manners afforded him delightful matter for 
private meditation. As soon as he had earned 
money enough, he supplied himself with new 
clothes, in place of those that had been sent to 
Ireland, in order to cut a smart and agreeable 
figure in her sight; and in his intervals of 
leisure he sought as much as possible to enjoy 
her society and conversation. In a variety of 
ways he seems to have insinuated himself into 
her favour, and endeavoured indirectly to make 
her understand that she stood very highly in his 
estimation. He was, however, extremely wary 
in saying anything to her that could be construed 
into a definite expression of feeling. He was, no 
doubt, in love with her in a mild unconscious 
fashion, but not deeply enough to declare himself 
enamoured. He wished her to remain single on 
his account, but he did not wish to commit him¬ 
self to any positive engagement. If she would 
wait till he should be settled in business, and re¬ 
quired a wife to complete his household, he 
might then be disposed to marry her; but he did 
not like to bind himself to this conclusion, lest 
peradventure he should in the meanwhile meet 
with somebody else whom he might happen to 
prefer, or who might seem more desirable to 
him as a helpmate. Thus matters stood between 
them at the end of his first year’s service under 
Mr. White, and in this uncertain state they 
rated; Master Gent resolving, before renewing 
nis engagement with his employer, to go and 
visit his friends in Dublin. 

His hesitation of mind, and his general feel¬ 
ings towards the damsel, are quaintly depicted 
in his autobiography. He evidently went away 


against the grain, and yet was too irreedlnte to 
speak the word which might have made both 
himself and the lady happy. Acknowledging his 
uneasiness, he says, “ What made my departure 
thus uneasy, was through respect of Miss Alice 
Guy, the young woman who I said first open ed 
the door to me, upper maiden to Mrs. Whiter 
who, I was persuaded to believe, had the like 
mutual fondness for me. She was the daughter 
of Mr. Richard Guy, schoolmaster at Ingletoo, 
near Lancashire; had very good natural parts, 
quick understanding, was of fine complexion, 
and very amiable inner features. Indeed I was 
not very forward in love, or desire of matri¬ 
mony, till I knew the world better, and conse¬ 
quently should be more able to provide such a 
handsome maintenance as I confess I had am¬ 
bition enough to desire; but yet my heart could 
not absolutely slight so lovely a young creature 
as to pretend I hM no esteem for her charms, 
which had captivated others, and particularly 
my master’s grandson, Mr. Charles Bourne, 
wno was more deserving than any. However, 
I told her (because my irresolution should not 
anticipate her advancement) that I should re¬ 
spect her as one of the dearest of friends; and 
receiving a little dog from her as a companion 
on the road, I had the honour to be accompa¬ 
nied as faras Bramham Moor by my rival.’’ 

The rival was probably glad to see him safe 
off out of the way, the fair Alice being now left 
to his own uninterrupted attentions. We shall 
see that he made good use of his opportunities 
during the other’s absence. As to Gent, he 
went on, as he proposed, to Dublin, where he 
was received by his parents with all the wel¬ 
come awarded to the Prodigal Son. He had 
not been prodigal; but his unexpected return, 
after his long absence, seemed like a restoration 
of the lost. They had no fatted calf to kill; but 
there was probably a fair supply of whisky 
flowing, ana a genuine display of Irish rejoic¬ 
ing. Thomas, however, was not content to be 
long dependent on their hospitality. He soon 
obtained a journeyman’s situation in a printing- 
office, and began to earn his own living. Being 
always a good workman, he would doubtless 
have got on here with his customary good for¬ 
tune, had events not been unfavourable to his 
continuance. But it was soon apparent that 
Dublin could be to him no abiding city, owing 
to the circumstance that he had once before left 
it without authorized permission. His old 
master, from whom he had run away as an ap¬ 
prentice, hearing of his return, thought he bad 
pow a good opportunity of reclaiming him, and 
making him serve the remainder of his time. 
Accordingly, as Thomas was going home one 
evening from his work, he was suddenly 
pounced upon by a couple of officers, who took 
nim into custody. There being some irregu¬ 
larity in the proceedings, he, after a brief deten¬ 
tion, regained his liberty; but, to avoid being 
re-taken by a more formal process, he was com¬ 
pelled to take refuge in concealment. His father 
and a brother-in-law meanwhile offered the 
master a fair sum for his release; but this not 
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being accepted, there was no remedy except in 
flight. So, as Thomas about that time had re¬ 
ceived a letter from Miss Alice, of York, saying 
that he was expected there, thither he resolved, 
out of pure regard for her company, to direct 
his course. The little dog, however, which she 
had given him, he left behind: “ I let the rascal 
stay,” says he, “ with my dear parents, who were 
fond of him for my sake, as he was of them for 
his own: nor was he less pleasant by his tricks 
to the neighbourhood, who called him ( York¬ 
shire/ from the country whence I brought 
him.” 

After his return, Gent remained some months 
at York, and then went to London, hoping to 
earn more money there than he was able to do 
in the country. He was very careful and sav¬ 
ing; “ but yet,” says he, “ could not perceive a 
prospect or settlement whereby to maintain a 
spouse like her as I judged she deserved; and I 
could not bear the thought to bring her from 
a good settlement without I could certainly 
make us both happy in a better.” Seeing no 
immediate cbance of this, he applied himself 
industriously to business, that he might be pre¬ 
pared for any opportunity of establishing himself 
that should happen to occur. He got on pros¬ 
perously, and had the honour, in the year 1717, 
of being made Freeman of the Company of Sta¬ 
tioners ; and in the same year be became citizen 
of London. Now that he was beyond his reach, 
his tyrannical old master in Dublin was willing 
to compromise on account of his unfulfilled 
apprenticeship, and offered to accept five 
pounds for his discharge. This money Gent 
remitted, and thus became absolutely free both 
in England and Ireland, for which he expresses 
himself in his memoirs extremely thankful. 

“And now,” says he, “I thought myself 
happy, when the thoughts of my dearest often 
occurred to my mind. God knows that it is 
but too common, and that with the best and 
most considerate persons, that something or 
other gives them disquietude, or makes them 
seek after it.” Odd as it may seem, the obvious 
inference from this is that the “ thought of his 
dearest ” did not contribute to his happiness, 
but tended, on the contrary, to disturb his peace 
of mind. But we must suppose this was be¬ 
cause he could not yet consider himself in a 
position to justify matrimonial proposals; and it 
can be readily imagined, that as time went on, 
he began to feel the awkwardness of his situa¬ 
tion. Three years had passed since the begin¬ 
ning of his acquaintance with the maiden, and 
all this time the courtship had been rather im¬ 
plied than definitely explicit on either side. 
There was an evident liking between them, and 
they were ready to come together whenever cir¬ 
cumstances should favour the conjunction; but 
circumstances having been hitherto adverse, 
they still remained apart, with as little apparent 
probability of being united as at the beginning. 
At length a chance occurred to him which 
seemed likely to render their marriage possible. 
Apartnership in a business at Norwich was 
offered him, and he accepted it, and made pre- 


S arations for removing to that city. But, un« 
appily, a few hours afterwards there came a 
mournful letter from his parents, saying that 
they were grown very infirm and helpless, and 
desired to see him once more before they died. 
It is to Gent’s honour that, out of regara to his 
parent’s wishes, he immediately gave up his 
engagement at Norwich, though he had already 
taken his place in the coach for the journey. 
He went to live in Dublin, thus abandoning all 
chances of any present settlement, and, as a 
consequence, indefinitely postponing his hopes 
of union with his beloved, who was beginning, 
we fancy, to be a little weary of the prolonged 
delay. 

Though Gent acted under an impulse of na¬ 
tural duty on this occasion, he confesses that he 
was not without some cause for self-reproach. 
“ I wrote,” said he, “ a lamenting letter to my 
dear in York, bewailing that I could not find a 
proper place as yet to settle in; told her that I 
was leaving the kingdom, and reminded her by 
what had passed that she could not be ignorant 
where to direct if she thought proper to do so; 
that I was far from slighting her, and resigned 
her to none but the protection of heaven. But 
sure never was poor creature afflicted with such 
melancholy as I was upon the journey. My 
soul did seem to utter within me, “ Wretch that 
I am! what am I doing, and whither going ? 
My parents, it is true, as they were constantly 
most affectionate, so indeed they are, especially 
in far advanced years, peculiar objects of my 
care and esteem: but am I not leaving England, 
the Paradise of the world, to which as any 
loyal subject I have now an indubitable right— 
but am I not also departing, for aught I know 
for ever, from the dearest creature upon earth ? 
from her that loved me when I knew not well 
how to respect myself—who was wont to give 
me sweet counsel in order for my future happi¬ 
ness—equally partook of those deep sorrows 
which our tender love had occasioned—was wil¬ 
ling to undergo all hazards with me in this 
troublesome life—whose kind letters had so 
often proved like healing balm to my languish¬ 
ing condition, and whose constancy—had I been 
as equally faithful, and not so timorous of being 
espoused through too many perplexing doubts— 
would never haye been shaken, and without 
question would have promoted the greatest 
happiness for which I was created ?” 

These self-reproaches, for which undoubtedly 
there were some grounds, made him seriously 
ill on the road. His situation just then was 
certainly a very hard on. Nobody can well 
blame him for the sacrifices he was making to 
his sense of filial duty; and yet every one must 
regret the neglect with which he was treating 
the amiable young woman who was so sincerely 
attached to him. Bnt he obviously could not 
fulfil his duty to both parents and sweetheart; 
and who shall say which he ought to have pre¬ 
ferred ? When duties thus come into collision, 
so that one cannot be performed without the 
other being neglected, it is very difficult to de¬ 
cide which shall be done, and which shall be 
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left undone. Most people would take the 
course that most coincided with their inclina¬ 
tion. One cannot easily tell to which of the 
two courses before him Gent was most inclined, 
had he acted from feeling instead. of duty; bat 
it is certain he took that which went most 
against his interests; so that, if there be merit 
in self-sacrifice, his conduct must be considered 
meritorious. His employment in Dublin was 
far less profitable than what he had had in 
London, though love for his parents rendered 
him contented, “ and took all thoughts/’ says 
he, “of further advantages away.” Such, at least, 
were his feelings in his sober and reasonable 
state of mind. But, unhappily, there were times 
when he was influenced by other moods; and 
on one of these occasions ne fell into a tempta- 
tion which induced himall of a sudden to give 
up the claims of parental duty to the conve¬ 
nience of a comparative stranger—” Mr. 
Alexander Campbell, a Scotchman in the same 
printing-office with me, getting ms in honor,” 
says he, “obtained a promise that I should 
accompany him to England, where there was a 

S reater likelihood of prosperity. Acoordingly 
e so pressed me, and gave sucn reasons to my 
dear parents that it was not worth while to stay 
there for such small business as we enjoyed, 
that they consented we should go toge¬ 
ther.” This consent, however, was given very 
reluctantly. “Their melting tears,” he says, 
“ made mine to flow, and bedewed my pillow 
every night that I lodged with them.” His 
mother seems to have attributed his desire to 
leave them to his anxiety to be united to Alice 
Guy. “ What, Tommy,” she would say, “ this 
English damsel of yours, I suppose, is the 
ohiefest reason why you slight us and your na¬ 
tive country? Well,” she would aad, “the 
ways of Providence, I know, are unsearchable i 
ana whether 1 live to see you again or no, I shall 
pray God to be your defender and preserver I” 
Thomas avoidsd any formal leave*taking, as 
an ordeal which he had not courage to go 
through. “ I thought it not fit,” says he, “ to 
accumulate sorrows to us all, by returning any 
afflictive answers t bat, taking an opportunity 
whilst she was abroad on her business, I em¬ 
barked with my friend onee more for England,” 
Having obtained employment again in Lon¬ 
don, his time and thoughts were almost wholly 
engrossed in business, to the oversight of au 
other interests and considerations. He had by 
no means forgotten or given up h» Yorkshire 
damsel ; but eo little had he communicated with 
her of late, that her heart was growing siok with 
hope so long deferred. He was not yet pre¬ 
pared for letting up an establishment of his 
own, suitable to ms ambition, and adequate to the 
merits of the lady who was to grace it with her 
presence. As Doctor Southey observes, he 
was provident overmuch; and indeed this he 
acknowledges, even when endeavouring to ex¬ 
cuse himself. “All that I had undergone, I 
must confess,” he says, “ I thought were but 
my just deserts for being so long absent from 
my dear [it had now been an absence of some 


years]; and yet I could not well help it I had 
a little money, it is very true; bat no certain 
home wherein to invite her*. I knew she was 
well fixed; and it pierced me to the very heert 
to think, if through any miscarriage or mis¬ 
fortune I should alter her condition for the 
worse instead of the better. Upon this account 
my letters to her at this time were not so 
amorously obliging as they ought to have been 
from a sincere lover; by which die had reason, 
however she might have been mistaken, to think 
that I had failed in my part of those tender en¬ 
gagements which had passed between us.” 

The Greeks were ten years besieging Troy be¬ 
fore the town was takeni and for nearly ns long 
a period Miss Alice Guy endured the faint¬ 
hearted courtship of her hesitating and irreso¬ 
lute lover before the strongholds of her affection 
were shaken, and she showed signs of sur¬ 
rendering to the solicitations of other wooers. 
But the most constant of women, courted in 
such loose, negligent fashion, must needs give 
way at last. No one of them can be content to 
hold herself perpetually in waiting for a man 
who does not know when he intends to come 
for her l Mr. Thomas Gent no doubt meant, in 
perfect good faith, to fetch the lady Alice when 
he was ready for her; but meanwhile she was 
left in the dreariest uncertainty to await his quite 
arbitrary convenience. No wonder that at length 
she tired of it. 

As usually happens in such cases, she showed 
most signs of tiring just as he was making more 
than usual efforts for bringing things to a satis* 
factory conclusion. He had purchased quanti¬ 
ties of type and other printing-office properties, 
gradually adding still Author to his stock as 
his increasing means enabled him, and had 
formed the resolution to make a venture in the 
world somewhere on hie own aocount, with the 
gentle Alice for a partner. He says that she at 
first enoouraged him in the enterprise; leaving 
us, however, to infer that something intervened 
which made her think less favourably of their 
prospects. He does not say that she ever really 
discouraged him; and the truth appears to be 
that he still hesitated, and that his own resolu¬ 
tion all along was only half-hearted. His puree 
being much exhausted by the purchases he had 
made, he went on working for farther supplies; 
by-and-bye he bought a new fount, and otherwise 
added to his stock, whereby his fund of money 
was again diminished, and more had to be 
earned before he could conveniently carry out 
his project. Bo Gent laboured on, working 
partly on his own account, and partly lor the 
master under whom he had been serving, oc¬ 
casionally employing journeymen to help him 
through, and in one way or other so overtasking 
his strength by excessive diligence as to be in 
danger of breaking down from the fatigue. All 
this while Alioe Guy, in the tenth year of her 
engagement, was still left waiting; Thomas, 
nevertheless, comfortably imagining, and taking 
it for granted, that “ things would so fall out 
that after some little time ne should have occar 
rion to invite his deer to London,” 
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Notwithstanding his own lukitfarmness, he 
had perfect faith in her continued constancy. 
HU confidence in hu own attractions must hate 
been unlimited; since playing loosely at that wide 
distance, he seems to have backed himself against 
all comers with the certainty of going in at any 
time to win. Time, however, which is always 
u working wonders,” was unexpectedly pre¬ 
paring for him an extraordinary surprise. The 
reader shall have it as he himself relates it, and 
will so, perhaps, most thoroughly realise his 
situation. "One Sunday morning,” says he, 
" as mv shoes were japanning by a little boy at 
the end of the lane, there came Mr. John Hoyle, 
who had been a long time in a messenger’s cus¬ 
tody on suspicion, for reprinting Vox Popnli vox 
Dei) under direction of Mrs. Powell, with whom 
he wrought as journeyman; • Mr. Gent/ said 
he, * I have been at York to see my parents, 
and am but just, as it were, returned to London. 
I am heartily glad to see you, but sorry to tell 
you'that you have lost your old sweetheart; for I 
assure you that she is really married to your 
rival Mr. Bourne!’ I was so thunderstruck 
that I could scarcely return an answer. All 
former thoughts crowding into my mind, the 
consideration of spending my substance on a 
business I would not have engaged in as a 
master but for her sake, my own remissness 
that had occasioned it, ana withal that she 
could not in such a case be much blamed for 
mending her fortune—all these threw me under 
a very deep concern.” 

There are not many young ladies, we fear, 
who will be much inclined to pity him. He 
himself was aware that he could not expect 
much sympathy. Not the less did he feel his 
disappointment as a real and serious misfortune; 
rendered all the more intense since it might have 
been prevented. There being nothing for it, 
however, but to submit to fate, he consoled him¬ 
self, as well as he could, by making it the sub¬ 
ject of poetical contemplation, ana produced a 
copy of verses which he entitled “ The Forsaken 
Lover’s Letter to his former Sweetheart”—a 
doleful ditty, in which he represented himself as 
being most cruelly and shamefully jilted and 
ill-treated. A copy of this was given to a 
friendly printer, who printed and sold many 
thousands; in consideration of which he offered 
the author a price for copyright; though, as 
Gent observes, " as it was my own proper con¬ 
cern, I scorned to accept of anything, except a 
glass of comfort or so. Neeaing comfort so 
much, he might, perhaps, be justified in accept- 
ing anything of the kind falling in his way; 
but he could hardly be excused in taking so 
large a poetical licence as he seems to nave 
ventured on, in describing his abandonment. 
Indeed he overshot the mark by misrepresenta¬ 
tion. We have Southey’s authority for saying : 
u If the Forsaken Lover’s Lamentation haabeen 
sung about the streets of York, Mrs. Bourne 
might have listened to it without suspecting that 
she was the treacherous maid, who, for the sake 
of this world’s splendour, had betrayed bej only 


sweet jewel, left him to languish alone, and 
broken his heart, 

Proving that none could be falser than she. 

Conscience would never have whispered to her 
that it was luke-warm Thomas who closed his 
complaint with the desperate determination ex¬ 
pressed in the ensuing stansa: 

Now to the woods and groves I’ll be ranging, 

Free from all women I’ll vent forth my grief: 
While birds are singing and sweet notes exchanging, 
This pleasing concert will yield me relief. 

Thus, like the swan before Its departing 
Sings forth its elegy in melting strains, 

My dying words shall move aU th’ kind powers above 
To pity my fate, the most wretched of swains. 

If was thought proper for disappointed lovers to 
write in this strain in those eighteenth-century 
days, and accordingly Master Thomas fell into 
the fashion; but he had no notion of doing 
what he pretended. He neither went to the 
woods, nor died; but shortly entered into an 
engagement with a printer’s widow, to take the 
management of her business—“ being the more 
willing,” we are told, “ to enter into the service 
of this gentlewoman, since he was disappointed 
of his first love.” The widow was a most 
agreeable person, a sea-captain’s daughter, and 
had been educated at a boarding-school at Hack¬ 
ney ; she had been twice married, and was the 
mother of two children, one by each of the two 
husbands. Master Thomas much admired her, 
and would have been very well content to accept 
her, with her flourishing business, in lieu of his 
lost Yorkshire maiden. “ I thought her,” says 
he, “ worthy of the best of spouses; for sure 
there never could be a finer economist, or 
sweeter mother to her dear children, whom she 
kept exceedingly decent. I have dined with 
her; but then, as in reason, I allowed what was 
fitting for my meals; and her conversation, 
agreeably to her fine education, almost wounded 
me with love, and, at the same time, commanded 
a becoming reverence. What made her excel¬ 
lent carriage the more endearing was, that I knew 
I must never expect to behold my first love at 
York: though I heard, by travellers, that not 
only she, but her husband used to inquire after 
me. Indeed, I was sensible that Mr* Bourne, 
though a likely young man, was not one of the 
most healthful persons ; but far from imagining 
otherwise than that he might have outlived me, 
who was then worn to a shadow. But, see the 
wonderful effects of Divine Providence in all 
things 1” 

Ah! see, and be astonished, for thevare very 
wonderful indeed! if we assume, with Thomas’s 
presumption, that the hand of Providence is to 
be seen in what follows, intentionally interfering 
with an especial view to his convenience. It 
seems an oad sort of providence which goes to 
deprive a woman of her husband, that another 
man may have the opportunity of marrying her 1 
Why Providence should have any particular 
reasons for preferring to see Gent living in wed¬ 
lock with Alice Guy to Mr. Charles Bourne, 
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one cannot very readily comprehend. The pro- as my confidant in this affair, desiring my 
bability seems to be, that Providence was there- cousins to assist him; all of whom 1 took leave 
abouts indifferent, in such a matter, respecting of at the Black Swan, in Holborn, where I had 
either. Quite otherwise, however, was Mr. paid my passage in the stage-coach, which 
Thomas Gent’s persuasion, as is evident from Drought me to York in four days’ time. Here 
the manner in which he tells his story. “ It I found my dearest once more, though much 
was one Sunday morning,” says he, “ that Mr. altered from what she was about ten yean before 
Philip Wood, a quondam partner of Mr. that 1 had not seen her. There was no need 
Midwinter’s, entering my chambers, where I for new courtship; but decency suspended the 
sometimes used to employ him too, when slack ceremony of marriage for some time, till my 
of business in other places. * Tommy,’ said dearest at length, considering the ill-conie- 
he, * all these fine materials of yours must be quence of delay in her business, as well as the 
moved to York !’ At which wondering, 'What former ties of love that passed innocently be- 
mean you ?’ said 1. ‘ Ay,’ said he, ‘ and you tween us by word and writing, gave fall consent 

must go too, without it’s your own fault; for to have the nuptials celebrated.” And per- 
your first sweetheart is now at liberty, and left formed, accordingly, they were, “in the stately 
m good circumstances by her dear spouse, who cathedral,” the very day of Archbishop Black- 
deceased but of late.’ 'I pray heaven,’ an- burne’s installation. 

swered I, 'that his precious soul may be happy: So, after all intervening accidents and turns 

and for aught I know it may be as you say, for, of fortune, Mr. Thomas Gent is at last united 
indeed, I think I may not trifle with a widow as in lawful wedlock to his first love. Having got, 
I have formerly done with a maid.’ ” The news, as he fancied, the desire of his ^yes, he now 
in fact, though coming unexpectedly, had the expected to be happy. His notion of a wife 
immediate effect of re-kindling his old affection, seems to have been that she would make it her 
and of suggesting possibilities to be realized, constant object in all respects to please him; 
under different conditions, which the marriage that she would have no will of her own in any 
of the lady had for the time being put out of the way opposed to his; but that she would meekly 
question. But judging rightly, that if he in- wait upon his wishes, and submissively attend 
tended to renew his suit in the present state of to his commands. Now, whether it was owing 
circumstances, it must be in a very different to his having married a widow instead of a 
fashion from that in which he had formerly maiden, it is certain he did not find the lady so 
conducted it, he proceeded at once to take the conformable to his notions of things as he had 
measures which seemed requisite to success. It expected. Those long years of severance had 
was obvious that this time no slowness could be not only wrought changes in her appearance, 
tolerated. It must be a swift decided business, but changes also of another sort upon which he 
to be gone through much after the manner of a had not calculated. “ I found,” he says, “her 
business contract, without indecision or hesita- temper much altered from that sweet natural 

tion. Perceiving this, he lost no time in ar- softness and most tender affection that rendered 
ranging his plans, settling his affairs conform- her so amiable to me while I was more juvenile 
ably to the purposes now before him—which and she a maiden.” She was none the less 
was that of marrying the widow of Mr. Bourne, “ sincere” than formerly, but she had contracted 
taking it evidently for granted that his proposals what he calls “ a presumptive air and conceited 
would be sure to be accepted. opinion,” which made him imagine (hiving 

“I made an excuse,” says he, “to my noticed it also in others) that “ an epidemical 
mistress [meaning the printer’s widow whose distemper prevailed among the good women to 
business ne had been managing] that I had ruin themselves and families; or, if noi pm* 
business in Ireland, but that I hoped to be at vented by Divine Providence, to prove die sad 
my own lodgings in about a month’s time; if cause of great contention and of disquietode. 
not, as I had placed everything in order, she The good lady, during her previous mamed 
might easily by any other person carry on the life or widowhood, had surrounded herself with 
concern. But she said she would not have any a set of “pretended friends, spunging parasites 
beside me in that station I enjoyed, and there- and flatterers, who imposed on gooa nature,” 
fore should expect my return to her again; to the serious damage of the household; sad it 
but respectfully taking leave, I never beheld her was much to Gent’s annoyance that she per* 
after, though I heard she was after very in- sisted in keeping up acquaintance with the* 
differently married.” Being in the secret, we people. Instead of the delightful conjugal life 
know very well that he never intended to return; nis fancy had prefigured for him, he declares 
yet there were probably some reasons why he his days were “ embittered with the most un¬ 
did not like to tell her so. His whole proceed- dutiful aggravations,” and that everything was 
ings were clandestine, as if he deemed it neces- rendered uncomfortable to him. Mrs. Gent 
sary to slip away “ on the sly,” and get married would persist in having her disagreeable tea- 
before anybody was aware of the transaction, parties, which he abominated, thinking that so 
“ I had taken care,” he adds, “ that my goods much lavish expenditure would bring them to 
should be privately packed up, and hired a little untimely poverty. He charges his wife witn 
warehouse and put them in, ready to be sent, by using “ senseless provoking arguments” in eon- 
sea or land, to where I should order: and I tending with his objections; and altogether be 
pitched upon Mr. Campbell, my fellow-traveller, lets us sufficiently into the secret that she 
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not tom oat the perfect angel he had expected 
her to be. 

Nevertheless, he bore his lot with tolerable 
patience. “ In this conjugal captivity, as I may 
term it,” he says, “ I was fully resolved, like¬ 
wise in a Christian sense, to make my yoke as 
easy as possible, thereby to give no offence to 
custom or law of any kind.” Not being able 
to shape his condition to his mind, he brought 
his mind to accommodate itself to his condition. 
In this way, after a few early bickerings and 
contentions, Gent and his wife fared on together 
very passably. They discovered that, after all, 
thev had many tasks and interests in common, 
ana these they appear to have tacitly agreed to 
cultivate for their mutual satisfaction. So, upon 
the whole, their married life—after the romance 
was all knocked out of it—passed on not un¬ 
comfortably: a quiet, yet strong attachment, 
grew up insensibly between them, which sufficed 
for such emotional cravings as yet clung to 
them. For, in truth, the romance had all gone 
before they were married: it had evaporated 
during that slow ten years 9 courtship—leaving 
their respective natures to that extent im¬ 
poverished, and shorn of its most subtle and 
refined attractions—as happens, and will always 
happen, whenever the idea of marriage is enter¬ 


tained by man or woman as one of interested 
calculation, and deferred beyond the limits of a 
reasonable postponement from considerations of 
over thrift and worldliness. If you want the 
bloom and beauty of affection, marry while the 
romance is on ; if marriage be only contemplated 
as a business contract or transaction, entered 
into for the joint convenience of the parties, it 
may be desirable perhaps to wait till the romantic 
element is extinguished, when it can be acknow¬ 
ledged that the object wanted is simply a partner 
in business, or a companion in society. The 
present veritable history illustrates the incon¬ 
venience of losing the romance; showing how 
what might have been a generous and beautiful 
attachment, had it been earlier followed out to 
its authentic issues, became, through the slow 
and cold process of a long engagement, a mere 
tame and common-place relationship, founded 
on conventional interests, but scarcely graced 
by a particle of sentiment. The inference seems 
to be, that long engagements have a deteriorating 
effect on the affection; and that whoever would 
maintain the integrity of true love must be loyal 
to its suggestions, and never fail to cherish it as 
the highest prize and blessing which human life 
can offer in mitigation of its many cares and 
troubles. 


LEAP AND CLOUD BEAUTY. 

BY EDWIN GOADBY. 


Apart from the special value Mr. Buskin’s I 
works possess for the art student and critic, they 
have always other and more common attractions, 
opening pleasant by-paths out of even severest 
technicalities, and charming away from noisy 
toiling town all who will read his pages and 
receive his lessons. The last volume of “ Modem 
Painters,” now some months before the public, 
is no exception to this rule, but provides so 
special a feast that we are tempted to re-spread 
it, making such additions and reflections in so 
doing as may help to present matters in an 
interesting form. He invites us into the country; 
and surely with so cheerful yet pensive a man we 
can spend a pleasant hour. “ Come with me,” 
he says, “ and sit and listen, on this green turf 
or grey rock; I have neither reed, pipe, cithara, 
nor curds and cream; but here are leaves and 
trees, and yonder are the clouds—the ' Angels 
of the Sea.’ ” 

We cannot refuse. We lift the latch, and, 
though beneath our own roof-tree, we have 
learned the best, saddest, most enduring lessons; 
still there are many we may learn beneath the 
palace-dome of Nature, where no classic tomes 
can awe us from their shelves, and no ghostly 
memories stride between us and the objects of 


our study. For we must study even here where 
most men think least of it, and are merely 
content to enjoy and luxuriate as in the very 
lap and bosom of ruminating intelligence. 
Our roof-tree! Yea, Nature has given us many; 
and it is concerning these fair springing arches, 
and their veiling fluttering broods that come 
between us and the sky, typifying our own life 
in its solidity, passion, ana perishing, that we 
have to learn as well as to unlearn. 

Strange notions, I dare say, we have of leaves and 
trees, to begin with, like our Hindoo, Persian and 
Greek predecessors. “ Man,” says the “ Veda,” 
is like unto a high tree; the hair is his leaves, 
the skin his bark, the blood his sap, the bones 
his hard knots.” But casting aside all the fables 
of Zeus and Ormuzd, and their creation of man 
from trees, what we have to do is to recognize 
a certain human element, so to speak, in their 
beauty and development, leaving all knotty 
questions of sap ana pith and alburnum to be 
solved, as best they may be, by hard-headed 
botanists and Linnsean professors. Our first 
notion of a tree is rather a queer one. It has 
hairy tubular roots, a composite stem, divers 
boughs, and multitudinous fans waving to and 
fro in the air, called leaves. The roots fix it 
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firm in the ground, the stem supports and feeds 
the boughs, and the leaves supply it with the 
necessary gases, and robe it with greenness and 
delight. So far we know, and are too frequently 
content. But the history of a bud, a leaf, or a 
branch, is as dim and mythical as the building 
of a pyramid, the carving of a sphinx, or the 
life and times of a Cheops. Hence we lose a 
fruitful source of the most refined and elevated 
pleasure, and cannot realize half the joy the 
prisoner of Fenestrelle found in his cherished 
Picciola. 

Dividing the leaf orders into tented-plants, 
living in encampments on the ground, as lilies, 
and leaving no other memorial than bulb or 
seed, and building-plants, raising themselves 
into edifices above the ground, and consolidating 
and enlarging year by year, Mr. Ruskin divides 
the latter again into builders with the shield, 
and builders with the sword. The nomenclature 
is rather fanciful, but has the merit of accuracy 
and descriptiveness. Builders with the shield 
are those who, by expanded leaves, cover and 
nestle the young buds beneath them, and grow 
in places where they can minister to the comfort 
and delight of man. Those with the sword, on 
the contrary, live in savage localities, and have 
their leaves like swords, and their scanty buds 
in the centre of a group of them, hardy and 
fearless. Most trees belong to the first-class; 
the pine tree may be taken as the representative 
of the latter. 

It is with the shield builders we have to do 
just now. Pluck a small branch, beyond where 
it has just leaped out from last winter’s growth 
and left an awkward knot. You will find the 
branch smooth, the leaves opposite or alternate, 
as the case may be, and at the terminal end a 
small cluster of leaves forming a trefoil if it be 
a rhododendron branch, a quatrefoil if a horse 
chesnut, and a cinquefoil if an oak. Under¬ 
neath each leaf, and sometimes above, are small 
projecting points, which the leaf guards and 
shelters. This will be the bud of next spring, 
and will begin its beautiful unfolding as soon as 
it has undergone the chemical change whereby 
a certain amount of saccharine matter is de¬ 
veloped. Observe that every pair of buds aims 
at setting itself at right angles to the pair below. 
Both lateral and terminal buds have the power 
to outgrow into shoots next year; but as this 
would make a merely mathematical tree, various 
influences operate upon them to cause concession, 
reticence, and even death. It is not every bud 
that can command space and light, and sooner 
than rudely infringe upon a neighbouring bough, 
it will twist this way and that, turn up or down, 
feeling its way out with joy and affection, as 
though it possessed reason and human regard. 
We shall have to remark this again by*and-bye. 

But now the leaf is to be formed and un¬ 
sheathed, and here new laws and beauties appear. 
Accidents operate to make changes and devia¬ 
tions in shape and size, yet always subordinate^ 
with the great heart-law they all follow obediently 
and lovingly. 

Nature will not suffer herself to be tame and 


recurring} so almost every class of tree has a 
different leaf-system and different shapes, no two 
leaves being at anytime exactly alike. All more 
or less strive to approach the model of the 
central or most aspiring leaf in the terminal 
group; but it alone is a perfect mainsail, whilst 
they are studding-sails, and invariably show it by 
being longer on one side than on the other. Ana 
now let us mark one or two points in their posi¬ 
tion. First, we shall find that the leaves of a 
branch almost unvaryingly fall away from the 
terminal or uppermost group in graceful conces¬ 
sion of mastery; since that alone can indefinitely 
grow, and upon its outward spring the extension 
of the tree depends. Second, that the leaves at 
the end of the spray, by a most beantiful pro¬ 
cess, succeed ana form their cluster at different 
heights one above the other, so as in no way to 
impede one another, and present the most sink¬ 
ing obliquity of form. The beauty resulting 
from this successive climbing of clusters can 
only be fully seen in studying an oak, chestnut, 
or ash spray. Third, the spiinging back of the 
leaves upon their masts, and the gentle deflection 
of the mast, or stalk itself, where it issues from 
the bark, the one being the cause of the other, 
deserves to be noticed in viewing them in their 
right poise and position. These throe laws 
operate incessantly upon all leaves, and to their 
modifying and adaptive influences much of their 

g racefulness and delicate beanty is owing. 

ach cluster of leaves presents the general aspect 
of a family group, all actuated by the tenderest 
regard for each other, never crossing nor over¬ 
lapping in aril their courses, never willingly im¬ 
peding each others' growth, but full of a tender 
and exquisite sensibility; all wanting light and 
air, yet all following the law of liberty that Kant 
has laid down for we sterner men, in his 
“ Metaphysic of Rights”—" So act that the use 
of thy freedom shall not circumscribe the freedom 
of any other.” There is no fighting, no shuffling 
for place; but all is order, method, most beauti¬ 
ful symmetry. And here Mr. Ruskin, actuated 
by the desire he acknowledges farther on in the 
same volume, of bringing everything to a root 
in human passion or hope, and tracing every 
principle of painting to some vital or spiritual 
fact, takes occasion to compare the disposition 
of leaves in the crowded foliage of largo trees 
and the more open and scattered spaces of 
smaller ones, with the same falling into place 
amongst men. " When the community is small 
people fall more easily into their places, and 
take, each in his place, a firmer sta ndin g than 
can be obtained by the individuals of a greater 
nation. The members of a vast co mmun ity 
are separately weaker, as an aspen or elm kef 
is thin, tremulous, and directionless, compared 
with the spearlike setting and firm substance of 
a rhododendron or laurel leaf. The laurel and 
rhododendron are like the Athenian or Flore nt in e 
Republics; the aspen, like England, strong- 
trunked enough when put to proof, and very 
good for making cart-wheels of, but shaking 
pale with epidemic panic at every hre see. 
Nevertheless, the aspen has the better of the 
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it nation, in that, if yon take H bough by 
igh, you shall find the gentle law of respect 
and room for each other truly observed by the 
leaves in such (broken way as they can manage 
it; but in the nation you find every one scramb¬ 
ling for bis neighbour's place." 

Now, seeing all this beauty and distinctness 
of place and outline, we come upon the great 
faults of both the old master and their modern 
imitators. Never having studied leaf law or leaf 
history, they know nothing of the aspects we 
have so briefly indicated, and cared tnat their 
public should know still less. A mere sleight 
of hand, mechanical trickery with the brush, or 
" niggling," as it is called, sufficed to show in a 
rough blundering way all that such men as 
Hobbima and Ruysdael cared to paint. Their 
very ignorance, unfortunately, passes with many 
for wisdom, and their neglect of nature for de¬ 
votion to art 1 We are told that even the simple 
painting of a leaf put Titian to “ thoughtful 
trouble;” Leonardo did it “very nearly, trying 
hard;” Holbein, "three or four times, in precious 
pieces highest wrought;” and Raphael, “ it may 
be in one or two crowns of muse or sibyl.” In 
brief, to all over-earnest, over-innocent young 
Pre-Raphaelites, Ruskin rives this bit or pithy 
and summary advice, “If you can paint one 
leaf you can paint the world.” 

But we have not done with the leaf. Goethe 
was the first to suggest the idea that a leaf is the 
unit of botany, ana that every part of a plant 
is a transformed leaf to meet a new condition, 
and this has given rise to many similar discoveries 
both in botany and osteology. And in one of 
Addison’s earlier papers in “TheTatler”* when 
he would satirize imaginative philosophers, he 
makes his demon to tell him that he had seen a 
forest of numberless trees which had been 
picked out of an acorn; and if his own vision 
was but more minute, he himself might find a 
miniature oak in an acorn, pluck from that tree 
another small acorn ana it would contain 
another tree, and so on, almost infinitely. 
Addison’s was fiction, but Goethe’s was better 
fact. The occurrence of this law is shown in 
the bough of a tree, which only accident, 
caprice, and internal laws of growth and ac¬ 
commodation, prevent from following out the 
precise form set forth in the terminal leaves and 
buds, each terminal or perfect one, and each 
lateral one, tending to grow itself into trefoil, 
quartrefbil, or cinquefoil, as the case maybe. 
It may be but dimly seen; but there it is, plain 
and demonstrable. It is seen more directly in 
the fact that every leaf not only helps the tree 
to grow outward and upward, but is itself attached 
by minute fibres to the very roots, as it were, 
adding to the thickness of shoot, branch, and 
trunk, and thus making it a genuine leaf-monu¬ 
ment. Every leaf has thus acted its part, and, 
according to Hs size and strength, has wove his 
little strand of cable, as a snider Ids thread, and 
cast it down by the side of the springing tower 


* Ifo. 119, January 12, 1709. 


by a marvellous magic irresistible! “ The fall of 
a granite pyramid from an Alp may perhaps be 
stayed; the descending force of that silver 
thread shall not be stayed!” Who,after this, 
shall dare to reckon his thought, his influence, 
his example, as nothing in the family, the town, 
the nation? Who say, “lamnothing—nobody 
—and must be content.” Thus by its leaves 
the tree builds both head and trunk, fruit and 
seed, prudently beginning as a sapling by a 
careful looking to of his errant branches; by a 
prudent seeing to the rights of that first-born 
central bud, that must keep right on and upward 
whilst less lustier ones droop, divert, and die. 
By an observance of all the laws of symmetry 
and force on the one hand, checked and balanced 
by those of variety, freedom, and loveliness on 
the other; until, as brood after brood drops in 
kindly largesse, the trunk grows massive, the 
roots deeper, the boughs more spreading, and 
ever in beautiful vicissitude, these leaf monuments 
have deep lessons of love, and hope, and work¬ 
ing for you and me, and all men. We may 
sport or shade beneath their boughs, and their 
wild wind-harps will breathe us dirge and ditty, 
war-chaunt and life-psalm. Lowland trees shall 
teach us soft and winning lessons; but the 
pines that fledge the wild-ridged mountain, 
moulding the character of Swiss peasantry and 
Scotch Highlanders, have sterner and sadder 
teaching. 

A few words on motionless leaves. Their 
beauty is of a chaster, humbler cast than that of 
their brethren and sisters of the free air. Fringed 
and cleft that our feet shall not hurt them, but 
rend them into more delicate forms, they are 
star-shaped, heart-shaped, spear-shaped, arrow- 
i shaped, that they may fix our wandering eyes 
I ana excite our wonder. They grow where their 
I very existence is a self-abnegation, an existence 
! for others, covering our flower beds with green¬ 
ness, our blank walls with colour, our ruins with 
freshness, and our very sand-heaps with pleasant¬ 
ness. As meek lichens and variegated mosses, 
like so many miniature forests or floral arcadias, 
they cling lovingly and enduringly to blanched 
ruins, tottering stones, and dripping wells. In 
sadness and sunshine, in sober gray and bright 
green or red, they weave the dark eternal tapes¬ 
tries of the hills. They are earth’s first gift 
and her last, full of wistful eloquence and 
modest beauty—“trees for the builder’s yard, 
flowers for the bride’s chamber, corn for the 
granary, moss for the grave.” 

The beauty of clouds is vaster, grander, and 
more imposing than that of leaves and lichens, 
lilies and rannnculnses. It will awe, hush, 
soften, and make eloquent even the most 
obdurate. A wild tossed sunset, a fierce down- 
crashing thunder-cloud, and a bright fleecy 
belt of angels’ down, have charm and force for 
the most unpoetic minds. For there is a human 
i pathos about clouds. They typify man’s rest¬ 
less heart and head. Their fitfmness is a symbol 
of his passion; their infinity, a prophecy of his 
aspiration; their colours, an expression of his 
fancies; and their frailty, a preacher of his im- 
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potence. The Scandinavian Edda even makes 
them of a human giant origin. When Ymer 
was dragged into the void, called “ Ginnunga- 
gap” 

* * From his brain 
Were the melancholy 
Clouds all created . 11 

There is also ministry. The clouds screen 
the hot sun from us, soften the blae air into warm 
beauty and blessed brightness, cling in crowns 
and robes'of mist about our hills, and patter 
with joyful drops upon our thirsty fields and 
dusty streets. They may yet be “pillars of cloud” 
and “pillars of fire.” Above all these is mystery, 
endless, unfathomable. The old question in 
Job comes to us again in its weird solemn tones, 
“ Knowest thou the balancing of the clouds ?” 
Why are they so light ? How do they balance 
and yet not rise beyond our vision ? How do 
they contain so much water, and yet move like 
dry balloons and silken-sailed argosies ? Why 
does not the lightest puff of wind burst their 
spherical globules of air and water, if such they 
be? In what does their coherency consist? 
heat or electricity? And their shape—Who 
heaves them into neaps, rolls them into pavilions, 
spins them into webs, and dashes them into 
foam ? Why do they not float on, fiat and woof¬ 
like, unbroken and unchanged ? Why be 
laughed away by morning light, and gather again 
when the Sun puts on his robe and crown ? 
Why hold up the crimson psalter for Nature’s 
evening psalm, and float in lengthy mastadons 
and ptero-dactyles over his grey corse and 
grave ? Here is mystery enough to excite our 
imagination, tempt our reason, and humble our 
heart: much we know, but more we must be 
content not to know, accepting as our answer 
the reply Plotinus the Mystic has put into the 
mouth of Nature: “ It behoves thee not to 
disquiet me with interrogatories, but to under¬ 
stand in silence, even as I am silent and work 
without words.” Assuredly there are many 
lessons and many warnings for us, coming in 
the soft foldings and convolutions of the clouds. 

Let us mark their orders. We will begin with 
the soft cirri of the upper air. Height is the 
first thing we note concerning them, and calm 
seeming stillness. As they never touch or cross 
the highest mountains in Europe, they must 
form above an elevation of 15,000 feet, and it 
is this that gives them such serenity. They are 
mostly indicative of serene and settled weather. 
Various and shifting as they are, they have a 
symmetry of their own, and beginning with a 
few fibres increasing in length and tenacity, a 
silent law of growth mould them into transverse 
bars, fading into traceless vapour, and drifts 
them into silken plumy sweeps known as mares’ 
tails. Their sharp edges are always windward, 
whilst their farther ones are soft, melting, im¬ 
perceptible. The two kinds, the hairy and the 
plumy, occasionally intersect each other with a 
most beautiful effect, outshining all the grandeur 
of mediaeval scrolls and Alhambra courts. Their 
multitude also gives an impression of infinity 


and sublimity. They undulate into ripples an 
divide into flocks, forming what is commonl 
called a mackerel sky. On a winter morning’ 
sunrise, by a moderate calculation of their ranks, 
Mr. Ruskin tells us that he arrived at the fact 
that there were no less than 50,000 of them in 
the field of sight. Their voluntary union into 
flocks was noticed long since by our poets. 
Milton sings— 

“ Of some gay creatures of the element. 

That in the colours of the rainbow live. 

And play i’ the flighted clouds. 

And their slow stilly movement and silent 
recognition of the wind are sweetly rendered by 
Shelley— 

“ Underneath the yonng grey dawn, 

A multitude of dense, white fleecy clouds. 

Were wandering In thick folds along the mountains, 
Shepherded by the slow unwilling wind. 

Iq the middle, or central cloud region, the 
great masses of cloud are formed, grouped for 
general purposes under the term cumuli, from 
their piledness and supposed manner of building 
up by vapour from beneath. And here in the 
very outset we are met with the first difference. 
The cloud flocks seemed to own the power of the 
wind; but these cumuli , although in reality 
impelled by the same power, nevertheless appear 
to move in thorough ndependence, and swell out 
and rotate as though possessed of an independent 
will. Hence they are called by our author 
“ cloud-chariots,” and in the lesser ones float¬ 
ing beside them, and the thin films trampled out 
before them, as by hoof of fervid steeds, the 
description is well borne out. Diana heraelf 
might range the cerulean round, in such delight¬ 
some manner. And they grow from chanots 
into larger fields and flying continents. They 
imitate on the grandest scale our own mountain 
ranges, boiling up in Titanic energy, toppling 
into avalanche, rending into chasm, and glitter¬ 
ing into crevasse and glacier. Miles upon miles 
of colossal cloud, they dwarf our mountains into 
pigmies, and expand our wonder almost into 
idiotcy. Their pictures are marvellously beauti¬ 
ful. Now a cap-cloud will hang about some 
lofty peak, as in imitation of earthly reality; and 
anon a tiny cloudlet will sail along their snowy 
bosomed valleys, touch a moment the uttermost 
top, and then, catching the wind, burst away in 
glee. Range after range they stretch in wildering 
beauty, boundaring for us the infinite unfa¬ 
thomable Beyond, and filling our fancies with 
couchant angel forms— 

“ High on some lofty cloud-cliff, harp in hand, 
Singing the sun to sleep, as down he lays 
His head of glory on the rocking deep. 

Ancient artists, but very imperfectly succeeded 
in representing, or catching any adequate idea 
of these gigantic masses; nor have modem ones 
done much better. Only Turner in his “Baby¬ 
lon,” “Pools of Siloam,” “Lake of Como,” 
and others, has succeeded in doing them any¬ 
thing approaching to justice. He has, if Mr. 
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Raskin be trusted, fairly caught their infinity, 
and therefore their most glowing reality. “ For,” 
he says, “ we may be sure that what is not in¬ 
finite is not true * * The moment that we trust 
ourselves we repeat ourselves; and therefore the 
moment we see in a work of any kind whatsoever 
the expression of infinity, we may be certain 
that the workman has gone to Nature for it; 
while, on the other hand, the moment we see 
repetition, or want of infinity, we may be certain 
that the workman has not gone to Nature for 
it” 

To the lower region, although by no means 
exclusively so, belongs the nimbus or raincloud, 
and all forms of base and mist so difficult to render 
in nainling, so common in nature, and so varied 
and beautiful in effect. They are much nearer 
to us than the cumuli, owing to which we lose 
much of their diversified phenomena; and their 
colour is a monotonous grey, or warm soft 
brown, growing inky and sulphureous if there 
be thunder about, or dashing into jagged fringes 
of white when the formed rain floats in a columnar 
body. Their velocity seems greater because of 
their nearness, and they writhe and twist and spin 
as if lashed into unwilling speed. In the Alpine 
valleys they are seen with splendid effect, career¬ 
ing round and round the principal heights, 
clinging like eerie sails to the leeward side of 
jagged cliffs, or dancing in wild joy of phantom 
shape and diablerie, or piling themselves up like 
colossal soldiers in muffled bivouac and tented 
sleep. Yet they have more peaceful aspects, 
more benignant moods. Soft, silken colours, 
brightening ere they bless, weaving strange 
paradises and hanging gardens for us, and 
marshalling into bright ranks of fleecy sheaves, 
as typifying the harvests of joy and plenty they 
are commissioned to produce. Ruskin beauti¬ 
fully calls the nun-cloud the " Angel of the 
Sea.” Beautifully are its wings coloured, not 
with ashen grey and looming black, as we too 
often think, but with more various hues than 
either cirri or cumuli . Rose-colour, purple, 
amber, steel blue, and soft mistiness of gold, 
tint and dye their softly-laden wings and dewy 
plumes. Light, reflected, refracted, and gathered 
up into curious shades and fanciful rays, seems 
to be the cause of their colour. But it is when 
struck by the sun on their - under-surfaces that 
the rarest assemblage of hues are developed. 
It is to this fact that we entirely owe the rich 
colours of our sunrises and sunsets. How 
much heat, and the vapours it creates, may help 
to produce the grander and more extended 
scenes, seems at present uncertain; but in both 
Africa and India tne sunsets are unparalleled for 
•their depth and beauty of colour, sometimes 
covering half the visible heavens, and coming 
back in mimic radiance from the very East. 

Here, then, is a grand field for our British 
painters. Leaves and clouds, all of which we 


have in abundance and variety. All foreigners 
agree in calling our island “ tne foggy,” and the 
rain-cloud is rarely absent from our skies, 
rattling down in thunderous volleys upon Scotch 
hills and Yorkshire moors, or distilling in 
gentlest drops on plain and meadow. Here, too. 
Turner was at home. If he could not enter into 
the spirit of the pine, he has caught the inner¬ 
most one of soft rain-cloud, wild storm-cloud, 
and shrieking typhoon. Not unfelt or unimaged 
was the rain-cloud to the Greeks. For them, as 
it should for us, it had meanings, blessed, 
bepeficent, and terrible. All to them were sea- 
angels sprung from Nereus and his children— 
soft Graise and stormy Gorgons, Euno, the 
crocus-robed, and Medusa, the fierce freexer 
into stone with her cold, tossed, serpent locks; 
Crysaor the angel of the lightning, and Pegasus 
the angel of the wild fountains, the winged 
racer of earth and heaven. Leaves, trees, and 
cloud had meanings for them, mystical, paganish, 
sometimes childish if you will: earth, ocean, 
air, were peopled with bright genii our colder 
science has exorcised and destroyed, but that 
wisdom which makes us forget that their beauty 
is undiminished or less meaning, that age has not 
tarnished their hues, nor the vicissitudes of earth 
altered the garnitures of heaven, is a wisdom 
that comes lU from a people who are the Greeks 
of to-day, and who find no truer art-priest than 
he whose heart is so noble and whose aims aie 
so pure. 


Thb Kino and the Potter.— Ci In 1588, Henry 
III., then King of France, finding he could no 
longer withstand the clamour for Palissy*sexecution, 
and reluctant to sacrifice the old potter, whom he 
had known and respected from his boyhood, visited 
him in prison. 4 My poor Master Bernard/ said the 
King, * I am so pressed by the Gnise party and my 
people, that I have been compelled, in spite of my¬ 
self, to imprison these two poor women and you. 
They must be burnt to-morrow: and you, too, if you 
will not be converted.’ 4 Sire,’ replied the fearless 
old man, ‘ you have often said that you feel pity for 
me; but it is I who pity you; who hare said, 44 1 
am compelled.” That is not speaking like a king ! 
These girls and I, who hare part in the kingdom of 
heaven, toe will teach you to talk royally. The 
Guisarts, all your people, and yourself, cannot compel 
a potter to bow down to images of clay 1’ Not many 
months afterwards, the two fair girls were led to the 
stake, singing praises to God, as they received their 
crowns of martyrdom. A year later, in 1589, in his 
eighty-first year, Bernard Palissy, the potter, died in 
the Bastile .”—The Art of Doing our Best. 
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Great Expectations. (London : Chap¬ 
man and Hall ).—If Mr. Dickens’s name did 
not stand alone on the title-page, we should 
be disposed to attribute much of the conception 
—even some of the execution—of this story 
to his friend and fellow-writer, Wilkie Collins. 
For a long time now these novelists have been 
accustomed to write together. The Christmas 
numbers of " Household Words,” jointly pro¬ 
duced by them, showed year by year a gradual 
assimilation of the two styles. At first the 
difference was broad and marked } the least 
critical of us could assign to each writer his own 
chapters. But, after a Christmas or two, readers 
began to be puzzled in such investigations. 
Which was Mr. Dickens and which was Mr. 
Collins came to be decided mostly by the choice, 
not the conviction, of the critic. No longer we 
wondered at the monstrous joining together of 
black fish and beautiful woman: the mermaid 
had disappeared, and if the physiologist could 
still detect in the delight of gods and men, a 
suspicion of the fishy fins and tail, he confessed 
that those anomalous members had been re¬ 
duced to their lowest possible rudiments. That 
this assimilation of the two styles was a great 
gain to the joint story is evident enough. 
Whether the influence of the one writer upon 
the other, when exhibited in works written 
separately, is a gain or a loss, it would occupy 
more than the space at my disposal here to 
discuss. The influence of Collins upon Dickens 
was very much greater than that of Dickens 
upon Collins. If we compare this last book 
with the early sketches by Boz, we see how 
great is the change, and further that this change 
is all in the direction of the Romantic school of 
which Collins is the English chief. Collins’s 
books on the other hand show simply a steady 
progression in the one line which his genius had 
marked out for him. Dickens’s influence upon 
him is to be found only in treatment and phrase 
—in a spice of sentimentalism, in a solemn 
aping of jocularity utterly repugnant to his 
manner of thought—never in conception either 
of story or character. Still, though we attribute 
much of the change in Dickens’s writing to 
Collins’s influence, we must allow that the change 
is by no means in opposition to his own genius, 
and that his bias in this direction would have 
shown itself had Collins never written. Dickens 
began by professing an extreme naturalism. In 
his earliest sketches and in Pickwick, he de¬ 
scribes only such scenes as came under his own 
notice. The lower classes of life, the ordinary 
places and events and characters—these he sets 
before himself as models from which to paint. 
To say that he painted these most untruly is to 
say only a truism stale to everybody now. We 
all know his manner of observation. Seizing 
upon some external point or trait in a man 
[Wemmick’s post-office; Jaggers’s finger-biting. 


hand-washing, boot-creaking; Joe’s whisker- 
feeling; Mrs. Gargery’s apron; the same now 
as thirty years ago], and never getting deeper 
than that, likening it to something strange, and 
ever after mistaking that to which he has likened 
it for the thing itself, and flying off into the 
most astonishing metaphorical rambles—we all 
know this manner by heart; and we all know 
that his characters are not men but funnily- 
painted puppets, though sometimes a hu m a n 
truth is spoken out of their wooden mouths 
which startles us as if a stock or stone had 
spoken . Professing extreme naturalism, he was 
the most unnatural of writers. Professing to 
draw the most familiar portion of the world 
around him, he lost his way and got into a 
world which was the most extravagant burlesque 
of that he had left behind, a region whose in¬ 
habitants habitually made harlequins and panta¬ 
loons and clowns ok themselves, where pantomi¬ 
mic transformations were continually occurring, 
things becoming men and men things, and one 
thing becoming another, until all was a chaos. 
The closest of observers, he was the worst of 
describes. The distant hills of the landscape 
he looked upon were as near to him as the 
pebbles under his feet—he saw the grass grow 
upon their ridges, and strove to paint the grow¬ 
ing of it. He had the keenest sense of a certain 
harmony and likeness between all things in 
heaven and earth; but trying to express it, 
instead of showing how all things were parts of 
an universal whole, he made each other than it 
was. That a writer, when attempting to copy 
the commonest phases of life, should be betrayed 
by bis imagination into inventing an altogkher 
ideal, world, with, inhabitants unreal as the 
shadows in Plato’s cave, k a fact that would 
seem at once to separate him broadly from the 
naturalists. Dickens’s first fame, as it seems to 
us, was a pseudo fame. He frill never live 
because of his truthful representations of nature, 
or because of his insight into human character, 
or because of his photographs of the manners 
and customs of the time. So long as his books 
do live it must be from other and even opposite 
causes. His original wit and talent of grotesque 
and exaggerated description caught the panne 
ear by their strangeness at first; and people 
instantly attributed to him a power of depicting 
low life, because they happened to be low-life 
puppets who were exhibited in this new specks 
of writing. But among thoughtful persons hk. 
fame will rest by no means on hk talent for 
describing simple nature high or low, but on his 
literary art. We must pass on to the book in 
hand. Briefly let us write, that, comparing 
"Great Expectations” with the "Sketches by 
Boz,” we should pronounce "Great Expecta¬ 
tions” to be the legitimate offspring of Dickens’s 
true genius, and the sketches to be mere abor¬ 
tions! fruit of an immature tree. In the legend* 
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introduced into his earliest works, in “ Oliver 
Twist,” in a " Tale of Two Cities,” we may trace, 
step by step, the over-mastering of false 
naturalism by native romanticism. However 
much Wilkie Collins has influenced him, it has 
been not against but with the grain. This ro¬ 
mance of “ Great Expectations” is a little too 
much like “The Woman in White.” It would 
be difficult to point out the precise points of 
resemblance, if analyses of both plots were 
placed side by side we should find that that of 
the later book was even carefully rendered dif¬ 
ferent from that of the earlier. Still the stories 
are of the same kind, and affect us in the 
same manner. As “ Elsie Venner” could not 
have been written unless “Transformation” 
had been written; so, though in a less degree, 
this book could not have been written unless 
“The Woman in White” had been written. 
The readers of “ All the Year Round” must be¬ 
gin to feel this painfully. The plot runs thus: 
Pip, hero and autobiographer, has no connection 
by blood with any of the characters who help 
on the action of the piece. Pip in early child¬ 
hood sQccours an escaped convict, feeding him 
and procuring a file for the removal of his 
fetters. This convict, afterwards transported 
for life, grows rich abroad, and in gratitude de¬ 
votes all his riches to the service of Pip. The 
first volume brings Pip up to the crisis when it 
is made known to him that he is beir to a great 
fortune at the hands of some unknown bene¬ 
factor, In the meantime Pip, brought up as a 
blacksmith with the husband of his sister, has 
been introduced to an eocentric maiden-lady 
named Havisham, living with her is a beauti¬ 
ful girl, called Estella. With Estella, Pip of 
course falls in love. He has always dim hopes 
that Miss Havisham will do something for 
him. When he hears of his good fortune he at 
once decides that Miss Havisham is his bene¬ 
factress. Jaggers, Miss Havisham’s lawyer, is 
the medium ehosen by the convict to convey 
his good intentions to Pip. Jaggers, Miss 
Havisham’s confidential man, is established as 
Pip’s guardian. Jaggers, seeing Pip’s supposi¬ 
tion, never gainsays it by a word. Moreover, 
Miss Havisham herself, seeing the same, fools 
him to the top of his bent. He is made to be¬ 
lieve that Estella is intended for his wife. This 
Estella, Miss Havisham (a person who has been 
jilted when young) has educated to revenge her 
injuries upon the whole race of man, Pip 
is one victim: moreover, Pip serves to Miss 
Havisham as a thorn in the aides of her harpy 
relations, who are eager after her wealth. 
The second volume finds Pip a gentleman, in 
London, believing Miss Havisham to be his 
benefactress, regulating his behaviour with an 
eye to her satisfaction, and with an eye to 
his future wedding with the charming Estella. 
Most of the scenes in this volume are irrelevant, 
and the conduct of the story is disappointing. 
We are introduced to some impossible puppets, 
after the manner of Dickens; the volume is a 
series of episodes having little bearing on the 
main story. We might have expected a con¬ 


trast of luxury and extravagance here to the old 
blacksmith life—-a preparation by exquisite sen¬ 
sitiveness of honour and position, and so forth, 
that should make the discovery of the convict- 
origin of his wealth fall with the greater force. 
We find nothing of the kind. Pip does not 
enter high life; he gets but moderately into 
debt; bis nerves do not beoome exquisitely 
sensitive. He of course cuts Joe, the black¬ 
smith (what else could he do ? particularly when 
instigated thereto by Estella); and he comes to 
look upon those youthful dealings with the con¬ 
vict as the black spot in bis life—the one action 
thereof which makes him unfit for the com¬ 
panionship of Estella. Volume the second ends 
with the return home of the convict, who, 
having escaped, enters England at the peril of 
his life. The convict discovers himself to Pip 
as his secret benefactor ; and thus Pip is saddled 
with the hiding of this terrible monster, and 
finds all his air-castles blown to the winds. 
At tbe same time Estella becomes engaged in 
marriage to a youthful enemy of Pip’s, Volume 
the third (by far the best portion of tbe book) 
is occupied with the account of Pip’s hiding of 
the convict, his attempts at escaping with him, 
and the final capture and death of that unhappy 
person. The suspense and excitement is kept 
up, from beginning to end, with admirable skill. 
There are episodes here too, but all of the hor¬ 
rible kind) and these, whether intentionally or 
not so, help on the excitement of this part of 
the story. Miss Havisham is rescued from 
burning by Pip. Pip is tied up hand and foot 
by a bloodthirsty villain, and, so, threatened 
with death. (By the way, though as a short 
story this scene would be excellent, it is 
thoroughly out of place here.) The plot, such 
as it is, evolves itself in this volume. A man 
named Corn pey son, an old accomplice of the 
convict, now inimical to him, turns out to be 
tbe person who had formerly jilted Miss 
Havisham. Estella turns out to be the daughter 
of Mr. Jaggers’s housekeeper. More wonder¬ 
ful than all, the convict turns out to beEstelk’s 
father. That such a series of disentanglement* 
does not appear very ludicrous in the reading 
says much for the skill of the story-teller. 
Finally, Pip goes abroad (all the convict’s 
wealth having been confiscated to the Crown), 
and, returning after an absence of many yean, 
meets Estella—a charming widow—among the 
ruins of Satis House, Misa Havisham’s former 
residence. We are led to suppose that they 
lived happily ever after. Now, we cannot praise 
this plot The queer coincidences with regard 
to Estella, her papa and mamma, cannot be put 
down as anything but most impossible absurdi¬ 
ties. The account of jilted Miss Havisham and 
her wedding-cake is stelen bodily out of Mr. 
Wilkie CoUms’s brains. For all this, the story 
goes well The suspense ef the last volume 
cannot be surpassed. A man who can make us 
held our breath cannot be denied literary skilL 
Let us bow to that, and 1st others discuss the 
absurdities, saoh for himself. As for the cha¬ 
racters, those who know Mxv Dickens’s ideal 
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world, and can translate the ghosts thereof into 
the real flesh and blood of this world, will 
discover in Mr. Jaggers a notable creation; also 
in Joe Gargery they will discover some glimpses 
of a human soul that will be like enough to 
blind their eyes with tears. The book as a 
story is utterly inferior to “A Tale of Two 
Cities.” The lovers of fun will find but little 
facetiousness in it; but to those wbo respect 
the magical art which can stir their blood by 
mere words, this book will seem to have in it 
elements of a higher success in that art than 
Mr. Dickens has yet achieved. J. A. 

Jest and Earnest: or The Ludlam 
Paprr8. By Godfrey Turner. (Kent fy Co., 
Paternoster-rovo , 1861.)—Those who know how 
vast a quantity of excellent writing lies buried in 
obscure and forgotten “ back-numbers” of maga¬ 
zines and periodicals, will be glad to hear that 
another clever man has ventured to plunge into 
those dust abysses, and has returned with a book- 
full of charming tales and essays. The anony¬ 
mous system which so generally prevails in 
English journalism has perhaps prevented Mr. 
Godfrey Turner’s name from being so well known 
to the reading public as it deserves to be. It is 
the name of a gentleman with a very keen eye, a 
very clear heaa, and a very warm and generous 
heart. All these qualities of his will readily 
enough be discerned by the purchasers of his 
book, and it is in the hope of adding to the 
number of that class that we pen the present 
notice. Mr. Turner, in the very outset, has 
chosen to adopt a name which is connected with 
somewhat mixed associations, not all of the best 
or pleasantest kind: “the Impressions here re¬ 
corded, the ideas set down, the opinions ad¬ 
vanced, the sentiments avowed, are Cockney 
sentiments, Cockney opinions, Cockney im¬ 
pressions, Cockney ideas.” Mr. Turner should 
know best, but we cannot willingly take him at 
his word. Of late years the “ Cockney school,” 
which began by somewhat exaggerated rhapso¬ 
dies about Nature, which was thrilled with 
rapture at the sight of an Alderney cow, and 
went into dithyrambic ecstacies whenever it 
met a dandelion—has rushed into the other ex¬ 
treme, and devoted itself to the notable task of 
cataloguing furniture and photographing the 
kitchen-dresser. It has become characterised 
by what we may term a sterile abundance of 
details. Very husky in its pathos—somewhat 
vulgar in its numour—it is not a school to which 
Mr. Turner could ever belong. His ideal of 
art is a much higher one—bis literary style is a 
much purer one—than we generally meet with. 
Loving London as he does, and loving her with 
a love that has been born of a very intimate know¬ 
ledge of her ways, his heart is yet warm towards 
the old simple country life; and the general 
polish and accuracy of his writing reveal the 
conscientious endeavour of an artist. His 
subjects, indeed, are chiefly city ones; but he 
himself exclaims, towards the dose of a very 
graphic and vivid sketch of a London fire— 
My picture, be it observed, is a picture and not 
photograph.” Herein lies one cardinal merit of 


many of his essays. They have a central 
thought in them, to which their details serve 
simply as illustrations. Without such a central 
thought or sentiment, a descriptive essay be¬ 
comes a kind of Marine Store-shop. We can 
give no higher term to many productions of the 
so-called Cockney-school, which weary you with 
particularities ana perplex you by the unneces¬ 
sary exhibition of a hundred things in which no 
mortal takes an interest; and we cannot too 
earnestly repeat that with productions of this 
8tamp Mr. Turner’s writings are by no means 
to be classed. The “Jest” and “ Earnest” of 
his book mingle very pleasantly together, and 
are separated by no arbitrary line of demarcation. 
They lie side by side, and the varying moods of 
the author’s mind find rapid and skilful expres¬ 
sion without too much heed of arbitrary conven¬ 
tionalisms. Mr. Turner’s humour is not of the 
mere punning stamp. It belongs, as a rule, to 
the class of true Burlesque. Burlesque—the 
statement may be new to many admirers of Mr. 
Byron—Burlesque does not require elaborate 
distortion of the English tongue, and should in 
no case consist mainly of that. Mr. Turner’s 
“ Charade”—one of the happiest of his efforts— 
makes us laugh at the genuine fun without 
making us shudder at the fate of some unhappy 
polysyllable torn, twisted, and tortured into 
a vulgar phrase. Again, whilst Mr. Turner 
knows how to be humorous without grinning 
through a horse-collar, he knows now to 
be pathetic without throwing himself about in 
spasmodic agonies. Very tender and delicate, 
and all the more touching through their 
absence of exaggeration, are many passages 
scattered through his essays and stones. 
This book is not one to be fairly judged by 
extracts. Carefully writing within his strength, 
he has produced few of those startling pan- 
graphs which are known, we believe, as “ bits 
of fat.” He writes quietly, equably, with no 
lack of vigour, but with no ostentation of it. 
When he paints London scenes, he does not 
blind you with glaring colours; when he tells 
you a simple story he does not weaiy you by 
metaphysical refinements. Earnest he is, but hi 
earnestness, like his humour—like his pathos, 
is unobtrusive. That he has the strength within 
him for higher things than any contained in this 
volume, few will doubt who peruse the book to 
its dose, and few who begin it are likely to halt 
midway. We can very honestly commend it to 
our readers as one of the most charming volumes 
of its cbm that it has been our good fortune to 
meet with, and we sincerelv hope that we shall 
soon have the pleasure ot hearing from Mr. 
Turner again. We quote a few sentences from 
“ Paillasse”, as fair specimens of Mr. Turner’s 
ordinary style: 

OF NEGRO MINSTRELS, AND DIVERS OTHER VAGABONDS. 

Banjo-bearing and burnt-cork-besmirched; clad 
in absurd garments—in quaint swallow-tail coat, 
short of waist, long of skirt, and fructile ef button; 
extravagant in the matter of shirt-frill, also of 
collar, likewise of hat, brooch, and eyeglass—wbo is 
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it now that halts before ns on the pavement ? He- 
yab, yah, yah! [the reader will kindly supply a 
short spasmodic whistle, unspeakable by phonetic 
or other means]. This is the Minstrel of modern 
Civilization. Sunshine, fog, and mizzly rain, find 
him singing “ Mary Blane,” or the later nigger 
strain “ Hoop de dooden doo!” All his riches, 
near and wide—all his care and all his pride—all 
his everything beside—“ Hoop de dooden doo!” All 
his life a dreary laugh—making, in its own behalf, 
Requiem and Epitaph, “ Hoop de dooden do 1" 
What shall be said of him—of Paillasse I mean— 
socially, and politically? What figure does he 
make in the Census returns ? Is he liable to Income 
Tax, under Schedule A or B ? Would it be proper 
to admit him to the Franchise ? Has he a right to 
any opinion on the point, himself? What is his 
relation to the Dr. Smiles* view of Progress ? Who 
is he, in short, when he’s at home ? I can’t say. 
I don’t like to think. I may have my imperfect 
ideas on the subject, but would rather not mention 
them. A certain popular actor was laughing but 
yesterday, not in a complimentary manner, at a 
street comedian, whom he saw, in very threadbare 
motley, amusing a miscellaneous audience in the 
neighbourhood of the Strand. The poorer of the 
two players, feeling the ridicule, paused in his en¬ 
tertainment. “Stop a bit,” he said, looking 
sternly in the face of his fortunate brother; “ stop 
a bit,” he said, in a hoarse, very much out-of-door 
kind of voice, “ don’t laugh I was one of you 
once!” 

It was a just rebuke, and a solemn warning. It 
was, perhaps, more. The instinct of the Vagabond 
spoke out there, 1 think. The “profession” (as 
regular actors like to call their microcosmal guild) 
has become a deal too respectable. Let us have 
back again the old Vagabond theory, by all means 
and for all sakes. Let the poor player, as of yore, 
be typical of life in his uncertain coming and going, 
in his exits and his entrances, in the many parts he 
has to play, in his little hour wherein he frets and 
struts, in his unsubstantial seeming. “ The best in 
thu kind,” says honest Dake Theseus, in the most 
poetical of all dramatic poems:—and if I were 
manager of a theatre to-morrow, I would have the 
words inscribed over my proscenium“ The best 
in this kind are but Shadows, and the worst are no 
worse, if Imagination amend them.” 

Ten Years’ Diggings in Celtic and 
Saxon Grave Hills, in the Counties op 
Derby, Stafford, and York, from 1848 
to 1858. By Thomas Bateman. (London: 
J. R. Smith, 36, Soho-square).-—It is very rarely 
that a reviewer sits down to his task under more 
melancholy circumstances than those present. 
The earliest copies of the book above mentioned 
had only just reached the hands of the author’s 
private friends when they were startled and 
saddened by the announcement of his death, 
after a few days’ illness, and in the prime of life. 
But, though thus short, it had been a life so 
industriously employed, as to gather up into it 
many admirable results and worthy labours. 
A country gentleman, of large fortune, and 
residing in the loveliest portion of the Peak 
of Derbyshire, Mr. Bateman did justice to his 
inherited tastes of an antiquarian character; 
and in a particular department, that of British 
ethnology, lived to win an European reputation. 


He did for his native county of Derbyshire 
what Sir Richard Colt Hoare did for Wiltshire, 
and the Rev. Bryan Faussett and the Rev. 
James Douglas did for Kent. Indeed, he did 
more. They, except in a single case or two, did 
not preserve the human relics they disinterred; 
whilst their successor, thoroughly well acquainted 
with comparative anatomy, preserved these sa¬ 
cred relics, arranged them in his museum, where 
together they form a splendid collection, and as 
such have been visited by the chief foreign and 
English ethnologists. Hut the services Mr. 
Bateman’s labours is rather for an age to come, 
when scientific men and thinkers shall from this 
and other storehouses of the kind, elimit such 
inductions as to race and physical progress, as 
may be of the utmost value to scienoe and 
sociological ethics. Mr. Bateman’s father pre¬ 
ceded him as a barrow digger on the Derbyshire 
mobrs; but, dying in 1845, his labours were 
continued by his son. The result of the earliest 
of these is recorded in the “ Vestiges of Anti¬ 
quities in Derbyshire,’’ published in 1848; 
whilst the volume before us gives the result of 
explorations since that date. In the spring of 
that year, a burrow was re-opened nearArborlow, 
the great Druidical temple, which is to Derby¬ 
shire what Stonehenge is to Wiltshire. Its top¬ 
most interment had been broken up by the 
plough; but the original interment was presently 
reached, in a kind of rude cist or enclosure, 
formed by ten shapeless masses of limestone. 

The persons thus Interred [says Mr. Bateman] 
consisted of a female in the prime of life, and a 
child of about four years of age; the former had 
been placed on the floor of the grave on her left 
side, with the knees drawn up; the child was placed 
above her and rather behind her shoulders: they 
were surrounded and covered with innumerable 
bones of the water-vole or rat, and near the woman 
was a cow’s tooth, an article uniformly found with 
the more ancient interments. Round her neck was 
a necklace of variously shaped beads and other 
trinkets of jet and bone, curiously ornamented. 
The various pieces of this compound ornament are 
420 in number...Altogether the necklace is the 
most elaborate production of the pre-metallic 
period I have seen. The skull, in perfect preverva- 
tion, is beautiful in its proportions, and has been 
selected to appear in the Crania Britannica as the 
type of the ancient British female. 

The following is a picture of an interment, 
that carries us back in imagination to the most 
primeval times. 

Underneath the large stones lay the skeleton of a 
man in the prime of life and of fine proportions, 
apparently the sole occupant of the mouncL who 
had been interred whilst enveloped in a skin of dark 
red colour, the hairy surface of which had left many 
traces both upon the surrounding earth and upon 
the verdigris or patina coating a bronze axe¬ 
shaped celt and dagger, deposited with the skeleton. 
On the former weapon, there are also beautifully 
distinct impressions of fern leaves, handfuls of which 
in a compressed and half-decayed state, surrounded 
the bones from head to foot. From these leaves 
being discernible on one side of the celt only, whilst 
the other side presents traces of leather alone, it is 
certain that the leaves were placed first as a couch 
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for the reception of the corpse with its accompani¬ 
ments, and, after these'had been deposited, were then 
farther added in quantity sufficient to protect the 
body from the earth... Close to the head were one 
small black bead of jet and a circular flint; In 
contact with the left arm lay a bronze dagger with 
a very sharp edge, baying two rivets for the attach¬ 
ment of the handle, which was of born, the impres¬ 
sion of the grain of that substance being quite distinct 
around the studs.’ 1 

In the summer of the same year a tumulus 
was opened, which contained, amongst other 
things, 

A small bronze box, or canister with a lid to slid 0 
on, measuring altogether two inches high and th° 
same in diameter. When found it was much crushed* 
but still retained, inside, remains of thread, [and bore 
on the outside impreesions of linen cloth. Close to 
it were two bronze pins or broken needles, and a 
mass of corroded iron, some of which has been wire 
chain-work connected with a small bronze orna¬ 
ment with five perforations plated with silver and 
engraved with a cable pattern, near which were two 
iron implements of larger size, the whole comprising 
the girdle and chatelaine with appendages of a Saxon 
lady. Many pieces of hazel Btick were found in 
contact with these relics, which were probably the 
remains of a basket in which they were placed at the 
funeral. 

These few extracts will suffice to show the 
very interesting character of this volume, which, 
in connexion with Mr. Bateman’s previous work, 
“ Vestiges of the Antiquities of Derbyshire,” is 
of the utmost value to the anatomist and 
ethnologist. The results of all these varied 
digging*’ iu pottery, gold ornaments, bronze 
work, and other relics, are carefully preserved in 
the Museum at Lombardale, many of the 
skeletons beautifully articulated, and the whole 
forming a noble monument of the patient 
research and untiring industry, of one whose 
name will far outlive nis generation.—E. M. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. (19, 
Langham Place, Regent Street; Kent and 
Co., Patcmoster-row). —The September part of 
our contemporary contains, amongst other in¬ 
teresting matter, an abridged account of the 


proceedings of the Social Science Congress in 
Dublin, or, rather, of that department of them, 
in which the ladies connected, with this journal 
appeared. We are glad to find our own view of 
Mrs. Overend’s proposal, occurring simulta¬ 
neously to a correspondent of the E. W. J.— 
who signs herself“A Member of the Committee of 
the Association for the Employment ofWomen,” 
and who indignantly repudiates the idea that 
ladies who seek employment are ashamed of 
their labour, and justly observes that if they do 
exist they are not fit to be trusted with work— 
an opinion in which we very sincerely agree with 
her. Mrs. Fison’s paper on “The Institutions 
of Hofwyl” is an exceedingly interesting one. 
Our favourite subject* in a literary point of view, 
“Fruits in-their Season,” is not yet finished, 
but continues its pleasant garden gossip most 
agreeably. Eden is never described bat Adam 
is introduced; so it is impossible to speak of the 
Fruits of Civilization, horticultural^ considered, 
without reference to the introducers and famous 
growers of them, with all the various anecdotes 
in connection with their ancient and modem 
history. So the theme burgeons as it proceeds; 
and we must say that, long as it has been con¬ 
tinued, we shall be sorry when it is concluded. 

Magnet Stories: The Shepherd Lord. 
By J ulia Corner. ( Groombridge and Sons, Pater - 
noster*row). —In this very pretty story our young 
friends will find the interesting facts of the life of 
the “ good Lord Clifford” embodied ; him who, 
having suffered thirty years for the sins of his 
father, distinguished as “ the butcher,” who in 
cold blood murdered the boy Earl of Rutland, 
a lad of fourteen years of age, was subsequently 
restored to bis title and estates, and won by his 
virtues the happy title by which the poets have 
remembered him. Miss Corner is so intimate 
with historical facts, and so well known to the 
youthful public, that her name is a promise of 
pleasant reading. In the present tale she has 
used so slight a thread of fiction to combine the 
real occurrences of the past, that the “ all truth** 
which childhood so eagerly asks for, is really 
found in the principal ana most adventurous 
details of this story. 


THE TOILET. 


(Specially from Paris.) 


First Figure. —White muslin dress, the skirt 
trimmed with s number of narrow flounces placed 
on the bias, sod surmounted by a headed flounce 
traversed by a puffing, in which a ponceau ribbon is 
run. Body gathered. Round waist. The sleeves 
have two puffs and four frills on the shoulder. 
DoobotMib .( white ribbon, borfcnd wHb pm- 


ceau, or whatever colour may be run in the skirt 
trimming. Tuscan hat, trimmed with a wreath of 
cherries and a black velvet bow. On the hair a 
Greek net of red chenille, with loops of velvet. 

Second Figure.—D ress of Mozambique, check- 
pattern, green and bine. On the skirt a headed 
flam* is high as the knee. The crosses which 
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decorate the heading are compoaed of green and blae 
ribbon. Body high, with a waistband and clasp. 
Sleeves half wide, plaited at the top. The whole 
trimmed with ribbon crosses, like those on the skirt. 
MaflUn collar and under-sleeves. Burnous of the 
eame material as the dress. Bonnet of white crino¬ 
line, trimmed with blue ribbon and white roses. 

The continued warmth of the temperature, which, 
while I write, is almost tropical at Paris, has over¬ 
turned the preparations for splendid autumn effects; 
and vaporous tarlatans enamelled with flowers, and 
robe of gause, either flowered or spangled, continue 
to form the most charming toilets. These fabrics 
are either trimmed with flounces, or made with a 
triplet of skirts falling one over the other. Robes 
of plain white muslin, or of muslin embroidered, are 
worn over either white or coloured transparents, and 
are universally popular and becoming. 

Then there are white piquSe, and piquts coloured 
mase or mauve; the tissue Mozambique, silk and 
woollen grenadines, popSlinettes, new bartgee, and 
a host of other pretty materials; for industry is 
always making fresh efforts. 

A new ceinturo— the cemture dragonne— is very 
graceful, whether of silk or ribbon. It has behind 
two little ends, fastened with fancy buttons, which 
may be as luxurious as can be desired, and forms a 
corslet in front, fastening at the side with two ends 
encircled with lace or quilted ribbon. This ceinture 
is made in two shades, which may be black and 
violet, cerise and white, mauve and white, according 
to the shades of the robe, or that prevail in the 
toilet. 1 recommend it as a very gracious innova¬ 
tion, breaking up the uniformity of white robes, and 
transforming a single one into many* toilets. One 


sees the most oharming and radiant toilets at the 
various balls. Here are two or three models for 
you: A simple robe of white tarlatan e terminated by 
a deep flounce, surmounted by a foil ruche of tarla¬ 
tans cUcoupSt. Corsage draped behind and before. 
In the hair a ruche at one side, and a tuft of white 
violets on the other. Again, a robe of very thfa 
Indian muslin, the flounce lined with rose-coloured 
taffetas . One other, and T have done: A robe of 
sky-blue silk, with six little flounces at the bottom 
of ti»e skirt, each flounce garnished with a bias of 
white silk; these flonnoes traverse the robe to one 
side, where they are finished with a bow of ribbon. 
The corsage is a bertha of foiled tulle illusion, 
quadrilled with blue ribbon velvet; this gorgerette is 
surrounded with two little flounces to correspond 
with the trimming of the skirt, bordered by sprays 
of rose foliage, with a large full-blown white rose 
on the bosom and on the shoulders. Sprays of Thk 
roses and their foliage, also decorate the ornaments 
that traverse the skirt. The coiffure is of Thi roses, 
disposed i la Greek. 

With this very radiant toilet we observed a mar¬ 
vellous Arab burnous of white Algerian tissue, with 
great glands and tassels, white and gold. 

The form of bonnets has not changed with the 
commencement of a new season, but the ornaments 
offer extreme variety. For bonnets de visits plumes 
are much in vogue. A pretty bonnet for dem - 
toilet is composed of Belgian straw, upon the front 
three ranks of blue plaited ribbon, at the side a tuft 
of blue daisies, and bandeau of the same flowers in 
the interior. Another, of white crinoline ornamented 
with roses, with curtain and strings of black tqffeta, 
is simple, but effective. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


Philanthropy has just now taken a turn in 
the direction of creatures that really cannot help 
themselves, and are therefore not likely to be 
rendered more feeble and inert by amiable in¬ 
terference. It is pleasant to find practical men 
engaged in the destruction of ignorant preju¬ 
dices, and proving that nothing is ultimately 
gained by working against Nature; that the 
perfectibility of creation is established in the 
most apparently trivial as in the sublimest of 
the Almighty’s works, and that literally a 
sparrow cannot fall to the ground out of its 
appointed time but that defects iu the great 
system follow. For a long series of years 
fanners have carried on a war of extermination 
against certain members of the animal world. 
Owls, weasels, stoats, sparrows, and moles have 
been regarded as their special enemies, and 
a price has been set upon their lives. Even 
our too scarce songsters, the blackbirds and 
thrushes, because they sometimes cleared their 


mellifluous throats with juice of cherries, or 
dipped their beaks into the luscious pear, were 
shot down without mercy; as if their cheery 
whistling and wood-notes wild were not an 
ample payment for the trespass. In vain men 
of science and humanity pointed to the slight¬ 
ness of the mischief compared with the services 
and the delight they rendered. The filmy eve of 
ignorance saw the birds pecking the buds in 
spring, and the marks of their dainty beaks 
upon the ripe fruits in autumn; but they could 
not understand how much of the crop had been 
preserved to them by the soft-billed songsters, 
who had destroyed few buds indeed compared 
with the myriads of destructive insects of which, 
if left to their natural work, they would have 
cleared the trees. In some districts, twenty 
years ago, the matter was not left in private 
hands; but the churchwardens, on behalf of 
agricultural villages, promised to pay so much 
per dozen for sparrows’ heads; so that the 
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destruction of these useful little birds in the 
wise economy of Nature was, in some seasons 
and in some localities, almost general. Moles 
in the same way were ruthlessly destroyed, and 
these, the greatest checks to the increase of 
insect-life upon the earth and under it, being in 
a large proportion removed, the real destructives 
to corn-lands and orchard-produce have of late 
years so materially injured our field and 
garden-crops, that even thoughtless persons 
have begun to inquire the reason of it. In 
France the question has received publio atten¬ 
tion at the hands of scientific men, who have 
fully established the services of the sparrow, the 
song-birds, and other hitherto ill-used animal- 
friends of man; and have claimed for them, on 
the most practical grounds, the consideration 
and protection of gardeners and agriculturists. 
The publicity given to the inquiries of the 
Frencn Commissioners has had the effect of 
ventilating the subject in our own provincial 
papers, and I find extracts from the Gardener*s 
Chronicle, Journal of Horticulture, and other 
similar works, circulating up and down in 
country districts, all bearing evidence to the 
active use of hedgehogs, toads, moles, black¬ 
birds, thrushes, and sparrows, in keeping down 
the rapid increase of slugs, snails, caterpillars, 
earth and wire-worms—the favourite food of the 
mole. 

A practical gardener, writing iA the Jowr^ 
nal of Horticulture, states that he has seen 
a pair of sparrows with a second brood pass 
eight times in nine minutes from some goose¬ 
berry bushes which were infested with cater¬ 
pillars to their nest, each time with caterpillars 
in their beaks. The insects had attacked the 
bushes, in great force, about the first of August; 
on the third he perceived the sparrows busy 
with them; and by the eighth the caterpillars 
were all gone. This witness in favour of 
feathered bipeds has a kind word also for 
other small deer hitherto tortured and trapped 
wherever they could be caught, and ends his 
letter by saying: “ We have also eight or nine 
hedgehogs, and about twenty toads, under 
glass*’—an effectual guard against the depre¬ 


dations of beetles and other insects in green¬ 
houses. 

In France another subject of great interest, 
in a social point of view, is being argued and 
written about: nothing less than the propriety 
and ultimate necessity of introducing the ancient 
method of disposing of the dead by cremation 
instead of bunal. Having ourselves suggested 
the propriety and utility of such a mode of re¬ 
turning earth to earth, five years before the ap¬ 
pearance of the brochure which has awakened 
the attention of the French and American 
savants to the subject, we may be permitted to 
ask of our readers a dispassionate and unpre¬ 
judiced consideration of tne subject. The space 
already occupied in cemeteries and grave-yards 
in Great Britain is enormous, while in propor¬ 
tion to the increase of the population will 
be the increase of these silent territories; the 
existence of which in the neighbourhood of 
crowded towns, however we may plant them 
with trees, or mask the hillocks of decay with 
flowers, are simply reservoirs of malaria and 
disease. We live m days when the cumbrous 
and expensive funeral-pyre is wholly unnecessary 
for the reduction of the corpse to its primitive 
elements. Chemistry has simpler methods, and 
less repugnant to the public mind, which, after 
all, can never have realised the abhorrent process 
of that reduction in the tomb, or surely the 
quick, innocuous, cleanly transfer of our mortal 
particles back to the lap of Nature would seem 
a thousand times preferable to the slow, un¬ 
speakable and utterly loathsome disintegration 
of the grave. Almost everyone professes to be 
indifferent to what becomes of the body after 
death. “ It is immaterial,” we have often heard 
it said, “ where I am laid ;*’ but we should like 
such persons to go one step further, and in the 
cause of health and economy of space for the 
living, bequeath their remains to be disposed of 
by cineration, and thus add the weight of intel¬ 
ligent example in breaking down the prejudices 
of the less liberal in old-established forms and 
ceremonies, since the difference of inhumation 
and cremation, after all, amounts to no more. 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


“ The Summer Pool,” and “ Sonnet,” not up to 
our standard. 

Paosa received,—“ A Quaker Burial“The 
Living Toys.” 

“Law of Marriage.*’—We decline to introduce 
the subject. 

“ The Monk’s Meadow.”—Pretty, but not up to 
par. 


“ Beauchamp.”—We regret to vote this gentle¬ 
man what we are sure his biographer Is not—a 
bore. 

P.S.— In consequence qf the temporary absence 
Of the Editress , further answers to Correspon¬ 
dents are unavoidably postponed* 


Printed by Rogerson sad To*ford, S46, Strand, Leaden. 
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MY FIRST PORTRAIT. 

(By the Author of the "Photographer's Story*') 


People who go oat of the beaten road, wan- as I recal that time, an ache of the cruel pain 
dering away to right or left, up any of the plea- that I felt then. I have been stricken by no 
sant by-paths, are sure to be looked upon as such sore wound in all my life since; the grief 
lost by those relations and friends who, stiff- and the shame, and the uncertainty as to 
necked, can see no thoroughfare save that where whether the talent which had come to be my 
the crowd jostles and the dust rises. Probably sole aim might not be, after all, the mere 
friends and relations are in the right. A good childish pastime which they called it! 
man, a a a pood dog, should follow at the heels However, I need not dilate on this early 
of something that precedes it. That is the struggle. Through strenuous opposition I be- 
height of its best breeding. It is only your cur came an artist: I took to the lane. Stones were 
who leaps the hedge and takes to the lanes, thrown after me according to the desert of a 
Nevertheless,- for curs, there are loadstone cur. Still I met with friends. A local artist 
mountains at the end of these lanes, which they saw my sketches and took me by the hand : 
cannot resist. The well-conditioned dogs do then I pot to London, and found the kindest of 
not feel the power of the magnet: the attraction friends in a great painter there. I became a stu- 
for them is to the heels of the well-conditioned dent in the Academy; I went to Italy for three- 
dogs preceding. The well-conditioned are the quarters of a year; finally I set up as an artist 
wisest. in a tiny studio, in a quiet street not far from 

I have gained little money and little fame by Rathbone Place, where the colour-sellers dwell, 
taking to the by-path. My uncle was senior It is of an incident of my early days there that 
partner in a large linen-drapery establishment. I now write. 

The linen-drapery business was the line of life Having taken to that by-path of the artist- 
cleared before me. Whether from the designs profession, I was acknowledged by my friends, 
of tbe prints in stock (I think not, however; and belaboured with their advice. The only 
there was little in them to seduce in those part of the artist-profession which paid was 
days), or whether from the elegant attitudes of portraiture. It was not so lucrative a trade as 
the young men in attendance behind the coun- linen-drapery, but still portrait-painting might 
ters (I think not: I think disgust of them, be made to pay. To this I must apply myself: 
above all, drove me into the by-path), I, early in all else was child's-play. Everything is child's- 
life, became passionately fond of drawing. This play which does not bring in so much money 
taste was encouraged in me while a boy. My for so much work done, 
cleverness in that way was paraded, and the I kicked against the notion of portrait- 
taste fostered. When I produced a portrait of painting. Had I not my grand ideas to work 
my little sister, true and yet untrue—true in out ? The transformation of Medusa, the 
giving an abstraction of her, untrue in that golden hair changing into serpents, the divine 
every detail of the face was wrong; for I did beauty into fatal horror ? Isabella, from “ Mea- 
not know how to draw—when I produced this, sure for Measure,” in the fury of her chaste 
my uncle gave me half-a-crown. I have this rage ? Vulcan the strong, stricken with the 
early sketch by me still (as I have the finished weakness of a helpless jealousy ? Virginia with 
painting, the story of which I tell here), and I the first blush called up by lewd eyes on her 
wonder that the obtuse men who praised it child-face ? Peter weeping bitterly ? The Christ 
could see in it any faintest likeness to the ori- in his garden agony ? I kicked against the no- 
ginal. It represented the notion of my sister tion of portrait-painting, 
which I had in my own mind—a possibility While I yet resisted my fate, my first corn- 
such as she might have been, but certainly was mission for a portrait came to me. The sketch 
not. My sister ran away with a becurled of my Medusa was on the easel. I had been at 
counter-jumper. The sketch which I retain, work at it that morning, and had hit upon the 
ill-drawn as it is— Well, it could not have indefinable expression of face of which I had 
done that. dreamed for so long. The face changed as you 

When I grew beyond the boy, and was just looked at it; it was all beauty; it was all a 
beginning to feel the weight and dignity of the chaos; it was all horror :!the golden hair glist- 
talent entrusted to me, then I was told that I ened into snakes: the warm loving light of the 
must put away this childish thing, and take to eyes died in the cold magical fascination; the 
the linen-drapery manner of life, I feel again, sweet lips stiffened into fear, into pain, into 
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death, into a devilish resuscitation. I was 
in the hour of my triumph, gulping down tears 
—for I did shed tears, as I think impression¬ 
able people mostly do in such moments. 

Just at this time a carriage drove up to the 
door of the house where I lodged : I had heard 
it rumbling up the quiet street. The cessation 
of sound startled me from my reverie, and 
brought to an end my hurried paeings to and 
fro. A lady was descending from the carriage 
as I looked out. I had no suspicion that she 
came to visit me. I had not yet entered upon 
portrait-painting, and my studio was visited by 
xewpeople save brother-artists. 

The small maid-of-all-work flung open my 
door, forgetting to knock in her trepidation* 

M Please, sir, a lady wants to see you.” 

The lady had been left upon the stairs, but 
before I had time to answer she had entered. 

“ Good morning, Mr. Mazarine,” she said. 
“ I wish to speak with you professionally.” 

The door was closed, and the servant had 
gone. I was busy in clearing a chair for the 
lady to sit down. 

“ I would rather walk up and down,” she 
said s “ I can speak more easily so. You paint 
portraits 

Here she stopped suddenly opposite my 
easel, and I remained silent, while for a full 
minute she stood gazing on my “ Medusa.” 

“ What a ghastly face I” she cried. “ What 
is the subject ?” Then, without waiting for an 
answer, she went on: “ You have imagi¬ 
nation, I see. I don’t care for the sub¬ 
ject of the picture. You never saw that face, 
never could have seen it; and yet it is true. I 
recognize a truth in it. 1 interpret it according 
to my own fancy; so would everyone else. It 
has a thousand meanings; but the secret of it is 
just this, that there is a ieal touch of humanity 
in it.” 

The lady spoke in a rambling manner as she 
walked restlessly to and fro. Her accent was 
slightly foreign, though she spoke very quickly, 
as people seldom speak a language not their 
own. Her thoughts seemed preoccupied. She 
appeared as if she were accustomed to talk 
fluently while thinking of other things. She 

g esticulated with her hands, and her features 
ad a wonderful mobility, while her eyes re¬ 
mained dreamy and vague. She w%s tall and 
slim, and straight as an arrow; elastics, and full 
of exquisite life to her finger-tips. The blood 
came and went in her face; her footfall had 
changeful intonations like a voice; her black 
hair stirred and waved as she moved; her 
beautiful hands (she carried her gloves in, not 
on them)—thin, fine, long—were more expres¬ 
sive in their undulations and expansions and 
contractions than most people’s faces. I never 
saw any person to whom the body was so 
little an encumbrance. It seemed merely the 
expreeeion of the life-principle. She gave one 
an idea of nudity—! mean that she did not 
•trike one with that intolerable obtrusion of 
being dressed and hidden and fettered and tor¬ 
tured, by which one Is instantly stricken on 


sight of all other persons. Dress, whether of 
stolid flesh or cumbrous drapery, fell away from 
her, and left her diefogged 1 

“You have imagination,” she said: “have 
you the mastery of it ? Can you give it rein, and 
at the same time keep it well in hand ?” 

I stammered and blundered in answer. I felt 
a very secondary person in my own studio. 
Brought down suddenly from my empyrean, my 
abstract Medusa facea and outfaced by this 
exquisite vision of life, I was bewildered and 
confused. This woman, with her perfection of 
nature, made me feel no longer a genius, but s 
slave. 

“You paint portraits?” she asked again, still 
pacing up and down. 

“No,” I said; “I am not a portait-paintcr. 
My aims in art are higher and better.” 

She gave a swift glance round the room. On 
the walls, on easels, on chairs, leaning against 
the wainscot, or tumbling from portfolios, were 
my sketches. 

A motion of her hand asked me “What are 
these?” 

“ Not a single portrait,” I answered. 

“ All portraits,” she exclaimed with an em¬ 
phasis of the foot; “ every oae.” 

She pointed to a Virginia; to a Miranda, 
dreaming of Ferdinand; to a Marguerite, devil* 
tempted in the church; to an Angelo, his cold 
blood hissing into burning lost; to a Loonies, 
stung by jealousy; to an (Edipus, looking his 
last upon the light of day. 

As I explained, she said of each one, “A 
portrait.” 

I had never before observed, a peculiarity—I 
suppose an imperfection—of my artist-talent. 
All of tbeee sketches consisted of one figure 
only. I had not the power then, I have not the 
power now, of painting a dramatic scene. I 
should never have thought of painting the lewd 
eyes of Appius in the same picture with the 
blush on Virginia’s faoe. Appius might have 
been a separate study; but the two passions, 
even though they thus came together as imme¬ 
diate cause and effect, I could not have painted 
upon the same canvas. I honestly confess that 
I approve of my own practice. An ordinary 
picture is to me but a collection of incongruous 
figures. The passion of one creature is enough 
to fill the whole soul of an artist while he bodies 
it forth. Htving perfected the one figure, when 
he passes on to others the tone of his mind 
has changed—be paints in a different key. 
Even the sight of the complete figure, the know¬ 
ledge that face is separated from fece by only 
the space of a few inches, that drapery cr osses 
and contrasts with drapery—this knowledge 
would utterly prevent me from concentrating 
my powers on the new passion and the new 
figure. The crimson of Virginia’s fece would 
tame down the bestial fire in the eyes of 
Appius. 

In the concentration of thought entirely on 
one passion and one face, each picture of mine 
was, in a sense, a portrait. As the lady said. 
pointing to one after another, “A portrait—* 
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portrait,** tins peculiarity struck me forcibly for 
the first time. 

*" I want you to print a portrait for me/ 9 she 
went on, as she resumed her pacings to and 
fro. 

I was silent. The temptation was great. To 
have printed this glorious woman would have 
created a new era in my art-life. 

“You must devote yourself to your work,” 
she continued. “You shall name your own 
price—a hundred guineas, five hundred guineas, 
what you like. But until the portrait is com¬ 
plete you must put your hand to nothing else.” 

“I do not want money for such work,” I 
answered; and I spoke from the heart, and not 
impudently; as an artist, not as a young man. 
“ I would give you money to let me print you, 
if I had money.” 

“My poor boy 1” she said, with a beautiful 
compassion for my enthusiasm. “ It is not my 
own face that I want painted. It is the face of 
a dead man.” 

Iu my surprise I was silent for a time. Then 
I said, earnestly, “I will do what you tell me; I 
would do anything for you.” 

“A dead man—a dead man—a dead man,” 
she repeated to herself as she went to and fro. 

“ I am to paint,” I asked, hesitatingly—“ I 
am to print from the—the corpse ?” 

“No,” she answered. “Buried long ago, 
and lying hundreds of miles from here.” 

Again surprise made me silent. 

“Youhave a likeness of him—someminia- 
ature or chalk sketch, or—” 

“None,” she cried. “Whjr should I come 
to you, if I had a portrait of him already 2” 

After a long pause of consternation, I arid: 
“ What, then, do you wish me to do ?” 

“You think me mad,” she said. “ I do not 
wonder at it. You have not thought of the 
possibility of this as I have. But it ts possible; 
it can be done, and shall be done, and you must 
do it. Hush!” she went on, silencing me with 
a motion of the hand. “ Do not speak until 
you have thoroughly grasped this notion. You 
are to print the portrait of this dead man, whom 
you have never seen, whose dead face you can¬ 
not see, of whom there is no likeness left. Hie 
sole record that remains of him is one little lock 
of hair.” 

I was full of bewilderment and amazement. 
I had passed through extraordinary revulsions 
of feeling in the interchange of these few sen¬ 
tences. The sudden giving up of all my deter¬ 
minations against portrait-printing; the de¬ 
light in anticipation of painting so exquisite a 
creature $ the diappointment of this anticipation; 
the shock on the supposition that I was to print 
from the face of a corpse. I cannot describe 
how the contrast affected me, between my first 
hope of having for my model this woman so 
brimful of the essence of life, and the idea of 
copying the stark dead face. Lastly, the blank 
astonishment and dismay that the lady’s final 
explanations caused me—all these conflicting 
emotions struck me dumb and helpless. 


“ It is impossible,” I said, at last. * You ask 
what neither I nor anyone else can do.” 

“ It is not impossible,” she cried, with another 
emphasis of the slender foot. “ This dead man 
has more life for me than yon have. I can see 
him now more plainly than I can see you. All 
the world is full of him to me. I see portions of 
him in other people; I hear echoes of his voice 
in other voices. I distinguish a foot-fall like his 
among all the thousand foot-falls of the streets. 
Patterns on carpets and on walls take for me 
the outline of his features. His face starts out 
of the darkness; his figure haunts me in long 
avenues of dreary country places. In crowded 
rooms, I see his reflection m the glasses. What 
do you talk of life and death ? For me this man 
alone lives, and all others are ghosts.” 

"You can draw?” I asked. “If ever so 
little, you can draw ?” 

“ Not a stroke. I have tried to learn • • • • 
Should I come to you if I could do for myself 
what I demand of you ?” 

“You must learn to draw,” I said. “ I will 
teach you.” 

“I cannot learn,” she cried vehemently. 
“That is denied me by the curse of God. Do 
you think I have not tried all means before I 
sought out you? I have had better masters 
than you can be. You are not to be my tutor, 
sir, but my slave. I will have you do this thing 
for me.” 

The lady was in the right. It was more im¬ 
possible for me to disobey her commands than to 
attempt the impossibility she commanded. After 
vainly re-asserting the impracticability, I came 
to the helpless inquiry, how the thing was to be 
done. 

“Are there any relations of this dead man 
whom I can see ?” I asked. “Anyone with any 
frintest resemblance to him ?” 

“ None.” 

“ Any chance likeness of him in another per¬ 
son ? Chance likenesses are very common.” 

“None; at least none that can serve your 
purpose.” 

“ Impossible 1” I said again. 

“You artists, whether you write or whether 
you paint,” she broke out bitterly, “ you artists 
pretend to a magical insight. You conjure up 
an Othello; and you say this is the man whom 
Shakespeare saw—this, and no other. This 
creature of a poet’s brain, which never had an 
existence, which comes to yon through a few 
antiquated words, half of which you cannot un¬ 
derstand, this shadow of a shadow you fashion 
forth. Look at your own picturesMiranda 
you call this one, Marguerite that, and you say 
that they are the veritable creatures, which 
Shakespeare and Goethe thought into being. I 
tell you to paint a man who really lived on this 
earth. I am here to be questioned—I am here 
to describe—to tear out of my heart every word 
he ever spoke to me—to tell you what he was to 
me. Perhaps I saw him untruly. That is 
nothing; I tell you to paint him as I knew and 
know him. Look into my eyes; your insight 
will find something of him there. Look at my 
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hand; it has dong to his until some form and 
seal of his must be left indelibly behind. Look 
at my smile; I learned the trick of his in 
days gone by. Listen to my voice, transpose 
the treble into bass; mine is as some weak echo 
of his. Take me as I am—I am not my own, 
but his: I am a part of him. I am your book; 
study me. I will describe: I will answer ten 
thousand questions. I will sing to you the 
songs that he loved, I will read to you the read¬ 
ing that he approved, I will tell you of our talk, 
I will show you his letters, you shall see the 
one lock of hair. I say that it is not impos¬ 
sible; and you shall do it.v 

I can give but a faint impression of the torrent 
of her words here. I have put into her mouth 
but stilted common-places. I cannot help it. 
Her rapid utterance was not so much language 
as vocal thought. As one saw in her neither 
drapery nor flesh, but life; so one read thought 
and passion, not speech, in what she uttered. 

“Now, you will paint me this portrait,” she 
said, with recovered calmness, after a long 
silence. 

“ I will try,” I said. 

“ I will not ask you to be secret. I will trust 
you. I am more certain that you will not betray 
me than if you had sworn the most solemn 
oaths. The first thing to tell you,” she con¬ 
tinued, “is my history; how I came to know 
this dead man, what we were to each other. 
There is that in the dead face. You must be 
told it.” 

I cannot disclose the details of her story. 
There were no names mentioned. I never 
learned her name. The story was a sad, not an 
uncommon, one: A young girl sold to an old 
man for money : a guilty love: the paramour 
had gone to India, with his regiment, and had 
died there, shot through the heart in battle, 
about a year before. This was all. 

“There is that in the dead face,” she said, 
and, as I write it, I recall Tennyson’s de¬ 
scription of Lancelot: 

14 The great and guilty lore he bare the Queen, 

In battle with the lore he bare his lord, 

Had marred hfs face, and marked it ere his time. 
Another sinning on such heights with one, 

The flower of all the west and all the world, 

Had been the sleeker for it; but, in him, 

His mood was often like a fiend, and rose 
And drove him into wastes and solitudes 
For agony, who was yet a living soul.” 

The lady, after her first burst of passion, 
went on with a wonderful calmness. Her 
strange determination had evidently been formed 
for a long time, and she had thought out all the 
details with a morbid acuteness. The story 
told, she drew from her bosom a locket, in 
which was a curl of light brown hair. She 
confided to me, in the next place, the Christian 
name of the dead man. He could have had 
no other name save that, it seemed to her; this 
was another link in the chain of circumstantial 
evidence. 

She described to me accurately his person. 


his manner, his tastes. She had the talent of 
describing. The picture that she had in her 
mind she could present to another. How she 
did this I cannot tell. I have said that the 
thought came through her language so vividly 
that one took no note of the words. Her do* 
scription was like a sketch. But not only by 
voice, but by action of undulating hands, of 
emphatic foot, of all the light and shadow of 
her expressive face, she gave life to the image 
she sought to impress. 

A shadow gathered itself together before me, 
dim, vague; its features shrouded, its figure 
wrapped in gloom—an indistinct form, but still 
a form. As by long study of a poet’s writing 
one feels his creation gradually coming forth— 
such and no other, having a personality entirely 
its own; so a new image, distinct from all others, 
began to rise in my imagination as she spoke. 
How true or how false I cannot say. What two 
men read the same poet precisely alike? What 
poet has ever said to the artist, “Youhave 
made my creature visible to others as I see it.” 

On this first day she was careful, I think, to 
give me only a general idea of the man l was to 
paint—the history, the name, the light brows 
hair, the description of him as a whole. Just 
as a lover, seeing his future mistress for the 
first time, carries away with him a vague im¬ 
pression of her as separated off from all the 
other girls, and yet scarcely knows the colour 
of her eyes or the contour of her cheek; so 1 
gained at this time but a general impression of 
the person she described. The lover learns 
afterwards his mistress by heart, trait by trait, 
line byline; and thus 1 learned this terrible 
figure, until at length I could see nothing, paint 
nothing, but the one face. 

The lady’s carriage returned for her. She 
shook hands frankly with me, saying, “ I trait 
ou. Remember you put hand to no work till 
come to you to-morrow morning. Think of 
my portrait; dream of it; let it never leave 
your mind for a moment 1” 

When the sound of her carriage bad died 
away I turned from the window, and took down 
my Medusa from the easel. What a change 
had come over me in the short time since I 
sobbed over my success in her beautiful horror 1 
That picture was turned towards the wall I 
sat down before my blank easel, thinking, 
thinking. The lady had had no need to cay, 
“ Let it never leave your mind for a moment/ 

“ A spirit passed before my face. It stood 
still, but I could not discern the form thereof.’ 
So it is written in the book of Job; and such a 
terror of the formless presence as came upon 
the seer there came upon me. All day, whether 
in the streets or at home, I was haunted by this 
shape, “if shape it might be called, that shape 
had none.” I was eager to grasp it; to force it 
to give up to me its hidden lineaments; to as¬ 
sume some definite form, false or true. I could 
not and dare not. I longed to take mv pencil and 
compel out of this shadow some visible present- 
ment. The commands laid upon me by the 
lady prevented this. I had entered upon the 
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work, I felt that this was a first stage that 
must be gone through. I had laid aside the 
notion of impossibilty, and felt the artist’s all- 
mastering and patient desire of success. To 
think—that was all I could do as yet; the time 
for working had not yet come. All night I 
dreamed of it; never for a moment did it gain 
definiteness. There it lay, an embryo—to 
grow into form only through painful and weary 
time. 

1 say that I had given up the notion of the 
impossibility of the thing. To a reader of this 
story, laying the case plainly before him, this 
will seem absurd. To humour and deceive a 
crazed woman at the price of so many guineas 
would be understandable; but that, after con¬ 
senting to undertake this work, I should per¬ 
suade myself into belief of the remotest hope 
of any success, must seem incomprehensible. 
The reader argues from a different stand-point 
to that which I occupied. The project once en¬ 
tertained, the previous notion of its impossi¬ 
bility was shut out. What best means to em¬ 
ploy was the consideration henceforth, not the 
uselessness of employing any means at all. I 
was, as it were, in a dream, which, though 
logical in its own boundaries, could be fitted on 
to no premises of the daylight world—not an 
uncommon state of mind with the artist. 

At the same hour on the following morning 
the lady came again. We met as old friends, 
and she entered at once upon the business in 
hand. 

“ You have obeyed me ?” she asked, with one 
of her sad, winning smiles. “ You have not 
been painting ?” 

“ 1 have obeyed you; and will obey you to 
the very letter in all you command me.” 

“ You artists,” she said, “as I have read and 
know, have your early simple lessons in the 
drawing of the human face. There are different 
types or face, markedly distinct from each other, 
to one or other of which, or to some recogniza¬ 
ble blending of which, all human faces may be 
assigned. These types you represent by mere 
simple lines, which of course you have by 
heart. Now, draw these for me.” 

This I did, and from the hasty sketches thus 
made, one was selected and put aside as the 
primary type (without individuality, without ex¬ 
pression) of the face wanted. 

Again: she spoke of the “temperaments.” 
Of these she had read in some old book, and 
said she believed in them as guides in the 
matter in hand. In coloured crayons I made 
another series of sketches, and from these again 
one was chosen and put aside. 

The day was far spent by this time. While I 
had been sketching she had been impressing on 
me prominent points of the history told in brief 
the day before. Of the family of the dead man, 
of the manner of his bringing up, of the scenes 
in which he had lived, of the changes which he 
had gone through, she spoke, giving me, ac¬ 
cording to her talent, not words, but her own 
thoughts. 

When she left, she again laid her commands 
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on me that I must on no account attempt to 
draw the face—to draw at all—as yet. One day 
intervened before her next visit. During that 
space I had in some sort assimilated, as I re¬ 
member, my first dim formless impression with 
the sketches selected , on the secona visit. 

Again, -at the next sitting, I drew sketches. 
The passions: we artists, she had heard, had 
definite expression for each passion—coarse and 
general hints, no doubt, but still having in them 
some truth: such a downward curve of the lip 
for such a passion; such a contraction of the 
eye-lid for another; such a wrinkling of the 
forehead or puckering of the cheeks for another. 

I sketched off the old rude formulae—a 
mapping out of the emotions into hyperbolical 
figures, not unlike the mapping out of the stars 
on a celestial globe. Then I softened down 
these exaggerated signs. I illustrated by my 
own old sketches. I showed the difference be¬ 
tween love in the face of a Miranda and of a 
Juliet. I contrasted the base jealousy of a 
Leontes with the demoniac possession of an 
Othello. I put side by side child-Cleopatra 
blushing under the first gaze of Antony, and 
Virginia. Degrees of passion broadening into 
contrasts; the virtue that is vice; the love that 
is hate; the pride that is shame—such subjects 
came out of our morning’s lesson. 

Then we passed on from the fleeting expres¬ 
sions of passion, which pass over the counte¬ 
nance like shadows over hills, to that settled in¬ 
fluence which any one passion long obeyed will 
stamp upon the features. Child-Cleopatra, in 
her quasi-innocence, was contrasted with the 
brazen harlot in whose lap Antony lounged 
away his life. 

Upon the chosen type of face, these fleeting 
expressions of passion, these settled influences 
of passion, were tried. Something came out of 
this. “ So he looked at such a time”—and the 
incident was told. “Not like that—change, 
soften. Now it is better.” AH this; and the 
dead face seemed to stir within its grave. 
***** 

I cannot write the history of day by day. 
The ingenuity of my patroness in gathering 
together every smallest detail which might help 
to bring home to me the character and the per¬ 
son of her dead lover, is the most marvellous 
matter that I have ever known. 

One day she brought a collection of engravings 
—some old and shabby, some new and tawdry, 
some scarce and fine, evidently a collection 
made through years, gathered together month 
by month, from all places, and with always the 
same object. In some figure in each of these 
there was a certain likeness to him—here the 
position, there the turn of the head, there the 
eyes, there the smile. And these scraps of 
likeness she had the rare power of making me 
see, showing me in what the likeness consisted, 
where it began and where it ended. . These 
scraps she would make me copy again and 
again. 

Another day she brought a packet of hia 
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letters. She showed me the writing and the 
differences in it, according to the varying rapidity 
of it, and according to the emotions influencing 
him while he wrote. Here was a letter blotted 
with tears; another full of the wildest gaiety; 
another acrid with jealousy and distrust. She 
read these letters to me, changing her intona¬ 
tions. “ Thus he would have spoken this. So 
he would have flung his arms about. This is 
something like his laugh.” 

She read to me books that he had liked, and 
told me the observations he had made upon 
certain passages. She sang to me songs that 
she had sung to him—told me how this had 
made him solemn, this brilliant and gay—how 
this had always filled his eyes with tears. One 
song in particular was his favourite; and this 
she was constantly crooning. To me, now, that 
strange episode in my life comes back set to the 
music of this song. 

Day after day passed by. Almost every day, 
never suffering more than one day to intervene, 
she came to me. Whether true or false, I 
gradually created in my imagination a distinct 
picture of the dead man. Every story she told 
of him fitted itself to this image. In my dreams 
I seemed to have revelations of him. The 
creation of my brain was complete. More 
distinct than of any ideal character, was the 
image now impressed upon my mind. Not with 
the passion of one especial moment upon him-— 
the crimson blush of Virginia, the transforming 
agony of Medusa, the wretchedness of Leontes 
eyeing the “ paddling palms”—but as a veritable 
human being, to be portrayed, when the time 
came, under influence of any passion, or at ease 
from all. 

Hitherto I had been commanded to abstain 
from attempting the portrait. At last the con¬ 
verse fiat was issued. For one week the lady 
was to remain absent; at the end of that week, 
she was to see the portrait. 

I painted my picture, and the lady came. A 
burst of tears; an agony of wringing hands 
and bowed head and writhing body; not a griev¬ 
ing woman, but grief itself. The portrait was 
a failure. Utterly unlike. All the labour and 
the pain thrown away. No hope left. 

* • * * • 

Yet it came to be acknowledged, after the 
first shock of disappointment, that my unfortu¬ 
nate picture was not totdUy unlike. It was im¬ 
possible, after all my study, that it should be so. 
There were portions of it in which some echo, 
some far-off shadow, of the reality was to be 
discovered. 

We set to work with renewed hope. 

I thought it strange then, I think it strange 
still, that my failure in the first attempt was so 
great. I knew very much more of this man 
whom I had never seen, than of any person 
whose portrait I have since taken. I knew from 
a thousand sources of chance likeness, of imita¬ 
tion, of description, of shrewd conjecture, of 
flashing intuition, what this person was like# 
What do portrait-painters usually paint but the 


best clothes of their sitters? The glossy cost 
and spotless shirt-front are not more mere dress 
than the sunny smile and the prim month and 
the dull wateriness of the set eye. I knew this 
dead man, his strengths and his weaknesses, 
his loves and his hates, his great sorrows and 
his great sins. Of no other people whom I 
have painted have I known more than that they 
had such a facial angle, such features, such a 
blemish to be toned down, such a half-beauty 
to be petted into completeness. 

However, we set to work a-new. I painted 
now with the lady by my side. Why should 
I dwell on the details of this time? Icsn 

S five no idea of how the portrait was painted, 
t is sufficient to say that I did at length 
succeed in achieving some faint .and distant 
likeness, having more of death than of life 
in it*—a galvanised ghastliness of expression, 
a cruel rigidity of outline, a sickly pallor of 
colour—yet being, as some distorted reflection 
of the reality, recognisable by my monitress. 

When this was achieved, I learned for the 
first time that a sister of the dead men wii 
alive, and in London, and to be seen by me. 
Why had this not been told me before, I siked. 
Because the sister was unlike the brother, 1 vai 
told, and would have been of no service to me 
until this time. One look only of the eietw 
claimed any kinship with the brother*! counte¬ 
nance. Under sudden surprise there was « 
lifting of the eyebrows, a compression of the 
lips, a steady glance of the eyes, which I should 
now be able to seise upon and appreciate. 

How I was to see the sister was m tlu* 
fashion: There was a dejedner about to be 
given at some grand house on the rim-side. 
For this the lady obtained a voucher for me. 
Here, she undertook to show me the eieter, »d 
to call op in her free the expression upon which 
I was to seize. . . . 

I went to this dqedner. The lady pointed 
oot to me by a silent gesture and a momenta^ 
glance of the eye the woman whomlw®*® 
observe. This sister was a blonde, handeom* 
haughty, impassive. A crowd of young®*® 
surrounded her wheresoever she turned. 

I never lost sight of this woman. My 
too hovered in her neighbourhood. My Wj 
as the other, had a crowd of worshippers show 
her: They seemed to me two rival queens. 

I had no enjoyment in the scene. T he me ® 1 * 
grnity of seeking in the midst of this myoto® 
gaiety for the expression of a dead toss s nee 
was constantly present with me. 

The afternoon wore away wearily. I™ 
conscious of my shabby clothes and my nagg* 1 ® 
face, so different from those of the men an*®® 
I felt on an equality with my l®df»* ** 


me 


laboured at our terrible work in my little ®®®^ 
here I felt how fur we were separated, see 
trifled with the men, aha smiled upon the®* ”" 
talked and laughed and listened. Her 
were brilliant, her colour went andean®. ^ 
whispered, ahe sighed, ahe coquetted. . . 

I was dissatisfied. I thought of the p®n®J| 
death-in-life upon my easeL 


u ui r m ; 

I thought of 11 * 
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reason we were both there; and I mistrusted and 
misjudged her. 

Suddenly she turned upon me her eyes. She 
rose from her garden seat and crossed over to 
the blonde sister. My lady extended her 
hand, and smiled a winning smile, and spoke 
soft words. On the face of the other there 
came the look I was to watch for—a lifting of 
the eyebrows, a compression of the bps, a 
steady glance of the cruel eyes. She put aside 
the extended hand, swept the ground with a 
low bow, and passed on. My lady turned to 
me with a crimson face, waving dismissal. 

That was enough. The one look completed 
for me the picture studied for so long. 

• • • • • 

And now to end my story. The portrait was 
finished. My money was paid me. On the 
next morning the lady was to take away the 
picture. 

The lady never came—why I cannot tell. 
On that morning alady in high fife died suddenly; 
whether my lady or not I do not know, for I 
had never heard her name. 


THE LAND OF THE LIVING. 

BT MRS. ABDT. 


“ Beautiful was the reply of a venerable matt to the 
question whether he was still in the land of the living. 
' No; bat I am almost there.' ” 


Not yet; though the flat I feel has gone forth, 
Not yet has the summons been spoken; 

The frail, feeble link that connects me with earth 
Not yet has been shattered and broken. 

The kindred and friends of my earlier years 
Have long in the churchyanl been lying; 

I fain would depart from this valley of tears, 

And pass from the land of the dying. 


A few of the friends of my manhood are spared; 
Alas 1 they are dull and repining: 

Itay talk of hopes withered, of talents impaired, 
Worn spirits, and vigour declining. 

I suffer like them—yet I do not complain, 

For God the assurance is giving 

That soon shall I lay down my harden of pain, 
And haste to the land of the living. 

I weep not for those whom on earth I loved well, 
They are only removed to a distance; 

The shroud, and the pall, and the funeral knell 
Were their passports to deathless existence. 

Like them, may I soar to the realms of the blest, 
And join in the angels' thanksgiving; 

In the land of the dying sink softly to rest, 

And wake in the land of the living! 


"THOU ART THE WAY, THE TRUTH 
AND THE LIFE.” 

BT BEATRICE. 


By each sting of dally care, 

Each anxiety I bear, 

By tbe struggles of a heart 
Loath with worldly joys to part, 
By the inward longing love 
Of a purer life above, 

Lord, I inly hope and pray 
Thou art teaching me the way ! • 


By each band of burning pain, 
Trampling fierce o'er heart and brain; 
By each flood of bitter tears, 

Bathing all life’s fevered yean; 

By the throe of anguish bom 
Of forgetfulness, or scorn— 

Severed bonds of love and youth— 
Thou art teaching me the truth ! 


By the closely-knitted sod, 

Over those long gone to God; 

By tbe nearer touch of woe, 

When the nestling head lies low; 
Through the “ hidden path” I tread, 
Ever by thy mercy led, 

Trust I still amid the strife, 

Thou art leading me to lifel 


KATE. 


BY ANNE A. FREMONT. 


She loves me truly, my noble Kate! 

Her pure eyes fondly look in mine. 

And the vile rust of pride and hate, 

That in the world-struggle will somehow twine 
Round the human heart, and choke divine 
And purer feelings, dies fast away, 

As her head on my throbbing breast I lay j 


Yes, well she loves me, my charming Kate, 

Her brown eyes tenderly glance in mine, 

And, clasping her hand, I feel that fate 
Has one bright star that will calmly shine, 
Though adverse winds and black clouds combine 
To blot It from out my darken'd Bky, 

And my heart gains peace from her loving eye. 


Aye, thine la love indeed, dear Kate, 

When my soul to earth too fondly clings, 
Thy very presence doth elevate, 

It unto purer heavenly things, 

Like the close-heard beating of angel wings 2 
As woman to man should ever be, 

Help-meet, consoler, is Kate to me! 
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ROSE 

Early, very early, on a summer Sunday 
morning, in 1855, I was wandering near one of 
the hideous country roads about Paris, when a 
gracious—oh such a gracious—lady passed me, 
the shadow of the trees above adding a new 
beauty to her sweet presence. The face was 
as fair and open as that of a pare English girl; 
the blue eyes, just turning towards grey, were 
full of that grave gentleness which tells of 
troubles long since past, but not ungenerously 
forgotten, while the entire countenance seemed 
wholly in harmony with the peaceful Sunday 
nature all around. 

This lady carried a Book of the Hours, as 
she glided, rather than walked, past me; and I 
saw that the hands which held the volume were 
exquisitely beautiful and refined. 

A moment and she was gone, nearer than I 
by every step, to the village-church—the old, 
broken, ill-patched Norman church. 

I knew her face somewhere; the recollec¬ 
tion was not painful, yet assuredly far from 
joyous. Who was she ? A public character I 
felt sure. The calm, self-possessed, able way 
in which she had passed me would have told 
me, had I never seen the lady before that divine 
morning, that she was accustomed to audiences 
more important than one unobtrusive fellow in 
a lane. 

Who was she? First, where was I? At 
Passy! Aie—it was Rose Ch6ri, the lady who 
has done more to raise her profession of actress 
into reverence and good repute than any come¬ 
dian before or since the date when she conquered 
the Parisian public. 

It is only six years since I saw her; and then 
she was but thirty. Thirty—and she had been 
famous through ten pleasant years—and now 
she is deadl That gentle right hand, which 
seemed to speak, it was so gracious, will no 
more help the sick and poverty-stricken people 
of Passy. She would go into a sick-room, and 
confer as much good by her own pleasant and 
cheerful presence as she bestowed in substantial 
charity. 

“ All the poor at Passy knew her.” This is 
her best epitaph. 

And how did she die ?—this gracious actress; 
this kind, beneficent lady ? By tending her 
little child through its illness. The anxiety and 
toil she had to endure during this little one’s 
malady paved the way to diphtheria, and this 
cruel and occult disease has killed Rose Ch£ri 
in the very perfection of her life. 

We have here in England such prejudices 
against the private characters of French ac¬ 
tresses—and perhaps only too justly—that it 
were unjust to let the occasion of this great 
comedian’s death pass without some notice of a 
life which has done much to ennoble the French 
stage, and prove that the woman who respects 


CHERI. 

herself, no matter what her place be in this 
world, will by most men be respected. Rose 
Cheri had this advantage over Rachel: she was 
loved and reverenced; Rachel was never re¬ 
verenced. Both dead, men compare their re¬ 
membrances of the two women, and perhaps 
pray Heaven that they may themselves beep 
virtuous. 

About thirty-five years ago, a troup of no¬ 
madic actors and actresses overran a small 
theatrical French circuit. The troupe had this 
in common (though whether it was an advan¬ 
tage or not may be a question) they all be¬ 
longed to one family—tne Cizos. The coura¬ 
geous leader of the little band was Jean Baptiste 
Cizos, who was at that time about twenty-two 
years of age. However, he was not alone in the 
directorship, being very materially helped in his 
small state-dignity by Sophie Juliette, his wife, 
who, being several days older than her husband, 
may have considered herself more than justified 
in exercising that wifely control, and admirable 
management, to both of which qualities French 
wives have a tendency, to the benefit or disad¬ 
vantage of the husband as the case may be. 

Jean of course played all the “ leading” 
business for gentlemen, Sophie every character 
for the “leading lady;” Madame Sophie’s two 
pretty sisters played seconds and thirds to 
Madame Sophie herself, while the husbands of 
these sisters stood similarly disposed towards 
Jean Baptiste. These six, together with fathers 
and fatbers-in-law, mothers and mothers-in-law, 
and several old relations, made up the troupe; 
which certainly gained this honourable distinc¬ 
tion, that people spoke quite as well of them, 
if not better, behind their backs than they did 
before their faces; for the entire family persist¬ 
ently clung to the belief that debt was dis¬ 
graceful. 

In the various histories of Rose Ch£ri which 
abound, there are no more pleasant chapters 
than those devoted to praising this straight¬ 
forward family company of comedians. If the 
receipts were good— bon , the dinners were good 
also; if the house presented that beggarly 
account of empty benches which makes a 
manager’s face as blank as they are, the family 
took onion-soup and very plain bread; and in¬ 
stead of complaining of this fare, they flavoured 
it with that nope which is almost as good as a 
king’s feast. 

We, in our conventionality, pity roving actors 
and their aptitude at finding lai^c purses in 
their pockets—if ever they carry purses at all; 
but let us think of the hope ever present in the 
midst of those little groups of wanderers, 
together with the exciting change from day to 
day, and perhaps if we weigh our monotony and 
daily comfort against the happiness of the 
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strolling players, they will not cause it to kick 
the beam. 

To continue: The Cizos were happy even 
when they were unfortunate. Nor were they 
often without means; for as the theatre is an 
institution in France, the chief opponent the 
little company had was fine weather, when, it 
being equally a French institution to get all the 
sunlight possible, the theatre was deserted, and 
the fields were dotted with impromptu pic-nic 
parties; at which times Jean, royal-impressario 
as he was, either took cheap pleasure also in 
the fields and woods, exhibiting them to the little 
company as though they were new plays to be 
studied, or—he painted; for Jean was no mean 
artist, and his palette was frequently his refuge 
from an attack of managerial misfortunes. 

The first child given to the strolling manager 
and his wife was Rose-Marie, the heroine of this 
notice. The mother (whom we need not say 
was far above average womanhood since her 
daughter grew to be so noble a creature), though 
an actress, would not succumb to the French 
plan of putting children out to nurse. She 
would ana did suckle her first-born: the cradle 
was always brought down to the theatre, a 
place found for it at the wings, and madame 
would always nurse it between her " calls.” 
This pleasant custom gave birth to a most pre¬ 
posterous anecdote when Rose Chlri had be¬ 
come the rage. It was declared that on one 
occasion the child was not only brought down 
to the theatre, but left there, and the loss was 
not discovered till the family were half way 
towards their next encampment. 

What! would a mother forget her little one, 
and her first-born, during a journey of some 
miles ? Preposterous. There is not a matron 
in the four kingdoms will believe such a state¬ 
ment. 

Before she was five years of age^ “well- 
sounded ” as the French say. Rose Ch&i had 
been before the footlights; beyond which her 
little blue eyes, and flaxen, wavy hair, created 
infinite emotion amongst all the women who saw 
the child. The plain, simple, country people 
liked to see her dance, and aelighted to hear her 
lisp the few words of a ballad; but that which 
enraptured them was the child’s smile. They 
always frantically applauded the smile. 

Do you know that smile of a fair, blue-eyed, 
little innocent coquette of five ? No! Eh bien, 
your social education is not complete. 

So great was the success of the little child, 
that the entire infantine body of the last genera¬ 
tion of this travelling company of comedians 
were drilled to appear before the public. But 
nohody approached little Rose Marie in popu¬ 
larity. None of her cousins, neither her brother 
nor sister, could shake the popular fealty; and 
had she not been charitable almost as soon as 
she could stretch forth her hands, the other 
little ones would never have possessed so many 
bouquets as they did; for in French provincial 
theatres, of even the commonest kinds, the 
bouquet is an institution. 

Two or three years being past, the Cizos chil¬ 


dren absolutely aspired to opera-comiaue; and 
the more comic the opera tne more the young 
mothers of the audience were moved to tears— 
tears in French provincial and perhaps metro¬ 
politan theatres being sufficiently prevalent. 

But meanwhile Madame^(Cizos common- 
sense was not asleep. The children might be 
very admirable in opera-comique, but that was 
no reason they should not be able to read and 
write: so Rose Marie, and the other little ones, 
were regularly marched off to the parish-school 
of any place at which the company had pitched 
their gay tents. The little ones had as many 
different schoolmistresses as audiences. This 
variety must have been delightful 1 

School over, madame taught her little ones to 
work and cook, and look after the house, and 
even their landlord’s garden: for perhaps the 
honest lady knew that half the carelessness and 
disorder of life is but the necessary fruit of a 
badly-managed childhood. The honest couple 
Cizos seem to have devoted themselves to that 
work which is, perhaps, the very justice and 
poetry of marriage—the unselfish and unceas¬ 
ing endeavour honestly to raise the children 
above the social state of their parents, to do 
their duty hy the little ones, knowing that the 
parents rather than the state are answerable to 
neaven for its human gifts. 

Another year or so, and the wise, homely 
mother, projecting herself into a future in which 
her eldest child might fail as an actress, had 
the little girl taught music: so that had Rose 
Chlri, when she had grown up, failed as an 
actress—as child-comedians too frequently do— 
the girl would not have been witnout a pro¬ 
fession. Rose Ch£ri owed that debt which 
even her love and reverence could not repay— 
the gratitude a child feels towards an unselfish, 
wise mother. 

So for years the little ones gained their bread, 
and partly that of the parents. Sometimes they 
played in “ real ’’ theatres, at other times in 
Darns, elegantly got up with evergreens and 
lime-tree branches; while on one especial oc¬ 
casion the children performed in Delavigne’s 
tragedy, founded upon the massacre of Edward 
the Fourth’s children, on a stage which under 
ordinary occasions was a billiard-table 1 The 
tragedy was followed by “ Tom Thumb ”—also 
played by the tragedians. These young people 
were not proud, and never threw up their parts, 
as some of their ill-governed elders are, it is 
said, in the habit of doing. “ The Swiss Cot¬ 
tage ” was a great favourite. Imagine the fair¬ 
haired little child marching on as a drummer, 
and singing that tremendously martial couplet— 

“ Vive le via, l’&mour, et le tabac 
Voilh, voilk, voilk le refrain da bivouac.” 

Little Rose Cizos was Protean. She was 
ready for any rdle. A drummer to-night, on 
the following evening she helped the big people 
in the choruses of “ Masaniello ” [imagine 
" Masaniello ” in a barn!] and did, perfectly un¬ 
aided, the whole of the affecting ballet in the 
first act of that work—though as a rule this 
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performance at the grand opera commands the 
service of twelve important dancers, to say 
nothing of the entire corps de ballet. 

The charming " at- home” condition of the 
little company at this time is delightful to con¬ 
template. On one occasion a very wet holiday 
has induced Manager Cizos to post the particu¬ 
lars of a performance for that evening. Sud¬ 
denly out comes the evening sun. The sky is 
blue, and there is not the shadow of expectation 
of an audience left. Under these circumstances 
what is to be done ? The theatrical ukase has 
been promulgated ; managerial honour demands 
that it shall be carried out. What is to be 
done ? Bah I the honest company of players 
and the bucolic audience are hand in hand. 
" Come,” says Monsieur le Maire—that great 
personage in little French towns—" Come, you 
and the little ones often amuse us; let us amuse 
you for once. Bring everybody out into the 
fields, and we will dme like one happy family.” 

To goes the door of the theatre, down comes 
the bill, and the children have a run in the 
fields, which must be quite as delicious as sing¬ 
ing in even the most charming comic or grand 
serious opera ever composed. 

There is another delightful little anecdote of 
this primitive dramatic life. A little piece is 
"in full activity,” as our authority has it, when 
Anne, Rose’s sister, remembers she has for¬ 
gotten a letter she ought to have in her pocket. 
The poor child trembles, and confides her 
trouble to her elder sister Rose, who imme¬ 
diately exhibits much mental disturbance. 
And what then happens? All the simple 
country audience are in a taking, and the most 
active making himself the least unimportant, in 
a grandiloquent speech addresses M. Cizos on 
the part of the auditory, and hopes nothing is 
the matter. M. Cizos, in an equally grand!■ Se¬ 
quent speech, informs the audience of the truth, 
with the gravity of a Roman senator announcing 
a defeat. 

"What, is that all?” says the spokesman. 
"Let her go and get it, and begin all over 
again /” 

Thii was done, and the audience never ap¬ 
plauded more heartily than on this particular 
evening. 

Such was Rose Chdri’s life. By the honesty 
of her parents, it was her happiness to reap the 
harvest of being admitted into the purest French 
society; and here it was the future actress must 
have acquired that knowledge of refined life 
which made her such a perfect lady on the stage, 
and possessed her with that beautiful ease and 
captivation of motion which was as natural to her 
as her gentle, loving face. 

It was about this time that the stupid pun 
was made which induced the father to change 
the young actress’s name. "Cizos” has pre¬ 
cisely the pronunciation of the French for 
scissors (“ ciseaux”), and somebody in the pit, 
after seeing the sisters Rose and Ann play in 
a dialogue, was witty or stupid enough to cry 
out, " Quelle Jolie poire de ciseaux r (Cizos) 
"What a pretty pair of scissors!”—which 


calembourg so disgusted the father, that he de¬ 
cided Rose should appear in future as Rote 
Ch6ri—a term which, it need not be said, is of 
very common use throughout France amongst 
the members of a family. 

The first intimation the father had of the 
coming greatness of his daughter was giv e n 
by the composer Loisa Puget, who saw her in a 
little piece long since forgotten. The lady 
urged Jean Cizos to take his daughter to Paris. 
His heart beat, but his countenance fell, as he 
scanned the paltry means at his disposal. 
Frankly he told Loisa Puget of his want of 
means and of patronage. The lady smiled, 
then gave him an introduction to one of those 
despots of the French drama, a Parisian mana¬ 
ger. And so the family realized their little all, 
and came to Paris. 

Before this Paris director are opened out aD 
the weak, or impassioned, or foolish provincial 
criticisms, religiously gathered and believed in 
by the simple and not over-talented father and 
mother. But monseigneur is not moved to read 
any of them—in fact, he seems to grow grander 
as he looks on these feeble records of past suc¬ 
cesses. However, monseigneur the director 
allows the young person to make an attempt. 
The permission is of no great value, but me 
Cizos believe Fortune herself is in the house! 

A fortnight after Rose Chlri made her first 
appearance upon the Paris stage, under unusu¬ 
ally disadvantageous circumstances, in a worn- 
out piece by Scribe, and in a character created 
by a dashing actress. The poor child had never 
been dashing. She had been tgie to a deep, 
sweet, loving nature. Timid, modest, poorly 
clothed, the little provincial was received coldly 
by the public of the great " Gymnase.” The 
style was utterly new. Style has no set rules: 
the public are capricious often, yet conservative 
as frequently, and Rose Chdri failed signally. 
She played a second night—was then dismissed. 

As with Rachel so with Rose Ch&i—both 
failed utterly on their first nights, and on the 
very same stage. Her failure was a terrible 
blow to the poor family. They had staked their 
all upon this chance, which, with sickening 
hearts, they saw fade into nothingness. They 
were utterly without means in the great city. 
They could not return to their old provincial 
haunts, and, singularly enough, this very indi¬ 
gence was the indirect means of saving the 
family. Unable to quit Paris, the hapless rather 
made frantic efforts to live, to exist within its 
walls. Theatre after theatre was tried in vain; 
all the doors were closed against the poor girl, 
and Samson even told her she had everything 
to learn. Here once more existed a similarity 
between Rose Ch6ri and Rachel; for Samson 
had said precisely the same thing to the beau¬ 
tiful and terrible Jewess. 

On the father struggled. They must live, 
and Rose was the only one of them with suffi¬ 
cient talent to gain bread in the capital for the 
unfortunate family. Bread— yes, that is the 
literal term; for only after the most desperate 
efforts did the father obtain what can hardly be 
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called a re-engagement of his daughter at the 
theatre at which she had already appeared* 

There is a kind of theatrical position common 
to Paris theatres of which we know nothing in 
London. When an actor falls ill or out of 
temper in our theatres, some one and a book 
become his substitutes. In Paris there are fid- 
ways several subordinates, who play what is 
called the “en cas that is, the actor or actress 
is expected to learn all the rtiles which he or 
she could by any means play upon an emer¬ 
gency, and thus, by these means, the absurdity 
of “ reading a part” is never committed. Rose 
Ch&i was engaged to play the “ leading lady 
en cas;” Her salary was fifteen shillings a 
week. The poor child had never passed the 
theatre at which she had made her debut with¬ 
out weeping at her failure; now, once more 
belonging to it, she wept for joy. 

She set to work to study all the chief lady 
rdles of the Gymnase repertoire. 

Sixweeks—six long weeks passed, and she had 
not appeared on the stage. Suddenly a Madlle. 
Nathalie fell out with an author who had just 
produced a piece for the Gymnase; and, as a 
consequence, she would not continue to play 
the character created for her. She did not can¬ 
didly say “ I won’t go on the stagebut, as she 
was taken ill precisely five minutes before the 
time at which the curtain was to rise, the in¬ 
ference is that her indisposition was rather 
wilful than physical. To continue: there is no 
time to re-model the bill, and so the stage- 
manager posts up the scores of stairs to the 
fifth-floor on which the Cizos live. Rose has 
studied the new part, with little hope of making 
it available, but without despair. 

The unknown little actress, at fifteen shillings 
a week, has saved the polite Gymnase from a 
riot, though not from a “misunderstanding.” It 
is necessary to apologize for the substitution of 
the future aueen of French comedy, in the place 
of Mdlle. Nathalie. Nathalie the public for 
some minutes will have. Useless is it that the 
manager says the lady is ill. A stout gentle¬ 
man in the pit ventures the assertion that he 
has just seen her in an open carriage. Manager 
vows stout gentleman has been “ the victim of 
a mistaken identity.” Public sides with stout 
gentleman, who is victorious. “ But the piece 
will be played,” says manager; “a young per¬ 
son will play Mdlle. Nathalie’s character.” 
“ Bah !” says public, “ we will hi6S your young 
person.” “ If she merits it,” says adroit man¬ 
ager ; “ if not, you are too noble, gentlemen” 
(manager does not say also “ ladies,” thereby 
inferring he is quite sure they are not creating 
any of the disturbance), “ you are too noble to 
refuse your approbation.” 

Here public applaud manager. They would 
hiss him were they told that their satisfaction 
arose from the fact of his having got the better 
of them. We mortals are such contrary human 
creatures. 

Meanwhile, here is poor little Rose Ch&i, 
aged seventeen, trembling behind the curtain. 

Happily, Henriette , the rtffe, in # question, is 


in tears and sorrow when she first appears on 
the stage, and the public applaud, slightly, at 
the good acting, which is absolute reality. The 
public listen. Gradually the young lady gains 
confidence. The sweet voice we all know so 
well grows brighter, and is heard to exquisite 
advantage; fear gradually passes away, and 
the people begin to murmur of the purity of 
look, and smile, and movement of this new 
actress. The public have seen nothing like it. 
Mdlle. Nathalie is brazen, to say the least of it, 
and that other lady is absolutely audacious; 
whereas this new comedian is like a daughter 
or sister moving and speaking before one. 

Then those gentle blue eyes tremblingly look 
towards the public; the emotion increases. At 
last, all her nervousness—that paralysis of 
power—gone, she begins to use the speaking 
right hand, which has never yet had a rival. 

The first act ends, and the manager says: 
“Very well.” 

All the Cizos are there, “looking about 
sharp,” for they know how much depends on 
this night. . 

In the second act Rose Chen is more than 
I herself, if that can be. In studying the part 
I she has found interpretations which Nathalie 
would have despised. These she gently lays 
before critic and the public. 

Hal they would not hear before the curtain 
rose. At the end of the second act comparisons 
with Nathalie have ceased; she is less suited 
to the character, they say, than the new actress. 

Well, at the end of the play there was another 
riot—enthusiastic, not indignant. All the house 
was calling for the “ new actress.” 

“What is your name, dear child?” says the 
manager. He did not even know her name. 

“ Rose Cizos,” says the victorious girl. 

This name the manager protests against. 

“They called me Rose Ch6ri in the pro¬ 
vinces,” she says. 

“That will do,” returns the manager, and he 
goes before the curtain, speaks in the midst of a 
dead silence, a roar of applause follows his 
words, and “ Rose Cheri” is given to the world. 

Nathalie gets well again in no time, rushes to 
the theatre, and vigorously demands her cha¬ 
racter back again. She has lost the battle 
though ^out, riotously indignant in defeat, she 
appeals for restitution to the law, which, more 
candid than polite, tells mademoiselle she has 
been treated very properly. 

Then the managers of all the other houses 
Mnw trooping after Rose Ch^ri—aU those who 
hqH turned from the pleading father and daughter 
were now, figuratively, at the young actress’sfeet. 
Even the great French Comedy sends its ambas¬ 
sador up those five flights of stairs; but he 
came down them with little satisfaction. 

“ Name your own conditions,” says the am¬ 
bassador. 

“ I shall not quit the Gymnase,” said Rose 
Ch&i; and she never did. No money, no 
interest, not even Royal entreaty could draw her 
from the theatre in which she made so great a 
name* 
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Her fame spread with greater rapidity, and 
within three years of her dibut she received a 
thousand pounds from Mr. Mitchell, of the St. 
James’s, for a six-weeks’ engagement, which, 
by the way, nearly sent Scribe into fits; for that 
autocratic author would have his Gymnase pieces 
played, and was satisfied with no caste in which 
Rose did not shine. 

She never left the Gymnase. She loved it. She 
married the director of that theatre, M. Mon- 
tigny, and when evil days fell upon that house 
during the revolution of 1848, she sold her 
jewels to keep up its prestige, worked night 
after night for months throughout the provinces, 
and regularly sent her gains in order to main¬ 
tain the credit of the house. 

It is impossible to describe Chari’s acting. 
The character that she most victoriously created, 
in late years, was the Baronne cPAnge, in 
Alexandre Duma’s fils’ play of " Le Demi¬ 
monde.” As all my readers know, the heroine 
of this play is a fallen woman of high intellect, 
who seeks to raise herself, by marriage, to a 
respectable position. In this savage yet pitiable 
endeavour she is foiled by Olivier de Jalin, the 
verv|photograph of the new school of better- 
ordered young Frenchmen. It is beyond the 
pen to give a sketch of Chari’s treatment of this 
character. Her will, her shame, her despair were 
wonderful; her defiance of Olivier was terrific; 
her concealed reverence for his honesty in op¬ 
posing her hopeless ambition the most toucn- 
ing and natural performance imaginable. 

Of Mde. Rose Chlri’s exquisite and pervading 
beauty all men who ever saw her must speak 
with reverential love. She was gloriously pure 
to look upon: there was always a sweet sadness 
in her gayest smile (when she let her true nature 
display itself), and there ever seemed to be tears 
in her voice. She was by no means sentimental, 
but she knew she had a soul—a fact of which 
some actresses may, perhaps, have no idea in 
their own individual cases. 

Then her hand—it was a perfect creation in 
itself. To one accustomed to watch her acting, 
it forestalled the words she was about to utter. 
There is a portrait of this gracious lady, in which 
her light hand plays a beautiful part. It is 
drawn delicately toying with the exqui^tely fine 
chain round the neck. Perhaps there is no pose 
so trying as holding that member before the 
breast. As you look on this portrait, you feel that 
if that undulating gracious hand weje hidden 
the work would lose one of its chief beauties. 

And this gentle hand loved to do the most 
womanly of woman’s work—to tend the sick, 
and help the poor, and fondle little children. 

Dead, passed away, is Rose Cheri. No more 
are the children to kneel by her side; no more 
is she graciously to smile upon and cheer an 
invalid; dead that gentle lady I saw passing 
through the sweet summer air to the old church. 
That " peace which passeth all understanding” 
seemed to be with her as she walked. Died, 
tending a sick child; buried midst weeping 
women, and little children, and many hosts of 
strong men, who go out from the great city to 


crowd about her grave and softly cast the 
autumn flowers on her coffin. 

Peace there must be with her, gentle lady 1 
And this woman ? She was a French actress, 
one of a despised class. She was loved and re¬ 
verenced throughout France. There have been 
greater actresses; never purer. Other actresses 
have created intense terror and emotion; her 
mission it was to inspire peaceful love, and 
good-hearted, earnest gentleness. 

J. R. Wau. 


ONE HAPPY DAY. 

BT ADA TRBYANION. 

In the sky the sun was rising; 

On the hills the dewdrops lay. 

When I left my weary bondage 
For a long, bright, idle day. 

’Rayed In gold were the laburnums, 

Lordly chestnuts hung in flower; 

And the lilacs intermingled 
In the wond’rous leafy shower. 

In each green copse sang the throstle; 
Gleamed each white stream like a bride; 

And the first flush of the heather 
Crept o’er moor and mountain-aide. 

When the noon reeled from the heavens, 
And the air was faintly sweet, 

Cool and breezy was the torrent. 

With its snowy, leaping feet. 

And beneath the dark pine branches, 

Which shut out the garish day, 

In the smile of its own freshness, 

Soft and green the moss-bank lay. 

Then came twilight. O that twilight! 

Its remembrance haunts me yet! 

Though between me and that rapture 
Many sons have risen and set. 

When the western hnes were glowing, 

And the star, before unseen. 

Took its place in the bine heavens. 
Trembling into light serene; 

When the evening bells were chiming 
Over all the shadowy land, 

Sounding as if day was mourning 
That his end was near at hand ; 

Has my memory served me truly ? 

Did Love whisper at my ear, 

Thrilling ev’ry sense with gladness. 

And a faint, delicious fear ? 

Yes! My heart keeps one spot holy, 

’Mid the waste sn isle of palm; 

Weary words and icy greetings 
May not break npon its calm. 

For my bliss was not ideal, 

Though its glory passed away : 

Nature, freedom, and affection, 

All were mine that happy day. 

Ramsgate,* 1800. 
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(Continued from page 150.) 


A carnival at Le Pay doubtlessly presents 
nothing new to one habituated to tnat gay 
epoch in Italy; but to those who, like myself, 
have only witnessed the calm attempts of northern 
festivities in that season, a short sketch of it 
may not be altogether uninteresting. On the 
Sunday, Monday, and Tuesday before Lent 
every one is allowed to put aside bis senses, 
and merriment amongst the lower classes, 
too often degenerates into debauchery on 
account of the disguise that seems to take from 
them the responsibility of rational beings. 
Thus all day long groups of intoxicated non¬ 
descripts lounge about the streets, accosting all 
on their passage, entering shops without buying, 
under fantastical pretences, and performing divers 
other eccentric feat9, to theapparentgreat amuse¬ 
ment of their sober fellow-townsmen. 

So great was the hubbub before my windows 
throughout the day, that I could ao nothing 
but watch the absurd actors, philosophize on 
human folly, and then laugh with tne rest. 
Place Martouret is the preferred resort of 
these motley personages. At the sound of a 
horn they assemble a host of boys, make them 
what I infer to be very witty speeches from the 
hilarity they cause; then a shower of apples or 
dried fruit puts the juvenile audience into a 
scramble and uproar, until silence is again im- 

E osed by the orators; and renewed eloquence 
as again the same sequel, and that much to the 
delight and profit of the market-women, whose 
stalls are soon cleared, and who in their turn 
indulge in an extra cup or two of coffee to 
fete the Carnival. But the prettiest sight to me 
was the aspect of the children arrayed in fancy 
dresses; now a “ Marquise’ 9 of three years old; 
now a young peasant girl in Italian costume; 
now a bold “ Zouave 99 of six; now a guards¬ 
man as youthful—all rosy and smiling with 
pleasure at the sensation they caused, as they 
walked along with their no less delighted mothers. 
The cavalcade, however, ie the grand affair; and 
really a pretty sight it was to me, who had never 
seen anything of the kind before, for it far out¬ 
does the procession of the “ bosuf gras" in 
Paris, and preparations are made for it during 
many weeks before the day. This cavalcade 
represented the entry of a lung into his good 
town of Le Puy in the middle ages. First came 
a row of horsemen in the costume of trumpeters, 
sounding their instruments with martial bold¬ 
ness, their horses clearing the road for the 
coming royalty; a band of music in fancy uni¬ 
form succeeds; then the clattering of steel is 
heard, and a body of warlike cavalry appears, 
lances in hand. They slowly march on, and 
are soon followed by officers on foot, who, with 


their staves, keep back the throng. Then 
appears his Majesty arrayed in gold embroidery 
and velvet, and seated on a white steed richly 
caparisoned, whose stately walk makes the 
monarch’s plumy beaver gently undulate at 
every step; his portly demeanour also denotes 
his importance m bis own esteem. His court 
follows him, all clothed in the richest attire- 
velvet costumes that seem to have been worn 
by lords and knights of yore, but which I am 
told were new for the occasion. The young 
men in the town spare no expense for this 
ceremony, and will pay as much as a hundred 
pounds, sometimes more, for their dress. The 
royal suite was followed by several open carriages 
and cars, on some of which reclined Venus, 
Cupids, and other gods and goddesses of the 
heathen mythology, amid flowers and verdure: 
others represented comical scenes, composed of 
negroes and monkeys, which appeared to amuse 
the crowd immensely, while cavaliers in velvet 
costumes, each carrying a long pole, from the 
top of which a long bag was suspended, 
gathered for the poor by presenting the pole 
at every window at which a face was to be seen. 
Of course, a prodigious multitude accompanied 
this parade, which was Sunday afternoon’s 
amusement. A masked ball in the evening 
terminated the day. The Monday and Tuesday 
were similar, and on Wednesday morning, when 
the faithful flocked to church to have ashes put 
on their foreheads, in sign of humiliation, a tew 
lagging masks and a host of “ rag-a-muffins" 
kicked about before my window what they 
called “ Mardi gras"—a stuffed object, which 
was thrown into the river. This ceremony they 
style burying “ Mardi gras”—Shrove Tuesday. 
Thus ended the carnival. 

But at mid-Lent their orgies recommenced 
again for a day, and many masks loitered 
about the streets and caused a little ex¬ 
citement amongst the people, the children 

X in appeared in their fancy dresses, and then 
was nushed down for Passion week. “ It is 
then you will see a splendid ceremony," said 
Madame D. to me, whose only arms to convert 
me is the magnificence of the Roman-worship, 
the splendid processions, and the wonderful 
modern miracles—the three very last things 
that could have any effect on me in religion. 
However, the thunderbolt to my Protestantism 
was to be the touching ceremony of the Thurs¬ 
day before good Friday. There was so much 
“ poesy" in it, she said. 

The day arrived. Madelaine was in despair: it 
rained hard all day, and the poor penitents had to 
walk bare-footed through tne streets, which were 
thus rendered dirtier, if it is possible, than what 
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they generally are. The disagre&ble element ceased 
pouring towards evening, and at about eight 
o’clock my maid called me to the window, where 
shehad for sometime been on the watch, and, issu¬ 
ing from a very dark street opposite me, I beheld 
the most extraordinary sight imaginable. 
Between two rows of tall white figures, their 
faces completely concealed in their white hoods, 
each carrying a lighted torch, walked another 
white figure personating the Blessed Saviour, 
bearing a huge cross—Madeline whispered to 
me that it was only in paste-board—under the 
weight of which he panted, limped, and at 
intervals fell exhausted, but was immediately 
urged on by the lance of another white figure, 
representing a Roman soldier. Then followed 
numerous similar personages, counterfeiting 
Christ’s disciples : the two thieves carrying 
their crosses, &c. &c. A priest brought up the 
rear. All were bare-footed (except the priest), 
and a dead silence reigned around. As they 
slowly advanced across the Martouret, a light 
appeared at every window. Madelaine knelt 
down, made the sign of the cross, she also 
holding a light in her hand. From several 
houses women brought pillows, which they 
placed on the passage. Then the procession 
halted. A supposed St. Veronica approached, 
and wiped the cross bearer’s face, whose features, 
the legend says, remained imprinted on the 
napkin. The priest knelt down on one of the 
pillows, turned towards the pretended victim, 
mumbled a prayer, crossed himself, and the 
procession continued its course. This tram of 
faceless spectres, in the silent obscurity of night 
illumined with torches, produced a most un¬ 
earthly effect, and quite horrified me; for, 
methinks, that to a Christian, the sacrifice of 
Christ has something so sacred in it, that mortals 
ought to shrink from parodying it. 

" Are those men monks 1” asked I, of Made¬ 
laine. 

“ Monks!” answered she, laughing. “Oh! no, 
Madame: they belong to a congregation of “ Peni¬ 
tents,” and are workmen of the town, who will 
finish the night at the public-house, rest assured. 
I have a cousin who carried the cross last year, 
and who returned home afterwards so intoxi¬ 
cated, that he quarrelled with his wife, and turned 
her out of doors.” 

While we were commenting on the sight we 
had just witnessed, a Monsieur M. and his 
wife came in to spend the evening with us. 
They both joined in our disgust for such mockery, 
and affirmed Madelaine’s statement as to the 
sequel of this penitence. “ Sequel,” added Mr. 
M. “to all the religious fetes here, and without 
which they would find but few performers,” 

“ But let us leave the penitents to their glory,” 
continued he, “/or I am come on purpose to give 
you an account of my journey into the country, 
dear Madam, according to promise; and if I 
have not been in a village buried in snow, J 
have at least walked over one* 

“I wanted to gain a small village near the 
Mezenc, our highest,mountain in France, and, 
after innumerable difficulties across the snow, 


I perceived that I could go no farther on horse¬ 
back ; so leaving my mare in charge of my 
servant, I proceeded on foot by the path indi¬ 
cated by long poles driven into the ground on 
purpose to guide the traveller in winter. Hie 
poles gradually disappeared, and both I and 
Fox (a Newfoundland dog: it is the fashion in 
France for dogs to have English names) became 
very much puzzled. No village came within our 
view, but pyramids of snow on all sides. Fox 
in particular could not understand the thing 1 in 
the least, and eagerly looked into my face for an 
explanation. We wandered about for some time, 
until Fox seemed to be of opinion that we had 
better return, and I at last was obliged to side 
with him. Just then a mountaineer appeared, 
coming towards ns. 

“ Where is ‘ Les Etables ?’ asked I: * I have 
been in search of it for this last hour.’ 

“‘Well, sir,’ answered the man, ‘you may look 
for it another hour, and you will not find it; 
for you are now walking over it. The village 
has been buried under the snow for this last 
mouth, and will very likely be so for two months 
longer.’ 

Can you imagine such an existence ? Three 
months under the snow! Three months shut 
out from the world, without a glimpse of the 
blue space above! Methinks I never could 
support such an imprisonment. But thus are 
the inhabitants of many villages in the moun¬ 
tains doomed to pass their lives. They provide 
for the unfriendly season, and lay in stores of 
provision for themselves and their cattle, which 
are sheltered under spacious houses built on 
purpose. They dig paths from their houses all 
leading to the church as soon as their interment 
is effectuated, and thns they find means to 
communicate with each other. Should one of 
them die during this period, they are obliged 
to bury the corpse in the snow until liberty 
returns. Is it then surprising that these dis¬ 
inherited children of Nature become brutalized, 
as I am told they are, and that for the least 
offence they strike each other with knives, and 
that assassination is a common thing between 
them, although they generally have a great 
respect for strangers.? Their superstition also 
is unbounded, nothing being too absurd for their 
credulity. And, strange humanity! in spite of 
their hardships and misery, they cling to those 
barren mountains as a miser to his gold, and 
rarely can one be induced to quit them. They 
will listen with eager curiosity to the glowing 
scenes of wealth and prosperity that you 
may depict to them, and their fertile 
imaginations will ofttimes enhance far above 
reality the riches of distant climes; but, 
although they also love to hoard up in their 
little way, yet they seem rooted to the rock on 
which they were born, and nothing can eradicate 
them from it* Such I believe, however, is the 
mountaineer in general. 

“ After I bad regained my horse,” continued 
Mr. M., “ we turned our steps in another direc¬ 
tion, where the snow had not been so powerful, and 
in a village a few miles from Lee Etablee we 
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found the inhabitants in mat dismay: the 
postman had been attacked fey wolves, and had 
only by miracle escaped. I found him greatly 
excited in the midst of the villagers, and of 
course as soon as I arrived he had to recommence 
his narrative, which is as follows: 

“* 1 set out this morning early, as usual, on 
my daily rounds $ and when at some distance 
from the village, 1 found, to my great consterna¬ 
tion that I was accompanied by a wolf on either 
side, and, 'Bonne Viergel* 1 was without a 
stick! the sight of which will sometimes keep 
a wolf in awe, for when alone he is a fearful 
coward. I walked on, recommending myself 
to Our Lady and to all the saints in Paradise, 
my ferocious escort dodging me, now appear¬ 
ing, now disappearing; now approaching, now 
retiring; keeping my blood in one perpetual 
ebb and flow of heat and cold, until I at last 
arrived, unmolested and thankful, to the village, 
where I distributed my letters and remained at 
least five hours. The ‘ gendarmes * being out, 
and I deeming my wolves long since gone, after 
such a lapse of time, set out to return home. 
I, however, took the precaution of borrowing a 
stick. Alas 1 I soon perceived, to my horror, 
that my calculation had been in vain, and that 
my foes had awaited me. One life-long hour 
I walked, my blood curdling in my veins, swing¬ 
ing my staff about, and repeating I cannot tell 
you how many Paternosters and Ave Marias; 
for the thought of entering the pine wood 
almost made my heart cease to beat, as here the 
monsters could draw near me unseen. 1 en¬ 
tered, and then could see them gradually 
penning me in on either side, every step bring¬ 
ing me closer and closer to their jaws, until a 
few yards alone separated me from one of them, 
I could now at intervals see his glaring eyes 
between the trees shining on me with greedy 
hunger, making my whole body shudder again. 
He seemed on the eve of springing: my gaze 
alone retained him; and, in my fear of nim, I 
had almost forgotten the other, when I heard a 
sudden rush on my other side, and, O my 
God! a paw was on me. With desperation I 
struck the beast off with my staff: a howl rent 
the air, and both animals were upon me. Then 
began the struggle of life and death. Right 
and left I struck with frantic force, and howl 
after howl followed my blows; more and more 
furious became the exasperated beasts, while 
my strength gradually failed, and I felt that all 
was over for me. With a supreme effort, how¬ 
ever, I still hurled my staff about, when—oh! I 
shall never forget it, a third wolf came rushing 
down the path. A cry of horror escaped me, 
my eyes swam before me, and I fell. At that 
instant a fire-arm was heard, then a second, 
then a third, and two gendarmes galloped up. 
The three monsters rushed howling away with 
rage, and here I am, neighbours, safe and sound, 
humbly beseeching the Holy Virgin never to 
make me pass such a moment again. The 
inhabitants of the village I had left, fearing for 
me, had related my adventure in the morning to 


the 'gendarmes 1 on their return home. They 
had immediately galloped off after me, and 
happily in time; for a moment later, and I 
should never have related my sufferings to you.* 

"We all warmly pressed the hand of the 
poor fellow,” continued Mr. M.j "heartily 
congratulating him on his narrow escape, while 
his wife and daughter hung over him, crying 
with emotion and joy. 

"Early the next morning the whole village 
was on the alert: a troop of peasantry, armed 
with guns and staves, went in pursuit of the 
wolves, and before I left I had the satisfaction 
of seeing them return with the carcasses of two 
out of the three, which the sportsmen brought 
home in triumph, to the great joy of the villagers, 
who made quite a holiday of their victory—a 
victory which is also rewarded by government; 
and I left them all drinking ana dancing to 
their hearts* desire, the old postman scarcely 
convinced yet of his escape, so near had be seen 
himself to the jaws of death, and few indeed 
have been so fortunate; for, alas! a year rarely 
passes without the mountaineers in these parts 
having to deplore a human life, besides the 
ravages amongst the cattle caused by these greedy 
visitors. 

" But enough of snow and wolves for this 
year, all that having long disappeared, except on 
the mountains, whose hoary heads still sparkle 
in the sunshine, and seem to bid defiance to the 
most caressing beams, and to resist alone the 
amorous voice of Spring; for, in every direc¬ 
tion, dormant Nature is aroused, and the air 
vibrates with notes of love. Every tree and 
bush has started at her cheering call, and 
shows its embryo buds ready, after a few 
more puffs of her balmy breath, to burst forth 
into all the verdant splendour of renovating 
May. The busy throng, too, now fluttering ana 
chirping on every spray, as if impatient to find 
a nuptial bower, will soon exult with joy and 
song amid the tender leaves, that the feathery 
tribe deem no doubt there on purpose to shelter 
and conceal their mysterious loves. We 
"ponots,” resembling so many bees long shut 
up within our hives, swarmed forth at the first 
gleam of sunshine. Prisoners whose chains were 
at length burst asunder, we hastened to inhale 
the first breath of liberty; and yet winter has 
not been severe here, ana if intense cold reigned 
for a few days, we were afterwards compensated 
by weather that at times forced me to open my 
windowspn the month of February. We have only 
had one fall of snow; and as for rain, we have 
not had it more than twice during our sojourn 
here, but then it fell in torrents, until complete 
streams poured down the streets from the high 
town, and Place Martouretwas almost inundated. 
We are told that this is always the case, and 
that perhaps we shall see no more all the year, 
without it be a thunder-storm or two, that are 
generally very violent. The rich inhabitants are 
most of them already gone to their " chateaux” 
or country seats for the summer, most of them 
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at a short distance from the town* Those who 
cannot indulge in such a luxury, possess what 
they nominate their “ vigne”(vineyard)—a walled 
in piece of ground, where they insist on cultivating 
the rebellious vine, that never really ripens under 
the sun in the environs of Le Puy. In this 
inclosure is built a small house, sometimes a 
mere hut, and here the little tradespeople spend 
their Sundays all summer long. Provided with 
a prodigious sausage—they have a particular 
taste for that delicacy, as well as for pork in 
eneral, which causes that viand to be sold the 
earest of all meat—and with an immense loaf 
of bread, the whole family repair regularly every 
Sabbath morning for the Elysium of their hearts: 
the roads are literally filled with them. There 
they revel in the charms of music, dance, and 
good cheer, stimulated with the pleasure which 
every thorough-bred “ponot” feels, in the im¬ 
portant thought that every drop of wine he 
drinks at his “ vigne” was produced on his own 
ground; that it is, in a word, “ vin du cru,” of 
the acrimonious quality of which I have already 
spoken. Every Frenchman is fond of making 
a noise in the world; never mind how, so long 
as he does make a noise; that is why I think 
they are so fond of the drum, and that even 
in their very churches a drum may sometimes 
be heard; but the “ponot” alone fully appreciates 
that instrument, on which he greatly excels in 
general, and a “ vigne” might as well be without 
the genuine “ vin du cru” as without a drum, 
with which the mountains re-echo on all sides. 
This musical instrument is sometimes accom- 

E anied with the “ ophicleide,” a deep-mouthed 
razen monster, that out-does the drum if 
possible in noise, and to the sound of which 
they dance the "bounce,” or national dance—a 
graceful and pretty figure, when well executed, 
as I have seen it in society. With such har¬ 
mony, the “ ponots” may well join the rest of 
their countrymen in their depreciation of Eng¬ 
lish music—-much to my amusement, as may be 
supposed. 

As we have neither u chateau” nor “ vigne” to 
receive us, we are obliged to content ourselves in 
exploring the wide public domain that surrounds 
us, and which we do daily. But before 
visiting the country, we wished to pry into a few 
more nooks and corners of this curious place, 
which interests us beyond measure, and the 
other day we^again mounted the high town. We 
passed before the grand entrance of the cathe¬ 
dral, and soon arrived amid sombre-looking 
convents and black walls, to the little village of 
Aiguille, picturesquely reclining on the opposite 
flank of Mount Anis, in front of the perpen¬ 
dicular rock whence it derives its name, and 
commanding a view of a graceful turn in the 
valley that winds round “ Our Lady's Mount.” 
This village is separated from Le Puy 
by the great “ seminaire” or college for 
young priests. A most delicious abode it 
must be in summer, with its gardens, avenues, 
and beautiful, though somewhat limited, view 
consisting in another turn of the val¬ 


ley, through which runs the gentle Borne, 
decked on either side with trees, interrupted 
here and there by an antique ivy-dad bridge, 
over which the water-kissing ash hangs its 
branches. Far up the valley, on the margin of 
the Borne, may iust be perceived the small 
rocky isle on which stands the ruins of the once 
famous Ch&teau d’Espaly, once a stronghold 
of the protestants. On the opposite side of the 
river expands now a small meadow, now a 
corn-field; and then* on the declivity, which 
gradually ascends to the “ Plain of Rome,” with 
its avenues of trees that seem to touch the sky, 
are scattered the vineyards of which I have 
spoken, under the denomination of “ vigne*.” 
A sloping of this mountain enables one 
also to see the noble ruins of Polign&e 
of which I shall speak hereafter. In *the 
gpdens of the “ s£minaire” are several extraor¬ 
dinary grottoes, that antiquarians suppose to 
have been inhabited by the Druids, ana which 
certainly are of Celtic origin. 

But to return to Aiguille in its quiescency. We 
saw on its diminutive Place a very curious little 
monument called by the inhabitants," The Temple 
of Diana,” the only edifice of its kind in the 
Haute Loire, and they say very rare anywhere. 
It belongs to the eleventh century, is of an 
octagon shape, with a semi-circular apsis joined 
to one a of its sides. The vaulting formed of eight 
pieces that surmount the building is pierced in 
the middle by a circular aperture. Many curious 
sculptures decorate the walls, and the interior is 
supposed to have been once ornamented with 
fresco paintings. Some are of opinion that the 
huntress Diana may have been adored in an 
edifice on that spot, as tradition says, and that 
the Knights Templars constructed the pre¬ 
sent building, on account of a Greek cross that 
surmounts the principal door. However, the 
most probable conjecture is, that this gracefol 
little temple was nothing but a place for bap¬ 
tism when baptism by immersion was prac¬ 
tised, which ceremony ceased only, in these 
parts, in the 16th century. In the 17th century 
this edifice was turned into a chapel, and dedi¬ 
cated to St. Clare; but it was again abandoned 
before the Revolution in 1789, and was igno- 
miniously used as a hay-loft, until the town of 
Le Puy purchased it, and will, I trust, restore it 
again to public worship; for it really would be 
a great Vandalism to let so elegant an antiquity 
fall into decay and ruin. As we were examining 
this Temple of Diana, a village matron ap¬ 
proached us, and pointing to a lowly cot near 
us—“There,” said she, “there is wnere Cro* 
satier was born, and there is where they are 
now weeping for him.” We thanked her, and 
turning towards the humble home she had shown 
us, we took a peep into the birth-place of the 
glory of modern Le Puy, the great sculptor and 
founder, of European celebrity, Crosatier, whose 
name is so blended with the name of Le Pay, 
that I think his eventful history might find its 
place in a chapter of these sketches, and will 
give it in my next, it being too long for this. 
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BY THE RIVER. 


Quiet River! In the sunlight flowing, 

All my cares I cast upon thy breast: 

Bear them with thee whither thou art going; 
Leave me here a little while at rest. 

Sleep, my heart! Awake my languid senses; 

Grasp the sweets that dose about thee lie; 
Grasp the Present. Saddest of the tenses 
Is the Pastp—the Past that cannot die. 


SoiUy, swiftly, deep between its rushes, 

Glides the tawny river with a sound 

As of one who, swaying gently, hushes 
Baby-eyes to baby-sleep profound. 

Through this drowsy undermusic huinmeth 
All the noontide babble, hushed and whist; 

Indistinct the myriad murmur cometh 
As a landscape trembling through a mist. 

Little shrieks of happy children playing 
In the meadow just beyond the stream, 

Rougher notes of lads and lasses haying 
Muffled come, like noises through a dream. 

Birds and bees, and all the tiny races. 
Peopling: solitudes of grass and wood, 

Stir with folded wings and slippered paces, 
Charmdd to the river-music's mood. 


Peace! Save when the nightingale outshrilleth 
(Stabbing silence to its inmost soul), 

In a sudden agony that fllleth 
Nature with a pang of cureless dole. 

Sleep, my heart! The passionate throbs are dying 
Down the panting air. The cradle-song 
Of the gliding water stills the sighing, 

Sobbing, last vibrations, low and long. 


a a * * * 


While I dreaming lie, the river riseth, 
Swelling as a chord of music swells, 
All unheeded till the change surpriseth 
Languid senses in their sluggish cells. 


One by one, black barges up the river 

Soundless glide, like shadows from the sky ; 
Listless, passive, stirring scarce a shiver 
On the tide which bears them helpless by. 

Wearied deep the children in the meadow, 
Blossoms fresh among the withered grass. 

Ah! an emblem 1 .... (Thus I seize the shadow 
Lose the substance). Let the moral pass. 


Tumbled lie the children, flushed and heated, 
Ruddy berries strewed in russet hay; 

And the buyers by a hedge-row seated, 

Bat, upon the middle of the day. 


Out of depths of calm a wind upspringeth, 
Rising, idling, strengthening by defeat; 

As a great truth, whispered, silenced, ringeth 
Forth at length upon an age effete. 

All a-ripple stir the shady spaces 
Under heavy branches; gloom and gleam 
Fight fierce battles, run in breathless races, 
Where, through rifted foliage, beam on beam 


Sunlight flashes on the tossing grasses. 

All a-rustle wake the drowsy trees, 

Startled, as the airy spirit passed 
Through the woodland on to wavy leas. 

But the river, when the wind down-sweepetb, 
Pales as one who pales in sudden pain, 

When a ghastly, swooning sickness creepeth, 
Creepsth round the heart and round the brain. 

All its placid breadth a-tremble quivers, 

Into broken eddies whirling round; 

All its monotonic music shivers 
Into jangled fragments of sweet sound. 

Dies the wind; and now the river swooning 
Lies. A wind-dropt leaf upon its breast 

Never movetli. Dumb its ancient crooning, 
Silenced in the hush of deep unrest. 


Till, at last, the tide reluctant turning, 

Back the disenchanted waters flow, 

Heedless of their upward course, and yearning 
Towards the marshes stretching far below. 

One by one, black barges down the river 
Slow return, a sad funereal train.— 

Wake, my heart 1 The waters back deliver 
All my cares, my cares, to me again. 

June, 1861. J* A, 


♦ 


Sir William Jones.— Without neglecting his old 
friends, Latin and Greek, Jones was already, at nineteen 
years of age, no mean linguist. With French, Spanish, 
Portuguese, and Italian he was perfectly familiar, and 
revelled in the varied literature of all these continental 
tongues. To these he added Latin, Greek, and He¬ 
brew, Arabic, and Persian. Nor was Jones in any 
one language a superficial student. The mere ac¬ 
quirement of a foreign tongue was of little use, unless 
it could be at once followed by a careful study of the 
literature connected with it, and a close comparison 
of the manners and customs of the nations speaking it 
with those of other races, especially with his own. 
To read was one thing : to apply that reading and turn 
it to practical use, was another.—Tke Art of Doing 
our Beet . 
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BALLOWMEBE. 

(A Ikk, in fbur Chapters), 

BY ALFRED GBANDCHAUPF. 


Chap. ID. 

True to my pro mm» I presented myself next 
morning about nine o’clock tt tbs family break¬ 
fast parlour in the Percy Arms. Both father 
and daughter received me with the utmost cor¬ 
diality; and, although I had never seen Mr. 
Inmen before, there was something so trans¬ 
parently guileless about the venerable old man, 
that I did not feel the slightest embarrassment on 
my firBt introduction to him under such peculiar 
circumstances. Miss Inmers presented me as 
their old friend Mr. Grandchaupp. As an old 
friend he received me; and as old friends 
mutually pleased with each other we were soon 
engaged in an animated conversation around the 
hissing urn. No allusion was made by either 
Mary or myself to thoee matters which had 
principally occupied our minds on the previous 
evening; neither did I think it expedient in the 
meantime to say anything about the dark mid¬ 
night wanderer. I had, however, fully deter¬ 
mined to know a little more about that myste¬ 
rious personage, and was not without hope of 
being able to find some trace of him in the 
course of the day. It was almost necessary for 
me to return to Craigballow, as I had left my 
portmanteau at the Grouse and Trout; and, 
thinking that he of whom I was in search had 
most probably gone in that direction, I was 
anxious to lose no time in following in his 
track. But such a proposal was at first strongly 
opposed by my host and hostess, on account of 
the most unfavourable state of the weather. The 
wind had increased since yesterday to a perfect 
hurricane, driving before it the spray from the 
lake, and the huge nun-drops with a fury which 
few men would care to brave. Mr. Inmers 
offered to send a man on horseback for my 
"impedimenta/* hinting that, being unac¬ 
quainted with fiie country, 1 was, perhaps, 
scarcely aware of the nature of the task I was 
assigning myself. But I silenced all objections 
by telling him that a great part of my life had 
been spent amongst mountains and moorlands 
as stormy as these, and that the tempest was 

enerally as agreeable to me as the sunshine. 

added—what was certainly in a measure true 
—that it was just the very morning which I 
should have chosen of my own free will for the 
kind of walk before me, and that it was exceed¬ 
ingly considerate in the Phoebus Apollo of the 
weather-office to have obliged me in the way he 
had done I 

Finding me thus resolute, my friends with¬ 
drew their opposition, and even admitted that, 
if instead of crossing file moor, as I bad for¬ 


merly done, I kept dose by the lake and river¬ 
side, I should find some objects the sight of 
which would amply repay me for the temporary 
inconvenience of a ducking. 

“I know nothing,** said Miss Inmers, “in 
Bleakmonshire to equal the Lvn of BaBow, 
even as I have been accustomed to see it, on i 
quiet summer evening. To-day, in the flooded 
Btate of the river, ft mutt be still more grand; 
and you are very fortunate in being able to visit 
it under such favourable circumstances, al¬ 
though I fear the ague or rheumatism which 
may be expected to-morrow will not be found 
quite so agreeable.* 9 

“ Oh, never fear," I replied; "lam prover¬ 
bially amphibious in my temperament, and 
shall be nothing the worse for exchanging the 
civilities of the Beason with the water-spirit of 
the Ballow.* 9 

“ Make my compliments to that deity, if you 
should chance to meet with him, and say that, 
when spring returns, I shall be sure to wander 
up to his domains again!” 

“ Happy god I with such a me ssa ge as that I 
shall surely not invoke him in vain I” 

Impatient of any further delay, I was quickly 
threading the narrow, tortuous path by the side 
of the lake. I found it much more sheltered 
than I had expected g but, had it been othsrwfee, 
I could not have failed to eqjoy the scene 
around me, As a pedestrian in the regio n s of 
Belgravia or Rotten Row, I hats often envied 
those darlings of fortune that have rolled past 
me in their lordly equipages, looking as if this 
earth were too vile for them to tread on: but, 
with my foot on the mountain-side, and the 
music of a hundred mountain-rills in my ears, I 
have never envied any man except him who, 
from sunrise to sunset, could outstrip ms in 
scaling the crag or breasting the torrent—and 
that man I have seldom seen. 

I am not going to attempt to describe the 
Lyn of Bellow. Many men can "look upon 
Nature with a poet’s eye*’—that is no very 
extraordinary gilt: but it ia altogether a dif¬ 
ferent thing to be able to depict Nature with a 
poet’s pen. Scott, I know, can show you by the 
light reflected from his pages most that is death¬ 
less in song, from Cape Wrath to Tweed, without 
the assistance of Mr. Cook and his admirably- 
arranged excursions. Byron can transport yob, 
in your easy chair ana slippers, to the placid 
Leman and the misty Jura; but these, with here 
and there another, are the giants whom we all 
admire, but whom the warning contained in a 
certain well-known feble should render ns ex¬ 
ceedingly cautious how we attempt to imitate. 
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And yet how many have neglected the warning! 
England, worse than Egypt of old, has of late 
years been visited with the plague of frogs—yes, 
puffing, croaking frogs, plaguing the public, 
plaguing the publishers, plaguing the reviewers, 

K ' ing their friends, plaguing, m short, every- 
and everybody except^ perhaps, the 
grocer and tobacconist—plaguing even these, 
sometimes, after the manner of the Glasgow 
professor of the last century, who obstinately 
persisted in having his books issued of such a 
use, that a single leaf of them was found to be 
too big for a pennyworth of snuff, and not big 
enough for " three baubees* worth.” I have before 
me now the poems of my old acquaintance Mr. 
Mythville Sophttattle, bound in most unexcep¬ 
tionable green, with the author’s name in gilt 
letters on the back—a dainty volume, in which, 
as Sir Benjamin Backbite says, in the “ School 
for Scandal,” "a neat rivulet of text meanders 
through a meadow of marginand it can do 
this new candidate for the bay-leaves no harm 
to hear a few plain-spoken words regarding his 
precious lucubrations, especially as a certain 
class of critics have been flattering his vanity 
by describing them as replete with " thrilling 
touches of sentiment ” ana “ exquisite pictures 
of nature.” 

With regard to the " sentiment,” or what¬ 
ever is intended to be understood by that 
somewhat ambiguous word, we have only to 
remark, that the country-lad who, after finishing 
the ordinary course of instruction at the village 
school, finds himself unable to discourse more 
eloquently on the tender emotions than our 
friend Mythville has done to the damsel who 
most unaccountably happens to frequent “ the 
same lovely walks” as he does, at the same “ de- 
licioua sunset-hour,” justly deserves to be made 
the laughing-stock of all his brother bumpkins. 

The “ pictures of nature,” so far as we can 
ascertain, consist principally of those common¬ 
place observations which anyone would natu¬ 
rally make regarding the objects around him 
when passing through some pretty country lane, 
or near some old rookery, on a fine autumnal 
evening—considerably distorted, be it remem¬ 
bered, by the hammering process which they 
have had to undergo while being converted 
from natural prose to unnatural jingling rhyme. 
But it is when our young author attempts to 
•oar that he exhibite the most pitiable failure. 
As long as he sticke to “ ivy-clad towers,” and 
“ gentle meandering brooks,” we can just endure 
him: but when he meditates anything greater, 
his weakness becomes at once apparent $ bis 
majestic forests dwindle into the faint ghost of 
some suburban shrubbery; bis cataracts you 


turning the handle of the parish pump I 1 speak 
with more sincerity, Mr. Sophttattle, than those 
friends of yours who have, as a matter of cour¬ 
tesy, written you those pretty, but very cau¬ 
tiously-worded notes of congratulation which 
yott are so fond of exhibiting; while at the same 
time they have abused you in private in good 
pet terms for compelling them to buy such 


rubbish! And I tell you, that it is mad¬ 
ness in you to try to describe Nature: 
because Nature in her “ grandest moods ” 
you have never seen. If, instead of shiver¬ 
ing over that fire from October till early sum¬ 
mer, you will go forth with me (but it must not 
be in the sunshine) to one or two spots that I 
could name, by the swelling billow and foaming 
tarn, you Bhall there be obliged to admit to what 
an extent you have caricatured what God has 
created; unless—as I fear very much, in spite of 
all your fine talking, would be the case—you 
should be more interested with regard to the 
state of your Inverness wrapper, and “ patent 
paragon umbrella,” than with the noblest works 
of the Eternal. No, my dear Mithville, you can 
never climb the two-peaked mountain. Rest 
contented, then, to admire the grandeur of its 
summits from some fitting retreat in the valley 
below: and do not, I beseech you, do not at¬ 
tempt to deluge the world with a second flood 
of that weak, washy, mediocre trash which the 
Roman satirist declared, two thousand years 
ago, to be intolerable alike to gods and men and 
booksellers’ shelves! 

After this little digression on a subject not 
materially connected with our tale, I shall burry 
as quickly as possible over the remaining por¬ 
tion of my walk to Craigballow. As I ap¬ 
proached tne Grouse and Trout, I knew, by cer¬ 
tain sounds that reached my ears, that my search 
was not to prove fruitless, and that I should at 
least have tne means of ascertaining whether my 
suspicions were correct or otherwise. The 
lanalord seemed somewhat at a loss to know 
what to make of his erratic guest; but I satisfied 
his curiosity by simply telling him that I had 
spent the night with some old mends of mine— 
the Inmer8e8—and that, thinking the morning a 
very favourable one for walking off a slight cold 
caught during my ride on the previous day, I 
had strolled out to see what the Ballow looked 
like in its flooded state, and to give directions 
regarding my portmanteau, which I wished 
to be sent on, when convenient, to the Percy 
Arms. 

«Well, sir, there are few of out visitors, or 
indeed of our natives either, who would have 
cared to face what you have done this morning. 
However, you don*t seem as if it would do you 
much harm; but, as you have had a liberal 
allowance of one kind of mountain dew, won’t 
you step into the bar here with me for a minute 
or two, and try a little of a different sort that I 
think I can honestly recommend ?” 

“Thank you; I believe I may safely do so. 
You teem to have some merry revellers below; 
and that biasing peat-fire appeared so inviting 
as I passed the window, that I felt very much 
inclined to try to find a place beside it for a few 
minutes*” 

« Oh yes, there’s a nigger chap there who has 
been banging about the place for some days. I 
don’t know well what to make of him, for it is 
not often that we see such gentry in these 
parts. However, he’s a comical sort of a fellow in 
I hisway, and as there are a good many loungers 
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about the village to-day who can scarcely get 
about their occupations, and one or two fanners 
from a distance who have put in here, as the 
sailors say, from stress of weather, his presence 
has been very welcome. If you think you would 
enjoy half-an-hour in such company, we can, 
if you please, go down together.” 

We went down together, and I was soon as 
much at home with the bluff merrymakers, in 
the kitchen of the Grouse and Trout, as I had 
been on the preceding evening in the corre¬ 
sponding regions at the Percy Arms. The 
“ nigger chap ” recognized me at once, and re¬ 
turned my salutation with a low bow and a 
grimace; and it was not long before I had an op¬ 
portunity of carrying out the plan of operations 
on which I had determined. Having discovered 
that one of the country farmers was well ac¬ 
quainted with Mr. Inmers, I talked to him about 
tne family for some time; and then beckoning 
the negro towards me, asked him if he would 
allow me to fill him a glass of old ale to refresh 
him a little after his extraordinary exertions, and 
continuing, as it were, my conversation with 
the old farmer while I poured out the sparkling 
beverage, I remarked, “Yes, Miss Inmers is 
certainly a very charming young lady, and is 
just about to be married to Mr. William Blan- 

don—a most respectable citizen of N-. : 

And then presenting the glass, I immediately 
added, “ Here, Caesar, or Pompey, or whatever 
your name may be, drink health and happiness 
to Mr. William Blandon and that young lady 
who was so kind to you last night, beneath 
whose window you afterwards offered up the 
silent serenade /” 

“Rem tetigeram” To use a very vulgar 
phrase, “ I had hit the right nail on the head/’ 
and hit it with a vengeance. Lamp-black and 
burnt cork an inch deep could not conceal the 
Saxon blood that boiled in that indignant flash ! 
I was now sure of what I had suspected before; 
but not wishing to call the attention of the com¬ 
pany to the exact state of affairs, I contrived by 
an easy manoeuvre to drop the glass on the 
floor, breaking i^ of course, to pieces ; and, in 
the slight confusion that followed, it was no 
difficult matter to whisper, in a now eagerly at¬ 
tentive ear, “Mr. Henry Greenbank, I know 
you well now, in spite of your disguise, although 
I never saw you before last night, nor you me : 
contrive to meet me alone outoide as soon as 
possible, for I have much to tell you that you 
will be glad to hear/’ 

Mr. Greenbank (for it was indeed he) -made 
no further effort to conceal his identity, but re¬ 
plied, in a low, agitated voice, “ Who or what 
you are, or by what inexplicable means you have 
gained the information respecting me that you 
seem to be possessed of, I know not; but it 
matters little—I am Henry Greenbank, and I 
will meet you where we can converse alone, 
in a few minutes, as soon as I can do so with¬ 
out exciting the suspicion of these gaping clod¬ 
hoppers 1” 

“Do so. Depend upon it, I have sought 


you for your own good, and that of another; and 
I have good news to tell you.” 

“Then it was not true what you said about 
Mary—I mean Miss Inmers ?” 

“No, it was not. You must forgive me for 
practising that ruse in order to satisfy myself 
that my conjectures were correct: but we must 
separate for a little. I shall walk on towards 
the old bridge—follow me as soon as you can.” 

We very soon afterwards met in a retired spot 
beyond the bridge, and I related as briefly as I 
could the whole story of my acquaintance with 
the Inmers family. Mr. Greenbank did not in¬ 
terrupt me, even by asking a single question, 
until I came to talk—as I did, unreservedly—of 
Mary’s long, unchanging devotion to himself: 
and then, dear reader, if ever you have had to 
communicate a similar piece of information to a 
muscular young man of five-and-twenty, I think 

S ou will agree with me, that the grasp of the 
and which rewarded you for your trouble 
although no doubt very gratifying to the feel¬ 
ings, was at the same time somewhat trying to 
the flesh! 

“ If what you tell me be true,” said he, “let 
us hasten at once to the Percy Arms, or let me 
go alone; for you must require some rest after 
your battle with the tempest this morning. 

“ Oh no. I am quite ready to accompany 
you; but excuse me if I ask you whether or 
not you have seen yourself in a mirror this 
morning ? I do not know what Miss Inmers*s 
'news with regard to negro-emancipation may 
be, but if ‘Pity the poor African 1’ is to be 
your plea, we had better return for the hurdy- 
gurdy, to give additional iclat to the scene.” 

“ Hang it! I had quite forgotten this ridieu- 
lous disguise. What a figure I must look, to 
be sure! It will take me an hour or two, I am 
afraid, to render myself presentable, -as the 
European portion of my wardrobe is deposited 
with a faithful old friend who lives five miles 
further up the Ballow side; but if you will stay 
and refresh yourself at the Grouse and Trout 
until I can get there and back, I shall not loiter 
by the way. I have something to tell you of 
my own adventures in this neighbourhood 
which will astonish you, perhaps still more than 
anything you have yet heard.” 

“ Tell it me as we go along then. The sky is 
brighter than it was, and I must be allowed to 
accompany you, at least for a mile or two. I 
can then return and order dinner at the Grouse 
and Trout for us both—don’t frown, in your 
present ecstatic state, at anything so vulgar as a 
good dinner—and afterwards I shall be at your 
service.” 

This plan was adopted, and Mr. Greenbank s 
narrative, in something like his own words, was 
briefly as follows:— 

“You know the cause of my sudden de¬ 
parture from N-; but you do not know of 

the malicious plot (for such I now believe it to 
have been) by which I was entrapped on that 
fatal day. Mr. William Blandon and I, although 
acquainted for many years and in the habit of 
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seeing each other very frequently, had never 
been on what is called intimate terms. I, along 
with others, certainly believed him to be a very 
good man; bnt his apparent goodness always 
repelled rather than attracted an impulsive cha¬ 
racter like mine, and, although I respected him 
perhaps more than any of my friends, I was 
always glad to escape from his society. On the 
morning of the birthday-party, I had to call 
upon him on some business-matters, and could 
not help noticing that his reception of me was 
far more cordial than it had ever been before. 
After business, he pressed me to take a glass or 
two of wine. Then, he had just been getting in 
some foreign spirits, which were said to be of 
a very superior quality; he was not much of a 
judge himself: would I favour him with my 
opinion? Accordingly we visited the cellars, 
and, after tasting the contents of more than one 
or two casks, a letter was brought to him by the 
servant in attendance, summoning him, as he 
said, to York Assizes, on an affair that would 
admit of no delay. It was most unfortunate; 
still, if I had the rest of the day to spare till 
six o’clock, I might assist him out of the diffi¬ 
culty. 1 had the rest of the day to spare, and 
Mr. Blandon explained to me tnat one or two 
gentlemen from Scotland with whom he had 
been recently associated in the formation of a 

new joint-stock company, were to pass N-, 

on their way from London to Edinburgh, that 
day, and had promised to dine with him at an 
early hour, ana remain until the^leparture of the 
north mail, a little before six. It would seem 
very inhospitable to send them to a hotel, but 
there was nothing else for it, unless I would 
consent to stay and do the honours of the table 
in his absence. I had no objections to urge to 
this arrangement. The Mac-somethings arrived 
soon after; and Mr. Blandon, after making the 
best apology he could under the circumstances, 
committed them to my care, with a private in¬ 
tonation that they came quite far enough from 
the north to prefer whiskey to claret after 
dinner. In my novel capacity of host, I felt 
myself in duty bound to accommodate myself as 
much as possible to the tastes of my guests. 
Their tastes lay in imbibing toddy about as fast 
as the servants could supply us with hot water, 
from the moment the cloth was removed until a 
few minutes before the departure of the mail— 
and the result you know. 

“ When I left N- I had no definite aim, 

beyond the useful recourse of the reckless and 
desperate in all ages—a life of dangerous ex¬ 
citement on the ocean wave. Fortune, they 
say, must be assiduously followed by those who 
would win favours. The reverse was true in 
my case; for the more I tried to shun the fickle 
goddess the more she followed and smiled upon 
me. At Liverpool I met with the captain of a 
vessel belonging to a highly respectable com¬ 
pany in New York, with whom I had a slight 
acquaintance; and after telling him as much of 
my story as I thought necessary, he at once 
consented to take me with him for one voyage 
as supercargo, and to give me every oppor¬ 


tunity of gaining experience in my new pro¬ 
fession. Although formerly merely an amateur , 
still I was no novice in nautical affairs; and be¬ 
fore we had crossed the Atlantic, I showed my¬ 
self fully qualified to take the position of mate 
on another ship belonging to the same company 
which was to sail in a few days for the West 
Indies. I eagerly accepted the appointment; 
and, before we had been a week at sea, a terrible 
collision occurred—of which I daresay you must 
have read the accounts at the time—on which 
occasion the measures which I took while my 
superior officers were overcome with panic (ana 
one of them, at least, with brandy) were con¬ 
sidered to have been the means of saving 
a valuable cargo and many valuable lives. 
I was thus brought prominently under the 
notice of the owners, and before another 
voyage, the captain and I exchanged places, 
or rather, I took his place, ana he was 
dismissed, with a very severe reprimand, from 
the service of the company. But this was not 
all. The senior partner in our firm invited me 
to spend a few days with him at his mansion, in 
the neighbourhood of the city, during which 
time he so won upon me by his almost parental 
kindness that I told him my real name and the 
whole of my history. From that time, when¬ 
ever I was not at sea, he insisted upon my 
making his house my home: and on his death, 
which occurred a few months ago, he bequeathed 
to me almost the whole of his fortune, with an 
earnest request that I would return and see 
whether it were still possible for me to do any¬ 
thing to gladden the hearts of the friends of my 
childhood. 

“You are probably aware that, before leaving 

N-, I wrote to my unde, Mr. Joseph Green- 

bank. Of course he could not reply, as I gave 
him no clue by which I could be traced; but 
the first thing I did, on mature reflection, after 
landing at New York, was to endeavour to open 
up a communication with him by means of Mr. 
Blandon, whom I then thought the most likely 
person to assist me. I begged Mr. Blandon to 
assure my uncle, if he thought that it would be 
prudent to do so, that my devotion and grati¬ 
tude to him were unchanged as ever. I even 
ventured to request him to observe whether 
Miss Inmers snowed any signs of relenting, 
and left him to use his own discretion as to how 
much he should communicate to her of what I 
had written. Mr. Blandon’s reply was left at 
the address I had given him during my ftecond 
voyage, but it was far from being satisfactory. 
My uncle had died without even mentioning my 
name. Miss Inmers would not suffer the 
slightest allusion to be made to her former in¬ 
timacy with me, and was (at least report said 
so) about to be married to a gentleman who had 
quite recently formed her acquaintance. Such 
was the tale, cautiously worded and copiously 
interspersed with professions of sympathy and 
condolence, by which the hypocritical scoundrel 
endeavoured to deceive me, and by which, for 
years, I was deceived. Sometimes, it is true, 
when the hurricane swept our decks, and the 
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ship rocked like a child’s plaything on the the-Hill as he is generally called), and although 
created wave—when the timid “ shrieked/* and I must not urge you to accompany me all the 
the brave “ stood still”—the figure of Mary In- way to his lonely hut to-day, I hope, when we 
mere would appear, to interpose between me and have more leisure, to have the pleasure of intro- 
destraction, gently reproaching me for ever mis- ducing you to as fine a specimen of the true 
trusting her, and beckoning me to return, I ' Natty Bumppo’ type as you perhaps ever 
scarcely know when I first began to doubt Mr, saw. Well, as chance would have it, whoa I 
Blandon’s good faith towards me. I am not arrived at Craigballow, Jock was statijpg 
n aturally suspicious, and it was long before I amongst the idlers at the door of the inn. He 
could admit to myself the possibility of my little suspected who I was, and as it did not 
having been deceived. When, however, my exactly suit me to introduce myself to him 
kind benefactor in very plain terms hinted his there, I contented myself with cutting a few 
suspicions that I had entrusted my cause to a capers such as you have witnessed, endeavouring 
false friend, and afterwards rendered me, in one at the same time to discover what his movements 
sense at least, independent of the world’s smile would be for the night. Nothing could be more 
or frown, I determined, in compliance with his satisfactory. He was to proceed homewards, 
last wish, to return at once to England. On accompanied for the first mile or two by a friend, 
arriving at N—— I learnt, by some cautious in- in about an hour. My plan therefore was to 
quiries in the neighbourhood of The Lamb, that saunter on before, and meet him after his com- 
Mr. Inmers had fallen into difficulties, and that panion and he should have parted company, 
he and his daughter (still unmarried) had re- The sun went down before I had got tar on my 
tired into Bleakmontshire. I at once resolved way, but a brilliant, cloudless moon well supplied 
to follow them, and tried hard to persuade my- the place of the lord of day; and as the distant 
self that it was best for me to go in a straight- shaaowy outline of many a famili a r spot ap- 
forward manner and beg that the future might peered before me, my spirit rose for the time 
yet be allowed to atone for the past. But it superior to all the perplexing difficulties which 
would not do. That such was the most proper harassed me, and I abandoned myself without 
course for me to adopt, I did not doubt; but reserve to the happy memories of youthful 
the simple possibility of a cold reception from years. Having wandered some distance from 
Mary Inmers was more than I could bear. She the direct route, in order to deposit my musical 
might be even now engaged to another, and to instrument in an old hiding-place among the 
meet her under such circumstances would be to rocks, the entrance to which was known only to 
inflict unnecessary torture on one—perhaps on a few, I was just about regaining the highway, 
both; I must therefore be better acquainted singing, as I walked along, some verses of a 
with the real position of affairs before I pro- favourite old ballad, when, to my consternation, 
sented myself, see if possible without being seen, I beard my name pronounced, with a start of be- 
and know without being known. It was then wilderment, by a traveller who came abrapuy in 
that the idea of assuming this ridiculous dis- sight from the opposite direction. I Isad dis¬ 
guise suggested itself to me. I had once taken guised my faoe effectually enough, but not my 
the part of au African minstrel with consider- voice, ana Mr, William Blandon (for he it wash 
able tclat at some private theatricals at New by the sense of hearing rather than of sigh^ bad 
York, and that character appeared as suitable instantly recognised ms. It was an embarrass- 
for my present purpose as any other. The ing rencontre on both sides; for although Mr. 
metamorphosis was soon effected; and after one Blandon welcomed me with a great affectation 
long look at the window of that little room in of delight, I could nqt help suspecting from his 
The Lamb where Mary and I had spent so many manner that my sudden appearance was any- 
happy hours together, I took the train for thing but agreeable to him; while, on the other 
Bleakmont, carrying with me a light hurdy- hand, my own schemes were thus prematurely 
gurdy, and an old knapsack containing a some- disarranged. There was no help for it, however ; 
what more presentable dress, to be used if and after I had told him as much as I choeeto 
required. You are aware, perhaps, that a con- do respecting my present position, and assured 
siderable part of my yonth was spent in this him that my arrival was known to no time 
neighbourhood, and that Mr. Blandon’s widowed individual except himself (on which point he 
mother still resides in a small cottage about four seemed to be particularly inauisitiye), be ac- 
miles higher up the river. I remember having counted for his presence there by saying that he 
seen her frequently with the late Mrs. Inmers was returning from a hurried visit to his mother; 
when I was a boy, but of course I had no inten- and proposed, as he had only just time to catch 
tion of making her my confidante; but I thought the mail-gig from Craigballow to B l ea km on t , 
that t knew where to find one man able and that I should walk hack a short distance who 
willing to aid me, and to him I resolved to make him. I did so; and now we have oome to the 
myself known. This was an old gamekeeper place to which I wished to bring you More 
in the employment of Lord P., who first taught entering upon the climax of my story. What 
me the use of the fishing-rod and fowling-piece, remains to be told will now be more int elligib le 

and in whose company I have from time to time to you.” ( _ 

spent many a happy day in pursuit of the Although I had not ventured to interrupt Mr. 
speckled trout and mountain hare. He is quite Greenbank until he himself made this voluntary 
a character, this same John Irvine (or Jock-o’- pause in his narrative, it was impossible not to 
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be very much 6truck with the aspect of the 
locality to which we were approaching. A 
narrow foot-path* shut in on both sides by rocks 
and thick brushwood, had brought us to the 
base of a cataract below which the river Mallow 
separates itself into two streams, the larger of 
which immediately enters a subterranean passage, 
through which it flows for nearly a quarter of a 
mile. I had heard for some time, with no little 
astonishment, the roar of the unseen waters 
almost beneath my feet, and it was with a feel¬ 
ing akin to awe, that I now drew near to get a 
close view of that whirlpool, black as Acheron, 
through which these waters disappear from the 
light of day. There is a tradition amongst the 
mountaineers, that nothing that enters this 
whirlpool, to which they have given the name of 
* 19 Devil’s Gully” can ever be seen again; but 
this is not strictly correct, for the remains of a 
poor countryman, who was once precipitated 
into the abyss, were found a month or two 
afterwards below the junction of the upper and 
trader currents; hat had it not been for some 
shreds of clothing which still adhered to the 
limbs, no one would have supposed that the 
crashed and mangled mass baa ever borne a 
human form. Mr. Greenbank allowed me to 
gase for a few minutes into the frightful chasm, 
and then continued :— 

“ When Mr. Blandon and I reached the point 
where we are now standing, we both paused, 
as if by a natural impulse, to survey for a few 
moments, in silent admiration, the spot which 
had been both the charm and the terror of our 
childhood. The river, swollen by the melting 
of the snow on the bills, was at least four or 
five feet higher than it is to-day. I suppose you 
have heard of the blarney stone in Ireland, and 
the extraordinary virtue which it is said to confer 
upon the lips that press it. Well, that stone 
beneath your feet there also has its virtue. 
Whoever touches it with his right hand, stoop¬ 
ing in such a manner as not to bend the knee, 
between the hours of sunset and sunrise, Bhall 
obtain the wish nearest to bis heart. In con¬ 
formity to the superstition, I was just in the act 
of placing my hand upon the stone, when a 
violent, 1 cannot now by any stretch of charity 
call it an accidental, push from behind sent me 
headlong into the gully. Aye ! you may stare 
at me with incredulity; bat, difficult as you may 
find it to believe, tnat the arm which a few 
minutes before had been intwined in mine in 
apparent friendship, could thus be raised to hurl 
me to destruction, it is true nevertheless.” 

“ If 1 appeared incredulous, Mr. Greenbank, 
depend upon it, it was not for the reason you 
imagine* I was prepared to hear and to believe 
any villany of that man; hut that you were once 
tkerep ana are now here (unless a miracle nas 
been wrought for your salvation), I know not 
how that can be,” 

“ My escape may indeed be regarded as 
miraculous, and bad the river been in the same 
state then as you see it now, my fate must have 
been inevitable.” 

“But did you not say that the river was 


considerably higher that night than it is to¬ 
day ?” 

44 1 did; and to that circumstance, under 
Providence, I owe my safety. This may seem 
an enigma to you, but its solution is easy enough. 
The subterranean aperture was not sufficiently 
large to admit the whole volume of water, ana 
the surplus fluid (as a lecturer on hydrostatics 
might term it) flowing onward between, but not 
uTufcr the rocks, carried me along with it into 
that stagnant pool behind those trees. When, 
half-choked and bruised, I succeeded in strug¬ 
gling from the mud, it was to find myself alone, 
Blandon had hurried away as fast as he could, 

I have no doubt he believed then, and still 
continues to believe, that his murderous purpose 
had succeeded; hut some how, when ne least 
expects it, he shall yet be undeceived. I have 
little else to tell you, Jock o’ the Hill received 
me as one risen from the dead, with the most 
passionate manifestations of delight, and nursed 
me with every care, and no little skill, through 
the two days* illness that followed that dreadful 
night. As soon as I was able to travel, I was 
obliged to hasten to Liverpool on some business 
which my partners had entrusted to me, and 
this having been satisfactorily concluded, 1 
returned to this neighbourhood a few days ago. 
I have never been able to catch even a distant 
glimpse of Mary Inmers through all my mas* 
querading, and had fully resolved before seeing 
you, that this day should be the last of suck 
nonsensical foolery. I am ashamed that you 
should have caught me practising it; but you 
must remember that love, like insanity, often 
assumes most unaccountable phases, and when 
a little cold-water has removed these stains, let 
the*remembrance of them vanish too.” 

According to the arrangement which had been 
agreed upon, I left Mr. Greenbank at some 
distance from Jock o’ the Hill’s abode, and 
returned to order dinner, and wait his arrival at 
“ The Grouse and Trout.” He very soon joined 
me there, just as 1 expected to find him when 
dressed in his proper costume, as handsome a 
fellow as ever stole the heart of maiden fair. 
The landlord, good man, had no idea that the 
gentleman, behind whose chair he now stood 
with obsequious politeness, was the same whom 
he had entertained in his kitchen a few hours 
before, and amused us not a little with a doleful 
account of some robberies that had taken place 
on the previous night. He himself had lost 
ever so many fowls, and a whole cheese had 
been abstracted from Walter Begg, the carrier’s 
cart, in an adjoining yard. “ It was that nigger 
chap, gentlemen, you may depend upon that. 
I never liked the looks of the fellow; but to 
come into my house after plundering me as he 
did, that was a stroke of impudence, which I 
should scarcely have expected.” 

1 could see that Greenbank winced a little at 
this attack upon the honesty of his “ alter ego 
but, putting the best face upon it, he asked, with 
a roguish twinkle of the eye, whether or not the 
authorities had been apprised of the vagabond’s 
proceedings, and advised that they should bo 
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applied to without delay. As, however, the 
authorities in Craigballow consisted only of an 
old constable, who had been laid up for six 
weeks by an attack of rheumatism, there was 
little hope that the matter would be brought to 
a successful issue. Although neither of us felt 
any great desire to linger over the wine, the 
Bhades of evening had once more begun to 
thicken around us before we left the Grouse and 
Trout. In spite of the impatience of my com¬ 
panion, I had contrived that it Bhould be so, 
as I did not wish our approach to the Percy 
Arms to be observed from a distance, thinking 
that some caution would be requisite in introduc¬ 
ing the long-lost stranger. The day that had 
been ushered in by fierce tempest was succeeded 
by a night calm and serene : fit emblem of that 
sacred repose, which the Angel of Peace some¬ 
times breathes upon the stormy passions that 
agitate the human breast! 

Mr. Greenbank spoke but little on the way, and 
I shall not attempt to describe his emotions, as each 
foot* step brought him nearer to her with whom 
he now once more hoped to realize “ his earliest 
and purest dream/’ About half-a-mile from our 
destination, when passing a cottage, the interior 
of which could be seen by means of the light 
which issued from the window, he seized my arm 
with a sudden start, exclaiming at the same 
time, “ That is she.” I turned my eye in the 
direction indicated, and there, beside the decrepid 
old woman who occupied a seat close to the few 
logs that burned on the hearth, stood Mary 
Inmers, speaking the words of consolation and 
of comfort, all unconscious how closely, in her 
case, the shadowy steeds of night and morning 
were approaching each other. 

Whispering hurriedly to the strong man, 
who now trembled like a reed beside me, 
to go on a little way beyond the first bend 
of tne road, so that I might have an op¬ 
portunity of acquainting Miss Inmers of his 
arrival, and assuring him that as soon as 
they met I should go forward to make the same 
announcement to Mr. Inmers, leaving them to 
follow as slowly or as quickly as they pleased, 
I knocked at the door, and scarcely waiting to 
be invited, entered the lowly dwelling. I was 
proceeding to explain to Miss Inmers that I had 
seen her through the window, and thinking that 
she might perhaps feel a little timid at walking 
home alone, had ventured to offer her my escort, 
when the old woman, who, although blind, must 
have bad the sense of hearing developed in no 
ordinary degree, interrupted me with— " But 
there were two of you, I know by the footsteps, 
that stopped before the door: where’s the 
other?” 

“Yes,” I replied, looking at Miss Inmers, “I 
had a friend with me r he is waiting for us not 
far away.” 

Did she suspect from my manner who this 
friend really was ? It must have been so, else 
why that blood mantling so rapidly to the cheek? 
why those meek eyes turned so beseechingly 
towards mine, as if to rr.y—can it indeed be he ? 
The secret would not keep. What words I 


employed when we left the cottage I cannot 
remember, but Mary was speedily informed that 
her lover, kept away from her by a base fraud 
for five long years, had at length returned, 
having no reason to blush for any single act of 
his since he was last by her side; and one 
minute afterwards all the sorrows of those five 
dreary years were forgotten in that long embrace. 
But a stranger intermeddleth not with joys like 
these. Such transports of happiness as I wit¬ 
nessed that night by BaUowmere are rarelv 
granted to mortals here below; and it is well 
that it is so; for, were it otherwise, man would 
be so contented with the present, that he would 
never sigh for a future Eaen. 


Chap. IV. 

“ Let me have a cigar with you in your room 
after you have finished those letters which yon 
say roust be written to-night,” was the request 
which Mr. Greenbank made of me, as I rose to 
leave the supper-table, at which, after the first 
raptures of welcome had subsided, we had been 
discussing, after the fashion of ordinary mortals, 
the natural bearings of the various incidents 
recorded in the preceding chapters. 

“ Moil certainly,” I replied. “ As soon as 

S ou are at liberty, that is” (with a sly glance at 
lary), “if you ever should happen in this 
world to find yourself at liberty again, come up 
to me, and try the soothing influence of a weed, 
after the somewhat exciting events of the day.” 

" But you said, a little ago, that you had 
thought of a plan hy which that wretch Blandon 
can he visited with the punishment most justly 
merited by his crimes, without having recourse 
to legal measures; won’t you enlighten us a 
little on this point before you go ?” 

“ No; my plan requires some consideration, 
and must not be submitted for discussion pre¬ 
maturely. I shall, however, be prepared with 
a rough outline of the programme by the time 
you come up.” 

“And am I not to be admitted into your 
counsels ?” said Mary, looking so proud and so 
happy; “ you surely could not be so cruel as to 
keep me in the dark.” 

“ Certainly not; but we must proceed con¬ 
stitutionally, you know, in this matter. Mr. 
Greenbank and I, acting as the Lower House, 
must pass a bill of "menio pleetaimr ■” against 
Mr. William Blandon. Mr. Inmers shall re¬ 
present the Upper House, and give it his sanc¬ 
tion; and you. Miss Inmers, assuming the 
functions of Royalty itself, must afterwards affix 
your sign-manual to the decree of your loyal 
and loving subjects.” 

“ It seems, then, I am to have about as much 
of my own way as Queens generally have; but 
although her most gracious Majesty is not to be 
permitted to take part in your deliberations, I 
suppose it will be quite constitutional for her to 
open Parliament in person, in one hour from 
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this time, in the hall! where it will hold its pre¬ 
sent sittings—No. 4, Percy Arms, Bleakmont- 
shire.” 

~ “ The throne shall be ready for your Majesty’s 
reception, and may Monarch never wear a more 
uneasv crown than that which % will then be 
placea upon your brow.” 

I had given it as my excuse for leaving the 
room that I had letters to write, and such in¬ 
deed was the case; but they were not of such a 
nature as to occupy roe more than five or ten 
minutes, and might have been delayed till later; 
but 1 knew that Mr. Inmers would retire early, 
and, remembering the proverb about the number 
three being in certain cases rather awkward, 1 
thought it prudent, as well as considerate in me, 
to withdraw for a time. My correspondence was 
soon finished, and I then sat down to have 
what the Dutch metaphysicians would call “ a 
downright good think” about the practicability 
of the scheme which had suggested itself to me 
in the course of the evening, when we were 
discussing some additional facts connected with 
our story which had come to light during the 
day. It is time that these facts should be de¬ 
tailed, and I cannot do so more intelligibly than 
by transcribing, verbatim , a letter which Mr. 
Inmers received that afternoon from the eminent 

solicitors, in N-, to whom Mr. Greenbank, 

sen., had entrusted the management of his 
affairs. 

N-, January 24th, 18—. 

Sib,— We have the honour to inform you that 
in terms of the will of the late Mr. Joseph Green- 
bank, bearing date Feb. 16th, 18—, your daughter, 
Miss Mary Inmers, will, under certain provisions 
afterwards to be explained, be entitled, on the 16th 
proximo, to the sum of £60,000, should Mr. Henry 
Greenbank, the nephew of the testator, not appear 
before that time. It was the wish of our client 
that the nature of his will should not be made 
public, in the event of the continued absence of this 
nephew, until the expiry of five years; but we were 
also invested with a discretionary power in this 
matter; and we now think it best to anticipate, by a 
few weeks, the communication which we should then 
have had to make to you. The reason for our doing 
so is as follows: The clerk who was employed in 
drawing up the will of Mr. Greenbank, and who is 
now lying dangerously ill, has requested the clergy¬ 
man who visits him to inform us that, under intimi¬ 
dation, he disclosed the contents of that will to Mr. 
William Blandon, and that he has reason to believe 
that Mr. Blandon has been, and is now endeavour¬ 
ing to take some unfair advantage of Mr. and Miss 
Inmers by means of the information thus obtained. 
Of course you will know best what importance to 
attach to this statement; but we thought it only 
just to the late Mr. Greenbank, to you, and to our¬ 
selves, to let you know of it as soon as possible. 
We have despaired of ever hearing anything further 
of Mr. Henry Greenbank, and are obliged to con¬ 
clude that the report which reached us some years 
ago of his death must have been correct, but full 
details respecting the property named above, the 
contingencies and amount of interest accumulated 
since 18—, shall be forwarded to you in our next. 


Trusting that we shall continue to receive the 
patronage of Miss Inmers and yourself, 

We are, Sir, 

Tour obedient servant, 

Grbgson and Sharflby. 

John Inmers, Esq. 

Here then was the true key to the disinterested 
motives which had influenced the saintly stock¬ 
broker. Knowing that Mary Inmers would come 
into possession of £50,000 if young Greenbank, 
whom he had always bated at heart, as one 
likely to thwart some of his favourite plots, 
remained out of the way, or could be kept out 
of the way for five years, he thought that such 
a stake was worth almost any risk; and what he 
risked to gain it, we have seen. The same post 
which brought this letter from Messrs. Gregson 
and Sharpley had also brought one to Miss 
Inmers, from Blandon himself, in which he 
informed her that he had now received certain 
information that their dear young friend had 

not survived his departure from N-more 

than a year, and urged her more earnestly than 
ever to name the day on which he might hope 
to obtain the desire of his heart cherished for 
years, concluding with a few attempts at some¬ 
thing like the pathetic, copied, if I am not 
greatly mistaken, from an old work entitled 
“ The Universal Letter Writer.” 

It was much more than an hour (I never 
^expected anything else under the circumstances) 
before my meditations were interrupted; but 
they came at last, with many apologies for their 
long absence, declaring, of course, that they 
had no idea of how the time had passed. Mary 
did not stay with us long; it was very late; 
besides, she knew that I had some project which 
I wished to discuss alone with her Harry, and, 
like a sensible girl, she soon left us to ourselves. 
No sooner had she gone, than my friend, 
adopting the Homeric method of plunging at 
once into the middle of a subject, exclaimed: 
“ Well, now, Mr. Grandchaupp, what is to be 
done! Is one of us to hurry off to N-, to¬ 

morrow morning, and have Mr. William Blan¬ 
don arrested for the attempted murder of one 
Henry Greenbank, on the 17th of last month?” 

“ I have thought of that; but I fear it will 
scarcely answer. . In the first place, a publicity 
would thus be given to many things, whicn 
neither you nor Miss Inmers would like to see 
flourishing in a prominent position in all the 
newspapers in Bleakmontshire; and, in the second 
place, knowing the cunning of him with whom 
we have to deal, as well as his hitherto un¬ 
blemished reputation, and knowing also how 
easy it is to give to facts a false colouring, which 
may for a time mislead even the most cautious, 
I doubt very much whether, with simply your 
word against his, any jury would convict him 
upon the capital charge.” 

" Well, I agree with you there; but could we 
not have him indicted for attempting to gain 
fraudulent possession of certain monies, the 
property of one Miss Mary Inmers ?” 

"Worse and worse. You forget that your 
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uncle's wealth, by the terms of the will, is 
yours, not hers, now: at least, from the tenor of 
Messrs. Gregson and Sharpley’s letter it would 
appear so; but, besides, it is scarcely felony, 
you know, to offer your hand to a young lady, 
even although she should be * seised or possessed’ 
of fifty thousand pounds. No; I have thought 
of all these plans, and one or two besides. 
Horse-whipping, for instance, or ducking in the 
nearest pond, are no bad expedients, under 
certain circumstances; but here, I think I know 
of something better,” 

“ And what may that something be ?” 

“ You remember that Mr. Blanaon has written 
to Miss Inmers, earnestly urging her to fix the 
dav for her nuptials ?” 

3 ‘ Yes, the impudent dog, I know he has,” 

u Well then, let her ,/fa the day ," 

“ Fix the what ! I say say, sir, are you mad, 
or do you wish to drive me so ?” 

M Neither, my good fellow, I do assure you : 
and if you will hear me to the end you will 
probably agree with what I say. I was going 
to advise that Miss Inmers should fix a Jay— 
and that an early one—for her nuptials. I did 
not mean that his were to take place on the same 
day; although we must, for the success of our 
scheme, allow the dear man to harbour that 
delusion in the mean time. Don’t you think 
that when the crisis comes we can find a bride¬ 
groom without having occasion to trouble him 
and won’t he just be not a little pleased to find 
that he has come all this distance merely to have 
the pleasure of seeing Miss Inmers, and the trea¬ 
sure for which he has bartered his soul, pass into 
the keeping of bis old friend, Mr. Harry Green* 

"Ah! now I see what you would be at, 
Bring him here, thinking he is going to have 
Mary, and then surprise him just as he is about 
to clutch the golden apples. Really, Grand* 
chaupp, the idea is worth a statue; a “ monu - 
mentum are perennvs," such as old Dr, Prosody 
used to tell us about, and I think I must erect 
something of the kind in your honour in some 
part of our grounds, where Mary and I can see 
it every morning$ but don’t you fear that there 
may be some insurmountable obstacles in the 
wav ?” 

“ No; I think not, I shall endeavour to 
secure Mr. Inmers’s approval and co-operation. 
Mary, I think, I may safely leave to you. We 
must, of course, take care that Mr. Blandop 
does not visit the Percy Arms before the wedding 
day: that 1 think will be easily accomplished; 
for, secure of his prize, he is not the man to care 
much about the pleasure of saying pretty things 
to the lady before the time. Such mends as we 
can depend upon’may, if necessary, be admitted 
into the secret, and any business that may re¬ 
quire to be attended tom N— I daresay I can 
transact for you, if you will intrust me with it. 
I met this Mr. Sharpley* of the firm of Gregson 
and Sharpley, on the continent some years ago: 
a pleasant companion he was amongst the Alps, 
and I shall be very g;lad to renew my acquaint¬ 
ance with him. I think we had better take him 


into otp confidence* I understand it is usual 
here, as in most parts of Scotland, for marriages 
to be solemnised in private houses instead at si 
the public altar in the church. This is also in 
our favour, and altogether the thing seems 
perfectly practicable.” 

And the more we talked of it the more prac¬ 
ticable it seemed : so that before we separated 
for the night we were Quite sanguine of a suc¬ 
cessful issue. When I met Mary on the fol¬ 
lowing day, her " sweetly conscious ” blushing 
cheeks revealed to me very plainly that Harry-' 
who had been with her for half-an*hour alone- 
bad not pleaded hie cause in vain, and that 
little opposition would be offered by her. 
Mr, Inmers—feeling keenly, as those wno never 
attempt to deceive themselves must always feel 
deception practised upon them by another, es¬ 
pecially when that other has for years been re¬ 
garded as a true and valued (riena—hesitated a 
little at firstj but I succeeded in convincing him, 
by arguments which seemed satisfactory to my¬ 
self, that as Mr. Blandon’s crimes were such as 
could scarcely he reached by rite arm of the law, 
we were perfectly justified in the course we in¬ 
tended pursuing. 

‘Mary would not consent to write to Mr. Blan- 
don herself; I therefore undertook to compote 
an epistle, which should be afterwards trans- 
scribed and signed by Mr. Inmers, to the effect 
that his daughter had at length consented to 
name the 15tn of next month for her marriage* 
And I flatter myself that, if the proper use of 
language be, as the French diplomatist said, to 
conceal one’s real sentiments, my missive wae a 
masterpiece in its way—" Finis canmat opus/* 
The best of it was, it had the desired effect, aad 
the conspiracy—no, we must not call it by that 
ugly name : I mean the legitimate combination 
for the purpose of inflicting a severe moral chas¬ 
tisement upon one in every respect deserving of 
it—rapidly hastened to its consummation. 

I spent a few days in N— with Mr. 
Sharplsy, who beartUy approved of all that we 
intended doing, and declared that^ nothing 
should prevent him from seeing the denouement 
at the Percy Arms. He had taken such good 
care of Mr. Greenbank’s property while that 
gentleman was absent on nis travels, that he 
thought he had a right to be present at the 
wedamg— besides, what better opportunity could 
he have of resigning his trust, and giving an 
account of his stewardship, 

James Lindsay threw up his cap, with a shout 
like that of a schoolboy who has received a 
half-holiday, and laughed—such a laugh! 

‘ 1 Where it most sparkled no glance could discover— 
In lip, cheek, or eye—for he brightened all over!” 

I did not ask for an introduction to Mr* 
Blandon; but I did insist on his being pointed 
out to me in the street, or rather, I succeeded in 
pointing him out to myself; for I had formed so 
correct an idea of that gentleman’s appea r ance, 
that I had no difficulty whatever in recognising 
the original. “ Yee,” thought I, as he walked 
past me, “ that self-satisfied simper becomes you 
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well here; bat you little know wb&t a mine is 
ready to explode under your feet! Wait till I 
get you into Bleakmontsmre!” 

And at last the day came. Eleven o’clock 
was the hour fixed for the ceremony to take 
place p and a few minutes before that time, a 
chaise, drawn by a couple of prancing greys, 
drew up before tne Percy Arms. Mr. Sharpley, 
Captain Morrison—a Peninsular veteran, who 
haa retired on half-pay to his native glen, and 
was on very intimate terms with Mr. lnmers— 
James Lindsay, the Presbyterian clergyman who 
was to officiate, and myself, along with a few 
neighbours and friends, were assembled in the 
most commodious apartment in the house to re¬ 
ceive the bridegroom expectant, and performed 
our part so well, that to the last moment he had 
no suspicion of what was about to happen. 
As is not unusual on Buch occasions, a few mo¬ 
ments of rather embarrassing silence suoceeded, 
and then all eyes were turned towards the bride, 
who entered leaning upon the arm of her vene¬ 
rable parent Mr. Blandon, animated surelv— 
villain as he was—by some emotions nobler than 
those which earth’s glittering dross inspires, as 
his eye rested on the lovely figure before him, 
made one hasty step forward, as if to place him¬ 
self in his proper position in front of tne clergy¬ 
man ; but before he oodld take a second, the 
hand which he thought would in a few minutes 
be his far ever was clasped in those of Mr. 
Henry Greenbank, who, on a preconcerted sig¬ 
nal, had thrown open the side-door behind which 
he was concealed, and now stood boldly con¬ 
fronting the man whom the interposition of 
Providence alone bad prevented from being his 
murderer. For a few moments the stockbroker 
appeared to be utterly paralysed; and 1 have no 
doubt actually believea that the ghost of the 
murdered Harry, like that of Banquo of old, bad 
come as an unbidden wedding-guest: but the 
looks of scornful defiance which met him on all 
sides, and the hearty welcome which the true 
bridegroom received, convinced him at length 
that it was no vision, but a reality which startled 
him. He felt that those eyes had “ speculation” 
in them, and that the terrible game at which he 
had been playing was irretrievably lost. And as 
this consciousness forced itself upon him, no 
pen can describe that look of cowardly terror 
and baffled malice! I have seen men rendered 
so hideous by vice, that you could scarcely call 
them human: but 1 never saw a fiend incarnate 
till the hour in which the mask was suddenly 
torn, before my eyes, from the free of the 
smooth-tonguea hypocrite l 

After struggling for a time, as if it were for 
words to utter some curse of vengeance, he 
turned to leave the room; but we hemmed him 
in on all Bides, so that there was no escape; 
while Mr. lnmers addressed him in the most 
solemn manner on the enormous nature of his 
guilt i and concluded by saying that one of the 
reasons which had influenced him in allowing 
him to be brought there that day was, that he 
might see and know that there is an Eye above 
all, which continually watches over those who 


seek its protection, and an arm of might that 
will not suffer the machinations of the wicked 
to triumph for ever. It was then intimated to 
him that after the ceremony he would be al¬ 
lowed to depart. What his thoughts must have 
been, as he heard the vows uttered and the bless¬ 
ings invoked, I do not pretend to tell; but as 
soon as it was permitted him to do so, he slunk 
away like a hound that had received the lash, 
no one honouring him with a word, except that 
I whispered to him, in low, but audible tones, as 
he passed me—“ Be very careful on your jour¬ 
ney not to go too near to the Devil 9 s Gulley /” 
But although we had guaranteed him against 
personal violence, it was not so easy to restrain 
the fury of the crowd outside. Jock o’ the Hill, 
who was aware of most of the circumstances 
narrated above, was determined that the popular 
voice should at least be heard on the occasion; 
and the moment Blandon showed his face out¬ 
side, he was received with such an outburst of 
yells and hisses as must have rung in his ears 
for months afterwards. The post-boy, who had 
been induced to refuse to carry him back, de¬ 
clared point-blank, in an accent which Bhowed 
that he had received his early training conside¬ 
rably south of the Tweed, that it was enough for 
him to be able to say that he’d driven Satan 
once in his webide, and that be was not going 
to try the experiment a second time! The vic¬ 
tim was therefore obliged to walk to Craigbal- 
low, followed by the infuriated mountaineers, 
who, if the troth must be told, gave him some 
more tangible proofs of the estimation in which 
he was held than mere words could have con¬ 
veyed. The lesson might prove a salutary one 
to him; bat I scarcely expect that it will be so i 
for, although such men as be may gnash their 
teeth in unavailing regret that their designs have 
been frustrated and their villaniea revealed, sel¬ 
dom, indeed, is it granted to them to realise the 
import of that holy word— mp*nt ! 

It were needless longer to protract our tale. 
H&nv and his better angel are away to some 
spot m that fairy-land of which we have spoken. 
Their healths have been proposed in an appro¬ 
priate speech (I need not say by whom), and 
duly honoured in a flowing Dumper; Captain 
Morrison has sung his best, in tact his only 
song— 

101 be his, and beOl be mine, 

The braw braw lad of Gala-water* 

and the wedding guests are about to separate: 
Mr. lnmers seems to miss bio Mary, hot he 
does not murmur; because he knows that in a 
few weeks he will take up his abode with the 
young couple in the noble mansion which they 
nave purchased at no great distance; where, 
also, a hearty welcome, a fishing-rod, and a gun 
—three no contemptible blessings—are always 
to be reserved for me. To-morrow I return to 
my books and my bachelorhood; trusting, dear 
reader, that you have not wearied during the 
short time that we have lingered together by 
Ballowmere. 
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CHURCHYARDS AND EPITAPHS. 

BY MERLIN. 

Part III. 


“ I like that ancient Saxon phrase, which calls 
The burial-ground God’s-acre. It is just: 

11 consecrates each grave within its walls, 

And breathes a benison o’er the sleeping dust” 

Lohgfellow. 


This 

Is the house of God : 

Come to it as often and as early as yon can ; 
Enter into it with joy and gladness, 

And 

Behave in it as in the presence of God, 

With all doe decorum and devotion. 

' The time approaches rapidly when this and 
similar inscriptions will no longer be read by the 
village youth as they enter the house of God. 
One oy one new churches rise up with spires 
pointing to Heaven, unhke the gray old towers 
from whence the starling and jackaaw have for 
centuries welcomed the morning light. New 
ones rise, and old ones are renovated; but 
nevermore these words of kindly warning are 
recarved upon the old, or written on the new. 
It is only the thoughtless who can see this whole¬ 
sale sweeping away of the customs of our fore¬ 
fathers without some regret: there is something 
to reverence in them, if only because they were 
the things our sires daily contemplated. For 
ourselves we confess, in spite of modem in¬ 
novations, to a warm love for these aim pie maxims 
'and customs of our ancestors, and cannot but 
feel a loss of something dear to us, when, after 
an absence, it may be of only a few years, we 
find the church walls we last saw gray with 
lichen and moss, and covered with the rudely- 
formed hieroglyphics of men whose earthly 
frames have crumbled into dust, with sharp 
edges, and smooth stones neat and prim, and 
a new-fashioned door where the old porch stood. 
Half the looked-for joy of “ coming home” 
depends upon seeing these again; yet think not, 
oourteous reader, that I prefer the oaken high- 
backed pews and ill-convenienced ways of their 
days to these; it is not that, so much as an 
estrangement from their spirits, for one cannot 
bu cubily realise, though only in fancy, their 
habits and probable appearance in a place they 
never knew, as in one whose every particular 
was fastened on their memory. 

It was a sweet October afternoon, with here 
and there a leaf flickering through the air, when. 


after breasting a hill that left me breathless, I 
entered the old stone porch of a village church 
to copy the lines placed at the head of this paper, 
and to rest myself upon the worn seats of red 
sandstone, so wisely provided for the traveller 
to rest, as it were under God’s wing. A man 
of middle-age was sitting there, with his staff 
between his knees, upon which he rested his 
Bharp chin; he too was scant of breath, though 
I knew he had not climbed the hill; but the 
hard lines and sharp angles of a face that had 
evidently once been round and comely to look 
upon told sufficiently of his quick snatches and 
short sentences. Half the delight conferred by 
my long rural walks depends upon the opportu¬ 
nities that occur of talking with village people: 
let those who find time heavy on their hands try 
this, it will give them many a pleasant hour and 
teach many a wholesome lesson ; at least it has 
me. A little ineffectual ray of sunlight stole 
through some yew trees into the porch, and 
played about his face; but they only served to 
deepen the expression of pain and disease. 

“ A beautiful autumn da;y,” said I, opening 
my conversation by the aid of that obliging 
topic the weather, and taking out a pencil to 
copy the lines. 

“ It be, sir, very fine,” was the reply. 

“ Been ill long, sir ? you seem weak.” 

“ A mort o’ time, sir, and varry weak;” and 
he paused not for words so much as breath, and 
again resumed speaking slowly, with a rest 
between each sentence. “ Ever sin' last winter; 
but it wur cornin’ afore then: years agone 
now,” 

“ Indeed,” said I, to fill up a gap; “ and can¬ 
not the doctor do you good ?” 

“ Nae, I count they can’t mend me much; I 
took a cold; thae ca’d it somethin’ else; but it 
wur a cold, an it didn’t leave me kindly like.” 

“ Live in the village 1” 

“ Av sir, ay, in on a thae cots, as stand back 
frae the road yonder. It’s a’most kind o’ the 
squire, and shows a good heart, he’s niver bin 
for the rent sin I wur took, and the gentry’s all 
kind, and sends me bits and sups frae their own 
tables, and blankets—it’s very kind, sir.” 
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Churchyards 

"That it is, and you’re right thankful 
too.” 

"Happen so; but they worn’t be thanked. 
Miss Hester, sir, that’s squire’s daughter, says I 
■bant goo to the parish, though there be thae 
as say it ’ud be nest: but I dorn’t like the 
thout o’ that. You see I worked as long as I 
could, and we’d a large family to keep. Ony 
how, some’s grow’d up now, and helps me all 
they can, but it arnt much: ony it’s the spirit to 
do’t if they could.” 

And the sick man wiped away a tear with 
his rough fleshless hand, leaning back against 
the wall. 

"And they all did well; all but Mark, poor 
lad. When 1 used to lay awake o’ nights, I often 
made to mysel a picter like of him cornin’ home 
a better man; but it ’ill be too late now for me,” 
and he paused again and tried to hide another 
tear, though he might have been proud of it 
rather than ashamed. I saw he had more to tell, 
and did not speak. Presently he continued: 
" He took to poacbin’ wi’ a rough set in the 
town. It’s no use to repent, but I’ve often 
thowt if he’d stayed wi’ the rest on us he’d 
never ha’ done it, and the first night as he went 
out, they was took, and some transported; but 
the squire got him off, if he’d leave the country. 
So he went to sea, an’ it’s three years now, sin’ 
wi heard on him: eddication warn’t easy then as 
it is now, and he couldn’t write you see, may 
hap he’s gone there afore me (pointing up to the 
blue sky), and so be I’ll see him soon : he was 
right at heart, ony it wur the wild fellows o’ the 
town as spoilt him.” 

It was sad to see the pale man, and to hear 
him talk thus, pausing at every sentence for 
breath; but it seemed, as he afterwards said, a 
" relief like to talk about thingsbut here he 
was interrupted by a violent cough that shook 
him terribly. Before he recovered, a little red¬ 
faced girl came tripping up the neatly kept path, 
to fetch him in and carry his cushion, made on 

urpose for this seat, where he often sat for 

ours in the summer. He seemed so weak 
when he rose to go, I could not but offer my 
arm, and, leaning on me, we slowly went down 
the path together. On either side were grassy 
mounds and tomb-stones of yesterday and to¬ 
day. Pausing before one of tnese, marked only 
by a little foot-stone, he said, "That’s the place; 
Will lies there, and before another summer I 
shall too.” I could not bring myself to speak 
of a hope I knew could never be realized, and 
he did not speak of this with regret, like he had 
of Mark. I saw him seated in his cottage, and 
asked his leave to call when I came tbit way 
again. (Oh 1 let us never use discourtesy to the 
poor,!)To which he answered," Do, sir, do; for it’s 
cheery to have a stranger to talk wi’; if I arn’t 
gone I’ll be happy; thank ye kindly for to-day, 
and God bless ye!’’ Under pretext of showing me 
where the keeper of the church keys lived, I took 
the little maioen with me. I wanted the man’s 
name, that I might send what little I could 


and Epitaphs. 

spare of worldly wealth to " Miss Hester” for 
his use: she would best know how to supply 
his needs. With the keys in my hands I went 
back to copy epitaphs, somewhat saddened by 
the old man’s converse. 

I did not call again; for, passing through the 
church-yard only a few weeks later, I saw the 
sod was newly turned upon the grave he had 
pointed out, and knew his spirit was beyond the 
limits of my world, and that there were no mdre 
fears of the poor-house, or of want, for him—a 
worthy son of toil, who had bravely fought 
life’s hard battle; fought it and conquered, 
without swerving from the ranks. His life had 
been a manly voyage against the adverse wind 
and tide of fortune, with no rudder but his own 
weak arm—no compass but his own unflinching 
will; yet had he won the victory, and gone down 
in peace to receive his reward. 

Let us return to the epitaphs; Here is one 
we take from that over-stocked acre in which 
we were holding converse; but it is not so much 
the verse as the device above it I would ask you 
to consider: it was new to me, though it may 
not be toyou. However this may be, it is a meet 
emblem for a gentle maiden’s death—this pillar 
of whitest marble, from which the top has been 
roughly knocked off, as indicative of the life 
brought to an end just when its fairest promise 
was held out. The verse below the name runs 
thus, and, though without great merit in a 
literary point of view, is sweet and appropriate; 
perhaps its greatest failing is that it would be 
more consistently applied to an infant than a 
maiden verging on womanhood: 

This lovely bud, so young and fair, 

Call’d hence by early doom. 

Just came to show how sweet a flower 
In Paradise would bloom. 

All who have lingered to read the inscriptions 
upon grave-stones, more especially in rural 
places, must have observed the frequent re¬ 
petition of one verse, almost as universal as the 
names of families, of which, in a by no means 
extensive parish, I have counted a dozen or 
more stones, all bearing one name, and often 
the same epitaph. This was particularly the 
case in the church-yard on the bill, of which I 
am now writing, and the two following verses 
were there over and over again—in the remotest 
corner and down by the footpath—on stones that 
had as yet no touch of moss, and on others which 
the closest inspection would only enable you to 
make out here and there a letter: just sufficient 
to know that it was only one of these upon a 
more ancient stone, and that the time spent in 
removing the moss (which, by the way, is just 
in full bloom, and more than ordinarily plentiful 
and beautiful after the summer rains), and 
striving to decipher the dim characters, was 
just so much lost time. The first of these, 
commencing, "Afflictions sore,” is too back- 
nied for quotation. The second was as fol¬ 
lows :— * 
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friend after friend departs; 

Who has not lost a friend ? 

Thera is no friendship here of heart; 

That finds not here an end. 

There was one more recurring very often, 
though hot so frequently as the above t 

He was a kind and Inoffensive friend, 
freaeeftil In life and happy in his end; 

Hamlets in words, and in his dealings just, 

▲ eonetant friend, and upright to hie trust. 

These are repeated here merely to il¬ 
lustrate the not over wise custom among 
the villagers of H • • * h in attributing the 
same virtues to so many individuals, among 
whom there could not be so near a resemblance 
hs to warrant this repetition. It is with pleasure 
We turn from these to one of a more than 
ordinarily feeling and manly tone; it is copied 
from the obscurest corner of a new cemetery, 
and the stone is void of name or date: 

Hire, with her sleepiog 
Babes, reeteth in peace 
an excellent woman, 

A most devoted wife 
and mother, 

And a faithful follower of 
Christ her Saviour. 

Stranger! tread lightly; 

Speak reverently; 

Go Imitate an example 
Fragrant with the 
Most predous memories 
To him who knew her best I 

How rapidly that cemetery, which was but 
yesterday the play-place of happy children, is 
filling with the dead! It seems but a day since 
its green sod and gravel-walks were consecrated, 
with pomp and ceremony. It is but a few years, 
and yet there are but few homes iu the dark 
city behind that have not brought some from 
among their number hither; and we see every¬ 
where, among the green shrubs and murky plots, 
heaving mounds, and stones telling that “ The 

§ rass withereth, and the fiower fadethand 
lat “ Frederic” is “ not lost,” but " gone be¬ 
fore;” and Thomas, beloved son of the above, 
has “changed Time for Eternity;’* or that 
Mary has “ pot off incorruptionand desires 
that “ Ye be also ready, for. ye know not when 
the Lord cometh.” Or of the tender child, who 
was to her father as “ the sun is to the day 
who “ suffered long and was meek,” but “ is 
now where pain and suffering are no more.” 
These, and such as these, are the epitaphs 
current among our contemporaries. One by 
one, as the old stones are removed or their in¬ 
scriptions become unreadable, the old and often 
ludicrous lines become extinct. With pleasure 
we mark the good work Education is doing, and 
which prevents their repetition. 

In the cloisters of Worcester Cathedral, on an 
otherwise naked stone, ws read this word of 
gloom: 

Miserrimuti 

What a dark history may not the imagination 


shape from it! Through how much sin and 
remorse must the man whose dust lies bsnsath 
have passed, to merit so. dark au epitaph 1 Hap¬ 
pily there are few lives Utterly desolate, and these 
only known to such as are burdened with the 
weight of unatoned-for and undiscovered 
crimes. 

Hitherto, kind reader. We have been diffuse; 
gossiping among the tomb-stones rather than 
fairly Writing off the epitaphs for your perusaL 
our purpose here not being to classify and 
arrange into various sections the epitaphs ws 
have copied, so much as to present you with a 
fair estimate—or, rather, sample—of our English 
churchyards and their tombstones, taking them 
as they exist; and thus, as in die following 
poesy of verses, we wander and pause, now by 
a stone of to-day, and then by one upon which 
the min and snow of centuries have Adieu, 
stooping to trace the dim old capitals, 
or the illuminated letters of to-day’s writing, 
and now, by way of "conscience-work,” 
we proceed rapidly from one to another, leavrag 
the readers Of the page to make, as is most in 
accordance with their individual character, a 
commentary for themselves. 

Since the publication of the first part of this 
paper our attention has been drawn to others of 
a similar nature in contemporary magazines, 
but their examples being gathered from different 
localities, and the subject being differently 
treated, we do not think this consideration suf¬ 
ficient for the abandonment of our original de¬ 
sign. Nor do we, as has been suggested, see 
any reason why the names of obscure individuals 
should he hers produced, or even the places in 
which the epitaphs are to be found named, un¬ 
less iu cases like the following, when they will 
help out the point of the lines in question. 
On Jane Pitt, of the Level, 1779** 

Here lie the remains of a worthy old qaesn. 

As good a companion as ever was seen; 

At the Lbtbl she dwelt in every one’s heart 
TUI death at her majesty lbybll’d a dart. 

King** princes, and peasants, at his summons mist 

fall, 

For death the great lbvellsr, lbtklb ns all. 

Or the following:— 

Esther Orton—-a bitter, sour weed; 

God never loved her, nor increased seed. 

It is only in cases like these, where the name, 
or circumstances in life, give rise to the epitaph 
that name or other description is not out of 
place, 


* Ws extract this and several of the following 
from an interesting volume by John Noake, Ifeq., 
entitled "The Rambler in Worcestershire,’* In 
Which will be found much curious iuformution re¬ 
lating to tbe churches, Ac., Ac., of that county. 
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Twenty yean I was a maid, 

Ten months I was a wife, 

Five weeks I whs a mother 
And then I lost my life. 

Our next speaks well for tha connubial bliss 
of one Mary Ford— 

Here lies the body of Mary Ford* 

Whose soul we hope Is with the Lord: 

Bat if for hell she’s changed this life, 

It’s better than being John Ford’s wife. 

And reminds us of another we quote from 
memory— 

Here lies my dear wife, a sad slattern and shrew, 

If I flftM I r egre tt e d her, I should He too. 

Here It a specimen of orthography early in 
the I6lh cantiry— 

Thvi Death triumphs, and tels n al amt dye; 
Ttm we triumphs to Christa by Death to flye 
To Use to dye is not to dye; bat lire 
To dye to bllsse is blessed life to give, 

Aske how they Us'd, and thov shall know their 
•ode. 

They dyed saintes to Cod—to prove tr?e friend. 

My anchor's cast— 

My warpe’s on shore-* 

And here I lie 

•Till time's no more, 

Is pithy and appropriate for the grate of a 
Severn waterman. We give our next to pimle 
the reader as it has done us: it is copied from 
an antique church tilo— 

Think men thl llffe may not ever endure, 

That thow dost thl self of that thow art sare, 
Bat that thow be just onto thi lectur cure, 

And ever his avails the hid is bat aventurv. 


Oar friend is gone before 
TV) that celestial shore; 

He hath left his mates behind 
He hath all the storms outrode, 

Found the rest we toil to Hod- 
Landed in the arms of God. 

There is an attractive conceit, if I may use 
the expression, about the following veree, which 
impresses die lines on moat memories: 

Pope bold asserts (some think the maxim odd) 

“ An honest man *8 the noblest work of God." 

If this assertion is from error dear, 

One of the noblest works of God lies here, 

Hers is a Bacchanalian's verse— 

To tell a merry or a womTrous tale, 

Over a cheerful glass of happy ale, 

In harmless mirth, waa his supreme delight, 

To please his guests or friends by day and night; 
But no fine tale, kow well soever told, 

Could make the tyrant Death his stroke withold. 


That fatal stroke has laid him here in dost, 

To rise again onoe more with joy, we trost. 

"A Httle girl,'* says Mr. No&ke, “walking in 
a Parisian cemetery, and reading, one after 
another, the praise! on the tombstones, ex¬ 
claimed 'I wonder where all the sinners are 
buried 1' ” And well, too, might we so exclaim 
in almost every acre of burial ground; for the 
tombstonea of wives, husbands, daughters, 
sons, friends, M.P.’s, shoemakers, poets, 
blacksmiths, warriors, and rural constables, 
all teem with unnatural, overdrawn, and fre¬ 
quently mawkish inscriptions written in their 
as though all the world conspired to out- 
Herod in this particular, or to wipe out 
the slanders they did not fail to speak while they 
lived, by more objectionable praises after death. 
Every county book has its score of these, aU in 
the same high-flown laudatory strain. From 
these generally worse than worthless effii- 
sione we select one that will repay perusal. 
We commend it to the reader as the only one 
we have found among many of a similar na¬ 
ture, worth the trouble of copying. 

In this sequestered grave, this humble stone, 
Guiltless of art, adorn'd by truth alone, 

Thy virtues, lov'd Bliss, best may Bhow, 

And paint the sources of a husband's woe 
What if no soaees of hosier life appear, 

With da tiling radiance, in thy brief career ! 
Thine was the soul that shunned the general gats, 
Thine the mild lustre of domestic praise. 

Five fleeting years in joys unsullied past, 

Your pledges of delight, too pure to last, 

Presag'd how brightly la moro lengthened life 
Hud shone the Feibnd, the MothBb, and the 
Wife. 

Charm'd by thy tongue, by thy example fir’d 
No more the youth life's giddy course desir'd. 

O! How without thee shall the path be trod, 
That leads to life, to virtue, and to God f 
Yet shall my soul his high behests obey, 

Whose bounty gave, whose justice takes away ; 
Nor e'er my grateful heart forget, that he 
Ow'd thee to Heaven, who owed his heaven to 
thee. 

A Rbfobmin* Queen.—I sabel of Spain was 
quick to discern objects of real utility* She saw 
the importance of the new discovery of printing, 
and liberally patronised it from the first moment it 
appeared. She had none of the exclusive local 
prejudices too common with her countrymen. She 
drew talent from the most remote quarters of her 
dominions by munificent rewards. She imported 
foreign artisans for her manufactures; foreign en¬ 
gineers and officers for the discipline of her army, 
and foreign scholars to imbue her martial subjects 
with more cultivated tastes. She consulted the 
useful in all her subordinate regulations; in her 
sumptuary laws, for instance, directed against the 
fashionable extravagances of dress, and the ruiaoas 
ostentation so much affected by the Castilians in 
their weddings and funerals. Lastly, she showed 
the same perspioacity in the selection of her agents, 
well knowing that the best measures become had in 
incompetent bands,*-* Women qf Worth . 
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HARRINGTON GRANGE. 


Chap. V. 

The Picnic. 

You know what it is, my dear reader, to be 
staying at a country house with a number of 
other guests, all disposed for enjoyment; where 
everything is well ordered, and goes smoothly; 
where you have nothing to do but be amused. 
You know how quickly the days will seem to 
have passed when you look back upon them, as 
Amy did this fifth morning of her stay at Wil- 
more. First there had been the ball, then the 
pleasant languor of the day following; music, 
instrumental and vocal, agreeable conversation; 
then an evening of charades, then something 
else. Prominent amongst the pleasures there 
was the visit to The Whim, under Lady Harding’s 
escort; and now, in all the beauty of the sum¬ 
mer morning, there was the genial buss of pre¬ 
paration for the picnic to Wilmore Castle. 

“ My good young people,” said Lady Hard¬ 
ing, feebly, “ you do not expect me to join you. 
I really am not equal to it. As I am Miss 
Harrington’s stern guardian pro tern., I shall 
arrange for her, and the others will please 
themselves. Can you ride, little Amy ?” 

No, Amy thought not. 

“ Then Eleanor shall drive you in the pony- 
carnage. Do you hear, Eleanor ? Then that is 
settled. Goodf-bye. I hope you will enjoy it.” 

There had been but one drawback to Amy’s 
happiness, and that was Eleanor Vere. Some¬ 
times she would speak to her; but if she did, it 
was in an even, cold tone, that differed at once 
from the sarcasms Bhe lavished upon the other 
visitors, and from the tone she used to Philip. 
But oftener she treated her with a silent in¬ 
difference, or a marked and haughty politeness. 
And now she was to drive with her alone to this 
picnic. 

Little Amy looked into her face wistfully, as 
they sat in the carriage together; she would 
have liked to ask why all this was, but then she 
had no right to ask it. Miss Vere was stu¬ 
diously polite. Even now she pointed out 
places of interest in the neighbourhood, with 
the precision and formality of a guide-book. 
Why should Amy complain ? Philip was there 
to meet them when they arrived at the place 
fixed upon, and with Philip and his sister she 
climbed the hill to the castle. There was plenty 
to say about that. Had he sketched it ? Could 
he tell how old it was ? 

“No, but he could ask Miss Hartt.” 

That lady, however, turned on him an eye 
that was busied with deeper things, and could 
not be brought to bear upon his childish ques¬ 
tions. “When in that courtyard rang the 
clatter of horses’ hoofs, and the ring of the 
maile d footstep; the dang of the sword, and 


anon the swift whirr of the arrow from its bow, 
or, in later times, the heavy boom of the gun I 0 
—that was how Miss Hartt’s thoughts were oc¬ 
cupied. “And to trace in that noble nun- 
princely in its fall—the hand of the gnm de¬ 
stroyer, the sceptre of the hoary king. Time, as 
it swept over the battlements, touched the bower 
of the noble lady, who had there looked out for 
the plume of her lord; and striking the forms 
of lord and lady, reduced them to their kindred 
earth 1 Such, and so fleeting,” mused Mias 
Hartt, with a great sigh, “is the strange and 
mysterious thing which we call * life 1’ ” 

And on the brow of the hill stood Mr. Sack- 
ville, the poet; his own lofty brow bared to the 
breeze; his long hair flowing behind him, and 
his eve “in a fine firensy rolling.” 

“ They were sensible people in those days,” 
said Mr. Mello; “they had music at the citify 
board.” 

“ Yes,” responded Miss Goddard. “ Feasting 
the soul as well as the body; or, rather, render* 
ing the earthly feast spiritual.” 

“ I wonder could one get up that t u r ret in the 
distance ?” said Philip Vere, who, having missed 
Eleanor and Amy from the gioup, was be¬ 
ginning to tire of these somewhat highfiown re¬ 
flections. 

Miss Goddard came down out of the clouds 
immediately, called him a “mad thing,” and 
challenged him to assist her in scaling the 
turret spoken of. 

They trooped off together, large and lesser 
stars, and a little figure appearing cautiously 
from behind a buttress, watched them with a 
smile. 

“ Now I am by myself; now 1 can get a bit 
of that moss for Papa. I saw some just like 
it in an old book of his. If I had asked them 
to get it, they would have teased, and talked 
such queer stuff that I never can understand it 
I suppose it’s clever; but Papa is clever, and 
he never talks like that to me. Perhaps it is 
because I am so stupid. Now, if I can but 
climb high enough!” 

Struggle on, little Amy, one step more, and 
the tempting bit is reached. A step more on 
the rotten old stones, and a hand loosens its 
hold to grasp the dangling treasure. And the 
stone, careless of consequences, rolls comfort¬ 
ably away from under the feet which have 
trusted to it, and crashes, in spasmodic leaps 
down the steep side of the hill. And Amy is 
down also, lying on the grass. 

One little cry—only one—and then her lips 
are bitten hard to keep in the evidence of pain. 
She must get up. On, if she could only get up 
before they all come back again! 

“ I cannot stir 1” murmurs Amy. 

“Keep quiet,” says a voice beside her, so 
gently that she does not evec start. “Do not 
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Attempt to more w> inch t” And Eleanor Vere, 
piling her arm fpwd AWy*t neck, dp»vi tar 
gently nearer to the ruin. 

If it had been anyone pli^reyen Hiss 
Goddard—but tq trouble Eleanor 1 

"I am very sorry,” began pqqr little 4^7 f 
but she stopped. The arm that had been passed 
round her drew her into a close embrace* and 
(be haughty Eleanor was hissing her forehead 
and her cheeks. 

Amy had not seen* but Eleanor had, that 
lees than one foot’s difference in her fall and 
•he would have rolled, a? the stone did, down 
that precipice to the very bottom. 

” I have sprained my ankle,*’ said Amy, look¬ 
ing into the faee bending over her, and wonder¬ 
ing at its ashy paleness, no less than at the 
tenderness to herself; “but I don’t mind it, 
indeed, if you will just help me to get up. I 
know it is sprained, because I did it once be¬ 
fore.” 

You must do as I tell you,” said Eleanor. 
" lie here quite still for a moment. The car¬ 
riage is down there, below; you will suffer 
Philip to earry you to it. Hush—I will tell Mr. 
Sackville, and make him keep the others quiet 
with a recitation—he is fond enough of it,” 
said Eleanor, unable to resist the sneer even 
bow. ” No one shall tease you but Philip and 
myself.” 

” But there is no need—I cannot bear to take 
you away,” said Amy, distressed. 

Eleanor stopped her, almost harshly. 

When she eame back again with Philip, 
neither of them spoke; but he lifted her like a 
child, and took her down the hill to the carriage. 
I am not sure that he would have minded if the 
hill had been longer, or even if no earriage had 
beep at its base, and he had been obliged tQ 
carnrher all the way. 

44 There; now I must leave you to Nelly, and 
go back,” said Philip, half hoping he should be 
ordered to get up behind, 

44 Yes, 9 ’ said Eleanor, busy with the shawlt, 
with which she made a sort of lounge for Amy, 
44 Go back, and tell them there has been an ad¬ 
venture, and f have borne away the heroine. 
Ip that right, little one ?” 

Amy looked up, gratefully. 

It was not the words, so much as the altered 
tone and the look pn Eleanor’s face, that made 
her turn away her head, and think that, after all, 
she would rather bear the pain of the injured 
foot thap go back to the morping, when it was 
well. 

Eleanor drove home In silence, thinking 
perhaps of what might have been but for that 
over-ruling Providence which men call chance. 
Shp made light of it fo Lady Harding, before 
Amy; but the former, covering her with gentle 
caresses, insisted that she should pot be shut 
up in her pwn room, as she wished, but should 
come to the drawing-ropm. There was a sofa, 
lust fitted for such a case; and Eleanor would 
pe nurse, wopld she not ? 

44 1 want no nurse,” pleaded Amy. 44 It is 
only tiresome you know, Lady Harding; and 


it will he so long getting well, I think I had 
better go home at onoe.” 

"That ia bow she treats us, Eleanor,” said 
Lady Harding. "Home, indeed! Do you 
thipk I should luffer an invalid to go out of my 
house?” 

” But I am not an invalid.” 

“ Do you wish to go ?” asked Eleanor; and 
Amy, looking into her face, gave way, and con¬ 
fessed that she did not. 

That evening—placed on the couch ia the 
drawing-room. Lady Harding having left her, 
and Eleanor alone sitting there beside bar; 
while the ghosts of the daneers filled the room, 
mixed up with the castle the bit of moss, the 
rolling stone, and the fall—a thought came to 
Amy, suddenly, and she cried out: " Oh, Papa, 
Papa!” 

"You shall write to him yourself,” said 
Eleanor. "Yes, he might hear all sorts of 
things, and be frightened. Rumour never tells 
the truth.” 

The letter was written and sent. Eleanor 
took her plaee again, and the blue eyes, which 
were wont to be so mischievous, fixed themselves 
upon her. 

"You are very kind to me,” said Amy. 
timidly. 

Eleanor’s hand was pp the brown head ip an 
instant, stroking it. 

" My dear little Amy,” she said, shuddering; 
" you don’t know all.” 

" All what ?” 

" You don’t know that one step—the breadth 
of my hand—farther to-day, and you would 
have Deen smashed to pieces,” 

But Amy’s gaze never flinched. 

" I saw when Mr. Vere lifted me up, and I 
am very thankful. But yet I think I would go 
through it again—for this. I like to be cared 
for. I want it. It hurts me when people- 
beautiful people like you —are so cold and 
proud.” 

Eleanor’s only answer was a caress, 


Chap. VI. 


Rounh ths Sova. 

In the darkest comer of the spacious draw¬ 
ing room, with Eleanor beside her, and twilight 
gathering over them, little Amy rested, in the 
half-sitting, half-reclining posture, for which 
some of the modem couches are so favourable. 

Sir Thomas came up and blustered, wanting 
to know what they were all about, to leave her 
alone in the ruin. When he was a young man 
he should not have done such a thing, h© knew. 
He thought the rising generation of gentlemen 
a sad falling-off. Nothing but poetry and 
music and metaphysics would do in these days. 
Honest, old-fashioned field-sports were out of 
date—they were even voted vulgar and coarse! 
Worse than that—he now found that chi- 
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▼airy was gone oat too: and as for that 
attention ana respect towards ladies which had 
characterised his younger days, where was it, 
when a party of young fellows went mooning 
about an old ruin, and left a young lady to help 
herself at the risk of her life—eh ? 

Lady Harding drew him away, with a gentle 
“My dear Thomas!” And Miss Goddard 
rushed upon Amy as furiously as her muscular 
hand was wont to clatter up and down the key¬ 
board. “Was she hurt much? Any bones 
broken? How well she bore it —quite a 
heroine!” 

Mr. Mello had floating through his head the 
first few melancholy bars of “ Wilmore Castle, 
a Requiem,” when it occurred to him awkwardly 
that as no one was dead a requiem would not 
be auite apropos. 

Miss Harttbent down her hooked nose, and 
whispered an incident of Spartan fortitude, 
which dealt in such unpleasant images that 
Amy felt a little uncomfortable under it; and 
Mr. Sackville, looking upon her with a hasy, 
far-off gaze, which seemed to peer through her 
into the mysterious future, had composed the 
three first stanzas of “ The Dirge of the Castle,” 
and was going desperately through the alphabet 
in search of a rhyme for “ agony,” which he 
couldn’t find anywhere. 

“And now,” said Miss Goddard, playfully, 
“ shall we indulge in a little music, or will it be 
too much for the invalid ?” 

Whereupon Amy looking distressed, Eleanor 
begged to assure her that Miss Harrington did 
not consider herself an invalid, and was particu¬ 
larly fond of music. Then the chandeliers throw¬ 
ing down their soft radiance, the piano became 
again the cynosure, and the sola in the dim 
corner was deserted. 

“ I have a note for you,” said Lady Harding, 
coming up to Amy, and putting one into 
her hand. “It came enclosed in one to me 
from your papa. I think he may trust me even 
with his Sunbeam. Such a name as that is 
worth earning, little Amy.” 

“Iam sure everyone is too kind,” was the 



stracted over the back of the sofa, and Philip 
was with her. 

“ I shall tell him you have already achieved 
greatness,” continued Lady Harding, lightly, 
“All my visitors are glad of an adventure to 
talk about.” 

Amy silently folded the little note from her 
father—nothing bat a few kind words, but pre¬ 
cious, as such words generally are: and Philip 
Vere, bending over, put something before 
her. 

“ I hope you will forgive me, Miss Harring¬ 
ton, if it is not the right piece.” 

“My moss I Oh,” cried Amy, her eyes 
sparkling—“how could you do it ?” 

“Then you are angry—you did not care 
about having it ?” 

“Angry! Oh, thank you! It was for papa. 


But how did you know what— ? You must 
have told him, she said, turning to Eleanor. 
“Why did you?” 

“ I only told him you slipped in trying to 
reach a bit of moss,” said Eleanor. “Was there 
any harm in that?” 

“I am so sorry!” began Amy. 

But she was not allowed to finish, for here 
ensued a furious attack from Miss Goddard, 
who insisted upon Amy’s sofa being moved 
nearer to the piano, ana into a better light. 
Amy, however, ventured to announce a ftwr- 
ence for the dim corner; and Eleanor said de¬ 
cidedly, “ She is better here.” 

“ On, certainly,” said Miss Goddard, with a 
slight tinge of sarcasm in her tone, “if you say 
so. Iam aware that my claims are but feeble 
compared with yours. I only thought it might 
be dull: but Miss Harrington is fortunate in 
her guardians.” 

Philip went away with her to the piano, and 
again Amy was left alone, except for Eleanor, 
wno took the vacant chair at her side, and began 
arranging the pillows. 

“You are very good to me,” said Amy, 
again, wistfully. 

“And you are not to say that,” replied 
Eleanor, “unless you want to drive me away.” 

For the strong feelings hidden beneath that 
cold exterior had been stirred powerfully, and 
Eleanor gave way to them, wondering at herself 
while she did so. Philip’s constant companion, 
caring for no one but him, the circumstances 
which had surrounded her childhood were pe¬ 
culiarly favourable to the growth of that sarcas¬ 
tic bitterness which tinged all her intercourse 
with strangers. She oould just remember her 
mother, and she knew that that mother’s life 
—at least her married life—had been one un¬ 
broken effort to shield herself and her children 
from cruelty and oppression. And down deep 
in Eleanor’s memoir were the days that followed 
her death—when tney, the brother and sister, 
feeling that now were was no protector, 
dung together, and hid themselves from their 
father’s presence and his sternness; when, one 
day in particular, a blow aimed at Philip fell 
upon his sister; and he, seeing it, sprung hke a 
little tiger to avenge it; when they were both 
imprisoned in separate closets, and half-starved: 
but it seemed that nothing would kill t hem ! 
And then came England, Lady Harding, and 
kindness. Eleanor could never forget that; 
but her disposition had been tainted and embit¬ 
tered, and it refused to recover. She dimg 
only to Philip. Believing that there was nothing 
but hollowness and unreality in those with 
whom she casually associated, her manner in 
general almost justified the pedantic stricture of 
the authoress. Miss Hartt. But for Amy Har¬ 
rington, if a bitter speech or a sarcasm had ever 
come to Eleanor’s lips, it never left them. She 
could not tell why, but it was impossible to think 
of Amy as she thought of others, or address her 
in her usual repelling manner. She had de¬ 
tected herself feeling a strange interest in the 
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little school-girl when the saw her first at the 
Grange; and ever since, watching her with an 
attention which would not slacken, though it 
annoyed herself and distressed its object, tnere 
had come to her at times a softening towards 
this one hit of nature in a motley group—an at¬ 
traction towards her which she could not shake 
off. She had accused herself of folly and weak¬ 
ness, of injustice'to Philip—for was not she all 
he had ? and of inconsistency—for had she not 
told him repeatedly that sne cared for no one 
but him ?* But, “ if you would love another, do 
him a kindness,” is an old axiom; and so the 
day at Wilmore Castle had broken down the 
barrier which Eleanor Vere set up. And now, 
lingering day after day by Amy’s sofa, she 
struggled no more against tne impulse, but gave 
way to it, all the more warmly for the vigorous 
opposition which had gone before. 

The foot would be well soon, and then Amy 
would go back; besides, the period fixed for 
their own visit was almost expired; Eleanor did 
not like to think of that 

Miss Goddard sneered, and gave forth inu- 
endoes which fell as harmlessly on Eleanor's 
ears as the trills and gasps of her marvellous 
duets. Miss Hartt recited to Amy the story of 
Damon and Pythias, of Orestes and Pylades, of 
pins Eneas and his fidus Achates; and finally, 
coming down to modem times, in charity to 
poor little Amy’s ignorance of the classic lore 
which stored her own mind, the simpler story of 
the good and beautiful life of the Llangollen 
Ladies. And Miss Hartt was not sneering. If 
her language was high-sounding and pedantic; 
if she was dubbed, with her blue spectacles, 
hooked nose, and large mouth, a strong-minded 
woman and a “blue,” she recognised beauty 
when'she saw it; and for aught I know, under 
all thejpedantry and conceit, the hooked nose, 
the queer-shaped garments which she affected 
for the sake of peculiarity, there was in her 
heart, in one comer, dim perhaps, and out of 
sight, a little door labelled “ Woman’s love.” 

And Amy thanked her, simply, for her stories, 
saying she liked the Llangollen Ladies best, be¬ 
cause the other names made her think of school¬ 
days and of ancient history. 

Verily she was nothing but a school-girl. Yet, 
for all that, in Walter Harrington’s den, conned 
over studiously and anxiously, there was a plan 
even now for her future, of which, happily for 
her, she knew nothing. 

It was such a pleasant life at Wilmore, and 
eveiybody was so kind to her. As for Eleanor— 
“ I know now,” thought Amy, “ what I wanted 
to know the first night I came here; when Lady 
Harding said mamma was her dearest friend.” 

She was in her usual place in the corner, 
alone; but Eleanor was making her way to her, 
and the music was going on as usual. 

“ I know all about it,” thought Amy, looking 
at Lady Harding’s languid face and wearied at¬ 
titude. “But she did not look like that then: 
she was younger, and not so tired; like Eleanor, 
perhaps, only not so beautiful.” 


Amy turned with an involuntary movement 
to Eleanor, and put her hand into hers. 

“Ah!” she said, softly, “I am so glad I 
slipped that day, getting the moss.” 

“Amy, Amy!” 

“ I am. I have never known what it is to be 
unhappy. I used to hear them talk shout it at 
school, out I don’t know what it feels like. I 
was a little uncomfortable the first few days 
here; because, do you know, I began to think 
I must have done something wrong. I am not 
used to people’s ways, I have seen so little, and 
am so ignorant. But now I am happier than 
ever.” 

Philip, lingering unseen in the shadow, heard 
the words, and saw the caressing movement; 
and there was a cloud on his face as he met 
Eleanor’s eyes fixed upon him suddenly. With 
a motion for silence he left the room quietly, as 
he had entered it. He had been less in his 
studio lately, less occupied with his painting, 
and more frequently with his sister. Perhaps 
he had gone away, now to ask himself why 
this was, or to make resolutions for the 
future. At any rate, it was not to take any 
more active measures for redeeming lost time, 
for Eleanor, mounting the stairs to his Whim, 
some time afterwards, found him in anything 
but an attitude of application. He was sitting 
at his easel, but not painting. One elbow 
rested on his knee, and his head on his hand. 
He was idle. 

“Oh Philip, Philip!” 

“And ob, Nelly ! Well, what am I to be 
lectured about now ?” 

“Idleness, perhaps. You know you deserve 
it.” 

“ Didn’t we come into the country for a holi¬ 
day, and to repair my health, damaged by hard 
work ? But I am not idle. Will you allow no 
time for conception and arrangement? Oh, I 
assure you the picture which has been growing 
before my eyes is beautiful enough to make the 
fame of tne meanest artist, Nelly.” 

“Not excepting the unlucky Slee, whose 
Academy picture you cut up so scandalously ?” 

Philip did not answer, and Eleanor went up 
to him. 

“Philip,” she said firmly, dropping her light 
tone, “ we have never had any secrets; do not 
let us begin them.” 

“ What now ?” asked Philip uneasily. 

“You have fallen in love with little Amy 
Harrington.” 

He looked up at her with an attempt at a 
laugh. 

“ 1 think it is you,” he said. 

“ My little darling!” murmured the cold and 
haughty Vere. “ Yes, I never knew it was in 
my nature to care for any one as I do for her. 
Sne does not love you, Philip. If she did I 
might be jealous, even of you—think of that; 
but she does not. I cannot think of trouble 
coming to one so sonny and so happy.” 

“Whyshould it? You say she does notcare 
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for me,” said Philip, walking up and down the 
room. “ How do you know ?” 

“ How do I kbow ? This! a woman fbr find¬ 
ing that out. I do not sav she neVot Would, 
but, as yet, she has not thought about you. 
She cares for me: my dear little Sunbeam! 
She would be a blessing to be choice over j to 
fold in the shadow of a strong love. But you, 
knowing your own resolution,” said Eleanor, 
pointing to the easel, “ why disturb her, Philip ? 
She has never seen the Shadow of trouble ; how 
will she go through the World ?” 

u Flowers must be bruised before they give 
out their strength,” said Philip; “and if there 
is trouble for her, she will bear it nobly. But 
why talk of her to me Nelly, knowing, as you 
have just said you do, that here is my wire— 
these paltry daubs, these blotches of colour. 
I cannot have a divided aim, you know.” 

“Then shake off this folly, and work,” Said 
Eleanor. 

“ What good advice, and how easy to follow l 
Is that all 1 Wouldn’t you advise my going 
back to town out of harm’s way, and will you 
come with me V 9 

Eleanor bit her lips. 

“ If you like, Philip.” 

“ What, still faithful! Come Nelly, it is very 
ungracious of me to play at bitterness With my 
best friendi We both remember my resolution s, 
and how grand and noble they sounded, how 
easy they were to make. I know your advice is 
meant well, and it may be good .* I eattttot tell. 

u The reason why I cannot tell; 

But this I know, and know foil welL 
I do not like thee, Dr, Fell I" 

Dr. Fell representing your advice* and not you, 
Nelly. Well, I will try, then,” 

And Philip turned hie listless fate to the 
easeh 

“And if Philip tries,” thought Eleanor, “I 
know the firmness and perseverance of his 
nature; he will succeed.” 

She thought of his past enthusiasm, of his 
nbble devotion to art as a profession, not so much 
because he must live, and work to live, but 
because he had an idea of perfection which he 
had never yet seen realised. He had set this 
before him ; working steadily, already his name 
was in many mouths, coupled with words of 
praise. “But,” said Philip,“sterner labour is ne¬ 
cessary for what I have proposed to myself t my 
aim is not to equal, but to excel; ahd that, not 
for the sake of triumph, but for Art itself,” She 
thought of all this ; of how he had said that 
no other affection must come in, to interfere With 
this aim; that he must live for that, and that 
alone: and—could Eleanor Vere suffer a taint 
of selfishness to creep into her pride for her 
brother ?—she thought of Amy’S sunny life, SS 
it was how, unruffed, and of the love which the 
little school-girl had given to her. But the 
trial, if it was One* was something like Waiter 
Harrington’s effort. to leave his beloved den. 
Philip still sought his sister, and lingered where 


he might hear Amy’s voice*if it was not address* 
ing him. The flowers, too, which he had been 
in the habit of bringing in daily for her, w«rs 
not forgotten, but given.in silence, with a glance 
at her guardian, Eleanor, that was almost pi ekd< 
ing. There was a change in his manner, hew* 
ever; and Amy saw it, and pondered over it* 
uneasily. He was Eleanor’s brother; he hid 
been very kind to her, con&antly: had ehe done 
something to offend him, that hi was so distant 
and ceremonious ? Once she was on the peat 
of asking Eleanor; but instinct, of stone wd hs 
feeling of half-consciousness, checked her. 

“ Sir Thomas has but a hard opinion of vs 
all,” mid Miss Qoddard, who was netting to 
music an effusion of the poet’s* c * He utterly 
despises the fine arts; bat let not Mn Vers 
think to escape: is not painting one! He is 
one of us, in spite of himself*” 

“ How do you know there is any spite about 
it ?” asked Eleanor, laughing* 

Two months ago nothing could have emailed 
the superb scorn with which she would have 
received this speech—cfessibg Philip with these 
tinsel imitations t But Amy had iaploved her 
already. 

“ On, because you are both so proud,* replied 
Miss Goddard. “And Mr. Vere, In paitkulttv 
thinks he is a great genius; aud mams t# 
astonish the World.” 

* So he is a genius,” said little Amy, indig* 
nantly. 

“ Ah, you believe in him. Well, I ecknow* 
ledge ybu ought to know more about him then 
we do; you mohopoUte most of bis ooefety.” 

“ Now I with you Were at the piano,” thought 
Eleanor, marking the blush that mm over 
Amy’s face. tt Is that Mr. feackville’O poemf" 
she said, turning to the tormentor. “ Have 
yOtt tried it?” 

“ You want to change the conversation, then,* 
retorted Miss Goddard. “ If I thought so I 
should he glad. I never dared to indulge hi 
the possibility of your having a vulnerable 
point before. Let me see: it was genius in 
general, and Mr. Vere’s genius in particular, I 
think: t shall try to remember. And here nS 
comes, to answer for himself. Your battle has 
been well fought in yoUr absence, Mr* Vere,” 
said the lady, retreating. 

Philipps face flushed as he advanced, eagerly: 
but Eleanor told him it was all nonsense, and, it 
he wanted to know particulars, he must go to 
Miss Goddard. Amy never even looked up. 

“This win not do,” thought Eleanor; “al¬ 
ready she is beginning to tremble* like a 
frightened bird, at the sound of his footstep; 
and I can see the colour come when he speaks 
to her, and the pulse beating in her temple* 
Oh, Philip, Philip l” 

Once again Eleanor found him in the almost- 
deserted \Vhkn, sitting, as before* idle at his 
cud. 

“ Again 1” mid Philip. 

“ Oh, Philip I I have to right t* af fc* 

I know; bn t‘" —” 
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"Well, I give yon the right. Speak, Nelly! 
What iB it now?" 

" Oh, Philip! be honest over it. You deceive 
yourself. Why halt between two opinions 1 
tether win her, or else keep away. How do 
yon know the misery you may bring upon her?" 

PhiUp’e eyes glistened. 

"A nice opinion you have of your brother! 
1 *» honest, and I do not deceive myself. Give 
ass a few more days, and then I promise 
you t will work harder than ever for fame and 
fortune." 

w You have both, Philip." 

to Not enough. I am grown, suddenly, greedy. 
1 must work hard and oe avaricious, and gam 
money." 

** what for, when you have enough ?" 

* Nelly, Nelly, be satisfied! You have done 
your duty. If I tell you that those noble 
aspirations of ours were mere moonshine; that 
the endeavour to satisfy a human heart with 
fiftfte and pictures is like filling a hungry man’s 
month with chaff—what do you say to that? 
If I tall you that the fame and fortune I speak 
of winning are but secondary hopes; that the 
first and greatest is so bright, Nelly, that—” 

Eleanor put her handover his mouth, end 
deftly. 

*• that will do, Philip. I see it all." 

Going down from him, she encountered Lady 
Harding, who stopped her, anxiously. 

* Eleanor, do you know what Report says ?" 

* What report?" asked Eleanor, calmly. 

"These chattering people. Gome here, into 

my room t I have something to tell you." 


TO A DONKEY. 


Ignoble beast t too oft art thou 
Libelled to symbolise the creatures 
Who walk erect, with stolid brow 
Surmounting ill-assorted features. 


They call thee stupid, then pass on, 
And boast progenitors not asses; 
While by their words and deeds anon 
Their brutal nature thine surpasses. 


Let others thy defects proclaim, 

And test Illy sturdy frame with blowi; 
To sift thy merits is my aim. 

And all thy better Wafts d isclo s e* 


What though thy bray In loadest note 
No sense of melody conveys ; 

ICy muse shall willingly devote 
A rhyming tribute to thy praise* 


The race-course gaze may not be thine, 
With plodding pace thy highest deeds 
Thou dost achieve; nor stable fine 
With richest fere supplies thy needs. 


Yet, when with sleek and saddled hide, 

In park I watch thy nimble canter, 

As little ladies on thee ride, 

I needs must think thee worth a banter. 


Hard Is thy fete, a harnessed drudge, 

When, with a ponderous load behind, 

Thy driver feeds thee with a grudge, 

And thongs thee with ferocious mind. 

Poor beast! how oft, with pitying eye, 

I watch thee tread the roughest ways, 

When toll intense thy muscles try 
A loutish despot’s will to please. 

Disparaged both by old and young, 

Thy owner’s slave, whose temper sour 

Prompts him to curse thee with Ids tongue, 
Because thou’st but an ass’s power. 

Thou hast not speech, like him of old, 

Whom Balaam rode, else mightst thou ask 

Thy torturer with & savage scold, 

If he can do a giant’s task. 

Yet, patient under every wrong, 

Resentment’s never thy resource; 

For though endowed with heels more strong, 
Thou teachest man a nobler course. 

Thy claims ancestral his exoeed— 

If not in blood, in strength of bom ; 

To wit, the tale of Samson’s deed 
By simplest fetal weapon done. 

Thus fer thy eulogy I’ve penned, 

To wipe the stigma from thy name; 

Detraction to its truth may bend 
Or not, my purpose is the name. 

And when along the way-dde hedge 
I see thee browse with uncurbed jaws. 

I’ll pat thee, with the warmest pledge 
To advocate thy friendless cause. 

Sum. 

— 

Early Rising.— I was always in early riser. 
Happy tie man who is! Every morning day comes 
to him with a virgin’s love, full of bloom, and pu¬ 
rity rod freshness. The youth of nature is conta¬ 
gious, like tic gladness of a lumpy child. I doubt if 
any man be called old, 44 so long as be is an early 
riser and an early walker." And oh! youth!—take 
my word for it—youth in dressing-gown and slip- 
pen, dawdling over break feat at noon, is a very de- 
crepH, ghastly image of that youth which sees tie 
sun blush over tie mountains, and the dew* spark* 
ling upon blossoming hedgerows.—JWocktwHML 
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• THE WORK-TABLE. 


ROSE-BUD PATTERN FOR WINDOW CURTAIN IN NETTING AND DARNING. 



unrjui| 


There is no style of window* curtain for the netting and darning, it being recommended 
drawing-room more elegant and decorative than equally by lightness and richness. Our illus- 
that which is produced by the combination of tration is arranged for working on the square 
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netting, which may either be executed by hand 
or purchased by the yard ; the latter being the 
imitation of the former, manufactured by ma¬ 
chinery, and much used by ladies who have not 
leisure for large undertakings of this kind. The 
rose-bud pattern now given will be found to 
produce a very handsome effect. The portion 
consisting of the separate rose-buds and leaves 
is for the body of the curtain, while the running 
pattern is for the border. Care must be taken 
in the darning that the stitches should all be 
carried one way, or the beauty of the work is 


much impaired. The cotton for the darning 
should not be very coarse, and the squares 
should be well filled in, as when these precau¬ 
tions are not observed the work when washed 
has the appearance of being rough and irregular. 
The advantage of this pattern is that variations 
can be made in it to suit the taste of the worker. 
The border may be worked as stripes at regular 
distances; or, if time is an object, the sprigs 
can be placed further apart. This pattern is 
also very handsome for anti-macassars.* 
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♦ The materials used for this work must be the Boar's Head Crochet Cotton, No. 4,8, or 12, of Messrs. 
Walter Evans and Co., of Derby.—En. 


8. 


SOCIAL ETHIC 

(A Letter to the Editor.) 


Dear Madam,— A subject of very grave im¬ 
portance was, a short time ago, introduced to 
public discussion by a letter in the Times, which 
purported to be the production of “ Seven Bel- 
gravian MothersI say purported, because it 
has since been repeatedly asserted in many high 
places that that letter was written by an in¬ 
genious member of the staff attached to the 
establishment in Printing House Square. Half 
London was at the time of its appearance “ out 
of town”—exploring the mountains of Switscr- 
land, or studying the habitat of anemones and 
zoophites among the rocks of the sea-coast 
There was a general dearth of interesting sub¬ 
jects for the daily press, and therefore it is more 


than probable that this discussion did not 
originate with seven English mothers, bat with 
one writer of considerable penetration, who saw 
that, once opened, it would serve to while away 
the dreary weeks of the dull season. It is 
highly improbable that seven Belgravian mothers 
should get up a little joint-stock company of 
their own for the express purpose of inditing a 
letter to the Times, deplormg the forlorn con¬ 
dition of their spinstei- J^tighters. But, from 
whatever source it originated, the importance of 
the subsequent discussion is the same. Even 
supposing the whole of the flippant cor¬ 
respondence which followed to have been the 
fabricatum of the one brain, it could not 
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materially alter the position of the question, ment of facts and a truthful representation of 
Firstly, because it is a fact that a vastnumber of the opinion entertained by the majority of pro- 
middle-class professional men do not marry, if fessional men whp are averse to early marriages, 
at all, till late in life, and consequently there was But its arguments were open to the objections 
some ground for such a discussion. Secondly, subsequently raised against it by other writers 
because having occupied a prominent place in than “ Respublica.” Domestic happiness was 
the Times for many days, it also, in the natural in all cases to be made subservient to profes- 
course of events, assumed a prominent one in sional distinction, and it was taken almost for 
the mind of the nation, and, to a certain extent, granted that after marriage it was impossible 
in the whole of the civilized world; and, for a man to rise either in the social or profer* 
thirdly, because the subject did not terminate sional scale. Inasmuch as it did this, it was, of 
in the columns in which it originated. The course, injurious to the true interests of hu- 
leader, in which the whole of the correspondence manity and the world. According to its showing, 
was summed up, was a masterly one; but it did the pure atmosphere and tranquil enjoyments 
not, as its writer could have done, point out, in of a home, the calm happiness that attends upon 
clear, unmistakeable language, the evils which a man surrounded by a loving wife and children, 
must result if the desire for high professional and was quite a secondary consideration, and it 
Bocial position, or “ keeping up appearances,” is was utterly impossible that he should work 
to go on increasing the number of late mar- hard and be capable of great achievements if he 
riages. But there were in it some very noble had these. “ Many an enterprise of great pith 
expressions of feeling, such as the following: and moment has been gently smothered by a 
“We should be slow to believe that the ma- happy marriage, and a large family of doe 

jority of either sex in the world of rank or children. Many a victorious career has been 

fashion know so little of true love that they cut short by baby-fingers.” These are the 
cannot bring themselves to start from small be- arguments of “ Keeping up Appearances.* 
ginnings, to climb the hill together, as all The clergy, who, among professional men, 
who do not inherit wealth and position are so often pointed out for their poverty, 

must, and as all who would experience the full are here brought in as evidence, and their want 

value of the conjugal tie would choose to do.” of the means to enable them to live in a state ac- 
These are wise words, dictated by a pure and cording with their position as scholars and gentle¬ 
manly feeling, very different from the character men is unscrupulously attributed to early and 
of the “ correspondence,” which was throughout “ imprudent” marriages. The clergyman’s pcs 
carried on in a tone of levity unworthy of the tion, as a poor man, is sketched, and we are shown 
subject, unmanly, and undignified. The con- what)will be the result of his owing money to the 
troversy, I should here state, has been, from butcher, the baker, and the tailor, in a very 
first to last, confined to the upper and middle- forcible way. But it is cowardly and mean to 
class sections of society. The arguments first say that his poverty is the result of his marriage, 
put forth were that certain Belgravian mothers or that “ the whole nature of the man is changed 
found it impossible to make “suitable” marriages under such pressure, and nothing but the 
for their daughters. To this it was replied that gradual depravation of conscience saves him 
the class of men referred to were prevented from from being unconscientious.” I have been for- 
marrying—because they could not afford it— tunate enough to enjoy the acquaintance of many 
because they were selfish, aud unwilling to give clergymen and ministers. One of the happiest, 
up their bachelor pleasures—because the cares noblest, and most godly men I ever shook 
and duties of married life would interfere with hands with, was a minister, with a wife and 
their rise in their profession; and lastly (worst several children, living upon a very small salary; 
argument of all), because of the existence of a but he prepared his children for the university, 
certain great evil, to which, happily, I need not and managed to 6end them to a Scotch one. 
further allude than to say that throughout the You might have searched six counties round, 
newspaper discussion the extent and character and not have found a man more universally 
of that evil has been greatly exaggerated. The loved, more happy, or more fortunate in his 
arguments against seasonable marriages, which relation with the world. I am happy in the 
have been so strongly dwelt upon, are calculated belief that there are hundreds such among our 
to increase—not to diminish—what is admitted clergymen, who educate their own sons, and do 
on all hands to be a deplorable phase of modern their work none the less efficiently because they 
society. are poor, and who never do suffer a “ deprava- 

The transition of the discussion, from the tion of conscience.” Is it fair to lay their 
columns of the newspapers to the pages of your poverty at the door of early marriage ? What 
contemporary magazines—the Comhill ana the is to be the result, if clergymen are to wait till 
St. James 9 s —was an easy and natural result, they have au abundant living before they can 
The Comhill for September first took up the sub- marry ? May they not wait from twenty-five to 
ject, under the title “ Keeping up Appearances.” thirty, and from thirty to forty, in fact till all 
To which “ Respublica” replied, in a letter to the prime of life is past, and still be only 
the editor of St. James 9 s, entitled “A plea for curatesJ If it is within their power to rise and 
Hymen.” “ Keeping up Appearances” has been to obtain high preferment, depend upon it they 
very widely condemned as “ specious” and will do it none the less for having an earnest 
" realistic”; but it is nevertheless a fair state- loving wife and an increasing family of children 
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to aid and stimulate them. It is not possible or 
desirable that all men should be at the top of 
the ladder. If we have architects, we must also 
have masons, and the masons must preponderate. 
I would urge that man is not ennobled by the 
distinction he attains in any work, if to obtain 
it be sacrifices the first law of the nature which 
originates the impulses of his life. The layer 
of the stone upon the edifice is equal with the 
architect. His sphere of life is capable of as 
great results. Iam not in favour of a man 
who is discontented with his position in the 
social scale marrying at all; because, if he does, 
he must suffer the mortification of seeing his 
children in their early years subject to his own 
condition. But I am in favour of a man cul¬ 
tivating to the utmost his opportunities, and 
being content therewith. A certain degree of 
happiness and content are essential to any 
nobility in life; without these, the nature of a 
man becomes perverted and misanthropical, and 
the whole current of healthy thoughts and good 
impulses dies within him. Let every man take 
the standard of his own capabilities, and employ 
and extend them till they are made the most of: 
but he will not do this by remaining single. 
Greater eminence in one particular branch or 
pursuit he may attain by devoting his entire 
faculties and life to it. Wealth, strength, po¬ 
sition in society, any one of these he may get by 
this; but will he, as a man, be the best and 
fullest that he might have been ? Readers who 
have read “ Keeping up Appearances,” read also 
*' Concerning Men who might have been made 
more of,” by A. K. H. B., in Fraser for last 
month. There is no direct connection of sub¬ 
ject ; but there is a certain general similarity of 
questions in which we are all deeply interested. 
We rise from reading “Keeping up Appearances” 
with the feeling that we have spent an hour 
with a cold, hara-natured man, who has no per¬ 
ception of colour and beauty. We rise from the 
erusal of “ Concerning Men who might have 
een made more of,” with the feeling that we 
have spent an hour in company with a man 
whose perceptions of truth and beauty are of 
the keenest and clearest, and who has also en¬ 
abled us to perceive it. The one is the noble¬ 
man, the other the serf. It is sad to have it 
brought home to us that we might have been 
made much more of. It is very solemnly 
“ A. K. H. R.” tells us so; but we feel the better 
for the knowledge; we feel prepared to work for 
nobler ends, and to enjoy more worthy rewards, 
if we can but bear in mind his great lesson; and 
after that, if we can also bear in mind the doc¬ 
trines enunciated in “ Keeping up Appearances,” 
oh how miserably poor their cola conventionality 
and false teaching will seem 1 It wants a master¬ 
mind, like that of “ A. K. H. B.” to set this 
social Question before the world in its proper and 
true colours. Great as was my enjoyment of 
bis last thoughtful though sad ana solemn 
* essay, I must confess that I was disappointed 
when I found that he had not written of this 
vexed question. 

“A Flea for Hymen” successfully refutes 


the assertions of the Comhill essayist. There is 
(always remembering that it is a woman’s 
writing) as little romance in it as possible. The 
arguments are full of good sense; and it is, all 
points considered, the best paper of the legion 
which the discussion has elicited. Man is not 
the mere machine he is made out to be. His 
affections are not like the steam of a railway- 
engine, that can be turned off for a day, a year, 
or for ever. The affection which the man bears 
to the woman is the great moving power of his 
life, before which all others bow. Exceptions 
there are, but in the vast majority there is no 
other source of impulse so powerful; and as you 
ascend in the scale of intellect, it will be found 
to increase rather than diminish. Does it fol¬ 
low, as a natural consequence of early marriage, 
that men shall be unfit for work—hard study, 
and its reward. A prospective marriage will 
never be half so great a stimulus to these as 
the actual possession of a wife. Do those who 
remain single till they are far advanced in life 
attain the highest places? Do they make 
the largest fortunes, or achieve the grandest 
results ? The history of the whole world, from 
the beginning of time, answers No. The same 
history shows us hundreds of instances in which 
men have waited and women have wept, till the 
warm hearts grew cold and the still unsuccess¬ 
ful man sank into a misanthrope. “ Early mar¬ 
riage,” says " Respublica,” in concluding her 
letter, " is rarely prejudicial to a man. The 

5 clergyman will be as ready for self- 
re, the young barrister for study, the 
medical man for devotion to his duty, with a 
wife as without one; and, with a true wife, he 
will be a far happier man than he can possibly 
be as a bachelor. Did a soldier ever shrink 
from the breach because he had a wife at home ? 
I think not; for married men would generally 
rather die than incur the contempt of their 
wives. When a man has completed his quarter 
of a century, and a woman is of age, each is 
ready for marriage; and with a moderate in¬ 
come, tolerably secure, marriage should not be 
shrunk from; for, after these ages, a member of 
either sex, still single, is in an abnormal 6tate, 
letting happiness fly by, which should be in 
actual possession.” 

It must not be supposed, from the passage I 
have quoted, that “ Respublica” is an advocate 
of marriages on the attainment of suitable age 
in all cases: a directly contrary opinion is ex¬ 
pressed at the commencement of her paper. 
But the names of many eminent men, living and 
dead, who married early, and yet won for them¬ 
selves in after-life the very highest places in 
literature, science, and the practice of law and 
medicine, are cited as proof that marriage does 
not prevent men from obtaining professional dis¬ 
tinction. 

All this does not alter the fact that men do 
not now marry so early by twenty years as 
their fathers did. All that can be written, all 
that can be said upon the subject, will have no 
effect in altering this: it is a question upon 
which the individual alone can judge. Twenty 
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writers in as many years would not induce 
twenty men to marry. The argument that will 
make them do this must come from within: all 
that comes from without will be like wheat 
sown upon the broad highway. It is to be 
lamented that it should be so, for it is a direct 
perversion of the laws of Nature. It is a 
struggle between social and natural laws, in 
which, for the time, the victory seems to be with 
the social. Its effect, if it should continue, 
cannot fail to be highly prejudicial, not only to 
the happiness and content of the nation, but 
also to its population and its wealth. Ambition 
has always had her votaries; but hitherto it has 
not been deemed impossible to enjoy the love 
and comfort of a home and wife, ana still de¬ 
velop a talent to its highest capability. 

There are other flaws in the social code beside 
this, that are acting strongly against marriage. 
Before speaking of them, I would say that only 
the basest of men would desire a woman to re¬ 
linquish a home in which she had been used to 
Comforts and luxuries, to share privation and 
drudgery. What a man should have to offer a 
wife must depend upon individual circumstances 
in every case. A ploughman, if he have but the 
rude furniture of a country cottage and wages 
varying with the seasons from ten to sixteen 
shillings a week, is in a position to marry: pro¬ 
bably his children will get little or no education, 
but, unless he lose his health and ability to Work, 
he will not breed a race of paupers. A mechanic, 
if he has not constant employment; a surgeon 
or barrister, if they have not an established 
practice, would not be mad enough to ask a 
Woman they loved to marry them. If they did, 
she would, no doubt, be brave enough to risk her 
happiness and help to aid them by love while 
they did achieve their work; but, in ninety-and- 
nine cases out of every hundred, dispassionate 
friends would step in. and prevent the consum¬ 
mation of such madness. There can be no 
general Standard of what a man in any grade of 
life shall possess, to entitle him honourably to 
marriage. Every case is special, and must be 
specially judged; but taking the hypothesis 
which has been set forth—if the ploughman is 
to wait till he has a farm, even of two acres; if 
the surgeon is to wait till he is a physician; the 
barrister till he is a Q. C*, and the author and 
the artist till they have established reputations— 
what will be the end ? In a hundred years, where 
will England be} Why the prophecy may be 
almost realized, and an enterprising New Zea¬ 
lander may be packing his sketch-book, ready 
to come over and sketch—not perhaps the ruins 
of St. Paul’s Cathedral, but the dark desolation 
of a half-depopulated city. 

Conventional class-distinction and wealth, 
with but one exception, have never obtained so 
preat a sway in the world as they now hold here 
in England. The respect which is paid to wealth 
and position is growing into a national evil, 
which becomes more deplorable every year. It 
would, of course, be unnatural to suppose that 
the educated Should make associates of the il¬ 
literate; or, th&t there should not be distinc¬ 


tions between various grades Of men. Then 
are barriers that will never be broken dlowfL 
however desirable it may seem that they should 
be. If they were it would lead to the elevation 
of many—to the polishing of many a rough 
diamond. It la not to be expected that men 
Bhould give a man Credit for talentahe has not 
proved himself to possess; but it ia very hard 
that a man should be forced to sacrifice nil af¬ 
fection and the happiness of his life because he 
cannot command a certain elegance of life and 
luxurious manner of living, or was not bom to 
a certain rank. This ia by no means an excep¬ 
tional result of what modem society produces.' 
If the Belgravian mothers who have reason to 
complain had not sought to make f€ suitable** 
matches for their daughters—if, instead of 
educating them with a view to an expen si vs 
** establishment” in life, they had left alone 
match-making, and exercised no undue control 
over their inclinations and affectipns. What Af¬ 
ferent results might have followed! By-all 
means, let our daughters and Sisters be accom¬ 
plished. There is nothing on earth so beautiful 
as an accomplished girl of pure taste and un¬ 
affected nature. But do not teach them that it 
is a degradation to themselves and to their 
family to cultivate homely household ways, that 
many things beside marriage may put them in 
need of. Do not teach them that there ia a class 
beyond the pale of which they cannot step with¬ 
out disgrace, or that they will lose any womanly 
dignity by marrying a man, with whom, in the 
early years of his married life, even shillings 
may oe of great consequence. Very little is 
really necessary to either nappiness or nobknen 
in life, and a woman can have no holier work 
than that of aiding a man struggling up-hill or 
teaching children their alphabet. If daughters 
are to be educated as expensive puppets, with a 
becoming scorn of domestic cares; if they are to 
love only at a proper time a proper man, not of 
their own choosing, or chosen from an extremely 
limited “ set,” where there is but little variety, 
then will mothers still lament and daughters 
still remain single! 

1 am not arguing for unequal marriages: t am 
not blind to the productive usefulness of the 
observance of existing social laws; but I cannot 
fail to see in some of those laws the root and 
ground of the evil which has, after ^smouldering 
for a long while, burst into open flame, and 
been attributed by false theorists to causes that 
were and are utterly powerless I© produce the 
effect. I know that it is deemed highly impru¬ 
dent to attribute any evil to existing social re¬ 
lations established among the classes into which 
the community is divided. Possibly I ought to 
know better than to venture an assertion to the 
effect that many men do not many because the 
girl they would like to make their wile hie been 
educated for a higher “ style” than they could 
afford. I do make it nevertheless, for I have . 
known instances in which it has been the Cat* 
and am well aware that there are thousands of 
similar ones occurringevery year. Thereafe many 
men here, in this great centrt of modem dvilisa- 
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Am, who kite a "told in their hearts* that 
only marriage eottld supply. Men who could 
support a wife In honourable independence, who 
are deterred from marrying because the woman 
they love wtrald not, if she were willing, be al¬ 
lowed to link her life with theirs. If they sue* 
eeed—if ten or fifteen years hence they have 
raised themselves, and the lady is still unmarried, 
they may venture to ask her hand. But the 
years of warm, fresh love Will have flown by 
never to return. It can be no matter of surprise 
that mothers and daughters should equally re¬ 
gret that they remain unwed. A woman's life is 
different to a man's—a woman is the greatest 
Sufferer from anything that delays the com¬ 
mencement of her career as a wife. The position 
of unmarried women, after the attainment of a 
certain age, in their lather’s home and in society 
also, is far from an enviable one.* It is, in fact, 
one to be pitied as much as it is to be regretted. 
The duties, the responsibilities of a wife and 
mother are bo essential to the happiness of wo¬ 
men. Their enjoyments are limited, and I can 
fancy bow dreary and dark the stately balls, the 
fashionable dinners, and the whole routine of 
life is to a woman to whose heart the long- 
deferred hope has brought sickness. Whatever 
laws exercise a tendency to depreciate marriage 
are a great evil. Tennyson wrote 

—Either sex alone 
Is half Itself, and in true marriage lies 
If or equal nor unequal: each felflls 
Defect is each, and always thought in thought. 
Purpose in pawnee, will in will, they grow 
The single, pure, and perfect animal, 

The two-celled heart beating with one full stroke. 

Every man whose name is conspicuous among 
the illustrious dead for purity of thought or 
high principle has seen in marriage the con¬ 
summation of manhood, in love the purest attri¬ 
bute of life, the nearest link between God and 
ttin. 

1 shall clow my letter with another quotation 


from the noble Conclusion of “ The Princess .* 1 
I have elsewhere said that all writing can have 
no effect in making men marry, but I have the 
follest reliance that the laws of Nature, though 
they may be violated for a time, will assert them¬ 
selves through every impediment human nature 
can offer, ana, resting upon this faith, 1 will 
take leave of a subject that cannot but be pain¬ 
ful to contemplate. 

I loved the woman; he that doth not, lives 
A drowning life, besotted In sweet self; 

Or pines in sad experience worse than death, 

Or keeps his winged affections elipt with crime. 

* * * * • 

The woman's cause is man's; they rise or sink 
Together, dwarfed or godlike, bond or free: 

For she that out of Lethe scales with man 
The shining steps of Nature, shares with man 
His nights, his days, moves with him to one goal, 
Stays all the fair young planet in her hands. 

If she be small, lligbt-natqred, miserable, 

How shall man grow ? but work no more alone $ 
Our place is much; as far as in us lies 
We two will serve them both in aiding her-*- 
WiU clear away the parasitic forms 
That seem to keep her up, but drag her down 
Will leave her space to burgeon out of all 
Within her. Let her make herself her own 
To give and keep, to lire and learn, and be 
All that not harms distinctive womanhood. 

For woman is not undeveloped man, 

But diverse t could we make her as the man 
Sweet love were slain : his dearest bond is this, 

Not like to like, but like in difference s 
Tet in the long years liker must they grow** 

The man be more of woman, she of man | 

He gain in sweetness and in moral height* 

Nor lose the wrestling thews that throw the World f 
She mental breadth, nor fail in childward care, 

Nor lose the childlike in the larger mind | 

Till at the last she set herself to man 
Like perfect music unto noble words* 

I am, dear madam, yours truly, 

Uk’ GlOVIMOVTfti 


LEAVES FOR THE LITTLE ONES. 


VURZEBAN& LODGE, AND ITS 
OCCUPANTS. 

BY Y. 8. N. 

“ Not gone yet, Mrs. Chipps? Why I shall 
never believe you are going till I see * A room 
to let' in that little Window np there*" 

"Weil, no, ma'am," said Mrs. Chipps, 
dropping a curtsey, and looking almost ashamed 
of herself, &b she added, “ I do find it so very 
hard to leave this place, Miss Sharp, ma’am. I 
make up my mind every day, but, somehow, I 
haven’t the heart really to say Good-bye * and 1 
keep writing and telling my dear daughter I'm 


coming, 
and- 


and they keep writing to know when. 


“And you cannot fix the when?" said Miss 
Sharp, smiling, as excited little Mrs. Chippi 
paused for a moment to take breath. 

“Well, ma’am, 1 really cannot; but I think 
it must be next week. now. If they would only 
give kne till next Week, I think I Could get on 
by then, now that Mrs. Ffipps is nicely again.” 

Mrs. Fripps was a poor deaf dress makef, 
who lived in the room below Mrs. Chipps; 
being, in feet, that tender-hearted little body’s 
landlady. And Mrs. fripps, having had ft 
severe illness recently, her lodger had been a 
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most unwearied and careful nurse—as Miss 
Sharp quite well knew; but that good lady had 
not time for her usual gossip with Mrs. Chipps: 
so, bidding her call and say Good-bye, when 
she really was going, she went on her way, 
through the little church-yard, just recently laid 
out and planted, much to Mrs. Chipps’s delight. 

Miss Sharp, haring given a hasty glance at 
the shrubs which she intended watering that 
evening, went on to the broken-up ground, 
which was to contain a model parsonage and 
parsonage garden in the course of time; but. 
Just then, presented a scene of chaotic con¬ 
fusion. There, as Miss Sharp expected, was 
the object of her search—Mrs. Bernard, the 
clergyman’s widowed sister, and joint owner of 
the Lilliputian estate, of which she was taking a 
survey. 

Miss Sharp had studied "the plans” with 
considerable attention, and knew quite well that 
the study—Mr. Williams’s own room—was to 
be on one side of the porch; the dining-room 
on the other, facing the road, and almost imme¬ 
diately opposite her own residence. She knew, 
too, that the drawing-room would look out upon 
the church-yard, towards the east window, and 
that climbing-plants innumerable were to deco¬ 
rate the outer walls, in spite of the architect’s 
remonstrances: in fact, Miss Sharp was a great 
friend both of Mr. Williams and ms sister, and 
took a warm interest in all that concerned them, 
auite agreeing with Mrs. Chipps in her ideas of 
the <( nice young minister,” and that " sweet 
Mrs. Bernard.” 

“ 1 thought I heard the rustle of your ample 
skirts, Anna. Have you come to give me 
another piece of your valuable advice?” in¬ 
quired Mrs. Bernard, turning towards her 
friend, and away from the spot where a well was 
about to be. 

" No; no advice this time—a piece of news 
instead: The Fentons have come, and Miss 
Nisbet with them.” 

" Come I” exclaimed Mrs. Bernard, in con¬ 
sternation : “ and I was not there to meet them. 
I am so sorry! I have been waiting for my 
brother. He must have been detained at one of 
the cottages. I will walk to the Lodge at once. 
If you see him, send him after me, will you ?” 

"Yes; and I hope I shall see him, for I 
think I have heard of a situation for Heed.” 

“ Oh! have you ? He will be so glad. You 
must tell me all about it when I return. I must 
lose no time in welcoming my old schoolfellow 
and her charges.” 

So whilst Miss Sharp goes in search of the 
clergyman, to tell him that Reed has a chance of 
the under-gardener’s place at the Fenton’s, if he 
applies at once, and Mrs. Chipps returns to her 
solitary tea in that one room, which she has long 
considered her home , and loves accordingly, 
we will follow Mrs. Bernard to Furzebank 
Lodge, and the new arrivals whom she was so 
anxious to welcome. 

The luggage was Just being unloaded, as 

Mrs. Bernard arrived; and Mtss Nisbet and 


Nurse Turner were giving directions, and seeing 
to the placing of the several boxes. 

“ I nave not come to interrupt, but to help 
you, if I can,” said Mrs. Bernard, after the first 
warm greetings had been exchanged. “ Can 1 
not be of any use ?” 

"Well, if you do not mind holding this 
sleeping baby for a few minutes, I will just see, 
with Phoebe, about the nursery being in order, 
whilst Turner is busy unpacking.” 

"Dear little thing! pray give her to me. 
How soundly she is asleep! But where are the 
other children ? I long to know them alL” 

"You can watch them from the window. 
They have just asked leave to run into the 
garaen, till nurse is ready to put them to bed. 
They will be quite safe, as Flory is with them.” 

" Flory” was a sedate, prudent little maiden, 
fast merging into a " young lady,” and highly 
enjoyed haring charge of the little ones, and ex¬ 
ploring the nice garden, of which they had 
heard so much. A very charming place it was; 
quite different from the London squares, to 
which they had all their lives been accus¬ 
tomed as their only playground. Here was 
soft mossy turf, a beautiful well-kept laws, 
and a nice little paddock, too, to play 
about in; and the trees, acacias, elms, snd 
sweetly- scented limes, they were so high and so 
spreading that Gertrude almost twisted her little 
neck off with looking at them. Then there were 
more flower-beds than she could count, well- 
stocked with flowers enough to delight sister 
Flory’s heart; for Flory dearly loved the "lilies 
of the field,” and all other beauties with which 
our beneficent Father decks his children's earthly 
home. 

Little Charlie and his still smaller sister May 
were in perfect ecstasies at the daisies and but¬ 
tercups, springing up so abundantly in the pad- 
dock ; but prudent Flory, afraid of the dew for 
their little feet, and Nurse Turner’s scolding at 
damp boots, would not let them go on to the 
grass, or let them gather any flowers that did 
not grow close to the gravel-walks, till to¬ 
morrow. 

" Charlie hope to-morrow come toon, Foy,” 
said the little fellow, turning reluctantly away 
from the scene of attraction and temptation, in 
obedience to Nurse Turner’s summons to bed. 

And whilst they are sleeping soundly, wearied 
out with the journey and excitement, all but 
Florence (who thinks and thinks of the joys of 
a country life, the actual fulfilment of her wades* 
dreams, till sleep is an impossibility), I will say 
a few words, by way of introducing the new oc¬ 
cupants of Furzebank Lodge more particularly 
to my young readers. 

Florence, Gertrude, Charlie, and May were 
not the only members of the Fenton family— 
although by no means unimportant ones—there 
was the " new baby” already briefly alluded to, 
who had dethroned "Baby May” from that 
dignity, after a brief reign of fourteen months’ 
duration. And what a large, good-tempered 
prodigy, that new baby was! and how pleas e d 
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Charlie and May were with it! If Nurse Turner 
had let them, I think they would have kissed it 
to death, in their extreme love and affection. 
Lily was baby's real name; but it was one very 

rarely required for domestic use.-All these, 

with Miss Nisbet the Governess, and Nurse 
Turner, and Nurse Turner’s niece and assistant, 
were to occupy Furzebank for a few months, 
whilst Mr. and Mrs. Fenton were on the con¬ 
tinent; whither they had recently gone for a 
little change of air and scene, much needed by 
both papa and mamma. The latter had but 
just recovered from a very serious and protracted 
illness; and Mr. Fenton, after many years of 
hard work, had at length become possessed of 
a comfortable independence, througn the death 
of a distant relative, late the owner of Furze- 
bank. 

A son and daughter accompanied them in 
tins excursion; but the former was to remain, 
with his tutor, at one of the German universi¬ 
ties; and Miss Fenton, mamma’s companion 
and sister Floras ideal of perfection, naving 
long been emancipated from the school-room, 
and “ quite a woman,” was not unlikely to 
leave the happy family-circle altogether ere long, 
so could not bear to be separated from papa and 
mamma, now that there was a governess in | 
some measure able to supply her place with the 
younger ones. 

Those younger ones woke up early, in their 
new home, on the following morning; awoke to 
the unaccustomed sounds of the birds singing 
beneath the windows, and the poultry cackling 
in the yard. Flora and Gertrude shared the 
same room—-a large, comfortable apartment, 
which Flory intended should look more home¬ 
like when all her treasures were unpacked, and 
a few of her elder sister’s drawings decorated 
the walls—improvements which impatient little 
Gertrude was anxious to set about at once, much 
to her methodical companion’s discomposure. 

The two sisters presented a striking contrast 
in their “ little ways”—those little ways which 
are such very important indications of cha¬ 
racter. 

“I wish, dear, you would go on brushing 
your hair, or dressing yourself—or doing any¬ 
thing, in fact, but littering our rooml” re¬ 
monstrated Florence. 

“ But I really cannot, Flory. You must not 
be so angry, and so prim and old-maidish; and 
/ must just unpack that one little box for you. 
I can dress afterwards.” 

“ You will not be in time for prayers, Ger¬ 
trude, if you do. See, you have pulled your 
hair all down again whilst you have been talking, 
and there are your own things all littered about. 
Do attend to them first, there's a good girl! 
Besides, I do not want the ornamental unpacked 
till the useful is settled into right quarters. 
Where could 1 hang a picture now, Gerty, when 
every available nail is monopolized by your 
clothes.?” 

“How cross you are! and how badly you 
treat me, Flory!” said Gertrude, ruefully. 

“ Ah I yes; I know I am a tyrannical elder 


sister, but there are some things I must have 
my own way in, dear! and arranging my own 
property is one of them. However, if you put 
your property straight first, and go on steaaily 
with your dressing now, you shaS help me by- 
and bye if you are good.” 

“ By-and-hye I shall be at lessons,” pleaded 
Gertrude. 

“ Suppose Miss Nisbet should be too busy to 
give any lessons to-day, what would you say to 
a holiday, Flory darling ?” 

“ A holiday ? a holiday ? I will do anything 
for a holiday!” was the delighted rejoinder. 

“Well, then, make haste and come down 
stairs. See, I am quite ready to go and look 
after the little ones; and Miss Nishet will be 
making breakfast directly.” 

“ Dear creature! Tell her that I ’ll be down 
before—before she can say ‘Jack Robinson,’” 
rejoined Gertrude, giving a vigorous twist to 
her long back hair—the hair that never would 
come smooth without a great deal more trouble 
than Gertrude liked to bestow upon it. 

“I shall not deliver such a decidedly im¬ 
proper message, you naughty child! Good-bye, 
and do not dawdle.” 

That day was indeed a holiday, as far as 
Gertrude was concerned, to her intense satisfac¬ 
tion : employed by the elders of the party in get¬ 
ting things in order, by the juniors in giving as 
much unnecessary trouble as they, in their plea¬ 
surable excitement, could contrive to do. Nurse 
Turner was too busy even to scold, and Florence 
too occupied in making arrangements for every¬ 
thing in her room to nave a suitable place, to 
keep order out of it; so Gertrude led the little 
ones into all sorts of scrapes and mischief, for 
which they finally paid the penalty of going 
to bed early, being threatened with remaining 
there for a week, deprived of their clothes, on 
account of the mess they had made of them— 
a punishment which little May did not under¬ 
stand in all its significance, and of which Master 
Charlie did not entertain the slightest dread; 
indeed, he seemed at all times of opinion that 
clothes were useless encumbrances, to be slipped 
out of and abandoned upon every possible occa¬ 
sion. What be would have thought of a Turkish 
bath I am not prepared to say, but he certainly 
did consider a common air bath, accompanied 
with gymnastic exercise, as decidedly enjoyable 
and beneficial. 

‘‘The children,” inclusive of Gertrude, who 
was thoroughly tired out, being thus safely dis¬ 
posed of. Miss Nisbet and Flory started for a 
little stroll in the cool of the evening, the former 
having promised to call at the Rectory as soon 
as they had leisure. Florence was quite ready 
for an exploring expedition, eager for a sight of 
“the village,” ana a little more conversation 
with Mrs. Bernard, to whom she had only 
spoken a few words on the previous evening, 
but of whom she had heard so much from that 
lady’s old schoolfellow, Miss Nisbet. Although 
there had been little intercourse between the 
two in later years, there was a time, of which 
Florence knew nothing, when Miss Nisbet had 
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been engaged to be married to a near relative of 
Mr*. Bernard’*, who bad died from the effect* 
of an accident. It was long before poor Mis* 
Nisbet recovered the shock of hi* sad death 
sufficiently to resume her duties as a governess, 
and even now she was often very dehcate and 
unnerved, and found teaching hard work when 
Gertrude was not in a tractable humour, 

Cutting off the comer of the furze-covered 
common, on the borders of which their resi¬ 
dence was situated, Florence and her companion 
turned into the main-road, leading into the 
village. 

“ Oh! there is the church, with its new tower 
that papa told us about 1” exclaimed Flory. 
“ How pretty it looks peeping from between the 
trees 1 Do you not think so. Miss Nisbet ?” 

“It is very nicely situated certainly, but I 
cannot say much for the beauty of the building, 
with the exception of the tower; the clerestory 
windows are so small, and the roof so dispro¬ 
portionately expansive. Excepting in an archi¬ 
tectural point of view, however, I will not 
quarrel with the little church, so conveniently 
situated for our accommodation.*' 

“ I wonder who lives in these cottages," ob¬ 
served Florence, as they passed the row, con¬ 
taining that inhabited by Mrs. Chipps and her 
landlady, “ Oh, look, what a pretty little boy 
there is on that door-step; do let us stop and 
speak to him." 

Miss Nisbet stopped at Florence’s request, 
but the little curly-headed fellow was rather too 
shy to face the two strange ladies, so ran in to 
his mother and sisters for protection. 

“ What is the matter, Georgie, dear ?*’ was the 
inquiry, as the flushed cheeks were buried in 
“mother’s lap." 

A whisper about “two pretty ladies" was 
followed, almost immediately, by the entrance 
of the pretty ladies themselves. 

“ I hope you will excuse our intrusion," said 
Miss Nisbet, in a voice that was in itself an 
apology, “ but, seeing your door open, I have 
ventured in, to ask if you can direct me to Mrs. 
Bernard’s; we are quite strangers here." 

“ Our minister’s sister do you mean, ma’am ?” 

“Yes" 

“She lives with her brother, ma’am, our 
good clergyman Mr, Williams s it is just five 
minutes walk, if you turn to the left and keep 
along the high-road. It is close to the timber- 
ard—anybody will tell you the house. My 
usband has gone to speak to Mr. Williams, or 
he would show you the way. He’s been out of 
a situation some time, and is going to try for 
one at Fursebank Lodge.” 

“Oh, indeed," said Miss Nisbet, smiling. 
“Well, I hope, for your sake, he may get it 
Good evening, and thank you for the direction. 
I shall soon find Mrs. Bernard’s, I dare say; 
excuse my intrusion." 

“ No intrusion, ma’am. I’m sure; pray don’t 
name it," said Mrs. Reed, dropping a curtsey, 
and trying to make Master Georgie take his 
fingers out of his mouth and “thank the young 


lady pretty” for a penny which Florence had 
contrived to put into his hand for a cake* 

Both Mr. Williams and bis sister were at 
home, and received their visitor* very cordially, 
making Florence, who was only shy for the first 
five minutes, soon fed quite at her ease with 
them. She was quite delighted with them tiny 
drawing-room, half blocked up though it was 
with mediaeval-looking furniture, and still mors 
so with the little garden, in which Mrs. Bernard 
worked so hard, and took so much pride. As 
for the clergyman’s sister, Flory thought ha 
governess baa not said half enough in her fa¬ 
vour. Mr, Williams talked more to Miss 
Nisbet, to whom it was his first introduction, 
although he had long been familiar with ha 
name and history; but Florence watched him 
slyly, and came to the conclusion that he bad a 
very pleasant and what she called “ good look 
about him," and he did not frighten her hr 
being very sober and grave, as she half fancied 
all clergymen were, obliged to be, whether in or 
out of the pulpit. 

The brother and sister were very much alike 
in their personal appearance, both fair, with 
hazel and rather prominent eyes; both with hair 
that nearly matcned the eyes, mid each had s 
pleasant smile and an agreeable, easy manna. 
They were extremely attached to one another, 
and, since the termination of school and colfas 
days, had rarely been separated for any length 
of time. Even during the brief period of Mm 
Bernard’s married life, they bad been near 
neighbours, Mr. Bernard having been assistant 
ourate in the same parish with his brother-ia* 
law. 

So Mrs, Bernard, as the daughter, widow, 
and sister of a clergyman, was, as her friends 
called her, a most thorough “parsoneaa" her¬ 
self, and quite as much deferred to, in matters 
more especially within her province!, as if skt 
had been Mr. Williams’s wife. 

Mrs, Chipps did occasionally observe to Miss 
Sharp that it was “ a pity that their dear young 
minister could not find a wife among an many 
nice ladies," but as Mrs. Chipps found it im* 
saihle to select the right oat, perhaps Mr. 
illiams himself laboured under a simi lar 
difficulty, 

• seen 

Weeks went by veiy rapidly with the inh a te * 
tants of Fursebank Lodge, who daily became 
more attached to their new home; more interested 
in, and better acquainted with, their neighbour¬ 
hood and its residents. 

Lessons were once again resumed, and a sang 
little room leading out of the conservatory and 
looking on to the gayest part of the garden* was 
convened into a school-room. 

Here, Florence worked hard and resolutely *t 
German exercises and French grammar, and 
Gertrude cried daily over the sums that weotf 
not “ prove:" the ill-sewn seams and pH s b e rr i 
work which Miss Nisbet foil c om p el led te un¬ 
pick. 
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Poor Gertrude! it was quite sad to see those 
merry, mischievous eyes clouded over with tears; 
but her governess could not be trifled with, and 
what she knew Gertrude, with a little pains¬ 
taking, could do, she insisted upon having done. 

She was a dear, coaxing, loveable child, with 
all her idleness, whom Miss Nisbet felt strongly 
tempted to pet and spoil, instead of correcting; 
but she knew that Gertrude would grow up a 
very useless and, perhaps, unloveable woman, 
if allowed to have all her own way now. 

So Gertrude was compelled to put her things 
away, when she had done with them, instead of 
littenng her own and every other room in the 
house; was not allowed to romp in the garden 
when lessons were unlearned, or to sit down to 
dinner with hands that had been making “ dirt 
pies” for little Charlie, without having been 
subsequently introduced to soap-and-water. 

Despite all these daily trials, however, Gerty 
was a very happychild, forgetting her troubles 
so quickly, that Florence could scarcely imagine 
she really was as " miserable” as she represented 
herself and appeared to be, when in disgrace 
with Miss Nisbet, or scolded by nurse. 

Charlie and little May, under the influence of 
the fresh country air and the abundance of rich 
milk they consumed, were becoming such won¬ 
derfully healthy children, that they were always 
being stopped when Nurse Turner took them 
into the village, to hear complimentary remarks 
on their improved appearance. 

Mrs. Chipps had become devotedly attached 
to them before Anally taking her departure from 
the neighbourhood, but she really had left at 
last, and was not very likely to come back 
again. But the children had other friends in 
the Lane, almost always on the look-out for them 
when they passed. Master Charlie generally 
stopped at Mrs. Reed’s, to shake hands with 
her little boy, or show him the last new toy 
which “ good sister Flory” had bought for him. 
Florence spoiled those little ones dreadfully, but 
nurse Turner’s strictness probably counter¬ 
balanced all injurious effects of her treatment. 

Miss Sharp was another great friend of Master 
Charlie’s, also Miss Sharp’s good-natured cook; 
the latter had once given him and little May a 
piece of cake as they went past Miss Sharp’s 
garden-gate, and, as the young gentleman never 
forgot a favour conferred upon him, he never 
caught sight either of Miss Sharp, or her cook, 
without the observation, “ Charlie doin’ to have 
a piece of take novo ”—a prophecy which gener- 
allybrought its own fulfilment. 

The new parsonage, meanwhile, progressed 
vapidly towards completion, and Florence, who 
took a great interest in it, looked forward to the 
time when Mr. Williams and his sister should 
bo still nearer neighbours to them, with con¬ 
siderable impatience. She was always finding 
some excuses for a visit to Mrs. Bernard, 
tolerably certain of a hearty welcome from that 
lady ana a pleasant chat with her brother, if he 
were at home and not busy with sermon-writing. 

Mr. and Mrs. Fenton quite approved of and 
encouraged this intimacy, and Mr. Williams and 


his sister were frequent and welcome guests at 
the Lodge. 

Florence often assisted her eldest sister in the 
work she did for the poor of Mrs. Bernard’s 
district, and occasionally accompanied her to 
the school, at which Georgie Reed’s sisters and 
other little people from the “ Lane,” were daily 
attendants. 

Georgie’s father had obtained the situation of 
under-gardener at Mr. Fenton’s, and was often 
the bearer of a piece of cake for his little boy, 
or some barley-oogar” which Charlie, at 
Gertrude’s suggestion, would save for him, out 
of his share of that delicacy. 

Poor Charlie I it really was a great exercise of 
self-denial, “ barley-pogar” being a special 
delicacy, bestowed upon him only when be was 
a very good boy indeed; bad not scratched his 
nurse’s face, pinched baby, or pushed little May 
down and sat upon her—events which occasionally 
happened when Master Charlie, to use his own 
phraseology, “ bad a passion.” 

But Charlie’s * passions were never of long 
duration, and everybody was so glad to hear the 
welcome words ‘<Kiss Charlie; Charlie’s gqod 
novoj” that his misdemeanours were not treated 
very seriously. 

One day it happened that Mrs, Fenton and 
her eldest daughter, having gone for a long day’s 
shopping, to buy those indispensable wedding 
things,” which would so very soon be needed. 
Mist Nisbet bad accepted an invitation fpv 
Florence, Gertrude, and herself, to spend the 
afternoon with Mrs. Bernard. 

An afternoon with Mrs. Bernard was always 
a treat to the girls : there was sure to be some 
unexpected amusement of riddles, pussies, 
engravings, or books to look at, and plenty of 
merry conversation; particularly if Mr. Williams 
were there. So the two girls started off, in high 
glee, at the ap|U)inted time. 

“ I want to call in the Lane for a few minutes 
my dears, to speak to Mrs. Reed about some 
work; and I have something for that poor invalid 
lodger at the next house; so you can go on, and 
I will follow as soon as I can. Mrs. Bernard 
will be expecting you, if I should be detained 
longer than I hope to be.” 

Neither Florence nor Gertrude objected to 
this arrangement; and were very glad they bad 
not waited when they found a whole hour had 
slipped by, without any sign of Miss Nisbet’s 
appearance. 

” My brother is also out longer than I ext 
pected,” said Mrs. Bernard. “ Sarah, has your 
master been in since he went to the post for 
me?” inquired she, of the servant, who juat 
then cams in with the tea-tray a»d those par¬ 
ticularly nice rice^cakes, for the manufacture of 
which Mrs. Bernard was famed. 

“ He came in for a minute, ma’am; but was 
sent for, all in a hurry, to Mrs, Reed’s.” 

“ Anything the matter, Sarah ?” 

" I don't know for certain, ma’am; hut I 
think something is wrong.” 

“ Miss Nisbet was going to call there, I know. 
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I hope nothing has happened to dear little 
Georgie,” said Florence, anxiously. 

“ Might I just put on my bonnet, and run 
round there, Mrs. Bernard ?” she added. 

think, my love, you had better remain 
qnietly with your sister; but if you will both 
excuse me, I will go and ascertain what is detain¬ 
ing them.” 

** And you will send for me, if there is any¬ 
thing I can do,” pleaded Florence. 

w You shall know directly what is the matter, 
should there be any trouble; and, if you can be 
of any use, I will not fail to send for you.” 

“ Thank you : do let us know soon, Iso hope 
there is nothing wrong with Georgie.” 

Florence’s great happiness was to “be of use,” 
and she could not wait very patiently till Mrs. 
Bernard’s return. Gerty caught sight of her at 
last, but Mr. Williams and Miss Nisbet were 
with her: they all looked very grave, and Gerty 
was quite sure that Miss Nisbet had been cry¬ 
ing. Gerty was not mistaken, and I am very 
certain that she, poor child, Would have cried 
too, if she had been in Miss Nisbet’s place. 

Poor little George Reed had met with a very 
serious accident. He had unfortunately crossed 
over the road, thinking that he caught sight of 
Nurse Turner and her charges, and before he 
could get back again to his usual play-ground— 
the door-step—he was knocked down and run 
over by a horse-and-cart, and the poor little 
fellow’s leg was broken. Miss Nisbet, who was 
passing just as the accident occurred, was the 
first to reach him, and render her assistance in 
lifting him up and carrying him in, to his mother. 
The little sufferer, stunned by the shock, was 
quite insensible, but his poor mother could not 
believe that he was really alive, he was so white 
and still when laid upon his little bed. Miss 
Nisbet went herself for the doctor, who lived 
close by, and sent one of the neighbours off for 
Mr. Williams. 

“And is he very much injured, will he live ?” 
inquired the two girls, eagerly. 

, “ We hope so,” replied the clergyman, cheer- 
«illy; there is every chance of his doing well; 
but poor little Georgie must make up his mind 
to be a cripple all his life.” 

Gertrude’s eyes filled with tears, and Florence’s 
voice was very husky as she almost whispered— 

“Miss Nisbet, are they going to take his lea 
off, do you think ?” 

“That has been done already; the worst is 
over, thank God! The dear child behaved so 
bravely.” 

I think we shall do no good by talking any 
toore about it at present,” said Mr. Williams, 
who noticed that Miss Nisbet looked very pale 
and exhausted; whilst the two girls were strug¬ 
gling hard to repress their tears. 

“ Little Georgie is in better hands than ours, 
and our good doctor will be sure to take every 
care of him. We must ask him to give you 
young ladies permission to see his little patient 
as noon as ever it will be wise to do so.” 


Many weeks, however, elapsed before they 
were allowed to visit the little fellow; for George 
Reed’s recovery was much slower than had been 
at first anticipated. He did get tolerably strong 
at last though, and received a great deal of 
kindness from all the inhabitants of Funebank 
Lodge. 

Little Charlie Fenton often called with sister 
Flory, with some nice fruit or flowers, for “the 
poor boy who had only one leg;” and all the 
neighbours in the Lane, young and old, were 
very kind to him, and invented occupations and 
toys for his amusement. 

* * * * * 

It is a long time now, since all these things 
happened; for Charles Fenton—a tall, healthy, 
powerfully built young man—is now a very en¬ 
thusiastic Volunteer, with whom, attending 
“ drill,” is one of the chief duties of life. A few 
months back he went home to see the old folks 
at Furzebank, and to assist at sister May’s 
wedding, and then he did not fail to call on nis 
staunch friend and admirer, “ Georgie” Reed; 
and found him, as usual, hard at work at basket¬ 
making. Very pretty fancy goods he has for sale, 
and a very thriving trade is carried on in little 

cottage of his, where he and his now widowed 
mother live together. Their cottage is dose to 
the parsonage—the “ new parsonage”—in which 
Mr. Williams — no longer a “nice yowny 
minister, although still a very popular one—has 
been *' settled” for many years. 

His sister has gone to her rest, bat in her 
place is one who works as heartily and as 
lovingly in the parish, and takes as much in¬ 
terest in school and church as ever Mrs. Bernard 
did; for Mr. Williams, at length, startled the 
neighbourhood by appearing one morning in 
his own church as a oridegroom, and the bride 
he had selected was Miss Nisbet, once the go¬ 
verness at Furzbanke Lodge. 

-» ■ 

Pretention of Sea-sickness. —Let a person 
on shipboard, when the vessel is bounding over tka 
waves, seat himself, and take hold of a tumbler 
nearly filled with water or other liquid, and at the 
same time make an effort to prevent the liquid from 
running over by keeping the month of the glam 
horizontal, or nearly so. When doing this, from 
the motion of the vessel, his hand H arm will 
seem to be drawn into different positions, as if the 
glass were attracted by a powerful magnet. Con¬ 
tinuing his efforts to keep the month of the glass 
horizontal, let him allow his hand, arm, and body 
to go through the various movements—as those ob¬ 
served in sawing, planing, pumping, throwing a 
quoit, &c.—which they will be impelled, without 
fatigue, almost irresistible to perform; and he will 
find that this has the effect of preventing the giddi¬ 
ness and nausea that the rolling and tossing of the 
vessel have a tendency to produce in inexperienced 
voyagers .—A 
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EDWIN OF DEIRA.* 

That Mr. Smith has abstained from closely 
fallowing the legend of Edwin of Deira as 
generally related, is a matter of little con¬ 
sequence. These early personages are not 
historical but mythical, and the poet has full 
right to deal with the vague stories regarding 
them as seemeth good to bimself. But not 
the less for this will he have to run the gaunt¬ 
let at the hands of critical readers, as to the 
propriety and expedience of the changes he has 
mtroduced. This poem is grounded, doubtless, 
on the legend told by Bede. We happen to 
have no Bede at present by us; and so cannot 
consider in detail the changes made by the poet. 
But there are changes here which must strike 
anyone at all conversant with the legend. 
Why is the Christianizing of the king taken 
wholly out of the hands of his Christian wife ? 
Why is the coincidence in time of the birth of I 
a child to him with the attempt upon his life, I 
never mentioned ? The slow influence of a wife, 
constantly strengthened by the presence of her 
ghostly comforter, was surely a more natural 
means to effect the softening of the king’s 
heart, than the sudden entrance upon the scene 
of the theatrical chorus of priests. Again, the 
greatest stress is laid in the old story on the im¬ 
pression produced upon Edwin by the synchro¬ 
nizing of the birth of his child and of the 
murderous blow. This impression was natural 
enough, and one can conceive how wife and 
priest would turn it to their own good purposes. 

However, Alexander Smith has, doubtless, 
better reasons then we can divine for these and 
other alterations. The conversion becomes more 
miraculous; the Christianizing of Northumbria 
is made to represent in some sort the Christian¬ 
izing of all England, by the judicious mingling 
of the two accounts of the conversions by 
Augustine and Paulinus. The story of the 
punning pontiff, dear to our childhood, comes 
in close proximity to the grand story of Coifi. 
We get the effective landing of the priests to¬ 
gether with the terrific demolition of the heathen 
temple. Perhaps this crowding of tableaux is 
better art than the quiet painting of a woman’s 
influence, and the shadowing forth of the im¬ 
pression produced by a strange coincidence upon 
the mind of a sick man. 

Having begun with carping, we *may as well 
finish our fault-finding before we turn to the 
beauties of this poem. 

In the first place, then, it is incomplete. It 
begins as a heroic biography (so to speak) of 
Edwin. It takes up, half-way through, the idea 


* By Alexander Smith. (Macmillan jr Co.) 


of the Christianizing of England. Edwin ceases 
to be hero and becomes only an instrument to the 
new purpose. The prophecy of the Shape does 
not sufficiently connect the first part with the 
last. No one who had not read of this Shape in 
the original legend, would pay much attention 
to its appearance in the first book of the poem. 
Edwin’s heroic history ends with his reconquest 
of his kingdom and his marriage to Bertha. 
He grows morally after that time (and glimpses 
given us of this growth are well done) and at 
length turns from the false heathen gods to the 
true. Taking Edwin still for the hero of the 
poem we want to see how he is affected by this 
change of religion—how it upheld him m the 
reverses and sorrows which old legends tell us 
he afterwards sustained. But the Christianizing 
of him and his kingdom being performed, 
there is an end. We are told in effect that he 
lived happy everafter. For Edwin's sake the 
poem should either have terminated with his 
marriage, or have carried him on through an 
afterlife set to music very much more high and 
solemn than any here. 

If on the other hand we take the Christianiz¬ 
ing of England as the chief theme of the book, 
we find that through the first half there is no 
mention of it, no allusion even save in the dim 
prophecy of the Shape. We find the heathen 
knights practising all the Christian virtues, 
perfectly satisfied with their gods and having 
no remotest craving for a belief purer ana 
higher. Moreover, it requires a better preacher 
than Alexander Smith to show forth the* ex¬ 
cellence of the Christian idea. White robes and 
swinging censers and psalmody are but poor 
persuasions to the grasping of a new faith. 
Mr. Smith has attempted to make his priests 
speak the words of inspiration which they must 
have spoken to transform men’s souls and 
convince their intellects; but Mr. Smith had, 
on the whole, better have remained silent. The 
entire scene of. the Christianizing is to us re¬ 
volting—not more here, however, than in the 
original legend, for the speeches of the priests 
are closely copied. The selfishness of Coifi, the 
doubt and darkness of Ella, are surely incentives 
to conversion not of the most orthodox kind. 
The savage destruction of the ancient temples, to 
the infinite fear and horror and distress of the 
blind multitude, seems to us a sad first-fruit of 
the new religion. 

Looking at the poem in either light we find it 
incomplete. Taking it as it is, we see in it a 
blending of two poems into one. 

Mr. Smith is unfortunate in the choice of his 
subject* The appearance of “ Edwin of Deira " 
so soon after that of the “ Idylls of the King,” 
provokes comparison. Very nearly Tennyson’s 
equal in some lighter matters, Alexander Smith 
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is infinitely beneath him in that deep, solemn, 
moral insight which sanctifies the true poet, and 
sets him apart from all other men. This 
tf Edwin ” seems the more ambitious, remain* 
boring the “ Idylls.” How poorly trivial ap¬ 
pear the wonder-working words of Paulinus 
to the sorrowing words of Arthur in " Guano* 
vere,” embodying the very essence of Chris¬ 
tianity! * 

Let us turn to the pleasanter part of our task. 
Comparing this with the previous poems of our 
author, we find a progress greater than is com* 
monly made by a poet in so short a time. 
Tennyson’s advance from " Claribel ” to 
** Guenevere” has been the work of many years. 
Alexander Smith has advanced faster than Ten¬ 
nyson. His u Life-Drama,” with its “ spum« 
ing stars” and general j^asmodicsjwas not writ¬ 
ten so very long ago. The language of “ Edwin 
of Deira ” is noble and simple—not showing, it 
is true, anything like the exquisite simplicity of 
the M Idylls”, but still a sure progress in the 
same direction, from glittering words and con¬ 
ceits to deeper thoughts and feelings. We get, 
now and then, good terse lines here, such as 
would not shame some of our older giants. 

Of similes Mr. Smith is still profuse. We 
eannot imgine what injury the sun has done 
him that he should put it through so many un¬ 
imaginable tortures. The cliff, too, that fronts 
the light or the wind, or anything and every¬ 
thing, is made to do unconscionable duty. But 
in his wildest moments our poet does not now 
mve us absurdities. He does give us some of 
the most exquisite similes that have ever been 
written. Tennyson could not write some of the 
bad similes that Smith has written j but (dare 
we pronounce the blasphemy t) Tennyson could 
not write some of the best that Smith has writ¬ 
ten. 


Again, he has a great power of description, 
of word-painting. And this is not only by la* 
borious detail, but often by a single toucn oi 
colour, like the M antique root” of Shakes pea re*i 
oak. Ruskin expatiates somewhere, rhap¬ 
sodising about some picture of Turner’s, on 
three hair-breadth strokes of Vermillion laid on 
the light side of a distant building. Four strokes 
would have spoiled the picture j* any other kind 
save hair-breadth strokes would have spoiled the 
picture. The three hair-breadth strokes prove 
the genius—and we have the three hair-breadth 
strokes more than once in this poem: 

But of a higher order than this power of out¬ 
ward description, whether by subtle selection 
or accumulation of details, is the power 
of uttering simple heart-truths, of touching 
the string which, girdling the whole earth, vi¬ 
brates throughout its length to the magical 
touch, stirring all nature. Of this power Alex¬ 
ander Smith is not destitute. Tennyson has it, 
perhaps, in grsater measure than any other poet 
nvu Bhaketpeavs; and we are not to look for 
the depth of Tennyson’s sympathetic insight 
hm. But still this seal of the true poet is to be 


found clearly stamped upon “ Edwin of Deira.” 
Take a passage or two, chosen somewhat at ran¬ 
dom. For instance, of the impossibility of esti¬ 
mating the full happiness of love— 


I know that I am happy; I know not 
How happy—and I may net ever know ; 

I am as one eugifted in a realm, 

Whose wide unskirted heundarise and shores 
He will net have encompassed round about 
When he is hoary grown, (p. 73.) • 

Again at page 97— 

The princely man 

Lord ef a happiness, unknown, unknown, 

Which cannot all be known for years and years— 
Unoomprehended as the shapes of hills 
When one stands in the midst 1 

Of love coming down from its solitary heights 
to mingle in the world of men— 


Sweet is love’s sun within the heavens above. 
But not less swest when tempered by a cloud 
Of daily duties! Love’s elixir, drained 
From out the pure and passionate cup of youth, 
Is sweet: but better, providently used, 

A few drops sprinkled in each common 
Wherewith the human table is set forth, 
Leavening all with heaven, (p. 109.) 

Of the healing of sorrow by time— 


For now the grassy mound of Regnsr*s grove 
Had grown a portion of the acorotomed world— 
Familiar as the shapes of distant hlUs, 

And hardly moving sorrow mure than they. (ML) 

Again— 

The saddest grove 

That ever tears kept groan must sink at last 
Unto the common level of the world, (p. 106.) 

Again, in M Torquil and Oona”— 

Though not for ns that tender cure of grief 
Wheu the red naked grave that jars ana stings 
Falls from its shape, snd y greening leaf by leaf. 
Melts in the mass of long-fcmiUar things, (p. 179.) 


Qf tile reticence of men’s friendship-* 


The noble love that lives in noble men j 
That Is as h a me d of its own nakedness, 

And hides itself In d e a d s would not be seen, 
And tongueless lives end dies. (p. 34.) 


We are men, 

Not women, and our hearts should never dwell 
Upon our tongues, (p. 44.) 
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OfUbwJitf-* 

I top an ope* tor for tkmgkU to moo 
That wear strange &*km to spto wHb ferries 
tongues; 

Such topU*Uty beftU a king ! (p, 139,) 

Such pasaeges at the above rank higher than 
any simile however exquisite—-than any piece of 
word-painting however subtle. 

In the drawing of character our poet has no 
groat skill. Edwin himself has no personality: 
Bertha might be any other good and fair girl 
and wife and mother. Regner is distinguish¬ 
able from the rest of his brothers only by name. 
The treacherous instability of Redwald is 
coarsely delineated. 

The best portion of the poem is that which 
paints the married life of Edwin and Bertha. 
The description of the child and of the parents’ 
delight in it is really exquisite. 

To sum up: it is notagreat poem, but there 
»s some very beautiful poetiy in it. In plan and 
in the drawing of character it is utterly deficient; 
nor does Mr. Smith show a power of rising with 
his theme to a due solemnity and majesty. It 
is a poem from which one will be inclined to cull 
pretty passages: it is not a poem one will be in¬ 
clined to read again. 

J. A. 

Biographic Portraitvrrs j or. Sketch as 
op the Livrs and Characters op a 
fbw Illustrious Persons. By John Leaf. 
(London: James Blackwood. Patemoster-row .) 
—The stories of good and great men’s lives 
never pall. We cannot have too many of such 
histories; nor, for those whose means will not 
afford the high price of the original memoirs, too 
many sketches of them, concentrating (like these 
before us, the governing circumstances and 
principal events, detailed and amplified in their 
proper volumes. To compile and condense is 
py no means the easy task that the inexperienced 
imagine. Judgment and careful analysis are 
necessary in the mere preparation of materials, 
in order to select the moet characteristic and 
interesting of them; and, subsequently, there is 
the assimilating them in the writer’s mind, so 
as to impart to them a distinct arrangement, and 
to infuse them with his individual style. In the 
volume before us Mr, Leaf has taken care to 
render the portraitures as varied as possible; 
Heyne, Fichte, Daniel De Foe, the Dauphin 
(Louis XVII.), the Duke of Kent, Cornelius 
Agrippa, Dr. Kitto, and Thomas Campbell are 
tbs illustrations chosen. And though we may 
take exception to one or two of them, as scarcely 
coming within the meaning of the first phrase of 
our notice, the variety and interest of the work 
ere all the greater for their presence. Amongst 
the most entertaining of these memoirs are those 
of Cornelius Agrippa and Dr. Kitto, the first of 
whom figured so long as a magician in mediteval 
history, but whom the painstaking research of 


Mr. Morley ha* proved to have been simply a 
laborious scholar, anxious to acquaint himself 
with the secrets of Nature^.’to studying, as a 
means to this end, magic, cabalism, ana astro¬ 
logy. He was an earnest lover and seeker after 
truth, opposing his intellect and learning to the 
teaching and fables of the clergy, {f Their 
bigoted and perverse representations of sacred 
personages are not to be credited,” he aays. 
7< All the recent Martyrologies and professed 
legends of the saints are full of such prodigious 
lies, that they make Christianity a laughing* 
stock in the eyes of Jews, Turks, and Infidels,” 
Of course a man who previous to the Re¬ 
formation ventured upon such declarations as 
these could hope but little toleration from the 
Churchmen; and accordingly, though the son of 
a noble house, we see him driven out from place 
to place, misrepresented, subject to looses ; his 
whole life, indeed, full of shifts, perils, and dis¬ 
appointments.” “ A diligent student,” he made 
himself familiar with almost everything that was 
then called learning. He had mastered the 
acholastic philosophy, and, in ths way of novel 
speculations had made himself acquainted with 
cabalism—a method of jnyatically interpreting 
the Scriptures—to say Bolting of the various 
works in Greek jma Latin literature^ which 
were then beginning to obtain attention among 
scholars. Armed with this knowledge, Agrippa 
goes forth to gain a footing as a man of [letters, 
and make the world wiser by hie expositions. 
He is ambitious of becoming the protfgf of 
Margaret of Austria, Maximilian’s daughter, 
who is Mistress of D61e and Burgundy, and 
celebrated for her love of letters, and her bounty 
towards learned men. Received as an orator, 
with admiration, the University of Ddle be¬ 
stowed on him, at twenty-three, the degree of 
Doctor of Divinity, and Agrippa fancied himself 
already assured of the favour of Margaret, and 
on the high-road to fortune and preferment. 
He marries, settles down to authorship, aud 
produces a certain work on magic. Our author 
gives us some curious quotation! from it—wery 
curious, but harmless. 

Taken altogether [says Mr. Leaf] It may be said 
to embody, In a sort of erode system, the natural 
seienee, metaphysics, to mystical theology that 
were current among to learned at the time when It 
was written. Indeed, magic is defined by the author 
as the whole knowledge ef nature—the perfection of 
all true philosophy. In his eharaeter of magician, 
therefore, Cornelius Agrippa was simply an inquirer 
into the natural and divine significance of thiogs, 
and an expoonder of their occult or hidden virtues. 
This, and not any art of conjuration, was what be 
understood and meant by magic. 

But the Friars end Monks thought differently. 
Heresy and the black art are subsequently laid 
to his charge, and even the admired orations 
are condemned, and their author denounced iu 
the presence of the Mistress of Ddle, as a 
w Juoairifcg heretic.” So Ddle la Joyeuse^ ns 
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it was wont to be called, till its capture and 
spoliation by a French army, in 1479, changed 
its name to that of Dole la Dolente, became so 
in earnest to Cornelius Agrippa, who had to 
retire from the face of his clerical enemies, and 
seek employment at the Court of Maximilian. 
In 1510 we find him attacks to an embassy 
from the Court of Germany to that of Henry 
VIII., and resident as the guest of Dean 
Colet (the friend of Erasmus, and founder of 
St. Paul’s School), at Stepney, then a pleasant 
suburban village, famous for its pretty scenery 
and the scented penny-royal that overspread the 
adjacent common. We have not space to follow 
the fortunes, or rather misfortunes, of Agrippa; 
now on the field of battle, now amongst his 
books, but ever pursued by the enmity of his 
co-religionists the priests, whose tenets and 
conduct he condemned openly, but whose creed 
he had not the courage to abjure. He bad been 
knighted on the field of battle, made Doctor of 
Medicine and Law at Paris, twice married and 
twice a widower, threatened by the Inquisition, 
excommunicated, bereaved of nis second wife by 
the plague, just as her virtues were softening 
the Princess Margaret to seek her, and his own 
pecuniary and worldly difficulties appeared to 
be surmounted. The Princess Margaret, whose 
patronage he had so much desired, bestows her 
friendship on him, and shortly after dies. His 
■alary from the Court of Charles V. is in arrears, 
and, on various pretexts, withheld from him; his 
children literally hunger whilst he follows the 
Emperor with his vain suit. At length the 
affair is adjusted through the intercession of 
the Archbishop of Palermo — his debts in 
course of liquidation, a humble salary ensured 
him, and reinvigorated in hope ana circum¬ 
stances, the poor man tempts his fate a 
third time, and marries a woman who turns 
out faithless and infamous, and from whom, 
after three years of misery, he succeeds in 
getting a divorce. Once more attacked for 
his heresies (to which the Monks added the 
crime of dealing with familiar spirits), the Em¬ 
peror (who sides with the Monks) leaves him 
no choice between recanting his writings, or the 
loss of salary and his imperial protection. 
Agrippa will not recant, ana, without money, 
overwhelmed with debt, we find him driven 
from kingdom to kingdom, tUl, finding a refuge 
in a friendly gentleman’s house at Grenoble, he 
dies there, worn out, at forty-nine years of age, 
with disappointment, sorrow, and disgust. 

Agrippa [observes Mr. Leaf] was no pretender of 
any kind, but a true man, faithful to his insight 
and convictions, and, in so far as he taught error, 
teaching it only as a scholar imperfectly informed. 
He was a wiser and more purely religious man than 
any of hia enemies—a truth-seeking, candid-minded, 
earnestly aspiring man, such as few were in his age 
and country. 

Henceforth the occult science has lost one of its 
grandest names. Mr. Morley has let in the 


daylight on all that was mysterious in the life of 
the so-called magician, and his seven demons 
turn out to be faithful dogs; his wonder-working 
implements, his books.—The life of Kitto pre¬ 
sents us with a very different phase of social 
history, and marks the progress of literature, 
and its influence on the times and men, very re¬ 
markably. More than three hundred years 
had intervened between the birth of Cornelius 
Agrippa Von Nettesheim, at Cologne, and that 
of John Kitto, the journeyman-mason’s son, at 
Plymouth; yet, in the face of low birth—of 
poverty—of the difficulties which the utter and 
complete loss of hearing placed in the way of 
communication and sympathy; in spite, too, of 
the mistakes of friends as to the best means of 
settling him in life; the natural tendencies of his 
mind, the conscious power within him, leads 
him to his true vocation, and establishes him, at 
thirty, as a scholar and a man of letters. His 
passage to this preferment has been by no 
means an easy one. An accident at thirteen 
years of age shut out from the poor boy for ever 
that fifth sense, by the loss of which the powers 
of his mind were to be so strengthened and 
concentrated. 

Never more did John Kitto hear the living voice 
of man or woman. Henceforth the world lay round 
him in dull monotonous silbbcb! Nevermore 
when the spring advanced, with its choral bend of 
joyous birds, did he hear tidings of its coming. 
The murmuring brooks ran noiselessly, and the 
delicious cadences of waving trees fell all inaudible 
upon his stricken sense. The solemn chant of 
waterfalls and ocean-tides, the anthem of the 
mighty winds in winter, tho silvery tinkling of 
leaves on summer nights, the march of storms over 
plains and forests—all these had lost their power to 
move him with a thrill of awe or pleasure. 

But the poor boy, who had hungered and thirsted 
for books as soon as he had learned to spell 
through them, fell back upon them with an 
interest painfully intensified. At home; in the 
workhouse; as a shoemaker’s apprentice, he 
never lost sight of the great hope and aim of 
his existence—the accomplishment of learning. 
All the stray halfpence, all his crude efforts at 
art (for we find him painting halfpenny pictures 
for this purpose), are hoarded and exerted for 
no other end but to buy books; and when at 
length the hard usage to which he was sub¬ 
jected, as apprentice, induced him to complain 
of it to the master of the workhouse (who had 
always been a friend to the lad), his written 
statements to the magistrates, by their correct¬ 
ness of diction, astonished the bench, and led 
to his release from his indentures and “ ulterior 
measures for his advancement.” We cannot 
follow the lad throughout the various changes 
of circumstances and occupation which inter¬ 
vene till we find him engaged with Mr. Charles 
Knight, the publisher, ana recognised as a man 
of great and various information, master of 
many languages, and, having travelled in the 
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Eait, familiar with oriental customs—a circum¬ 
stance that decided Mr. Knight to ask his as¬ 
sistance in preparing a pictorial Bible; but the 
specimen commentary which he produced had 
toe effect of transferring the whole work to his 
Hands—“ a work which has made him celebrated, 
aod upon which the distinction he has gained 
in literature may be said principally to rest.” 
The whole details of the Doctors life are 
so full of interest, and are so agreeably 
described and arranged, that this memoir 
alone is worth the purchase of the book. It 
offers another example for a future edition of 
** Self Help,” and proves how valuable in time 
becomes the habit of accumulating facts and 
observation. Little by little seems to have been 
the principle on which John Kitto acted—a 
principle that cannot be too much impressed on 
young people, and which proves in almost every 
instance, but especially where knowledge or 
wealth are the objects of attainment, infallible. 
We congratulate Mr. Leaf on the very useful 
and pleasant work he has performed, ana repeat 
that such books cannot be too well known and 
studied. The good sense and intelligent ad¬ 
miration of what is really worth admiration and 
preservation, in individual character, and the se¬ 
lection of the characters themselves, are proofs 
of the author’s fitness for his task, and make us 
desirous of meeting him in other similar under¬ 
takings. 


PERIODICALS. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. (19* 
Longhorn Place, "Regent Street; Kent and 
Co., Paternoster-row). — The October number 
of our contemporary contains the usual quantity 
of articles, upon the usual subjects. “ Mar¬ 
garet Beaufort,” a pleasantly-written paper of 
historical biography, is completed. The Report 
of the Society for promoting the Employment 
of Women contains a paragraph which we re¬ 
print for the use of our lady-readers. A 
well-known London tradesman, on an applica¬ 
tion to him to take a woman as an assistant, re¬ 
lied, “ Ladies have this matter in their own 
ands. If every lady, as she came into my shop, 
were to ask to be waited on by a woman, we 
should be obliged to supply one.” Surely, if, 
instead of signing addresses, the upwards of 
two hundred ladies of influence who did so were 
Bimply to act upon the tradesman’s suggestion 
above-quoted, it would save time, and be far 
the most direct way of bringing about the de¬ 
sired substitution of women for men-assistants, 
in drapers’ and other shops where ornamental 
and other light articles are sold. We are happy 
to learn that the success of the Victoria Printing 
Press is established, and also that active mea¬ 
sures are being taken to organise a system of 
“ Emigration for Educated Women.” The 
“Black Country 11 is, we fear, too true a picture 


of the social condition and moral wants of the 
district it treats of. “ Helps to the Doctor” 
suggests co-operative societies of women to take 
upon themselves the care of the sick. Our 
readers must read the article for themselves, and 
form their own judgment of the feasibility of 
the plan. Such associations, to be of any prac¬ 
tical value in their several localities, must first 
submit to be trained to the proper performance 
of their self-imposed duties; otherwise, we fear, 
instead of being “ Helps to the Doctor,” they 
would very likely be found hindrances. 

The Oddfellow’s Journal. (Manchester.) 
—A very pleasant contribution to this number 
is Mr. Hardwick’s sketchy paper, “ Our Jerry.” 
The familiar Y. S. N., in an article entitled “ A 
Voice from a Sisterhood,” touchingly recals the 
claim8 of superannuant governesses. Mr. Edwin 
Goadby’s “ Advice Gratis” is an amusing essay, 
on a subject of universal prescription, and 
which our sometimes own contributor has very 
cleverly handled. The remainder of the papers, 
however interesting to members of the fraternity, 
are not so in a literary sense. 

The Reliquary. ( London: John Russell 
Smith, Soho Square. Derby: Beeton and Sons, 
Irongate.) — Let no one run away with the idea 
(which the editor, Mr. Llewellynn Jewett, tells 
us is rife in some circles) that this Quarterly is 
either “ a Popish, or at least a Puseyite,” pub¬ 
lication. It is simply a literary depository for 
relics legendary, biographical, and historical; 
which relics, for the present, are all collected in 
one county — Derbyshire; to the history of 
which the learned editor and his coadjutors are 
adding, from time to time, much interesting in¬ 
formation. In spite of the excellent illustrations, 
in themselves exceedingly valuable, as preserving 
the forms of many antiquities which otherwise 
would be lost to the future, we regret that the 
high price of the work must immensely limit its 
circulation, and, in fact, confine it almost to the 
locality from which it emanates. The present 
number contains some interesting papers, on an* 
tiquarian and other matters. 

Journal op the Workhouse Visiting 
Society. ( London: Longman, Green, and Co.) 
—The value of this society appears to increase 
from month to month, ana, indeed, can scarcely 
be over-rated. Forming a link of communica¬ 
tion between the public and that great body of 
alms-men and women, the inmates of our work- 
houses, all that concerns the aged, the sick, or 
insane, and the children in them, are constantly 
made the subjects of discussion. Upon the 
theme of workhouse education we have a paper 
by Miss Louisa Twining, whose active interest 
in the subject is well known. It points 
out the different systems of education pro¬ 
vided by the Poor Law, and states the main 
objections to them. This lady advocates, and 
on very met grounds, the education and training 
of the cnildren apart from the contaminating 
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influence bf the adult sbciety Within the house. 
She would supplement the improved district 
and county schools with homes for decent 
destitute girls, who, under existing circum¬ 
stances, ere herded with the utterly depraved. 
The paper was read in the Educational Depart¬ 


ment bf the Social Science Gofigtess It Dublin, 
1*01. Another most interesting and affecting 
paper, read in the Social Economy Department 
of the same meetings—The sick In Worithouaee, 
by Frances Power Cobbe—we Very earnestly 
direct our readers* attention to. 


THU TOILS T. 

(Specialty from Paris, J 


First Fiauan.*— Black yelret dress, in the 
Princess style, richly decorated with fancy silk 
trimmings. Lace collar and under sleeves. 
Bonnet of pink crape and black velvet, orna¬ 
mented with rosea. Inside a bandeau of black 
blond and a large rose on the right. 

8bcon& Figurr. — Dress Of deep-blue 
French moire ; body high with a waistband* 
Sleeves, with turned back cuffs, open at the 
side. On the skirt and cuffs are insertions of 
black yutpure enclosed between Very narrow 
plaitings of blue ribbon* 7\uie collar and 
undef-sleeveS, black lace cravat, jaconet under¬ 
skirt, with a wide hem and a deep border of 
small plaits* Cashmere cloak. Bonnet with a 
white Mle crown, quadrilled with maroon velvet* 
Front and curtain maroon Velvet. On the front 
a maroon feather. Inside blue velvet flowers j 
velvet strings. 

Third Fiaimii-^Toilet for a liule girl six 
years bf age, A Striped Bilk frock. Pardessus 
of a woollen material, trimmed with hands of 
velvet. Nansook collar and under-sleeves. 
Tudor hat of black velvet, decorated with a 
yromile feather* The hair is gathered in a 
Greek net of gtostille chenille. 

In home toilet, and at friendly evening parties, 
this style of head-dress continues in favour 
For dinner parties* two coiffures in hair merit 
distinction. The one for a young lady of thirty 
is a Greek coiffure, Style Ariane, With a loose curl 
falling on the neck, and a povff of black velvet* 
The other is adapted for a girl of eighteen, and 
is also h coiffure Greek, but of the fclebe genre, 
With Chris and ringlets frizes flowing on the 
necki 


Flowers powdered with aluminium are very 
much worn, both in bonnets and head dresses. 
Simple robes are garnished with a plaited 
trimming: it may be of silk, in striking ebfitnst 
with the colour of the dress, or of the same ma¬ 
terial* The plaits are often five, six, and 
eight inches in heights they are sometimes 
made with a double heading, bordered with 
silk. 

All self-coloured robes are bordered with 
black velvet. 

I have seen some very pretty specimens of 
evening dress, which may be useful as models. 
One, a toilet of white muslin, for a young lady, 
has a succession of narrow flounces placed on 
bias as high as the knee, and surmounted by,a 
rather deep flounce, headed with a bouUlousU 
traversed by a mum* transparent* Corsage 
low, with fichu La Vall&re, garnished with 
ruches. Sleeves boufifantes, demi-long, sad 
liberally pointed. Another robe, of blue muslin 
is precisely the reverse of the preceding mm ia 
its decoration* A deep flounce is tot on at the 
bottom, and is finished with a heading, above 
which six other narrow flounces are placed* 
Low body. Fichu rounded behind, with ends 
crossing on the bosom, of the same material as 
the dress. Sleeves full, open, and pointed. 

For demi-toilet take the following: a robe of 
rayed organdi white and black, trimmed With 
jittle flounces festooned with lilach, almost m 
high as the knee* Corsage low, with a high 
chemisette of plaited muslin, garnished with 
lilach ribbon; sleeves gathered at the top, 
large and open at the bottom. 
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Blade tad white continues in favour for 
dress bonnets : one, just composed, is a 
capote of white tnlle t drawn over black silk, 
with a tomte of black silk, and a great puff, 
and ends of black ribbon, sustaining a bou¬ 


quet of Solferino roses, with foliage of black 
velvet. 

The toilets announced for winter are very 
rich, but very simple} and the same rule wiU 
apply to bonnets. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH* 


There have been eozne novelties produced 
during the past month in the dramatic way. 
Of these, the chief is at 

Thb PriKcbss’s, 

'Where “ Othello” has been produced, Mr. 
Fechter enacting the mighty Moor. We Shall 
in our next give a detailed eriticiem Of his per* 
formance, and will merely say now, that the 
reading it a brilliant but unequal one, nothing 
particularly fine occurring tul the third act, 
where the genius of this Original actor shows 
itself. His chief defects are too much colloquial 
familiarity in the delivery of the text, and his 
foreign accent. But beauties and blemishes are 
scattered throughout his impersonation, which 
we WiU more fully enter into hereafter. At 

Thb Adblphi 

Nothing new has been produced. 

Thb Haymarkrt 

Has been varying its tone by presenting tragedy, 
Mr. R. Booth having been performing Shplock 
and Sir Giles Overreach . He has met with 
much applause, his elocution and stage business 
being very good, superadded to his correct and 
vivid readings of his parts. Of him we shall 
speak in detail in our next. 


Thb St. Jambs’s 

Has re-opened under Mr. Wigan's rule, with 
the adapted Comedy, "A Scrap of Paper,” and 
is well filled. 

Thb Olympic 

Has put fbrth a new play, unlike its usual stamp, 
in consequence of the illness of Mr. Robson, 
who has now, however, we are glad to hear, 
nearly recovered. At 

Thb Lyghum, 

The Comedy " Woman** has been still running, 
with good audiences, and we accept the stability 
0 f a piece as a proof of its popularity. 

Thb Stua^d 

Has brought out another burlesque of Mr. 
Byron’s—” Esmeralda,” perhaps the best in 
dramatic construction of his pieces of this class* 
The usual play upon words and parodies, dances 
and dresses abound in it. 

Drury Lank 

Opened on the 28 th with great promise Of 
representations of Shakespeare, sustained by 
Mr. Brooke. Here we must conclude, .but 
next month shall present our readers with a 
more elaborate criticism on the various enter¬ 
tainments. W. R. 


PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED, 


Whatever tends to foster habits of foresight 
and economy in a people, tends also to the 
growth of self-reliance and the self-respect 
which is its fruit, and is an advance step in 
their civilisation} just as the trusting to ex¬ 
traneous help (prospective or actual), friends, 
the “ Charitable Bequests Board,” or any other 
form of unearned pecuniary assistance, moulders 
a man’s heart at the cord, and takes out of him 
the moral pith and back-bone, in the strength 
of which alone he Walks Upright, and feels the 
healthful vigour of independence. Mind, t speak 
of “ trusting” to extraneous help; for there are 
times when the friendly grip of another can 
alone save us from the quicksands of some 


sudden calamity or turn of fortune, and We 
should sink but for outside assistance. The 
conditions are wholly different, and everyone 
can point their separate examples. 

The man who is content to accept gratuities 
for earnings, accepts a down-at-heel condition 
for life. He may nave rt greatness thrust Upon 
him,” but he never achieves it: he may inherit 
a fortune, but he never wins one. If his posi¬ 
tion shuts him out from such probabilities, he 
Sneaks his way through the world. With ]Ust 
provision from day to day, content to have hid 
short-coming® to his family made up to them 
by anyone who will relieve him of his respon¬ 
sibilities } and is, to all appearance, as senseless 
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as a browsing sheep to any need of foresight for 
the future. Such a state of things is by no 
means uncommon amongst our industrial classes 
—even to men in full health and occupation. An 
almost total want of ordinary prudence and 
frugality characterizes them as a body, when 
employed, and as total an abnegation of self- 
dependence as soon as a mill stops, or a blast¬ 
furnace is quenched. Any step, therefore, that 
helps a man to a sense of higher social duties 
than is involved in the mere earning of 
daily-bread—that promises, with the help of a 
little self-denial, to set him beyond the need of 
charity in sickness or old age, is one to be re¬ 
joiced at; and, as such, we congratulate the 
ublic upon the accomplished fact of Post-office 
aving Banks. 

A penetrating mind may discern something 
more in their establishment than a paternal 
Government’s desire to encourage thrift and 
foresight in the working-classes; and, re¬ 
member, that the man who holds Go¬ 
vernment-securities for his saviogs, gives the 
best security to Government for his loyalty and 
love of order. Men who have saving-bank books 
to fill, will neither be anxious for strikes nor any 
other form of public rupture, and in this view of 
the case the whole nation is the gainer. 

“But,” it may be said, “savings-banks have 
existed for years, and the advantage in the shape 
of interest to the depositor is not greater than 
under the old system." 

There were, however, under the old system, 
such things as occasional robberies, a dishonest 
secretary, or defalcations on a greater scale; and 
a savings baisk has occasionally collapsed, bring¬ 
ing ruin to hard-working or agea men and 
women, who had no hope beyond that little 
hoard and the gloomy portals of the workhouse. 
In the post-office saving-banks, however, the 
money is as secure as the Government; while 


the investing and withdrawing of it are sim¬ 
plified to a degree previously unimagined. 

Under the old system, a deposit could only 
be made at certain hours, on certain days of 
the week—a book had to be purchased, and, 
the deposit being made, could not, under any 
circumstances, be withdrawn short of a fort¬ 
night’s notice; while the depositor had fr»- 
auently a long distance to walk, to pay in or 
draw out his money. All this is now obviated. 

On the first day these banks opened, I found 
the post-mistress of the district in which I am 
living quite radiant with pleasure at having had 
thirteen depositors in the course of the fore¬ 
noon. 

“You see, ma’am, the men must pass the 
post-office somewhere or another in tneir way 
to and from work, and as they are at liberty to 
make the deposit at any one of them, and at 
any hour from nine o’clock till six, and may 
put in as little as a shilling if they please, and 
have nothing to pay for the book, you can un¬ 
derstand it is a great temptation to a man to 
make a beginning—and I do hope—’’ 

“ And so do I, Mrs. Post-mistress—that, the 
beginning once made, may lead from shilling 
deposits to pounds; and that the system of post- 
office saving-banks, scattered throughout the 
length and breadth of the kingdom, may help 
to produce those habits of frugality and careful¬ 
ness, of which, in the aggregate, the working- 
classes are so negligent.” 

A little pamphlet, published by Emily Faithful 
and Co., at the Victoria Press (for the employ¬ 
ment of women), in Great Coram-street, and 
sold at 5s. per hundred, will put our readers in 
possession of the whole system, and enable 
them to spread a knowledge of it amongst 
their workpeople and all with whom they have 
any influence, 

C.A.W. 


ANSWERS TO CO 


Poetry accepted, with thanks: “Clotilda;” 
“ The Ash Trees;” “ A Night and Morning s" 
“Her Grave." 

“Laura”.—We think the writer of the verses so 
inscribed capable of better things. Will he try 

again ? 

Prose received and accepted : “ J ouey“ Hie 
Birds We Eat“ Living Toys." 

Declined, with thanks: “ A Quaker’s Burial;’’ 
1 Gardens of our Forefathers ”—too nearly ap~ 
proaches certain articles on the “ Gardens of 
Antiquity,” already published. 

Greenock . — Our esteemed correspondent must 
bear with our silence with regard to his proposition 


RRESPONDENTS. 


a little longer. The first chapter received. “ A 
“ Posthumous Letter ” in our next. 

M. S. H., Newbury, Berks. — Whatever papers 
this correspondent may send us shall meet with at¬ 
tention, and, if suitable, acceptance; if otherwise, 
they shall be returned on receipt of postage-stamps 
for the purpose. We really must be excused 
prescribing the style of our correspondents' writings, 
though we shall be glad to judge of her own ; short 
papers, whatever be their nature, are best adapted to 
our pages. We are not in want of a continuous tale. 

Prose received , but not pet read : Mt Mia 
Caw“How I won my Victoria Cross;" “A 
Memory of our Darling Alice;" “ Seymour versus 


Printed by Rogersou and Tuxford, 246, Strand, London. 
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A POSTHUM 

(By the Author of 

[I do not know any more pleasurably painful 
duty that a man can be called upon to discharge 
than the revision of the papers of a deceased 
literary friend. The very livingness of the 
mind, still communicating life and activity to 
that of him who reads, only recalls the more 
vividly the irrevocable deadness of the hand that 
wrote. It is this life in death—this communion 
without interchange—this sympathy without 
acceptance—this near approach which is yet so 
unutterably far from union, that causes the 
performance of this duty to be accompanied 
with the most strange intermingling of pleasure 
and pain of which a man can well be susceptible. 
It has lately been my melancholy pleasure to 
revise and arrange—not with any view to publi¬ 
cation—the literary remains of one who was once 
my fellow-student, and, up to the time of his 
death, my most intimate friend. During the 
last year of his life we were both abroad; in 
different parts of the world, however, and with 
different objects—I, in Paris, in a professional 
capacity; he, in Egypt, in search of health. I 
heard of his death only two months after his 
return to England. We had corresponded 
faithfully up to this time, and his letters from 
Egypt were most minute and full of interest. 
In one of them, however, he had alluded to an 
adventure which he said was so strange that he 
would keep it for our next re-union. It was not 
our happiness to meet again, and I often 
wondered, after hearing of his death, what could 
have been the nature of the story he had in 
reserve for me. In looking over nis Egyptian 
journal the other day, I came upon a loose 
manuscript which I read with much interest, as 
it contained apparently a narrative of the very 
adventure in question. I cannot account, how¬ 
ever, for the circumstance of its not being in¬ 
corporated with the rest of the journal. It is 
in tne form of a letter addressed to myself; but 
whether it is a recital of the circumstances 
exactly as they occurred, or whether the story is 
onlv founded on the original adventure, ampli- 
fiedf into what was intended to be a literary 
amusement for our two selves, must in the mean¬ 
time remain a matter of doubt. The following 
is the story referred to, which I have been 
kindly permitted by the relations of the deceased 
to submit to the public, on the simple condition 
of altering the names of the persons concerned]. 

You remember, Willie, how you and I used 
to discuss the character of that mysterious 
fellow Drapier, and think it about as difficult a 


OUS LETTER. 

“ Rutson Morleyf) 

subject of psychological analysis as ever was 
operated upon by our trenchant intellects, 
sharpened as they then were by hourly disputa¬ 
tions on all the insolvable problems of meta¬ 
physics. You remember his incomprehensible 
isolation from his fellow-men, and the utter 
futility of all our efforts to learn anything re¬ 
garding his origin or his personal circumstances. 
You remember the defiant contempt with which 
he treated all friendly advances, and the special 
hatred towards me which his looks so evidently 
betrayed, as year after year he found himself 
second to me in the list of honours. You 
remember how we oscillated from loathing to 
pity, from pity to loathing, and from loathing to 
pity again. What his object in life might be 
was a problem to his fellow-students, compared 
with which the “ 8mutuum Bonum,” and all the 
other mysteries that we dreamt of in our 
philosophy, were tangible and luminous. His 
only passion seemed to be for distinction, and 
even this was often belied by his capricious 
abandonment of study at the very time when he 
was gaining on the only antagonist he had to 
fear. I sometimes fancy he must have been of 
noble parentage, but unacknowledged. Surely 
to none but the scion of a noble house could 
such face and figure belong. Had the pride of 
a princely race stooped to the queen of a gipsy 
tribe, it would have been a fitting solution of the 
Drapier mystery. And then, his resources! 
Do you remember what speechless awe fell upon 
us, when we learned that instead of humble 
lodgings like those of most of our student 
class, this gpreat Hidalgo inhabited a suite of 
apartments in-Hotel, Princes-street ? 

I suppose you will hardly believe me, Willie, 
when I tell you that there is a circumstance 
connected with my acquaintance with him in 
Edinburgh, which I have never told you of. 
After you left, having no other male friend to 
vent my affections upon, I actually found my¬ 
self leaning daily more and more to the side of 
pity in regard to the Drapier subject. By a 
series of little kindnesses, all in the way of 
class-business, the first of which were met with 
sullen indifference that gradually warmed into 
something better as the series accumulated, I 
positively succeeded in thawing him, to the 
edified amazement of all who beheld the miracle. 

I got so far into his inner sentiments in a day 
or two, as to discover that he would not object to 
a little female society, and found very little 
persuasion necessary to induce him to accompany 

Y 
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me one evening to the Armours’. We passed a 
very pleasant evening, Drapier proving himself 
much more talkative than I could have previously 
given him credit for being. I was so secure of 
Mary at that time, that I did not feel it any great 
stretch of benevolence to yield her society entirely 
to the stranger, and to confine my attentions to 
Mrs. Armour and little Jane. To my surprise 
Drapier suggested to me next day that we should 
renew the visit as soon as possible, which we did, 
and, aa stage books say—“ same play as before.” 
Next day he was absent from his class. This, 
you remember, was an unusual thing for him; 
and when I found the same to be the case on 
the dav following, I felt so anxious regarding 
him, that after class hours I called at his hotel 
to see if anything were the matter. I was sur¬ 
prised to learn that he had not been seen since 
the last evening we had spent at the Armours’: 
in fact, I thought I was looked upon with some¬ 
thing not very far from suspicion when the 
waiter told me that I was the last man in whose 
company he had been seen. I returned in a 
state of considerable anxiety to my lodgings, 
and pondered over the circumstance for some 
time; but, hitting upon no satisfactory theory, 1 
betook myself to my usual refuge. After filling 
the room with the accumulatea smoke of three 
or four pipes in unbroken succession, I had risen 
and opened the window, when, just as I was in 
the act of turning round to resume my seat, I 
became suddenly aware of Drapier standing be¬ 
fore me, pale and haggard, and scowling on me 
with a look of intensified hate that was absolutely 
fiendish. “ What devil,” he gasped ont, “ sent 
you to blast the only two hopes I ever had?” 
And before I had time to protect myself he had 
lanted a blow on my chest that stretched me 
reathless bn the floor. I heard him slam the 
door with a wild laugh, after which I became 
utterly unconscious, and continued so for several 
hours. When I again came to myself I was 
lying with my head beneath the open window. 
The snow was falling fast, and huge flakes were 
settling on my face, where they melted and 
mingled with the blood that was flowing from 
my mouth. I felt a dead chill all over me, and 
it was only after a series of sore efforts that I 
was able to crawl to the bell-rope. I need not 
trouble you with any details regarding my 
subsequent illness, which lasted about a fort¬ 
night. Next time I saw Mary I learned from 
her that just before paying me that disagreeable 
visit Drapier had called at the house, had sought 
and obtained an interview with her, and had 
made her a formal offer of marriage. Mary of 
course told him in the gentlest possible m anne r 
of our engagement. He made no reply, it seems, 
but rushed from the house, from which, I 
suppose, he came direct to my lodgings. I told 
Mary nothing of the circumstance at the time, 
aa I thought it would only vex her$ and I 
concealed it from you, as I fancied you would 
blame the unworthy intimacy which had led to 
it. But something tells me, Willie, that the 
time is not far distant when whatever you have 
loved in me will become tenfold dearer, and 


when the thought of blame will find no entrance 
into your heart. To tell the truth, I trace back 
my disease to that unlucky blow. It was not 
till sometime after Mary and I were married that 
I became aware that the effects of it had settled 
down on me, and that the strength on which I 
had prided myself was on the wane. Ah, 
Willie, may you never know such sorrow as 
mine was when I led Mary back to the home of 
her childhood, and turned away to seek that 
which I knew too well was lost to me for ever 1 
I had almost murmured against Providence when 
I counted up my means and found that if I 
went abroad at all, it must needs be—alone. 

It was necessary that I should narrate the 
above, before you could fully enter into my 
feelings in what follows. I am about to teu 
you of the strangest and most awful adventure 
that ever varied the tenour of my life. It would 
seem as if it had been ordained that though my 
life was to be a short one, there was yet to be 
crowded into it the concentrated experience and 
discipline of many years. Is it not good that 
it should be so ? Is it by time, or by its result 
that we shall be judged ? Is the fruit-tree that 
winter finds leafless to be held in dishonour be¬ 
cause of the barren laurel? There is no set 
time for meetness and maturity. If mine is 
summer-fruit, shall I murmur because it ia 
gathered in its freshness before such as need the 
mellow suns of Autumn ? 

As I told you in a former letter, I arrived at 
Thebes on the 14th of January. I had been 
upwards of a fortnight exploring the wonders 
of Gourneh. the Memnonium, Medeenet Habou, 
Luxor, and last, and greatest by far, Rarnac, 
before I allowed myself to visit the wonderful 
old tombs that honeycomb the mountains 
separating the “ Lybian suburb” from the 
desert. You know that my tastes are sepulchral, 
and though I was well prepared before seeing 
Thebes to delight in the abundance of temple- 
glories, the tombs of the kings were what I 
kept to)the last/as by far the most interesting of 
all the sights with which Egypt could tempt me. 
It was a long and dreary nde up a long and 
dreary valley. It was in the veiy depths of 
solitude that these grand old monarchs chose to 
lie down, each one in his glory. How easy, 
with the same sun looking down on the same 
glaring hills, to fill the valley with the long 
mourning processions that, thousands of years 
ago, bore successive dynasties to their long 
resting-places 1 How easy to conjure up the 
whole funereal pageantry filling these barren 
solitudes with the solemn glory of dead majesty, 
the placing of the royal mummy in the chambers 
of the hills, and the loud return of servile 
multitudes to hail a new yoke of bondage! 

I spent the greater part of the day in the 
tombs known as Belzoni’s and Bruce’s. You 
have read too many books of Egyptian travel to 
require that I should describe tnese to you. 
But oh, Willie, there is that which books cannot 
give—that intensity of realisation which the 
unmediate presence of famous remains so de¬ 
lightfully excites—>that translation of our whole 
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being to past ages, that gives ns the delirious 
rapture of a victory over lime itBelf 1 Sitting 
in the heart of the earth, surrounded with the 
frrand emblems of monarchies that lie buried in 
the farthest mounds of hoarest History, shut in 
and o’ercanopied with rocks richly burdened 
with the typical language of ancient worship and 
regal chronicle, gazing on the hallowed mysteries 
on which the eyes of the royal occupant done 
were to gaze when the cycles of ages should 
bring about the glory of resurrection—here 
(and I say it with reverence) I felt one day as a 
thousand years, and a thousand years as one 
poor day. How nearly the mortality of the 
world’s oldest kings touched upon my own! I 
was a dying man in the nineteenth century of 
the reign of grace, and I held in my hand the 
cerements that had wrapt a royal corpse when 
this world that we call old was yet in its early 
prime 1 The cerements that shrouded him 
royally three thousand years ago, are not so far 
faded but that to-morrow they might wrap me 
round respectably enough for a stranger’s grave 
under a palm-tree. Surely this respect should 
make calamity of shorter life, or at least choke 
the breath of impatience. I have striven hard, 
Willie, to learn the lesson of the tomb. It has 
one for you, and another for me. To you, in the 
rigour of manhood, it is that every hour is long, 
long in great action, longer still in glorious 
result. To me, blasted in my youth, a mere 
apprentice to be smitten down with the hammer 
of the Master ere yet I have reared one pillar 
that shall perpetuate my name, it is that hours, 
days, years,, ages are nothing—Time itself but 
a vesture of thought, a perishable garment, yet 
to be cast away as at once unserviceable and out 
of fashion. Surely both lessons are true. Face 
life with yours: I shall meet the last enemy with 
mine. 

Full of such thoughts I emerged into the dav- 
light, and being anxious fully to realize tne 
unutterable solitude of this region of death, I 
sent my guides and horses back to the boat, 
telling the former that I would return on foot, 
and that I might be expected shortly after sun¬ 
set. I retained a flask of wine, a torch, and 
wherewithal to light it, having some idea of 
revisiting the tombs I had just left, when the 
usual time for travellers’ visits should be past, 
and I should be free from all fear of interruption 
in continuing my researches. In the meantime 
I wandered hither and thither over the inter¬ 
minable series of dreary sandstone ridges that 
stretch away to the Lybian desert. 

I bad pursued this erratic course for some 
little time, when I descried one of the natives— 
a half-naked member of the class of the fellaheen 
—making towards me, carrying something in his 
hand, that in the distance looked like a snake 
writhing in the agony of captivity. As he 
approached I began to imagine that it was a 
young crocodile, some three and a half feet long, 
which he was holding by the tail. On a nearer 
approach still, I saw that it was a specimen of a 
class of animals which I had long wished to 
see, and which are popularly known as 


I *' Monitors of the Nile,” being supposed by the 
| Arabs to give warning of tne vicinity of a 
crocodile. Its head was like that of a serpent, 
and the resemblance was heightened bv its 
having a forked tongue that appeared ana dis¬ 
appeared with the usual snakelike rapidity. In 
its rage, too, at its unwelcome durance, it was 
hissing like an infuriated dragon—of which 
fabulous monster only the want of wings pre¬ 
vented its being the express miniature. Thera 
was a diabolical beauty about it, such as Turner 
might have transferred to the canvass with 
terrific effect. Even the sleepless dragon of his 
Hesperides might have been a more masterly 
specimen of colouring and conception, had he 
seen the combination of beauty and fury that 
was presented by thiB enraged reptile. It was 
in vain that it writhed and twisted, it could not 
reach the hand of its captor, who was by this 
time laughingly holding it out towards me, and 
offering it for money. Anxious to possess the 
creature, I presented the Arab with a few piastres, 
which be accepted without demur. The difficulty 
now lay in the delicate operation of conveying it 
from one hand to another, as I found that he 
objected to my wish, made known to him by 
signs, that he would carry it for me to the boat. 
In the said act of transference the little wretch 
made such a violent snap at our hands that we 
both instinctively let go, upon which the monitor 
made off in one direction, and the Arab in 
another, the latter doubtless fearing that the 
money would be reclaimed. I shouted after him, 
but he soon disappeared, and I saw him no 
more. When I turned round again in the 
direction that the monitor had taken, I saw its 
scaly form just disappearing over the ridge of a 
sand-hill in the direction of the river. Making 
a rapid circuit I soon found myself in front of 
him; but seeing me he wheeled round, and 
struck out for the desert. I followed of course. 
Sometimes I lost sight of him for a little, and 
invariably on coming up with him again, found 
him making for the river, until the sight of me 
sent him round again to the west. I suppose he 
travelled farther from the water that day than 
Nature ever intended him to do; for by the time 
I lost sight of him his pace had considerably 
slackened. At length, when I was within 
twenty yards of him, he disappeared behind a 
loose fragment of rock. I made my way to the 
spot as fast as possible, hut my enthusiasm was 
considerably damped on finding that I had 
miscalculated the dimensions of the stony im¬ 
pediment, which, with the exception of a small 
opening at the bottom through which the monitor 
had crept, was deeply embedded in the sand. I 
tried in vain to tear it from its position by main 
force, and then, being determined if possible to 
have some reward for the labours of the chase, 
I set to, with might and main, to remove the 
sand. It was slow work. Every handful that I 
removed was only the signal for double the 
quantity to roll down and more than fill up the 
momentary vacancy. I felt conscious, however, 
that this loose sand was a much less serious 
obstacle to the displacing of the stone than the 
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original material, which seemed to me to have 
been closely packed on purpose to baffle any 
attempt at its removal. 

After working nearly a couple of hours, I 
again tried the effect of force, and found to my 
great delight that the huge fragment was yield¬ 
ing, and after pausing to collect my strength, I 
succeeded, after a severe effort, in turning it 
fairly over. I was completely blinded, and all 
but suffocated, by the shower of sand that fol¬ 
lowed its removal; but, on recovering my eye¬ 
sight, I was agreeably surprised to find myself 
standing at what seemed to be the entrance of a 
great cavern, into which a steep flight of steps, 
almost covered by the sand that had just fallen, 
promised safe access, and a reward more than 
equal to my labour. I paused a moment to arm 
myself with equanimity in case of disappoint¬ 
ment ; for the idea or a discovery had flashed 
upon me at once, and had spurred my pulse to a 
pace at which Dr. Samson would have shaken 
his prophetic head. I had guessed at once that 
this was the entrance to a tomb hitherto undis¬ 
covered ; but I suffered myself to revolve seve¬ 
ral possibilities, such as of its being unfinished, 
of its being only a natural cavern, with an arti¬ 
ficial entrance, nut of no definite Egyptian cha¬ 
racter, &c., &c., in order that there might be no 
reactionary regrets should my first idea turn out 
to be erroneous. I soon saw, however, from 
the depth and precision of the intaglios on the 
walls on each side of the staircase, tnat this was 
a relic of the purest Pharaonic period; and 
though I could not read the hieroglyphics flu¬ 
ently, I had sufficient experience in deciphering 
them to see that the long series of cartouches, 
which in column after column was continued to 
the foot of a flight of seventy-two steps, was in 
reality the pedigree of the occupant of the sup¬ 
posed tomb, and contained, moreover, certain 
astronomical references to the relative positions 
of Sirius and the sun, in connection with certain 
events then recorded, which, I could not but 
think, would, when made known to the scien¬ 
tific world, prove of the utmost value in settling 
some of the much disputed points of Egyptian 
chronology. At the foot of the steps were two 
doorways, over the edges of which was the 
usual Agathodsemon, a representation of a 
winged globe supported by asps. On the 
under-side of the stone lintel, instead of the 
sacred Scarabseus which I had more than once 
seen in such a position, was the figure of a cro¬ 
codile, the limbs of which were represented as 
ornamented with bracelets, the ears with ear¬ 
rings, and the neck with a necklace. 

Having now come to the real point of explora¬ 
tion, I lit my torch, and entered the cavern by 
the larger doorway with the greatest caution, in 
which virtue the pits in the tombs at Osioot had 
given me a lesson. The hall in which I now 
found myself was not very remarkable either in 
point of size or beauty. It was about twelve 
feet square; the roof, which was embellished 
with stars on a blue ground, being supported in 
the centre by a single square pillar, on which, 
as on the walls, were the usual sepulchral paint¬ 


ings representing the process of embalming, the 
funeral boat, the judgment scene, &c. What 1 
particularly remarked, however, was the fre¬ 
quency with which the crocodile was represented 
in connection with the] royal cartouche. In 
every instance in which the'prenomen, name, 
and titles of the monarch were given, came some 
reference to the crocodile. Provoked by cu¬ 
riosity to hard mental labour, I at length, by 
severe use of the small knowledge of hierogly¬ 
phics which I possessed, succeeded in making 
out, to my own satisfaction at least, such titles as 
the following:—“High-priest of crocodiles; 
“ worshipper of crocodiles;” “ tamer of croco¬ 
diles”; “friend of crocodiles”;” with other 
designations purporting that he had also been 
the leader, the guardian, and the . charmer of 
the reptiles in question; and finally, and highest 
honour of all, brother of their king! 

I was now quite prepared for the second ball, 
which was very large and beautiful beyond any 
of those I had visited in the tombs of Belioni 
and Bruce. The roof, which was similar to 
that of the first hall, was supported by twenty- 
four enormous columns, that had been hewn out 
where they stood, into as perfect specimens of 
Egyptian art as those which stand in the Mem- 
nonium or Karaac. Sixteen of these had capi¬ 
tals representing the lotus-bud; the remaining 
eight were in imitation of the full-blown lotus. 
These pillars were smoothly covered^with'some 
species of composition, and on this was painted 
what might have been the entire archives of a 
kingdom, so great was the space, and so beauti¬ 
fully minute the hieroglyphics which covered it. 
The walls of this hall, covered with a similar 
composition, were embellished with a series of 
brilliant frescoes, representing various events in 
the life of the king. The colours of these were 
as bright as one could well imagine them to be 
on the day when the artist first introduced the 
living monarch to see and admire his future 
resting-place. One picture represented him as 
kneeling before a crocodile, which was orna¬ 
mented with chains and earrings like that I have 
already mentioned, and offering it geese and va¬ 
rious kindsoffish. In another he was seen leading 
a huge crocodile by a golden chain; in another 
sitting before the altar of Savak, the crocodile¬ 
headed god, with his hand in a crocodile’s 
mouth. In short, crocodiles seemed to be the 
tale and burden of this monarch’s life. All 
round that immense hall he was feeding them, 
decorating them, training them, riding on them, 
sleeping on them, worshipping them, embalm¬ 
ing them, and attending them to their burial. 

But, in my eagerness to discover more, I did 
not stay to examine these very minutely. The 
general impression of magnitude of space and 
immensity of labour was sufficient in the mean¬ 
time. I hastened on, therefore, where another 
door-way invited into a third hall. Here I found 
myself m a gloomier region, but one which, 
when examined, excited in me far more astonish¬ 
ment than all the brilliant colouring with which 
I had iust been dazzled. Imagine a hall about 
a hundred feet by sixty, with its walls entirely 
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covered with immense polished slabs of black 
pranite, so exquisitely placed, that it was quite 
impossible to detect the line of junction. Four 
rows of square columns, twelve columns in each 
row, likewise cased in polished granite, sup¬ 
ported the roof, on which was a profusion of as¬ 
tronomical symbols. But the wonder was this: 
in Bruce’s tomb I had seen hall after hall, each 
of which presented in painting a complete chap¬ 
ter of Egyptian life. The whole of this, and 
much more, was here crowded into one room, 
and was cut into the granite in minute intaglios, 
such as might almost have become a signet¬ 
ring. Each of the pillars represented a science 
or an art. One side of the hall was covered 
with what seemed to be the history of the na¬ 
tion from the remotest times; the second with 
its mythology, and the third with— what think 
you ?—thousands and thousands of times re¬ 
peated, in bewildering myriads, that almost 
drove me distracted, the dread emblem of 
Eternity—a serpent, tail in mouth, forming a 
perfect circle! When I had passed along the 
dark colonnade, with the intention of examining 
the fourth wall, I found myself at the edge of a 
pit at least twenty feet deep, and stretching 
across the entire breadth of the hall. At the 
bottom of this lay, to all appearance dead, the 
beautiful little fugitive that had led me to such 
unexpected pleasure. Beyond the pit, all was 
naked, calcareous rock—a strangely sudden 
conclusion to the polished granite and exqui¬ 
site art I had just oeen surveying. 

Where, then, was the sarcophagus, which my 
imagination had been painting to itself from the 
very first? Where was the royal mummy, the 
brother of the king of crocodiles, for whose glo¬ 
rious repose this was the destined tenement ? 
• ... I had read not a little about Egyptian 
discovery, and I felt at once convinced, on see¬ 
ing this abrupt incongruity, that here was an il¬ 
lustration of the old stratagem of hiding the 
inmost sepulchral chamber, Dy leaving before it 
a curtain of natural rock, to deceive the in¬ 
truder by leading him to believe that the pit 
terminated the excavation. 1 was a little disap¬ 
pointed, notwithstanding this conviction, as I 
felt that I should have liked to reach the climax 
of discovering at once and alone: whereas, now, 
I foresaw the necessity of returning to my boat 
without having completed my explorations, and 
of delaying a whole day, probably, before ob¬ 
taining the requisite material, human and other¬ 
wise, for crossing over the pit and breaking 
down the partition of rock. 1 was turning, al¬ 
most fretfully, away, when I observed, in the 
pillar against which I had been leaning, that the 
under-slab of the granite in which it was en¬ 
cased had fallen partially away from that imme¬ 
diately above it, the aperture being sufficiently 
wide to admit my hand. No one can have a 
more thorough horror than I have of the Van¬ 
dalism of which so many of our tourists are 
guilty in defacing and destroying the priceless 
vestiges of antiquity. Yet in this case curiosity 
predominated over all compunction, and by 
main force I wrenched the granite from its po¬ 


sition ; though, I must confess, my conscience 
severely reproached me, when the huge mass, 
from which I narrowly escaped as it toppled 
over, broke into several fragments as it fell into 
the pit. 

But good came out of the evil. Before me 
was a narrow staircase, down which I imme¬ 
diately descended. As 1 had half-divined, it 
led to a passage under the rock-curtain, and in 
a few moments 1 was in the inmost hall of 
death! 

There, before me, was the royal sarcophagus! 
It was of oriental alabaster, covered witn shapes 
of rarest art, and placed on the backs of four 
immense crocodiles of polished syenite. The 
figures on the sarcophagus were in alto-relievo, 
and represented forty-two gods welcoming the 
soul of the king with crowns and precious gifts. 
Savak holds him by the hand, and seems to be 
relating his virtues to the other divinities. On 
the lid a chapter of the great Funereal Ritual was 
beautifully carved. The hall was of the same 
site a® the first I had entered, and its walls pre¬ 
sented the same scenes, but in very delicate 
basso-relievo instead of painting. The whole 
was by far the most beautiful ana entire speci¬ 
men I had anywhere seen of Egyptian art. 

And now I found time to take a huge draught 
of wine, and to reflect on my good fortune. I 
had made a discovery: beyond all doubt 1 had 
made a discovery. How often, Willie, in men¬ 
tally facing the inevitable result of my disease, 
haa 1 felt my chief regret to be that 1 was leav¬ 
ing behind me nothing that was complete! I 
felt, on such occasions, that I had neither 
strength nor time to write a literary work, that 
could stand by itself as a complete and finished 
memorial. At such times came over me the 
longing desire to do some one great deed, the 
renown of which would embalm my name. 
Anything—anything but the fragmentary and 
merely preparative efforts of a youth divided 
among many pursuits. Was not this, then, all 
I could desire ? Was it not complete ? And 
now, this tomb, like Belzoni’s and Bruce’s, 
would be known by the name of its discoverer. 
In far-off years, perhaps, Mary would come 
upon my name in works of Egyptian travel. 
You would see it with pride attached to my do¬ 
nations in the British Museum. This astrono¬ 
mical discovery in reference to Sirius would 
cause much wonder among the learned, and 
produce great results in chronology. ..:.. 
Do you blame me for such thoughts ? Do you 
blame me for magnifying my position, when I 
reflected that, through century after century- 
ay, millennium after millennium—the dark, 
lonesome hours had flitted, unperceived, through 
these solemn halls, and that the first light that 
had fallen on their gloomy wings was the flick¬ 
ering ray of the torch I bore in my hand! Of 
all the myriad million eyes that had seen the 
sun since this monarch fell asleep, mine were 
the first to gaze on die hallowed mysteries that 
darkly glorified his long repose! Of all human 
sounas that since then had fled into the infinite 
of space, from the roar of battle to the song of 
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childhood, my own footfalls wen the first to 
startle the ages of silence that brooded over his 
slumbers ! .... Oh, kingly soul, by what in¬ 
vocation shall 1 bring thee from the depths of 
primal time ? This solitude is thine own 1 1 
dare thee in it I I would know the secret of 
thy being, though it should blind the eye that 
looks on it! Hark! I dare to strike upon thy 
hollow-sounding bed 1 Where is the revenge of 
violated majesty? To-morrow I shall bring 
the world to gaze upon thee; to wonder at, and 
yet to mock thy quaint solemnities; to carry 
thee away; to classify thee as a thing of science, 
a subject of learned curiosity and clownish 
amazement! Dost thou not blast me ere I leave 
thy presence ? My foot is on the neck of the 
monster thou didst adore ? Where is the wrath 
of insulted seal! Or, if thou art insensible to 
insult, can adulation reach thee ? Ob, king of 
the great, pride of the elder-born of Time, 
vouchsafe a word, a sound, a sign l Is not this 
thine own temple—these thine own glories? 
Where, if not here, wilt thou manifest thyself 
from the depths of the eternity in which thy 
mighty soul careers ? I stand on the threshold 
of the unseen; the fleshy.integument is fast 
disentangling itself from my soul; I am not, 
now, altogether of earth: let me, then, but see 
or touch the fringe of thine imperishable vest¬ 
ment, that the secret sense of immortality may 
steal through me if only for a moment!..... 
Have I worked myself up into a dream, or is 
that shadow on the wall the moving reflex of 
a real form ? Ha! have I roused thee, then ? 
But this shadowy similitude contents me not I 
I am not afraid to front thee! One moment to 
nerve my frail mortality, and now I must see 
thee, free to-1 

Drapier, as I live, scowling on me with the 
hate of hell! He was gaily dressed m brilliant 
oriental coetume, and was armed to the teeth. 
He bad grown a huge beard, and was altogether 
so completely metamorphosed, that I might al¬ 
most have taken him for the resuscitated mo¬ 
narch I had so madly invoked, had it not been 
for the pistols in bis girdle, and, what startled 
me much more rapidly from tbe frenzy into 
which I had wrought myself, the eame look of 
fiendish malignity which bad so often haunted 
my dreams since the night of the fatal blow. He 
was standing in the dark doorway, with his arms 
folded across his breast, motionless and myste¬ 
rious as the great old statues that guard the 
halls of Egyptian temples. I held my torch 
towards him, to make sure that this was not 
the frenzied creation of my own excited brain; 
but it only changed the lurid scowl into a glare 
of fiercer rage. We stood fronting each other 
fbr some time in silence. Mine were anything 
but forgiving thoughts. Before me was the 
man whose unreasonable spite and whose rash 
hand had dashed the cap of life from my lips, 
when it was brimfal of the ruddy elixir of hope, 
and had left me only the dregs. Was I not to 
avenge my own wrong ? Should I not gather 
all my remaining strength for one retributive 
blow, if it should be the last movement of my 


am? ..... “Vengeance is mat.” Yea, 
but should I not constitute znyadf the inatm- 
maut of it, since the favourable occasion was 
created for me? By the memory of my perished 
hopes—by the broken heart of my young 
widowed wife, I am at smite him to the ground! 

He seemed to guess my thoughts, and waa 
the first to break tbe unnatural silence. 

“ Let us have it out fairly, Maegregor. You 
shall cross my path no more. Fate teems to 
send you on my track to blast all my fondest 
projects. 1 will dare Fate itself rather that 
be for ever second to yon. The discovery is 
mine, and I will be first or nothing. This is 
the grave of one or both of us. Take your 
choice of theee two weapons.” 

I was somewhat charmed, I confess, by the 
chivalrous generosity which led him to forego 
bis advantage, and place his enemy on equal 
terms with himself. Maddened as I was with 
the thought of my wrong, and fearfully ready to 
constitute myself the minister of my own ven¬ 
geance, I could not fight under colour of such a 
cause. Perhaps the discovery wet his. I sug¬ 
gested as much. You know if 1 am a cowara, 
Willie; so I may tell you that 1 did 'suggest 
this, but that it was only to pave the way to 
stabbing his conscience with my real wrong, 
and to showing him that 1 had grounds fir 
“ more relative than this” for aiming at bis 
life. 

“ You are a coward, Maegregor,” be replied 
tauntingly. “ If this is your first visit to this 
place, then you are not the discoverer. I have 
lived m this country since I left England. I 
have adopted the life of the East, and there are 
those here who serve me as their chief and pro¬ 
phet. From them I the other day obtained a 
knowledge of this tomb, which they bad aU sworn 
to keep secret from Europeans, since, besides the 
Egyptian monarch in tbe sarcophagus there, a 
venerable prophet of their race is somewhere 
buried within it. I did not know, however, and I 
do not believe that they know, of the existence of 
tbe hall in which we are. This, I suppose, is your 
discovery. I intended to keep the secret until I 
had taken extensive plans of the whole excava¬ 
tion, and then to submit them to tbe servant of 
Europe. Now, however, you have interfered 
with my triumph. But you shall not share it if 
my hand is true. Your cowardly evasions will 
not avail yon. Choose your weapon; but give 
me this in the first place. I drug* mine outside 
when I saw the glare of yours.” 

Saying which, he snatched the torch from my 
hand, and fastened it where the heads of two 
of the crocodiles all but met. 

A coward!—I who was burning for revenge! 
I who, I thought, did well to be angry, and! to 
risk the dregs of my life to punish the crime 
which I knew too surely human law would never 
reach! I heaped reproach on reproach, curse 
upon curse, until frantic at seeing that tbe vil¬ 
lain only smiled at my vehemence, I seised one 
of the pistols which he held towards me; and 
it would have been short work with either my¬ 
self or him had he not grasped my hand with 
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such force theft I could not wrench it from him. 
** Stay,” he said ; “left it be fairly done. 
Promise me on your honour—probably your 
last words—theft you will take no unfair ad¬ 
vantage*” 

I did promise, and was aft once put in posses¬ 
sor) of the weapon of which I had made choice. 

“ How shaU we time ourselves I” I asked. 

“ Well suggested,” replied he coolly. “ Let 
me see... . Yes. We’U manage that too. 
Meantime I throw myself on your honour.” 

Restoring his pistol to his girdle, he puft his 
band into his breast, and produced a small 
phial and a piece of paper. He next saturated 
the paper with the contents of the phial, re¬ 
marking with a quiet smile as he did so: “A 
little chemical knowledge is invaluable to an 
eastern prophet.” Having then pulled out a 
long gold thread from the hem of his loose robe, 
he suspended the paper from the neck of one of 
the crocodiles; after which, taking the torch 
from the place where he had fastened it, he took 
up his station by the side of the sarcophagus, 
with his back to the wall, and directed me to 
place myself in a similar position at the opposite 
side of the chamber. I did so, rather at a loss 
at first to explain his movements, though, I must 
say, putting implicit trust in his honour. 

“Take your aim now, Macgregor,” said be, 
while you nave the light. I shall not move from 
this spot. I shall drop the torch and extinguish 
it with my foot. Whenever that solution dries 
the paper will blaze up. Fire when you see the 
flame. Are you ready ?” 

I had no sooner answered that I was, than the 
torch was dropt, and in another instant we were 
in darkness, save for the strange phosphoric 
sheen that danced on the paper, and that only 
rendered the darkness more visible and hor¬ 
rible. 

These were fearful moments. The very cool¬ 
ness and formality of Drapier* s proceedings had 
again calmed me down. Yet I was so bewil¬ 
dered with the strangeness of the whole train of 
circumstances that I could hardly reason. It 
was all 60 new that I felt myself utterly removed 
beyond the pale of accountability. 1 felt for a 
moment, as 1 have sometimes felt in sleep, that 
it only required a strong effort of volition to cast 
off the horrible dream. But no; it was no 
dream! What was this in my hand? Why 
was my heart beating as if my soul disowned 
my guilty frame, ana were forcing its way out ? 
Was it true that my hand was nosed to slay ? 
Back, back* distracting thoughts I The de¬ 
stroyer of my peace is there! 

Up shot the flame, and two pistols flashed 
instantaneously. Dust and smoke, and a noise 
as of innumerable thunders pealing through 
endless bolknes. With the last flicker of the 
paper I saw Drapier reeling. 1 did not pause 
to feel if I were myself hurt, but dashed forward 
towards him. The ground yielded beneath me 
as if an earthquake were rocking the founda¬ 
tions of the earth. I clutched at the sarcopha¬ 
gus, threw myself on it, and the next moment, 
amid dust ana falling fragments of rock, and the 


maddening noise of a thousand echoes, felt my¬ 
self burned downwards into some unknown 
abyss. The sudden shock of the sarcophagus 
•Inking against the bottom threw me headlong 
forward, and for awhile—I know not how long— 
I lay deprived of all sensation. 

Consciousness returned long before I reco¬ 
vered the power of motion. It seemed to me 
that I was no longer in the flesh, and that my 
soul was resolved into some dark element, itself 
a part of the blackness of darkness. And had I 
been hurried into the unknown,withtbe burden of 
murder on my soul, that was to weigh me down 
for ever I . . . . The crash of another fragment 
of rock falling near me sent a convulsive quiver 
over roy frame, which made me feel that I was 
still in the body. Gradually I recovered suffi¬ 
cient strength to move my hand towards my 
flask of wine, which I bad not emptied, and 
which luckily was still safe. After a draught 
of the wine I felt considerably reinvigorated, 
but this only increased my perception of the 
horror of my situation and of tbe deed I had 
done. All my angry feelings were gone, and 
I could think of nothing now hut the soul of 
Drapier by me, hurried before God with all its 
irrevocable guilt unpardoned. How was I to 
meet him ? as meet him ere long 1 most. But 
was he really dead ? I had not heard even a 
groan. Perhaps, like myself but a few minutes 
before, he was lying stunned by the fall, and I 
guiltless of his blood. 

Catching at this thought, as the ktst glimpse of 
possible happiness that could save my last days 
from the blackness of remorse, I gathered aH 
my strength, felt for tbe ground, and, having 
reached it, moved cautiously about in search of 
him who had so lately been my foe. I felt that 
I could now give my Kfe cheerfully for him, 
even for enough of breath in him to pronounce 
my pardon and to pray for his own. 

After a few steps 1 came upon what seemed to 
me a huge heap of straw. Suddenly remember¬ 
ing that I had still the means of light abont me, 
I set fire to it, and in an instant the wholo was 
m a blaze. 

I was utterly unprepared for the new scene 
Chat burst upon me: I found myself in a hall, 
seemingly of endless length, supported by a 
double row of massive columns. Between each 
column was the mummy of a crocodile. From 
most of them the cloth had partially fallen, so 
that wherever I turned, the mocking grin of 
monsters met me, and it seemed to me, in my 
frenzy, as if they were rejoicing with the joy of 
flends over my deed and my doom. And, worse 
than all, a few feet from me lay poor Drapier, 
stiff and motionless, with his bloody face turned 
towards me, his clotted eyes and lips appalling 
me with speechless reproach I For the moment 
I felt realized within me aH that I had ever read 
of the flaming horror of a murderers conscience. 
I stood transfixed, knowing that 1 could never 
fly from the hell within me. And the blaze went 
down, and the darkness came over me; and I 
felt as if I could never again wish to see light. 

Was I to die here, then, and the slain man 
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and the slayer to lie here together till the trump 
of doom shqpld wake us to mutual and everlast¬ 
ing reproach ? . . . . Another thought flashed 
on my darkness. Had I really killed him, or 
was he not perhaps killed by the fall ? 

Even in the horror that had overtaken me 
when the sight of his body met my eye, I had 
not failed to observe that the remnant of my 
torch was lying beside him. I soon found it, 
and having lit it, set about the awful task of 
examining the corpse, to see if I were in¬ 
deed a murderer or no. I found that the 
back of tbe head was completely knocked in, 
and close beside it lay a sharp fragment of rock, 
against which it seemed to have struck. I would 
fain have made no further examination, as I 
could hardly bear to look upon the ghastly spec¬ 
tacle; but the thought that perhaps he was 
dead before this happened compelled me to 
search more minutely. To my infinite relief I 
discovered that the bullet had lodged in the 
fleshy part of the left thigh, where I could still 
feel its presence. Let strict moral criticism find 
me, if it will, equally gnilty as if it had passed 
through his heart; still, I say, I felt infinite 
relief in the thought that an unexpected retribu¬ 
tive interposition had left me only indirectly 
concerned in the article of death. 1 saw at once, 
on looking up and around, that the pillar sup¬ 
porting that part of the floor of the chamber 
above, on which the sarcophagus had rested, had 
been too slender in proportion to the immense 
superincumbent mass, and that the concussion 
produced by the discharge of the pistols had de¬ 
stroyed the delicate equilibrium that ages of 
stillness had left undisturbed. The column had 
fallen, and it was against one of its fragments 
that poor Drapier had struck. 

My next thought was how to escape from this 
dreadful place, i saw that it was quite impos¬ 
sible to reach the chamber above. I explored 
the whole of the crocodile charnel-house, but 
could see no outlet. I observed in mv search 
the remains of several straw fires, which, no 
doubt, Drapier had caused to be kindled during 
his previous visits; but I could discover no in¬ 
dication of the entrance of which he must have 
availed himself. I returned and sat me down 
by the dead man to meditate, and, if possible, to 
pray. Then it occurred to me that I ought 
again to search the body, to try to find some clue 
to his personal circumstances. I found nothing 
but a small sum of money and a note-book, in 
which, however, to my great satisfaction, I found 
a series of rough plans of the whole sepulchral 
excavation, with the exception of the hall in 
which the sarcophagus had been deposited. 
After carefully pondering these, I observed a 
small asterisk at the position occupied by one of 
the crocodile mummies* Feeling sure that this 
must mean something, and having already a little 
experience of concealed entrances, I proceeded 
at once to examine the spot indicated. I found 
it an easy task to push aside the mummy, un¬ 
derneath which, as I had half divined, was a 
passage sloping gradually downwards, but lead¬ 


ing, as I at once suspected, in the direction of 
the principal entrance. I hastened back for the 
torch, now nearly burnt down, and rushed along 
the passage, which, in a short time, took an up¬ 
ward slope, ending in a long flight of steps that 
led to the smaller of the two doorways aft the 
entrance of the cavern. In a few minutes I was 
in the open air, with the pure sky over me, and 
the unconscious stars smiling unutterable peace, 
as if they saw no death and no sorrow m all 
the wide universe. 

Utterly exhausted and sick at heart, I turned 
in the direction of the river. Hours of alternate 
walking and resting brought me at last to my 
boat. You will not be surprised to learn that 
it was weeks before I was again able to leave 
my couch. Many times afterwards I returned 
to what I thought was the spot where the en¬ 
trance to the cavern had been, but to me the place 
seemed entirely changed. I hinted once to my 
dragoman that 1 had discovered such an entrance, 
on the day before my long illness. ;His opinion, 
which I suspect to be the right one, was that 
the Arabs, jealous of European discovery, had 
entirely filled up the entrance with sand, and as 
I might be some miles out of my reckoning 
with regard to the exact situation of it, in a 
region where a monotony of sand-hills rendered 
the identification of it next to impossible, I 
thought it utterly useless to institute any opera¬ 
tions for its rediscovery. 

And yet to think of poor Drapier lying there! 

[Here the MS. ends.] 

J. B. S. 


THE DOG’S DREAM. 


What are your dreams, my poor old dog, 

As by the biasing hearth you lie, 

With frisking tail, and ears erect 
As if prepared your speed to try f 
Are you among the heath and fern 

By the wild mountain's aide once more. 
Or pranksome by the babbling rill, 

As you were wont in days of yore ? 

I too can fancy back the scene 
By mountain side and gushing rill. 

And dream of joys that centred there. 

And think awhile I have them still. 

I see again the heather bells; 

Once more I see the bright forms shine 
Through mossy turf and tangled brake, 

And trace the steps that passed with mine* 

And do you hear the well-known voice 
From distance hail you back again, 

And, still obedient to the call, 

Do you come bounding o’er the plain ? 

Or do you look into the eyes 
That you so well had leam'd to read ? 

Or do you lick the gentle hand 
From which it was your wont to feed f 
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I too, like you, in happy dreams 
That diver voice again can hear, 

Forgetful for awhile that ne’er 

Its tones my waking hours can cheer; 

1 look into the eyes once more 
That beam’d so much of love on me, 

And feel the pressure of the hand. 

Then wake to know it cannot be. 

If aught your mem’ry can retain 

When it has pass'd—of that sweet dream, 
To you the fond illusion still 
A bright reality may seem. 

Not so it is with me: I wake 
And the deceptive joy is o'er; 

I feel my loneliness, my loss. 

My sad reality, the more! E. L. 


A NIGHT AND MORNING. 

BY ADA TRBVANION. 

Beneath the purple heaven’s starry sheening, 

When all the dewy flowers in sleep were furled, 

I heard a song of melancholy meaning, 

Whose music was as old as is tho world. 

The ancient elms which grew beside the meadow 
Were tossed, like troubled life, by every breath; 

The one dark yew-tree in the bell-tower's shadow 
Was solemnly at rest, like peaceful Death. 

The hollow-sounding sea seemed sad and weary, 
And the pale moon a wanderer above; 

With folded hands, I sat in sorrow dreary, 

And sighed my heart away for hope and love. 

But when on high the god of day appearing 
Illumed the dusky grey with rosy streak, 

I met the breeze o’er hill and dale careering. 

And let its cool kiss dry my wetted cheek. 

The skylark's song trilled from the gate of heaven, 
And happy sounds came from the waving wood; 

Night’s chain of silence far and near was riven, 

And all awoke with praise who toiled for good. 

I gathered up the sighs which heaved my bosom; 

I gave my doubts and murmurs to the air; 

From rose-bush near I broke a stainless blossom, 
And o’er its beauty bowed in trusting prayer. 

And as I went my way, with footstep lighter, 

O’er dews which spangled garden, field, and grove, 

I felt, through faith, that my life-path was brighter, 
Though morning brought to me nor hope nor love. 
Ramsgate, 1861. 


HER GRAVE. 

And love shall come full circle yet, 
In spite of partings and of tears, 
And joy be like a jewel set 

Iq life, not measured out by years, 


But toiling with a fuller faith. 

With higher hopes, with deeper trust; 
Treading with firmer steps the path 
That leads unto the good and just. 

The soul shall wake, and live once more— 
And not in vain, O not in vain— 

To win the crown that fancy wove 
When coming years, like fields of grain, 
Were still before us, and the task 
Seemed but to reap and gather in, 

And when to havo was but to ask; 

When but to love it, was to win. 

Ah ! me, the grave has long grown green ; 

The stone itself is rich with moss, 

And all the years that since have been 
Are heavy with a love and loss; 

Comes the air with trembling sound, 
Voice-like whisperings as of old; 

The summer twilight deepens round, 

Grey shadows gather fold on fold. 

And there the grave of her I loved— 

Alas! she never bore my name, 

Yet not the less she lived and moved 
The first, the dearest, in Life’s fame; 

The graceful girl of summers back, 

The woman forty years agone. 

Do human hearts or break or crack: 

Ah! no: the brave ones still live on. 

And, true to love as true to life, 

To live to master pain and grief, 

And, O, not breathe the name of wife; 

But to be worthy brings relief. 

Love lives not here without return: 

Another’s thou ?—alas! not so. 

Death comes, old fires anew may burn— 

I love tho girl of long ago. 

I love tho woman once a child, 

My playfellow in far-off years, 

Grown earnest, who, with accents mild, 

And eyes so blue, so full of tears, 

Bade me farewell; but could not heal 
The deep’ning wound herself had made ; 
Oh! if to love were to be loved, 

Life’s sunshine might exceed its shade. 

And I have lived my life away: 

I will not deem I lived for naught 
While yet through memory sunbeams play— 
While still my days with toil were fraught. 
Though love is much, it is not all, 

And life hath yet a second goal; 

And manly voices loudly call, 

And work is worthy of the soul. 

A nd I have worked, and years have passed; 

My time of peace is drawing near; 

I offered first, I bring at last 
My all of manhood to you here: 

Here ’mid the scenes where we have play’d; 

Here near the church beside the yew, 
Where first we met, laughed, parted, prayed, 
I come to lay life down by you. 

H. A. C. 
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THE CALICO-PRINTER OF JOUY. 


In the coarse of the year 1757, a grave ques¬ 
tion occupied the French Chamber of Com¬ 
merce. Up to that time its false policy had 
insisted upon a monopoly of flax, as being a 
native product, to the entire exclusion of cotton, 
either raw or manufactured, as a material for 
which money had to be exported. But, on the 
other hand, as the female world of France 
equally insisted on wearing the graceful fabrics 
of Swiss and British looms, a contraband trade, 
too profitable to be put down by the severest 
measures, had sprung up as a natural conse- 
uence. In such a dilemma French legislators 
egan to doubt whether it might not be both 
wiser and more profitable to import raw cotton 
for manufacturing purposes, than to send twenty 
millions of francs yearly out of the country to 
pay for foreign fabrics, to say nothing of the 
poor wretches, about three hundred in number, 
whom revenue-laws annually sent out of the 
world by the rope or the gallows. Such a point 
as this would appear to admit of no discussion 
in our own days of free trade; but at that time 
popular prejudice in favour of monopoly raised 
so strong an opposition-party that the battle 
proved doubtful and long. Not till 1759 did 
an edict of Louis XY. revoke the old laws, and 
authorise the manufacture of printed cotton 
fabrics. 

Curiously enough, while England had owed 
the introduction of this branch of industry, 
sixty years before, to a Frenchman driven out 
of his country by the revocation of the edict of 
Nantes, the French stand indebted for the 
naturalization of an art which might seem in¬ 
digenous to their soil, to a German Lutheran, 
Christopher Oberkampf by name. Christopher 
was a working calico-printer of the Rhine, a 
grave thoughtful youth, then about twenty, who 
had the year before (1758) made his way to 
Paris, his knapsack over his shoulder, with the 
intention of pushing on beyond the Pyrenees 
into Spain. On Oberkampf’s arrival at the 
French capital, however, the important question 
then pending struck him at once, and, with the 
true instinct of a man bora to make his fortune, 
he determined to stay where he was, and await 
the results. By the time it was decided in ac¬ 
cordance with his hopes, the young calico- 
printer had formed his plans, and had also, by 
dint of hard work and self-denial, amassed a 
little capital of twenty-five louis. A younger 
brother came over to share his fortunes, a 
fellow-workman joined them, and the three set 
heartily to work to realize the ambitious project 
of establishing the first printing-ground in 
France. The preUminary step was to find a 
locality suited to their enterprize in the environs 
of Paris, and Oberkampf fixed at once upon 
the valley of the Bievre. At a point, about 
three miles from Versailles, where the valley 
widens, the village of Jouy clustered round its 


church on the river-bank. A double range of 
hills, wooded up to their summits, shut in the 
little hamlet from the world. At this spot, and 
up the windings of the valley, as far as the eye 
could reach, the river crept through marshes, 
unbroken save by a few dwarf trees, and 
scattered Lombardy poplars, which served as 
land-mark 8. The village was poor, almost 
ruinous, the landscape dreary and unpromising; 
but to Oberkampf it presented the great re¬ 
quisites, water, space, and low rentage. A 
cottage—or, rather, a hovel—with a piece of 
marshy land sloping down to the river, was to 
be let: the firm hired it, and forthwith com¬ 
menced operations. A more primitive manu¬ 
factory had hardly been set up, since the day 
when kelp and sea-sand were first fused into 
glass on the open beach. It was just as well 
that the future millionaire had no money where¬ 
with to buy furniture, for his cottage would 
scarce suffice to hold the implements of trade. 
The dye-vat had to be set up out-of-doors, and 
boiled after the fashion of a gipsy’s kettle. At 
night Christopher spread his mattress on the 
printing-table where he had toiled all day, and 
slept the sleep of hard work and honesty. 

By the end of the first year, in spite of heavy 
drawbacks, and unaided by the mechanisms 
which have since so greatly facilitated calico- 
printing, Oberkampf bad contrived to issue be¬ 
tween three and four thousand pieces, and had 
established a reputation for the beauty of design 
and superior finish of his goods. Still, for some 
time. Fortune would hardly consent to smile 
upon the German’s industry and perseverance. 
His first partner had brought him to the brink 
of bankruptcy: the second involved him in a 
law-suit. Then came an inundation, which well- 
nigh swept away the cottage. And, finally, when 
the increase of his trade had enabled him to 
import experienced Swiss and German workmen, 
the little industrial colony, with its chief, were 
denounced as suspicions persons and hsmfcics, 
and, but for the protection of the seigneur of 
Jouy, a wise and liberal man, would have been 
driven from the place. Yet by dint of patient 
labour and indomitable resolution, Oberkampf 
surmounted every difficulty as it prorated 
itself, and by the close of 1767 might fairly be 
said to have conquered fortune at last. In that 
year the cafico-printer signalized the opening of 
a new factory he bad lately built, by throwing 
into the market immense quantities of an en¬ 
tirely new description of prints. The ground 
was white, covered with a small running pattern 
of coloured flowers. Each province bad its pe¬ 
culiar hue and style, so that, as the manufacturer 
proclaimed, every peasant woman in France 
might be able to choose a dress to suit her 
fancy. These prints were the celebrated Jouy 
mignonettes of which old French ladies still 
8 peak with affectionate regret. Their material 
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was good, the colours fast, the name—no the state when the panic of that terrible season 
trifle in such a speculation, especially with our had withdrawn metallic currency from circula- 
neigbbours across the channel—highly attrac- tion. Nor was the benevolence of he chief 
tire, and the price within the means of the limited to his workpeople. Throughout that 
humblest purchaser. The mignonettes of Jouy time of scarcity, he, with his family, lived as fro- 
■peedilv became favourites both with high ana g*Uy as in the days of his poverty, that they 
low. Marie Antoinette and her ladies adopted might more effectually relieve the distress about 
them when they masqueraded as shepherdesses; them. 

songs were maae in their honour; and the light Towards the close of 1796 the long period of 
tasteful fabrics soon brightened every village- commercial stagnation had been fairly tided; 
dance, fete, and wedding throughout the country, hut it left Oberkampf a poorer man by sixty- 
The rapid sale of these new oottons justified four thousand pounds. “ Our money is not 
their projector’s sagacity. He had made the lost; it has been well laid out on the spot where 
capital discovery that—as many years afterwards it was earned,” he remarked on this occasion, 
he told the Emperor Napoleon—the secret of M We have saved a whole population from 
success lies in ministering to the tastes and re- ruin t” 

a uirements of the many. But at the dote of In the following year, as if to indemnify "the 
Heir first issue Oberkampf would hardly have patron ” for so serious a check to his fortunes, 
imagined that his mignonettes were destined cylinder-printing was introduced into the ma- 
one day to stand between himself and the guillo- nufactory of Jouy, and gave at once an im- 
tine. During the Reign of Terror, in 1794, when mense impetus to its prosperity. Impressions 
some enemy had denounced the German as a from the cylinder proved clearer than those oh- 
royalist and monopolist to the Committee of tamed by the old method, and one machine did 
Public Safety, one of the chief argumenfiTWhich the work of forty-two block-printers.* A chief 
saved him from a summons before the revolu- source of our manufacturers success was, that 
tionary tribunal—equivalent to an appearance he identified his own career with that of sden- 
on the scaffold—was, that his establishment, by tific progress. He kept up a dose intercourse 
supplying fabrics at once cheap and good, had with the scientific men of Paris, and every fresh 
been a public benefit to the people of France, appliance, whether in chemistry or mechanics. 
That terrible magistracy not only dismissed the was adopted in his establishment. The chemi- 
charge, hut issued an order whereby they took cal part of his business Oberkampf had deeply 
the "citizen Oberkampf" under their especial studied: and the manufactory was not without 
protection. its laboratory, where his nephew, aided by the 

Fortunately for the inhabitants of Jouy, at counsels of Gay Lossac, and other great che- 
this epoch its municipal power was in the hands mists, made several important discoveries and 
of “ the patron," as Oberkampf—now recog- improvements. 

nixed as a benefactor both by bis neighbours Under the Empire, the fortunes of Jouy 
and workpeople — was affectionately styled, reached their climax. Its veteran chief had 
Through his influence order was maintained in lived to see his children’s children rising about 
the community, and personal safety and security him, and was the head of a whole colony of 
of property were guaranteed to its inmates, relatives, whom he had summoned from time to 
The hamlet, thus living peaceably from day to time to share his success. The whole district 
day, and'hrid between its hills, as in the hollow smiled with a reflection of his prosperity. Its 
of a kindly hand, from the storm of turmoil and population had been nearly quadrupled, home- 
anarchy which overswept France, offers one of steads had risen in every direction, as if, so 
those pictures upon which the mind delights to said the people, they had sprung from the soil, 
dwell. Snrely, if ever the wisdom and energy while its stretches of barren ana unwholesome 
of one man availed his fellow-creatures, it was morass were transformed to the emerald and 
when this noble-hearted foreigner, throughout gold of corn-field and pasture-land. Oberkampf 
that turbulent time, kept the little valley tran- had, in these late years, successfully realized his 
quil; kept its river unstained by human olood; gigantic scheme of taking the raw cotton, and 
kept his hundreds of dependants in a calm and bringing it, in his single establishment, through 
wholesome round of daily task and drily duty, all the separate processes by which it becomes 
Nor was this work of a true philanthropist ful- muslin or calico. From his factory, by far the 
filled without great personal sacrifice. For four largest in the Empire, the old man looked back 
years, dating from the close of 1792, commerce with affection to the cottage on the borders of 
and manufactures were alike paralyzed m the Bi&vre, where, half a century before, he had 
France. At the beginning of the crisis, Ober- made his first essay. And that grain of mustard- 
kampf called his people together, told them that seed, the tiny capital of five-and-twenty louis ? 
they were not to him mere instruments of his The profits of the firm for 1805 were more than 
prosperity, hut fellow-labourers, and promised ( sixty-six thousand pounds I 
that, for so long as hey kept to their employ¬ 
ments, and he was ble to pay their wages, tne 

works should never be closed. And nobly he ___ _ 

kept that promise. During those years the es- I requires only one man to regulate *the roller* and a 
taolishment paid its workmen in roll, and only | boy to supply the colour-troughs, does tbe work of 
paid them in the depreciated paper-money of: nesriy two hundred block-printers. 
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Miss Jenny Caw, and her Christmas Box • 


A great day, and never to be forgotten in the 
annals of Jouy, was the 20th of Jane, 1806. 
On that morning a gendarme, booted and 
sparred, rode through the village, and up to the 
factory. Arrived there, he announced a message 
from St. Cloud, which he must deliver to M. 
Oberkampf in person. Before the gendarme 
rode back through the hamlet, his errand was 
spreading from house to house like wild-fire. 
“ The Emperor was expected I” In half-an- 
hour Napoleon, accompained by the Empress 
Josephine, arrived. He was conducted over all 
the buildings, inspected the different processes, 
after his usual rapid fashion, keeping up mean¬ 
while a running fire of questions. Many of 
his queries show imperial acuteness, not a few 
betray imperial curiosity, and read uncommonly 
like some which Peter Pindar’s George the 
Third put to Whitbread. One graceful tribute 
to the true greatness of the manufacturer 
Napoleon did not forget to pay. On taking 
leave, the Emperor, in the presence of the 
assembled work-people, and the village popula¬ 
tion which had gathered about the factory, 
unfastened the Cross of the Legion of Honour 
he himself wore, and bestowed it on Oberkampf, 
emphatically saying “ There is no man in France 
more worthy to wear it,” All Jouy felt itself 
decorated in the person of the “ patron;” the 
people received this honour done to him with an 
enthusiasm which moved Josephine deeply, and 
the Imperial couple drove off amidst some of the 
heartiest blessings which ever greeted their ears. 

The invasion which overspread France in 1814 
put an end for a time to manufacturing industry 
at Jouy. Here the presence of a foreign army 
in the capital was so severely felt as to compel a 
stoppage of the works. Hardly had tranquillity 
been restored, when the battle of Waterloo in 
the following year brought the allies once more 
to Paris. Again labour stood still, but the 
manufactory was not deserted. Crowds of the 
poor, feeling comparatively safe under the protec¬ 
tion of their patron, forsaking their homes, 
encamped with their little possessions in the 
spacious buildings, as in a caravansera. Then, 
after some houses in the neighbourhood had 
been destroyed, and there was hourly fear lest a 


detachment of the enemy might set fin to the 
factory, the brave old man lost courage. Hit 
chief apprehension was not for himself and hie 
family—their fortunes were secure—nor even 
lest he should experience the bitterness of teeing 
the work of his life-time perish before him. 
The sight of these fugitives and his own depen¬ 
dants unmanned Oberkampf. “ This it more 
than I can bear,” he cried repeatedly; “if they 
bum down the factory, what is to become of my 
poor people and their little ones ?” 

His fears were not realised, and peace toon 
restored things to their accustomed routine. 
But the shock had been too great for Oberkampf, 
his health visibly gave way, and be died in the 
autumn of the same year, at the good old age 
of seventy-seven. The rapid development and 
concentration of the same branch of industry in 
Mulhausen and other French towns sapped the 
life of the single establishment of Jony, and 
after the founder’s decease its prosperity de¬ 
clined. All the buildings, except the principal 
one, now converted into an India-rubber manu¬ 
factory, have disappeared. Still Oberkampf is 
not forgotten; the main street of the village bean 
his name, a pillar marks the spot where he was 
decorated by the hands of Napoleon, and the 
old people of the place dwell fondly on “ the 
goou days of the patron!” Nor will his memory, 
as that of a benefactor, be suffered to die out 
To perpetuate it, his family and friends hare 
invested a sum, from which the poor reoeire 
liberal alms of food and clothing throughout 
the winter months. Many years since, one of 
his daughters bought the little cottage by the 
Bifcvre, had it enlarged, and endowed it as a 
day-home, where orphan children, and such 
whose mothers are unable to give them due care, 
are collected, to be taken care of and taught 
As the population is scattered, a children’s 
omnibus, supplied by her charity, goes its round 
for the little creatures every morning, and takes 
them back at night to their friends. Itvts 
thought at once noble and feminine, and worthy 
of Oberkampf’s daughter, thus to consecrate 
the scene of the infant fortunes of her house 
as a perpetual blessing for tb^fttle ones of 
Jouy. - 


MISS JENNY CAW, AND HER CHRISTMAS BOX. 


Chap. I. 

It was Christmas Eve, in the year 1854, and 
Miss Jenny Caw sat in the dusk of the December 
twilight before her small bright fire, contemplat¬ 
ing the glowing embers with a thoughtful 
countenance. ’Hie snow had been falling all 
the long dreary day, and lay thick on the shrubs 
and evergreens of her little front garden, weigh¬ 
ing down the leafless branches of the gnarled 
apple-trees in the orchard adjoining, and making 
the grand old hollies into so many sheeted 


ghosts. The steep, narrow path had been 
cleared from the cottage door to the garden-^; 
but the lawn on either side was obstructed by 
great snow-drifts, that lay heaped up against the 
south hedge, driven there by the incessant ia- 

S ing of a keen north wind. Of “ rude Boreas, 
owever, and his “railing,” Miss Jenny bad 
heard almost nothing in her snug little parlour, 
sheltered by the gable of her neighbour’s bam. 
So she had been sitting quietly by her foesw® 
the whole afternoon, while the storm raged orer 
the “wide, white world” without; and alternately 
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doing a little netting, and idly gazing on the fire, 
with her plump chubby hands folded lazily on 
her lap, she had by degrees fallen into a gloomy 
humour, very unusual with her. 

“ Miss Caw!” suddenly said a sharp voice at 
the door, while a small withered visage, much 
marked bv the small-pox, and surrounded by 
the wide borders of a scrupulously clean cap, 
protruded itself through the half-open doorway; 
99 Miss Caw! if you please, ma’am, you never 
rang for your tea; and 1 am sure ’tis time you 
had it, ana candles too, ma’am.” 

Miss Jenny roused herself from her reverie 
with a sigh. “ Very well, Martha,” she quietly 
replied to her old and much-indulged servant. 
“ Very well; bring in tea and candles whenever 
you like.” 

“Whenever I like! ma’am; but with all 
respect to you, it is whenever you like. And 
what would you fancy for tea, ma’am: an egg, 
or a bloater, or a bit of ham ? The tea is already 
made, and standing on the hob; and you can 
have it in immediately.” 

99 Thank you, Martha,” replied Miss Caw, 99 1 
do not think 1 care much about anything. 
Pray give yourself no further trouble; but just 
bring in the tea, and a loaf and butter.” 

“ Now, ma’am,” said the old servant very 
earnestly, 99 1 must say that is very unkind of 
you, not caring to have a good meal, when you 
had so long a walk this morning, and so poor 
a dinner after it. The truth is, you care about 
everyone else but yourself, ma’am.” 

Her mistress smiled faintly. “ The truth is, 
Martha, I have had many sad thoughts that 
seem to take away my appetite this afternoon. 
I was thinking what a different Christmas I used 
to spend when my own dear mother and sisters, 

who are now angels in Heaven, and-She 

broke off abruptly, and with her eyes fixed on 
the glowing embers, appeared to retire within 
the sanctuary of her own pure heart, where the 
beloved objects she had lost lay spiritually 
enshrined. 

“ Martha” she resumed, after a pause, “ did 
you send that wine to the poor woman who had 
twins last week, and the elder-syrup to little 
Eliza Schofield, who has such a bad cough, and 
that nice bit of chicken and the old linen to Lucy 
Reade, and-” 

99 Yes, ma’am, I done it all,” replied the ser¬ 
vant moodily: 99 and it aggravates me the more 
that you forget to think of yourself this cold 
day, when you have done your best for others. 
But I forget that I am losing time all this while; 
and as you will not give any orders, I shall just 
have my own way.” 

So saying, the honest woman brought in 
candles on a waiter; and, having closed the 
shutters, and drawn the crimson moreen cur¬ 
tains, she made up the fire and departed. 
Speedily there entered a savoury odour from 
the little kitchen opposite; and in five minutes 
more the old servant re-appeared with a tray 
containing the teathings, a plate of buttered 
toast, ana a small dish of delicate fried ham 
with a couple of newly-laid fried eggs in all 


her Christmas Box . 

their white and golden glory. A tiny cut-glass 
beehive, containing amber-coloured honey, and 
a small plate of the same material, heaped with 
transparent jam, completed the repast, so fitted 
to tempt a languid appetite. Miss Jenny shook 
her head at her officious maid, but sat down 
nevertheless to the tray as if she meant to enjoy 
her meal; and Martha, after remaining a moment 
near the table, to watch her mistress begin to 
eat, much as if she had been an ailing child, 
quitted the room better satisfied. 

The good little spinster, left to herself, sipped 
her tea, trifled with a slice of ham and an egg, 
tasted the jam, and then desisted, and gazed into 
the fire as before, sighing. It appeared to her 
as if she had some vague presentiment of 
approaching danger or annoyance; She pushed 
away the tea equipage, with the food almost 
untouched, and was just stretching forth her 
hand for her netting, that she might make a 
pretence of working as before, when she was 
startled by a light tapping at the outer-door, 
i There was no reason in the world why good 
Miss Jenny should start and tremble at this very 
common sound. She had no duns to fear—her 
simple dealings in that country place being all 
on the ready-money system; nor had she any 
fine-lady neighbours, to be horror-stricken at 
finding her in the act of drinking tea at half¬ 
past five o’clock in the afternoon. Neither was 
she in any general state of expectancy as to the 
arrival of a long-looked-for relative or friend 
from any distant part of the world. All these 
probabilities being non-existent, there was no 
rational cause whatever for her emotion, nor 
could she give any plausible reason for it her¬ 
self. So she placed it all to the account of her 
“nerves.” “Dear me!” she thought, “how 
nervous I am becoming, to be sure 1” 

Martha did not appear to have heard the 
summons that had thrown her mistress into so 
unusual a state of trepidation, yet it was not 
repeated; and Miss Jenny, who had risen from 
her chair, and was listening with most unaccount¬ 
able anxiety, remained still in suspense. She 
thought of answering the door herself; and 
then, as the moments elapsed and no further 
sound was audible, she once more sank into her 
easy chair. 

“ What a foolish creature I am 1” she ex* 
claimed. “ It was only a runaway knock, after 
all. A pretty idiot I should have appeared, 
opening the door this inclement evening, for 
some mischievous boy to laugh at, round the 
corner 1” 

But scarcely had she resumed her musings 
over the fire, than Common Sense whispers, 
“ You are aware that your only near neighbour 
has no children, nor any inmate likely to play 
you a trick, and it is extremely improbable that 
any mischievous person from the village should 
come abroad on such a night as this, and take 
the trouble to grope his way across the bridge, 
and over the common, and all along that lonely 
lane among the snow-drifts, merely for the pur¬ 
pose of giving an undeserved fright to a harm¬ 
less old maid like you. Besides, the knock had 
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nothing of the character of a runaway knock 
about it; it was hesitating, timid, and evidently 
achieved for a purpose. I am afraid, my good 
madam, I must trouble you to ascertain where 
your servant is, or to go to the door yourself, 
merely to see if any poor fainting creature be 
there, requiring your succour this dismal night. 
Come! rouse up I a little draught of air will do 
you good.” 

“ Very well, I will go,” replied Miss Jenny to 
her inward monitor. She dallied no longer with 
her dreamy indolence, but throwing a shawl 
over her shoulders, and taking up one of the 
candles, she stepped forth into the little lobby, 
and thence to the outer door. This she opened 
without further hesitation, and met a blast from 
the north-wind, that extinguished her candle. 
Thus consigned to almost utter darkness, she 
could nevertheless distinguish, on the top step 
of the narrow flight, rendered dimly perceptible 
by the whiteness of the snow that nad drifted 
into the porch, what appeared to be a square 
box of tolerable size. Just then Martha began 
to bustle about in the kitchen. 

“Come hither!” cried Miss Jenny to her 
tardy maid, “ and bring the lantern with you,” 
she added, stooping down and passing her hand 
over the square object on the step. “Now, 
just lift this box into the bouse—but stay : we 
might as well take a look down the path to see 
if we can discover any trace of the individual who 
brought it, and left it here in this strange 
way!” 

And in fact, on throwing the light of the lan¬ 
tern as far along the pathway as possible, there 
was still visible a double row of footsteps—the 
marks of some one who had approached and 
returned, and which had not yet been effaced by 
the snow. 

“ It is of no use going down to the gate to 
look for them, ma’am,” 6aid Martha. “ No 
one would linger about longer than they could 
help, such a night as this. It is a wonder any¬ 
one could be hired to deliver the box I” 

“ It certainly is,” replied Miss Jenny. “ Bring 
it into the parlour at once, Martha, and let us 
understand what it means.” 

It was not so easy to do this as Miss Jenny 
expected. On a closer inspection of the lid, a 
small card was discovered in one corner; and 
on this card were scrawled, in an almost illegible 
hand, the following lines— 

A Christmas Box 
For the honoured 
Miss Jenny Caw. 

“ Well!” exclaimed Martha,” if this is not a 
comical way of making you a present ma’am! 
They might at least have stayed to see it safe in! 
I had just stepped out to the wood-shed for 
some fresh logs for the kitchen-fire, or I would 
have gone quick to the door when they knocked, 
and caught them. What sort of a Knock was 
It, ma’am ?” 

“Light and gentle,” replied her mistress. 
” Just so.” And she gave a specimen of the 
mysterious summons with her dimpled knuckles 


on the wainscoting. “ But do not you think 
your best plan would be, Martha, instead of 
standing there lost in meditation, just to open 
the box and see what it contains ? Yon per¬ 
ceive that it is only tied across and acme, and 
that no nails have been used.” 

“ And that is strange too, ma’am, and ap¬ 
pears as if it contained nothing very valuable! 
And only look, ma’am, the lid is bored full of 
gimlet-holes!” 

So saying, she applied her bony fingers to 
undo the string, when suddenly there arose a 
stifled cry within the mysterious package. The 
two women started and turned pale, and Martha 
lifted up her hands and eyes. 

“Is it”—whispered Jenny, in terrified ac¬ 
cents, which testified that quite another idea 
had occurred to her than that to which she gave 
utterance—“ is it a puppy ?” 

“A puppy!” replied the matter-of-fact 
Martha, somewhat disdainfully—“ a child, more 
likely! Poor wee thing! poor deserted babe.” 

And she eagerly stripped off the cording and 
raised the lid; while Miss Jenny dropped into a 
chair that stood conveniently near, trembliog all 
over. Martha lifted a double piece of flannel 
that lay beneath the lid, and beheld a fine child, 
about six weeks old, opening its tender mouth 
for another cry. 

“The brute! the unnatural brute!” ex¬ 
claimed the old servant, with a burst of honest 
indignation. “ Gave it a dose of Godfrey’s cor¬ 
dial, I suppose, and then packed it in here! The 
brute of a mother 1 the unnatural murderer!” 

“ But it is not dying, poor thing, is it ?” 
feebly inquired Miss Jenny, who had not jet 
ventured to look into the box. 

“ No, ma’am, no: but a little drop more of the 
stuff, and it would not have been here now, 
save in the body, poor urchin!” 

“ I cannot say I wish it had been so,” mildly 
remarked Miss Jenny. “Poor little dear! I 
always was so fond of infants. Put it on my 
knee, Martha, that I may have a good look at 
it!” 

Martha raised the baby very gently, and 
placed it on her mistress’s lap. “There, ma’am; 
'tis a fine child, you see, and decently dressed, 
sweet, and clean. Oh! what a heart its mother 
must have had to part with it!” 

“ This is no common case of child-desertion, 
Martha, that you may depend upon, for observe 
how nicely she has kept it to the last. Poor 
creature! perhaps she could maintain it no 
longer. Let us examine its clothes and the 
articles in the box, that we may, if possible, dis¬ 
cover some clue to the parents. Surely we shall 
find eome marks or name.” 

But nothing of the kind could they discover; 
and as the infant appeared to be recovering its 
senses very fast, and began to cry with all the 
strength oi a powerful pair of lungs, Martha 
hastened to set some milk on the fire to warm 
for it. When the milk was ready, and properly 
diluted with water, Miss Jenny, good soul! in¬ 
sisted on trying to feed the hungry babe her¬ 
self ; although, as she declared to Martha, she 
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had not touched an infant for more than twenty 
years. Bat she succeeded very well neverthe¬ 
less ; and the baby being so satisfied, fell into a 
tranquil slumber, its head resting on the shoulder 
of its kindly nurse. 

“And now, ma’am/’ said Martha, placing 
herself right opposite her mistress, with her 
arms folded firmly across her chest, “ what do 
you intend to do next 1” There is no workhouse 
or foundling hospital in this out-of-the-way 
place.” 

** Do, Martha!—why keep the poor dear with 
me, to be sure,” was Miss Jenny’s calm and 
ready reply. “ I hare enough to live on, thanks 
to a merciful Providence; few relations, and none 
of them very near or dependent upon me, as 
you know, Martha. Therefore I will keep this 
infant, to be the treasure and may-be the prop 
of my old age, and God enable me to do my 
duty by it!” 

The old servant knew her mistress well, and 
saw that no opposition would be of any avail 
“Just like you, ma’am, never thinking of con¬ 
sequences,” she remarked, gruffly. “ But—but 
—what will—the—neighbours say?” 

“ What can they say, Martha 1” You are at 
liberty to tell them all the facts of he case. I 
know they love a little gossip, and like to think 
evil rather than good; but I defy the most in¬ 
ventive of them all to make anything out of this 
against either you or me.” 

Miss Jenny, in her singleness of heart, was 
very confident; but quite mistaken, as we shall 
tee hereafter. 


* * * * * 
On the same evening, while the foregoing 
scene was taking place in Miss Jenny’s secluded 
cottage on the hill-side, there tottered into the 
little church of the village, half a mile ofif, a 
tall slight woman, attired in a black bon¬ 
net and veil and a large cloak, who could scarcely 
sustain herself on her trembling limbs. Divine 
service had already commenced, and several 

C ple raised their heads from their prayer- 
ks to notice her feeble gait, as she walked 
slowly up the side-aisle. Being shown into a 
pew, she continued apparently absorbed in deep 
devotion during the remainder of the service. 
Those near her thought that they remarked 
stifled and almost inaudible sobs that shook her 
slender frame at many parts of the prayers $ and 
when she raised her face after the final blessing, 
the front of the pew where she had leaned was 
wet with tears. 8he took a cheap lodging 
in the village for the night, and left early the 
next morning, having contrived to baffle the 
numerous attempts of her prying hostess to learn 
something of her history. One who remarked 
her setting forth and her departure declared that 
she went up toward the hills, in the direction of 
Miss Caw’s cottage; but it is certain that she 
visited no person in that neighbourhood. No¬ 
thing more was heard or seen of her, and she 
gradually faded away from the remembrance of 
tne villagers. 

* * • » * 


It was far from being a singular or unprece¬ 
dented circumstance, but it evidenced the power 
of prejudice in that most narrowminded of little 
country places, that all Miss Jenny Caw’s friends 
and acquaintances of the genteeler sort began to 
look shy upon her, as soon as it was ascertained 
that she had really taken in and adopted a 
foundling child that had been mysteriously left 
at her door. They shook their heads, and re¬ 
minded one another of the frequent absences of 
the little spinster, on pretence of visiting her 
friends in Wales, where she occasionally spent 
months at a time. One of these visits she had 
only recently returned from, and they had fancied 
her looking slightly thin and anxious. All agreed 
that it was quite impossible that Miss Jenny 
would burden herself with the care of a young 
infant from motives of pure benevolence alone. 
We have said “all”; but there was one excep¬ 
tion—a timid widow, who possessed rather more 
of the charity that “ thinketh no evil.” She 
faintly said that “ she didn’t know, but she was 
not quite sure that she would not have done the 
same, had a poor innocent baby been left at her 
door in such inclement weatner.” But this 
charitable person was soon talked down; and, 
although she continued to visit Miss Jenny for 
a time, she at length yielded to the general 
opinion; which was that Miss Jenny, if she had 
possessed a due regard for propriety, would have 
consulted with the vicar of the parish as to the 
disposal of the child; but that, naving declined 
to ao so, she was not exactly a proper person to 
be intimate with. 

So poor Miss Jenny, greatly to her as¬ 
tonishment, and somewhat to her sorrow, 
found herself gradually left alone save 
with regard to her humble friends among the 
peasantry. These still welcomed her step at 
their doors; and thought her bright eyes and 
buxom figure one of the pleasantest sights they 
could see, those cold winter days. But Mrs. 
Warrington of Elm Villa, Miss Penelope 
Clisby of Ivy Cottage, and their circle of small 
gentility, passed Miss Jenny in the village street 
with averted heads, or bowed coolly from a 
distance, or with a petty emulation of the 
manners of their superiors in rank and fortune, 
contrived to be “not at home” whenever the 
innocent spinster, scarcely yet believing in her 
banishment to the northern Coventry, presumed 
to call upon them as formerly. 

“ I told you so, ma’am,” Martha quietly 
observed, when her mistress complained to her 
of the altered manner of those whom she had 
once deemed her attached friends, “ I always 
said it would be so, ma’am, if you remember.” 

“ You did, Martha, and I aid not believe it; 
for I could not have conceived that the good 
people about here could be so uncharitable. 
However, as it is so, I must bear it patiently, 
and endeavour to bold myself above caring for 
my neighbours’ prejudices; for I certainly do 
not intend to abandon this unfortunate babe to 
the mercies of the world. My innocence will 
be declared in His own good time, in the sight 
of all.” 
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“ You are right, ma’am, as you always are,” 
was the crabbed but sterling Martha’s unexpected 
reply. The old servant wiped a tear from her 
eye, and gazed with a smile of unusual tender¬ 
ness upon the infant lying in her lap, and cooing 
as it played with her Dony fingers. 

Now the truth was that this sweet little 
neglected bud of humanity, wafted as it were to 
their threshold by the wintry breeze of deepest 
poverty or maternal indifference, had grown to 
the hearts of both mistress and maid, until they 
would sooner have parted with any other trea¬ 
sured thing that was theirs than have consigned 
their prot6g6 to the tender mercies of the parish 
conclave. 


Chap. II. 

Agolden atmosphere broods overa picturesque 
Eastern city, and gleams with reflected lustre 
through the windows of a large building in a 
narrow irregular Eastern street—a refuge for 
maimed and suffering gallantry, for brave endur¬ 
ing hearts fainting in mortal sickness, more fell 
than sword or musket, more devastating than 
bursting shellorploughingcannon-ball. Through 
the loopholes and portals of this extensive 
building issue sounds and scents of agony and 
sore disease. Ever and anon, from beneath 
those low and gloomy portals come forth the 
silent dead, borne away in sorrowful though 
scanty procession to their solitary graves in 
alien soil, far from the fond hearts that beyond 
the tideless Mediterranean languish for tidings 
from the loved and lost. 

Within the lugubrious building of which we 
speak, on narrow pallet-beds ranged in a double 
row down long rooms, recline a number of suf¬ 
fering beings, laid low by wounds, by fever, or 
by the lingering dysentery of neglect, exposure, 
or semi-starvation. It is the quiet hour of the 
afternoon. A few sleep; to some the nurses 
(Englishwomen, in many cases, of birth and 
breeding, and nurtured amid far other scenes) 
are gently ministering; others lie feebly gazing 
around, upon their companions in misfortune, 
or occasionally reading a few verses from the 
Sacred Record, or a page of a tract or book 
that the good ladies have given them. They 
are uncomplaining sufferers, yet many of their 
sufferings might have been avoided, and that the 
British public know by this time; and the 
British Lion is rousing up its great generous 
heart for the benefit and efficient assistance of 
these brave and. faithful heroes. 

At the extreme end of the second ward a sick 
soldier has been talking to another, who lies on 
the next pallet, of his wife, his affectionate wife, 
to whom he had only been united one short 
year before he was summoned with his regiment 
to the Crimea, to fight the war of justice in the 
East. He is a noble-looking fellow, though 
frightfully reduced by his wasting disease; and 
his dark hollow eyes beam with tenderness as 
he talks of his “ Maggie.” 


“But I am very miserable about her just 
now,” he says, stifling a sob. “ I ioit hard 
that she and her babe were doing well, and that 
as soon as she could net about, she thought of 
going into service, and saving the money the 
was receiving on my account. Since then I 
have not had a single line from her, although I 
have written regularly. Poor thing! poor thing I 
—I cannot sleep for thinking of her. Her folks 
are all dead, and she frets night and day after 
me—I know she does; and there are times when 
I am sure she is dead, and the babe and all." 

And here the poor fellow can hold out no 
longer, but fairly bursts into a shower of weak 
tears. 

His comrade endeavours to comfort him. 

“No news is good news. King; you know 
that. If your wife had been ill or dad, surely 
some kind body would have written to break to 
you the evil tidings.” 

King shakes his head despairingly, but en¬ 
deavours to cease his crying, and dries his poor 
wet eyes on the sleeve of his shirt At this mo¬ 
ment one of the lady-nurses, who has just 
entered the ward, advances towards him with 
a pitying countenance; yet with a gleam of 
pleasure m it, as if she haa something gratifying 
to impart. She is a woman past thirty, of noble 
presence, with a frank visage framed in thick 
curls of golden-brown hair, and a smile that 
appears to infuse new life into her patients. 
Sitting down by King’s bedside, she gently 
inquires into the progress of his recover?, and 
then cautiously informs him that a friend from 
England is waiting to see him. 

King opens wide his eyes in great astonish¬ 
ment, wondering who it can possibly be; for, as 
he says, none of his acquaintances at home 
could scrape together money for such a journey. 

“Your friend has, however, come hither 
through all obstacles, to see and nurse you well 
again,” replies the lady; smiling so significantly 
that poor King is quite puzzled. At length a 
thought darts through his mind; but no! it is 
too blissful to be true; and if his Maggie have 
arrived, oh! what hardships she must have 
passed through on her way thither 1 His brad 
reels at the idea, and he turns so pale that the 
lady holds a bottle of smelling-salts to his 
nostrils. 

“ You are right, my poor fellow,” she whis¬ 
pers in answer to his supposition. “A faithful 
wife will brave everything for a beloved hus¬ 
band. Your Margaret is here; and waits m 
my room until you can see her.” 

“ God bless you, ma’am 1” exclaims the warm¬ 
hearted soldier, venturing to wring the Isdyj 
small white hand, which is not withdrawn from 
his rough but manly grasp. “God blew pm 
for ever, for all your kindness! It will do me 
more good than medicine to see her!” 

The lady left his side, and proceeded qmetiy 
through the ward. The sick man strained mi 
feeble gaze to look after her; for through tan 
door by which she went out, she would soon 
return, accompanied by his Maggie. In a Jfr 
moments she reappeared; and behind her, nao 
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eager yet restrained step, came Margaret King. 
As they walked up the ward between the long 
double row of beds, the various inmates raised 
their heads to look with curiosity and interest 
on the new arrival; for a whisper had already 
circulated among them as to who and what she 
was. The wife saw nothing, cared for no curious 
glances; all timidity was dead within her, all na¬ 
tive bashfulness extinct; she was searching for 
her poor sick husband. Arrived at length at the 
upper end of the long ward, her tearful regards 
fell upon him. The lady-nurse moved aside; 
the sick soldier stretched out his arms, speech¬ 
less with joy. His wife fell into them, weeping 
and sobbing aloud, while there was not a dry 
eye through all the ward. 

***** 

“ But the baby, Maggie? You have never 
mentioned him—and I scarcely need ask-” 

Maggie looked down, and became very pale, 
while tears suffused hsr'deep blue eyes. 

“ You thought he was dead, did you, John ?— 
and no wonder. But be satisfied; he is safe 
and well—or rather was, the last time 1 saw 
him; and he is with those who will take good 
care of him. Do not ask me any questions 
now; I will tell you all hereafter. Oh! John, 
what have I not endured to come to you!” 

And the sorrowing mother burst into tears, 
which almost appeared, even to John’s not over 
quick perception, to have a touch of remorse 
about them. 

“ Her heart smites her for leaving the child 
to come to me,” he thought to himself. 

"Come, come, Maggie,” he said, aloud; 
" don’t trouble yourself about anything. I am 
sure you have clone nothing but what is right 
and good. And only think, Maggie, if you had 
not come, and I had never recovered!” 

“ That is the only thing that comforts me, 
John,” she said, more cheerfully, “ the thought 
that you will soon recover with my nursing; 
for no one could take care of you like your own 
wife. But now we must cease talking, for it is 
time for you to take your sleeping-draught.” 

And she rose from her seat, and reached 
down a small phial from the little shelf above 
the head of the bed. 

“ One question more, Maggie, and then 1 will 
be quiet. How is it that you are allowed to re¬ 
main with me ? It is quite against the rules.” 

“Why, John, don’t you know that I have 
been admitted as nurse to this ward, and that I 
have therefore a right to stay with you and 
nurse you until you are well ?” 

“ Thank God for that!” 

And John took her hand between both of 
his, and held it in that position until he 
gradually sank into a tranquil slumber. 

***** 

We now return from the city in the East, 
with its minarets and its tombs, its picturesque 
beauties, and its real squalor, and privation, 
and suffering of every kind, to the humble 
British cottage on the bleak hillside, where 


Christian benevolence watched over and cher¬ 
ished sweet deserted babyhood. 

Christmas passed away, with his drifting 
snows and sacred associations, and another 
year was born into the world—the year 1855. 
Then came a bitter period of frost and gloom; 
and then the breath of Spring loosened the 
fetters of all inanimate things. Leaves began to 
bud, and mountain-springs to gurgle sweetly 
from their fastnesses, and small flowers peeped 
out through the revivified sward, and told their 
still encradled neighbours that old Winter had 
departed. The little birds trilled their morning 
hymn at dawn from every bush and tree; and 
then came the cuckoo, with his dusky wing and 
tuneful flight, making the dells and ravines re¬ 
verberate with his bell-like monotones. In the 
sunny nooks among the hills the hoary orchards 
knew his voice, and blossomed until they were 
sheeted as it were with summer snow, filling 
the air with delicate fragrance. The golden- 
flowering gorse strove in. beauteous rivalry, 
loading the mountain gorges with orange-like 
odours; and the pale primrose and modest 
violet exhaled their delicious sighs on every 
bank and mossy knoll. And all this time the 
war-thunder never ceased its mutterings, burst¬ 
ing out occasionally into an infernal clamour 
that rent the very elements. 

But of this Iasi feature of the hurrying year. 
Miss Jenny Caw and her faithful maid needed 
little or nothing, so absorbed and concentrated 
were their womanly hopes and cares on the 
plump, chubby, smiling infant, that grew every 
day more plump, smiling, and intelligent. Great 
were their mutual congratulations when at 
length this pretty human plaything could creep 
all over Miss Jenny’s neat parlour; ecstatic 
their joy on the memorable day when he tottered 
with uncertain steps from the outstretched arms 
of the mistress to those of her maid. After 
that feat their pride and delight in him knew no 
bounds. Martha would ride to the market- 
town ten miles distant, and return home laden 
with toys and sugar-plums; and Miss Jenny 
would invent a 6hopping-errand to the same 
place, principally with the view of purchasing a 
new cap, or sash, or other piece of finery; for 
her darling Johnny; for she had named the 
little one after a favourite deceased brother. 
And so the time elapsed until England, in its 
remotest corners, experienced a brief delirium 
on hearing the tidings of the fall of Sebastopol. 
Little did Miss Jenny guess how this important 
national event would affect her small household 
in the person of her adopted child. 

“There, Martha, the water is all right.” 
And Miss Jenny withdrew the thermometer 
from the tub of warm water in which Master 
Johnny was to undergo his evening’s ablution. 
“ Now, pop him in. How plump and rosy the 
darling looks to-night! Did you ever see a 
child of his age grow such a beauty ? It would 
do his poor mother’s heart good to see him, if 
indeed she be yet alive.” 

“ Oh! ma’am,” snapped Martha, “ I cannot 
bear to hear you mention her, the unnatural 
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mature I 1 do hope she will new come back 
for tbe little angel, that I do.” 

“ So do I, Martha; for 1 do not know bow I 
could make up my mind to part with my little 
eberub now. And yet if she does come and 
claim him, we snuat give him up to her, you 
know.” 

“ Oh dear! ma’am,” said Martha, “ I wish 
to goodness you had not happened to speak of 
it. It is always dangerous. 1 feel now as if we 
might expect her anytime. Hush then, my 
honey! don’t cry so, there’s a man! Nice 
warm water! We will soon hare done, my 
chucky! and then he shall have some sweet 
milk, and go to his pretty cot. There! there’s 
a darling!” &c., &o. 

So Martha went on, prattling to the child, 
who vigorously resisted the treatment to which 
he was subjected, kicking and screaming lustily. 
It was a pretty picture. A brilliant wood-fire 
burned in the ample grate, the small logs of fir 
and pine sending out jets of light that were re¬ 
flected from the shining tins and polished 
brasses that adorned the high mantel-piece and 
white-washed walls of the little kitohen. Near 
the hearth sat Martha, on a low nursing-chair; 
scrupulously neat and clean in person and 
attire, her small sharp features were softened 
and rendered absolutely agreeable by the beam¬ 
ing kindness visible in every lineament, as she 
held the infant Hercules in the bath, laved the 

S ure water over his dimpled limbs, and scrubbed 
is golden hair till it waved in close curls all over 
his handsome and well-poised head, revealing 
In their pure beauty his broad white brow, rosy 
cheeks, and red curved mouth, not materially 
disfigured even by the hearty bawl in which he 
was indulging. Opposite to this group stood 
Miss Jenny, in a tidy black silk gown and 
Quakerish cap, trimmed with pale pink ribbons, 
that harmonized admirably with her smooth 
clear complexion and bright dark eyes. 

“What a deafening uproar the little urchin 
makes when he is washed !” she exclaimed. 
“ Can you not reduce him to order, Martha ) 
But hark! what is that ?” 

The noise alluded to was a loud knocking at 
the front-door, that was plainly distinguishable 
above the cries of the child, who immediately 
paused to listen to the somewhat unusual 
sound. 

“ Stay, Martha,” said Miss Jenny to the old 
servant, who was preparing to answer the im¬ 
portunate summons. “ Take the boy upon your 
knee, and rub him drv in your best style, while 
I £0 to the door. Who can it be, I wonder, at 
this hour of the evening ?” 

So saying, the cheery spinster bustled off, 
while the infant renewed his cries beneath the 
friction which his nurse inflicted upon him. 
The outer-door thrown open, there stood beneath 
the little porch, dimly distinguishable in the 
autumnal twilight, tbe figures of a tall, slender 
woman, and a mao in regimentals, the latter of 
whom leaned heavily upon a stick. Miss Jenny 
had scarcelv noted this much, when the woman 
uttered a piercing shriek; and pushing aside 


our spinster with very little ceremony, baggiag 
her pardon at the same time in an agitata! 
voice, rushed along the little passage and into 
the kitchen, directed thither as it appeared by the 
vociferons cries of the child. 

Completely petrified by this very unnroil 
proceeding. Miss Jenny remained in tbe door¬ 
way confronting the soldier, whom she regarded 
with somewhat of that awe that is inspired by a 
red-coat in the bosoms of the rnstic inhabitant! 
of a secluded parish like that of Sedgcumbe. 
In Miss Jenny’s case, this was mingled with the 
misgivings naturally felt in the presence of a 
sturdy beggar, who knocks servilely at yonr 
door one moment and appears inclined to mike 
good his footing over your threshold the nest 
Had it been possible for a policeman to be 
within hearing, she would undoubtedly hire 
hazarded a scream; but such aid being quite 
out of the question, she contented herself with 
barring all ingress as far as possible, without 
absolutely shutting the door in the face of ber 
visitor, until she could ascertain the meaning of 
the woman’s strange rudeness. 

The soldier, for such he really was, perceired 
the trepidation of the little lady; and respectful!? 
bowing, was apparently about to speak soa 
endeavour to reassure her, when his wife came 
sobbing and laughing in a breath along the 
passage, holding the child close to her bosom, 
with her shawl folded round his rosy limbs. 

“ Oh! John, here he is; he issitcAabeauty!” 
were her first broken exclamations. Then 
kneeling at Miss Jenny’s feet, who hid turned 
wonderingly towards her, she seized her binds, 
and covered them with kisses. “Thankyou, 
thank you, ma’am, for all your kindness to my 
precious babe l Oh! how shall I ever repay 
you ?” 

“ So it was yon,” said Martha, who bid 
followed closely from the kitchen, in some alarm 
at having her babe so unceremoniously sottched 
from her, “ it T was you who dosed the darling, 
and then left him in a box at the door to peiiak 
with the cold and hunger. Out upon you 1” 

“ Come,” said Miss Jenny, resuming her 
composure, for she now perceived how the 
matter stood—“ come, Martha, reserve yoor 
indignant comments, and let us all go into tbe 

r irlour, and explain ourselves to one snotbsr. 

suppose, my friend, that is your husband, and 
that you are the mother of my precious little 
Johnny 1” 

“ There! husband, there! did yon hear tbit? 
bis very name!” exclaimed the woman, who 
appeared quite unable to calm herself down to 
any degree of propriety. “ No, I cannot bear 
to part with him yet,” she continued wildly to 
Martha, who wished to take him from her for 
the purpose of putting on his night clothes* 
“You do not seem to know the feelings of a 
mother. Let me just go and sit on yoor cbsir, 
and rub his little feet before the fire, and I will be 
as quiet as a lamb, I promise you j oh! I & 
indeed!” 

“Allow her to do as she will, Mirth*, - wW 
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Min Jenny. “The poor thinghungers for her 
babe’s caresses.” 

Martha appeared disposed to resent this in¬ 
trusion upon her privileges, but she yielded to 
her mistress’ determined tone; and changing 
their destination from parlour to kitchen, the 
party gathered round the bright wood fire, 
where the baby-boy soon fell fast asleep in his | 
delighted mother’s arms. 

“ He might really have remembered me,” she 
said. “ He has never been shy nor strange for 
one moment, the precious lamb!” 

“ I did not until this minute,” remarked 
Miss Jenny, quietly. “I know you now— 
Margaret King. You were my neighbour at 
Abergavenny.” 

• • * • * * 

severely wounded at the attack upon the 
Redan, invalided, pensioned, and intending to 
reside in the parish. 

“Then poor Miss Jenny will not lose sight of 
this baby that she is so mightily taken up with. 
You are sure it is true, Ann ?” 

“ Oh yes! Aunt, they were all through the 
village yesterday, inquiring for a suitable cottage, 
the mother carrying her infant, and Miss Jenny | 
herself along with them. She looked as pleased I 
as could be. And, as for the man, he is as 
respectable a non-commissioned officer as I ever 
saw in my father’s regiment. Poor fellow! he 
looks very weak and ill.” 

“But Mrs. Warrington of Elm Villa, Miss 
Penelope Clisby of Ivy Cottage, and the rest of 
them, will they not think it very odd and unlady¬ 
like of Miss Jenny to be so intimate with a 
serjeant of infantry and his wife, making quite 
friends of them, as it were ? It will be as bad 


an affair in their eyes as the foundling business, 
Ann, you may depend upon it.” 

“ Dear Aunt! but do let us call. I always 
liked Miss Jenny so much; and now that she 
is proved innocent, vou know, I am sure that no 
one can seriously find fault with us for doing 
so.” 

The timid widow, whom we formerly alluded 
to as the only individual of Miss Caw’s genteel 
acquaintances that did not suspect or condemn 
her for her conduct with respect to poor Maggie’s 
baby, granted her niece’s repeatedly urged 
request; and although their call was made with 
some embarrassment after so long a desertion, 
the forgiving Miss Jenny overlooked the widow’s 
past coolness, and they are likely to become the 
best friends in the world. 

John King and his family have settled them¬ 
selves in the eottage with a green porch at the 
end of the village. Johnny is daily taken to 
visit his kind benefactress, who scarcely suffers 
him out of her sight, and has declared her 
intention to educate him and see to his advance* 
ment in the world. There is little doubt that 
the tiny urchin already occupies an important 
position in the good spinster's will. 

Most of the respectable persons in the parish, 
following the example of the timid widow and 
her niece, have resumed their calling acquaint¬ 
ance with Miss Jenny Caw. But Mrs. Warring¬ 
ton of Elm Villa, Miss Penelope Clisby of Ivy 
Cottage, and one or two more of the genteel 
coterie , still hold aloof. They appear resolved 
never to forgive their benevolent neighbour for 
daring, on her own responsibility and without 
consulting them as to the proprieties of the 
case, to accept and shelter the precious human 
contents of her curious and unexpected “ Christ¬ 
mas Box.” 


THE HALL.SPECTRE. 

(A Legend of Hedgebury .) 

BY THE AUTHOR OP THE “PHOTOGRAPHER’S STORY,” “VILLAGE PLAYERS/’ &C. 


“ Where two strong winds by hard compulsion blow, 

Stroke answers stroke, and woe is piled on woe 1” 

Delphic Oracle . 


Chap. I. 

The Blacksmith’s Shop. 

| 

Years and years ago Timothy Redman was | 
the blacksmith of Hedgebury. His shop stood ; 
on the Barleston-road, just on the outskirt of j 
that part of the little town which went by the I 
name of Hall End, and not so far from the Patk 
Pool but that at night, when he happened to be , 
at work,; the light from his forge, streaming ! 
through the open door, struck upon that sheet j 
at water, whicn reflected it upwards, in a faint, I 


hazy glimmer, to the dark sky. From a dis¬ 
tance this halo could be seen, even where the 
blacksmith's shop itself was hidden by the hill 
on which stood Hedgebury Church; and men, 
returning from their work on a winter’s night, 
seeing this flush which throbbed visibly with 
every breath of the distant bellows, would say 
to each other, “Tim’s at work; let’s go ana 
have a bit o* chat with him.” 

The blacksmith’s shop is always a place of 
rendezvous for a village population. It is the 
’Change of the rustics; it is the club where 
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they go to learn their news: it is, in some sort, 
a rival establishment to the Tillage inn; and men 
have been known to stop half-way at the black¬ 
smith’s shop, and lingering there irresolute, at 
last to forego “ the pint,” for the imbibition of 
which they had expressly left their homes. 

Hedgebury, a century and more ago, was 
scarcely more than a village. The coal-fields in 
that neighbourhood were as yet but little 
worked, and the population was, a large part of 
it, agricultural. Tim Redman’s shop never 
lacked its loungers. In the daytime there were 
idle folks; there were also carters who brought 
a horse to be shod, or a plough to be mended, 
or a waggon whose wheel-tire wanted repairing: 
housewives brought up household ironwork to 
be set right; children played about the door. 
But, as the evening came on, the regular ha» 
bitubs of the place dropped in, one by one. Men, 
who had been working themselves all-day, 
seemed to find a soothing influence in seeing the 
blacksmith at work while they stood idle. On 
a winter’s evening, especially, the shop had its 
attractions. The warmth and the light, and the 
rushing of the bellows and the clink of the ham¬ 
mers, produced a cheeriness comforting to the 
instincts of the slow-thoughted men who con¬ 
gregated there. 

On one espial winter evening the black¬ 
smith’s shop was open. At the moment of the 
rising of our curtain Tim Redman was at the 
fire, blowing the bellows with one hand, while 
with the other he held the end of a bar of iron 
in the hot blaze. At an anvil on the other side 
of the fire stood Tim’s man, beating out mo¬ 
mently showers of sparks with the regularity of 
clock-work. 

Tim himself was a small, thin man, with a 
red face and bright roguish eyes. He had a 
husky voice, which was very often swallowed up 
in a choking cough. Tim was never quite sober, 
and never quite drunk. He was constantly 
drinking; and I suppose for the very reason 
that he never allowed any intermission of hia 
potations, he never suffered from the usual de¬ 
pressing effects of drink. Tim was always in 
high spirits. He laughed in spite of his cough, 
in spite of “ the badness of his inside.” Poor 
Tim confessed to suffering from that complaint 
which rustics then described by saying, “ I be 
very bad in my inside,” and which would now 
bejecognized at once as a far advanced stage of 
consumption. 

Tim’s assistant, called Enoch, was an old 
man, a giant in proportions, but having as little 
flesh about him as a live man could possibly 
have. His tough, swollen muscles, and huge 
bones, seemed bound together by nothing but 
an integument of brown wrinkled skin. He 
stooped very much, and his scant hair and whis¬ 
kers were grizzled so that they were almost of 
the same colour as his smut-begrimed face, and 
faded into that with no perceptible line of sepa¬ 
ration. Enoch seldom spoke. His silence was 
a joke against him among the habitues of the 
shop—not that fluent conversation was by any 
means a common talent with themselves. But 


Enoch had a look about him which expressed wil¬ 
ful reticence. No one expected “ Lumpy Ned” 
to close that ever-gaping mouth of his tor par- 
poses of articulation. When he spoke it was at 
much a miracle as if an ox had spoken. One 
would have as soon looked for “speculation” 
under the eyelids of a corpse, as in his filmy, 
light-blue, wandering eyeballs. But Enoch’s 
thin, firm mouth was always obtrusively shot, 
and his keen eyes shot out sudden, qukk 
glances from beneath his shaggy eyebrows, in a 
manner incomprehensible to the sluggish peo¬ 
ple about him. When he did speak, it was al¬ 
ways something exactly to the purpose. Some 
village problem, which had been helplessly 
turned about and about for an hour’s space by 
the rustic wiseacres, and left in its original state, 
Enoch would solve by a monosyllable. Thus H 
came to pass that, while Lumpy Ned and all bis 
kind did not strike the public opinion as by any 
means inarticulate animals, Enoch was thought 
a very good joke because of his silence. 

Besides these high-priests of Vulcan, there 
were at least a dozen men congregated about 
the door of the shop. Some were smoking, 
some whistling in an under-tone. Conversation 
flagged in a way that would have been terrible 
in better society. No doubt the exchanging of 
ideas is a pleasant and useful process; bat when 
one has no ideas at the moment to exchange, it 
is doubtful whether Lumpy Ned’s plan of tot 
saying anything, is not as good, or better, than 
his master’s plan of saying nothing. These 
people do not feel the necessity of talking. 
Conversation is not a habit with them— scarcely 
more a habit than it is with oxen; and they feel 
no shame in keeping silence. 

The fire seemed to have very much more life 
in it than the group upon whose figures rt 
played. Heraclitus, was it not, who taught that 
fire was the first principle ? There seemed some 
vital essence in the glow of this forge-fire, which 
endued with life, for the moment, even the 
rough walls and the heaps of rusty iron which it 
lit up. It transformed every stone and black¬ 
ened beam, giving each a different expression to 
that which it wore in the steady grey daylight 
It was not only the warmth of colour and the 
intense shadows that wrought the change: but, 
in addition, there was the motion which was 
apparently imparted by the throbbing fi« to 
everything on which it shone. The rough walls 
heaved as if with breath; the roof expanded up¬ 
wards, and then contracted downwards, as u it 
were closing in upon the forge; here and there 
a glittering point glistened like a moving eye; 
and along tne ground the shadows lengthened 
or shortened with a vermicular motion as we 
fire rose or fell. Out through the door into the 
darkness the warm light streamed, flashing in 
the air like summer-lightning, and glancing with 
a more brilliant and less fleeting brightness on 
the waters of the Park Pool below. . 

On the faces of the quiescent group abort U* 
door the fire wrought queer changes. _ *** 
passive, demi-inteliigence of the stolid featom* 
seemed overpowered by the active, nimble w* 
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fluence of the glow. A flashing light will wake 
up a marble statue into fitful life, making a 
wing-sandalled Mercury rise on tiptoe to nis 
flight, or a Venus blush forth into breathing 
beauty. But upon the figures of our rustics the 
fire had something of an opposite effect. The 
lines of their faces grew coarser and more rigid; 
the stoop of their shoulders and the ungainly 
fall of their arms took a less human outline. 
They might have been men half-petrified. They 
might have been rudely-fashioned figures of 
the Promethean clay, waiting for the advent 
of the completing life-principle. The fluttering 
light played about them as if it longed to pene¬ 
trate within. 

There was a long silence, save for the clink of 
the hammer and the blowing of the bellows, as 
we have said. Nevertheless a subject had just 
been talked about, which, one would think, 
might have awakened some interest even in the 
minds of the Hedgebury labourers. 

“ Thee be’st a clever mon,” little Tim Red¬ 
man said, after the pause. " I suppose thee 
sometimes sees what isn’t, to make up for being 
blind mostly to the things that lie close under 
thee nose. I tell’ee I was abed last night by nine 
o’clock ; and, more nor that, the fire here was 
out, and cold by seven.” 

“ I seed it, all the same, Tim,” quoth the roan 
addressed. 

" Seed what ?” Tim rejoined, sharply. " Can’t 
thee tell a plain straightforrard tale, with¬ 
out keepin’ on over ana over again— ' I seed 
it’?” 

The man, Jim Sparrow by name, took his 
ipe out of his mouth, wiped the back of his 
and across his lips, shook himself, and re¬ 
mained silent. He would have gone through 
precisely the same operations if he had been 
about to sing a song. 1 suppose it is some 
kind of mental screwing-up which is betokened 
by the above signs. 

At last, when one would have concluded that 
he had given up the intention of speaking, he 
broke out suddenly, " I seed it with my own 
eyes! I says to Ned, ‘ There’s Tim’s forge 
alight at this time o’ night’1 We was on 
Hedgebury Hill, just afore you comes to the 
church. There was the light i’ the sky, and I 
seed it with my own eyes, and Ned seed it too. 
It was exackerly twelve o’clock. The clock 
struck as we got to the top o' the hill. I’d been 
over to Barleston to our Tom's marryin’, and 
Ned had been too, being as he keeps company 
with Letty’8 sister, and so was asked to the feast 
accordingly. And Ned and I was coming up 
Hedgebury Hill, and we both seed the light o’ 
the forge in the sky—twelve o’clock it was by 
Hedgebury Church—I seed it, and Ned seed 
it!” 

Jim resumed his pipe. He had looked at 
Lumpy Ned on ending his Bpeech, as if with the 
wish of eliciting from that young gentleman a 
confirmation of the story; but Lumpy Ned re¬ 
mained with his mouth open, and saia nothing. 

After due pause and preparation, a very bright 
member of the community said, " I’ve heard 


talk o’ lights in the sky, of armies marching up 
there and flags flyin’, and such-like; and I 
mind myself the big star, with the tail to ’un, 
fourteen years ago come Christmas. Some 
folks said as it would set us alight; but it didn’t, 
though the women was mortal afeard, and took 
to prayin'!” 

Tim, who had been in the meantime hammer¬ 
ing the piece of iron he had before heated, again 
took up the conversation. 

" Now, Master Sparrow,” he said, " I’ll tell 
thee just what I think about it. Thou hadst 
taken a sup too much o’ the Barleston ya-el. 
People sees double then, or sees ghosts, or sees 
lights, or sees anything that isn't there to see 
They talk about a ghost up at th’All—all 
the women-8ervant8 are leavin’ for it. Myself, I 
ut the ghost down to the strength o’ the 
quire’s ya-el! They say the ghost trips ’em 
up upon the stairs ! I know it’s easy enough 
to trip up sometimes upon the stairs, without a 
ghost!” 

" Thee knows that right well, Tim, I don’t 
doubt,” said the bright member of the com¬ 
munity ; “ but as to the ghost, they say the 
Squire has seen it himself. They say it’s the 
ghost of his old uncle. He was a wicked un, 
was the old Squire. They say he hated Muster 
Thome mortally. If he could spite the Squire 
by it, he’d be safe enough to rise and haunt 
un!” 

" But he left un the property,” said another. 

"Not he,” said the blacksmith. "There 
wasn’t a will, and so Squire Thorne came into it. 
Why, they're carryin’ on about it in London to 
this day. The old Squire’s madam was mighty 
fine when he died, and she claimed everything, 
and said he had willed it all to her. But no will 
was to be found. She wouldn’t turn out till 
they made her, and then Bhe kicked up a mighty 
rumpus about it. She swore there was a will; 
and the pa-ason upheld her, and so did a cou¬ 
sin of hers—she called him a cousin, and he 
used pretty near to live at th’All: but it’s my 
belief the two tricked the old man. Well, the 
pa-ason and the cousin swore that they bad put 
their names to the will, and seen the old man 
sign it, and that everything had been left to 
madam. And the lawyers took it up, and I 
believe it’s a-carryin’ on in London to this day.” 

" He was a bad un, the old Squire,” put in 
someone. 

" He was a bad un,” said the blacksmith. 
" He wasn’t a gentleman. He loved low-life, 
and demeaned himself to hob and nob with the 
common people. Gentlefolks may run a bit 
wild, and not much harm done, if they keep 
company with gentlefolks. We can respect a 
gentleman who keeps his place all the same, 
though his life mayn’t be quite respectable. 
But the old Squire got to be hated, ana laughed 
at too. You know who his madam was ? She 
was the wife of Ford the tailor—him who kept 
Page’s shop before Page. The Squire used to 
go and drink and play cards with Ford, and the 
end of it waB that he took Ford’s wife home to 
th’All, and Ford himself left this part of the 
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country. Then, at one time, there was my old , the Squire til buried, Jacob pat on hie blsok 
master Jacob Jarrott—he was hail-fellow well- clothes and followed him to the grave with the 
met with the Squire. Jacob had the finest | rest. For though he had been a bad on, yet 
game-cocks in the county, and he used to be up he was a born gentleman, and it was bat decent 
at th’AU with the Squire, cock-fighting every- duty to see the last o’ him .* 9 
day from week 9 s-end to week’s-end. I had a Tim’s reminiscences had led the conversation 
hard time of it with him. I never heard such a away from the subject which originated the at- 
man to swear: and didn’t he wallop me? I terance of them. This subject, however, was 
never bad a bone in my Bkin that didn’t ache, again suddenly brought up. A man entered, 
And then, I and old Enoch did all the work— dressed in a long thick drab coat, with his chin 
did’nt us, Enoch ? He was always with the old muffled in a red woollen comforter. The loop 
Squire at one time. To think of a born gentle- handed crook in his hand proclaimed him to 1 m 
man taking up with a blacksmith!” a shepherd. 

"But they fell out; didn’t they, Tim ?” said “What was agate with ye last night then, 
an old man, who could well remember the time Muster Redman ?’* asked the shepherd. “An 
of which the blacksmith spoke. ye goin’ to turn night into day? Were 70 a 

“ 1 should think they did fall out,” cried Tim. making horse-shoes for witches* nags last 
These reminiscences formed a story peculiarly night ?” 
the blacksmith’s own. His present auditors “ What do you mean ?” asked Tim. 

had heard it many times, and they liked it all “ Why was your fire burning at twelvs 

the better for knowing it by heart. It bad o’clock last night ? I saw the sparks dying oat 
gained a gravity and importance from being told of your chimney at such a pace that it warmed 
again and again, and was listened to with atten- me to look at ’em.” 

tion, just as in Grecian times the well-worn story “1 seed it with my own eyes,” cried Jim 
of the war of Troy, with all its stereotyped Sparrow, rejoiced to have his story corroborated, 
heroes, was eagerly listened to, when newer fables Lumpy Ned dropped his lower jaw, so ai to 
would excite no interest. To grasp anything make his mouth a little rounder than usual. 
unex;iected and unfamiliar is an absolute pain “ I was abed at nine,” the blacksmith Mod, 
to slow imaginations; but they are capable of doggedly. “ Don’t you come trying to gnomon 
experiencing a pleasure when the impression me. It’s of no use, I can tell you.” 
stamped upon them by repetition after repetition “ Hoity-toity, mon,” cried the shepherd, “if 
is again touched upon in all its familiar details, you want to keep secrets, you mostn’t light «p 
The audience knew their cues, and were expert your forge-fire to do ’em by. I tell you I raw 
in prompting the blacksmith by cunning ques- the sparks flying like mad from your chimney 
tions or professions of ignorance in the right at twelve o’clock last night. 1 was sitting op 
places. with my lambing yoes in the Coppice straw- 

“ 1 should think they did fall out,” said Tim: yard. It did my heart good to see the light. 
“ that too was about cock-fighting. Jacob had a It was bitter cold, and when a mon isn’t allowed 
cock which none o* the Squire’s, nor none of any- to smoke a bit o’ ’bacca, and can’t affords 
body else*8, could match. Well, there was Borne drop o* brandy, a blase, even if it’s a mils off, 
foul play o’ the Squire’s with this cock. I don’t does his very neart good.” 
quite know how it was, but I know that it got Just at this time the assemblage in the black- 
beaten and cut into ribbons. There was some smith’s shop were interrupted by a new comer, 
foul play about it, and Jacob got cheated out of The sound of a horse’s hoofs was heard, end s 
a sight o’ money, which well-nigh ruined him. moment afterwards, in the ruddy light that 
I remember, just as if it were yesterday, Jacob streamed through the door, a tall, good-looking 
coming into the shop here, with the poor bird in gentleman appeared, leading his bores by the 
his arms. He was all over blood from it. My bridle. 

wordl how he did curse and swear! He swore “Tim,” said the gentleman, “my horse h*J 
be would take vengeance on the old man. I re- cast a shoe. Mind you come and see to it the 
member bis laying the bird down on the bench first thing in the morning.” 
there, and crying over it; for he was a bit By the scraping of the rustics’ shoos, *M 
drunk. And the bird died there, and there was palling of their forelocks, as well ss by Tto * 1 
the marks of blood upon the bench for many a now and hasty advance, and even Enoch’* «*• 
day. And Jacob took the skin off the bird, sation from work, it was clear that the gentle* 
and stuffed it with straw; but it looked but a man was a roan of local authority. It was so 
poor scare-crow. After that Jacob never went other than Squire Thorne, 
up to th’All anymore. He stuck to his busi- “What’s the matter, shepherd?” w " 
ness a little better, and was kinder to his wife, Squire; for the shepherd had still been speaking 
and didn’t lay into me quite so often. But he loudly when he came within earshot, 
hated the Squire bitterly. Whenever he looked “ Nothing, master/’ said the shepherd, 
at the stuffed bird he would break out cursing that the blacksmith here has taken to working 
and swearing; and if ever he met the Squire, at midnight. He means to get ahead of tjjw 
be would spit upon the ground. Not long be- Hedgebury folk, and to make his fortune ww 
fore the Squire died,however, he sent for Jacob, we are snoring. He’s a dark horse, Tim Red- 
I don’t know what happened, but Jacob came man is.” 

back looking hugeously pleased. And when " What do you mean tasked the Squirt* 
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Then the shepherd explained more dearly. 
Jim Sparrow said “ I seed it, and so did Ned/ 1 
A shadow came over the Squire’s foee. 

"Very strange!” said he; and then, after a 
pause, he said n Mind you come early in the 
morning!” And, so, led his horse from the 
door, and disappeared in the darkness. 

The men in the blacksmith’s shop continued 
to talk about the midnight fire, the blacksmith 
himself still vehemently denying the possibility 
of anyone having seen tha same, since no fire 
had been there. Tim at length grew hot- 
tampered, and began to wrangle. Then Enoch, 
lifting himself from his anvil for a moment, said i 
" There was a fire. I saw it myself." 


Chap. II. 

Th8 Hall StAtnCAS*. 

44 Vary strange I” quoth the Squire to him- 
self, as he led his horse along the frosty road* 
It was not far from the forge to his own stables, 
and be had not ceased thinking about the mid¬ 
night fire when he reached them* Stabling his 
horse there, he walked under the dark plantation 
towards tha house. There was scarcely any 
light under the thick trees, though thsra was au 
early moon in the sky, and the air had in it the 
keen, dry glitter of frost. 

The Hall was as pleasant an old house as one 
would wish to see—picturesque without and 
comfortable within ; more comfortable than our 
modern houses, with their lofty rooms and 
elaborate gildings and big window-panes; more 
picturesque, though it was a patched place that 
had come together at random during the course 
of a century or two, instead of being built by 
contract in a week* It looked well in the steady 
white light of the low crescent moon; many- 
gabled, parts coming forward sharp and distinct, 
parts dying away into black shadow. From a 
window that opened on to a low, balustered 
terrace, a light came forth through red curtains* 
The motion and the colour of this little square 
«f light contrasted pleasantly with the still, 
colourless infinity of tne faint moonlight. There 
was just that charm of humanity and domesticity 
iu it, which motion and colour and definite form 
give, as contrasted with the abstractions of 
higher things. The mutability, the defect of 
purs light, the fetters of form—such imperfec¬ 
tions are the venr charms of human life. 

Somewhat after this fashion my Squire 
moralised, I fancy, as he stood for a moment 
before he mounted the steps leading up to the 
balustered terrace. He was a man of much 
reading, and of a quiet, indolent life. Of course 
in those days such a man would be looked upon 
ns a milksop. His lats uncle, as next hsir to 
whom he inherited the Hall, had hated him for 
these quiet habits. A roan who did not make 
hunting the business of life, who thought hull¬ 
baiting and cock-fighting cruel, who did not 
swear and drink and bluster habitually, who 
took no interest in horse-racing or in the noble 


science of the priming, was a sort of animal 
for which the country squires of those days bad 
little predilection. Our Squire had been bred 
at the University of Cambridge, and possessing 
at that period but narrow means, had lived a 
quiet life there, and laid up much store of learn¬ 
ing* When by his uncle’s death he un* 
expectedly became comparatively rich, his first 
thought was, not to set up a pack of hounds or 
a stud of horses, but to take to himself a wife 
and to settle down comfortably in tha house 
which had become his. The Hall was soon 
cleansed from the Augean filth which yet elung 
to it from its last possessor. The new Squire, 
a little squeamish, caused the old place, foul with 
low orgies, to be scrupulously lustrated. A 
little luxurious, he refurnished with all the care 
that an indolent body and a dainty taste 
prompted. He carried down his books, and if* 
ranged them in the new cases of the nuiet 
library. Then be carried home his wife, and in* 
stalled her as mistress of as pleasant a dwelling* 
place as could easily be found in those days. 
So at the Hall our Squire had lived a most 
happy life for some years. Children had risen 
round him* He had had few disquiets; for the 
claim which the mistress of the late Squire had 
laid against the property had been so altogether 
futile as to cause him little uneasiness* So he 
had lived a most happy lifo until within a short 
time of the period of our story. 

There are no ghosts now-a-dayst even the 
spirits who manifost themselves by verberation, 
by lifting of tables and what not, are all under 
rule of scientific laws, and may be fully believed 
in without laying the believer open to a charge 
of superstition. The time of tha old unscientific 
ghosts has long gone by. If we are haunted now. 
it is by other ghosts than those terribly material 
ones of ancient days. We all have our skeletons, 
which come to our sleepless pillows at midnight, 
which dog our steps, which spoil our pleasures 
and embitter our lives and turn our hsir grey, and 
wrinkle our foots. These skeletons clank chains 
in our ears, and make us echo back their groans; 
sometimes, too, they reveal to us hidden treasures, 
or discover to us most foul and wicked murders, 
or open out before our eyes the yellow parchments 
of irrevocable acts and deeds; but they are not 
the old ghosts. Alas 1 we have not the simple 
belief of our forefathers. 

I fear lest my readers should misunderstand 
me. I fear lest, when 1 write the honest word 
ghost here, they should search diligently for some 
under-meaning—some hidden interpretation of 
the mythos. 1 fear lest they should ignore the 
mother-sound, and listen for the echo; finding 
some more mysterious bath-col in the mystery of 
my ghost. 

H owever, the truth must out. A great trouble 
had fallen upon my Squire recently! and the 
trouble was that the Hall—-his home now en¬ 
deared to him in a thousand ways—was haunted; 
haunted, if you please, in the simple, old sense. 
Remember that I am writing of a time when no 
one doubted the existence of ghosts. We must 
retrqjsct ourselves, if you please, to that time. If 
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you can do so it is a sign of objectivity—and ob¬ 
jectivity is very clever. Seventy years ago this 
story of the Hall spectre was thoroughly be¬ 
lieved as having really happened, in the town of 
Hedgebury. I have it at first hand from the lips 
of an old lady, a native of Hedgebury, who 
heard the story when she was a child, and who 
half-believes it now. 

Squire Thome stood for a moment at the foot 
of the steps leading up to the terrace. I don’t 
think he dashed his hand to his brow, or per¬ 
formed any outward act of desperation; but a 
feeling of great wretchedness came over him. 
This home, so lately the one happy spot in the 
whole world, was becoming a place accursed. 
His wife and his children and his books, and his 
warm rooms and his tasteful furniture—the 
sweetness was taken from all of them by the one 
bitter drop in his daily cup. 

“ 1 cannot stay in this place,” was his thought, 
as he paused before entering. “ I am driven 
away from it as inexorably as if that old harlot, 
my uncle’s mistress, had got the will she lied 
about, and came with the constables to turn me 
out.” 

Then he thought of all that he must leave 
behind. This place was full of sweet recol¬ 
lections. There was the little morning room 
where he and his wife had sat together in the 
first days of their marriage—always together, 
keeping apart from the world in that sacred 
seclusion of first love ; and there was the room 
where they had looked together at their first 
child in his cradle; and there was the room 
(ah me!) where this first child had died, and 
had lain white and cold, with wintry snowdrops 
in his tiny hands—a room kept religiously tne 
same as on that sad day, only the child lacking. 
Then there were minor ties. For instance, what 
should he do with his books ? What discomfort 
can equal that of a new book-room—all the old 
books put into new places, and nothing to be 
found at the moment it is wanted ? 

In sheer desperation he mounted the steps. 
He entered through the window. As he appeared 
from behind the red curtain his wife gave a 
little start and shudder. 

“ Ah! frightened ?” he said, stooping to kiss 
her. “ We shall be afraid of our own shadows 
soon. What are we to do, Meggy dear ?” 

“ I can’t tell,” she answered, shaking her head 
hopelessly. “ Mary has gone this evening; and 
Martha has had hysterics, and threatens to go 
to-morrow. The children, too, I am afraid, have 
learned something about it—the servants are so 
stupid and will not keep quiet. Little Edgar 
woke up crying, and would have it there was a 
man in the room. I saw nothing. He is asleep 
again now.” 

“ What are we to do, Meggy ?” asked Squire 
Thorne. 

“ Perhaps the clergyman.. .... ” said Mrs. 
Thorne. “ I have heard of such—such things 
being laid in the Red Sea. Do you think it 
would do any good ? We could but try.” 

” What!” said her husband, “ the arunken, 
cock-fighting parson ? He took the part of that 


lying woman, and swore to her lies. He was a 
boon-companion of the—the—the ghost.” 

“ Perhaps, my dear, he might have the more 
influence with him,” said Mrs. Thorne simply. 

The Squire flung himself into a chair by tbs 
fire, sighing heavily, 

“ I’ll speak to it again to-night,” quoth tbs 
Squire, quoting Hamlet unconsciously, butlear- 
ing out the redundant asseverations. 

“ Don’t 1” said his wife. u - 

“It’s very strange,” continued the Sq. 
(again quoting Hamlet); “ but they were telling 
a story at the forge to-night, how the forge-fire 
was seen alight last midnight.” 

“ You went to the forge then ? Did you see 
anything ?” 

“ No. But you remember what 1 told you 
last night?” 

“ Oh, yes. c Go to the forge,* that was it.” 

Again the Squire sighed heavily. He turned 
from side to side in his chair, and at last took 
up a book which lay by him on the table. TV 
book happened to be a Herodotus. The Squire 
was a scholar, as I told you before. He turned 
the leaves listlessly—not reading, but glancing 
down the pages. Suddenly a passage caugbt 
his eye. 

“ By Jove!” he cried. “You rememberour 
trying our fates by the Bible, my dear, before 
we married, don’t you ? Sortes Biblica they call 
it. There are the Sortes Virgiliame too, but 
you don't understand Latin. Now listen to 
this— 

‘ Eeti tin Areadies Tegee louro eni choro.' 

Oh, I beg your pardon: I’ll translate.” And 
thereupon the Squire translated. 

It is enough, however, for the narrator of this 
story to give the purport of the passage. It is 
to be found in Book I, chapter 67, of Herodotus. 
It is the Delphic oracle given to a certain people 
who had necessity for finding the body of the 
dead Orestes. The priestess prophesied that they 
should find this body 

** Where two strong winds by hard compulsion 
blow. 

Stroke answers stroke, and woe is piled on woe." 

Buried under a forge the bones were at length 
discovered. The two winds were interpreted to 
be the blast of the smith’s two bellows; tbe 
stroke against stroke the mutual blows of 
hammer and anvil; the woe on woe the destruc¬ 
tion caused by the weapons forged by tbe smith. 

“A manifest instance of the Sortes,” said 
Squire Thorne. “ I will speak to this ghost again 
to-night, and if it answers as before I will go to 
the forge.” 

“ Oh, don’t!” said bis wife. 

“ What is tbe time ?” asked tbe Squire. 

“Too soon yet,” said Mrs. Thorne. “Thke 
oflfyour boots; let me help you.” 

The Squire, however, bad made up bis mind, 
and would not have hia boots taken off. 

• • • • • 

At eleven o’clock tbe Squire went to meet tbe 
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spectre. I can imagine but cannot describe the 
agitation in which hie wife was left. She asked 
to go with him, but it was an understood 
matter that the spectre’s communications were 
in confidence to him alone. 

The front staircase of the hall was ten or 
twelve feet broad; it was of old black oak, and 
the balusters were massively carved. At every 
half-dozen steps there was a little landing, and 
at every dozen steps the staircase turned short 
round, so that, as it wound up, its outline was a 
square. The old builders must have thought 
going up-stairs a very arduous performance, 
which probably it was, in the days of heavy 
drinking. The shallowness of the steps; the 
frequent resting-places; the stout balusters, 
which would bear any amount of pressure; the 
great width, which would afford plenty of room 
for a couple of helpful footmen—showed the fore¬ 
thought and consideration of the old architects. 
I have heard of a modern architect (great men 
they are, who let Cathedral spires come down 
with a crash, and are then complimented for 
their cleverness) who, drawing the plan of a 
mansion, quite forgot to put in stairs of any 
kind back or front, and upon being asked bow 
the upper storeys were to be reached, replied 
that that was not his affair, but he should sug¬ 
gest a ladder at the windows. 

I am digressing. You see I hang back from 
the ghostly encounter, and joke feebly, andpre- 
tend to feel more comfortable than usual. Well, 
the hall staircase was an easy one to mount by 
a sober person. No architect, whether ancient 
or modern, could have contrived an easier stair¬ 
case. And yet our poor Squire found great 
difficulty in bracing up his nerves to the ascent. 
There were no Alpine Clubs at that time, or 
perhaps his nerves would have been in better 
condition for climbing. 

At eleven o’clock the Squire went to meet the 
spectre. Closing the door upon his wife, he 
passed through a passage which led by another 
door into the great hall. He debated for an 
instant whether he would shut this door. He 
did shut it; and crossed the hall, treading 
nervously on only the black squares of its 
checkered floor. Turning the corner of a pro¬ 
jecting wall, he came upon the foot of the stair¬ 
case. 

Now this staircase was the portion of the 
house haunted by the spectre. At the top of 
the second flight of twelve steps—that is, on the 
first floor landing—there it confronted with its 
ghostly presence the people who ascended the 
stairs. 

Our Squire was a brave man, but he felt that 
he was just two dozen steps from an inhabitant 
of the other world. People have been known, 
certainly, to have had one foot in the grave 
without exhibiting the slightest concern—-but the 
cases are a little different. 

There was no lamp burning either above or 
below. The servants would not venture near 
the great staircase after dark, under any con¬ 
sideration. So there was no light save that 


which the Squire carried in a slightly tremulous 
hand. 

He paused at the foot of the stairs, and listened. 
There was a very rush of sound in his over- 
attentive ears—it was simply ordinary silence, 
but at that moment it was like the roarings of 
the waves of a rough sea. He looked up into 
the darkness. A thousand prisms seemed to be 
scattering all their rays of many-coloured light 
up the broad staircase. It was simply ordinary 
darkness. 

He was a brave man, but be muttered a prayer. 
Brave men have been known to pray in the 
moment of danger; while, 1 fear, other brave 
men have been known to swear. It depends 
much upon habit. 

The Squire muttered a prayer, and dashed at 
the staircase. He was up the first six steps in 
two strides. Up the next six in two strides 
more. His light flickered—it was certainly gone 
—he held his breath—no; he iust saved it. 
Then he gave himself a slight shake, and walked 
steadily up the remaining twelve stairs, gazing 
with steadfast eyes at the top. 

Nothing was visible until he placed his foot 
on the last stair. Then, just like some figure 
which starts forth suddenly at the touching of 
a spring, the spectre was there, face to face, 
the eyes of the ghost glaring into his. 

Now the appearance of the spectre was this: 
Picture to yourself the vices. You know what 
a cruel face is. You know what a lying face is. 
You know what a lewd face is. Imagine each 
vice inseparably blended with, or rather trans¬ 
formed into, torture. Here was an old wrinkled 
head, bald-crowned, grizzle-cheeked, in which 
every vice writhed in a distinct and separate 
pain. Fancy the word “ adultery” stamped by 
red-hot letters upon hissing flesh; and then 
exchange the word for the idea and the flesh for 
the spirit, and you have precisely? the notion 
which I see embodied in the spectre’s face. 

“ Speak 1” said the Squire, with a firm voice. 

“To the forge!” auotn the ghost. “To the 
right hand—by the third beam, close under the 
thatch! Take the parchment, and burn it in 
the forge fire.” 


Chap. III. 


Thb Blacksmith’s Shop again. 


Old Enoch had seen the fire in the forge at 
twelve o’clock on the previous night. He was 
a light sleeper—if he ever slept at sill. As to 
his nabits and customs people knew absolutely 
nothing. I think the Hedgebury folks were a 
little surprised whenever he did anything accord¬ 
ing to the ordinary fashion. To see him eat, for 
instance, was a sight which struck them as 
curious. He was one of those men (there are 
such in all communities) who are a little beyond 
their fellows. The people among whom they 
live generally find something ridiculous in such 
men. Prophets have no honour in their own 
country. The little boys follow them with jeers, 
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and the adult wiseacres look down upon them 
with pity and contempt. 

The Hedgebury folks, I say, were utterly 
ignorant of the manners and customs of Enoch; 
but that is no reason why I, who tell this story, 
should not hare an intimate knowledge of the 
man. Lavater tells us that, given one feature, 
and not only the whole face, but the whole 
character of a man may be made out. Chinese 
doctors judge of the complaints of their moon* 
faced patients by studying a long-clawed little 
hand protruded through a lattice. I myself 
cannot help forming an opinion of the characters 
of my friends from their hands. If chamber¬ 
maid Maria could read a meaning in the “ dry 
hand” of Sir Andrew Aguecheek, surely in these 
later times a scribe may pretend to a little advance 
in this science of palmistry (or whatever it is to 
be called). A paleontologist will decide from a 
single bone whether the extinct animal was 
carnivorous or graminivorous. Any grazier or 
butcher will tell you at once on what food—oil¬ 
cake or whatever else—the beef or mutton has 
been reared. 

Given certain data, and the rest follows easily. 
I possess sufficient data to discover how Enoch 
acted on the night of which 1 write, although 
he never confided the secret to a single soul. 
Perhaps 1 have dug up a bone of his, and so 
induced his diet—and here we enter upon ano¬ 
ther science. Sir Andrew Aguecheek was of 
opinion that “ life consists of eating and drink¬ 
ing,” and he illustrates this theory by an example 
vis., that a beef diet is inimical to the wits; 
porridge, too, is stated in “ Every Man out of bis 
Humour” to have a tendency to thicken the 
brain— but the theory may be seen more at large 
in Mr. Buckle’s book. 

I am digressing again. I state that Enoch 
was a light sleeper; and I intend in this chapter 
to relate solely what Enoch saw and did, 1 have 
painted his portrait before ; and having that, I 
can, according to the physiognomists, deduce 
therefrom every smallest action of his life. 

On the previous night, then, Enoch starting 
from his light sleep had seen with surprise a 
glare of light coming through the cracks of the 
shutter which served to keep out the cold wind 
from the place where he slept. His bed-chamber 
was in a small out-house adjoining the smithy. 
Enoch, seeing the light, turned out of his straw, 
and threw open the shutter, and perceived from 
thence that the light was streaming out of the 
open door of the blacksmith’s shop. He slept 
in his day-clothes, so there was no necessity for 
putting himself into a dressing-gown and 
slippers. Snatching a bar which lay handy, he 
crept down the ladder in a moment, and stepped 
into the smithy just in time to see the bellows 
cease moving and the fire die away into sudden 
extinction. 

“ Come out o’ that 1” said Enoch, but there 
was no answer. He expected some one to rush 
by him out of the darkness, but there was no 
sound or movement. 

Enoch groped about for a candle, and found 
one, and struck a light. He searched every 


ntok and cranny of the shop. No onu was 
there; everything remained as it had been the 
evening before at locking up. He felt the ashes 
of the forge, and found them hot and still 
smouldering. Then he went to the door. He 
had put up the bar and locked the padlock him¬ 
self on the previous evening. The pa dlo ck 
bad been taken out, the bar removed, and the 
padlock replaced in the hasp. Thera it still 
hung unlocked and open. He fehin his pocket 
for the key, and drew it from thence and looked 
at it. Enoch shook his head and then scratched it, 

“ I couldn’t ha’ done it myself ?” he thought: 
“ I couldn’t ha* got up in my sleep now, and 
done it, and turned in again t It’s some lark. 
They’re always a’running their rigs on me.” 

At last, closing the door from the inside, 
Enoch sat down upon the bench where the 
game-cock had died, blew out his candle, and 
dozed there till morning. 

This is what had happened on the previous 
night. 

Enoch said nothing, hut ruminated on the 
strange occurrence all day. He did not.like is 
at all. If such larks went on, the forge might 
be burnt down, which would have been the 
final destruction of Enoeh's world. He deter¬ 
mined to watch the next night. He had intended 
to keep silence about wbat he had seen, but when 
he found that others had seen ths fire as wall as 
himself, be altered his intention. To let them 
know that he who slept close on the spot had 
seen it, might prevent any further attempt. 

So on the next night Enoch watched. He 
locked up the smithy as usual, and retired to his 
straw. Then, at ten o’clock when all the village 
was asleep, he crept down his ladder, opened the 
shop-door, carried the bar inside, and closed the 
door from within. He groped his way throogh 
the shop, and ensconced himself behind the forge 
chimney, taking in his hand a crowbar which 
he had placed in readiness on that evening. 

It was not an uncomfortable berth. The 
chimney wall was warm from the fire. Enoch 
cared nothing for crickets — their chirruping 
seemed good company to him. He sat listening 
to them, and to the cracking which came from 
time to time from the forge. Now the wind 
rushed down the chimney-—now an owl alighted 
hooting on the thatch. Once a cock, awakened 
perhaps by the scratching of some prowling fox— 
or, for what I know, it might be the wandering 
ghost of Jacob’s game-cock—crowed shrilly in 
despite of the darkness. The time passed on. 
Enoch heard Hedgebury church-clock strike 
eleven. 

Precisely at this moment the Squire was 
closing the parlour-door behind him, on his way 
to confront the ghost. 

It might be a quarter past eleven— -4 minute or 
two more or less*—when Enoch, in his hiding* 
place, heard the door of the shop swing suddenly 
open. At the same moment the bellows began 
to blow, and a blaze started up on the forge. 

Enoch grasped bis crowbar, and dashed out 
from his hiding-place. No one was in the shop 
but himself. The bellows were working as 
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hard as they could work; the Are roared louder 
and louder, and biased till the whole shop was 
full of light, and the frosty road all the way 
down to the Park Pool was distinctly to be 
traced. 

Again Enoch scratched his head. He de¬ 
termined to see it out. 

He stood looking at the working bellows; 
and their automatic movement struck him as 
being so comical, that the nearest approach to a 
laugh he had ever made in his life he made now. 
'Waggishly he moved his arm up and down, in 
mockery of the invisible arm which was toiling 
at the bellows, and then shook his head, and 
then scratched it interminably. 

“It’s very pretty fun,” he thought; “but 
you’ll be tired of it, my friend, at that pace, be¬ 
fore long.” 

But the bellows worked faster than ever. 

While Enoch still stood scratching his head 
he heard footsteps on the hard road. He 
listened for a moment, and then darted back 
into his hiding-place, peeping from thence to 
see what would happen next. 

He was ready for anything. When the bel¬ 
lows, which he had worked for half a life, took 
to working of themselves, anything might hap¬ 
pen. 

He was not in the least surprised when he 
saw the Squire enter. 

The Squire looked pale and dazed* The glare 
of the fire blinded him at first, after the dark¬ 
ness. He put his hand to his eyes. He was 
faint and sick and dizzy; he reeled, and then 
recovering himself gazed helplessly round the 
shop. 

“To the right hand,” the Squire muttered, 
and turned to the left, and then to the right, 
and then to the left again. 

“ By the third beam—close under the thatch.” 
He looked up, and tried to count the beams, 
and could not. The roof was all one beam, or 
the number of beams was infinite. 

He staggered up to the wall, and raised his 
arm. The top of tne wall was too high to reach. 
What was to be done ? 

At this juncture a ladder which was leaning 
quietly in a remote corner of the shop was 
whisked from its place, and set down against 
the right-hand wall, just under the third beam. 
When the Squire had sufficiently grasped this 
new fact he began to mount the ladder. 

Enoch's attention had been hitherto fixed on 
the Squire; but now he became conscious of 
another figure in the shop. He remembered the 
wicked old face well. Enoch had been a little 
disappointed at the entrance of only the live 
Squire; he felt an inward satisfaction when the 
ghost of the old Squire entered. The automatic 
movement of the bellows should prelude thus 
much at least. 

The ghost was in a state of the greatest ex¬ 
citement. It rubbed and wrung its hands. 
It absolutely danced in its eagerness. 

“You wicked old villain 1” Enoch said to 
himself, and he shook his fist at it from behind 
the chimney. 


Meanwhile the Squire was mounting the 
ladder. He fumbled with his hand about and 
about, along the top of the wall, and could find 
nothing. 

The excitement of the ghost below was terrific. 
At last, as the Squire continued to feel to and 
fro under the thatch without success, the ghost 
mounted the ladder behind him. The ghost 
grasped the hand of the Squire, and guided it 
to a hole in the thatch. 

The Squire gave one shriek, snatched his 
hand back, and fell from the ladder. As he fell 
a square parchment packet flew from his grasp. 
The packet alighted just in the middle of the 
forge fire. The bellows worked harder than 
ever; the fiame mounted almost to the roof; 
the ghost danced before the forge in an ecstasy 
of delight. 

The parchment crackled and biased and 
smouldered down into nothing* 

Then the ghost vanished, the bellows ceased 
to work, the fire died out; and Enoch and the 
Squire (the latter lying senseless on the floor) 
were left alone together. 

• t • * t 

The Squire had never any clear recollections of 
that night. How he got home he never kneWr 
Enoch kept his own counsel. 

On the very next morning some people came 
down from London by the Barleston coach. 
One of them was a lawyer dressed in seedy 
black : the other was the widow of Jacob Jarrot, 
Tim Redman's former master and predecessor 
at the forge. The widow came to see Tim, and 
asked his permission to search in a particular 
part of the thatch of the smithy. Permission 
was granted, but the widow found nothing. 

Squire Thorne had a long illnese; but when 
be recovered he found hia bouse free of the 
spectre. Beyond this he never heard any more 
of the claims on the property made by his late 
Uncle’s mistress. 


CLOTILDA. 

(A Reminiscence of Ancient History .) 

BY MRS. ABDY. 

Clotilda was of Christian faith, a Princess wise and 
fair, 

Striving to win her husband in her pious hopes to 
share; 

A chieftain of the Franks was he, a man of lawless 

life, 

Who heeded not the counsels of his good and 
gentle wife. 

Yet still Clotilda, day by day, with sweet per¬ 
suasion, strove 

To guide him to a gracious Lord—a Lord of peace 
and love; 

The seed upon the barren rock and thorny ground 
was cast 

Yet hoped she St might flourish, and might bring 
forth fVult at last. 
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Anon, the chieftain hastened to the battle-field to 

go, 

Eager to hurl defiance on the ruthless German 
foe; 

Bat fatal were the fortunes that his hapless troops 
befell. 

And deadly was that conflict on the banks of the 
Moselle. 


Met hints his heart might well have quailed In 
weariness and fear, 

Surrounded by a hostile band, no human succour 
near; 

Yet, as with firm undaunted steps the battle-field 
he trod, 

“ Help,” he exclaimed, in fervid tones—“ help, from 
Clotilda’s God 1” 


Behold! the German leader slain, In all his pride 
and might; 

Behold! the chieftain of the Franks victorious in 
the fight. 

Thenceforth, he failed not to implore the Lord’s pro¬ 
tecting care, 

And Joved Religion’s sacred rites, and sought the 
House of Prayer. 


Ye wives who, like Clotilda, may deplore in anxious 
love 

A husband’s cold indifference to the God who 
reigns above, 

Like her, relax not in your zeal, nor let your efforts 
cease 

Softly to draw him to the paths of pleasantness and 
peace. 


He may not heed your precepts when the world 
looks bright and gay, 

Yet may he call them to his mind in trouble and 
dismay, 

And, with awakened faith, invoke, amid the storms 
of life, 

The God beloved and worshipped by his dear and 
cherished wife 1 


u BETWEEN THE LINES” 


Bull, our Human Story, flat, prosaic— 
Common-places writ in common signs— 
X and Y without an algebraic 
Meaning; as we read the printed lines. 


Large and clear and sharp and black the letter, 
Wide and white the spotless paper shines, 
And we rush along the text the better 
For the spaces broad between the lines. 


Children run and read, but still the story 
Palleth; till at length the man inclines, 
Long before he waxeth wise and hoary, 
Towards suspicion of the printed lines. 


Something lacking. As we turn the pages 
More and more our confidence declines; 
Meaningless the tedious ambages 
Writ so largely in the printed lines! 

Something lacking. Here we find a riddle 
Asked, unanswered; manifest designs— 
Working whither ?—broken in the middle. 
Scraps and fragments all the printed lines. 

Here we miss the very point of humour. 

Here the pathos; till a thinker pines 
For a fuller knowledge than the rumour 
Told by hearsay in the printed lines. 

Premises without their just conclusion; 

Half a couplet here, which intertwines 
Never with its sister-verse; confusion 
Worse confounded in the printed lines! 

Thus at last we come to learn the mystery_ 

How the value of the common signs. 

How the context to our Human History 
Hidden lies between the printed lines. 

There the missing verse, the lost conclusion; 

There completion of the halt designs; 

There the wit, the pathos, the solution— 

In the spaces blank between the linff , 

How to read the sympathetic writing ? 

Who shall teach the talent that divines 
Secrets of the Soul-of-the-World’s inditing, 
Open Secrete writ between the lines ? 

Reverently turn the pages mystic 
Towards the altar-flame thy heart enshrines: 
All the mysteries of the text phlogistic 
Start to light between the printed lines. 

J. A. 


A SIMILE. 

BT Z. Z. 

Beep in the shade a little brook 
Goes rippling on its way ; 

A fair-haired child in a mossy nook 
Is close by its side at play. 

A little fleet of acorn cups 
She launches on the tide, 

And clasps her hand in childish glee 
As swiftly on they glide. 

A little way, and mossy stones 
The babbling brook divide; 

Those tiny barks unconscious 
Without a hand to guide. 


They strike the rocks—rebound—and then, 
All trembling from the shock, 

Some slowly glide adown the stream. 

Some sink beside the rock ! 


Just so our plans are mimic barks 
Upon life’s stormy sea, 

And all who ’scape the treacherous rocks 
Are help’d, O God, hy Thee ! 
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THE SCULPTO 

ANTONIO 

From out of that glorious galaxy of names 
which adorns the commencement of this century 
none shines forth more conspicuously than that 
of Antonio C&nova. The world witnessed and 
admired the astute political wisdom of Pitt, it 
listened in wonder to the eloquence of Burke, 
the patriotism and death of Nelson drew a tear 
from every eye. Wellington, the nation’s hope. 
Steadied the tottering kingdom, and hurled from 
his proud summit Napoleon, who lightning- 
like conceived and executed most dazzling pro¬ 
jects. But the fame of Canova burned with a 
steady flame, unmoved by the great events 
which shook empires to their base. It was no 
freak of fortune that raised the peasant-boy, no 
daring deed or chivalrous enterprize which placed 
him among the immortals in renown; but steady 
persevering industry which developed and kept 
in play his great talents, a constant feeling that 
he had not done enough, and a continual striving 
after some imaginary perfection which he was 
never able to realize—these were the moving 
powers which urged him to rank himself in the 
muster-roll of fame. From his earliest child¬ 
hood he was conspicuous for the attention and 
application he displayed. In his grandfather’s 
workshop never a day nor hour passed which 
he did not devote, in some measiAe, to improve¬ 
ment. That he had genius—aye, and a mighty 
genius too—there is no doubt; but had he not 
possessed the strength of will to persevere un¬ 
remittingly, in all probability he would have 
remained a stone-cutter all his life, undistin¬ 
guished from the ordinary workman. His is, 
indeed, a name 

“To point a moral or adorn a tale.” 

And well it is that such men do now and then 
cross the stage of life. They are the commence¬ 
ment of the new families which step into the 
place of old decayed houses when they become 
completely shattered by the vicissitudes of for¬ 
tune. The fall of the Nevilles, the Bucking¬ 
hams, the Stuarts, and the Albanys is sufficient 
evidence of the uncertainty of position. The 
founders of such families were, in by-gone 
centuries, men conspicuous for their military 
powers or political wisdom, who fought their way 
to eminence; and so now men make for them¬ 
selves names and become the originators of fa¬ 
milies, the scions of which will, in lapse of time, 
rank among the patricians of the land. And a 
proud boast it is, to be the first great man of 
one’s race. 

In a low mud cabin in the Venetian village of 
Possagno, the wife of a poor stone-cutter, named 
Pietro, was brought to bed of a boy, on the 1st 
of November, 1757. This infant, which was a 
poor sickly thing, was called Antonio, and early 


R OF VENICE. 

CANOVA. 

began to display signs of an inclination for 
drawing and sculpture. Pietro, the child’s 
father, was a man of no great powers of mind or 
strength of character, inasmuch as he followed 
his occupation as assistant or partner of his 
father, having never been able to obtain an 
establishment of his own. However, soon after 
his son’s birth he died, and, as his wife thought 
fit to enter again into the holy state of matri¬ 
mony, the tender infant was left in charge of its 
paternal grandfather and his spouse. The old 
couple readily undertook the responsibility, and 
the dame did everything in her power to ensure 
the well-being of the child. She nursed it 
through the tender age of infancy with anxious 
solicitude, and endeavoured to train its mind for 
its intended occupation. She used also to en¬ 
tertain the boy with long legends, to hear which 
he would leave the clay on which he was em¬ 
ployed, and catching hold of his grandmother’s 

S own with his soiled fingers, would listen with 
reathless attention. We are afraid the only 
part to which the old lady objected were the 
8pots of clay left by the young urchin on her 
best dress. Pasino Canova, the grandfather, 
was clever at his trade and a sort of genius in 
his way. There is little doubt that, had he pos¬ 
sessed the advantages of education in his youth, 
he would have attained a respectable position 
among sculptors. As it was, he executed his 
work in the nest manner, and was also capable 
of carving and designing for the great families 
which resided in his neighbourhood. He be¬ 
stowed much care upon his young grandson, 
teaching him the rudiments of drawing, en¬ 
couraging him in his earlier endeavours, and 
initiating him into the mysteries of his trade. 
Antonio passed many years as his grandfather’s 
pupil. 

The Venetian nobles are in the habit of leav¬ 
ing their stately palaces in Venice, and passing 
the summer at some rural retreat. During the 
fine months of the year the family of Faliero used 
to take up their residence near rossagito, for the 
purpose of enjoying the pure air and delightful 
sceneiy with wnich the locality abounds. Hie 
elder Canova was often employed in adorning 
their villa, and was held in great esteem by 
Signor Giovanni Faliero, whom her”egarded in 
the light of a patron, and the young Antonio 
was accustomed to assist his father in these la¬ 
bours. His slight graceful figure, finely chiselled 
features, and intelligently expressive counte¬ 
nance, united with a modest diffidence and 
innate wish to please, won for him the notice and 
well-wishes of all. With him young Faliero, the 
son of the proprietor, formed an acquaintance 
which, while they were yet boys, ripened into 
sincere friendship, and which continued through¬ 
out life. The manner in which the latent talents 
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of Canova were first brought into notice is some¬ 
what curious, and has been oft-times told. 

Signor Faliero gave a grand feast to the Ve* 
netian nobility. The servants had neglected to 
provide a suitable dessert ornament, and did not, 
till too late, perceive the omission. In this 
emergency they applied to Pasino Canova, who, 
however, could suggest no remedy. The do¬ 
mestics were in despair. At last Antonio de- 
sired some butter to be brought, and speedily, 
from the shapeless mass, modelled a lion, which 
was placed in the centre of the table. The 
guests admired this masterpiece of culinary art: 
tne master wondered whence it came. Enqui- 
ries were made, the truth came out, and the 
blushing Antonio was loaded with applause. 

Soon after this event a slight change took place 
in the young Canova’s life. There resided not 
far from Passagno an artist, by name Guisseppe 
Bemardi, more commonly known by the sur¬ 
name of Toretto, To him Signor Faliero intro¬ 
duced Antonio, now io his twelfth year, and 
settled him as his pupil. Here, in Bernardi'g 
studio, he exhibited the most unceasing indus¬ 
try, every thought and every wish being di¬ 
rected to his furtherance in his profession. He 
directed his attention to gaining a complete mas¬ 
ter y over the handicraft of his art, and does not 
appear to have given any proof of the high genius 
which was latent within him; indeed, his studies 
were confined to the mechanical part of the pro¬ 
fession, the sole intention being to make him an 
expert and ingenious stone-cutter; consequently 
it was only after the usual hours of the work¬ 
shop, after a day of severe toil and manual 
labour, that he could give any attention to the 
higher branches of sculpture. However, he did 
his best: be never fiincned. He was not one of 
those wayward fitful geniuses who work only 
when necessity compels; but he possessed the 
organ of application, and where industry is com¬ 
bined with brilliant talents, the most tremendous 
obstacles present but small hindrance to the ad¬ 
vancement of their possessor. 

After remaining two years with Toretto, 
that artist died, and Antonio was on the point 
of again returning to his grandfather’s work¬ 
shop. He, however, possessed a good friend 
in young Faliero, who entreated his father 
to allow Canova to come to Venice, and 
pointed out to him the many indications of 
genius which he thought he had observed. The 
son prevailed, Signor Falier complied, and 
Antonio received an invitation to the City of the 
Sea, with an intimation that his expenses would 
be paid by bis generous patron, and rooms pre¬ 
pared for him in bis palace. We can imagine 
better thau pourtray with what joy the young 
aspirant for honour received this letter, and how 
his heart beat high with the prospect of renown 
which opened to his gaae. He was but a boy of 
fifteen—self-confident and self-dependent—but 
still a boy, pfde, slight, and intellectual. He 
had only his ingenuous modesty and his un¬ 
tiring perseverance with which to retain the 
favour of the great; but the inward feeling that 
one day his talents would repay all obligations 


urged him on, and he went up to Venice a 
hopeful, daring, and aspiring boy. 

On his arrival at this city of palaces his re¬ 
ception was hospitable in the extreme. His 
kind patron placed at his disposal every requisite 
of life. But Antonio, who considered his me¬ 
chanical skill sufficiently good to be worthy of 
recompence, could not bear the thought of 
being altogether dependent on a stranger. Ac¬ 
cordingly, while he gave the fore-part of the day 
to study in the higher branches of his art, he 
devoted the afternoon to serving under a master, 
from whom he received a small sum in payment. 
The amount we know was very small; for, wyt 
the artist himself, afterwards, in a letter; M I 
laboured for a mere pittance, hut it was suffi¬ 
cient. It was the fruit of my own resolution, 
and, as I then flattered myself, the foretaste of 
more honourable rewards, for I never thought 
of wealth.” 

The man who could utter such noble thoughts 
as these, and not only utter them, hut feel them, 
was pretty sure to push his way. From his first 
entrance into Venice, Canova divided his time 
methodically — as a man of business wonld. 
The mornings were passed in study at the 
Academy of Fine Arts, and the afternoon tt 
before-mentioned. In Venice a fine and exten¬ 
sive range of observation was opened to him, 
and he did not fail to take advantage of every¬ 
thing calculated to he of use in his profession. 
It was his custom to visit the theatres, and other 
places of public assemblage, for the purpose of 
studying character. He delighted to look upon 
the multitude of faces, note the various expres¬ 
sions, the diversified attitudes, aud fix m his 
mind any countenance that pleased his fancy. 
Another source of pleasure was sauntering along 
the quays, and observing the porters as they 
passed along, their colossal frames and fine mus¬ 
cular limbs presenting models to the artist which 
he never permitted himself to forget: indeed; 
whenever he was particularly struck with any 
turn of the limb or play of the muscles, he would 
hurry home, and, while the subject was fresh in 
his memory, reproduce it on paper. By such 
means as these did the greatest modern sculp¬ 
tor lay the foundations of his future excellence. 

As Canova, in his youth, was essentially a 
moral man, a sober every-day liver, nothing 
adventurous, nothing foolhardy is left where¬ 
with his chroniclers may enliven their pages. 
Yet his was no common life. An ordinary man 
would soon have sunk under the difficulties 
which he surmounted. His heroism was not 
the heroism which startles by its brilliancy; 
but it was the heroism which, after overcoming 
one obstacle, is ready to cope with and over¬ 
come the next, throughout the whole battle-field 
of life. It was the desire to know everything 
which made him eager not only after the pursuit 
of art-knowledge, but also caused him to be¬ 
come well-versed in the general acquirements of 
the age. He applied himself to the study of 
Spanish and French, and became well ac¬ 
quainted with the literature of his own and 
other countries. Thus for seven long years the 
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iIndent read and worked and copied nature, | for a work, Ike subject being left to himself, 
during which time he astonished and delighted His patron also offered to provide him the mar- 
the Venetians by his statue of Orpheus. This, ble necessary for the undertaking. Canovs, 
the first work of any great merit executed by pleased beyond measure with the generous pro* 
Canova, was exhibited in 1776. He had long posal, ardently commenced his task, choosing 
panted for fame; but so great was his innate for his subject Theseus vanquishing the Mino* 
modesty, that he could only be persuaded by the taur. On this work belaboured with unceasing 
utmost entreaties of his friends to present it to attention and assiduity. He worked in secret, 
public view. The result was unbounded ap- being desirous that no one save the ambassador 
plause. The most prejudiced critics were forced should be aware of what he had in hand until it 
to admire, and admit the excellence of the work, was finished. His apartments in the Venetian 
From this time the success of the artist con- palace he kept closed against all comers—partly 
tinued to improve. He executed several works, because he was aware his style of sculpture 
nmong which we may mention the bust of the differed from that then in vogue—partly because 
Dogs of Venice; copy of the Orpheus; statues he did not wish to be subjected to the envious 
of Esoulapius, Apollo, and Daphne; till, in his criticism of minor intellects—and partly because 
92nd year, be gave forth to the world his when a work was seen during its progress the 
greatest Venetian effort—the group of Dsedalus effect at completion was lessened, and the artist 
and Icarus, in Carrara marble. Toe figures are was liable to have his own industry relaxed, 
the natural sise, and a close imitation of Nature. Canova knew that his fault was a deficiency 
There is no attempt at idealism. Nature was in exalted grandeur, so he viewed and eontem- 
Canova’s mistress: indeed, art had so degene- plated and studied the works of ancient masters ; 
rated before his time, that it was necessary he went home, thought over .what he had seen, 
should go straight to the fountain-head, if he worked incessantly, and finally produced the 
wished to cleanse the stream of vitiated taste, crowning effort of his noviciate. The Theseus 
The statuary represents the father and son pre- and Minotaur established his reputation at 
paring for the journey. Dsedalus is in the act of Rome. Everyone admired it. The similitude 
fitting tohis son’s shoulders the wings with which to nature was justly estimated, and the young 
he himself should wend his way far from Cretan artist felt he had achieved a triumph. The head 
bondage. Icarus holds in his hand part of the of Theseus is quite a masterpiece. In it are ex- 
materials, as if to assist his father, but seems pressed, as he bends over the fallen Minotaur 
chiefly engaged in watching with careless indif- on which he sits, those high and noble feelings 
ference the efforts of bis sire. The attitudes are which can only arise from the consciousness of 
good, and when viewed as a whole the effect is having accomplished a mighty and glorious 
pleasing. There is, however, a great want of deed. The figure is in the antique, and is 
elevation in the work. The figure of Daedalus is finely chiselled about the head and shoulders, 
such as may be seen at any moment: indeed, while the bend of the back is a model of ele* 
there is a touch of vulgarity in it. However, gance and strength, 

the simplicity and faithfulness to nature dis- From this time fortune smiled upon the per* 
played throughout fully compensate for the severing student. Commissions poured in upon 
other defects. So true is the representation that him: his acquaintance was eagerly sought by 
many artists suspected the group had been artists, men of letters, and by nobles, 
chiselled from models formed from casts taken There were many, indeed, who, envious of his 
upon the human body in soft material. success, sneered, and ridiculed, and wrote against 

The reputation of Canova having been by this him. These he answered with silent contempt, 
work established at Venice, it was deemed seeking quiet in his workshop, and never 
expedient for him to repair to Rome to a more deigning to answer their attacks. But still the 
extended field of labour. Accordingly, at the en- iron entered into his soul, and his modest and 
trance to manhood, at thebudding ofnis renown, kindly heart was pained, that he who wished for 
he packed up his chisels and tools, and turning nothing but the advancement of his art, should 
his back upon the scene of his early struggles, be exposed to the merciless jibes of ill-natured 
wended his way to Rome. Here he met with a and ignorant critics. But bis courage never 
cordial reception from Cavaliers Zuliani, to faltered; he kept on his course, and that course 
whom he had letters of introduction. Rooms soon carried him to a pinnacle at which not 
were accorded him in his palace, and he found even the most pointed arrow of malignant envy 
at once a friend and patron in the ambassador, could harm him. 

At Rome the enthusiasm of Canova became, if In a sketch like this we cannot enter into de¬ 
possible, more excited. It had long been his tails of all Canova* s works, and must necessarily 
earnest wish to produce some work from heroic pass cursorily over a great part of his life. From 
subjects. The contemplation of the beauties of the time when he executed the tombs of the 
the statuary at Rome aroused within him a wish Popes (Ganganelli and Pessonico), his life con- 
to do likewise. But the chains of poverty con- tinued to be one unvaried course of success and 
fined the aopiratione of his genius; for without hard work. It never changed t every day 
a commission he could not afford to purchase brought the same drudgery in the studio, even 
the marble from which to embody the noble though he had workmen to execute the coareor 
forms of his heroes. At length be disclosed his parts. In this way he passed the ne*t twenty* 
views to Zuliani, and received from him an order nve years, honoured by nobles, princes, and all 
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celebrities. He was Napoleon’s guest; George 
the Third presented him with a diamond snuff¬ 
box, and the Romans created him Marquis of 
Ischia, with a pension of three thousand crowns. 
We thus behold the poor peasant-boy raised to 
the highest rank by the force of his genius, in 
unison with assiduous application ana unswerv¬ 
ing integrity. But the industry which distin¬ 
guished the earlier part of his career had under¬ 
mined his health, and in the winter ot 1821, his 
stomach being out of order, and his whole frame 
greatly debilitated, he determined to try the air 
of his native place—Possagno. 

But, das! though he roamed through the well- 
known spots of his infancy, and drank in the 
breeze wnich fanned his childhood’s cheek, no 
health came to the over-wrought invalid. De¬ 
spite, however, his precarious condition, he 
determined to retire to Venice before setting 
out for Rome. Here his illness could no longer 
be withstood, and he was obliged to take to his 


bed. His stomach refused the slightest nourish¬ 
ment ; and, though his pulse beat regularly, his 
danger was imminent. But so quiet and calm 
did he lay, so serene was the expression of his 
countenance, that his friends thought death far 
from his chamber. Crowds besieged the 
entrance to his house, all eager to inquire after 
him, so deeply was the city affected by the illness 
of Italy’s greatest sculptor. However, despite 
all the skill and learning, all the care and atten¬ 
tion bestowed upon him, he continued to grov 
worse, and, after having received the last 
ordinances of religion, sunk calmly to rest with¬ 
out a struggle, almost without a sigh. Thus, on 
the 13th Oct., 1821, the great master-mind of 
sculpture left its frail body, and, as says Zannini, 
“The angelic heart of Canova palpitated for the 
last time, and his celestial mind was closed for 
ever on its lofty conceptions.” 

He lies buried at Possagno, the scene of his 
early labours. 


HARRINGTON GRANGE. 


Chap. VII. 

What gave Philip Vere the right to hang so 
lovingly over the chair in the dim comer, where 
Amy sat with her friend beside her? What 
gave him the right to whisper, as he did now 
and then ? to place a footstool ? to hope she was 
not suffering ? Above all, what gave him the 
right to whisper—as he did once, when he was 
leaving her, at Eleanor’s command—“ Mine 
own ” ? 

This: In the morning, with the sun shining 
upon her cheeringly, Amy, leaning on the ro¬ 
bust arm of Sir Thomas Harding, her host, 
took her first walk, since the memorable day of 
the picnic, in the pleasure-grounds. The party 
at Wilmore was thinning gradually; Miss 
Goddard was gone; and Mr. Mello the poet 
still lingered, to woo his coy Muse amongst the 
coming tints of autumn; to throw himself in 
rheumatic spots by gurgling streams, and strug¬ 
gle with the tough rhymes that would not 
adapt themselves. Miss Hartt—with a parting 
injunction to Amy to study the classics, and a 
promise to send a copy of her next work, “ The 
Diluvian Traditions: how far they are reconcile- 
able with the theory of the Universal Deluge”— 
had also bidden adieu to the shades and lawns 
of Wilmore; and though a few of the lesser 
stars still remained to shine feebly, hoping for 
more distinction now that their foils were set, 
no one troubled Amy, or came near to watch the 
progress of her first essay of the wounded foot. 
But what marvel that the portly Sir Thomas, 
active and strong, should weary a little of his 


tender charge, and a good deal of her pace? 
What wonder that he should resign her wil- 

a to Philip, when they met him casually at 
>or of a little summer-house where Amy 
had begged to rest? And the meeting wis 
casual. Philip had gone there without any de¬ 
sign or aim. Having made up his mind to 
venture all, he had been wandering about in i 
desultory manner, restless and excited, not 
knowing what to do with himself, when Sir 
Thomas seated Amy in the very summer-house 
to which his unquiet mind and restless steps 
had led him. 

“ Ah, Philip, this is fortunate. Then, if Miss 
Harrington will excuse me, I promised to see 
Harrel, the keeper, to-day; and I had forgotten 
it. Take care of her, Pmlip: no more ruins— 
eh ? Upon my word, though,” said the poor 
baronet, ruefully, “ Lady Harding told me not 
to lose sight of her 1” p 

“ I daresay my aunt will accept me as proxy* ’ 
said Philip, gravely. " I will be very careful!* 
Opportunity thus suddenly thrust upon him, 
of course he tried first to congratulate Amy on 
being out of doors again, ana of course fuko* 
signally. There is no doubt that, for a sensible 
man and a genius, Philip Vere looked exces¬ 
sively foolish. More than that, the precious 
minutes were passing unflinchingly, and be 
knew it; and yet his heart was beating so fcj* 
that be could not steady his voice for the words 
he meant to utter. And little Amy, tired as sbe 
was, and with the weak ankle aching, got up to 
go; but he stopped her then, imploringly* 
" One word he must speak to her: would tbe 
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not hear him? Ah, if she could know how be 
bad longed for this opportunity—how he had 
been hoping and fearing, and how miserable he 
bad been, when he thought, at times, that the 
bopes were all false, she would listen to him, 
would she not ?” 

There is no need for repetition. What could 
little Amy do but hear him ? What could she 
say but tell him tremulously, to his iepeated 
entreaties that she would answer him if it were 
only one word, how happy she was ? What 
could she do, finally, but walk back with her 
hand on his arm, his promised wife, never feel¬ 
ing the pain in that stubborn foot, but think¬ 
ing, poor little dreamer, that there never had 
been in all the world, and never would be, any¬ 
one so happy as she was ? 

Then Eleanor came to meet them, took her 
away from him, and led her into her own room, 
making her lie down, and telling her to keep 
quite quiet. 

But there was no resisting little Amy’s wist¬ 
ful look. 

“ I know how it is, my darling, I know it 
all!” . 

“ Oh, Eleanor,” said Amy, clinging to her, 
passionately, "it never can be intended that 
anyone should be so happy on earth. They 
call it a world of trouble !” 

“ The trouble will come time enough, little 
one. If happiness is sent to you, it must be 
right, you know.” 

"And you will love me—you are not vexed ?” 

" Vexed at gaining a little sister !” 

“ Ah, I never thought of that.” 

Eleanor bent her head for one moment till her 
face was hidden. In this new happiness she 
had been utterly forgotten 1 

“ How foolish! how selfish 1” thought Elea¬ 
nor, “ to expect anything else!” 

" And now,” said Amy, " I want to go home 
to papa: and no one must know—” 

“ Suppose my aunt knew already ? No, don’t 
look frightened! she only guesses, and no one 
will speak to you about it.” 

" But I must go home— to-morrow. It is 
right.” 

“Yes, said Eleanor, “it is right. And is 
Philip to go with you ?” 

“ No, no. Not Philip at first—you.” 


Chap. VIII. 

Hopes and Fears. 

And so little Amy was at home again. 

Was that the same figure that peeped cu¬ 
riously behind the window-curtain at the 
sketchers ? As she thought of that her face 
changed, and the shadow of the new life came 
over it. More old-fashioned and queer than 
ever the rooms looked, and yet dearer to her; 
the same yet changed. Even Meg’s old eyes 
could discern a difference in her, without being 
able to define it. Formerly her cheerfulness 
was but the sunshine of an unclouded spirit, 


now there was something deeper m it, and there 
hung about her at times an air of concentration, 
and a soberness in her contentment, which were 
new to Meg. 

" After being five weeks away, Meg,” said 
Amy, "he only just looked up and kissed 
me when I went in. I wonder what he is 
always writing about.” 

" Five weeks. Miss Amy! Two months you 
mean. And he was going to send for you back 
too,” said Meg, mysteriously, "if you had not 
come.” 

" Was he ? Then he did miss me. But, 
Meg, it cannot be two months.” 

" Do you see that chesnut. Miss Amy ? When 
you went away it was as green as grass, and 
look now. Yes, it’s two full months, but it 
wasn’t that he missed you so much. You know 
he never misses anyone. Your cousin Robert 
is here. 

"Here! Where?” 

“ Oh, off out somewhere now; but he *11 be in 
directly.” 

"And why should I be sent for on his 
account ?” was on Amy’s lips, but she did not 
speak it. 

She remembered Robert as a great ungainly 
schoolboy; and she remembered, and had a 
salutary dread of his sister, Janet, who used to 
come with him and stay such an unconscionable 
time; and who was always calling her a romp, 
and finding fault with her. But all was so dif¬ 
ferent now, it would be hardly possible to dread 
or dislike anyone. Floss was on her lap as 
usual, and her hand stroked his silky coat; but 
she had forgotten to ask about his behaviour 
during her absence, and Meg, as she went back 
to her kitchen, thoughtfully muttered that she 
" couldn’t make it out.” 

"Maybe,” thought Meg, "all the grand- 
people, and the fine rooms, the liveried servants 
to wait on her, and all the grand things have 
put her out of conceit of the old place: and 
who can wonder at it? I’m sure it’s dull 
enough for her, if the master would only think 
of it ” 

But Meg had seldom been further from the 
truth in her conjectures. In the great wealth of 
her new happiness, little Amy was thinking 
more tenderly than ever of the old Grange and 
its inmates, and all belonging to it: particu¬ 
larly of Walter Harrington in his solitary den. 
Ana if sometimes, looking round suddenly upon 
the well-known room, she could scarcely believe 
that the last few weeks were not a dream from 
which she bad just waked, it needed but a 
glance at a certain glittering ornament on her 
finger to dispel the thought. But she hid that 
ring, jealously. No one must see it yet—till to¬ 
morrow. 

To-morrow! What a time it seemed! She 
was uneasy ’till her father knew all; ’till be 
should see Philip, and wonder that he, with his 
genius and his good gifts, had chosen poor 
stupid little Amy Harrington. Her reverie was 
broken abruptly. 

"Ah, my fair Cousin—at last!” 

A A 
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And Robert Harrington, taking her hand— 
that hand bearing Philip’s token—put it to his 
lips, and proceeded to offer a still more affec¬ 
tionate and cousinly salute. But, with her new¬ 
born dignity, Amy drew back. 

“Shy, eh?” said Robert. “That used 
not to be the case when we jumped the sunk 
fence together, and drew down Janet’s wrath. 
What a madcap you were then 1” 

“We were children then,” said Amy, gravely. 

“ And as a child, you had a welcome for me. 
As a man, though the cousinship remains, you 
have none! Is that the case ?” 

“ I am very glad to see you.” 

“ Oh, Amy, what a fib 1 Is that the way you 
show gladness ? But you must give me a wel¬ 
come, you know. I have a right to ask it.” 

Amy looked up in amazement. Perhaps she 
was as nearly angry at his tone as ever she had 
been in her life. He was uglier than ever she 
thought, and more ungainly $ and there was a 
deep perpendicular wrinkle between the eye¬ 
brows, which, though it spoke of power, did not 
improve his personal appearance. But Amy 
must have been prejudiced, for Meg called him 
a “ fine young fellow.” 

“Well, what do you think of me? The 
handsomest man you ever saw, eh ?” 

“ No,” said Amy, decidedly the reverse. 

Robert laughed; but it was not a pleasant 
laugh. Let a man despise personal beauty ever 
so much, it does not please him to be told to 
his face that he is ugly. 

“'Handsome is that handsome does,’ you 
know; and you have beauty enough for both,” 
he said, sitting down beside her, familiarly. 

Again Amy was disagreeably impressed. He 
had no right, cousin though he was, to take 
these liberties. She thought involuntarily of 
Philip’s gentle manner and his deference, and 
the comparison was not favourable to Robert. 
He began to amuse himself with pulling Floss’s 
ears, and exciting him to growl and bark; 
which pugnacious symptoms he mimicked with 
much gravity and success, till Mr. Harrington 
came in to tea, when he rose to give him a 
chair, and to settle Amy in her place, with 
great apparent attention to her comfort. 

“We have been talking of old times, sir,” 
said Robert, looking straight before him at 
nothing, “ when Amy and I used to be united 
in mischief.” 

“Ah, she is here again,” said Mr. Harrington, 
as though he had only then become aware of 
Amy’s return, “ my little sunbeam 1 I used to 
wonder what was wrong about the table, but 
now I know. No one has run away with my 
sunbeam, Robert.” 

“ Not yet, sir.” 

The tone was disagreeable—at ledfct in Amy’s 
opinion; but Mr. Harrington did not notice it. 

“ Is she glad to come back, or have they 
spoilt her at Wilmore ?” 

“They were very kind to me, papa,” said 
Amy, slowly, and with a distressing conscious¬ 
ness that Robert’s eye was upon her, “ and I 


have been very happy at Wilmore; but I am 
glad you missed me, and glad to come home.” 

“ And to find an old playfellow here, too,” 
mid her father. “ Make tne most of him, Amy; 
he is tired of us already, and goes away to¬ 
morrow.” 

Robert was up in an instant, to open the 
door for his uncle, and to close it carefullv after 
him; but Amy rose too, and. in spite of nil re¬ 
proaches for uncousinly conduct, left the room 
and went to her own. She could bear it no 
longer. Besides, she did not know whether, 
under the circumstances, it was quite proper 
she should; and his behaviour putsled and dis¬ 
quieted her. 

It would be all right to-morrow, Philip was 
coming, and all would be known; then, of 
course, her cousin would not dare to take 
liberties with her. 

It was strange—thinking, as she did so con¬ 
stantly, of Philip and her father—that Meg's 
entreaty to her, not to mention the name of 
Vere, never recurred to her; but it did not 

To-morrow 1 How slowly the hours passed! 
Not that she wanted to see Philip again, of 
course, but she wanted it all known; she had 
felt like a hypocrite when her father said that no 
one had run away with his sunbeam; and ihe 
was not accustomed to have anything to conceiL 

And the grin with which her disagreeable 
cousin received that remark 1 Amy had nenr 
disliked any one, but she began to feel that the 
might be quite capable of tne sensation. To¬ 
morrow ; well it came; as all to-morrows will, 
however wished for, or dreaded. 

She rose from the breakfast-table, according 
to her plan the evening before, to go to her own 
room. Her heart was fluttering so, and her 
cheeks burning, she could not bear her coosin’i 
eyes upon her. 

He stopped her in the door-way: be said he 
was going that day, would she not give him a 
little of her society ? 

“ She was verv sorry; the could not” 

“Not for aula acquaintance?” 

“ Not just then. She was very busy.” 

Robert could say nothing about the busineif; 
but she was very cruel, he knew. And when 
the door closed after her, he shook his fist at it, 
and muttered “ that there should come a day of 
reckoning.” 

“ I’m ugly, am I ?” said Robert; standing 
before the glass, and squinting hideously. “ I’ll 
teach her that. I’ll take lessons in pulling facss 
to torment her. I’m rude; am I ? She shall 
have cause to say so some diay. Co mpa ring me 
with some of the grinning puppies at Wilmas— 
no doubt. I know I’m not handsome; but» 
that my fault? I’ve managed to come round 
the old miser pretty cleverly: I wonder how 
much he will leave her in those old boxes of hi*. 
It ought to be a good round sum. How hi 
squeesed my hand and blessed me the other day 
for my care for his darling 1 She is pretty* 
though; deuced pretty.” 

Then, Mr. Robert Harrington turned away 
his pleasant face from the glass, and recommenced 
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his amusement of exciting Floss. While he 
was engaged npon this gentlemanly pastime he 
heard a knock at the door, and an altercation in 
the hall; and Meg’s face, very white and anxious, 
protruded into the room. 

“ Eh 1 Well my pretty Peggy, what is it ?” 

Now Robert was no favourite of Meg’s, 
although she had at first, in her pride for the 
Harrington’s, pronounced him a fine young 
fellow; but she was in a sore strait and had no 
counsellor. 

“ Ohl Mr. Robert, he says he must see the 
master!” 

“ Does he? And who may he be: a lover for 
Meg, eh 1” 

For shame, Mr. Robert,” said Meg, indig¬ 
nantly, opening the door* “ Walk in sir, if you 
please.” 

Mr. Robert condescended to stand upright, 
and desist from his occupation. 

“ My name is Philip Yere,” said the stranger. 

Mr. Robert bowea, and uttered a mental 
anathema against the puppies from Wilmore. 

“ 1 have called to see Mr* Harrington.” 

“ My uncle is much engaged,” said Robert, in 
sinuatingly. “ Indeed, he seldom sees strangers. 
If it is anything in which I can spare him.” 

“ You are very kind. I am afraid, in this in¬ 
stance, it will he necessary that I should have a 
personal interview.” 

Robert, indulging furtively in a hideous 
grimace, turned to Meg, who was wringing her 
hands, and making other demonstrations of 
perplexity, and bade her show the gentleman 
into the study. 

And Amy from her window has seen him again. 
Now there will be peace for her, and relief from 
the concealment which has lain so heavily upon 
her heart. She has imagined Meg’s surprise at 
his request to see her master, and she feels that 
he is telling his tale to her father in the den. 
Not one aoubt as to his reception crosses her 
mind; not one single misgiving; not the faintest 
idea of a possible objection. 

Then she saw Philip go out again, cross the 
lawn, and disappear without a single look back, 
or a hesitating movement. His head was bent 
down, so that she could not see his face; but 
there certainly was a faint throb of disappoint¬ 
ment that he should have gone away without 
seeing her, or looking towards the window 
where he would imagine her sitting. If he had, 
she knew he would not have seen her, but still 
she wished he had looked. And now, what 
would her father say to her, and when ? There 
came no summons. He was thinking it over. 
But she must not be impatient: she half hoped 
he would invite Philip to stay; and now he was 
gone. What would he say to her ? 

What did he say to her ? 

Nothing. They met as usual at the dinner- 
table. Only he looked sterner, more careworn, 
and more absent, and Robert’s face wore an 
expression of ill-concealed triumph. Every 
moment that fluttering heart of Amy’s was 
growing heavier, every moment the choking 
sensation in her throat increased, Her father 


went away without even speaking, without wait¬ 
ing till they had finishea ; ana then her only 
thought was how she might get away too. 
Robert spoke to her; but she heard no words— 
only a senseless jumble: and he, too, rose from 
the table, and said he must* go, or he should be 
too late for the train from Wilmore-station. 

“Good-bye, my little Amy,” said Robert. 
“ Next time I come you will give me a wanner 
reception.” 

Amy looked at him absently. 

“Won’t she ?” said Robert, turning to Meg, 
who was busy about the table. 

“ I don’t know, Mr. Robert.” 

“You do; you know she must. Tell her why, 
if he won’t. What’s the use of all this hide- 
and-seek foolery ? Tell her, I say. Good-bye, 
cousin.” 

“What is it t What does he mean?” asked 
Amy, in a bewildered tone. 

“ He means this, my darling,” said Mr. 
Harrington, putting his hand upon the brown 
head, suddenly, 

“Papa! I thought you were gone. Oh! 
papa, I must speak to you!” 

“ He means this—that he has asked me for 
my best earthly treasure, and I have given her 
to him!” 

^ ■ 

COCX-CROWINO AT CHRISTMAS EVJS.— It WE8 
formerly a belief that cocks crowed all Christmas 
Eve, which doubtless originated from the circum¬ 
stance that the weather is then nsually cloudy and 
dark, and cocks, during such weather, often crow 
nearly all day and all night. Shakspeare alludes to 
this superstition in “ Hamlet” 

“ Some say that ever 'gainst that hallowed season, 

At which our Saviour's birth is celebrated, 

The Bird of Dawning croweth all night long. 

The nights are wholesome, and no mildew falls; 

No nlannet strikes, nor spirits walk abroad; 

No fairy takes nor witch hath power to charm, 

Bo gracious and ao hallowed is the time." 

The ancient Christians divided the night into four 
watches, called the evening, midnight, and two 
morning cock-crowings. Their connection with the 
belief in walking spirits will be remembered 
“ The cock crows, and the morn grows on, 

When 'tia decreed I must begone,"—B ctlxr. 

-« The tale 

Of horrid apparition, tall and ghastly. 

That walks at dead of night, or takes his stand 
O'er some new-opened grave; and strange to tell, 
Evanishes at crowing of the cock." — Blair. 

Who can ever forget the night-watches proclaimed 
by the cock in that scene in “ Comus,” where the 
two brothers, in search of their sister, are benighted 
in a forest ? 

■ 11 Might we bnt hear 

The folded flocks, penned in their wattled cotea, 

Or sound of pastoral reed with oaten stops, 

Or whistle from the lodge, or village oook 
Count the'night watches to his feathery dames, 
'Twould be some solace yet, some little cheering, 

In this close dungeon of innumeroua boughs." 

Dr. Forster observes: “ There is this remarkable 
circumstance about the crowing of cocks—they 
seem to keep night-watches, or to have general 
crowing-matches, at certain periods—as, soon after 
twelve, at two, and again at daybreak.” 
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THE WORK-TABLE. 

HANDKERCHIEF BORDER AND CORNER. 


French cambric is of course the only material 
on which the dress-handkerchief is to be worked, 
and this ought to be of a clear texture. Care 
should be taken to select a soft fine embroidery- 
cotton* and a small delicate needle, as all the 

• Mew*. Witter Evans and Co.*s Embroidery Cotton, 
Nos. 50 or 60. 


rest depends upon the dexterity of the execution. 
The spots in our design may be worked either 
as holes or solid spots in satin-stitch, according 
to taste. 

If it should be wished to make the work 
deeper, this can easily be done by adding more 
rows of the holes or spots. 



DRAWING-ROOM MAT, ON CANVAS, 

IN BEADS AND BERLIN*WOOL. 


* The size of this mat depending on the coarse¬ 
ness or fineness of the canvas makes it neces¬ 
sary that this should be selected according to 
the purpose for which the article is designed; 
only care must be taken that the beads employed 
should correspond in size, so that the threads of 
the canvas may be completely covered. The 
flower in the centre has the spot in the middle 
worked in gold beads, the four upper leaves 
being in transparent-white beads, and the four 
under-ones in chalk-white beads; the ground 
being in blue Berlin wool, enclosed within a 
ring of gold beads. The bands which interlace 


each other beyond this ring are worked the 
one in-steel beads, the other in gold beads on a 
red ground. The four leaves which fill-in the 
corners of the mat are worked one-half in clear- 
white beads, the other half in chalk-white, with 
veins of steel beads, on a black ground. The 
outer border has the spots half in clear and half 
in chalk-white on a blue ground. When com¬ 
pleted, the c&nv&s mast be stretched over a 
square of card-board and lined, a rather larger 
bead than those used in working the mat being 
taken at every stitch, so as to form a regular 
line of beads all round the mat. 
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[DRAWING-BOOM MAT, ON CANVAS.] 
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NETTING FOR WINDOW - CURTAINSJ AND FIRE-GRATE VEIL. 
Materials The Boar’s Head Crochet Cotton of Messrs. W. Evans and Co., Derby. 



It is in the winter that works of this kind 
ought to be undertaken for the summer, so that 
they may be ready for use at their appropriate 


season. The pattern given in our illustration 
may be on a coarser scale if desired, bnt the 
proportions between the sizes of the two meshes 
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Le Puy, Haute Loire. 


must be preserved. Commence by netting a 
row with the large mesh. On the return-line 
take three stitches on one, still usinq the large 
mesh. The next row is simple netting on the 
large mesh. The next, which is the last row of 
the division of the pattern on the large mesh, 
has three loops on one, which is done by passing 
the cotton three times round the fingers before 
putting the needle through, and drawing each 


round of the cotton tight before drawing die 
knot. After this, two rows on the fine mesh an 
to be netted. This completes the pattern, which 
is then to be re-commenced at the first row 
which we have given. This pattern has a ray 
pretty effect when worked, and it is a great im- 

S rovement to an apartment in the summer-time 
) have the white window-curtains and the fire¬ 
grate veil to match. 


LE PUY, HAUTE LOIEE, 

C R 0 S A TIB R—T H E FOUNDER, 

(Continued from pay* 840,) 


We stood for some time gasing on the first 
home of the poor friendless boy who, from 
his own talent and energy, became the 
possessor of thousands, and of whom we 
had heard so much since our residence 
at Le Puy; for his name is cited on every 
occasion, so proud are the “ ponots” of him: 
and so they ought, for in his prosperity he did 
not forget that most sacred of all ties, the native 
soil, and has generously proved his innate affec¬ 
tion for it. On this spot, then, was Crosatier’s 
early infancy spent. Here he first learnt to 
lisp the Boft accents of his mountain “ patois,” 
the ancient " langue d’oc,” still spoken by all in 
the Velay, and which is perfectly unintelligible 
to us, and which rendered the little Charles so 
to all but to his mother when, at six years of 
age, after bidding adieu to his mountains and 
to our Lady of Le Puy, he arrived in Paris, 
without one single friend in the world, save that 
loving heart that was waiting for her boy when 
the “ diligence” stopped in a narrow street in 
the capital, and who had already been there 
every day for the last week expecting him in 
vain. Six long long years haa elapsed since 
that heartrending mom to her, when she had 
impressed the last kiss on her baby-boy—not 
more than two months old ; and after entrusting 
him to the care of the poor peasant at Aiguille, 
with a heavy heart haa hastened to the great 
metropolis, whose streets her imagination paved 
with gold; and no sacrifice since then had been 
too great for her maternal love. She toiled, 
economized, and hoped, until at last realization 
arrived, and the sum requisite for his journey 
was speedily forwarded to his foster-parents, 
and the little Charles again felt the warmth of 
a mother’s kiss. As she pressed him to her 
bosom, she vowed that every nerve should be 
exerted to make the world shine on him; and 
all her past woes were forgotten. Nor did she 
fail in her task, although at first poverty, alas! 
too frequently thwarted her sanguine hopes, and 
clouded her ambitious views for her treasure. 
She, however, succeeded in sending him to a 


good school, where he proved to be a studious 
lad. But it was in the public school of design 
that at twelve years of age he rendered himself 
remarkable, and carried off the first prize. At 
thirteen years of age he commenced the career 
of a carver, and soon after was employed in 
finishing the ornaments for the toilet-table that 
the city of Paris offered to the Empress Marie 
Louise. Indeed, such was the skill that Crosatier 
displayed in carving and statuary, that the Em¬ 
peror exempted him from the conscription on 
the demand of the professor in the Imperial 
Academy of Fine Arts. But his mother, al¬ 
though proud indeed of her son, had too sound 
a judgment to allow herself to be dazzled with 
prospects of fame. She had struggled too closely 
with poverty, and had felt its poignancy too 
acutely, not to dream of something more sub¬ 
stantial for Charles than the too often chi¬ 
merical phantom of renown; and she trembled 
at what might await the young artist entirely 
dependant on his own exertions for support; so 
that she prevailed upon him to embrace the art 
of a founder, knowing that he would excel in 
that career, and reap as well as sow. 

From that moment every faculty was bent to 
the acquirement of the necessary science for nu 
profession, and in three years he became master 
of almost every secret in his art, and was con¬ 
sidered the cleverest foreman in Paris. Added 
to great talent, he possessed an iron will, and 
every leisure moment that his daily labours gate 
him he spent in the Louvre, examining and stu¬ 
dying the antique master-pieces with which tost 
rich palace abounds; ana often, when at home, 
after these visits, he would try different ex¬ 
periments, with the view of imitating those som¬ 
bre and mysterious tints that the band of Ti®* 
spreads over metal and marble. About tow 
time a happy chance enabled him to visit Rome, 
Naples, Florenoe, Pompeii, and othertownsm 
Italy—which was a treat he prized above every 
other. He carefully examined the antique 
tues that raviahed his eyes in these ancestnl w* 
of art, and upon his return toPteiiWBW 
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tated their antique Appearance so well, that he 
succeeded in deceiving the greatest connoisseurs 
themselves. 

A duke under Louis XVIII., who passed for 
a great antiquarian, was particularly fond of 
CroBatier’s society. One day, while discussing 
the purity of a bronze statue Crosatier had 
just finished, the duke declared that modern art 
could never atttain the perfection of the an¬ 
cients ; “ and to convince you of the truth of 
my assertion/’ said he, “ I will to-morrow bring 
you an admirable little Btatuette I lately pur¬ 
chased at Pompeii, in a mysterious way, and 
which I had for almost nothing. I saw it my¬ 
self dug up, at a moment when the man em¬ 
ployed m watching over the excavations had 
turned away, and the workman, hiding it under 
his clothes, whispered his address to me as I 
passed. I went at nightfall, and bore tri¬ 
umphantly away my beautiful little Neptune, 
of the finest Roman epoch, which you shall 
see.” 

Accordingly, the next day the duke brought 
his Neptune, of the finest Roman epoch, to 
Crosatier, exultingly exclaiming, “ Now, my 
dear sir, pretend tnat modem art can equal 
that r 

Crosatier took it, and, after examining it mi¬ 
nutely, “ Pray/’ said he, how much did your 
grace pay for this ?” 

“ Only 2,600 francs,” replied the duke. 

“ Only 1” answered Crosatier, with a smile j 
and, opening a trunk near him, he produced 
several fragments of an earthen model, and after 
joining them together, “There,” said he, “ there 
is the original. I moulded it in 1825, and sold 
two copies to two Neapolitan merchants, for 
which they paid me 150 francs each. I thank 
you, my lord duke, for your very flattering 
opinion of my counterfeit work 1” 

“ The duke was mortified at being thus duped; 
but he kept the secret, and his Neptune is 
still the admiration of connoisseurs,” said Cro¬ 
satier, after relating the above anecdote. 

But love of art did not exclude from our 
founder’s heart softer affections. Naturally 
timid and reserved, his sympathizing soul longed 
in secret for a kindred spirit to blend with his: 
and the sweet image of a young girl he had often 
remarked at work at a window opposite his 
abode, haunted him, and presided over his most 
serious occupations, exciting him in his ac¬ 
quirement of reputation ana fortune. Many 
very eligible matches hajl been proposed to him 
by different friends, but he refused them all: 
though how to make himself known even to the 
object of his desires he knew not. 

One evening, after a day of toil and excite¬ 
ment, amid the burning furnaces and liquid 
metal which had hardened down into the Her¬ 
cules in Windsor Castle, Crosatier hastened to 
his accustomed place at his window, whence he 
oould perceive the beam of sunshine that pene¬ 
trated his soul at every glance. It was a lovely 
evening, soft and balmy, even in a street in 
Paris when at the fifth story, and a gentle breeze 
wafts the exhaling breath of the lime-trees and 


flowers from a garden near. The window op¬ 
posite was opened, and he saw two fair eyes 
fixed on his window. They were hastily with¬ 
drawn at his approach, while a deep blush 
overspread the young girl’s countenance, that 
soon disappeared, ana the window closed. 

Crosatier’s heart danced within him; his in¬ 
telligent face beamed with joy and love; while 
his eyes, as if fascinated, gazed on the window 
for some time; but the vision did not reappear, 
although fond fancy saw an almost impercep¬ 
tible shadow behind the white blind that shut 
him out of paradise. That night fairies danced 
round his pillow, and lulled him to sleep with 
melody, ana more affectionate than ever was the 
kiss and adieu he gave his beloved mother as he 
hastened to his foundry the next morning to re¬ 
commence his occupations. Innumerable num¬ 
bers of statues continued to proceed from his 
moulds. The equestrian statue of Louis XIV., 
in the great court of Versailles; the Napoleon 
on the column of Place Vendome, in Paris; the 
Quadriga over the arch, Place Carrousel, in 
front of the Tuileries, all came from Crosatier’s 
foundry. 

After the inauguration r "of the Quadriga, 
Charles X., then king, sent!for the sculptor 
Basio, and for Crosatier the founder, and after 
congratulating them on their different talents, 
he created the sculptor “ Baron,” and conferred 
the Cross of the Legion d’Honneur on Crosa¬ 
tier. This was a distinction to which Crosatier, 
in his modesty, had scarcely dared to aspire; 
and as he hastened home to display his red rib¬ 
bon to the delighted eyes of his mother, another 
image sweetly mingled itself with hers before 
his eyes, and rendered his newly-won honour 
8till clearer to him. 

To describe the old lady’s joy and pride would 
be impossible. “ My poor abandoned child 1” 
ejaculated she in her joy, “ Chevalier de la 
Legion d’Honneur 1” And the tears flowed fast 
down her smiling face. “ And now, my son,” 
said she, wiping them hastily away, “ one wish 
alone remains unaccomplished—one blessing 
more to make me the happiest of mothers. I am 
getting old, and would not leave you on earth 
alone, Dut would fain see you with a dear com¬ 
panion to partake your joys and cares. Several 
good matches have been proposed to you; why 
do you persist in refusing them all—you who 
are so calculated to make a woman happy, and 
loaded with honour and riches, too, as you are ? 
Why pot at least see whether the young girl 
F— mentioned to you would not suit you ? 
You say her family is too grand,herfortune too 
considerable; but have you not self-gained ho¬ 
nours and riches in abundance—enough for a 
princess ?” 

They were in the founder’s room: at that 
moment Crosatier’s brilliant eye was turned to¬ 
wards the modest little window] above. There 
she was, the spirit of his dreams, working, her 
1 p® moving as if singing. 

“Mother,” said he, “ you are right ; I must 
marry, for yo*uh is fast going, and my soul 
thirsts to think and feel with another. Look!” 
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and he pointed towards the face above, “ and 
there is that other, or I am much mistaken. 
Go, ask her to be mine I” 

And Crosatier married her who, during the 
rest of his life, proved his sweetest solace and 
greatest joy amid all the prosperity that still 
awaited mm. His mother died happy in her 
son’s felicity, and before even he had reached 
the zenith of his prosperity. One remarkable 
event once occurrea to him during his career a6 
a founder which, from its extraordinary coinci¬ 
dence, is worthy of relating. He was charged 
by Government, under the Restoration, to cast 
a colossal statue, twenty-two feet high, of the 
unfortunate monarch Louis XVI. For more 
than a week before the day appointed for 
the casting, Crosatier was in a state of agitation 
indescribable. He himself had arranged the 
mould, had minutely examined every detail: 
nothing had escaped him; and yet a something 
like a presentiment troubled his mind, and even 
revented him sleeping. The momentous day, 
owever, arrived, and a crowd of high per¬ 
sonages flocked to the foundry, to enjoy the 
excitement that the casting of a statue ever pro¬ 
duces. Crosatier bad )>een there ever since day¬ 
break, and with feverish impatience he awaited 
the final moment, without being able to remain 
quiet one minute. A cry of surprise from the 
spectators soon, however, made the foundry 
echo again; and the foaming metal rushed 
from the furnace, falling in fiery torrents, 
and then slowly mounting the mould, and in 
a few instants the flames that poured forth 
from the top were totally extinguished, and the 
brazen metal ran over. The work was achieved. 
A burst of applause announced the event, and 
all hastened to congratulate Crosatier, who felt 
an immense weight removed from his bosom. 
Now he breathed freely, and thanked his visitors 
for the honour they paid him. The moment to 
open the mould soon arrived, and judge the 
horror of all present, the statue, perfect in every 
detail, was without a head ! All were thunder¬ 
struck, and Crosatier was in despair, although 
he repaired the accident in a few hours, and in 
such a manner that detection was impossible. 
•The poor Duchess of Angouleme, only surviving 
child of the unfortunate King, heard of the 
strange accident, and wept bitterly, it is said; 
and, in spite of its magnificence, she entreated 
the King to put it away, and not to allow it to be 
exposed to public view, which desire the mo¬ 
narch granted, and the statue never graced the 
place it was intended to occupy: 

If I have only spoken of Crosatier as a | 
founder since he embraced that career, it is be¬ 
cause he is the most known in that capacity on 
account of the great riches he derived from it; 
but he has left many charming compositions of 
his own, and bis talents as a sculptor would 
alone have sufficed for a good reputation. As 
Crosatier advanced in age an insurmountable | 
desire to behold once more his native mountains 
seized him. He had ever manifested the 
greatest enthusiasm when speaking of their 
sublime beauty, which seemed to have made 


an impression on his infantine mind, and 
one Sunday afternoon, a few summers ago, the 
old peasant that still inhabits that cottage to 
which I called your attention, in the commence* 
ment of my history, was standing at his door, 
smoking his short black pipe, and watching the 
young men in their Sunday clothes playing 
at nine pins, or at other rural games, as is the 
custom here, when a handsome, well-dressed 
stranger, after casting a look of recognition 
around, approached him, and, with tears in his 
eyes and his voice trembling with emotion, ac¬ 
costed the peasant in patois: “ What, Tallobre,” 
said he, “do you not know me—me, your 
foster-brother?” Nearly half a century had 
elapsed since the two children played together 
for the last time on the very spot where they 
were now standing. Tallobre’s hoary head and 
scarred sunburnt face, spoke of hardships, of 
battles fought, and of Time's unsparing hand, 
although he was as poor as his parents had been 
before him. For some minutes Tallobre gaxed 
with bewildered look, without seeming to com¬ 
prehend whether it was he to whom the “ gentle¬ 
man” spoke, and it was long before he could 
thoroughly admit that the little Charles stood 
before him. Then, what delight, as the scenes 
of his youth were revived! Oh! if the old folks 
were alive, how pleased they would be! but they 
had long since fallen asleep, as had his brother 
last summer, leaving a widow and three little 
ones, poor things! to struggle through the world. 
For himself, he had fought in several actions, 
and after fourteen years of service he had re¬ 
turned home to his mountains; for, after all, 
there was no place like them, and he could 
not die happy elsewhere. Then was Crosatier 
obliged to relate all the vicissitudes of his 
life, to which Tallobre listened with trans¬ 
port, and sweet indeed was that sound to the 
old soldier and bi9 foster-brother, as they stood 
together, after so many years’ interval, watching 
the last golden rays gradually die away on the 
declivity, bespotted with vignes opposite them, 
or still fondly lingering on the little chapel at the 
top of rock aiguille (needle rock). “Nothingis 
changed here,” said the grenadier, as he was 
called in the village, when he and Crosatier 
turned away from the scene that they had so 
often contemplated together in childhood, and 
that had left an inaelible impression on the 
already poetic imagination of the artist. That 
wa 9 the last day of poverty for Tallobre, he and 
every child of his brother were generously pro¬ 
vided for by the warm-hearted founder, and that 
for life. 

In the meanwhile a missionary had been 
preaching at some fete in honour of Our Lady 
of Le Puy, arid in his sermon had declared that 
a colossal bronze statue of the Virgin, raised on 
“ rocher Corneille” would insure a regeneration 
of the Velay, and elevate Le Puy again to its 
former glory. The bishop immediately netted 
the idea, and Crosatier was written to on the 
subject. He was oveijoyed at the thought, and 
lost not a moment in calculating what so 
gigantic an undertaking would cost; and, al- 
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though hi* heart aunk at the enormous sum re¬ 
quisite, which showed him that his whole fortune 
would not suffice, yet every nerve was exerted for 
the accomplishment of this stupendous enterprise, 
which he considered would be another glory to 
his native town. He repaired with an engineer 
to the spot, sounded the pedestal that he knew 
to be cracked in various parts, so much so 
that iron bars had been judged necessary to 
bind them together; and, although both he and 
the engineer returned, doubting whether so 
heavy a bulk would not crush down the rock 
altogether, yet he hoped still, and combined 
plan after plan for success. In the meanwhile, 
strange to say, the bishop opened a commission 
without further ado, and artists were begged to 
send in their designs for Our Lady of Le Puy. 
Crosatier received his order with the rest, ana, 
without feeling wounded at such a proceeding, 
he set to work to obtain a victory, for which he 
himself would have paid. Of course his design 
was not chosen, “ none is prophet in his own 
country/ 1 It was sent back to him under the 
pretence that it arrived too late, although the 
funds to pay for the work are not yet raised. 
The bishop has since received a promise 
from the Emperor that he will award him the 
cannons conquered at Sebastopol. Crosa¬ 
tier died a few months after this, leaving 
money for a monumental fountain to be erected 
in the Place du Breuil, opposite the “Prefecture;” 
for which he has also left the design, and which 
they say will be magnificent. He also has left 
money for the museum, and to different charities 
in the town, and an endowment for a certain 
number of young men to be sent to Paris every 
year to learn sculpture or carving. Thus 
Crosatier’s name is now so blended with that of 
Le Puy, that I trust to gain my reader’s indul¬ 
gence for so long a history—history which I my¬ 
self found so interesting. 

And now, if before we return to Place Mar- 
touret you will descend the mountain with us on 
this side midway between Aiguille and Le Puy, 
we will pass through the Faubourg St. Laurent, 
whose cnurch—an antique pile—we visited, and 
there saw the tomb of the famous captain and 
high-constable of France, the Breton Du 
Guesclin, who, in the 14th century, fought 
against the English army, and drove us out of 
Normandy. He is said never to have been 
vanquished, but by the famous Chandos, 
the Black Prince’s general, who made him 
twice a prisoner. He died not far from Le 
Puy, wnile besieging Ch&teau Neuf Man- 
don in the neighbouring department. I was 
surprised at finding the tomb of an old enemy 
to England in this isolated place, and I saluted 
it with respect and awe. Me thought it was the 
last resting-place of a compatriot, for he was a 
Briton, almough a French one, and his pa¬ 
triotism against the invaders of his country 
proved him to have issued from that stock! 
We did not long linger in this edifice, a dreary¬ 
looking place, with nothing else of note in it. 
A great quantity of tapers, as usual, burnt round 


an image of the Virgin, and, as we left the 
building, a poor woman entered, and dipping 
her fingers in the holy-water, then offered them 
to me to touch, in order to cross myself as well, 
which is a custom in most Roman churches in 
the country. Two or three juvenile beggars 
outside the door besieged us with “ La charit6, 
8*il vous plait,” in the well-known piteous voice 
and look assumed for the occasion; and, as we 
returned home through the sinuous streets, with 
their proud names, we remarked here and there 
a public fountain—for no house has its private 
supply of water—all must go to the fountains, 
where the assembly of servants, with their 
earthen pitchers, which they carry on their 
head 8, recalled to my imagination Rebecca at 
the well, and I fancied what a commotion the 
arrival of an Eieazar would have caused 
amongst them, particularly if he had made a 
display of bracelets and otner jewesl, for certes, 
the oriental women were not fonder of these 
articles of finery than the fair sex here, and the 
coarsest neck has its gold or gilt chain, to which 
are suspended an enormous cross and heart of 
the same metal; and, as for rings and ear-rings, 
my Madelaine even, who is very sober in her 
taste, would as soon think of going without her 
gown as her ear-rings. She told me the other 
day that she had bought them with her hair. 

“ With your hair !” cried I, very much sur¬ 
prised. 

“ Yes, madame. Oh! that is a very common 
custom here, particularly in the country.” 

“ And where do you sell it ?” enquired I. 

“ In the market, madame.” 

A day or two after she called my attention to 
the window, it being market day, and, pointing 
to a stall we could see opposite, 

“There, Madame, do you not see that long 
tail of hair that is blowing about in the wind V 9 
asked she. “ That is a sign that the man there 
is a hair-merchant; and if you wait a moment 
you will see him buy.” 

My curiosity detained me, and I accordingly 
watched. Very soon two young peasant girls 
approached with jetty locks almost concealed 
under their little white caps surmounted with a 
low-crowned black hat, the head-dress here, 
These hats resemble men’s hats, with a crown 
about two inches high. The girls removed both 
hat and cap, and their long tresses were let down. 
Then the merchant examined it, and there were 
a few words in bargaining, and the raven hair 
fell under the enormous scissors that the man 
held in his hands. One girl received a hand¬ 
kerchief ; the other, a cap in return. I was 
truly indignant, and begged my maid never to 
be guilty of such barbarity while with me, saying 
that I would rather give her anything she might 
want. She stared with surprise at my indigna¬ 
tion, and seemed to think that really English 
people are odder even than what they have the 
reputation of being, if that is possible. And I 
have no doubt but that she will soon require 
something if only to see whether I will put my 
promise into execution, and defend her hair. 

SB 
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MY MODEL* 

(An Artist*$ Story.) 

BY JOHN D. CARTWRIGHT. 


“ Do you want a model, air)” 

I started, and looked up at the auestioner so 
abruptly that I frightened her. It was early 
morning, and the quiet street of Pimlico, down 
which I was passing, was almost empty. The 
sunlight was streaming over the tops of the op¬ 
posite house8,andthe housemaids were washing 
the doorsteps; and the milkmen, with their cans, 
were the only persons to be seen, except the slen¬ 
der girl who addressed me. 

" You are an artist, sir ?” she said, seeing my 
hesitation, aud turning her eyes away from mine. 

I assented. 

“ And do you not want a model—a lady, sir, 
to punt from, such ”—and she hesitated—" such 
I ami” 

A rich crimson blush suffused itself over her 
face as she said this, and I looked another way 
that I might not add to her confusion. It was 
strange, at the moment when she put the ques< 
turn I was perplexed because I had been unable 
to obtain a model suitable to the pre-Raphaelite 
picture I was studying. With great disappoint¬ 
ment I bad seen one after another of the 
many beautiful women who sit for the acade¬ 
micians ; but none of them answered my ideal; 
and here, in the street before me, was a lady, 
with the very expression of face I desired to 
paint, positively volunteering her services ! 

“ I have been seeking for one,” I replied, on 
recovering from my surprise; * but I certainly 
did not expect to find one here this morning.” 

'* I should do, then V* she said, eagerly, lift¬ 
ing her eyes up to mine again. 

" Perhaps so,” I replied ; " but—” 

11 1 can anticipate what you would say, sir,” 
aha cried, interrupting me; “ but let me walk 
a little way by your side, and explain how I 
knew that you wanted a model.” 

“ Oh, certainly,” I said, and turned toward 
Buckingham Palace. She had come from that 
direction, and I thought I could talk with her 
as the retimed. 

"No, not that way, please—any way but 
that l” She spoke hurriedly, and then blush¬ 
ing at this betrayal of her excitement, added, 
* It is so much quieter up here I” 

I had no object other than that I have stated 
for walking toward the Palace, so 1 freely turned 
round again, and we proceeded up the street 


It was some tiros before either spoke, and I 
occupied the interval in observing her more 
e !mtky than I had hitherto done. If it were 
possible to present you with a photograph of 
ner, that might describe her faithfully—words 
cams. Her face was like a sweet flower of the 
spring, innocent and full of loveliness. Her 
figure was as graceful as the reed that grows by 


the brook, and waves at every breath of wind 
No one feature was exalted to the disparage m en t 
of the rest; nor was it to their regularity that the 
face owed its charm, but it was the simple sym¬ 
pathetic expression of the whole that made its 
way at once to the heart of the beholder. 

“ If I say that I was at Mrs. Dean’s bat 
night, sir,” she said, on finding I did not break 
the silence, “ you would understand how I knew 
that you wanted a model, and had sought for 
one at the Royal Academy in vain. I know the 
conditions, that whoever you choose must be 
prepared to accompany you into the country 
and stay through the autumn: and I am quite 
ready to do so if— if I shall do for your pic¬ 
ture.” 

She paused, aa if awaiting my answer; and, 
as I turned to look at her, I saw her eyes were 
charged with tears, and the blue semi-circle 
below them told that tears had not unfreqoantly 
ran down her beautiful cheeks. I did not like 
to act prematurely iu accepting her services 
she had come to me so strangely; yet h might 
all be explained; and I should certainly not find 
another model whose figure and face were so 
good, and so thoroughly adapted to my purpose. 

H Sir,” she said, “you hesitate, and I am 
afraid you think me vary bold and unwomanly 
to come to you as I have done; but if I had not 
known you to be a gentleman I should not 
have dared. Oh dear! I am very mis er able ! I 
don’t know what to do 1” 

“ Will you tell me so much of your history ae 
will explain why— why you wish to leave Lon¬ 
don V 9 1 said. 

* I really cannot, sir 1” she said, drawing her 
veil over her face to hide the tears that begin to 
flow; “ but I am in a great deal of trouble, 
without a friend in London, and I must go away. 
Oh, if you will but trust met All I want is te 
get away from some one who persecutes me, tifi 
my brother comes home from India; aud thee 
he will protect me, and reward you, and love you 
for your kindness to me.” 

1 am never proof against a woman who 
appeals to me in trouble and tears; and 
after more talk—in all of which I failed to kern 
anything more than that she was in graft 
trouble, and wanted a place of refuge, for whieh, 
if I would grant it, she was to repay me by a 
life of gratitude—I parted from her at the door 
of the home at which I was staying; and 
nothing but the sanction of my sister was want¬ 
ing to conclude the arrangement for her to go 
with ns on the morrow into Warwickshire. 

* And you will come to see Miss Addison at 
five this afternoon ?” I said, while her hand was 
locked in mine. “ But I have fo rgo tte n to ask 
your name,” 
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She took a cftrd from her pnrtmowmle, and 
wishing me food morning, harried down the 
street. In the pause between the ring of the 
bell and the opening of the door I watched her 
retreating figure, A strange interest—almost a 
fascination—had taken possession of me. and it 
was not till she was ont of sight that I looked 
at the card she had given me. On it was in* 
scribed— 

(i Miss Amy Elston/* 

My sister Edith and I had, from a very ten¬ 
der age, been the centre of each other’s affec¬ 
tion—as it does sometimes happen in a family 
that one brother and sister attach themselves 
peculiarly, to the prejudice of the others. So it 
was, at least, with us. Edith had entered into all 
my studies; Edith had accompanied me to Italy, 
read to me while I sketched on the banks of tne 
Arno, and tended on me when I had the fever in 
Florence—as only a loving woman can do; and 
when we returned, and I set up an establish¬ 
ment of my own, Edith, still inseparable from 
all my doings, settled with me to keeping house* 
I had acquired a habit of leaving many ques¬ 
tions for her to dispose of; and her clear judg¬ 
ment, as well as her affection, well entitled her 
to all my confidence, and to the power her opi¬ 
nion had in ruling my affairs. So it was nothing 
more than natural that I should, in this delicate 
question of the “ model/* leave it to her decision. 

“ What a long walk you have had, Arthur I** 
she said, as 1 entered the room, with the card 
still in my hand. 

“1 have found a model, Edith, where I least 
expected. Just the face 1 wanted, and as beau¬ 
tiful as Raf&el’8 “La Fomarina," in the 
“Uffitsj." 

Edith listened to my account of the strange 
way in which I had found—or rather the model 
had found me—with an interset scarcely less 
than my own, only smiling every now and then 
as I ran off into another and another enlogimn 
on her beauty 

“ Why I declare/’ she said, as I finished my 
story, “ it as romantic as a tale of chivalry! 
The beautiful maiden, throwing herself for pro¬ 
tection upon the gallant knight, who seems 
ready and willing enough, for that matter, to do 
battle on her behalf. 1 suppose you will be 
presently falling in love, and after that asking 
me to hand over the keys !** 

“ Well, you see I shall have to ask you first, 
Edith ; for I could not even engage this lady 
withont consulting you.** 

" And I should think not, indeed. When a 
strange woman is to come into the house and 
abide with us, I have a right to be consulted, and 
to know for myself that she is a lady.** 

“Well, well, you will see this afternoon/* I 
•aid; “ and I trust we shall go down to Ashowe 
to-morrow; for these bright days that are slip¬ 
ping away so fast are very precious/* 

We spent the morning together, making little 

e urchases, and calling upon some friends: but 
oth looked toward the hour when Miss Elston 


was to call with an Interest neither exactly cared 

to confess. 

“ Edith, this is Miss Elston/* I said, as the 
door was thrown open, and the lady I had 
walked with in the morning entered. She wat, 
in dress, appearance, and speech a most perfect 
lady. Her tearful face and modest bearing made 
their way at once to my sister's heart: and I 
saw, long before the interview was ended, that 
her admiration of Miss Elston was quite as great 
as my own. The hat had been replaced by a 
bonnet, that allowed the beauty of her eyes and 
brow to be seen more distinctly; and, contrary 
to my expectation, the second impression she 
made upon me was even more favourable than 
the first. If I had had the actual heroine of the 
story 1 wm§ about to paint, I could not bave 
been more fortunate. Her explanation to Edith 
was scarcely more clear than that she had given 
to me—She was persecuted and miserablefrom 
causes she could not divulge, and she sought for 
a refuge with us. If we did not grant it she 
would have to seek it elsewhere—on the conti¬ 
nent, she said, or wherever would afford the 
best hiding-place for a time. 

This was the substance of her story; and at 
its close my sister said, “ I will not do you the 
injustice of believing that you are doing a 
wrong thing; and 1 will not further op¬ 
press you by trying to find out what you deem 
it best to hide; though, as you are to go with ub 
into the country, and will necessarily be thrown 
into close companionship with me, I wish it had 
appeared best to you to trust your secret to our 
keeping: it would have given us confidence; 
and if the wrongs you seem to suffer under are 
redressable, you would, I am sure, bave had my 
brother's best assistance, and both our sym- 
pathies/' 

The sight of a beautiful face in sorrow and 
tears is not pleasant; and Edith's half-expressed 
wish that she would tell us how and by whom 
she was wronged, brought back to her face all 
the distress her early words had driven away. 

“ At Fallowfield House, Miss Elston," 1 said, 
“ you will bs as quiet and retired as the throstle 
is at nesting-time. A score of houses and a 
church make up the entire village: and, except 
Mr. Withers, the rector, we have no visitor. 
Let me tell you, so you will not be deceived as 
to how monotonous an existence you will find 
there. We usually rise with the sun, and are 
seldom out of bed more than an hour after she 
sets. I paint from the early morning till four 
in the afternoon, when we dine; and after that 
we walk in the meadows by the Avon, or read 
till bedtime. The quiet, even life I require for 
my work, makes it imperative for me to live like 
a hermit; and to everything is managed, at Fal¬ 
lowfield, by one domestic and my sister, in the 
simplest way." 

“ 1 shall like it the better, sir, for all this; and 
shall never, never forget your generoeity iu per¬ 
mitting me to share it with you." 

So it was arranged, and on the following morn¬ 
ing she was writing for us on the platform at 
the Euston Station, from whence we went to 
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Warwick, and on by the pleasant corn-fields of 
Ashowe to Fallowfield House. 

******* 

Very few of the many occupations men have 
made for themselves are so exacting as the art 
of the painter; but still fewer have so pure and 
sweet a reward to bestow upon their followers, 
or offer half such inducements to the man who 
loves nature: for, to succeed in painting, it is 
not enough that you should have a correct 
knowledge of form, a clear eye to distinguish 
colour, and a ready conception of beauty; but 
you must also have sympathy with the thing 
you paint. Without this the faithful fidelity, 
the high poetry of art can never be rendered. 
Tou may paint a portrait, but you cannot make 
a picture: just as a man who cannot see all 
beauty, feel all misery, can never make a poet. 

Few events worth recording marked the three 
weeks succeeding our return to Ashowe; the 
preliminary sketches for my picture and the 
details occupying me, and leaving Edith and 
Miss Elston very much together. They had be¬ 
come fond of each other’s society; tne quiet, 
gentle ways of Miss Elston iust according with 
Edith’s taste. I, too, found her society a great 
pleasure; and after the early reserve, so natural 
to the circumstances of our meeting, had worn 
away, we walked together many a sweet evening, 
when the sun was setting in all the grandeur 
and glory of an autumn evening. I have never, 
since, known autumn evenings so sweet as 
those. The voices of the reapers and gleaners, 
busy in the fields, the delight I had in contem¬ 
plating my work, and, above all, the pleasure 
it was to interest Miss Elston, and make her 
forget her sorrow, whatever it might arise from, 
combined to complete my happiness. Perhaps 
I was not so disinterested in all the efforts I 
made to wean her from uneasy thoughts; for 
my greatest felicity was, in some measure, de¬ 
pendent upon her. 

If I had had no greater reward than that 
which showed itself in her face, I should 
have been amply repaid. The blue semicircles 
gradually retired from under her eyes; her 
checks regained their colour, and the happiest 
change was evident in her whole being. Every 
day I felt more sure she was justified in what 
she had done; and my indignation against her 
(to me unknown) injurer increased in an exact 
ratio with my decreasing belief that I was doing 
wrong in giving her the home she had so earn¬ 
estly pleaded for. Her nature was simple, 
affectionate, and as pure as the nature of a 
spring violet. It was impossible that she should 
do wrong; yet I wished she would tell me all— 

I longed so to be able to speak words of comfort 
to her; to assure her with my own tongue, if 
possible, that I thought she had done right, and 
to keep her from the thoughts that made her so 
despondent whenever she was much alone; and 
for this reason Edith or I contrived to be con¬ 
stantly with her. She had come to us like a 
little timid, trusting bird, that had been hunted 
by boys; and surely it was only the work of a 
true man and woman to ease her of her trouble 


by winning her affection. She was, as lhave said, 
all I could desire for my picture: a contrast to 
Edith (who was the only other figure), and yet 
a by no means violent one, that could offend the 
most critical eye. That picture was “ Effie 
Deans ” and her sister “ Jeanie.” Miss Elston 
—or “ Effie,” as we used after a little while to 
call her—was just a prototype of the beautiful 
trusting and erring heroine : while “ Jeanie” 
was almost as faith fully represented by Edith; 
but, as she used to say, “ she had na the brown 
een.” 

By the time the leaves were falling, my pic* 
ture was far advanced, and every day that served 
for its advancement, served also to strengthen 
the friendship and affection that existed between 
us and My Model. 

In the long evenings we occupied ourselves 
by reading aloud the beautiful tale from which 
my picture had its birth, so that I might keep 
its spirit well before my mind. But when Miss 
Elston read, my thoughts were more of her 
than of the tale and of the fancied likeness 
existing between her and Effie. I could look at 
her when she was reading, and not disturb her; 
and that was why I liked her to read: not that 
I did not know her face. I had looked at it as 
only an artist who looks to draw it and take 
its expression as well as the lines can know a 
face. It was in those quiet nights, while she 
was reading, that I first knew I loved her. The 
mysterious trouble in which she had come to 
me, her simple loving way and womanly grace, 
had won upon me so stealthily that the first time 
it came across me that I loved her I gave ao 
involuntary start that made her stop in the 
middle of the sentence she was reading, and it 
was many days before I could allow myself to 
acknowledge that I really loved her, as the one 
woman whom of all the world I would like to 
make my wife. 

Edith (a woman’s eyes are always keenest in 
these matters) knew it long before me, and, by 
frequent allusion to my altered bearing, sought 
to draw the only secret I am conscious of ever 
having kept from her, from my tongue. It wis 
a long time before she succeeded. 

Mias Elston had written to her brother the 
first week after she came to Ashowe. There 
was one other correspondent—a lady, to whom 
she wrote, and from her every week brought t 
reply. The effect of these letters was very 
contrary: sometimes the result would be shown 
in an increase of friendliness and satisfaction; 
and, at others, I have seen a tear come into her 
eye as she has kissed Edith in bidding her good 
night. Sometimes I did not paint for days: 
that was when I was perplexing myself with 
questions about her past history, that I could 
never solve, but that kept me awake in bed many 
a night, in those early days of our acquaintance, 
before I could persuade myself to tell her of my 
love. It was the day following the receipt of 
one of these letters which had exercised a more 
gloomy influence over Miss Elston than any of 
its predecessors, that I found a fragment of a 
letter in my studio. I should not nave noticed 
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it, but that it lay upon a sketch I wanted, and 
the words upon it struck me forcibly. I had 
often brought the letters from the village-school, 
which was also the post-office, and I knew it was 
the hand-writing of Miss Elston’s correspondent. 
The words on it were: “He is seeking you every- 
to—.” They were underlined, and the paper was 
tom and ragged at the edge where the “here” had 
joined the “everyw” to make “everywhere.” 
The whole of that, and many succeeding days 
and nights did those words haunt me, waking 
or asleep. I saw them in every description of 
hand-writing that has ever been written or 
printed, ana the he was always in larger capitals 
than the rest. 

I think the first sane form in which I looked 
at the question, was in trying to discover how 
the fragment had got carried there. Was it 
possible that Miss Elston had discovered the 
attachment I only just knew of myself, and had 
taken this means—the gentlest—only means at 
her command of telling me not to encourage a 
passion that could onlyjbe attended with misery? 
At first this seemed probable—almost certain; 
but by-and-bye it was dismissed, and the real 
way in which it came to lie there was made clear 
to me. Miss Elston had read her letter in the 
garden behind the house, and there tom it into 
inches, one of which had been carried by the 
wind, and deposited where I found it. There 
seemed a kind of special Providence in this— 
warning me to dismiss all thoughts but those of 
friendship for “ Effie” from my bosom; but that 
was impossible. I bad not sought her: when 
she came I had not gone to work, and deliberately 
made myself love her. I had not gone to love, 
but love had come to me—taken possession of 
my whole being—supplanted the place my art 
had always held in my affections; and now love 
must go on to the end of the chapter. And 
who was hr? the hr who was searching 
everywhere for her ? The first question was 
barely set at rest in my mind, when this took its 
place. Her youth, her conversation—ten thou¬ 
sand things rose up, to ease me of the terrible 
thought that it might be her husband. Who ever 
wished like I did to disbelieve a thing he could 
not find twenty grounds of untruth in ? And, 
if not a husband, who then, and what was he ? 
What claim had he upon that young and beauti¬ 
ful girl of almost childlike simplicity, who had 
been looking confidingly up into my face for so 
many happy weeks ? Happy weeks ! Ah! 
they are all over now. This question echoed 
again and again in my mind, until the he be¬ 
came a demon of gigantic proportions, whom I 
saw at every turning in my areams, pouncing 
down upon my Effie. 

And all this while, though I often sat before 
the canvas, I did no painting, and the change in 
my manner destroyed our happiness altogether. 
A hundred times 1 made up my mind to tell 
Effie of my love, and conjure her to tell me the 
history of her past. This was what I wanted 
first, for I felt I could not ask her for love, 
ignorant as I was of her a few months before, 
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and coming to me in the mysterious way she had 
done. 

Tossed about by these harassing doubts 
and fears, the months went slowly by. At 
Christmas we made a faint attempt to be merry, 
but were not successful in the least degree; the 
only things in which 1 found my relief were novels 
and my meerschaum. Perhaps the relief the 
former brought to me resulted from the habit 
into which Edith and Miss Elston had fallen, of 
sharing the reading; and 1 used to sit and 
smoke and dream away the while. But spring 
was coming, and there was yet much to ao to 
the picture. 

“You’ll never get it done in time for the 
Academy,” Edith said. “ Be a man!” 

And after that I worked as I had never 
worked before. In the tender sorrow of Effie 
and Jeanie I lost my own. While the daylight 
lasted, and I could paint, I was comparatively 
happy : but in the night, when we all gathered 
together, 1 could not talk freely, or be as I had 
been before I loved her. 

, Miss Elston was by no means an unmoved 
spectator of my passion, and all I had once done 
to gain her affection was now repaid by her ten¬ 
fold : she knew where I laid my pipe, and would 
fetch it: she knew what passages I liked her to 
linger over best; but she did all these little 
loving-kindnesses in a strange, sad way. Her 
sadness, I thought, is all the better for my 
picture—all the worse for me. 

At last my picture was done. I had never 
painted like that before—1 have never painted 
like it since. It was done, and now I would tell 
Edith and Effie the secret that had so long borne 
me down. 

“ Now that it is finished, Edith, how do you 
like it ?” I said. Effie had just gone out of the 
room. 

“ It is better than you have ever done before, 
Arthur. The same spirit that lived in Raffael, 
when he painted “ La Fornarina,” has lived in 
you while you were drawing Effie. Oh, Arthur!” 
she said, lowering her voice, and laying her hand 
upon my shoulder, “ why have you tried to keep 
a secret—such a secret—from me ? That face 
is almost divine, Arthur; but 

<Tis not your work, but Love's. Love unperceived— 
A more ideal artist he than all— 

Came, drew your pencil from you, made those eyes 
Darker than darkest pansies—' 

and your love has been a burden to you, and 
you would not let me help to bear it.” 

Edith spoke passionately: she felt that I had 
wronged her by keeping my secret. She was 
right; but I had wronged myself more, for I 
had suffered many hours of misery in silence, 
that she would have made less heavy to bear. 
Standing there before the picture, I told her the 
story she had already divined, and that night I 
told Effie also. 

It was a grey February evening; the wind was 
very cold, ana rushing and moaning through 
the trees outside. Miss Elston and I were sitting 
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alone on the hearth, and the flickering biases 
from the fire were our only light. 

“ Have you any tidings of your brother yet, 
Effie?” I said. 

" He will be in England to-morrow, and will 
come here to thank you for your noble gene¬ 
rosity to me, tbe moment he arrives.” 

“lam very glad he is coming, Effie.” 

There was a pause. I broke it. 

“ Effie, I have been thinking of the many, 
many happy days we have had together here 
since you first came.” 

There was another awkward pause, for Effie 
did not speak. I broke it again, and this time 
I spoke to the purpose. 

“ Effie, dearest Effie,” I said, rising from my 
chair and crossing the hearth to where she sat, 
" I love you.” 

" Don’t, oh don’t say so, Mr. Addison!” she 
cried, covering her face with her hands. 

<( Why should I not ? I have been loving you 
more and more every day since you first came 
to me in sorrow. I have been yearning towards 
you, longing to know the cause of your misery, 
that I might comfort and console you with sym» 
pathy and manly tender love. Till 1 knew you I 
loved my art first, best of everything ; now I 
love only you.” 

She uncovered her face, and got up from her 
seat. 

" Dear Mr. Addison,” she said, bursting into 
tears, " don’t—don’t pain me so.” 

" But why should it pain you, friendless and 
alone as you are, to hear that 1 love you, as the 
woman I would make my wife—that I would 
die for you if it were necessary to your happi¬ 
ness ? Effie, do you love another ?” 

" I love none other,” she answered, sinking 
into her chair; “ but I am married.” 

Married I Married 1 My senses reeled, as I 
heard the words; and tbe hideous he of the 
letter rose up like the ghost of a deadly antago¬ 
nist whom 1 had slain in battle. 

I could hear Miss Elton’s low sobs, and my 
Bister’s footsteps on the stairs. She hesitated at 
the door; ana I said, with an unnatural calm¬ 
ness that had succeeded the momentary storm, 
" You can come in, Edith,” and then I sat down. 

Edith, with a woman’s penetration, saw at 
once our misery, and was silent. Oh the horror 
of those few silent moments, when no sound 
was to be heard but the moaning of the chill 
February wind, and when there was no hope in 
my future! 

When 1 looked round again Effie was wiping 
the tears away, and when she had done she got 
up and came to where I sat. There was a stool 
near my feet, and she knelt down upon it; my 
hands were resting on my knees, and she 
clasped hers over them, resting her chin upon 
them, and, looking up into my face with a sad, 
pitying, beautiful glance, that was very hard to 
bear. The firelight shone out cheerfully on us, 
but that was the only cheerful thing in the whole 
room. She never looked more beautiful and 
loveable than then. She wore a dress I had 
once praised, that fitted tight to her neck and 


wrists, where narrow bands of spotless linen 
folded back upon the stuff. 

"Dear, dear friend,” she said, "lot me tell 
you, at last, the history I hoped never to have 
bad to reveal to you, of my folly and another's 
guilt But let me first obtain that which will be 
my only comfort, your pardon for the deception 
I nave acted toward you, and the pain I have se 
unwillingly caused you, whom, of all the world, 
I most desired to please, and for whose bappU 
ness I would have sacrificed the dearest joy of 
my life. 

“ I will not linger over the history that has 
embittered my life, and that will have, from this 
hour, another deep regret attached to it; for 1 
know it will lessen the remnant of good opinion 
you both have of me. Three years ago (when I 
was but seventeen), against the will of all my 
friends, I married. Unfortunately for me I was 
very rich, and my riches brought me many 
suitors® among them many worthy men, and not 
a few bad ones. Let it suffice to say I chose 
the worst.” 

The tears Miss Elston strove to repress aross 
and choked her utterance. 

"I don’t,” she continued—"I really don’t 
know how to tell you, Edith, what a fool I have 
been. It was infatuation—madness; but I 
loved him alone, and could no more help it than 
I could undo it now. I loved him, and be¬ 
lieved he loved me too. I never doubted 
that his word was the truth, though I now 
know it to have been always false; for, unlike 
most men who do lie, he seemed to do it 
because be liked it best, and never spoke tbe 
truth even when it was easiest. My wilful¬ 
ness—my disobedience perhaps merited pun¬ 
ishment; but not tbe bitter, bitter misery I 
have undergone. Before a month was over be 
told me that he bad married me only to pay his 
debts, and took no pains to bide from me his 
real character: and vet I loved him almost as 
much as ever 1 bad aone—loved him madly and 
blindly—while be heaped indignities upon me. 

"When I went to my father’s bouse, soon 
after my marriage, he refused to see me, so 
greatly had I displeased him. My mother was 
dead, Alfred was at sea, and I did not care to 
go to any of my old friends or more distant 
relations, who I knew would take pattern from 
my father and refuse to associate with me. Mv 
misery was complete. Sometimes a whole week 
went by, and he never came home; and when 
he did, it was only to abuse me and make me 
sign a paper for more money. 

" I never objected to sign those papers—never 
even looked how much each one represented. 
I only tried to alter him—to make him love me 
as 1 loved him. But it was all in vain: he did 
not seem to have anything tender, anything 
manly in his nature, and his cruelty had made 
me almost cease to love him; when a great 
change came over him, and he came to live in 
the house regularly, like any other man; and I 
thought at last his heart was turned towards 
me, lor he seemed gentler than he bad ever done 
before, and more like the man who first won my 
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lore, I did everything a woman eonld do to 
make his home attractive. 1 I learned his games 
at cards, that I might play with him in the long 
winter nights: indeed, as I have said, 1 did 
everything. Bat it was all of no avail; for it 
was not long ere I discovered what he wanted 
and hoped to gain by this feigned affection and 
altered demeanour. 

"In the two miserable years we had been 
married he had wasted all my money. How, 
I did not know at the time—though I do 
now. I thought he must have gambled it 
away; but he spent it in a worse way than that. 
Ana then he wanted me to rob my brother 
Alfred of his property. 1 don’t know how it 
came to be so, out Alfred’s money and mine 
were so mixed-up together that we never knew 
which was which, and either could have claimed 
it all. Poor Aunt Milner, when she left it us, 
never knew how much misery my share would 
cause me, or she would have made another use 
of it. It had been agreed between us, before 
Alfred went out the last time, that we should 
carry out the spirit of aunt’s bequest, and each 
take an equal share, with mutual trust in each 
other. I did not know then that I could possi¬ 
bly get his, or he mine: and I only discovered 
it from a letter my father (who still refused to 
see me) sent just in time to prevent my giving 
the power over it to my husband. 

"Oh Edith, I do not believe that I ever 
deserved my fkther should treat me as he did. 
I had refused to sign the paper, and my husband 
had, by a great effort, kept his temper down, 
and asked me to walk out with him, and he said 
I should think better of it by the morning, for 
he really must have the cash to pay a pressing 
debt with. It was not much he wanted, and he 
had been so altered, so kind, that I had scarcely 
the heart to refuse him. 

“ While we were out that evening we passed 
my father in the street, and he would not look 
at me. We did not speak of the money again 
that night, but I lay awake all through it, 
trying to frame an excuse; for I saw, if be once 
overcame me, that he would never rest till he 
had robbed my brother of every shilling. In 
the morning he began by entreating me to give 
it to him. 1 refused, and he flew into a passion. 
I shudder now, and think I hear his terrible 
voice, uttering taunts and imprecations such as 
he did then.’’ 

The wind had risen, and was howling round 
the chimneys. There did seem a voice mingling 
with it; but the misery of my hopeless love, 
and the pity inspired by Miss Elston’s narrative, 
had heightened my fancy. It could be nothing 
more than imagination: still it seemed to be 
heard by all of us at once; for Edith started 
visibly. Miss Elston paused, and I looked round 
the dim room to see that we were alone. 

" He taunted me,” she continued, speaking 
hurriedly, "with my father’s disregard; he 
cursed me because he had no child, and I know 
not what he threatened to do unless I did as he 
wanted me before the night, I was resolute: 
determined to bear anything, everything, rather 


than betray my brother’s trust. His conduct 
every day became more unbearable. Bomednaes 
be would stay away for days and days, and then 
only come, half intoxicated, to neap curses 
upon me. 

"Just at this time my father died, and, feeling 
more than ever the solitariness and miseiy of my 
position, I sought some of my old friends—-ana 
among them Mrs. Dean, a friend of my mother’s. 
But I could not bring myself to tell even her 
what I am telling you; though I have written it 
in a letter to her since I came here, where I 
should never have been but for her kind thought¬ 
fulness, for she suggested it to me. 

"Though I had refused to give him my 
brother’s money, I did not hesitate, when need 
came, to use some of it for myself. I had no 
other, and he would not have cared if I had 
starved; but when he knew that I did so he was 
wilder, harsher than ever, and sometimes I had 
to jump away from his heavy fist, aiming a blow 
at me. I bore it all as meekly as I could. If I 
sinned greatly in marrying him, surely my 
atonement has been great also; for the circum¬ 
stances of my life were more utterly wretched 
than those awarded to the basest of criminals, 
and I had no sustaining love to aid me in bear¬ 
ing them—nothing but the consciousness of my 
own innocence to keep faith in me through it ail. 

" I was at Mrs. Dean's that night when you 
were there, and saw you, though I did not 
mingle with the visitors. My heart was very 
heavy, and I was then sorely tempted to commit 
a great crime, to end my misery with my life 1 
For I had discovered that my husband was liv¬ 
ing with another woman, to enrich whose bouse 
and adorn whose person he would have stolen 
Alfred’s money, as be had already done mine! I 
saw that woman in her house; she insulted me 
as none but the lowest, basest of women can 
insult another. And he—unnatural monster 
that he is—stood coolly by, and laughed in my 
face!—Hark!” 

I had seen the tears glistening upon Miss 
Elston’s cheeks by the light of the fire, as she 
knelt close to me, narrating this story. But at 
the utterance of that last word " Hark 1” her 
voice was not that of a woman in sorrow, but 
of a maniac in her wildest moment. She started 
to her feet. There was a hoarse voice shouting 
in the garden, and my dog, aroused by it, waa 
barking very fiercely. I got up from my seat, 
and she threw herself upon me, shrieking 
wildly, " It is he I—it is he 1” 

A moment later there was a long, loud rap, 
from a stick, upon the door. I placed Misa 
Elston in a chair, and moved toward it. Edith 
tried to assure her, to recall her to her sensea. 

" He shall not enter the house to harm you 
while I live I” I said, before I left her, calUnar 
Turk—a bold Newfoundland—to my side, as I 
approached the door, and the knock was re* 
pealed. I opened it as Edith lit the lamp. 

" Mr. Addison I” said a gruff voice. 

" Yes, sir, I said. "What is your business? 99 

He took two strides into tne room; Turk 
growled, and kept his head against my hand. 
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ready to obey my slightest movement. Miss 
Elston rose from her chair, and put one hand 
on Edith’s shoulder. 

“ What do you mean by entering my house 
unasked? What is your business ?” I demanded, 
sternly. 

“ I come to claim my wife—and that’s she!” 

Miss Elston gave a loud, long shriek, and 
fell upon the floor. 

“ If you attempt to advance, sir,” I said, 
with an unnatural coolness, “ I shall stop you.” 
I looked down at Turk as I spoke, and laid my 
hand upon his head. With him to aid me I 
should not have feared a vicious ox. “ This 
woman i6 under my roof and my protection. 
She has been persecuted—she is terrified now, 
and I desire that you will at once quit my house, 
which you have violated by an unbidden en¬ 
trance 1” 

He swore a terrible oath, that made me shud¬ 
der, and put out his arm to move me from the 
path to his swooning wife. Turk growled again. 

“ One word of mine,” I said, in the same calm 
voice SB before, “ will send my dog’s teeth into 
your throat! Attempt to pass me and that 
word will be spoken. This is not the hour or 
the place in which to claim a wife you have bru¬ 
tally ill-treated; therefore begone from my 
house!” 

Expostulation, threats, oaths followed; but 
I kept my place, and Turk kept his. 

“ Unless you leave this place,” I said, passion 
taking the place of the unnatural calm I had at 
first experienced, ” words will not avail you, 
and I shall treat you as I would a burglar in 
the night, and leave you to the mercy of this 
dog!” 

With another fierce oath he left the room, 
and I made fast the door. 

All night he lurked about the house, and all 
night long Turk kept watch and guard, passing 


from room to room with an occasional loir 
growl, just in keeping with the mournful, deso¬ 
late sighing and moaning of the wind, to winch, 
through that long night, we three sat listening 
before the fire. There was such a sense (5 
mutual confidence in keeping close together, 
that we tacitly remained there; the pale and 
sorely-troubled Effie of my picture, with her 
head resting on my sister’s shoulder, and seldom 
speaking. So we passed the night. 

In the morning I sent to the village inn. He 
had been there before daylight, and waited 
till they arose; when he haa drunk a great 
auantity of strong drink, and gone away. In 
the gloaming of the evening Miss Eliton’i 
brother came, and, after a sojourn with us of a 
few days, they left Ashowe together. 

Twelve years have gone since that picture of 
“ Effie in the prison” was seen on the walls of 
the Royal Academy. Twelve times the spring 
has blossomed into summer and ripened into 
mellow autumn since Miss Elston and her bro¬ 
ther left Fallowfield-house. It is autumn now, 
and the sun is sinking below the hill, and the 
voice of the gleaner is loud in the field, and 
entering in at the open window of my studio, 
where this last scene I have to show is occur¬ 
ring. 

Resting on my easel is a picture of two 
sisters in the cell of a prison, and before it 
stand my sister (still Edith Addison), my wife, 
and two dear children—a girl and a ruddy-faced 
boy. 

“ But, Ma,” says the girl—who is, in fact, a 
miniature of the pale sister in the picture— 
" how pale and thin you were then.” 

" Yes, Effie dear,” I take itjupon myself to 
answer, “ Ma was pale and thin and full of 
trouble thirteen years ago, when she first be¬ 
came My Modbl.” 


LEAVES FOR TH 

THE LIVING TOYS. 

(From the German), 

Once upon a time there lived a little boy—I 
wish there were more like him—who was so 
good-humoured, that his face was as bright and 
as pleasant as a sunbeam. Everything was right 
with him, everything pleased him; he laughed 
with everyone, and was universally beloved. If 
people did what he wished them to do, he was 
overjoyed; if they did not, he patiently sub¬ 
mitted. 

When our little friend—whom we will call 
Max—went out to take a walk in the town, he 
thought everything beautiful and grand, but 
more especially he liked the soldiers. As a 
regiment marched by, to the sound of fife and 
drum. Max would clap his hands for joy, beat 
time to the music, and march along with his 
little feet as stately and brave as the tall officers 


E LITTLE ONES. 

with their gilded epaulettes and clanking swords 
This being the case, it may easily be imagined 
that of all his numerous play-things none were 
so dear to Max as his three boxes of tin soldiers 
—artillery, cavalry, and infantry—which his 
uncle had given him on his birthday. He would 
sit for hours at his little table, setting them out 
in battalions, making them parade, march, and 
exercise. Still they sometimes appeared rather 
tiresome with their stiff unbending forms, look¬ 
ing with their noses straight before them, and 
with the same faces every day. 

It happened one bright summer’s morning 
that Max got up earlier than usual, went into 
the nursery, and remained there playing with 
his tin soldiers for several hours. When he was 
tired, he went out into the garden. There he 
admired and caressed the flowers—he was not 
allowed to gather them—jumped and sprang 
about, and played at leap-frog over the small 
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clumps of laurel on the lawn; always looking there. The church-doors opened wide, and 
carefully about, that he might not tread on a through them could be seen pictures, and 
worm, or injure a plant, or kick off the flower- sculptures, and a little altar, ana a beautifully 
buds with his heels. All at once he was met in carved screen; while in the tower a little peal of 
an alley of the garden by a beautiful child, about bells began to ring, so fine and fairy-like, that 
his own age. one must listen very intently to be able to hear 

Max stared at the strange boy—and well he them. The trees around the church had budded 
might; for the new comer was clothed in a robe into leaf and blossom; and birds not much 
whiter than the cherry-blossoms on the tree, larger than a pin’s head hopped and fluttered 
and on each shoulder was a little golden wing among their branches, and sang most beautifully, 
that shone brighter than the sun. Our good- But suddenly their voices were rendered quite 
humoured friend was quite dazzled; nevertheless inaudible, for the tin trumpeters in the street 
he remembered that his kind mamma had began to blow their trumpets in splendid style, 
taught him to be polite to every one, and though playing a grand new march; the officer raised 
his great blue eyes still remained wide open with nis sword in the air, and called out in a small 
astonishment, he mustered up courage to make a shrill voice, “ March I” and all the infantry 
bow to the beautiful stranger, ana said in a soldiers lifted their legs and marched round the 
friendly tone, “ Good morning!” table. 

The child nodded and smiled, and said very Our little boy stood dumb-foundered before 
graciously, “ You are such a good boy, you may the table, and did not know what to say or how 
wish something. Let it be what it will, 1 will to look. All at once the artillery began to march 
grant your request.” out of their circle; the little horses with the 

Max did not think very long about it. He leaden cannons neighed, ran, and trotted; the 
fetched a deep breath, and then said, “ Oh! if cannons rattled over the table with a deafening 
my tin soldiers would but get alive!” noise. As soon as they were fairly out of the 

Then the beautiful boy laughed, and nodded town the artillery men took it into their heads to 
bis head; he kissed Max on the middle of the fire, and made such an uproar that all the birds 
forehead with his rosy lips, and flew up into the in the trees rose up into the air with loud cries, 
air as swiftly as a butterfly. Our little friend At the same time there was a great clattering on 
remained quite still, looking up, long after the ■ the other side of the town, as if two dozen 
wonderful child had disappeared; then suddenly 1 knitting-needles fell on the table all together, 
recollecting himself, he gave a great jump for joy, | It was the cavalry galloping over the bridge, 
laughed aloud in the delight of his heart, and The silver paper had become real water; and a 
ran straight into the house, and up-stairs into little black speck that had been upon it was 
the nurseiy. There stood all his play-things on j changed into a boat. The brown horse of one 
the round table, just as he had left them. j of the tin riders turned restive, and fell splash 
There was a town with a broad street of painted I over the parapet of the bridge into the water, 
houses; at one end stood the church, surrounded Then the boatman came rowing along in his 
by trees; in the street marched the infantry, | little bark, and fished out the man and the 
while the artillery with their cannons were ranged horse. But they proved too heavy for the boat; 
in a circle near the church. At one side of the | it turned over, and rider, horse, and boatman 
town Max had built a bridge with bricks, and j fell struggling into the stream. Then Max gave 
had placed a piece of silver paper under to , a loud scream and woke up! He had dreamed 
represent the water. The cavalry officer was j the whole history of the beautiful boy and the 
already on the bridge; and behind him came the i living toys, while he was fast asleep under the 
trumpeter. The remaining soldiers followed elder-bush in the garden, 
after, three abreast. All these were as stiff and At first our good-humoured boy felt rather 
mute as when Max had quitted them to play in sorry and disappointed, but he soon recovered 
the garden. But now, as he stepped on tiptoe himself, and displaced his usual merry face and 
up to the table, what wonders happened! The bright smiles. He laughed with his mother 
wooden houses had got bright windows, and about his funny dream, and took twice as much 
pretty little girls and women looked out here and pleasure as before in his pretty tin soldiers. 


OUR LIBRARY TABLE. 

Autobiography of Miss Cornrlia Cornelia,” as Mrs. Piozzi calls her, who figured 
Knight. Lady Companion to the Prin- amongst the literary ladies of the day, as the 
cess Charlotte. (W . H. Alien and Co ., author of “ Dinarbas,” a sort of supplement to 
Leadenhall-street, London.) —Without the gos- Dr. Johnson’s “Rasselas;” “Marcus Flami- 
sip of Madame D’Arblay’s Diary, or the chat- nius,” a classical novel, which had the honour 
tiness of the Widow Delaney’s Memoirs, the of reaching a second edition; and “ A Descrip- 
Autobiography of Miss Knight affords a vain- tion of Latium; or, II Campagne di Roma,” 
able contribution to the future social and do- with etchings by her own hands; was the 
mestic history of the Georgian era. Her own daughter of Admiral Sir Joseph Knight, an 
story is soon told. The after “far-famed officer, we are told, of a well-deserved reputa- 
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tion. Mies Knight was bora in 1757. Her 
childish days were spent in London, where, 
under the superintendence of her mother, she 
received an excellent education; and, as a girl, 
made the acquaintance of Johnson, Goldsmith, 
Burke, 8ir Joshua Reynolds, and other celebri¬ 
ties of the day. In 1775 her father. Sir Joseph 
Knight, died at Harwich, where he had gone for 
sea-bathing. His last meal was a little fruit and 
a glass of wine, which his daughter handed him, 
and which the loyal gentleman drank to the 
health of the King, “ wishing him out of his 
troubles.’ 1 “ After this he begged my mother to 
read to him * The Sermon on the Mount,’ a part 
of 8cripture which he particularly loved.” 
While she was reading he expired. After this 
sad epoch in the life of wife and daughter. Lady 
Knignt, finding herself in straitened circum¬ 
stances, and failing to obtain a pension from the 
Grown, left England, and, after travelling 
through France, finally fixed her residence in 
Italy. For some twenty years after their de¬ 
parture from England we find the mother and 
daughter oscillating between Rome and Naples, 
mixing in the best society, and seeing much of 
the political and prelatical sides of Italian life. 
But, in spite of these surroundings, Cornelia 
Knight remained faithful to her creed and 
country, nourished a hatred of jacobinical and 
revolutionary tendencies, and (in the language 
of the editor of her autobiography) was in every 
pulse of her heart a Tory and a Bourbonite. At 
Naples, Lady Knight and her daughter became 
the intimate friends of Sir William and Lady 
Hamilton; and when, after the battle of the 
Nile, the British fleet, followed by their French 

S rises, sailed into the beautiful bay, Miss 
[night’s telescope was one of the first that de¬ 
scried the blue ensign of the Hero. A few days 
later Nelson’s own ship arrived, and a jubilant 
scene of welcome and congratulation ensued; the 
smooth bay, covered with boats, resounded with 
the strains of “God save the King,” “Rule 
Britannia,” and “See the Conquering Hero 
comes,” airs which no English man or woman 
can hear unmoved in a foreign land. No won¬ 
der that the English Admiral’s daughter shared 
in the general enthusiasm, and that when 
brought into personal intimacy with the victor 
of the Nile, wno made the English Ambassador’s 
his home, she, too, should yield to hero-worship, 
and exhibit her cleverness and her patriotism at 
the same time by celebrating his victories in 
verse. By the officers of the fleet she was styled 
“Nelson’s charming Poet Laureate.” An ode, 
descriptive of the blowing up of L’Orient, was 
•et to music by Haydn, who, on one occasion 
when Lady Hamilton sang it, accompanied her 
on the pianoforte, and the effect, we are assured, 
“ was grand.” To such laudatorv strains. Lady 
Morgan tells us, the hero listened with ingenu¬ 
ous pleasure, and would even encore Lady 
Hamilton when sbe sang them. Of these 
encores Miss Knight says nothing; indeed she 
is very wisely reticent on the subject of the un¬ 
fortunate intimacy of the great Admiral and the 
frail Lady Emma, whose moral character she 


briefly states to have been a strange mixture of 
right and wrong. When, however, on the re¬ 
turn of the whole party to England, the scandtl 
became patent, Mise Knight, though with 
some compunctions visitings, lest her doing 10 
should appear ungrateful, abjured her associa¬ 
tion with the Hamilton party, emphatically as¬ 
serting that, at the time of her intimacy with 
them at Naples—for, from the period of her 
mother’s death, she bad continued to reside 
with them till their return to England—” that 
was certainly no impropriety in living under 
Lady Hamilton's roof; her house was the resort 
of the best company of all nations, and the at¬ 
tention paid to Lord Nelson seemed perfectly 
natural.” On the homeward-bound voyage from 
Palermo the Admiral touched at Leghorn, to 
land the Queen of Naples and her family $ and 
here Miss Knight passed a day with the Countess 
of Albany ana Count Alfieri, who wa» very near 
jeopardising the fair Cornelia, by intrusting hs 
“ Mi so-Gallo ” to her care, in order to hare it 
1 published in England. The risk she ran of 
falling into the hands of the French, with his 
bitter satire in her possession, having occurred 
to him, he retracted his intention, and subse¬ 
quently refused to let her have it. From Ancona, 
their next landing-place, the whole party visited 
Vienna; and here itjwas where Miss Knight met 
Haydn, who was staying with the magnificent 
Prince Esterhazy. At Hamburgh, amongst other 
celebrated persons, the fair voyager made the 
acquaintance of the German poet Klopetoek, 
and his wife—a pleasing-featured, fat, fair wo¬ 
man, much younger than himself, and a good 
musician. While there the door opened, and a 
grave-looking personage, in full canonicals, en¬ 
tered the room with a Bible in hie hand. He 
walked up to Lord Nelson, and aeked him to 
write his name on a blank page of the book. 
With this request Nelson willingly complied, 
and the clergyman gave him his blessing and 
withdrew. This was the German pastor of 
whom Southey tells us, who, between 70 ana 
80 years of age, travelled forty miles, with the 
Bible of bis parish church, to obtain the auto¬ 
graph of Nelson on the first leaf of it. Armed 
at length in town, “Sir William and Ladr 
Hamilton went with Lord Nelson to dine with 
his father and Lady Nelsonwhile Mis* 
Knight and Mrs. Cadogan—the mother of 
Lady Emma—put up at an hotel in Albemarle’ 
street. That same evening Sir Thomas Tron- 
bridge, an old friend of her father, call* on 
Cornelia, and advises her to go to her friend, 
Mrs. NapeanB, the Secretary of the Admiralty* 
wife, who herself calls the next day and rdierei 
Mrs. Cadogan of her charge. Miss Knigbri 
impression of her country men and womsn, afar 
so long a residence abroad, is not flattering* 
Mr. Windham and Lord Caatlereagh appear to 
her the two moat agreeable statesmen in sockjT* 
Some of the official gentlemen seemed to b* 
conceited and coldly satirical; and sne ob¬ 
serve*— 

That in morning visits it was not only t heism * 
style of drees, but that nearly the same topic« 
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conversation, the tame time of staying, end the 
mam expressions would be used by almost every 
lady who made ber appearance. 

These conventionalities, after the natural and 
unaffected manners of the southern Italians, 
rendered it at first impossible for the long- 
alienated Englishwoman to feel at home. Fur¬ 
thermore, she found the nation full of poverty 
and distress. It was, in fact, a year of famine, 
and of great financial embarrassment; more¬ 
over, tbe darkness and shortness of the days 
seemed strange to her, as to Andrea Plaudi, an old 
Italian friend, of whom she one day asked how 
he liked London. “ I dare say, madam/’ he an¬ 
swered, “ that I shall think it a very fine city 
when it comes to be daylight.” Subsequently, 
the kind treatment she receives from many who 
had known her in her early youth reconciles 
her even to the dull days ana tne strange hours, 
“ dining about tbe time when I had been used 
to see supper served up.” Miss Knight had 
left England when about eighteen years of age; 
she returned to it a mature woman of forty-two. 
She enjoyed a reputation for extensive learning 
and many accomplishments; she had had the 
advantage of the best continental society; bad 
written several books in the stately classic style, 
then fashionable, though long since consigned 
to dusty closets and tbe upper shelves, if indeed 
they exist at all. Moreover, " she was a person 
of high principle, of a blameless life, and alto¬ 
gether a gentlewoman;” and, having intellectual 
gifts ana influential friends, it was not strange 
that she should have been recommended, or 
have recommended herself, to the notice of the 
Royal family. Besides, she had the good words 
of the " Heaven-bom Minister,” and alto¬ 
gether it was not singular that Miss Knight, 
who, observes her editor, had been marked out 
for Court life, should become one of the attaches 
of the Court of Queen Charlotte, and take up 
her residence at Windsor. She had previously 
been presented at Court, and received very 
graciously; she was acquainted with Lady 
Lonsdale, a great favourite with everybody; 
she had also been introduced to Lord 
Aberdeen, and Dr. Hawley, whom Madame 
D’Arblay tells us, from his personal appear¬ 
ance, was known as “ the Beauty of Holiness.” 
She reckoned Mrs. Elizabeth Carter, the 
translator of Epictetus, amongst her acquaint¬ 
ance, who remarked with respect to women: 
“ It is thought that the men have all the ad¬ 
vantages over us in the world; but I think we 
have one invaluable advantage over them—we 
are not obliged to be politicians.” This lady 
dined out every day witu different friends while 
in London—a fact that speaks volumes not only 
for the number of her friends, but for the ex¬ 
cellence of her .digestion. She was then far 
advanced in years. In 1805 Miss Knight enters 
upon her sinecure at Windsor—no particular 
employment, for which she is to receive £300 
a-year, a house rent-free, and a maid in the 
service of her Majesty. Her duty apparently 
is to be present at the Queen’s evening-parties 
when invited, and always on Sundays and red- 


letter days. At this period the Princess of 
Wales is nine yean of age, the King fast 
losing his eyesigut, and bis favourite daughter, 
Amelia, in delicate health. At Christmas, Miss 
Knight takes up her residence in the Castle, 
and we get occasional glimpses of the daily life 
of the Royal family. The Queen has her ladies, 
Lady Aylesbury, and the Dowager Lady Ilchester, 
and the ladies of the princesses, to dine with 
her. The King, who dines early, comes in at 
the dessert. Frogmors—then, as now, a pleasant 

f lace—was a favourite spot with Her Majesty, 
n spring and summer she liked to pass her 
mornings there, and to read aloud from French 
sod English authors, while Miss Knight worked. 
The Queen kept a good collection of books at 
Frogmore, ana lent Miss Knight a key; for 
Miss Knight was then a decided favourite with 
Her Majesty. Here it was that the Queen kepi 
the birthdays of the Prince of Wiles and tbs 
Duke of York. At Old Windsor the Princess 
Elizabeth (the Princess Royal), and after-Quean 
of Wurtemberg, had a pretty cottage and garden, 
where she gave little fetet m summer. At this 
point the autobiography breaks off abruptly, 
and a blank occurs in the rough diaries. The 
former doee not commence again till 1800, and 
the entries are devoid of interest till the end of 
May, 1810—a year fraught with melancholy to 
the Royal family. The mysterious attempt to 
assassinate the Duke of Cumberland takes 
place. The Duke is attacked m his bed. There 
is no light. The page, an Irishman, who should 
have been within call, is absent; but the valet, 
Sallis, a Piedmontese, is discovered with his 
throat cut; a pair of old slippsrs of his are 
found in a closet in the Duke’s room, and there¬ 
upon an inquest is held, and the dead valet it 
adjudged to be the assassin and a ftlo di as. 
The people, making a short cut from Hun- 

S erford Market to Parliament-street, pass over 
is grave daily; for he was buried in the high¬ 
road in Scotland-Yard. But for all this there 
were circumstances to throw a doubt upon hie 
guilt: Sallis was a left-handed man, whereas 
ms throat was cut from right to left. Sallis, as 
we have said, was a Piedmontese, but his name 
in the slippers was written in French. The 
page who had neglected his duty is discharged 
with a pension, and his brother, who had a good 
appointment and a family at Windsor Castle, 
resigns and goes away. In the meantime the 
Duke has been removed to Carlton House, 
where the Prince of Wales attends to him with 
assiduous tenderness, and u It was the fashion,” 
Miss Knight tells us, “ to go and see the Duke’s 
apartments,” which were left in the same state as 
when he removed; and visitors discovered marks 
of blood on the walls, and all the other evidences 
of a murderous struggle. But we are glad to 
write that the courtly Cornelia “ did not Join the 
crowd to the horrid scene.” The Princess Amelia, 
pale and emaciated, but still retaining her beauty, 
sinks day by day; Hanover is lost, and the 
King’s malady is increasing. The Princess died 
on the birthday of her brother, the Duke of 
Kent. When tne King saw his beloved child the 
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last time, ehe said to him “ Remember me, but 
do not grieve for me.*’ She had previously given 
him a ring, with her hair under a crystal, and 
her name, with the words “ Remember me!” en¬ 
graved within it—a gift which is said to have, 
even then* aggravated his mental indisposition. 
Her illness and death, added to the loss of 
Hanover, so preyed upon him that, very shortly 
after, he was no longer master of himself. The 
last time Miss Knight saw him was on the 
anniversary of his accession. On this occasion 
the whole family, with the exception of the 
Queen of Wurtemburg, and Princess Amelia, 
were present. He entered the room, the Queen 
holding his arm, while his countenance betrayed 
his excitement. It was the custom for everyone 
in the circle to address him as he approached, 
that he might recognize them by their voices, as 
he could no longer distinguish persons. Miss 
Knight could not remember what she had said 
to him, but “ still harping on his daughter,*’ the 
much-afflicted King bade her not to be uneasy 
for Amelia, who was well and in Hanover, where 
she would never grow old. I think a more 
pathetic scene was never penned of Royalty 
than is summed up to the mind of the 
reflective reader in the short paragraph in 
which Miss Knight thus outlines this last appear¬ 
ance which she witnessed of George III. At the 
end of seven years, Miss Knight was appointed 
Lady Companion to the Princess Charlotte, who 
was then growing into womanhood. For some 
cause or another this appointment was disagree¬ 
able to the Queen, who thwarted it by every 
means in her power, and never forgave Miss 
Knight’s acceptance of it: and from this period 
she treated her quondam protogSe with absolute 
indignity, not desiring her to sit in her presence, 
forgetting to invite her to dine, and always 
ignoring the stately appellation of “ lady com¬ 
panion” in the very second-rate one of sub- 
governess ; so that poor Miss Knight has quite 
a hard time of it with her offended Majesty, 
and a constant contest to maintain her position. 
Her description of Warwick House, which 
adjoined Carlton House, is not cheerful; and 
the life of the poor young Princess immured 
therein, dreary indeed. After a time, her 
Royal Highness is deprived of the pleasure 
of dining once a fortnight with her mother 
at Kensington Palace, and is left entirely de¬ 
pendent for companionship and amusement on 
the two ladies of her household, Dr. Short (her 
sub-preceptor), and her old music-master, whom 
she used to send for sometimes of an evening. 
Very limited concerts, proverbs, and small plays 
written for her by Miss Knight, appear to have 
been her only relaxations. The Princess had 
high spirits: all the more exuberant, probably, 
for the seclusion and restraints by which sne 
was surrounded. She even exhibits a predilec¬ 
tion for flirting; and Miss Knight is enjoined 
by her Royal papa to check it: especially the 
too frequent visits of the young and handsome 
Duke of Devonshire, whose picture hangs in 
the Princess’s room, are to be prevented. An 
old but intimate friend, Miss Mercer Elphin- 


stone, with whom the young Princess has been 
for some time forbidden to correspond, is still 
suspected to be in communication with her; for, 
being nearly seventeen years of age, she has the 
temerity to write to Lord Liverpool, requesting 
to have an establishment of her own, with 
ladies-in-waiting, &c.', &c.—a requisition which 
it is supposed could never have occurred to her, 
but for the prompting of some bolder spirit 
outside the almost conventual solemnity and 
shadows of Warwick House. Her mother is 
suspected to have been the means of communi¬ 
cation ; and the stated dinners (at which Miss 
Knight is commanded never to leave the child 
alone with the Princess of Wales) are forbidden, 
and the aspirations of the Princess are severely 
checked by Lord Eldon, who is sent to explain 
the law of England to her upon the subject. 
The indignity to which the Princess is sub¬ 
jected—scolded by the Prince, her father, in the 
resence of her lady companion, and lectured 
y the Chancellor (who, when the Regent in¬ 
quired what he, as a father, would have done, 
replied that be “ would have locked her up”)— 
threw the Princess into a low nervous fever. 
Shortly after the Princess’s first ball (at which 
she wore feathers for the first time, and looked 
beautiful in white and silver) the Orange mar¬ 
riage came to be talked about; against which 
the Princess for some time demurred, bat at 
length came to think the picture of the he¬ 
reditary Prince “not ugly,” and in the end con¬ 
sented to be engaged to him: upon which we 
have a tableau of the Regent papa joining the 
hands of the young people, in the drawing¬ 
room at Carlton House. But when the ar¬ 
rangements about residence, &c., came to be 
made, the Princess, finding that she would be 
expected to live in Holland (whereas she was 
bent on residing at least a part of the year in 
England), broke off the affair; and her father, 
with equal peremptoriness, broke up her estab¬ 
lishment at a moment’s notice, and resolved on 
having her under his own roof. Whereupon, 
the Princess, believing herself about to be made 
a State-prisoner, fled to her mother’s; making 
her escape, bonnet in hand, down the back 
stairs, and in a hackney-coach: and was only 
brought back, at dawn of day, by the wise and 
kindly counsel of Lord Brougham, her mother’s 
friend, under the protection of her unde, the 
Duke of York. The picture Miss Knight 
affords us, of the pale boyish-looking Prince of 
Orange, who had a bad cook and gave dull 
dinners; whose manners, frank and good- 
natured, savoured more of the mess-room than 
the court, and whom the young English aide~des- 
camps slapped on the back, to the great aston¬ 
ishment of the officers, is rather more amusing 
than impressive. And when we hear that his 
after-conduct as a husband whs not the most 
worthy, we are by no means sorry at the defeat 
of his wooing. In the meanwhile the Princess, 
whose “ lady companion” has been treated with 
as little ceremony as a fourth-rate governess in 
a tradesman’s house, is sent to ruminate 
upon her indiscretion in the heart of Windsor 
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Forest, and the close vicinity of her grand¬ 
mother. Very soon after this. Prince Leopold 
of Saxe Coburg—a gentleman who is said 
to have only £200 a-year, which it is cal¬ 
culated will buy him two coats and a dozen 
of shirts, and who has once previously 
called at Warwick House, and has been seen 
riding in the Park, beside the carriage of 
the Princess, when out airing—appears as a 
suitor. This possible German alliance is evi¬ 
dently satisfactory to the Queen, who shows 
more affection than she has ever done for her 
grand-daughter; and the marriage, to avoid 
which Miss Knight, with a proper sense of 
what is due to herself, and keenly sensible of 
the injustice with which her services and self- 
sacrifice have been treated by the Prince 
Regent, returns to the continent. Later in the 
autobiograpy we find her visiting at Camelford 
House; but Hajrter (to whom the Princess is 
sitting for her miniature) is in the room all the 
time. The sequel to the story of the Royal 
Princess is too well known to need recital. 
Miss Knight throws no new light upon it: 
indeed, throughout the whole autobiography we 
find prudence restraining the expressions of 
this lady’s feelings to a degree which im¬ 
poverishes considerably the interest of the 
work; which is, nevertheless (as we have else¬ 
where said), a valuable and highly amusing one. 
Our space will not permit of our following the 
“ ex-lady companion” in her wanderings and 
visits to continental courts, nor can we allow 
ourselves to extract any of the numerous anec¬ 
dotes with which she stores her journal and 
note-books. This accomplished lady appears to 
have enjoyed life to the last: she did not auit it 
till eighty-one years of age. C. A. W. 

The Englishwoman’s Journal. (19, 
Longhorn Place, Regent Street; W. Kent and 
Co., Patemoster-row ).—A very pleasant number, 
with rather more variety than usual. Miss 
Cornelia Knight’s Autobiography occupies a 
considerable portion of the first sheet. “ The 
Colonies ana their requirements,” another 
instalment of the papers read at the Meeting 
of the Association for the Promotion of Social 
Science, held in Dublin, August, 1861, contains 
the hopeful information that in the two islands 
of which alone the Society possess statistical 
accounts. New Zealand and Australia, there is a 
deficiency of women amounting in the total to 
155,636. “What would be the proportions” 
observes the writer. 

If we could include Natal, Canada, and Colum¬ 
bia in the reckoning ? Of the fearful reverse of this 
picture, as exhibited in England, it would be super¬ 
fluous to speak; and if the vice and immorality on 
either side of the Atlantic is ever to be uprooted, it 
must be by some further extension of emigration, 
by the steady departure from these shores of our 
superfluous workers, and by an influx into the 
colonies of a body of women, infinitely superior by 
birth, by education, and by taste to the hordes of 
wild uneducated creatures we have hitherto sent 
abroad. 

Two modes of sending out this class of emigrants 


are suggested: First, by payment of the whole 
of the passage-money on tne part of the lady 
or her friends; and, secondly, by loan, the society 
advancing the entire amount, to be paid at the 
end of two years and four months without 
interest—simply requiring a good security that 
the money would be repaid at the end of the 
stipulated time. Caroline Chisholm, if we re¬ 
member aright, advanced the passage-money 
upon the promise of her clients to repay it; ana 
she publicly stated, that only in a very few 
instances was this promise dishonoured by the 
“ wild uneducated creatures” on whose behalf 
her philanthropy was exercised. Miss Rye 
with more faith in monied friends than experience 
sometimes warrants on the part of many solitary, 
self-dependent women, observes : “We consider 
the signature of this bond rather a test of 
character, feeling sure that there must be some 
radical error in that woman’s life who can have 
attained mature age without having secured one 
respectable friend.” Is not this conclusion 
rather arbitrary ? One may have many friends, 
respectable , even in the sense of Miss Rye’s 
phrase, to whom the very mention of a bond 
would be abhorrent; and there are some women, 
too, who would rather endure any amount of 
personal deprivation, than risk the refusal of a 
favour that is proverbially supposed to weaken 
friendship. It would be a fairer test of personal 
character, we think, if the original scheme, 
transposed by the Association for the Benefit of 
a higher Grade of Society, were to be carried out 
in its integrity. Surely, educated women should 
have a higher sense of honour and honesty 
than their illiterate sisters. Might not the 
certificate of the Society (dependent on the rigid 
performance of their contract) also serve as a 
testimonial in obtaining re-engagements for these 
ladies ? There is another difficulty in the way 
of this important scheme, besides the £20 or £25 
passage-money required. At present, there are 
no persons appointed to receive these ladies 
on their arrival at the Colonies; before send¬ 
ing any out, this should be remedied; and it 
is only natural to suppose that the colonists 
themselves will gladly respond to the efforts of 
the Society. A very pleasantly written paper by 
Miss B. M. Farkes, “Mustapha’s House,” 
appears in the November number, and “ Rose 
Cheri” is the subject of an interesting article. 

Magnet Stories : Hope Deferred. 
By Sarah Wood. ( London: Groombridge and 
Sons). —Another instalment to the pretty juvenile 
library accumulating at the hands of Messrs. 
Groombridge. “ Hope Deferred” is a simple sea¬ 
side 6tory, with very pretty bits of description 
here and there. Take, for instance, that of the 
old port of Scarborough, before its fine bay and 
grand cliffs and salt breezes came into fashion, 
and when the steep and narrow streets under 
the hill, on which stands the ruins of the Old 
Castle, were inhabited only by fishermen and 
the masters and crews of the colliers, and a few 
larger craft trading to Holland. The plot turns 
upon the supposed loss of a young sailor, the 
only son of his mother, and sne a widow, and 
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the fingering, long deferred hopes of hie sister, 
who never quite despairs of his return, though 
she knows (what has been carefully hidden from 
her invalid mother) that “ Jim M had been washed 
overboard one stormy night, and that he counts 
no longer amongst the crsw of the u Bonny 
Jean.” I am not going to tell this pretty story 
to my yonng readers, but strongly recommend 
it to their notice. 

The Reliquary. Edited by Llewellyn 
Jewitt. ( London: Smith, Soho-square .)—The 
u Reliquaiy” for October contains an interest¬ 
ing description of a Roman villa, recently dis¬ 
covered on the estate of Wm. Anger stein, Esq., 
—at Walesby, near Market Rasen—of which a 
ground-plan, and woodcuts of various relics 
discovered in making the excavations, are given. 
An account of Dieulacresse Abbey, near Leek, 
Staffordshire, is highly interesting, and so are 
the “ Observations on Celtic Pottery,” which 
Mr. Jewitt’s woodcuts cleverly illustrate. 
M Silverpen” contributes a Derbyshire legend of 
H St. Benedict’s in the Holme;” and Mr. Henry 
Brockette, a paper on the singular custom of 
u Purse Cutting,” at Newcastle-upon-Tyne, 
where this opprobrious act was imposed by the 
Corporation, as a penalty on masters of ships 
who had been proved to have cast ballast at sea 
within certain distances and depths of water. 
Worse than all, the culprit found the money 
(generally £5), which, being hung up in a 
leather purse in the council-chamber, ne was 
compelled to cut; thereby acknowledging him¬ 
self as vile as an ordinary cutpurse. The custom 
led to malpractices on the part of the Newcastle 
Corporation—false witnesses were subpoened, 
innocent men punished, and it was only put an 
end to by the publication of “ England’s 


Grievance discovered in Relation to the Coal 
Trade,” a work written by Ralph Gardin, of 
Chirton (co. Northumberland), Gent, which 
exposed and condemned the whole system. In 
1778 two entpurses remained hanging in the 
Town Chamber of Newcastle, and were subs* 
quently presented to the local Antiquarian So¬ 
ciety. Several pages of the number are devoted 
to a memoir of the late Thomas Bateman, Esq., 
well known as a collector of local antiquities, 
and an intelligent contributor to various archaeo¬ 
logical works* His museum, at Lombordale 
House, Derbyshire, attests to hit antiquarian 
research and industry. 

The Laws or the Land. (No. 1, Bank¬ 
ruptcy.) Edited by W. R. Buchanan, Solicitor 
to the Court of Bankruptcy. (London: Houlston 
and Wright, Paternoster-row.) This publica¬ 
tion actually marks an epoch in onr civilization, 
for hitherto we have been content to live under 
laws, which, originating in very ancient times, 
have been continually added to, altered, and 
amended, till the whole has (except to the initi¬ 
ated) become so complex and mysterious that even 
intelligent and thinking men have had difficulty 
in acquiring a knowledge of them. Thanks to the 
appearance of the present work, which proposes 
to give a popular explanation and epitome of the 
enactments affecting property ana persons in 
simple English, specially designed for non- 
professional readers, we have latent hopes 
that even a man clear may comprehend all that 
is essential in the laws by which society is rnled 
and held together. The present number con¬ 
tains a clear explanation of the New Bank- 
tuptcy Act 1861. We shall watch the develop¬ 
ment of the work with interest. 


AMUSEMENTS OF THE MONTH. 


Drury Lane 

Has had great attractions for the lovers of the 
stage, in Mr. Brooke and Miss Avonia Jones. 
These distinguished artistes are seen to perfec¬ 
tion in the play of “ Love’s Sacrifice,” in which 
Mr. Brooke, as the remorseful and agonized 
Elmore, is very impressive; while Miss Jones, 
as Margaret , keeps the interest of the house 
at the highest pitch. Gifted with talent, a mu¬ 
sical voice, and intellectual face, this young 
tragedienne is a valuable acquisition. Mr. 
Brooke’s voice and impressive and powerful 
style are sufficiently praiseworthy, and we 
strenuously advise our readers to visit the na¬ 
tional theatre, sure that they will be repaid. At 

The Princess’s, 

Mr. Feebter** Othello has been the great attrac¬ 
tion, and, in accordance with our promise, 
wo will endeavour to express a detailed opinion 
on it. To speak, then, as compendiously as we 
ean, the impersonation is too dramatic as dis¬ 


tinguished from tragic. Until the third act Mr. 
Fechter’s acting is nothing particularly worthy 
of remark, but in that act, as lago arouses Ins 
suspicions, the actor’s genius shows itself. His 
start on catching himself telling logo to let bis 
wife watch and spy on Desdemona is one of the 
finest indications of self-reproach and shams 
possible. In the fiercer scenes, however, he 
does not express the wild frenzy of passion and 
despair as others have done, and is decidedly 
too tame. Admiring, too, his performance in 
many things, we utterly disapprove of all the 
new stage-business he has introduced. His 
glancing at the mirror, when he comes to the line 
“ It is the oaoae, it is the owns, my soal,” 
is, in our opinion, a thoroughly false, and even 
childish reading. Mr. Ryder (aa logo), and 
Miss C. Leclercq (as Desdemona), are respec¬ 
tively admirable exponents of their parts. At 
The Adelphi 

A new drama, by Mr. Boucicault, entitled the 
w OctoToon,” has been produced, with, in the 
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opinion of most, a very doubtful success, and 
it cannot be hoped two pieces following will 
have a run like the “Colleen Bawn.” We 
shall examine the piece more m eatenso in our 
next* 

Thb Haymabkbt 

Has been filled by large and laughing audiences 
attracted by the play, “ Our American Cousin,” 
in which Mr. Sothern (a new actor on our stage) 
pourfcmsys the character of a titled exquisite in so 
excellent and original a way as to produce, in 
the play-bill phrase, “roars of laughter.” At 

Thb Lyceum 

Mr. Falconer has introduced a new Irish drama, 
called “ Peep-o’-day,” intended, we suppose, 
to emulate the fame of the famous prototype, 
and it is founded on a tale of the O’Hara family. 
The most striking scene is the foel dkair, or 
dark valley, where Kathleen Kavanagh (Mrs. 
Bowers) is decoyed by a forged letter, and only 
•scapes assa s si n at ion by her brother Harry (Mr. 


H. Vasin) throwing himetlf among the branches 
of a tree, and so descending a precipice to her 
aid. The great soene, perhaps, is the faction 
fight at the fair, which simulatee reality very 
strongly. The play, however, is much too dif¬ 
fuse in dialogue. At 

Thi Olympic 

Mr. Robson has been delighting his admirers 
in a nsw farce, “ A Legal Impediment,” and 
exdtss unusual risibility by his ludicrous 
“ business.” At 

Thb Strand 

A new comic drama, “ Is it the King ?” has 
been the vehicle for Miss Ada Swanborough’s 
dibut. At 

Sadlbr’s Wblls 

Mr. Phslps has been playing various characters 
with his usual genius, which sspecially shone in 
bis portraiture of Othello . W. R. 


THE TOILET. 

(Specially from Paris.) 

For ball dress white tails and white muslin 


Fibst Figure.— -Dress of maroon silk; on 
the skirt one deep flounce, headed and orna¬ 
mented with knots of gimp. Body high, and 
open, with waistband. Sleeves wiae at the bot¬ 
tom, bordered with a flounce, and decorated at 
the seam and on the flounce with gimp bows, 
to match the trimming on the body and skirt. 
Muslin collar and under-sleeves; the latter or¬ 
namented with plaitings of the material. Em¬ 
press cravat. Rosi&re cap of black tulle, with 
long barbes and red roses ornamenting it. 

Second Figure. —Dress of a grey tissue, 
decorated with mauve cord and silk buttons. 
Body high, ending in two points. Sleeves open 
on tne arm, and finished with deep cuff trimming 
to match. Muslin collar and under-sleeves. 
Bonnet of pansy silk and velvet; crown of 
spotted white tulle. For ornament, pansy- 
flowers and black lace. Inside the front three 
white roses. Blond down the cheeks. Strings 
very wide. 

With winter naturally returns the reign of 
velvet bonnets; the colours most in favour, 
azure-blue, pensie , emerald, and olive-green, 
black being, as a matter of course, always in 
favour. The strings are again worn very wide; 
and the prevailing ornaments are blond, velvet- 
flowers, or tufts of feathsirs. The eo\ffures 
M a mte mm of Chantilly, ooquettishly mounted 
on a garland, is exceedingly pretty; as is also 
la coiffure Pompadour—n wreath of China 
blue velvet and white blond, with bouquets 
jardiniere, placed in tufts on the summit and 
back of the coiffure. 


are at present favourite materials. They are 
frequently ornamented with pinked silk trim¬ 
ming, of a bright colour, placed over or on 
flounces of the material. One very pretty robe 
is trimmed with a deep flounce of the material, 
edged and headed by a narrow frill of pink silk. 
The bertha is formed by rows of pink cut silk, 
with entre-deua of the same fabric as the dress. 
The waist is round, with a waistband, finished 
with long ends and bows behind. 

The jichu Marie Antoinette is replaced by a 
pelerine composed of insertion and rows of yin- 
pure. It is very short, with sleeves to match, 
made expressly for low corsages. The hair is 
worn crepes, or rolled back with a comb, and 
plaits, or sometimes a bunch of coils behind. 
A tuft of flowers on the front of the head, and 
also at the back, is a pretty style of ornament. 

1 have nothing new to tell you of winter en¬ 
velopes, which have not, as yet, materially 
changed in form. Muslin under-sleeves, for 
walking and home-dress, are all mads with 
wristbands: the collars are very small. 

I have just space to say a word of children’s 
toilets and the Chemise Garibaldi, than which 
nothing can be prettier for either sex, at five or 
six years of age. They are made in flannel or 
cachemire of bright colours, Solferino bins or 
red being the favourite shades. Boys wear 
them with a short jupe, satin great plaits under 
a waistband. The jupe is often of a grey stuff, 
which accords well with the jacket. 
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PASSING EVENTS RE-EDITED. 


A French chymist has just discovered a mode 
of rendering muslin, lace, and all kinds of light 
stufft, incombustible. He makes no secret of the 
means. It is merely necessary to mix the starch 
used in making them up, with half its own 
weight of carbonate of lime, commonly called 
“Spanish white,” or “Spanish chalk.” The 
muslin, or other fabric, is then ironed as usual, 
the chalk thus used making no perceptible dif¬ 
ference in its appearance; neither does it injure 
the substance of the article, nor take from its 
whiteness. 

A Miss Powell, in America, has taken up the 
subject of “ dress for out-door work,” and, after 
alluding to the decline of healthy constitutions 
among American women, whicn is generally 
attributed to inherent delicacy arising from the 
wear-and-tear of nerve and brain which every 
American parent undergoes, and which, it is ac¬ 
knowledged, may be greatly obviated by out-of- 
door exercise, sensibly suggests that women are 
often hindered in this by unsuitable clothing. 
“ Embroidered skirts,” she remarks, “ open 
wrappers, and dressing slippers, are not par¬ 
ticularly suited to morning exercise or work in 
the garden. The case is still worse in the after¬ 
noon : a heavy rep or nice silk in winter, and the 
delicate organdi and barige in summer, are not 
improved by treading on wet gravel-paths, or 
sloppy pavements, or by the dust of country 
roads, or catching on the stiles in summer. 
So we stay at home to take care of our “ good 
clothes, instead of going out to take care 
of ourselves.” “ Every city woman,” con¬ 
tinues Miss Powell, who has, at least, good 
sense on her side, “should have a walking 
dress—every country lady a working dress. 
The walking-dress should be of stuff stout 


enough for all pedestrian accidents, clearing the 
ground as to length, with a neat dark petticoat, 
and kid or kid-dressed walking boots. The 
full-dress saunter, in a dress that has to be 
carried in both hands, is of little use; it is the 
brisk, unimpeded walk that sets the blood 
coursing through the veins, and brings the flush 
of health to the cheeks.” For in-door work this 
advocate for healthy innovation in women’s 
costume suggests a dress, the waist of which 
should give entire freedom to every muscle. The 
skirt, for a woman of ordinary height, twenty- 
five inches in length, 'with plain or Turkish 
trowsers of the same material. Every woman 
acknowledges the benefit of such a modification 
of dress, and in the actress, the skater, and 
the 'gymnast, society respects and approves 
of it; why, then, should it not be adopted for 
all industrial pursuits and out-of-door work ? A 
gentleman present at the meeting—a sort of 
local Social Congress, at which Miss Powell read 
her sensible paper—proposed that the Empress 
Eugenie be memorialized to adopt a style of 
dress which should embody all the physiological 
benefits and advantages desired. We feel that 
the serviceable, every-day garments, that would 
prove a real blessing to those engaged in indus¬ 
trial pursuits, and to pedestrians generally, must 
not look to Courts for their sanction and ap¬ 
proval, but to the practical common-sense and 
resolution of those who daily feel the want of 
some such modification in dress as Miss Powell 
aims at. 

We are pleased to hear that the American 
sculptress. Miss Harriet Hosmer, will be re- 
resented in the Great Exhibition of next year 
y her statue of Zenobia, the “ Captive Queen.” 

C. A. W. 


ANSWERS TO CORRESPONDENTS. 


Notick to Subscribes s.—On the first 
of January will appear the commencing chapters of 
a new novel, by the author of “ Rutson Money.” 

Amateur Writers. —Several amateurs having 
addressed us on the subject of original tales, essays, 
dec., we beg to say that if forwarded to us, we 
will give them our best attention, and, when pos¬ 
sessing sufficient merit, the advantage of publication. 
Rejected manuscripts shall be sent, on the first day 
of each month, to the care of Mr. Alger, 246, 
Strand, who will return them to the owners when 
called for, or by post if stamps are forwarded for the 
purpose. But the Editor must not be expected to 
give her written reasons for their rejection. All 
contributors will please to accept this rule. 

Poetry acceptedwith thank*. — “ Words;” 
“ Silent Friends;” 44 The Confession.” 

“ A. L.,” Lancashire.— The verses sent are so re¬ 
dolent of pathos and true feeling that we regret the 
versification is not sufficiently finished to enable us 
to make use of them. This answer will also apply 
to 44 Tinto,” WUlmhall. 


Vanbury Fields, Blackheath.— The first three 
lines of our correspondent's poem (which, by the 
way, is on a very hacknied subject) require eluci¬ 
dation. We do not know whether the plural pro¬ 
noun belongs to the stars or to the world, or to both 
of them; in which case stellar“ cares” are new to os. 
The remaining lines are so prettily descriptive that 
we shall hope for an amended copy in time for 
Janaary. 

44 Senex” is thanked for the offered verses, which 
are not up to the required standard. 44 Pair” and 
44 there," we must remind him, are not rhymes; 
neither are 44 research” and 41 march,” 44 ease” and 
44 face,” 44 works” and 44 jerks,” still lees 44 eea" and 
44 way.” 44 Baby the Fifth,” both in measure and 
treatment, unpleasantly reminds us of 44 Baby May" 
—a gem that absorbs into itself every grace end 
loveliness of babyhood. 

Publishers, Authors, dec., are invited to sand 
their works for notice. 

All correspondents requiring private answers meat 
enclose a stamped and addressed envelope. 


Printed by Rogersou and Tuxford, 846, •trend, London. 
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